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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TH utility of that ſpecies of geographical dictionary, uſually 
called a Gazetteer, whether it extends to the ſcience in general, or 
zs confined to ſome particular branch of it, is ſufficiently acknow- 
ledged and obvious; fince it may be occaſionally conſulted by the 
reader, who can immediately turn to the ſubjef on which he wiſhes 
information, which might coft him muck time to find in a regular 
ſyſtem or continued narrative. T'he preſent volume conſiſts, in fact, 
of the American Geography of Doc rox MoRsE, @ work of the 
greateſt accuracy and merit, digeſted into the form of a Gazetteer, 
but, as will appear from the Preface of the judicious Author, with 
many important additions and improvements. 


It is preſumed that ſuch a work cannot but be highly acceptable 
to perſons of ſcience in this country, and to the public in general, 
when it is conſidered that the American States, notwith/landing 
their diſtance from Europe, have ſo increaſed in population and 
wealth, as to become of no little importance to its intereſts ; and 
have latterly appeared, in ſome degree, to extend their influence to 
what has been termed its balance. Political opinions and diſputes, 


and, eſpecially, the violent commotions which have convulſed the 


fifter kingdom, have alſo conſiderably increaſed the number of emi- 
grations to that country; and thoſe who engage, whether from 
choice or neceſſity, in ſuch undertakings, will naturally wiſh to obtain 
the moſt correct information relative to the part of the world in 
which they mean to take up their reſidence. This, it may without 
heſitation be aſſerted, they will here find. And flill more to accom- 
modate ſuch perſons, it has been thought not improper to ſubjoin a 
ſmall tract, entitled, Facts and Calculations, written by a gentle- 
man who holds an important ſtation in the American States, and 
containing uſeſul hints and information to ſuch as intend ts remove 
to America. | : FIR OE 


The preſent Edition of this Gazetteer may very juſtly claim a degree 
of ſuperiority io that publiſſied in America; as in it all the ſupple- 
mentary matter is incorporated in a proper alphabetic arrange 
ment; the plates are complete, which, in ſome of the earlier copies of 
the American edition they were not; and they are, likewiſe, in ſe- 
veral reſpeds, very greatly improved. 


PREFACE. 


PRE FACE. 


AU defign of compiling and publiſhing an Auk RIAN 

1 GAZETTEER, was conceived, by the Author of the follow- 
ing Work, as early as the year 1786, while he was travelling 
through the United States, for the purpoſe of collecting materials 
for his American Geography, This deſign, perfectly coinciding in 
its ſubject with his other work, has never ſince been relinquiſh- 


ed: opportunities have been carefully improved to procure in- 


formation neceſſary to its accompliſhment. 

The Author's profeſſional duties, however—the delicate ſtate 
of his health; and the attention he has found it neceſſary to pay 
to the reviſion, correction and enlargement of the ſeveral editions 
of his Geographical Work, have delayed the completion of the 
Gazetteer much longer than was at firſt contemplated : but the 
delay has enabled him to render the Work much more accurate 
and perfect, than it otherwiſe muſt have been, by availing him- 
ſelf of a large mals of information, contained in the numerous 
maps, pamphlets, and larger works, which have been brought 
into public view, in the courſe of a few years paſt. 

Soon after the plan of this Work was conceived, and ſome 
little progreſs made in collecting materials for its accompliſh- 
ment, the Author was informed that Capt. THOMAS HuTcHins, 
then Geographer General of the United States, contemplated a 
Work of the ſame kind : to him, as being, from the nature of his 
office, far more competent to the taſk, he cheerfully reſigned his 


pretenſions, and made him a tender of all the materials he had 


collected. But, with a kindneſs and generoſity which flowed na- 
turally from his amiable and noble mind, Capt. Hutchins declined 
the offer, relinquiſhed his deſign, and put into the hands of the 
Author all the collections he had made, together with his maps 


and explanatory pamphlets, which have contributed not a little 


to enrich this Work. | £ 

'The fame kind of liberality was received from the Rev. Dr. 
BELKNAP, of Boſton, who had alfo meditated a Work of this 
ſort. From his manuſcript minutes, eſpecially from the third 
volume of his valuable Hiſtory of New-Hampthire, and alſo 
from his entertaining volume of American Biography, very con- 
fiderable aſſiſtance has been derived. 

Edwards's Hiſtory of the Weſt-Indies Saint Mery's topo- 
graphical and political defcription of the Spaniſh part of St. Do- 
mingo—-RavnaPs Indies—Robertſon's America—Malham's Na- 
val Gazetteer—4 compendious Geographical Dictionary—Great 

Es 5 Hiſtorical 
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PREFACE. v 

Hiſtorical Dictionary E urlong's American Coaſt Pilot The 

Collections of the Maſſachuſetts Hiſtorical Society, both printed 

] and manuſcript— Bartram s Travels Jefferſon's Notes Hazard's 

* Hiſtorical Collections Imlay's Kentucky—Carey's American 

4 Muſcum Gordon's and Ramſay's Hiſtories of the Revolution 

| Sullivan's Hiſtory of Maine—Williams's Hiſtory of Vermont— 

F —Whitney's Hiſtory of the county of Worceſter—An American 

[2 Gazetteer, 3 vols. (anonymous)—Brookes's Gazetteer, improved 

| 3 by Guthrie—Scott's Gazetteer of the United States—Cook's, 

| Anſon's, Ulloa's, and Portlock's and Dixon's Voyages—Charle- 
| voix's Hiſtory of Paraguay—Clavigero's Hiſtory of Mexico— 

Fleurieu's Diſcoverics of the French in 1768-9—AtQts and Laws 

of niany of the States—theſe, and many other leſs important 

Works, have been carefully conſulted, and ſome of them have 

afforded much matter to increaſe the value of this volume. 

Added to theſe, the Author has availed himſelf of the informa- 
tion to be derived from all the valuable maps of Americ a, and 
its iſlands, particularly Arrowimith's late excellent map, exhibit- 
ing the New Diſcoveries in the interior parts of North-America 

3 Des Barres' Charts—Holland's Map of New-Hampſhire— 

_ Whitelaw's of ren of Rhode-ifland—Blodget's 

of Connecticut De Witt's of part of New-York—HowelPs of 

Pennſylvania—Griihth's of Maryland and Delaware—Jefterſon's 
of Virginia—Hutchins's, Imlay's, Lewis's, and Williamfon's of 

1 the country weit of the Alleghany Mountains Purcell's, and 

3 others of the other Southern States — Edwards“ s and St. Mery's, 

of the Weſt-Indies, and many others of leſs note. 
The various Treaties with foreign nations and with the Indian 
tribes, the newſpapers, and the publications of various deicrip- 

2 tions from the ſeveral branches of the Federal Government, with 

4 which the Author has been obligingly furniſhed by ſome of the 
3 Heads of Departments many manulcript communications by 

I letter and otherwiſe ; particularly the valuable M. S. Journal and 
1 Map of Capt. joskU IxGRAHAM, a conſiderable diſcoverer on g 

F the N. W. coalt of America,—and the manuſcript Journals of 

3 ſeveral other voyagers and travellers, whole names | am not at 

L liberty to mention—thele ſources of information have alſo faith- 
fully been improved to enrich this Work. 

Acter all, it is but proper here to obſerve, that a very conſider- 
able part of the matter of this volume has been ſelected, and 
alphabetically arranged, under the proper heads, from 7 he Ame- 
rican Univerſal Geography * 

In the compilation of this Work, which, an inſpection of it 
muſt evince, has coſt much application and labour, the Author, 
unwilling to divert his attention more than was ablolutely neceſ- 


- 1 * From this Work, Mr. Scott, Author of the Gazettcer of the United States, 
t derived no fall part of the information contained in his Book, though he has 
1 not been candid enough to acknowledge it in his preface. 
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ſary, 


vi PREFACE. 
ſary, from his more important profeſſional duties, has employed 


Mr. Joun Lenprum, Author of a uſeful compendious Hiſtory 


of the American Revolution, to ſelect, arrange, and copy the 
materials for the Work, from the large collection of books, 
maps, and other printed and manuſcript papers, enumerated 
above, with which the Author furniſhed him. In this arduous 
buſineſs, Mr. Lendrum has been conſtantly employed, under the 
direction, and at the expenſe of the Author, for more than two 
years paſt, and has executed it with ſatisfactory care, fidelity, 


and judgment. The whole of the manuſcript, however, has un- 


dergone the moſt careful and critical inſpection and correction of 

the Author, who has alſo corrected all the proof ſheets from the 
reſs. | 1 „ 

After all the pains which have been taken, and the expenſe 

beſtowed upon the Work, it muſt not be expected, for it is not 


pretended, that the Work is free from errors. Its nature, and 


the circumſtance of its being the firſt work of the kind in this 
country, upon ſo large a ſcale, render its preſent perfection next 
to an impoſſibility. The Author, conſcious of having done his 


utmoſt to render it complete, accurate and uſeful, ſolicits the 


candor of his readers, and particularly à correction of every 
error, however ſmall, which falls under their obſervation. It is 
hoped that no very important or offenſive error will be found in 
he Work. ---- | | . Ve 

In explanation of the Work, it 1s proper to obſerve, that the 


number of inhabitants in the ſeveral ſtates, counties and towns, 


except in the ſtates of New-York and Jeneſſce, where there has 
been a later enumeration, is taken from an official copy of the 
general cenfus of 1790. | | 
The diſtances and bearings of places are taken, in moſt in- 
ſtances, either from the Liſt of Poſt-Offices; the Tables in Re- 
giſters and Almanacks, the Journals of Travellers, the records or 


Journals of Legiſlatures, manuſcript ſurveys, or from maps. In 


this part of the work, where the diſtances have been meaſured 
on maps, which, in too many inſtances, are not to be depended 


on, the Author is apprehenſive that ſome errors will be found. 


'The diſtances are generally reckoned as the roads run. When 
it is conſidered how liable tranſcribers and printers are to miſ- 


takes, in a work where figures and ſingle letters ſtanding for 


words, make 1o great a part of it ; how great confuſion the mul- 
titude of places of the ſame name in different ſtates, and many 
times in the fame ſtate, muſt create, and how difficult it is for an 
Author to correct a work of this complex kind, an apology will 
readily be found by a candid wind for a confiderable number of 
miitakes, ſhould they be found, in reſpect to the diſtances, bear- 
ings, latitudes and longitudes of places. 

Ihe table of Poſt-Offices, &c. obligingly furniſhed by the 
Author, Mr. ABRAHANM BRADLEY, jun. who has in other ways 
N contributed 
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PREFACE, ni 
contributed to increaſe the value of this Work, furniſhes correct in- 


formation concerning the Poſt- towns throughout the United States, 


Longitude is reckoned uniformly from the meridian of London 
or Greenwich, except where the reader has notice to the contrary. 
The different ſpelling of the fame names, eipecially thoſe of 
Indian derivation, among Authors and Map-makers, has oeca- 


ſioned no ſmall difficulty to the Author. In many inſtances, the 


different ſpellings have been given; in others, the ſpelling has been 
left equivocal, the ſame word being ſpelt differently in different 
laces. E | | 
Ihe civil diviſions of the United States are not uniform in all 
the ſtates. The five New-England ſtates, and New-York, New- 


Jerſey, and Pennſylvania, are ſubdivided into counties and fown- 
/hips; and moſt of the townthips in New-England are ſubdivided 
into parijhes and precinfts. Pariſh is an eccleftaſiical diviſion. Ihe 


ſtates South of Pennſylvania are divided generally only into coun- 
ties. The Lower Country, in S. Carolina, retains its original diviſion 
into pari/hes, which are diſtricts anſwering, in many reſpects, to 
counties in other ſtates. A toon, in the Southern ſtates, does not 
neceſſarily imply an incorporated diſtrict, as in the northern 
ſtates; any number of compact houſes, few or many, is there 
denominated a town. Town and townſhip, in New-FEngland and 
New-York, are generally uſed as of {ſynonymous ſignification, and 
are all incorporated by law. . | 

Any Cape, Fort, Point, Lake, Bay, &c. or any place that has 
New, Eaſt, Weſt, North, or South, prefixed to it, if not found un- 
der theſe general terms, is to be fought for under its diſtinctive 
name; as Fort Schuyler, for inſtance, look for Schuyler, Fort, &c. 

The article GRORGIA WESTERN TERRITORY, With what is 
annexed to it at the end of the Work, compiled with great labour 
and care, and with a ſtrict regard to truth and impartiality, will, no 
doubt, be intereſting to all who are, or may be concerned in 
the late purchaſe of a conſiderable portion of it. The excel- 
lency of the ſoil and climate of this country, its advantageous 
fituation for agriculture and commerce, and the rapidity with 
which it will probably be ſettled, render it a fit object of public 
attention, and very important as a /rontzer, in an expoſed part of 
the United States. Its ſettlement, upon regular and proper eſta- 
bliſhments, by a people friendly to the rights and intereſts of the 
Indians, and under the government of the United States, would, 
at this time, be of immenſe utility to the union and proſperity of 
the ſtates. | | 

As the plan of this Work embraces the Spaniſh and French 
dominions in South America and the Weſt-Indies, ſome Spaniſh 
and French names and terms are made uſe of, which require, ta 
an Engliſh reader, ſome explanation ; the few following are an- 
nexed : 3 IK | | 

Aixo or Aixos, a general term for Flats or Shallows, on the 


north coaſt of South America, Anſe, a Cove. 
| Sz Parcaderes, 


vii PREFACE. 


Maran dares; a term ſignifying landing places. | 
 Baxos, on the coaſt of Brazil, in South America, 1 is a name for 


i Shoals. 


Bocca, a term uſed on the north coaſt of South 3 or 
the Spaniſh main, for a Mouth or Channel. 
Cayes or Cays, in the Weſt-Indies, are little T/lands and Kocks, 


diſperſed among thoſe iſlands. 
Nico, on the weſt coaſt of New Mexico, in the Pacific . 


ſignifies Little. 


Forta leza, a term for Port, on the coaſt of Brazil. 
Gut, in the en ene is a term for the opening of a river or 


. brook. 


Morro, is a term for m land or Promontory, on the coaſts of 
Chili and Peru in South America. 

Herra, a word uſed for Hill, on the coaſts of Chili and Foro. 

Hierrillo, means a little hill on the ſame coaſt. 


Trou Le, fignifies The Hole. 


CHARLESTOWN, June I, 1797. 


The following articles were received too late to be inſerted in the body of the Work. 


ADDISON, a townſhip of the Diſ- | food for men or beaſts; and is ſo poor 
triẽt of Maine, in Waſhington county, | indeed as that the common game of the 
ro miles ſouth of weſt of Machias; on | woods are not found here. The coun- 
the ſea board, between Engliſhmen's | try on the weſt of Alabaha is rather 
bay and Pleaſant river. It was called preferable to that on the eaſt. 

No. 6, until it was incorporated i in Fe- 
bruary, 1797. the weſtern part of Georgia; ſituated 

ALABAHA, a conſiderable river of | between Cooſa and Tallapooſe rivers, 
Georgia, which purſues à ſoutherly | and not far from their confluence. 
courſe to the Gulf of Mexico, 100 miles | ALBANY, a Britiſh fortreſs in New 
weſt of the head of St. Mary's river. | South Wales, North-America. N. lat. 
Its banks are low, and a trifling rain | 52. 14. 40. W. long. 81. 59. 58. 
ſwells it to more than a mile in width. | AMUSKEAG Falk, For „ a bridge 


In a freſhet the current is rapid, and | acroſs the falls, &c. read “' a bridge a 


thoſe who paſs are in danger of being | little below the falls,” &c. 

entangled in vines and briars, and | AUGUSTA, a town of Upper Canada. 
drowned; they are alſo in real danger 
jrom great numbers of hungry alligators. BAHIA Hondu, a bay on the north- 
The country for nearly 100 miles on | ern ſide of the iſland of Cuba. The bay 


each ſide of this river, that is to ſay, | has 1 5 and 10 fathoms water, the en- 


from the head of St. Mary's to Flint | trance into the harbour 8, and anchor- 
river, which is go miles weſt of the | age in 4 and 5 fathoms. The entrance 


Alabaha, is a continued ſoft, miry, | lies in N. lat. 23. 26. W. . 83. 
pine barren, affording neither water nor 25. | 


THE 


 ALABAMOUS, an old French fort, in 
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AMERICAN GAZETTEER. 


ABI 
A ARONSBURGH, lies at the head 
of Penn's Creek, Northumberland 

county, Pennſylvania, about 30 miles 
weſterly from Lewiſburgh, and 40 W. 
by N. from Sunbury. | 
Azacco, or Providence, one of the 
Bahama iflands, in the Atlantic ocean, 
ſuhject to Great-Britain. 'N. lat. 24. 
W. long. 77. See Providence. 

 ABACOOCHEE, or * a large ri- 
ver riſing in the 8. W. Territory, paſ- 
ſing into Georgia, through the Cherokee 
into the Creek country, where it unites 
with the Oakfuſkee, and forms the 
Alibama. | 

 ABBEVILLE County, in Ninety- Six 
diſtrict, 8. Carolina, bounded on the 
N. E. by the Saluda, and on the S. W. 
by the Savannah, is 35 miles in length 
and 21 in breadth; contains 9197 in- 
habitants, including 1665 ſlaves. 

ABERCORN, a ſmall town on Savan- 
nah river, in Georgia, about 5 miles 
from Ebenezer, and 13 N. W. of Sa- 
vannah. 

ABINEAU Port, on the N. fide of 
Lake Erie, is about 13 miles W. S. W. 
trom Fort Erie. | 

ABINGDON, a town at the head of 
the tide waters of Buſh river, Harford 
county, Maryland; 12 miles S. W. 
from Havre-de-Grece, and 20 N. E. 
trom Baltimore.—Cokeſbury College, 
inftituted by the Methodiſts, in 1785, 
is in this town, | 

ABINGDON, the chief town of Waſh- 
ington county, Virginia, contained but 
abont 20 houſes in 1788, now (1796) 
upwards of 150. It is about 145 miles 
from Campbell's tation, near Holſton; 


ABS 


260 from Richmond, in Virginia, in a 
dire& line, and 310 as the road runs, 
bearing a little to the S. of W. Lat. 
36. 30. N. 1 

ABINGTON, a townſhip in Plymouth 
county, Maffachuſetts ; 22 miles ſouth- 
eaſterly from Boſton, and contains 1453 
inhabitants. rae oma ts 

ABINGTON, a pariſh in the town of 
Pomfret, in Connecticut. 

ABINGTON, a village in Pennſylva- 
nia, 12 miles N, of Philadelphia. 


raguay, S. America. 
ABITIBBI, a ſmall lake in Upper 
Canada; on the S. ſide of which is a 


lies in N. lat. 49. W. long. 79. 40. Alſo 
the name of a river which runs N. and 
joins Mooſe river, near its mouth at 
| James's bay. 
ABIT1E1S, a lake N. of Nipiſſing 
lake, the N. B. boundary of Canada, 
in New South Wales; it has commu- 
nication with James's bay, near Mooſe 
Fort. N. lat. 59. 3. W. long. 78. 5. 
ABRAaM's Creek, falls into Hudſon's 
river, near the city of Hudſon. 
ABROJQs, or Baxos de Babuca, à 
bank, with ſeveral ſmall rocks and ifles, 
E. of Turk's iſland, in N. lat. 21. 5. 
W. long. 69. 40. Between this bank 
and Turk's iſland is a deep channel, for 
ſhips of any burden, 3 leagues wide. 


near the iſland of St. Barbe. | 
ABSECON Beach, on the coaſt of 


New-Jerley, 16 miles 8. W. from Little 
Egg Harbour. | | 
__— ACADIA, 


ABIPONES, an Indian nation in Pa- 


ſettlement called Frederick, which laſt 


AB KOLEOs, dangerous fhous, about 
co miles from the coaſt of Brazil, and 


% 
— —— 


2 ACA 


AcapfA, the name by which Nova- 
Scotia was called, when it belonged to 
the French, Its limits, as ſettled by the 
treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, were St. 
Lawrence river on the N. Penobſcot W. 
and the gulf of St. Lawrence on the E. 
This name was firſt applied to a tract, 
from the 40th to the 46th degrees of N. 
lat. granted to De Mons, Nov. 8, 1603, 
by Henry IV. ot France. 

ACAPALA, or Acapula, a town in 
the province of Chiapa, New Spain. 
It is ſituated on the Tobaſco river, near 
the city of Chiapa, and not tar from a 
bay in the South Sea, called 'Teguanti- 

ac. 
ACAPULCO, a city in New Spain, on 
a bay of the pacific ocean, 220 miles 
S. E. of Mexico; the chief port in this 
ſea, and the principal mart on the whole 
coaſt. Its harbour is ſo ſpacious that 
ſeveral hundred ſhips may ride in it 
without inconvenience. The mouth, 
which is detended by a low iſland, about 
a mile and a half long, and halt a mile 
broad, having a wide and deep channel 
at each end; the weſternmoſt channel is 
the narroweſt, but ſo deep that there 
is no anchoring ; and the Manilla ſhips 
paſs in that way; but thoſe from Lima 
enter through the S. W. channel. This 
harbour runs N. about three miles; then 
growing very narrow, turns ſhort to the 
W. and a mile farther it terminates. 
The town ſtands at the mouth of this 
paſlage, on the N. W. fide, cloſe by the 
ſea, and at the end of the town is a 
platform mounted with guns. Oppoſite 
to the town, on the E. fide, is a high 
and ftrong caſtle, with guns ot a large 
ſize. Ships commonly ride near the 
bottom ot the harbour, under the com- 
mand of the caſtle and platform. The 
town {urrounded by very high moun- 
tains, is ſo unhealthy, ſo deſtitute of 
good water, and fo diſagreeable, that 
except when the Manilla galeon is there, 
and while the conſequent fair continues, 
it is almoſt deſerted by the inhabitants. 
When ihe arrives in this port, ſhe 1s 
generally moored on its weltern fide 
and her cargo, conliſting of ſpices, all 
forts ot Chincie filks and manufactures, 
ſilk ſtockings, Indian ſtuffs, calicoes, 
chintz, together with other imall arti- 
cles, as goldimiths work, &c. are de- 
livered with all expedition; when the 
town of Acapulco, from almoſt ſolitude, 


is thyonged with merchants. from all 


vince of Vera Paz, in Mexico, 
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parts of Mexico and Peru. The cargo 
being landed, the ſilver and the goods 
intended for Manilla are taken on board, 
and the ſhip prepares to put to {ea with 


the utmoſt expedition. The galeon 
takes in here, in return for the goods 


which ſhe brings, at leaſt ten millions of 


dollars, a part of which pays the Span- 
iſh garriſons in the Philippine iſlands. 
The commerce of this place with Peru 
is not, as many writers have miſtaken, 
confined only to the annual ſhip from 
Lima; for at all other ſeaſons of the 
year, except that wherein the Acapulco 
ſhip arrives, the trade is open, and ſhips 


from Peru come hither frequently to 


exchange the commodities of that coun- 
try for thoſe of Mexico. From the end 
of November to the end of May, they 
have no rain here, and it is lo hot in 
January, when the tair generally begins, 
that merchants are obliged to do their 
buſineſs chiefly in the morning, When 
the fair is over, almoſtevery body leaves 


the place but a few blacks and mulat- 
The town 1s governed by a chief 


toes. 
juſtice, who has 20,000 pieces of eight 
per annum; and the curate, though al- 
lowed but 180 pieces of eight, makcs 
his place worth 24,000 by the burial 
fees of ſtrangers who die here, or on 
board the ſhips in the harbour. There 
is an hoſpital maintained here, by de- 
ductions from the pay of the ſoldiers, 
and the alms of the merchants. With- 
in a league of the E. of Acapulco, is 
Port Marquis, a very good harbour, where 
the ſhips from Peru generally run in 
contraband goods. Lat. 17. 22. N. long 

102. 20. W. | 


ACARAI, a town in Paraguay, 8. 


America, built by the Jeſuits, in 1624. 
N. lat. 26. W. long. 51. 5. 
ACASABASTIAN, a river in the pro- 
It runs 
into the Golfo Dulce, and has a town 


ſituated on its banks, of the ſame name. 


The ſource of this river is not far fron 

the South Sea. | 
ACASATHULA, a ſea port, ſituated 

on a point of land, in the province of 


Guatimala proper, in Mexico, on a bay 


of the South tea, about four leagues 
from Trinidad, It receives the greateſt 


part of the treaſures from Pern and 
Mexico. In its neigibourhood are three 

volcanoes. 
AcoMa, a town in New Mexico, 
North America, ſituated on a high 
mountain, 
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ADA 
fountain; with a ſtrong caſtle, and is 
the capital of the province. N. lat. 35. 
W. long. 104. 15. | 

Accouack County, in Virginia, is 
fituated on a peninſula, bounded N. by 
Maryland, E. by the ocean, and on the 
W. by Cheſapeak bay, and contains 
13,959 inhabitants, including 4262 
neee 

ACKLIN*s Key, lies about fifty miles 
S. E. from Long- Iſland, or Yuma, one 
of the Bahama iflands. It has Long 
Key 12 miles to the N. W. Upon the 
fouth eaſtward fide is an entire chain of 
rocks. N. lat. 22. 10. W. long. 73. 30. 


_. ACHIACHICA, a town in Mexico. 


dee Angelos. | | 
AcovEz,an Indian nation in Canada, 
ACQUACKNACK, or Acquaizunk, a 
town on the W. fide of Paſſaic river, 
in Eſſex county, New-Jerſey, 10 miles 
N. of Newark, and 17 N. W. from 


New-York. | 


ACToN, a townſhip in Middleſex 
county, Maflachuſetts, containing 853 


inhabitants; 24 miles N. W. of Boſton. 


AGWORTH, à townſhip in Cheſhire 
county, New-Hampſhire, incorporated 
in 1766, and contains 704 inhabitants 
8 miles E. by N. from Charleſtown, and 
73 N. W. by W. from Portſmouth. 

ADAMS, a townſhip in Berkſhire 
county, Maſſachuſetts, containing 2040 
inhabitants, is about 140 miles N. W. 
of Boſton. In the northern part of 
this town, is a great natural curioſity. 
A pretty mill ſtream, called Hudſon's 
Brook, which riſes in Vermont; and 
falls into the north branch of Hooſuck 
river, has, for 30 or 40 rods, formed a 
very deep channel, in ſome places 60 
teet deep, through a quarry of white 
marble, Over this channel, where 
deepeſt, ſome of the rocks remain, and 
form a natural bridge. From the top 
of this bridge to the water, is 62 fert; 
its length is about 12 or 15, and its 
breadth about 10. Partly under this 
bridge, and about 10 or 12 feet below 
it, is another, which is wid&, but not 
o long; for at the eaſt end they form 
one body of rock, 12 or 14 feet thick, 
and under this the water flows. The 
rocks here are moltly white, and in 
other places clouded, like the coarſe 
marble common at Laneſborough, and 
in other towns in Berkſhire county. 

ADAMSTOWN, a town in Lancaſter 
county, Pennlylvania, containing about 
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40 houſes; 20 miles N. E. of Lancaſter. ' 


ADAYES, See Mexicano River. 

ADD1SON County, in Vermont, is on 
the eaſt ſide of Lake Champlain, and 
1s divided nearly into equal parts by 
Otter creck ; has Chittenden county 
on the N. and Rutland county on the 
S. and contains 6449 inhabitants, diſ- 
perſed in 21 townſhips. It is about 30 
miles by 27: a range of the green 
mountains paſſes through it. Chief 
town Middlebury, granted Nov. 1761. 

ADDISON, a town of the above 
county, containing 401 inhabitants, Tt 
lies on Lake Champlain, and is feparat- 
ed from Newhaven, on the E. by Otter 
creek, Snake Mountains on the S. E. 
lie partly in this townſhip, granted 1761. 
 ADEQUATANGIE Creek, in New- 
York ſtate, is the eaſtern head water of 
Suſquehannah river. 

ADMIRALTY Bay, and Port Mul- 
2 on the N. W. coaſt of America, 
ie in N. lat. 59. 31. W. long. 140. 18. 

ADSON*'s Town, lies near the N. E. 
line of New-Jerſey, and 8. E. of the 
Drowned Lands; 27 miles N. of Mor- 
riſtown, and 24 N. W. of Patterſon. 

AFFUERAa;z one of the iſlands of Juan 
Fernandes, on the South Sea coaſt, in 
the kingdom of Chili. Long. from the 
meridian of Callao, 30. 20. about 400 
leagues to the N. of Cape Horn, This 
coaſt ſwarms with ſea lions and wolves, 

AGAMENTIGUS, a mountain of con- 
ſiderable elevation in the diftrict of 


Maine, diſtant about fix miles from Bald 


Head, and eight from York harbour, 
Lat 43. 16. N. and 70. 39. W. long. 
from Greenwich. It is a noted land- 
mark for ſcamen, and is a good direc- 
tory for the entry of Paſcataqua harbour, 
as it lies very nearly in the fame mert- 
dian with it, and with Pigeon Hill, on 
Cape Ann. The mountain 1s covered 
with wood and ſhrubs, and affords paſ- 
ture up to its ſummit, where there is an 
enchanting proſpet. The cultivated 
parts of the country, eſpecially on the 
S. and S. W. appear as a beautiful gar- 
den, interſected by the majeltic river 
Paſcataqua, its bays and branches. The 
immenſe ranges of mountains on the N. 
and N. W. afford a ſublime ſpectacſe; 
and on the ſea ſide, the various indent- 
ings of the coaſt, from Cape Ann to 
Cape Elizabeth, are plainly in view in 
a hos day; and the Atlantic ſtretches 


to the E, as far as the power of viſion 


H 2 


extends. 
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extends. At this ſpot the bearings of 
the {ollowing objects were taken, with 
a good ſurveying inſtrument, October 


11, 1780. 
Summit of the White Mountains, 
N. 15. W. 


Cape Porpoi'e, N. 63. E. 
Rocheſter Hill, N. 64. W. 
Tuckaway South Peak, 8. 80. W. 
Froſt's Hill, Kittery, S. 57. W. 
Saddle of Bonabeag, N. 14. W. 
Iſle of Shoals Meeting-hcule, S. 6. E. 
Varney's Hill, in Dover, diſtant 101 
miles by menluration, N. 89. W. 
Variation of the Needle, 6. W. 
___ AGAMENTICUS, a river in the centre 
of York county, diſtrict of Maine. Tt 
1s indebted to the ocean for its waters, 
through Paſcataqua Bay; having no 
conſiderable aid fiom ſtreams of freſh 
water. Its mouth is about four miles 
foutherly from Cape Neddic river. 
Small veſſels can enter here. 


AGAMUNTIC, or Amaguntic Pond, 


in the diſtrict of Maine, ſends its waters 
northward to the Chaudiere, through 
the welt branch of that river. 28 

AGOMIESO, an ifland in James's Bay, 

near its weſtern coaſt, N. N. E. from 
Albany Fort. 
AGuGa Cape, on the coaſt of Peru, 
S. America, lies ſouthward of Puira, in 
the 6oth deg. of S. lat. and in the 8 ad of 
W. long. 

ALABAHA, a conſiderable river in E. 
Florida. Alſo ſaid to be the name of 
a branch of St. Mary's river. 

ALABAMA, an Indian village, delight- 
fully ſituated on the banks of the Miſ- 
ſiſſippi, on ſeveral ſwelling green hills, 
gradually aſcending from the verge of 
the river. Theſe Indians are the re- 
mains of the ancient Alabama nation, 


who inhabited the eaſt arm of the Great | 
 ſprightly, and fat, yet they are ſubject 


Mobile river, which ſtill bears their 
name, now poſſeſſed by the Creeks, or 
Muſcogulges, who conquered the for- 
mer. oa 

ALABAMA River, is formed by the 
junction of the Coo/a or Coojee, or High 
Toum river, and Tallapooite river, at 
Little Tallaſce, and runs ina S. W. di- 
rection, until if meets Tombighee river 
from the N. W. at the great ifland 
which it there forms, 9o miles from the 
mouth of Mobile bay, in the gulph of 
Mexico. This beautiful river has a 
gentle current, pure waters, and excel- 
lent fiſh. It runs about 2 miles an hour, 


ALA 
is 70 or 80 rods wide at its head, and 
trom 15 to 18 feet deep, in the drieſt 
ſeaſon. 


Travellers have gone down in large 
boats, in the month of May, in 9 days 
from Little Tallaſee to Mobile hay, 
which is about 350 miles by water. 
Its banks abound with valuable pro- 
ductions in the vegetable and mineral 


kingdoms. 
ALABASTER, or Eleuthera, one of 


the Bahama or Lucayo iſlands, on 


ſoil of this iſland, and Harbour Iſland, 
which lies at the north end of it, is bet- 
ter than Providence Iſland, and pro- 
duces the greateſt part of the pine-ap- 


very healthy. N. lat. 25. to 26. W. 
long. 75. to 76. 5. 


green plain, in the country of the In- 
dians of that name, in E. Florida, fitu- 


guſtine. It is about 15 miles over, and 
50 in circumterence; and tcarcely a 
tree or buſh of any kind to be ſeen on 
it. It is encircled with high ſloping 


fragrant orange groves, riſing from an 
exuberantly fertile ſoil. The ancient 


| Alachua town ſtood on the borders of 


this Savannah ; but the Indians remov- 
ed to Cuſcowilla, 2 miles diſtant, on 
account of the unhealthineſs of the for- 
mer ſcite, occaſioned by the ſtench of 
the putrid fiſh and reptiles, in the ſum- 
mer and autumn, driven on ſhore by 
the alligators, and the noxious exhala- 
tions trom the marſhes of the ſavannah, 
Though the horned cattle and horſes 
bred in theſe meadows are large, ſleek, 


to mortal diſeaſes; ſuch as the water 
rot, or ſcald, occaſioned by the warm 
water of the ſavannah ; while thoſe 
which range in the high foreſts are 
clear of this diforder. | 

| ALACRANES, Los, a long range of 
ſhoals, banks, and rocks, on the touth 
lide of the gulph of Mexico, oppotite 
the peninſula of Yucatan, eait from 
Stone Bank, and weſt from Cape St. 
Antonio; within the 23d deg. of N. 
lat. and between the 89th and g1it de- 
grees of W. long. 


q 


ALASKE, a long peninſula on the 
7 N. W. coalt 


The banks are about 5o feet 
high, and ſeldom, if ever, overflowed. 


which is a ſmall fort and garriſon, It 

is on the Great Bahama Bank. The 

ples that are exported ; the climate is 
ALACHUA SAYANNAH, is a level 


ated about 75 miles weſt from St. Au- 


hills, covered with waving torelts, and 
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throws itſelf into the open, flat country, 


joined by the Oconee, which likewiſe has 


junction, it aſſumes the name of Alata- 


turnings, enters the ocean between Sa- 


and deepeſt, after i's ſeparation from 


oppoſite N. Hero iſland, 2 56 inhabitants. 


46 miles by 28. By the ſtate cenſus, 


county, is ſituated on the weſt bank of | 
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N. W. coaft of America, formed by 
Briſtol bay and the ocean on the N. W. 
and N. and by the ocean and the wa- 
ters of Cook's river on the S. and S. E. 
At its extremity are a number of iſlands, 
the chief of which, in their order weſt- 
ward, are, Oonemak, Oonalaſha, and 
Ocumnak, which form part of the chain 
or cluſter of iſlands called the North- 
ern Archipelago. Capt. Cook, on his 
return in 1779, paſſed through the 
channel eaſt of Oonemak iſland. See 
N. W. Craft of America. | 

ALATAMAHA, a navigable river of 
Georgia. It riſes in the Cherokee 
mountains, near the head of a weſtern 
branch of Savannah river, called Tu- 
gulo. In its deſcent through the 
mountains it receives ſeveral auxiliary 
ſtreams; thence it winds, with con- 
ſiderably rapidity, through the hilly 
country 250 miles, from whence it 


by the name of Oakmulgee. Thence, 
after meandering for 150 miles, it is 


its ſource in the mountains. Atter this 


maha, when it becomes a large majeſtic 
river; and flowing with a gentle cur- 
rent throngh foreſts and plains 100 
miles, diſcharges itſelf into the Atlantic 
by ſeveral mouths. The north channel 
glides by the heights of Darien, about 
10 miles above the bar, and after ſeveral 


pelo and Wolf iſlands. The ſouth 
channel, which is eſteemed the largeſt 


the north, deſcends gently, taking its 
courſe between M*<Intoſh and Brough- 
ton iſlands; and at laſt by the weſt 
coaſt of St. Simon's Sound, between the 
ſouth end of the iſland of that name, 
and the north end of Jckyl ifland. At 
its confluence with the Atlantic, it is 
500 yards wide. | 

ALBAN's, ST. a townſhip in Franklin 
county, Vermont, on Lake Champlain, 


ALBANY County, on Hudion's ri— 
ver, in the ſtate of New-York; lies be- 
tween Ulſter and Saratoga; its extent 


Jan. 20, 1796, the number of electors 

in this county were 6037, and the num- 

ber of towns 11. | 
ALBANY, the chief town of the ahove 


— 
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Hudſon's river, 160 miles north of the 
city of New- York, to which it is next 
in rank, and 340 S. of Quebec. N. lat. 
42. 39. W. long. 73. 30. This city and 
ſuburbs, by enumeration in 1797, con- 
tained 1263 buildings, of which $64 were 
dwelling-houſcs, and 6021 inhabitants. 
Many of them are in the Gothic ſtyle, 
with the gable end to the ftreet, which 
cuſtom the firlt ſettlers brought from 
Holland; the new houſes are built in the 
modern ſtile. Its inhabitants are collect- 
ed from various parts of the world, and 
ſpeak a great variety of languages, but 


the Engliſh predominates ; and the uſe 


of every other is gradually leſſening. 
Albany 1s unrivalled for fituation, being 
nearly at the head of ſloop navigation, 
on one of the nobleſt rivers in the world. 
It enjoys à ſalubrious air, and is the 
natural emporium of the increaſing 
trade of a large extent of country W. 
and N.—a country of an excellent foil, 
abounding in every article for the W. 
India market; plentitully watered with 
navigable lakes, creeks and rivers, ſet- 
tling with almoſt unexampled rapidity, 
and capable of affording ſubſiſtence to 
millions of inhabitants: and when the 
contemplated locks and canals are com- 
pleted, and convenient roads opened 
into every part of the country, all which 
will, it is expected, be accompliſhed in 
the courſe of a few years, Albany will 
probably encreaſe and flouriſh beyond 

almoſt any other city or town in the 
United States. The public buildings 

are, a Low Dutch church, of ancient 
and very curious conſtruction, one for 
©, piſcopalians, two for Preſbyterians, 

one tor Germans, or High Dutch, and 
one for Methodiſts; an hoſpital, city 
hall, and a handiome brick jail, The 

corporation conſiſts of a mayor, record- 

er, ſix aluermen, and as many aſſiſtants. 

In the year 1609, Henry Hudſon, whoſe 

name the river bears, aſcended it in his 

boat to Aurania, the ſpot on which Al- 

bany now ſtands. 

The improvements in this city, with- 
in 5 or 6 years paſt, have been very great 
in almoſt all reſpects, Wharves have 
been built on the river, the ſtreets have 
been paved, a bank inſtituted, a new aid 
handſome ſtyle of building introduced, 
and now excellent water (an article in 


| which this city has hitherto been ex- 


tremely deficient, having been obliged 
to uſe the dirty water of the river) 1s 
A 3 about 
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about to be conducted into the various 
parts of the city, from a fine ſpring 5 
miles weſt of the city. For theſe im- 
provements the inhabitants are indebt- 
ed to the patriotic exertions of a very 
few gentlemen. | 
One mile north of this city, in its 
ſuburbs, near the manor houſe of lieu- 
tenant governor Van Renſlalaer, are 
very ingeniouſly conſtructed, extenſive 
and uſctu] works, for the manufacture 
of Scotch and rappee ſnuff, roll and cut 
tobacco of different kinds, chocolate, 
muſtard, ſtarch, hair-powder, ſplit peaſe, 
and hulled barley. Theſe valuable 
works are the property of Mr. James 
Caldwell, who unfortunately loſt a 
complete ſet of ſimilar works by fire, 
in July, 1794, with the ſtock, valued 
at 37,500 dollars. It is a circumſtance 
worthy of remark, and is evincive of the 
induſtry and enterprize of the proprie- 
tor, that the whole of the preſent build- 
ings and machinery were begun and 
completed in the ſhort ſpace of eleven 
months. Theſe works are decidedly 
_ ſuperior to any of the kind in America. 
All the articles above enumerated, even 
to the ſpinning of tobacco, are manu- 
factured by the aid of water machinery. 
For the invention of this machinery the 
| proprietor has obtained a patent. "Theſe 
works give employment and ſubſiſtence 
to 40 poor boys, and a number of work- 
men. Men who make ſuch efforts to 
advance American manufactures, de- 
ſerve well of their country. 

ALBANY, a Britiſh fortreſs in New 
South Wales, in N. America, fituated 
on the river of the ſame name. N. lat. 
53. 10. W. long. 87. 20. 

ALBANY River, falls into James's 
bay, in N. America, in N. lat. 51. 30. 
W. long. 84. 30. This river runs in a 
N. E. direction, and has communica- 
tion with a vaſt chain of ſmall lakes, in 
a line 8. W. tothe S. end of Winnipeg 
lake, a body of water next in ſize to 
Lake Superior. | 

ALBEMARLE County, in Virginia, 
lies between the Blue ridge and the tide 
waters, and contains 12,585 inhabit- 
arts, including 5579 flaves. Its extent 
about 25 miles ſquare. | | 

ALBEMARLE SOUND, on the coaſt of 
North Carolina, is a kind of inland ſea, 
60 miles in length, and from & to 12 in 
breadth. Tt lies north of Pamplico 


Sound, and communicates with it; as 


3 
it likewiſe does with Currituck Inlet, 
It receives Roanoke and Meherrin ri- 
vers, and the paſſage into it from the 
ſea is called Roanoke Inlet. | 

ALBION, NEW, the name given by 
Sir Francis Drake to California, and 
part of the N. W. coaſt of America, 
when he took poſſeſſion of it. A large 
tract of the N. W. coaſt is thus called. 
Capt. Cook landed on a part of this 
coait on the 7th of March, 1778, in 
N. lat. 74. 33. E. long. 235. 10. which 
he thus deſcribes : “ The land is full 
of mountains, the tops of which are 
covered with ſnow z while the vallies 
between them, and the grounds on the 
ſea- coaſt, high as well as low, are co- 
vered with trees, which form a beautiful 
proſpect, as of one vaſt foreſt. At firſt 
the natives ſeemed to prefer iron to 
every other article of commerce; at 
lait they preferred braſs. They were 
more tenacious of their property than 
any of the ſavage nations that had 
hitherto been met with; ſo that they 
would not part with wood, water, graſs, 
nor the moſt trifling article without 4 
compenſation, and were ſometimes very 
unreaſonable in their demands.” 

ALDEN, FoRT, in Cherry Valley, in 
the ſtate of New- York. | 

ALEMPIGON, a ſmall lake northward 
of Lake Superior. wm 2 
ALEXANDRIA, a townſhip in Graf- 
ton county, New- Hampſhire, containing 
298 inhabitants; incorporated in 1782. 
ALEXANDRIA, a townſhip in Hun- 
terdon county, New- Jerſey, containing 


1503 inhabitants, incluſive of 40 ſlaves. 


ALEXANDRIA, a ſmall town in Hunt- 
ingdon county, Pennſylvania, on the 
Frankſtown branch of Juniatta river; 
192 miles N. W. of Philadelphia. 

ALEXANDRIA, formerly called Bel- 
hawen, a city in Virginia, fituated on 


the ſouthern bank of the Patowmac 


river, in Fairfax county, about 5 miles 
S. W. from the Federal City, 60 S. W. 
from Ball imore, 60 N. from Frederick1- 
burgh, 168 N. of Williamſburgh, and 
290 from the ſea; 38, 45. N. lat. and 
77. 10. W. long. Its ſituation is ele- 


vated and pleaſant. The ſoil is clayey. 
The original ſettlers, anticipating its 
future growth and importance, laid out 
the ſtreets on the plan of Philadelphia. 
It contains about 400 houſes, many of 
which are handſomely built, and 2748 
inhabitants. This city, upon * 

the 


ALL 


che navigation of Patowmac river, and 


in conſequence of its vicinity to the 


future ſeat of the federal government, 
bids fair to be one of the moſt thriving 
commercial places on the continent. 
Axons, a townſhip in Berkſhire 
county, Maſſachuſetts, containing 577 
inhabitants; 145 miles weſtward from 
Boſton. | 

ALFORDSTOWN, a ſmall town in 
Moor county, North-Carolina, 

ALGONQUINS, an Indian nation in 
Upper Canada, on the north fide of 
Lake Huron. 

ALKANSAS, or Arkanſas, an Indian 
nation in Louiſiana, on the weſt ſide of 
Miſſifippi river, near the river of the 
ſame name, in N. lat. 34. See Arlan- 
ſas River. | 
ALLBURG, a townſhip in Franklin 
county, Vermont, containing 446 inhabi- 
tants; ſituated on Miſſiſque Bay. 

ALLEGHANY Mountains, between 
the Atlantic ocean, the Miſſiſippi river, 
and the lakes, are a long and broad 


range of mountains, made up of a great 


number of ridges, extending north-eaſt- 
erly and ſouth-weſterly, nearly parrallel 
to the ſea coaſt, about goo miles in 
length, and from 60 to 150 and 200 
miles in breadth. Mr. Evans obſerves, 
with reſpect to that part of theſe moun- 
tains which he travelled over, viz. in 
the back parts of Pennſylvania, that 
{carcely one acre in ten is capable of 
culture. This, however, is far from 
being the caſe in all parts of this range. 
Numerous tracts of fine arable and 
grazing land intervene between the 
ridges. Thedifferent ridges which com- 


* . . . 4 
pole this immenſe range of mountains, 
have different names 


in the different 
ſtates, viz. the Blue Ridge, the North 
Mountain, or North Ridge, or Dewil's 
Back-bone, Laurel Ridee, Fackſon's 
Mountains, and Kittatinny Mountains ; 
which ſee under theſe names. All theſe 
ridges, except the Alleghany, are broken 
through by rivers, which appear to have 
forced their way through ſolid rocks. 
This principal ridge is more immedi- 
ately called Alleghany, and is deſcrip- 


tively named the Back-bone of the United | 
States. 


From theſe ſeveral ridges pro- 


ceed innumerable branches, or ſpurs. 
The general name of the wholerange, 
taken collectively, ſeems not yet to have 
been determined. Mr. Evans calls them 
the Endleſs Mountains ; others have 
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called them the Appalachian Mountains, 
from a tribe of Indians who live on a 
river which proceeds from this moun- 
tain, called the Appalachicola; but the 
moſt common name is the Alleghany 
Mountains, ſo called, probably, from 
the principal ridge of the range. Theſe 
mountains are not confuſedly ſcaitered, 
riſing here and there into high peaks, 
overtopping each other; but run along 
in uniform ridges, ſcarcely half a mile 
high. They ſpread as you proceed 
ſouth, and ſome of them terminate in 
high perpendicular bluffs : others gra- 
dually ſubſide into a level country, giv- 
ing riſe to the rivers which run ſouth- 
erly into the Gulph of Mexico, 
ALLEGHANY River, in Pennſylva- 
nia, riſes on the weſtern ſide of the Al- 
leghany Mountain, and after running 
about 200 miles in a S. W. direction, 
meets the Monongahela at Pittſburg, 
and both united, form the Ohio. The 
lands on each ſide of this river, for 150 
miles above Pittſburg, conſiſt of white 
oak and cheſnut ridges, and in many 
places of poor pitch pines, interſperſed 
with tracks of good land, and low mea- 
dows. This river, and the Ohio like- 
wiſe, from its head waters until it en- 
ters the Miſſiſippi, are known and call- 
ed by the name of Alleghany River, by 
the Seneca, and other tribes of the Six 
Nations, who once inhabited it. 
ALLEGHANY County, in Pennſylva- 
nia, extends from the junction of the 
river of that name with the Ohio, where 
its chief town, Pittſburg, is ſituated, to 
the New-York line. It contains 10,309 
inhabitants, including 159 ſlaves, 
ALLEGHANY, is the molt weftern 
county in Maryland, and has Pennſyl- 
vania on the north. 'The windings of 
the Patowmac River ſeparate it from 
Virginia on the fouth, and Sideling-hill 
Creek divides it from Waſhington coun- 
ty on the eaſt, It contains 4809 in- 
habitants, including 258 ſlaves. Cum- 
berland is its chief town. 
ALLEMAENGEL, a ſmall Moravian 
ſettlement on Swetara River, in Penn- 
ſylvania. | 
ALLEMAND, a river which falls into 
the Miſſiſippi from the S. E. about 43 
miles S. of the Natches. | 
ALLENSTOWN, a town in New-Jer- 
ſey, in Monmouth county, 15 miles N. 
E. from Burlington, and 13 S. by E. 


from Princeton. 
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AlIERSsTOVN, a townſhip in Rock- 


ingham county, New-Hampſhire, con- 
taining 254 inhabitants; ſituated on 
the E. ſide of Merrimack river, 25 miles 


N. W. of Exeter, and 40 from Portſ- 


mouth. 

ALLEN - Town, in Pennſylvania, 
Northampton county, on the point of 
land formed by Jordan's creek, and the 
Little Leheigh. It contains about 90 
houſes, and an academy. 

ALLOWAY Creek, in Salem county, 
New- Jerſey, empties into the Delaware. 
It is navigable 16 miles, interrupted, 
however, by ſeveral draw-bridges. 


ALL-SAINTS, iſlands near Guada- 


Joupe iſland, in the Weſt-Indies. 
ALL-SAINTS, a pariſh in George- 
town diſtrict, South-Carolina, contain- 
ing 2225 inhabitants, of whom 429 are 
whites, and 1795 flaves, It ſends a 
member to each houſe of the ſtate legiſ- 
lature. 
ALL-SAINTS Bay, a captainſhip in 
the middle diviſion of Brazil, fo called 
from a large bay of that name, bound- 
ed N. by the Ria Real; on the S. by 
that of Las Ilheos; on the E. by the 
ocean; and on the W. by three uncon- 


quered nations of Indians, It is reck- 
oned one of the richeſt and moſt fertile 


captainſhips in all Brazil, producing 
great quantities of cotton and ſugar. 
The bay itſelf is about 24 leagues over, 
interſperſed with a number of {mall, but 
pleaſant iſlands, and is of prodigious 
advantage to the whole country. It 
has ſeveral cities and towns, particularly 
St. Salvador, which is its capital. All- 
Saints Bay lies in lat. 12. 3. S. long. 40. 
10. W. See Salvador. | 

AUMARIA. See Villa Rica. 

ALMIRA, a town in Mexico. See 
Angelos. 

AMESBURY, a flourifhing town in 
Eſſex county, Maſſachuſetts, on the 
north weſtern bank of Merrimack ri- 
ver, about four miles N. W. of New- 
buryport, containing 1801 inhabit- 
ants. Powaws river divides the town- 
ſhip from Saliſbury, over which a 
handſome bridge has lately been erect- 
cd. A number of mills lie on this 
river round the lower falls. See 
Poxwaws rider. 

ALSTEAD, a townſhip in Cheſhire 
county, New-Hampſhire, containing 
1111 inhabitants; 8 miles S. from 
Charleſtown, | „„ 
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ALTON, a tract of land in Strafford 


county, New-Hampſhire, N. E. from 5 


Barnſtead. 

ALVARADO, a river in New Spain, 
which riſes in the mountains of the 
Zapotecas, and, after making a circuit 
through the province of Mazaltan, and 
receiving ſeveral ſmaller rivers and 
ſtreams, empties into the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, at 30 miles diſtance from Vera- Cruz. 

AMANIBO, a town on the coaſt of 
Guiana, between Paramaribo, and Cay- 
enne. 

. AMAPALLA, a ſeaport town in the 
province of Guatimala, in North-Ameri- 
ca, on a gulf of the ſame name, 220 
miles S. E. of the town of Guatimala. 
N. lat. 12. 30. W. long. 86. 40. 

AMARISCOGGIN River. See Androſ- 
coggin. 

AMATIQUES, a ſeaport town at the 
mouth of Guanacos river, which emp- 


ties into the Amatique gulf, or gulf of 


Honduras, in the province of Vera Pas, 
Mexico. The inhabitants are chiefly 


logwood- cutters, and on the S. of the 


gulf is a tract of land called Amatique 

land. Lat. 15. 23. long. 89. 
AMAZONIA, a large country in S. 

America, 1400 miles in length, and goo 


in breadth; ſituated between the equa- 


tor and 20 S. lat. and bounded N. by 
Terra Firma and Guiana; E. by Bra- 
zil; S. by r and W. by Peru; 
but has never yet been thoroughly ex- 
plored. The river Amazon, called alſo 
Maragnon, the largeſt in the known 


world, gives name to this country, A 


great number of rivers which ruſh down 
with amazing impetuoſity from the 
eaſtern declivity of the Andes, unite in 
a ſpacious plain, and form this immenſe 
river. Inits progreſs it runs 3 300 miles 
from W. to F. acroſs South-America. 
Some of the rivers which fall into it are 
very broad and deep. The chief of 
theſe, from the S. and 8. W. proceed- 
ing from the mouth weſtward, are Ara- 
guaya, Paratinaa, Madeira, Purus, Yu- 


lay, Yulacina, and Ucayai rivers. From 
the N. and N. W. progreſſing from its 


mouth, are Pama, Negro, Vupura, 
Iſſa and Napo, which laſt riſes near 
the town of Archidona, about 150 miles 
ealtward of Quito. The Amazon is 
interſperſed with a great number of 
iſlands, which are too often overflowed 
to admit of culture, It talls into the 
Atlantic ocean under the equator, and 
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is there 150 miles broad. It received 
its preſent name from Francis d'Orilla- 
na, who ſaid he ſaw armed women on 
its banks. He was deputed, in 1516, 
to penetrate into the courles of this riv- 
er, which he did with an armed ſhip, 
and fought ſeveral nations of Indians, 
till he came to that place where he ſaw 
the armed women, who, with bows 
and arrows, oppoſed his paſſage. 

The air is cooler in this country than 
could be expected, conſidering it is 
fituated in the middle of the torrid 
This is partly owing to the 
heavy rains which occaſion the rivers 
to overflow their banks one half of the 
year, and partly to the cloudineſs of 
the weather, which obſcures the ſun a 


great part of the time it is above the 


horizon. During the rainy ieafon, the 
country is ſubject to dreadful ſtorms ot 
thunder and lightning. 

The ſoil is extremely fertile, produc- 
ing a great variety of the tropical fruits; 
likewiſe a variety of timber, as cedar, 


red-wood, pak, ebony, log-wood, and 


many other ſorts of dying wood; ta- 
gether with tobacco, ſugar canes, cot- 
ton, potatoes, baliam, honey, &c. The 
woods abound with tigers, wild boars, 
buffaloes, deer, and game of various 
kinds. The rivers and lakes abound 
with fiſh. Here are alſo fea cows and 
turtles; but the alligators and water 
ſerpents render fiſhing a dangerous 


employment. 


The natives of this country are of a 
good ſtature, have handſome features, 
long black hair, and are of a copper 
colour. They are ſaid to have a taſte 
for the imitative arts, eſpecially paint- 
ing and ſculpture, and turn out good 
mechanics. 
ton cloth. Their houſes are huilt with 
wood and clay, and thatched with 
reeds. Their arms in general, are 
darts and javelins, bows and arrows, 
with targets of cane or fiſh ſkins. The 
ſcveral nations are governed by chiefs 


or caciques; it being obſervable. that 


the monarchical form of government 
has prevailed almoſt univertally, both 
among ancient and modern nations, in 


The regia 


of parrot's teathers, a chain of tiger's 
teeth or claws, which hang round the 
waiſt, and a wooden ſword, © 


 AuBER Bay, on the peninſula of 


They ſpin and weave cot- 
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Vucaten, in the bay of Honduras, lies 
N. of Aſcenſion bay, which ſee. 
AMBERGREESE Key, an ifland in 
Hanover bay, on the eaſt fide of the 
peninſula ot Yucaten, in the bay of 
Honduras. It 1uns along the mouth of 
the bay, is 70 miles long, but very nar- 
row. Ste Aſcenſion bay. 
AMBOY. See Perth Amboy. 
AMBROSE, St. an iſland in the S. Pa- 
cific ocean, on the coaſt of Chili, 4 or 


5 leagues due W. from St. Felix iſland. 


At firſt view, it appears like two ſmall 
iſlands, but after a nearer approach, it 
is tound they are joined by a reef. It 
hies in 26. 13. S. lat. and 80. 55. W. 
long. from Greenwich. There is 2 
large rock 4 miles to the northward of 
the iſland, called, from its appearance, 
Sail rock. Capt. Roberts, who was 
here in 1792, found St. Felix iſland in- 
acceſſible. On St. Ambroſe iſland, his 


crew killed and cured 13,000 feal ſkins. 


of the beit quality, in ſeven weeks. The 
ifland has little elſe to recommend it. 
Fiſh and crawfiſh abound. The beſt 
tealon for ſealing is from the itt ot 


April to the 1ſt of Auguſt. The iſland 


has the appearance of having had vol- 
canic eruptions. 

AMELTIA, a county in Virginia, ſitu- 
ated between the Bluc-ridge and the 
tide waters, having Cumberiand coun- 
ty N. Prince George county E. and 
Lunenburg county S. and M'. Ame- 
lia, including Nottaway, a new county, 
contains 18,097 inhabitants, of whom 
11,037 are ſlaves. | 

AMELIA Iſle, on the coaſt of E. Flo- 
rida, lies ahout 7 leagues N. of St. 
Auguſtine, and very near Talbot iſland 
on the S. at the mouth of St. John's 
river. It is 13 miles long and 2 bread, 
is very fertile, and has an excellent har- 
bonur. Its N. end lies oppotite Cum- 
berland if} ind, between which and Anie- 
lia Iſle js the entry into St. Mary's riv- 
er, in N. lat. 30. 52. W. long. 67. 23. 

AMELINS, £cor a, is a ſouth eaſtern 
head branch of Wabaſh river, whole 
mouth is 9 miles N. E. from the mouth 
of Salamanie river, and 45 miles S8. W. 
from the Miami village and fort. 

AMOENIA, a thriving townſhip in 
Dritcheis county, New-York, 6 miles 
diftant trom Sharon, in Connecticut. 
It contains 3078 inhabitants, of whom 
383 are eic&tars. 

AIMEKICA, is one of the four quar- 
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ters of the world, probably the largeſt 
of the whole, and is, from its late diſ- 
covery, frequently denominated the 
New World, or New Hemiſpbere. This 
vaſt country extends from the 56th de- 
gree of S. lat. to the north pole, and 
trom the 55th to the 16 5th degree of 
W. long. from Greenwich. It is near- 
ly 10, ooo miles in length. Its average 
breadth may be about 1800 or 2000 
miles. It has two ſummers, and a dou- 
ble winter, and enjoys almoſt all the 
variety of climates which the earth 


affords. It is waſhed by two great 


oceans. To the eaſtward it has the 
Atlantic, which divid-s it from Europe 
and Africa. To the W. it has the Pa- 
cific, or Great South Sea, by which it 


is leparated fram Aſia. By theſe it 


carries on a direct commerce with the 
other three parts of the world. Ame- 
rica is divided into two great continents, 
called North and South America, by an 
iſthmus about soo miles long; and 


which, at Darien, about lat. 9. N. is 


only 60 miles over; other writers ſay 
34 miles. This iſthmus, with the 
northern and ſouthern continents, forms 
the Gulph of Mexico, in and near 
which lie a great number of iſlands, 
called the V- Indies, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the caſtern parts of Aſia, which 
are called the Faft-Indtes. 

In America nature ſeems to have car- 
ried on her operations upon a larger 
jcale, and with a bolder hand, and to 
have diſtinguiſhed the features of this 


country by a peculiar magnificence, 


he mountains of America are much 
ſuperior in height to thoſe in the other 
diviſions of the globe. Even the plain 
of Quito, which may be conſidered as 
the baſe of the Andes, is elevated far- 
ther above the level of the ſea than the 
top of the Pyrences in Europe; and 
Chimborazo, the moſt elevated point 
ot the Andes, is 20, 280 feet high, which 
is at leaſt 7102 feet above the peak of 
Teneriffe. From the lofty and exten- 


ſive mountains of America, deſcend 


rivers, with which the ſtreams of Eu- 
rope, of Aſia, or of Africa, are not to 
be compared, either for length ot courſe, 
or for the vaſt body of water which 
they convey to the ocean. The Da- 
nube, the Indus, the Ganges, or the 
Nile, in the eaſtern hemiſphere, are not 
of equal magnitude even with the St. 
Lawrence, the Miſſouri, or the Miſſi- 
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ſippi, in North America; and fall far 
ſhort of the Amazon, and the La Pla- 
ta, in South- America. 

The lakes of the New World are no 
leſs conſpicuous for grandeur than its 
mountains and rivers. There is noth- 
ing in other parts of the globe which 
retembles the prodigious chain of lakes 
in North-America, viz. Superior, Michi- 
gan, Huron, Erie, and Ontario. They 
may be properly termed inland ſeas of 
treſh water. And even thole of the 
ſecond or third claſs, are of greater 
circuit, (the Caſpian ſea excepted) than 
the greateſt lake of the ancient conti- 
nent. ; 

The luxuriance of the vegetable cre- 
ation in the New World is extremely 
great. In the ſouthern provinces, 
where the moiſture of the climate is 
aided by the warmth of the ſun, the 
woods are almoſt impervious, and the 
ſurface of the ground 1s hid from the 
eye under a thick covering of ſhrubs, 
of herbs, and weeds. In the northern 
provinces, although the foreſts are not 
incumbered with the ſame wild luxuri- 
ance of vegetation, the trees of various 
ſpecies are generally more lofty, and 
often much larger, than are to be ſeen 
in any other parts of the world. 

This vaſt country produces moſt of 


| the metals, minerals, plants, fruits, &c. 


to be met with in the other parts of 
the world, and many of them in great- 
er quantities, and in high perfection. 
The gold and filver of America have 
ſupplicd Enrope with thoſe precious 
metals. The gold and filyer of Europe 
now bear little proportion to the high 
price ſet upon them before the diſcove- 
ry of America. It allo produces dia- 
monds, pearls, emeralds, amethyſts, 
and other valuable ſtones. To theſe, 
which are chiefly the productions of 
South-America, may be added a great 
number of other commodities, which, 
though of leſs price, are of much great- 
er ule. Of thele are the plentiful ſup- 


plics of cochineal, indigo, anatto, log- 


wood, brazil, fuſtic, pimenta, lignum- 
vitæ, rice, ginger, cocoa, or the choco- 
late-nut, ſugar, cotton, tobacco, banil- 
las, red-wood, the balſams of Tolu, 
Peru, and Chili, that valuable article in 
medicine, the Jeſuit's bark, mechoacan, 
ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla, caſſia, tamarinds, 
hides, furs, ambergriſe, and a great va- 


riety of woods, roots, and plants, to 
| which, 
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which, before the diſcovery of America, 
the Europeans were either entire ſtran- 
gers, or which they were forced to buy 
at an extravagant rate from Aſia and 
Africa, through the hands of the Ve- 
netians and Genoeſe, who then en- 
groſſed the trade of the eaſtern world. 
On this continent there grows alſo a 
variety of excellent native fruits; as 
pine-apples, citrons, lemons, oranges, 
pomegranates, figs, grapes, a great va- 
riety of culinary, medicinal, and other 
Herbs, roots and plants, with many ex- 
otic productions, which are brought 
to as great perfection as in their native 
toil. 
_ Notwithſtanding the many ſettle- 
ments of the Europeans on this conti- 
nent, great part of America remains 
ſtill unknown. The northern conti- 
nent contains the four Britiſh provinces, 
Viz. 1. Upper Canada; 2. Lower Ca- 
nada, to which are annexed New- Brit- 
ain, and the ifland of Cape-Breton ; 
3. New-Brunſwickz 4. Nova Scotia, 


to which is annexed Sr. John's ifland. 


Beſides theſe are the iſland of Nexw- 


foundland, and the fixreen UNITED 
'STATES, It contains alto the Spaniſh 


territories of Eaſt and Weſt Florida, 
Louiſiana, Nexo Mexico, California, and 
Mexico. Beſide theſe, there are im- 
menſe unexplored regions to the W. 
and N. W. In the ſouthern continent, 
Jie the Spaniſh provinces of Terra 


N 
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Firma, Guiana, Peru, Paraguay, and 


Chit; together with that of Brazil, 
belonging to the Portugueſe, and the 
country of Surinam, belonging to the 
Dutch. Vaſt tracts, however, in the 


inland parts, are unknown, being com- 


prehended under the general name of 


Amazonia, formerly called Maragnon. 
A large diſtrict allo hes between the 
ſtraits of Magellan and the province of 
Paraguay, called Patagonia, little 
known, Woe, | 

America, ſo far as known, is chiefly 
claimed and divided into colonies, by 
three European nations, the Spaniards, 
Britiſh, and Portugueſe. The Span- 
jards, as they firſt diſcovered it, have 
the largeſt and richeſt portion, extend- 
ing from Louiſiana and New Mexico, 
in Noith-America, to the ftraits of 
Magellan, in the South Sea, excepting 
the large province of Brazil, which 
belongs to Portugal, for, though the 
French and Dutch have ſome torts upon 
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| Surinam and Guiana, they ſcarcely de- 


ſerve to be conſidered as proprietors of 
any part of the ſouthern continent. 
Next to Spain the moſt conſiderable 
proprietor of America was Great Brit- 
ain, who derived her claim to North. 
America from the firſt ditcovery of that 
continent, by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the 
name of Henry VII. of England, in the 
year 1497, about 6 years after the diſ- 
covery of South America by Culumbus, 
in the name of the king of Spain. The 
country was in general called New- 
foundland, a name which is now ap- 


| propriated ſolely to an iſland on its 


coaſt, It was a long time betore the 
Engliſh made any attempt t ſettle in 
this country. Sir Walter Raleigh, an 
uncommon genius, and a brave com- 
mander, firſt ſhewed the way, by vlant- 
ing a colony in the ſouthern hart, which 
he called Virginia, in honour of queen 
Elizabeth, who was unmarried. 

The French, indecd, from this period 
until the concluſion of the war of 1756, 
laid a claim to, and actually poſſeſſed, 
Canada and Louiſiana, but, in that 
war, they were not only driven from 
Canada, and its dependencies, but 
obliged to relinquiſh all that part of 
Louitiana lying on the E. fide of the 
Miſſifippi; and the Britiſh c-lonies, 
at the peace of 1763, extended fo far 
as to render it difficult to aſcerta n the 
preciſe bounds of the empire of Great- 
Britam in North- America. To the 
northward. Britain might have extend- 
ed her claims quite to the ple. From 
that extremity, ſhe had a teriitory ex- 
tending fouthward to Cape Florida, 
in the Gulph of Mexico, in N. lat. 25. 
and, conicquently, near 4000 miles in 
a direct line. And to the weſtward, 
the boundaries were unknown; but 
having entered into impolitic ditputes 
with her colonies, ſhe brought on a 
war, of which ſhe felt the ruinous 
effects, by the diſmemberment ot her 
empire in North-America: and Britiſh 
America, at the peace in 1783, vas 
circumicribed within the narrow limits 
already mentioned, 

America was very probably peopled 
early aiter the flood. Who were the 
firſt people of America? And whence 
did they come? are queſtions concern- 
ing which much has been ſaid and 
written. Dr. Robertſon and the Abbe 
Clavigero have attempted a ſolution of 

them, 
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them. A ſummary of their opinions 
may be found in the American Univer- 
fal Geography, p. 78. 85. 

It has been common, in eftimating 
the population of the whole world, to 
allow 150 millions to America. But 
this is probably three times their real 
number. For if we ſuppole every part 
of the whole continent of America to 
be as popul. us as the United States, 
(which is not the caſe) the whole num- 
ber will be but about 60 millions. The 
exact number is probably conſiderably 
leſs. The preſent Americans may be 
divided into two general claſſes. Firſt, 
the proper Americans, commonly cai- 
led Indians, ſometinies Aborigines, or 
thoſe who are deſcended from the firit 
inhabitants of the new worid, and who 
have not mixed their blood with the 
inhabitants of the old continent. Se- 
condly, thoſe who have migrated, or 
have been tranſported to America, ſince 
its diſcovery by Columbus, and their 
deſcendants. The former may be ſub- 
divided into three claſſes, Firſt, the 


South-American Indians, who proba- 


bly came over from the northern and 
weſtern paris of Africa, and the fouth- 
ern parts of Aſia and Europe. Se- 
condly, the Mexicans, and all the In- 
dians ſouth of the lakes and w: it of the 
Miſſfippi. Thirdly, the inhabitants of 
Eſquimeaux, Labiador, and the coun- 
tries around them. The latter may 
allo be diſtinguiſhed into three claſſes. 
Firſt, Europeans of many different na- 
tions, who have migrated to America, 


and their deſcendants, of unmixed |} 


blood. In this als we include the 
Spaniards, Engtiſh, Scotch, Iriſh, French, 
Portugueſe, Germans, Dutch, Swedes, 
&c. both in North and South America. 
Secondly, Africans, who have been 
tranſported to America and its iſlands, 
and their de:cendants. Thirdly, the 
mixed breeds called by the Spaniards, 
Caftas, by the Englith Mulattoes, that 
is, thoſe who are deſcended from an 
European and an American, or frem 
an European and African, or from an 
Aftican and American. 

— AMEWEI.L, is the maſt populous 
town in Hunterdown county, New- Jer- 


ſcy. It contains 5201 inhabitants, in- 


cluding 283 flaves. 
AMHERST, a townſhip in Cumber- 
land county, Nova Scotia, fituated on 


Chignecto Baton, on the S. fide of La 
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Planch River, and on the rivers Napan 


and Macon. The navigation of the 
two laſt is difficult on account of ſhoals. 


The town was ſettled by North Iriſh, 


Yorkſhire and New-England people, 
AMHERST, the ſhire-town cf Hil f- 
borough county, New-Hampthire, is a 
town of ſome note, formerly Soubegan 
Weſt, and was originally granted from 
Maſſachuſetts. It has 2369 inhabitants, 
and was incorporated in 1762. The 
Aur an Academy was founded here in 
1790. A few years ago, the town- 
ſhip being much infeſted with wolves, 
the people, on a day appointed, fur- 
rounded a large {wamp which they fie- 


quented, and kept up an inceſſant fir- 


ing of guns and heating of drums the 


whole day; which muſic forced the 
wolves to decamp the following night, 


with diſmal howlings ; and they have 
never done any miſchief in the town 
ſince. Amherſt lies on a northern 
branch of Souhegan River, which falls 
into Merrimack River, and is 60 miles 
W. of Portſmouth, and 53 N. W. of 
Boſton. N. lat. 42. 54. W. long. 71. 
33. „ = 
AMHERST, a townſhip in Hampſhire 
county, Maflachuletts, containing 1233 
inhabitants; 91 miles wetlterly trom 


Boſton, and about eight north-caſterly 


from Northampton. 1 | 

AMHERST County, in Virginia, lies 
between the Blue Ridge and the tide 
waters, and contains 13,703 inhabi- 
tants, including $5296 flaves. It lies on 
the north of James River. 

AMICU, a lake in the province of 
Cumana, South- America, whoſ2 wa- 
ters run ſouthwardly through Parima 
River into the Amazon. 

AMILPAS, two volcanoes in the pro- 


vince of Guatimala, in N. Spain, near 
* 


the mountains of Soconuſco. | 

AMONOOSUCK, an Indian name giv- 
en to two rivers in New- Hampſhire : 
the one is called Upper Amonootuck, 


f paſſing through a track of excellent 


meadow. It riſes near the north end 
of the White Hills, runs northerly 
about x5 miles, where is a carrying 
place ot about three miles to Amarit- 
coggin River. From thence the river 


runs S. W. and W. nearly 18 miles, 


and empties into the Connecticut at 
Northumberland, near the Upper Coos. 
The other is called Great or Lower 
Amunoofuck, which 1ites on the —_ 
| de 
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ſide of the White Mountains. 
into the Connecticut juſt above the 
town of Haverhill, in Lower Coos, by 
2 mouth 100 yards wide. About two 
miles from its mouth it receives Mild 
Amonooſuck, 40 yards wide, from Fran- 
conia and Lincoln Mountains, Two 
or three hours rain raiſes the water in 
this Jalt mentioned river ſeveral feet, 


and occaſions: a current ſo {urious as 


to put in motion ſtones of a foot in di- 
ameter, but its violence ſoon ſubſides. 
AMOTAPE, a town near 'Tumbez, 
lying near the ſhore of the South Sea, 
in the empire of Peru. Being near a 
river of fine water, the adjacent coun- 
try is highly improved. Lat. 4. 15. 43. 8. 
AMPALLAa, by ſome authors called 
Ampalia, a city and ſeaport in Guati- 
mala Gulf, in that of Mexico, 350 
miles S. E. of the city of Guatimala, 
and carries on a briſk trade in cochi- 
neal, cocoa, hides, indigo, &c. 
AMPARES, a juriſdiction under the 
archbiſhop of Plata, eaſtward of that 


city, in the empire of Peru. It abounds 


in grain and cattle, 1 
AMSTERDAM, NEW, was the name 
originally given by the Dutch to the 


city of New-York. Allo, an Ifland 


in the South-Sca, 8. 8 W. of the 


Friendly Iſlands, and not far diſtant 


from them. | 
AMSTERDAM, a new townfhip in 
Montgomery county, New-York. Tt 
contains 235 inhabitants, who are elec- 
tors. : 
AMUSKEAG Falls, in New-Hamp- 
ſhire, are on Merrimack River, fixteen 
miles below Concord, and ſeven below 
Hookſet Falls. It conſiſts of three 
pitches, one below the other, ſo that 
the water falls about 80 feet in the 
courſe of halt x mile. The ſecond 
pitch, which may be ſeen irom the road, 
on the W. fide, is truly majeſtic. In 
the middle of the upper part of the fall 
is a high rocky ifiuand, on the top of 
which are a number of pits, made ex- 
actly round, like barrels or hogſhceads, 
ſome of which are capable of holding 
teveral tons; formed by the circular 


It falls 


alta. 


motion of {mall ſtonds, unpelled by the 


force of the detcending water. There 
is a bridge acroſs the falls 556 feet in 
length, and 20 in breadth, conſiſting of 
2000 tons of timber, and made paſſable 
for travellers 57 davs after it was be- 


gun. N. lat. 42. 59. 


antes, 
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ANAHUAC, the ancient Indian name 
of New-Spain, or Mexico. 55 

ANASTATIA, ST. a ſmall iſland cloſe 
to the coaſt of Eaſt- Florida, ſituated S. 
of Maſtances Inlet, where the river 
Maſtances forms two iflands of the 
ſame name at its mouth. St. Anaſtatia 
iſland is bounded on the N. by St. Au- 
gulline's bar. Here is a quarry of fine 
ſtone for building. 

ANCLOTE Point, on the peninſula of 
California, and coaſt of the North Pa- 
cific Ocean, lies in the zoth deg. of N. 
lat. and 115th of W. long. ſoutherly 
from the town of Velicata, and N. E. 
from the ſmall ifland of Guadaloupe. 

ANCOCUS Creek, in New-Jerley, 2 
water of the Delaware, 6 miles S. W. 
from Burlington. It is navigable 16 
miles; and conſiderable quantities of 
lumber are exported trom it. 

ANCO, a ſmall town of South-Ame- 
rica, 3 leagues from the city of Gua- 
manga. 

ANDAGUAYLAS, A juriſdiction in 
South- America, in the empire of Peru, 
ſubject to the archbiſhop of Lima; ly- 
ing E. by S. of the city of Guamanga. 
It abounds in ſugar plantations, grain 
of molt forts; and fruits. 

ANDALUSIa, NEw, a province of 
Terra Firma, on the coaſt of the At- 
lantic, oppoſite the Leeward Iflands. 

ANDASTES, an Indian nation in Ca- 
nada. 

Ax DES. The principal mountains 
on this weſlern contirent are the Cor- 
dillera de los Andes, or Great Chain 
of Andes, in South-America. They 
ſtretch along the Pacific Ocean from 
the traits of Magellan to the iſthmus 
of Darien or Panama, upwards of 4000 
miles; thence they run through the 
extenſive kingdom of New-Spain, till 
they loſe themlelves in the unexplored 
countries of the North. In New-Spain, 
the moſt confiderable part of this chain 
is called Sierra Madre, particularly in 
Cinaloa and Tarahumery, provinces 
12c0 miles diſtant from the capital. 
Further N. they have been called, from 
their bright appearance, the Shizing 
Mountains. The height of Chimbora- 
20, the moſt elevated point of this vaſt 
chain, is 20,220 feet above the level of 
the ſea; which is 7102 feet higher than 
any other mountain in the known 
world. The Andes commonly form 
two ridges as they run, the one higher 

and 
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and barren, and covered with ſnow, al- 
though in the torrid zone; the other 
fruitful in woods, groves, &c. The 
latter abounds with wild hogs ; and 
ſheep called guanacos, reſembling a 
camel in ſhape, but of a ſmaller ſize, 
whole hair for ſoftneſs, fineneſs, and 


colour 1s preferred to filk.. The Andes | 


have 16 volcanoes, which break out in 
various places, and by melting the 


ſnow, occation ſuch torrents of water, | 


that numbers of men and cattle have 
periſhed. They are only paſſable in 
tummer, and require 3 or 4 days to 
reach the top of any one of the higheſt. 

ANDOVER, a large, fertile and thriv- 
ing town in Eſſex county, Maſſachu- 
fetts. It contains 2863 inhabitants, in 
two pariſhes. In the South pariſh are 
2 paper mill and powder mill, from the 
latter of which the army received large 
ſupplies of gun-powder in the late war. 
There is an excellent academy in this 
town, called ““ Phillips Academy,” 
which owes its exiſtence to the liberal 
benefactions of the family whoſe name 
it bears. Andover is under excellent 
cultivation, particularly that part which 
is watered by Shawſheen River. It 
lies about 20 miles W. from Newbury- 
port, and about 22 N. from Boſton. 

ANDOVER, in Hillſborough, New- 
Hampſhire, contains 645 inhabitants, 
and was incorporated 1779. i 
© ANDOVER, is the ſouth-weſternmoſt 

townſhip in Windlor county, Vermont, 
has Cheſter on the E. lies 32 miles N. 
E. of Bennington, and contains 275 
inhahitants. | | 

ANDOVER, a place in Suſſex county, 
New-Jeriey, near the ſource of Pequeſt 
River, 5 miles S. S. E. from New-Town, 
and 16 in the {ame direction from Wal- 
pack. 2 

ANDRE, ST. a town in the kingdom 
of Leon, in North-America, near the 
mouth of Naffas River, which falls into 
the Gulf of Mexico. 

ANDREANOFFSKI Iſles, a creſcent of 
illes between Aſia and America, diſcov- 
ered in 1760, See Behring's Straits, 
and Northern Archipelago. 


ANDRES, ST. or Andreas, an iſland 


on the Muiquito ſhore, off the Pear] 
Keys. N. lat. 12. 30. W. long. 82. 30. 

AND REw's, ST. a {mall town in the 
conteſted country between New Brunſ- 
wick and the United States; ſituated 
in the rear of an iſland of the lame 


ANG 


name, on the E. ſide of the arm of tha 


inner bay of Paſſamaquoddy, called 
Scoodicx. The town is regularly laid 


The few inhabitants are chiefly employ- 
ed in the lumber trade. The common 
tides rife here about 18 feet. 


ledonia county, Vermont, oo miles 
N. E. from Bennington. | 
ANDREW's, ST. a pariſh in Charleſ- 
ton diſtrict, South- Carolina, containing: 
2947 inhabitants, of whom 370 are 
whites, and 2546 flaves. | 
' AnpREw's SHUND, ST. lies S. of 
Jekyl's Iſland, and is formed by it and 
a ſmall ifland at the mouth of Grear 
Sagilla River. The ſmall river oppoſite 
this Sound ſeparates Camden from 
Glynn county, in Georgia. | 

* ANDRo9s, iflands on the S. W. of 


Providence, in the Bahama iſlands, cal- 


Santo. 
leagues long and 4 or 5 broad, inter- 
ſected by a number of very narrow paſ- 
ſages. 


River, in the diſtrict of Maine, may be 


Kennebeck. Its ſources are N. of Lake 
Umbagog. Its courle is ſoutherly till 
it approaches near to the White Moun- 


Peabody rivers. It then turns to the 
E. and then to the 8. E. in which 
courſe it paſſes within two miles of the 


over Pejepſkaeg tails into Merry-Meet- 
ing-Bay, where it forms a junction wit]: 
the Kennebeck, 20 miles from the (ca. 
Formerly, from this bay to the ſea, the 
confluent ſtream was called Sagada- 
hock. The lands on this river are very 
good. p 
ANEGADA, one of the Virgin Ifles 


Virgin Gorda. It is about 6 leagues 
long, is low, and almoſt covered by 
water at high ties. On the S. fide is 
| Treaſure Point. Lat. 18: 35. N. long. 
63 W. 

ANGARAEZ, a province in South- 


je&t to the archbiſhop of Lima, 20 
leagues N. W. by W. of the city of 
Guamanga. It abounds in all kinds of 
grain and fruits, beſides vaſt droves ot 


| cattle for labour and ſuſtenance. 
Acro, 


out in the form of an oblong ſquare. 


ANDREW's, ST. a townſhip in Ca- 


led by the Spaniards, Ylles del Eſpiritu 
They take üp a ſpate of 30 


ö 
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ANDROSCOGGIN, or Amariſcoggin 


called the main weſtern branch of the 


tains, from which it receives Mooſe and 


ſea-coaſt, and then turning N. runs 


in the Weſt-Indies, and dependent on 


America, in the empire of Peru, ſub- 


V 
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ANGELLO, port of, is an harbour on 
the South Sea coaſt, in the middle be- 
tween St. Pedro and Capolita; a 
broad open bay, with good anchorage, 
but bad landing; and the Spaniards 
reckon it as good a harbour as Guatulis. 

ANGELOs, or Tlaſcala, a province 


of Mexico, extending both to the North 


and South Seas, having that part of the 


former which is called the Gulf of | 


Mexico on the E. the province of Gu- 
axaca on the S. E. the Pacific Ocean 


on the S. the province of Mexico Proper 


on the W. and that of Penuco on the 
N. from which it is divided by Tuſpa 
river or Cavones. From one fea to the 
other it is one hundred leagues, about 


$0 along the Gulf of Mexico, and 20 


upon the South Sea coaſt. Its ſoil, cli- 
mate, and produce, are much the ſame 
with Mexico Proper. On the Wi. fide 
is: a chain of mountains of 18 leagues, 
well cultivated; and another great 
ridge of mountains on the N. W. the 
neighbourhood of which ſubjects it to 


ſhocking tempeſts, horrid hurricanes, 


and frequent inundations yet this is 
allowed to be the moſt populous coun- 


try of New-Spain, which is partly aſ- 


cribed to its having been an ally to 


Cortez, in the conqueſt of Mexico, who 
obtained a grant of the-emperor Charles 
V. then alio king of Spain, by which it 
is to this day exempt trom all ſervice or 


duty whatfoever to that crown; and 


only pays the king of Spain an handful 


of maize per head, as an acknowledge- 


ment, which inconſiderable parcels, al- 
moſt 60 years ago, amounted to near 
13, 00 buſhels ; tor it produces ſo much 
of that Indian corn, that from thence it 
had the name of T laſcala, i. e. the land 
of bread, which name it gives to its 
principal town. By this means the 
towns and villages ſwarm with Indians. 
Its principal towns are Acaſuchithan, 
Achiachica, Tuſpa, Zacatlan, Cazeres, 
Naſtla, or Almira, Torre Blanca, Punta 
Delganda, Samputa, Xalappa, Pucbla, 
Tepeaſa, Cordova, Punta Brava, New 
Vera Cruz, &c. They ſpeak the Span- 


iſh tongue, and ſcarcely any other; 


are perfectly reconciled to the Spaniſh 
cuſtoms, and grateful for the counte- 
nance and FR in ſhewed to them 
above their fellow-provinces. It was 
anciently governed by kings, till civil 
wars ariſing in it, the people formed 


*huinſelves into an ariltocracy of many | 
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15 
princes, to get rid of one. They divid- 
ed the towns into different diſtricts, 
each of which named one of their chiefs 
to reſide in the court of Tlaſcala, where 
they formed a ſenate, whole reſolutions 


were a law to the whole. Under this 
form of government, they maintained 
themſelves againſt the rulers of Mexi- 
co; and continued their ariſtocracy 
till their reception of the Spaniards un- 
der Cortez, whom they aſſiſted with 
their numerous forces, and accompliſh- 
ed the ruin of that empire in 1521. 
See Mexico. 

ANGOL, a town in the province of 
Chili, South- America, 225 miles N. of 
Baldivia. S. lat. 37. 36. W. long. 72.59. 

AN RA DE Los RExks, a town in 
the captainſhip of Rio de Janeiro, in 
Brazil, South- America, ſubject to the 
Portugueſe, about 36 miles from Rio 
de Janeiro. It is ſituated upon tlie 
coaſt in a {mall bay, from whence it has 
its name; being in Engliſh King's Bay. 
It has 2 churches, a monaitery, and a 
ſmall guard-houſe of about 20 ſoldiers. 
Its chief produce is fiſh. Lat. 22. 28. 
S. long. 41. 10. W. | | 

ANGUILLA, or Snake Iſland, ſo cal- 
led from its windings and irregular 
form, being 10 leagues in length, and 
3 in breadth; 25 leagues N. W. of Bar- 
buda, and 15 from St. Chriſtopher's. 
It is the moſt northerly of all the Ca- 
ribbee iflands poſſeſſed by the Britiſh. 


It was ſettied in 16 50. The inhabitants 


ſubſiſt moſtly by farming, planting In- 
dian corn, and other kinds of huſbandry. 
The climate is very healthy, and the 
inhabitants ſtrong and vigorous. The 
exports in 1770, amounted, in ſugar, 
rum, and cotton, to near 60001. Long, 
62. 10. W. lat. 18. 4. N. 
ANGUILLA, a bank and iſland E. of 
the Great Bahama Bank, and N. of the 
ifland of Cuba. Long. 78. 10. to 791. 
lat. 234. to 24. 10. N. : 

ANGUILLE, CaPE, a point of land 
in Newfoundland iſland, on the W. 
ſide, in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 6 
leagues N. from Cape Ray, tke S. W. 
extremity of the iſland, in lat. 47. 57. N. 

ANGUILLE, a bay on the N. N. E, 
fide of the iſland of St. Jolin's, in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, oppoſite Mag- 
dalen Iſles; and having St. Peter's har- 
bour on the S. E. and Port Chimene on 
the N. W. 

ANNAPOLIS River, in Nova-Scotia, 
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is of ſmall ſize. It riſes in the E. near 


the head waters of the ſmall rive:s 
which fall into the baſon of Minas. 
Annapolis river paſſes into the bay of 
Fundy through the baſon of its own 
name, on the S. ſide of which, at the 
mouth of the river, ſtands the town and 
fort of Annapolis Royal. It is naviga- 
ble for ſhips of any burden 10 miles, 
for thoſe of 100 tons, 15 miles; and is 
paſſable for boats within 20 miles of 
Horton. The tide flows up 30 miles. 
ANNAPOLIS, a county on the above 
river, adjoining to King's county, hav- 
ins 5 townſhips, viz. Wilmot, Gran- 
ville, Annapolis, the chief towns, Clare, 
and Monckton. It is chiefly inhabited 
by Acadians, Iriſh, and New-England- 
ers. 
ANNAPOLIS ROYAL, called Port 
Royal, by the French, when M. de 
Ponts ſettled a colony here in 1605. 


This town, the chief town in the coun-" 


ty of this name, ſtands on the S. fide of 
the river and bay of Annapolis. Na- 
ture has ſcarcely omitted one thing to 
render this the fineſt harbour in the 
world. It is two leagues in length, and 
one in breadth, having a ſmall iſland, 
called Goat iſland, almoſt in the mid- 
dle of the baſon, which is ſaid to be 
large enough to contain ſeveral hundred 
ſhips. Its depth of water 1s no where 
teſs than 4 or 5 fathoms; it being 6 or 
7 on one ſide of the ifland, and on the 
other 16 or 18. The bottom is every 
where very good, and ſhips may be ſe- 
cure in it from all winds. The entrance 
of the harbour is difficult, ſays Charle- 
voix, beſides the inconvenience of great 
fogs; ſo that only one ſhip can pals in 
or out at a,time, and that with the 
_ greateſt precaution, the ſhip being ob- 
liged to go ftern foremoſt by reaſon of 
the ſtrong currents and tides here. The 
town is not large, but has ſome very 
handſome buildings. | 
nor can it be caſily attacked, but by a 
bombardment. The fort is capable of 
containing about 109 men in its preſent 
| Hate. N. iat. 45. 10. W. long. 64. 5. 
ANNAPOLIS, is the chiet town of 


Ann Arundel county, and the capita] 
of the {tate of Maryland. It ſtands at 
the mouth of the Severn, 30 miles S. of 
Baltimore; 32 E. by N. from the Fed- 
eral city; 72 8. W. from Wilmington, 
in Delaware ſtate, and 132 S. W. from 
Philadelphia. It was formerly called 


It is fortified; 


ANN. 
Severn, and in 1694, it was made a port 
town, It is ſituated on a peninſula 
formed by the river and two ſmall 
creeks; and affords a beautiful proſpect 
of Cheſapeak Bay and the E. ſhore be- 
yond it. 


wealthieſt town of its ſize in the United 
States. The houles, about 300 in num- 
ber, are ſpacious and elegant, indicative 
of great wealth. The ſtate-houſe is the 


nohleſt building of the kind in the 


union, It ſtands in the centre of the 
city, from which point the ſtreets di- 
verge in every direction, like radii. N. 
lat. 38. 56. 15. long. 75. 8. W. 

ANNATOAM, one of the new Hebrides 
cluſter of iflands. 

ANN ARUNDEL Cozrty, in Maryland, 
lies between Patapſco and Patuxent 
Rivers, and has Cheſapeak Bay S. E. 
Annapolis is the chief town. This 
county contains 22,598 inhabitants, of 
whom 10, 131 are ſlaves. | 

ANN, CAPE, is the point of Jand in 
the town of that name, or Glouceſter, 
which forms the N. fide of Maſſachu- 
ſetts Bay, as Cape Cod does the S. fide. 
N. lat. 42. 45. long. 70. 17. W. See 
Glouceſter. 


James I. 


ANN, ST. a lake in Upper Canada, 


northerly from Lake Superior, which 


ſends its waters north-eaſterly into 


James's Bay, through Albany River. 
Its north-eaſtern-point lies in N. lat. 
50. W. long. 88. | 5 

ANN, ST. is the chief town of the 
province of Parana, in the E. diviſion 
of Paraguay, South- America. 

ANN, FORT, in the ſtate of New- 
York, lies at the head of batteaux navi- 
gation, on Wood Creek, which falls 
into South Bay, Lake Champlain, near 


Skeneſborough. It lies 64 miles S. W. 


by S. from Skeneſborough Fort; 10 
E. S. E. from Fort George, and 12 N. 
E. bv N. from Fort Edward, on Hud- 
fon River. Such was the ſavage ſtate 
of this part of the country, and the 
layers of trees laid lengthwile andacrojs, 
and ſo broken with creeks and marſhes, 
that General Burgoyne's army, in July, 
1777, could ſcarcely advance above a 
mile in a day, on the road to Fort Ed- 
ward. They had no fewer than 40 
bridges to conſtruct, one of which was 


| of log work 2 miles in length; circum- 


ſtances 


This city is of little note in 
the commercial world; but is the 


This Cape was ſo named 
in honour of Ann, confort of King 
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ances which in after ages will appear 
hardly credible, - | 

ANN's, ST. a port on the E. fide of 
Cape Breton Ifland, where fiſhing veſ- 
ſels often put in. It lies on the N. W. 
ſide of the entrance into Labrador Lake. 
W. long. 60. N. lat. 47. | 

ANN's, ST. is a ſmall town on the 
River St. John's, province of New- 
Brunſwick, about 80 miles from St. 
John's. It is at preſent the ſeat of 
government. 

Aso, an interior county of N. 
Carolina, in Fayette diſtrict, having 
Mecklinburgh county N. and Bladen 
and Cumberland counties on the E. It 
contains 5133 inhabitants, including 
828 ſlaves. 

ANTHONY's FALLS, ST. in the River 
Miſſiſippi, lie about 10 miles N. W. of 
the mouth of St. Pierre River, which 


joins the Miſſiſippi from the W. and 


are ſituated in about lat. 44. 50. N. and 
were ſo named by father Louis Henni- 
pin, who travelled into theſe parts about 
the year 1680, and was the firſt Euro- 
pean ever feen by the natives there, 
The whole river, 250 yards wide, falls 
perpendicularly above 30 feet, and 
torms a moſt pleaſing cataract. The 


rapids below, in the ſpace of 300 yards, 
render the deſcent conſiderably greater; 
ſo that when viewed at a diſtance, they 


appear to he much higher than they 
really are. In the middle of the falls 
is a ſmall iſland, about 40 feet broad, 
and ſomevrhat longer, on which grow 
a few hemlock and ſpruce trees; and 
about half way between this iſland and 
the eaſtern ſhore, is a rock, lying at the 
very edge of the fall, in an oblique 
poſition, 5 or 6 feet broad, and 30 or 40 
long. Theſe falls are peculiarly ſitu- 
ated, as they are approachable without 
the leaſt obſtruction from any interven- 


ing hill or precipice; which cannot be 


ſaid, perhaps, of any other conſiderable 
fall in the world. The ſcene around is 
exceedingly beautiful. It is not an un- 


Interrupted plain, where the eye finds 


no relief, but compoſed of many gentle 
aſoents, which, in the ſpring and ſum- 
mer, are covered with verdure, and in- 


terſperſed with little groves, that give a 
pleaſing variety to the proſpect. 


At a little diſtance below the falls is 
a ſmall iſland, about 14 acre, on which 
grow a great number of oak trees, all 
the branches of which, able to bear the 
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weight, are, in the proper ſeaſon of th 
year, loaded with eagle's neſts. Their 
inſtinctive wiſdom has taught them to 
chooſe this place, as it is ſecure, on ace 
count of the rapids above, trom the 
attacks either of man or beaſt, 

ANTHONY's Kill, a weſtern water of 
Hudſon River. Its mouth is 7 miles 
above that of Mohawk River, with 
which likewiſe it communicates at the 
E. end of Long Lake. | | 

ANTHONY's Noſe, a point of land in 
the Highlands, on Hudſon River, in 
the ſtate of New-York, from which ta 
Fort Montgomery on the oppoſite ſide, 
a large boom and chain was extended 
in the late war, which coſt not leſs 
than 70,000]. ſterling, It was partly 
deſtroyed and partly carried away by 
General Sir Henry Clinton, in October, 
1777. Alſo, the name. given to the 
point of a mountain on the N. bank of 
Mohawk River, about 30 miles above 
Schenectady. Around this point runs 
the ſtage road, | 

ANTICOSTI, a barren, uninhabited 
iſland, in the mouth of St. Lawrence 
River. | 

ANTIETAM Creek, in Maryland, riſes 


by ſeveral branches in Pennſylvania, 


and empties into Potowmack River, 3 
miles S. S. E. from Sharpſburgh. Eliza- 
beth and Funk's towns ſtand on this 
creek. It has a number of mills and 
forges. 

ANTIGUA, or Antego, one of the 
Caribbee Iſlands in the Weſt- Indies, 
belonging to Great-Britain, is ſituated 
60 miles to the eaſtward of Nevis and 
St. Chriſtopher's, It is almoſt circu- 
lar; being about 15 miles long and 10 
broad, containing 59, 838 acres of land, 
of which about 34,000 are appropri- 
ated to the growth of ſugar and paſtur- 
age annexed; Its other ſtaples are cot- 
ton and tobacco. The ſoil is naturally 
rich, and when not checked by exceſ- 
five droughts, to which Antigua is par- 
ticularly ſubject, is very productive. 
Columbus, who diſcovered this iſland, 
named it from a church in Seville, San- 
ta Maria de la Antigua; and his ſon, 
Ferdinand, ſays that its Indian name 
was Jamaica, It is a ſingular circum- 
ſtance, that this word, which in the 
language of the larger iſlands ſignified a 
country abounding with ſprings, ſhould, 
in the dialect' of the Caribbees, have 


been applied to an iſland that has not 
B a ſingle 
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2 ſingle ſpring or rivulet of freſh water 
m it. he inhabitants make uſe of 
rain water, which, when preſerved in 
eiſterns, is liglit, pure and wholeſome. 
From drought and other circumſtances, 
it is difficult to furniſh an average re- 
turn of the crops, which vary to ſuch 
a degree that the quantity of ſugar ex- 
ported in ſome years, is five times great- 


Er thzn in others; thus in 1779, were 


ſhipped 3382 hogſheads, and 579 tier- 


5 ces; in 1782, the crop was 15,382 


hogſheads, and 1603 tierces; and in 
the years 1770, 1773, and 1778, there 
were no crops at all; the canes being 
deſtroyed by a long drought, and the 
whole body of negroes muſt have pe- 
riſked, for want ut food, if American 
veſſels had not ſupplied them with corn 
and flour. On an average, 17,000 hogſ- 
heads of ſugar, of 16 cwt. each, are 
reckoned a good ſaving crop. Antigua 
exported in one year, ending the 5th of 
January, 1778, to the value of 592, 5961. 
158. 8d. ſterling, in 233 veſſels: the 
cargoes were 284,526 cwt. 1 qr. 18 Ibs. 


ſugar; 719,546 gal. molaſſes ; 26 lbs. 


indigo; dying woods and other ſmall 
articles, The value exported to the 
United States, included in the above, 
was £.11,031 15 4. The iſland abounds 
in black cattle, hogs, fowls, and moſt 
of the animals in common with the 


other iſlands. The number of inhabit- 


ants, both white and black, ſeem to have 


decreaſed progreſſively. In 1774, the 


white inhabitants amounted to 2590, 
and the ſlaves to 37,808. The iſland is 
divided into 6 pariſhes and 11 diſtricts. 
The pariſhes are St. John's, St. Mary's, 


St. George, St. Peter, St. Paul, and St. 
Philip. It has 6 towns and villages. 


St. John's, (the capital) Parham, Fal- 
mouth, Willoughby-Bay, Old- Bay, Old- 
Road, and James Fort; the two firſt 
of which are legal-ports of entry. No 
iſland in this part of the Weſt-Indies 
can boaſt of ſo many exccllent har- 
bours ; of theſe the principal are Eng- 
liſh Harbour, and St. John's, both well 
fortified ; and at the former are a royal 
navy yard, and arſenal, with conveni- 
ences for carcening ſhips of war. The 
military eſtabliſhment generally conſiſts 
of 2 regiments of infantry, and 2 of 
foot militia, There are likewiſe a 
ſquadron of dragoons, and a battalion 
of artillery, both raiſed in the ifland ; 


*nd the regulars receive additional pay | 
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as in Jamaica. The governor or eaf- 


tain-general of the Leeward Caribbean 


Iſlands, generally reſides in Antigua, 
but viſits occaſionally each iſland within 


his government; and, in hearing and 


determining cauſes from the other 
iſlands, preſides alone: He is chancel- 


lor of each iſland by his office; but in 


cauſes ariſing in Antigua, he is aſſiſted 
by his council, after the practice of Bar- 
badoes; and the preſident, together 


with a certain number of the council, 


may determine chancery cauſes during 
the abſence of the governor- general. 
The other courts of this iſland are a 
court of king's bench, a court of com- 
mon pleas, and a court of exchequer. 
The church of the United Brethren has 
been very ſucceſsful in converting to 
chriſtianity many of the negro ſlaves of 
this and the other iſlands. The climate 
here is hotter than at Barbadoes, and 
like that ifland ſubje& to hurricanes. 
The firſt grant of Antigua was made 
by Charles IT. about 1663, to William 
Lord Willoughby of Parham, and three 


years after, a colony was planted. It 


was ſurpriſed the fame year by the 
French. It made no figure in com- 
merce, till Col. Chriſtopher Codring- 
ton, lieut. governor of Barbadoes, came 
and ſettled here in 1690. There hap- 
pened a moſt terrible hurricane here 
in 1707, that did vaſt damage to this 


iſland and Nevis, more than to any of 
the Carribbee iſlands. In October, 1736, 


was the plot of Court, Tombay and 
Hercules, three Indians who had con- 
veyed gun- powder under the ball- room, 


where the governor was to give a ball; 


but it was happily diſcovered, and they 
were all executed. Antigua lies be- 
tween 17. 75. and 17. 17. 45. N. lat. 
and between 61. 22. 15. and 61. 36. 12. 
W. long. | 1 | 

ANTILLES, a cluſter of iſlands in the 
Weſt-Indies, diftinguiſhed into Great 
and Small. They lie from 18 to 24 de- 
grees of N. lat. are diſtinguiſhed into 
Windward and Leeward Iflands, and 
lie in the form of a bow, ſtretching from 
the coaſt of Florida N. to that of Bra- 
zil S. The moſt remarkable of them 
are Cuba, Jamaica, Hiſpaniola or Do- 
mingo, and Porto Rico. Ste each un- 
der its proper head. 


ANTIQUERA, a ſeaport town in tbe 


province or Guaxaqua, in Mexico. 
ANTIQUIERA, or Antequiera, a town 
| in 
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5; miles S. of the city of Guaxaqua. 


St. Auguſtine, ſubje&t to the Portu- 


quantity of ſugar. S. lat. 8. 34. W. 
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zn New-Spain, province of Guaxaqua, 


 ANTRIVENTRIA, a ſubdiviſion of 
Terra Firma, lying to the South of 
Carthagena. | 

ANTONIO DE SUCHITEPEC, ST. a 
town in Mexico or New Spain, on the 
coaſt of the Pacific Ocean. N. lat. 15. 
W. long. 93. 5. | | 

ANTONIo, ST. the capital of the 
province of Apachiera, in New-Mexico. 

ANTONIO, a town in the province of 
Navarre, in North-America, on a river 
which runs S. W. into the Gulf of 
California. 

ANTONIO, CAPE, ST. the moſt weſ- 
tern point of the ifland of Cuba; hav- 
ing on the N. W. a number of iſlots 
and rocks, called Los Colorados, be- 


tween which and the cape is the chan- 


nel of Guaniguanica. N. lat. 22. 15. 
W. long. 85+. 

ANTONO DE CAB, ST. a town in 
Brazil, in South-America, near Cape 


gueſe. Here they make a conſiderable 


long. 35. 22 | | 

AXTONIO, ST. a town in New-Mexi- 
co, on the W. fide of Rio Bravo River, 
below St. Gregoria. Alſo, the name 
of a town on the river Hondo, which 
falls into the Gulf of Mexico, N. E. of 
Rio de Brava; and on the eaſtern ſide 
of the river, S. by W. from Texas. 

ANTERIM, a townſhip in Hillſbo- 
rough county, New-Hampſhire, having 
528 inhabitants, incorporated in 1777 ; 
75 miles W. of Portſmouth, and about 
the ſame diſtance N. W. of Boſton. 

ANVILLE, or Miller's Toxun, in Dau- 
phine county, Pennſylvania, at the head 
of Tulphehocken Creek. When the 
canal between the Suſquehannah and 
Schuylkill, along theſe creeks, is com- 
pleted, this town will probably riſe to 

ſome conſequence. It lies 18 miles N. 
E. by E. from Harriſburgh, and 65. N. 
W. from Philadelphia. 

ANZERMA, is a town and province of 
Popayan, in South-America, having 
mines of gold. It is ſeated on the river 
Coca. N. lat. 4. 58. 3 

 APACHIERA, an audience and pro- 
vince of New-Mexico, whole capital is 
St. Fe, in N. lat. 36. 30. W. long. 104. 

APALACHES, or St. Mark's R. riſes in 

the country of the Seminole Indians, in 


F. Florida, in N. lat. 31. 30. near the N. 


APA -. 


W. fource of Great Satilla River; runs 


S. W. through the Apalachy country, 
into the bay of Apalachy, in the 
Gulf of Mexico, about 15 miles be- 
low St. Mark's. It runs about 135 
miles, and falls into the Bay near the 
mouth of Apalachicola River. 
APALACHICOLA, a river between 


E. and W. Florida, having its ſource in 


the Apalachian Mountains, in the Che- 
rokee country, within ten miles of 
Tuguloo, the upper branch of Savan- 
nah River. From its ſource to the 
mouth of Flint River, a diſtance of 300 
miles, it is called Chata-Uche, or Cha- 
tahooche River. Flint River falls into 
it from the N. E. below the Lower 
Creek Towns, in N. lat. 31. From 
thence it runs near 80 miles and falls 


into the Bay of Apalachy, or Apalachi- 


cola, in the Gulf of Mexico, at Cape 
Blaize. From its ſource to the 3 3d deg. 
of N. lat. its courſe is 8. W. from 
thence to its mouth it runs nearly 8. 
See Chata-Ucha and Flint Rivers, » 
APALACHICOLA, is likewiſe the 
name of the mother town or capital of 
the Creek or Muſcogulge contederacy, 
called Apalachucla by Bertram. It is, 
ſays he, ſacred to peace; no captives 
are put to death or human blood ſpilt 
here: and when a general peace is pro- 
poſed, deputies from all the towns in 
the confederacy meet here to delibe- 
rate. On the other hand, the great 
Coweta Town, 12 miles higher up the 
Chata-Uche River, is called the Bloody 
Town, where the Micos chicfs and 
warriors aſſemble when a general war 
is propoſed; and there captives and 
ſtate malefactors are put to death. 
Apalachicola is ſituated a mile and an 
half above the ancient town of that 
name, which was ſituated on a penin- 
ſula formed by the doubling of the riv- 
er, but deſerted on account of inunda- 
tions. The town is about 3 days jour- 
ney from Tallaſſee, a town on the Tal- 
lapooſe River, a branch of the Mobile 
River. See Cowveta, ard Tallaſſee. 
APALACHIAaN Mountains, a part of 
the range called ſometimes by this name, 
but generally Allegbany Mountains. In 
this part of the great chain of moun- 
tains, in the Cherokee country, the 
river Apalachicola has its ſource, 
APALACHY Country, extends acrofs 
Flint and Apalaches Rivers, in Eaſt- 
Florida, baying the Seminole country 
B 2 BET on 
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on the N. E. Apalachy, or Apalachya, 
is by ſome writers, applied to a town 
and harhour in Florida, go miles E. of 
Pen ſacola, and the ſame diſtance W. 
from Del Spiritu Santo River. The 
tribes of the Apalachian Indians lie 
around it. 

APOQUENEMY Creek, falls into De- 
laware Bay from Middletown, in New- 
caſtle county, Delaware, a mile and an 
half below Reedy Iſland. A canal is 
propoſed to extend from the ſouthern 
branch of this creck, at about 4 miles 
from Middletown, to the head of Bo- 
hemia River, nearly 8 miles diſtant ; 
which will form a water communica- 
tion between Delaware Bay, and that 
of Cheſapeak, through Elk River. 

APPLE Ifland, a ſmall uninhabited 
iſland in St. Lawrence River, in Cana- 


da, on the S. ſide of the river, hetween 


Baſque and Green Iſlands. It is ſur- 
rounded by rocks, which renders the 
navigation dangerous, 
APPLE Town, an Indian village on 
the E. fide of Seneca Lake, in New- 
York, between the townſhips of Ovid 
on the S. and Romulus on the N. 
APPOMATOX, is the name of a ſouth- 
ern branch of James River, in Virginia. 
It may be navigated as far as Broad- 
ways, 8 or 10 miles from Bermuda 


Hundred, by any veſſel which has croſſ- 


ed Harriſon's Bar, in James River. 


It has 8 or 9 feet water a mile or two 


| farther up to Fiſher's Bar, and 4 feet on 

that and upwards to Peterſburg, where 

all navigation ceaſes. | 
ApolLo-BaAua, a juriſdiction conſiſt- 


ing of miſſions belonging to the Fran- 


cilcans, ſubject to the biſhop of Cuſco, 
60 leagues from that city, in the em- 
pire of Peru. Theſe conſiſt of 7 towns 
of converted Indians. To protect theſe 
from the inſults of the other Indians, 
| and to give credit to the Miſſionaries, a 
militia is kept here, under a major-ge- 
neral, formed by the inhabitants. 
APURIMA, or Aporamac, a very rapid 
river in Peru, South-America, 30 miles 
from the river Abanzai. | 
AQUAFORT, a ſettlement on the E. 
fide of the ſouth-eaſtern extremity of 
Newfoundland Ifland, lat. 47. 10. N. 
AQUEDOCHTON, the outlet of lake 
Winnipiſcogee, in New-Hampſhire, N. 
lat. 43. 40. whoſe waters pais through 
ſeveral ſmaller ones in a 8. W. courſe, 
and empty into Merrimack River, be- 


ARC | 
tween the towns of Sanburn and Can- 
terbury. | | 

AQUIDNECK, the ancient Indian 
name of Rhode-Iſland, in the ſtate of 
Rhode-Iſtand. ; 

ARAGUATA, a branchof Para River, 
in Brazil. See Para. 

ARARAT, Mount, or the Stone Head, 
a ſhort range of mountains on the N. 
trontier of North-Carolina, in a N. E. 


direction from Ararat River, a N. W,. 


branch of Yadkin River. 
ARATHAPESCOW, an Indian tribe in- 

habiting the ſhores of the lake and river 

of that name, in the N. W. part of 


North-America, between the latitudes 


of 57. and 59. N. North of this na- 
tion's abode, and near the Arctic Cir- 
cle, is Lake Edlande, around which 
live the Dog Ribbed Indians. 
ARAUCO, a fortreſs and town of Chili, 
in South- America; ſituated in a fine 
valley, on a river of the ſame name, N. 
by W. from Baldivia. The native In- 
dians are fo brave, that they drove the 


Spaniards out of their country, though 


deſtitute of fire-arms. 
W. long. 73. 20. 
AkIZ IBO, one of the principal places 
in Porto Rico Iſland, in the Weſt-In- 
dies. It has few inhabitants, and little 
trade but ſmuggling. | 
ARCAS, an ifland in the Guif of 
Mexico, in the Bay of Campeachy. 
Lat. 20. long. 92. 50. | 
| ARCH: Spring. See Bald Eagle Fal- 
* | 


8. lat. 37. 30. 


ARCHIPELAGO, Dangerous, the 
name given by Bougainville, in Feb. 


1768, to a cluſter of iſlands in the Pa- 


cific Ocean, in the neighbourhood of 


Otaheite, ſituated between 10. and 18, 


degrees S. lat. and between 142. and 
145. degrees. W. long. from Paris. The 
iſlands which compole this Archipela- 
go, he named Quatre Facardins, the 
Lanciers, and La Harpe, and other 
iſlands, forming two groups, to which 
he gave no names. In April, 1769, 
Capt. Cook fell in with theſe ſame 
iſlands, and named them Lagoon Iſland, 
Thrum Cap, Bow Iſland, and the 'I'wo 
Groups. 


ARCHIPELAGO of the Great Cyclade:, 


a cluſter of iſlands in the Pacific Ocean, 
lying between 14 and 20 deg. S. lat. 
and between 164 and 168 deg. E. long. 
from Paris, diſcovered by Bougainville, 
22d of May, 1768. This is the fame 

cluſter 
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cluſter of iſlands diſcovered by Quiros 
in 1606, and by him called Tierra Au- 


ral del Espiritu Santo, which ſee.— 


Capt. Cook paſſed theſe iſlands in 1774, 
— called them New Hebrides. 
ARDOIS, a mountain in Nova. Sco- 
tia, between Windſor and Halifax; 13 
miles N. W. from the latter. It is 
deemed the higheſt land in Nova-Sco- 
tia, and affords an extenſive proſpect of 
all the high and low lands about Wind- 
ſor and Falmouth, and the diſtant coun- 
try bordering the Baſon of Minas, 
AREQUIPA, is one of the largeſt cities 


in Peru, South- America, and was found- 


ed by Don Franciſquo Pizarro, in 
1539. It ſtands in the valley of Quilca, 
about 20 leagues from the lea, in a fer- 
tile country, Near it is a dreadful vol- 
cano. The air is very temperate; and 
the beſt in the country; but it has been 
four times laid in ruins by earthquakes. 
It is very populous, and well built ; 
contains a convent, and two nunneries, 
and had a college of Jeſuits, It has a 
bithoprick in Lima, and lies 290 miles 
8. by E. from that city. Lat. 16. 40. 
8. long. 75. 30. W. f 
ARGYLE, a townſhip in Waſhington 
county, New-York, on the E. bank of 
Hudſon River, containing 2341 in- 
habitants, incluſive of 14 flaves. In the 
fate cenſus of 1796, there appears to 
be 404 electors. 

ARGYLE, a townſhip in Shelburne 
county, Nava-Scotia, ſettled by Aca- 
dians and Scotch. | 
_ ARICA, a juriſdiction in the biſhop- 


rick of Arequipa, in Peru, extending 


along the coaſt of the South Sea. It 


produces little elie than agi, or Guinea 


pepper; and in ſome places large 
olives, of which they make oil and 
pickles: but, although the country 1s 
otherwiſe barren, the produce of pep- 
per amounts annually to no leſs than 
60,000 dollars value. 

ARIca, a town and port in the pro- 
vince of Los Charcos, in Peru; being 
the port-town to molt of the mines in 
that country. It is a place of valt 
trade, and very populous 3 ſeldom 
without a great deal of ſhipping. 
but badly fortified, and has been much 


injured by earthquakes, which have 


alto hurt its trade, No rain ever falls 


here; the houſes are therefore without | 


roofs. The valley of Arica is famous 


for little clic than the culture of Guinca 


| 
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| 


| 
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pepper, which the Spaniards planted, 
and of this they raiſe annually to the 
value of 80,000 crowns, It is 550 
miles S. E. of Lima, S. lat. 18. 27. 
W. long. 71. 6. 

ARICHAT, a town in Cape Breton 
iſland, | 

ARIEs Kill, a ſmall creek which runs 
northerly into Mohawk River, 24 miles 
W. from Schoharie River, in New- 
Vork. | 

ARKANSAS, a N. W. branch of Miſ- 
ſiſippi River, of a very lengthy courſe, 
which falls in by two — and 
forms an iſland, whoſe north-weſtern 
point lies in N. lat. 33. 35. W. long. 
91. Its length 35 miles; its breadth 
10. The branch on the north-eaſtern 
fide of the iſland, receives White Riy- 
er, about 24 miles from its month. 

ARLINGTON,a townſhip in Benning- 
ton county, Vermont, 12 miles N. from 
Bennington. It has 991 inhabitants. 

ARM©UCHIQUOI1S, a nation of In- 
dians in Canada. 

ARNEDO, a town in Peru, on the 
South-Sea, 25 miles N. of Lima. 

ARRACIFFE, a port- town of Brazil, 
in the captainſhip of Pernambaco ; ef- 
teemed the ſtrongeſt in all Brazil. The 
port conſiſts of a ſuburb, in which are 
tome large houſes, and repoſitories for 
ſtores; and is built upon a narrow 
paſſage, with a eaſtle to defend the en- 
trance. Notwithſtanding which, James 
Lancaſter entered the harbour in 15955 


with 7 Englith veffels, and made him- 


ſelf maſter of the town and caſtle, 
where he continued a month, and car- 
ried off immenſe plunder; but fince 
that time, the Portugueſe have render- 


ed it almoſt inacceſſible to enemies, 


Lat. 8. 20. S. long. 36. 10. W. 
ARRAYAL DE PORATE, a town in 
Brazil, ſituated on the W. ſide of Para 


River, below the junction of its twa 


great branches. See Para River. 
ARROWSIEKE, an ifland in the diſ- 
trict of Maine, parted from Parker's 


Iſland by a ſmall firait, It is within 


the limits of George-Town, and con- 


tains nearly 4 of its inhabitants, and 
It is 


has a church. It contains about 20,000 
acres of land, including a large quanti- 
of ſalt marſh, See George-Towwn and 
Parzer's Iſland. N 
ARSACIDES, the Iſlands of the, the 
name given by M. de Surville, in 1769, 
to Solomon's Iſlands on account of 


B 3 | the 


paſſage into Hanover Bay, S. from Aſ- 


from B»ffon, containing 7 51 inhabitants. 
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the barbarous character of their inhab- 
itants, particularly at Port Praſlin. 
Theſe iſlands were viſited by Mr. Short- 
Jand in 1788, and by him called New- 
Georgia. See Solomon's Iles and Port 
Praſiin, | 


ARTHUR KULL, or Newark Bay, | 


on the coaſt of New-Jerſey, is formed 
by the union of Paſſaic and Hackinſack 
Rivers. 

ARUBA, one of the Little Antille | 

Iflands, in the Weſt-Indies, is ſubject 
to the Dutch. It is uninhabited, lies 
near Terra Firma, 14 leagues W, of 
Curacoa, and produces little elſe be- 
ſides corn and wood. N. lat. 12. 30. 
W. long. 67. 35. 
AkRURN DEL, a townſhip in York conn- 
ty, diſtrict of Maine, containing 1458 
inhabitants. It lies between Cape Por- 
poiſe, and Biddeford on the N. E. on 
Saco River, 21 miles N. E. from Vork, 
and 96 N. E. from Boſton. 

A8ANGARO, a juriſdiction under the 
biſhop of Cuſco, in Peru, South Ame- 
rica, 50 leagues from that city: num- 
bers of cattle are bred here. There 
are ſome ſilyer mines in the N. E. part 
of it; and it produces papas, quinoas, 
and canaguas. Of the two laſt they 
make chicha, as others do from maize. 

ASCENSION Bay, lies on the E. fide 
of the peninſula of Yucatan, in the Bay 
of Honduras, having Amber Bay on 
the N. and the northern point of Am- 
bergreeſe Key on the S. which forms a 


.cenhon Bay. 

This is alſo the name of a bay in the 
N. part of the Gult of Mexico, fituated 
between Cape Balize at the mouth of 
the Miſſiſippi, and the Bay of Freſh 
Water on the W. in the 3oth degree of 
N. lat. and 92d of W. long. 

ASUYBURNHAM, formerly Dorcheſter 
Canada, lies in Worceſter county, 
Maſſachuſetts, 30 miles N. of Worceſ- 
ter, and 54 from Boſton, was incorpor- 
ated in 1765, and contains 951 inhabi- 
tants. It ſtands upon the height of 
land E. of Connecticut River, and W. 
of Merrimack, on the banks of Little 
Naukheag. In this townſhip, is a 
white ſand, equal in fineneſs to that at 
Cape Ann, and which, it is judged, 
would make fine glaſs. | 

ASHBY, à townſhip in Middleſex 
county, Maſſachuſetts, 50 miles N. W. 


ASS” 
ASHCUTNEY, or Aſacutney, a moun- 
tain in Vermont, being partly in the 
townſhips of Windſor and Weatherf- 
field, and oppoſite Claremont on Sugar 
River, in New-Hamptfhire ſtate. It is 
2031 feet above the fea, and 1732, above 
high water in Connecticut River, which 
glides by its E. fide. 
ASHFIETD, a townſhip in Hampſhire 
county, Maſſachuſetts, about 15 miles 


N. W. of Northampton, and 117 W- 


from Boſton, containing 1459 inhabit- 
ants. 

ASHFORD, a townſhip in Windham 
county, Connecticut, ſettled from Marl- 
borough in Maſſachuſetts, and was in- 
corporated in 1710. It lies about 38 
miles northi- caſterly from Hartford, and 
76 ſouth- weſterly from Boſton. 

ASHFORD, NEw, a townſhip in 
Berkſhire county, Maſſachuſetts, 155 


miles W. from Boſton, containing 460 


inhabitants. 


AsHMoOr, the principal harbour in 
Iſle Madame, which is dependent on 


Cape Breton. See Breton Cape. 


ASHUELOT, or A/hwillet, a ſmall 


river, having a number of branches, 


whoſe moſt diſtant ſource is at the N. 
end of the Sunapee Mountains, in New- 
It runs ſouth-weſterly 


Hampſhire. 
through part of Cheſhire county. Be- 
low Wincheſter it runs W. by N. and 


empties into Connecticut River, at 


Hinſdale. h : 
As rOTAGOꝶEN Mountain. This high 
land lies on the promontary that ſepa - 
rates Mahone from Margaret's Bay, on 
the coaſt of Nova- Scotia. It is ſeen at 
a great diſtance from the offing, and is 
the land generally made by the ſhips 


bound from Europe and the Weſt-In- 


dies to Halifax. The ſummit is about 
zoo feet above the level of the ſea. 


ASSABET, a rivulet which riſes in 


Grafton, Worceſter county, Maſſachu- 
ſetts, and runs N. E. into Merrimack 
River, ws 

ASSENEPOWALS, a lake weſtward 
of Chriſtianaux Lake, and through 
which its waters run into Albany Ri- 
ver, in New South Wales. 


ASSINIBOLLS, or Afſiniboels, a river 


and Jake in the N. W. part of North- 


America. The river is ſaid to rife in 


the Mountains of Bright Stones, 1uns 
N. E. into Lake Guinipique in N. lat. 
51+ W. long. 106, 


The lake is placed in ſome maps "a 
| the 
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| pas where the Picolmaga falls into it; 


and fruitful territory in which it ſtands ; 


tive and exotic fruits, in the higheſt 


leagues above the confluence of the 
Paraguay and Parana, where the for- 
mer begins to be called, the River de 


Northern Sea. 


ries on a great trade with the inland 


ATA | 

the 52d deg. of N. lat. and 96th of W. 
long. It has communication with 
Chriſtianaux Lake, on the eaſtward, 
which ſends its waters to James Bay. 
Near theſe lie the countries of the 
Chriſtianaux, and Kiris, called alſo 
Killiſtins. | 

ASSINOIS, a nation of Indians inhab- 
iting the foreſts of Canada. 

ASSUMPTION, an epiſcopal city, in 
the province of Paraguay, in the E. di- 
viſion of Paraguay or La Plata in S. 
America. It ſtands on the eaſtern bank 
of a river of its name, a little above the 


aving Villa Rica on the N. and La 
Plata on the S. and is nearer the ſouth- 
ern, than the Pacific ocean: but not 
far from the middle of that part of the 
continent. It was built by the Span- 
iards in 1538, and is remarkable for its 
healthy ſituation, as well as for the 
number of its inhabitants, and the rich 


"RX 


which produces a great variety of na- 


perfection. Here are ſeveral hundred 
Spaniſh families, deſcendants of the 
flower of the gentry who ſettled in this 
place; while the dregs of their coun- 
trymen removed to other parts. There 
are likewiſe a number of Meſtizos and 
Mulattoes. The city lies about 50 


la Plata, Near the city is a lake, noted | 
for having in the middle of it a rock, 
which ſhoots up to a prodigious height 
like an obeliſk. Lat. 26. 8. long. 57. 
40. W. 
ASSUMPTION Ripper, in New-York, | 
falls in from the E. into Lake Ontario, 
aftera N. W. and W. courle of about 
28 miles, 5 miles S. E. from Pl. Gaverſe. 
ASTCHIKOUNIPI, a vaſt lake in New- 
Britain, abounding with whales, and 
ſuppoſed to communicate with the 


ATACAMA, or Attacama, a town, 
harbour, province, and juriſdiftion in 
Peru in S. America, 120 leagues from 
La Plata; fertile, and remarkable for 
the fiſh called Tolo, with which it car- 


28 This province divides the 
ingdom of Peru from tbat of Chili. 
There is a great deſert of the 


ſame | 


name, and a chain of mountains which | 
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ſeparate Peru on the N. from the pro- 


vince of Quito. On theſe mountains 
the cold is ſo violent, that paſſengers 
are ſometimes frozen to death. Lat. 
22. S. long. 80. 20. W. 
Archi KOUNIPI, a lake in La- 
brador, which ſends its waters ſouth- 
erly into St. Lawrence R. through a 
connected chain of ſmall lakes. 
ATHAPESCOW Lake, See Aras 
thapeſcow, and Slave Lakes, | 
ATHENS, a townſhip in Windham 
co. Vermont, 32 miles N. E. from Ben- 
nington, and about 6 W. from Con- 


j nefticut R. having 450 inhabitants. 


Sextons R. which riſes in Londonderry, 
paſſes S. E. by Athens, into the town- 
ſhip of Weſtminſter to Conn. R. 

ATHOL, a townſhip in Worceſter co. 
Maſſachuſetts, containing 16,000 acres 
of land, very rocky and uneven, but 
well watered with rivers and ftreams : 
On theſe ſtand 4 griſt-mills, 6 ſaw-mills, 
a fulling-mill and a trip hammer. Tr 
contains 848 inhabitants, is 35 miles 
N. W. from Worceſter, and 72 from 
Boſton, A medicinal fpring famed for 
its many virtues, iſſues out of a high 
bank on Miller's River, 20 feet above 
the ſurface of the river. 

ATKXINSON, a townſhip in Rocking- 
ham co. N. Hampſhire, which was in- 
corporated in 1767, and in 1775 con- 
tained 575 inhahitants, in 1790 onl 
479. It is diſtant 30 miles from Port\- 
mouth, and has an academy which was 
founded in 1789, by the Hon. N. Pea- 
body, who endowed it with 1000 acres 


| of land. 


In this townſhip is a large meadow 


| wherein is an iſ}and of 6 or 7 acres, which 


was formerly loaded with valuable pine 
timber and other foreſt wood. When 
the meadow is overflowed, by means 
of an artificial dam, this iſland riſes 
with the water, which is ſometimes 6 
feet, In a pond, in the middle of the 
iſland, there have been fiſh, which, when 


the meadow has been overflowed have 


appeared there, when the water has 
been drawn off, and the iſland ſettled 
to its uſual place. The pond is now 
almoſt covered with verdure. In it a 
pole 50 feet long has diſappeared, with- 
out finding bottom. 

ATLANTIC Ocean, The, ſeparates 
America from Europe and Africa. 

ATOYAQUE, a deep and large river 
in Mexico, or New Spain. On it is 
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the famous natural bridge, called Pont: 


di Dio, 100 miles S. E. of Mexico, over 
which coaches and carriages conveni- 
ently paſs. 


ATRATO, a conſiderable river which 


runs into the Gulf of Mexico, near Car- 


thagena. 


ArrIEBZORO UG, a townſhip in 
Briſtol co. Maſſachuſetts, 32 miles 


ſoutherly from Boſton, and 9 N. from 
Providence. : 
Arxrwoop's Key, a ſmall iſland ſur- 
rounded by rocks, 12 miles N. E. from 
Crooked I. and 50 eaſtward from Yuma, 
or Long. I. one of the Bahamas. N. 
lat. 23. 28. W. long. 73. 

' AvGusrTa Co. in Virginia, has Albe- 
marle co. on the E. Part of it lies E. 
and part W. of the North Mt. a ridge 
of the Alleghany. The ſoil is fertile, 


and the county contains 10, 886 inhabi- 


tants, including 1567 ſlaves. 

Here is a remarkable caſcade, called 
the Falling Spring. It is a branch of 
the James, where it is called Jackſon's 
R. riſing in the mountains 20 miles S. 
W. from 'the Warm Spring, or Hot 
Spring, which lies in N. lat. 38. 9. W. 
Jong. 80. 6. At the Falling Spring, the 


water falls 200 feet; which is about 


Jo feet higher than the fall of Nia- 


ara. Between the ſheet of water and 
the rock below, a man may walk acroſs 


dry. The ſheet of water 1s only 12 or 


15 feet wide above and ſomewhat wider 
below. It is broken in its breadth in 
two or three places, but not at all in its 
height. | 

AvuGUSTA, in the Upper Diſtri& of 
Georgia, was till lately the ſeat of go- 
vernment. It is ſituated on a fine plain 
in Richmond co. on the S. W. bank of 
Savannah R. where it is near 500 yards 
broad, at a bend of the river, 127 miles 
N. W. from Savannah; from Waſh- 
ington 8. E. by E. and from Louiſville, 
S. weſterly, 50 miles; and 934 miles S. 
W. from Philadelphia. 

At the firſt ſettlement of the colony, 
Gen. Oglethorpe erected a fort here, 
for protecting the Indian trade, and 
holding treaties with the natives. In 
1739, about 600 people ſeparated them 
ſelves from the maritime ſettlements, 
and removed to its neighbourhood to 
carry on a peltry trade with the In- 


dians, There were, however, but 2 | 


or 4 houſes in the town of Auguſta in 
$780, and in 1787 it contained 200. 


AUR 
The country round it has an excellent 
ſoil, which with its central ſituation, 
between the upper and lower countries, 
will bring it faſt into importance. N. 
lat. 33. 19. W. long. 80. 46. 
AUGUSTINES, ST. a port and rive 

on the coaſt of Labrador, near the ftraits 
of Belliſle and oppoſite St. John's Bay, 
Newtoundland. There are two ſmall 


iſlands in the harbour, and about 2 
miles 8. W. runs a chain of little iſlands, 


called St. Auguſtine's Chain; the out- 


ermoſt of which is a remarkable ſmooth 


rock. It is about 25 miles from Great 
Mecatina I. N. lat. 5 t. 10. W. long. 
58. 50, 

AUGUSTINES SQUARE, Sr. a num- 
ber of ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of 
Labrador, in the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the largeſt of which are from Shecatica 
Bay on the N. E. to Outer I. S. W. viz. 
Large, Sandy, and Outer iflands. Theſe 
are near the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 

AUGUSTINE ST. the capital of E. 
Florida, is ſituated on the fea-coatt, 
about 80 leagues from the mouth of 
the gulf of Florida, 180 miles E. from 
St. Mark's, and 316 S. W. from Charleſ- 
ton in 8. Carolina. It is of an oblon 
figure, and interſected by 4 ſtreets, 
which cut each other at right angles. 
The town is well fortified, has been 
under different maſters, and now be- 
longs to the Spaniſh king. It has a 
church and monaſtery of the order of 
its name. The breakers at the entrance 
of the harbour, have formed two chan- 
nels, whoſe bars have 8 feet of water 
each. N. lat. 30. W. long. 81. 30. 

AUGUSTINE, CAPE ST. on the coaſt 
of Brazil, on the Atlantic Ocean, 300 
miles N. E. from the bay of all Souls. 
iat. 8. 30. S. long. 35. 40. W. 5 

AuRkEAN Academy, a reipetable ſe- 
minary of learning in Amherſt, New- 
Hampſhire, which ſee. ; 

AURELIUS, a military townſhip in 
New- Vork, in Onondago co. on Owaſco 


L. having the Cayuaga Reſervation 


Lands W. and Marcellus E. and 9 
miles E. of the ferry on Cayuaga L. 


By the ftate cenſus of 1796, 213 of the 


inhabitants are electors. See Military 
j 

AURORA, an ifland belonging to the 
Archipelago of the Great Cyclades, 
15. 8. S. lat. and 165. 58. E. long. 
from Paris, diſcovered by Bougainville, 
May 22d. 1768. It is about 20 leagues 


long 
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long and two broad. Its eaſtern ſhore 
is ſteep, and covered with wood. 
Avalon, a peninſula at the S. E. 
corner of the iſland of Newfoundland, 
which is joined to the iſland by a nar- 
row neck of land, that has Placentia 
Bay on the S. and Trinity Bay on the 
N. The E. part of this peninſula is 
encompaſſed by the Great Bank, and 
has, beſides the two former bays, the 
bay of Conception on the N. and the 
bay of St. Mary and Trepaſſy bay on 
It contains leveral excellent 
harbours, bays and capes, among which 
are St. Mary's, Pine, Race, Ballard, St. 
Francis, &c. 


AVANCY, a juriſdiction ſubject to 


the biſhop of Culco, and lies 4 leagues 
N. E. of that city. 


gar canes, fruits and corn. 


AVERIL, a townſhip in Eſſex county, 


Vermont, formerly in that of Orange. 
It joins Hamilton on the N. W. Canaan 
on the N. E. and its N. corner is the 
Canada line. | 
Aus, or Bird's Iſland, in the Weſt. 
Indies, ſituated in N. lat. 15. 30. W. 


long. 63. 15. named ſo from the great 


number of birds that breed there, yet 
is without a tree, which cbliges them 
to lay their eggs in the ſand, A ſhoal 


runs from hence to the iſland of Saba, 


St. Euſtatius, and St. Chriſtopher's ; 


which is about 2 Jeagues broad, and 


from 10 to 20 fathom 1oundings. 

There is another iiland ot this name 
among the Little Antilles, between the 
coaſt of St. Jago de Leon, in Terra 
Firma, and the ifland of Bonaire. 


Avixo La Pax ga, a town in the |. 
weſtern part of the kingdom of Leon, 


in North-America, between two of the 
head branches of Naflas river. 

Av0N, a river ot Nova-Scotia, which 
empties into the Atlantic Ocean a little 
ealtward of Halifax. It is navigable as 
far as fort Edward for veſſels of 400 
tons, and for veſicls of 60 tons 2 miles 
higher. A river called St. Croix runs 
into the Avon, whoſe ſource is in lakes 
and ſprings, about 7 miles from its en- 


trance, where it is croſſed by a bridge 


on the road leading to Windſor, It is 
navigable for veſſels of 60 tons 3 miles, 
and for large boats 7 miles. 

Axas, a town in the interior part of 


New Albion, in N. lat. 39. 5. W. long 


114. 30. See Quivira. | 5 
AYENNIS, an Indian tribe in Florida. 


It abounds in ſu- 
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Av ERSTO WV, or 2 in Bur- 
lington co. New- Jerſey, lies on the mid- 
dle branch of Ancocus Creek, 16 miles 
from the mouth of the creek in the 
Delaware, and 13 S. eaſterly from Bur- 
lington. 

AYMARAES, a juriſdiction in the em- 
pire of Peru; ſubject to the biſhop of 
Cuſco, 40 leagues 8. W. of that city. 
It abounds in ſugars, cattle, corn, and 
mines of gold and ſilver; which laſt are 
for the moſt part neglected, as it is but 
thinly inhabited. 

AZUCA, or Azua, a little town in 


the iſland of St, Domingo, in the W. 


Indies, on the ſouthern ſide, at the 
bottom of a deep bay. Before the 
French revolution it belonged to the 
Spaniards. 


B 
AAL's River and Bay, in Weſt 


Greenland, lie between Beur Sound 
on the S. E. and Delft's Point on the 
N. W. and oppoſite the mouth of Hud- 
ſon's Strait. 

BABAHOYO, a village and cuſtom 
houſe on Guayaquil River, in Peru, be- 
ing the landing place from the city of 
Guayaquil, Here the merchandize 
from Peru and Terra Firma, and their 
reſpective provinces, are landed. 

BABO PAS, a town in the interior 
part, of New Albion, eaſtward of the 
long range of mountains which extend 
northward from the head of the penin- 
ſula of California, N. lat. 37. 45. W. 
long. 114. 25. See Quruira. 

Back River. See Baltimore County. 

BEAZ a, the chief town of the diſtrict 
of Quixos, in the province of Quito, in 
Peru, and the reſidence of the governor. 
It was built in 1559 by Don Rameiro 
d' Avilos. The chief manufacture here 
is cotton cloth. 

BarFiN's Bay, is the largeſt and moſt 
northern gulf or bay, that has yet been 
diſcovered in N. America; and lies 
between the 7oth and Soth degrees of 
N. lat. It opens into the Atlantic 
ocean through Baffin's and Davis's 
ſtraits, between Cape Chidley on the 
Labrador ccaſt, and Cape Farewell on 
that of Weſt Greenland; both of which 
are in about the Goth degree of N. lat, 
It abounds with whales; and on the 
8. W. ſide of Davis's ſtraits nas a com- 


munication with Hudſon's Bay, through 
| a cluſter 
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a cluſter of iſlands. It was diſcovered 
by the navigator whoſe name it bears, 
in the year 1662. Some maps ſliew a 
communication with Hudſon's Bay, in 
the 7oth degree of N. lat. and in the 
0th of W. long, | 

BAGADUCE Point, a head land within 
Penobſcot Bay, in the Diſtrict of Maine. 

BAHAMA Channel. See Gulf of Flo- 
rida and Bahama Iſlands. 

BAHAMA Jfands, in the W. Indies, 
called by the Spaniards Lucayos, com- 
prehend under this denomination all 
the iſlands, in general, which are to the 
N. of Cuba and St. Domingo. The 


* firſt diſcovery of the New World, by 


Columbus, began October 11, 1792, at 
Guanahani, or Cats Iſland, one of the 
Bahamas, They were then full of 
oe who were ſimple, mild, and 
ived happy in the midſt of plenty. 
Theſe untortunate people were tranſ- 
ported to the mines of St. Domingo, 
after the cruel Spaniards had extermin- 
ated the numerous inhabitants of that 
large iſland; 14 years after the diſcov- 
ery of theſe iflands, not one perfon re- 
mained in any of the Bahamas. At this 
time Charles II. granted the Bahamas 
to the proprietors of Carolina. They 
fent ſeveral governors, and built the 


- town of Naſlau, which is now the ſeat 


of government in the I. of Providence. 
The ifland of Providence afterwards 
became an harbour for pirates, who, 
for a long time, infeſted the American 
navigation. In 1718, Capt. Woods 
Rogers was ſent out to diflodge the 
pirates, and form a ſettlement. This 
the captain effected; and the iſlands 
have been improving ſince by a flow 
progreſs. In time of war the people 
gain conſiderably by the prizes con- 
demned there; and in the courſe of 
the pr-tent war between Great Britain 
and France, numbers of American vel- 
ſels, carrying proviſions and ſtores to 
French ports, have been carried in and 
condemned; and at all times they 
rofit by the wiecks which are frequent 


In this labyrinth of rocks and ſlioals. 


The Spaniards and Americans captured 
theſe iſlands during the laſt war; but 
they were retaken April 7, 1783. The 


Bahamas are ſaid to be 500 in number; 


fome of them only rocks, others very 
low and narrow, or little ſpots of land 
on a lcyel with the water's edge; but 


12 of them are large and fertile, ſome 
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indeed rocky and barren. Five of them 
only are inhabited, viz. Providence, 
Harbour, Eluthera, Cat, and Exuma 
Turks iſlands have about goo men in 
the ſalt ſeaſon, but at other times half 
of them return to Bermuda. 

The principal ifland which has given 
its name to the whole cluſter 1s Great 
Bahama, in the Northern Bank, called 


the Little Bank of Bahama, whoſe fitua- 


tion is E. and W. about 20 leagues 
from the coaſt of Florida. At a little 
diſtance to the E. is Lucayoneque, of 


nearly the fame fize, whoſe ſituation is 


N. and 8. To the N. of both is La- 
cayo, which lies E. and W. A channel 
ot 8 or 10 leagues ſeparates the Little 
Bank from the Great Bank, in which 
is Providence I. with the great iſland of 


Alabaſter, which has Harbour I. on the 


N. Cape. Andros iſlands are on the 


S. W. of Providence, which take up a 


{pace of 30 leagues long and 5 broad. 
Towards the S. E. are Stocking, Exuma, 


and 74a, or Long Ifland. Guanabani, 


or Cats I. the firſt diſcovered in Ame- 


rica, lies E. of the Great Bank, and is 


{ſeparated from it by Exuma Sound. 
The climate of theſe iſlands is tem- 

perate and the air healthy. On the 

coaft is found ambergrile; and the in- 


habitants catch great quantities of green 


turtle. The only article cultivated for 
exportation is cotton; of which the 
medium export is 1,590 bags of 2 cwt. 


each. In 1787, there were 4, 500 acres 


in cotton. In 1785, 1786, and 1787, 
which were favourable years, each acre 
produced about 1121bs. It is very lia- 
ble to be deſtroyed by the worms ; 
between Sept. and March, 1788, no 
leſs than 280 tons were deſtroyed. Theſe 


iflands alſo produce a great quantity of 


dying woods, and ſome lignumvitæ 
and mahogany; and lie between 22. 
and 27. N. lat. and 73. and 81. W. 
long. In 1773, there were 2052 white, 
and 2241 black, inhabitants; but of 
late years there has been a conſiderable 
emigration from North America, ſo that 
the preciſe number cannot be given. 
BaHA MA, the chief of the Bahama 
iſlands, is about 20 leagues from the 


coaſt of Florida, and about 10 W. from 


the iſland of Lucayo. It is about 28 


leagues long and 3 broad, is very fruit- 


ful, has a ſerene air, and is watered 
with multitudes of ſprings and brooks. 
It formerly produced great 1 
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of ſaſſafras, ſarſaparilla and redwood, 
| which were all deſtroyed by the Span- 
1ards. 


Its chief produce, now, is cot- 
ton, Indian wheat, fowls, and a particu- 
lar kind of rabbits: they have ſupplies 
of other proviſions from the- continent. 
Their chief commerce confiſts in fur 
niſhing with proviſions, ſuch ſhips as 


are driven in here by bad weather. It 


is ſituated on the ſand bank, called 
Little Bahama Bank, which extends 
northward 60 miles. The Straits of 
Bahama, or Gulf of Florida, lies be- 
tween the coaſt of Florida and this 
land. The Spaniſh ſhips from the 
Havannah homeward, are obliged to 
wait an opportunity to paſs this ſtrait ; 
and the ſtrait is 16 leagues broad, and 
45 long. | 

Bana, or Bay, ſometimes. applied 
to St. Salvadore, the capital of Brazil, 
and to the Bay of All-Saints, 1n which 
captainſhip it 1s ſituated. | 

BAHIA DE CHETUMEL, called by the 
Britiſh Hanover Bay, lies on the E. fide 


of the peninſula of Yucatan in the fea of 


Honduras, and into which falls Honde 
R. It has the Logwood Country on 
the 8. At its mouth are two large 
iſlands and a number of iflots. The 


| largeſt iſland is Ambergriſe Key, which 


runs along the mouth of the bay, and is 
70 miles long. EY 

BaiRDs TOWN, or Peard/iown, in 
Nelſon co. Kentucky, is a flouriſhing 
town, of 216 inhabitants, ſituated on 
the head waters of Salt river, 50 miles 
S. E. from Louiſville, and nearly the 
ſame diſtance 8. W. from Danville. 

BAKERSFIELD, anewly ſettled town- 


ſhip in Franklin co. Vermont, formerly 


in Chittenden co. In 1790 it had only 
13 inhabitants. 

BAK ERSTOWVN, in Cumberland co. 
Diſtrict of Maine, contains 1276 inhabi 
tants; 162 miles N. E. from Boſton. 

Balc pura, a ſettlement in the 
eaſternmoſt part of Kentucky, on the 
Sandy R. Near this is 
Clay Lick, and about a mile S. E. ſtands 
Vancouver's Fort, on the point of land 


formed by the fork of the Big Sandy. 


BALD EAGLE, or Warrior Mountains, 
lie about 200 miles W. of Philadelphia, 
in Bedford co. Pennſylvania, and forms 
the weſtern boundary of Bald Eagle 
Vallev. . 

Bald Eagle is likewiſe the name of a 
river which runs a N. E. courſe 44 miles 
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| and falls into the W. branch of Suſque- 


hanna R. The head water of Huron 
R. which falls into Lake Erie, is called 
Bald Eagle Creek. 

BALD EAGLE VALLEY, or, as it is 
commonly called, Sinking Spring Valley, 
lies upon the frontiers of Bedford co. 
in Pennſylvania, about 200 miles W. 
trom Philadelphia. It has on the E. a 
chain of high, rugged mountains, call- 
ed the Canoe Ridge, and on the W. the 
Bald Eagle, or Warrior Mts. This is 
a pleaiant vale of limeſtone bottom, 5 
miles in extent where wideſt; and in 
the vicinity are great quantities of lead 
ore. It contained, in 1779, about 60 or 
70 families, living in log-houſes, who 
formed, in the ſpace of 7 or 8 years, 
ſeveral valuable plantations, ſome of 
which are remarkably agreeable on ac- 
count of their ſituation. 

During the late war with Great Bri- 
tain, lead was much wanted, and very 
difficult to be procured, which induced 
a company, under the promiſes of the 
tate, to ſettle here, and eſtabliſh a re- 
gular ſet of works, A fort of logs was 


erected for the protection of the miners ; 


and a conſiderable quantity of ore was 
produced, from which lead enough was 
made, to give a competent idea of the 
real value of the mines in general, The 
danger of the ſituation, however, while 
an Indian war continued, occaſioned 
the failure of the undertaking. 

The lead ore was of many kinds ; 
ſome in broad flakes, and others of the 
ſteely texture. Several regular ſhafts 
were ſunk to a conſiderable depth; one 
of which was on the hill, upon which 
the fort was erected, and from which 
many large maſſes of ore were procur- 
ed ; but, not forming a regular vein, it 
was diſcontinued, and another opened 
about a mile from the fort, nearer to 
Frank's Town, 
tinued until they finally relinquiſhed 
the buſineſs. When they firit began, 
they found in the upper turface or ve- 
getable earth, ſeveral hundred weight of 
cubic lead ore, clean and unmixed with 
any ſubſtance whatever, which continu- 
ed as a clue, leading them down thrg* 
the different ſtrata of earth, marl, &c. 
until they came to the rock, which is 
here in general of the limeſtone kind. 

Among other curioſities of this place, 
is that called the Swallows, which ab- 
lorb teveral ef the largeſt ſtreams of the 

| valley 


Here the miners con- 
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valley, and after conveying them ſeveral 


miles under ground, in a ſubterrancous 


courſe, return them again upon the ſur 
face. Theſe ſubterraneous paſſages 


have given riſe to the name, Sinking | 


Spring Valley. Of theſe the moſt re- 
markable is called the Arch Springs, 


and run cloſe upon the road from the 


town to the fort. It is a deep hollow, 
formed in the limeſtone-rock, about 30 


feet wide, with a rude natural ftone 


arch hanging over it, forming a paſſage 
for the water, which it throws out with 
fome degree of violence, and in ſuch 
plenty as to form a fine ſtream, which at 
length buries ittelf again in the bowels 
of the carth. Some of theſe pits are 
near 300 feet deep; the water at the 
bottom ſeems in rapid motion; and is 
apparently as black as ink; though it 
is as pure as the fineſt ſprings can pro- 
duce. Many of theſe pits ate placed 
along the courſe of this ſubteraneous 
river, which ſoon after takes an oppor- 


tunity of an opening at a declivity of 


the ground, and keeps along the ſurface 
among the rocky hills for a few rods, 
then enters the mouth of a large cave, 
whole exterior aperture would be ſut- 
ficient to admit a ſhallop with her fails 
full ſpread, In the inſide it Keeps from 
18 to 20 feet wide. The root declines 
as you advance, and a ledge of looſe, 
rugged rocks, keeps in tolerable order, 
on one fide, affording means to ſcram- 
ble along. In the midit of this cave 1s 


much timber, bodies of trees, branches, 


&c. which being lodged up to the roof 
of this paſſage, tſhews that the water is 
twelled up to the very top during treth- 
ets. This opening in the hill continues 
abcut 400 yards, when the cave wid- 
ens, after you have got round a ſudden 
turning (which prevents its being diſ- 
covered till you are within it) into a 
ſpacious room, at the bottom ot which 
is a vortex, the water that falls into it 
whirling round with amazing force ; 
ſticks, or even pieces of timber, are 
immediately abſorbed, and carried out 
of fight, the water boiling up with ex- 
ceſſive violence, which ſubſides hy de- 
grees, until the experiment is renewed. 
From the top of the Bald Eagle 
Mountains is a fine proſpect of thoſe of 
the Alleghany, ſtretching along until they 
ſeem to meet the clouds. Much flate 
is found here, with ſtrong ſigns of pit 
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croſs the Juniata river 3 or 4 times, 
from Standing Stone or Huntingdon, to 


the fort; from which it is computed to 


be about 22 miles diſtance. 

BALD Mountains. See Tenefſee. 

BALD HEAD, at the mouth of Cape 
Fear River, N. Carolina, is at the S. W. 
end of Smith's I. and with Oak I. forms 
the main entrance into the river. The 
light-houſe, which was erected here in 
Dec. 1794, bears miles N. N. W. 
from the point of Cape Fear, and 24 
miles N. W. by N. from the extremity 
ot the Frying Pan ſhoal. | 

BaLb HEap, makes the 8. W. part 
of what is called Wells Bay, in the Diſ- 
trict of Maine. Between Cape Neddick 
harbour on the S. S. W. and Wells 
Bay are leveral coves, where {mall yci- 
{els in a {mooth time, and with a wctt- 


erly wind, haul aſhore, and are loaded 


with wood in the courſe of a tide, with 
eaſe and ſafety. 5 
BALDIVIA, or Valdivia, a ſeaport 
town in the province of Chili Proper, 
in the kingdom of Chili, S. America. It 
was built by the Spaniſh general Baldivia 
about the year 1551, and ſtands between 
the rivers Callacalles and Portero, where 
they tall into the S. Sea. In the year 
1559, the Chileſe chaſed the Spaniards. 


from this ſettlement, burned the town, anch 
put the inhabitants to the ſword ; pour- 


ing melted gold down the governor's 
throat when alive, and afterwards uſed 
his ſkull for a cup to drink in. There 
are many gold mincs here, and the 


Spaniards have fortified the place 


ſtrongiy, as it is ſuppoſed to be the key 
of the S. Seas. The whites of Peru 
and Chili, baniſhed for their crimes, are 
ſent hither to ſupport the fortifications, 
The Dutch made thenilelves maſters of 
it in 1643 z but were forced to abandon 
it, leaving all their cannon, 30 or 40 
pieces, baggage and ſtores; on adviee 
that ſuccours were arriving to oppoſe 
them from Peru. The viceroy tends 
30,000 crowns A year to ſupport the 
garriſon. There are great rains here 
during 3 months of the year. S. lat. 
32. 38. W. long. 73. 20. v7 

Baldivia is alſo the name of a river in 
Chili, | | 

BALIZE, a fort at the mouth of Miſ- 
ſiſippi River. | | 

BALLEZE, Ballize, or Wallis, a ri- 
ver in the peninſula of Yucatan, New- 
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200 miles, and empties into the bay of 
Honduras, oppoſite the N. end of Tur— 
By the treaty of peace in 
1783, it is agreed that Britiſh ſubjects 


hall have the right of cutting and car- 


rying away logwood in the diſtrict Iy- 
ing between this river and that of Rio 
Honde, on the N. which falls into Han- 
over Bay. The courſe of the rivers are 
to he the unalterable boundaries. 
BaLLTowx, a townſhip in Saratoga 
co. New-York, formerly in Albany co. 
and contained in 1790, 7333 inhabi- 
tants, including 69 flaves. By the ſtate 
cenſus in 1796, there appears to be 
266 electors in this townlhip. It lies 
36 miles N. of Albany, has a Preſby- 
terian meeting houſe, and is in a thriv- 


ing ſtate. 


The medicinal waters called Balltotun 
Springs, from their being found within 
the limits of this town, are of great ce- 
lebrity, both on account of their heal- 
ing virtue, and the ſuperior accommo- 
dation found near them for valetudina- 
rians. They are ſituated about 12 


miles W. of Still Water; 14 from that 


part of the banks of the Hudſon famous 
for te victory of Gen. Gates over Gen. 
Burgoyne; 36 N. of Albany; 30 S. of 
Lake George, and 196 above the city of 
New-York, The ſprings are found in 
the bottom of a. valley, or excavation, 
forming a kind of haſon, of about fifty 
acres in extent. 
lofry pines, which are overtopped by 
others, and riſe at a greater or leſs diſ- 
tance above the brim of this baſon. 
The woods are pretty well cleared near 
the ſprings. There is a large houſe for 
entertainment, with neat bathing houſes, 
and ſhower baths for the convenience of 
invalids. Theſe, as alſo the greateſt 
part of the valley, belong to an emi- 
nent merchant of New-York; the 
largeſt ſpring, however, belongs to the 
public. Sir William Johnſen made this 
obſervation, when he fold this tract of 
land to private individuals: In tracing 
the hiſtory of theſe medicinal ſprings, 
T could only lean that an Indian chief 


diſcovered them to a ſick French ofticer 


in the early part of their wars with 
the Engliſh. But whether they were 
theſe very ſprings in this baſon, cr thoſe 
at 10 miles diſtance, properiy called the 
Saratoga Springs, I know not. The 
foil tor half a dozen miles round this 


place, is poor and ſandy, producing 


In this hollow grow 
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little elſe than pine trees, ſhrub-oaks, 
fern, and mullen. In the hills in the 
vicinity, ores have been accidentally 
tound, eſpecially iron and copper, or 
rather what the mineralogilts call fer- 
ruginous and capreous pyrites. The val- 
ley of Balltown and its environs may be 
made an enchanting ſpot, equal, nay, 
ſuperior in ſome reſpects, to any of the 
watering places in Europe. The Kaya- 
deraſſoras river, which is about 10 yards 
wide, gives ſeveral] hints to the man of 
taſte, to turn its waters to the uſe and 
beauty of the future town, which theſe 
medicinal ſprings will one day raiſe in 
this place. : 

The medicinal waters which have 
made this ſpot ſo famous of late, are 
remarkably limpid, conſidering they 
contain iron, a mineral alkali, common 
falt, and lime. They are briſk and 
ſparkling like champaigne. In drink. 
ing they affect the noſe and palate like 
bottled beer, and ſlightly affect the 
head of ſome people, by their inebri- 
ating quality. They derive this exhi- 
lerating quality from what Dr. Prieſtly 
calls fixed air, and is that animating 
ſomething which gives activity to yeaſt, 
and life to malt liquors. It is uſed in 
the neighbourhood of the ſprings in- 
ſtead of yeaſt in making bread; and 
makes it riſe more ſpeedily and effec- 
tually than any other ferment in ordi- 
nary uſe. Horſes drink theſe waters 
with avidity, The ignorant country 
people ſee, with aſtoniſhment, that a 
candle will not burn near the ſurface 
of theſe waters. Fiſh and frogs are 
killed in a few minutes, and geeſe and 
ducks can only iwim in them a few 
minutes, before they expire. Theſe 
waters are apt to burſt bottles, when 
corked in very warm weather, eſpecially 
during a thunder ſtorm; but with 
care may be tranſported in bottles to 
any diſtance. They boil with a very 
moderate degree of heat; they are 
nevertheleſs, remarkably cold; for 
when the mercury in Fahrenheit's 
thermometer ſtood at 86. in the open 
air, and 79. in the brook running near 
the ſpring, it ſtood in one of theſe mine- 
ral ſprings at 49. and in the other at 51. 
The firſt was conſtantly excluded from 
the rays of the ſun; the jaſt always ex- 
poſed without a covering. 

Phyſicians ſeldom direct their pa- 
tients to drink more than three yn 
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of theſe waters in twelve hours; but 
fome drink the enormous quantity of 
three gallons, and even more, in a day. 
Cold as they are, they may be drunken 
with ſafety in the hotteſt weather. 
They increaſe every natural evacuation ; 
nay, they are cathartic, diuretic, and 
ſudorific, at the ſame time. On the 
firſt trial they are apt to diſagree with 
many people, they create uneaſineſs in 
the ſtomach and bowels, and cauſe a 
heat in the glands of the throat, until 
they begin to paſs off freely by the kid- 
neys. They then become pleaſant and 
operate agreeably. They blacken the 
teeth and alſo the alvine fæces. They 
are deemed a ſpecific in loſs of appetite 
and indigeſtion. They are highly ſer- 
viceable in hypochondriac caſes, in ob- 
ſtructions, and in the ſtone and grave], 
and cutaneous diſorders. Their credit 
is not ſo well eftabliſhed in the gout or 
rheumatiſm. They are hurtful in in- 
flammatory diſorders and conſumptions. 
Their uſe occaſions heat in the glands 
of the throat, and ſtiffneſs of the neck, 
and in ſuch as are ſubject to the tooth- 
ache, an aggravation of the pain. They 
are a powerful and precious remedy in 
the hands of the judicious, but ought 
never to be uſed without the advice of a 
Kilful phyſician. 

BaLLSTOWN, or Balltown, a town- 
Nip in Lincoln co. Diſtrict of Maine, 
containing 1072 inhabitants; 195 miles 
N. E. from Boſton. 

BALTIMORE Co. in Maryland, lies 
between Patapſco and Gunpowder ri- 
vers, the former dividing it from Ann 
Arundel co. on the S. and S. W. Gun- 
powder and Little Gunpowder ſepa- 
rating it from Harford co. on the E. 
and N. E. It has Frederick co. on the 
W. and N. W. Pennſylvania on the N. 
and Cheſapeak Bay on the 8. E. Be- 
fides the rivers which bound it, and 
their branches, this county has Back 
and Middle rivers, between the two 
former, but they are rather arms of 
Cheſapeak bay, than rivers. Back R. 
4 or 5 miles E. of Patapſco, receives 
two ſmall ſtreams; the N. weſternmoſt 
3s called Herring Run. Middle R. has 
little or no ſupply of freſh water. There 
are numerous iron works in this coun- 
ty; and it contains 25,434 inhabitants, 
including 5,877 ſlaves. Its chief town 
is Baltimore. 

BALTIMORE, the chief town in the | 


ed to be tolerably healthy. 


BAL 
above county, is the largeſt in the ſtats 
of Maryland, In fize it is the fourth, 
and in commerce the fifth in rank in the 
United States, It is ſituated on the 
N. fide of Patapſco R. at a ſmall diſtance 
from its junction with the Cheſapeak. 
The entrance of the harbour is defended 
by Whetſtone Fort; hardly a piſtol 
ſhot acroſs, and of courſe may eaſily be 
defended againſt naval force. From the 
head of Elk R. at the head of the bay 
to Baltimore, is about 60 miles. The 
town is built around what is called the 
baſon, reckoned one of the fineſt har- 
bours in America, The water riſes 5 or 
6 feet at common tides. It is divided 
into what is called the town and Fell's 
Point, by a creek ; over which are two 
bridges: but the houſes extend in an 
irregular manner, from the one to the 
other. At Fell's Point the water is 
deep enough for ſhips of burden, but 
{mall veſſels only go up to the town. 


The ſituation is low, and was for 
merly thought unhealthy, but, by its 


rapid increaſe, improvements have 
taken place, which have corrected the 
dampneſs of the air, and it is now judg- 
In 1787, 
it contained 1955 dwelling houſes ; of 
which 1200 were in the town, and the 
reſt at Fell's Point. It then contained 
152 ſtores, The number of the inha- 


ſlaves. The number of houles and in- 
habitants have been greatly increaſed 
ſince. 5 

Before the emigration of the French 
people from Cape Frangois, and other 
iflandls, the houſes had increaſed to 
2,300, 
ing from their mercileſs countrymen, 
who had burned and pillaged their 
cities and towns, and murdered their 
relations and friends, found here an 
hoſpitable aſylum, after ſufferings hard- 
ly paralleled in the annals of hiſtory, 

Here are 9 places of public worſhip, 


man Calviniſts and Lutherans, Epiſco- 
palians, Preſbyterians, Baptiſts, Meth- 


odiſts, Quakers, and Nicolites, or New 


Quakers, who all live together in peace. 
It is inhabited by people from molt 


is Market Street, which runs nearly E. 
and W. a mile in length, parallel with 


the water, This is croſſed by a num- 


ber 


bitants of the town and precincts, in 
1791, were 13,5034, including 1,255 


Thoſe unfortunate people, fly- 


which belong to Roman Catholics, Ger- 


parts of Europe. The principal ſtreet - 
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ber of other ſtreets, which run from 
the water; a number of which, particu- 


larly Calvert and Gay ſtreets, are well 
built. N. and E. of the town the land 


riſes, and 1 a noble view of 


the town and bay. In 1790, this city 
owned 27 ſhips, 1 ſnow, 31 brigantines, 
34 ſchooners, and 9 ſloops—Total 102 ; 
tonnage 13,564. The exports in the 
ſame year amounted to 2,027,770, and 
the imports to 1,949,899 dollars. The 
exports in July, Augult, and Sept. in 
1790, amounted only to 343,584 dol- 
lars; but in theſe months in 1795, they 
amounted to 1,675,748 dollars. The 
affairs of the town are managed by a 
hoard of town commiſſioners, a board 
of ſpecial commiſſioners, and a board 
of wardens; the firſt board fills its own 
vacancies, and is perpetual; the two 
laſt are appointed by electors, choſen 
every 5th year by the citizens. It is 
53 miles S. W. from Elktown, 176 N. 


E. from Richmond in Virginia; 50 N. 


E. from the city of Waſhington, and 


103 S. W. from Philadelphia. N. lat. 


39. 21. W. long. 77. 48. 

BaN GOR, a townſhip in Hancock co. 
Diſtrict of Maine, on the weſtern ſide 
of Penobſcot R. 25 miles from its 
mouth at Belfaſt Bay; 65 N. W. by 
W. from Machias ; 63 N. E. from Hal- 
lowell, and 280 N. E. from Boſton. 

BAN ks, Port, a harbour on the N. 
W. coaſt of America, S. eaſterly from 
Cape Edgecombe, and N. weſterly from 
Sea Otter Sound. 

BAN N, a townſhip in York co. Penn- 
ſylvania. 
BAR AOA, a ſeaport town in the N. 
E. part of the iſland of Cuba, in the 
W. Indies; 50 miles N. E. of St. Jago 
de Cuba. N. lat. 21. W. long. 76. 10. 

BRAN CO DE MALAMBO, a town in 
the province of St. Martha, in Terra 
Firma, S. America. It is a place of 
great trade, and ſeated on the river 
Magdalen, 75 miles N. of Carthagena, 
and is a biſhop's ſee. It has a good 
harbour, N. lat. 11. 40. W. long. 7 5. 30. 

BARAQUICIMITO, a town in Terra 
Firma, S. America, in the province of 


Caracas, and in the head waters of 
Oroonoco R. about 80 miles S. from 


Valencia, and 175 N. W. from Calabe- 


Za. N. lat. 8. 55. W. long. 66. 55 : 


„BAR BAD O ES, one of the Caribbee 
lands, belonging to Britain, and next 
to Jamaica for importance in the W. 
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Indies. It is about 21 miles in length 
from High Point, its northern extremi- 
ty, to South Point; and 14 in breadth, 
from the Chair near Kitridge Bay E. 
to Valiant Royalift Fort, W. and con- 
tains 406,470 acres of land, moſt of 
which is under cultivation. It lies 20 
leagues E. from St. Vincent, which may 
be ſeen in a clear day; 25 from St. 
Lucia; 28 S. E. from Martinico; 60 
N. E. from Trinidad, and 100 S. E. 
from St. Chriſtopher's. It is divided 
into 5 diſtricts, and 11 pariſhes ; and 
contains 4 towns, viz. Bridgetown, the 
capital; Oſtins, or Charleſtown; St. 
James, formerly called the Hole; and 
Speight's Town. The names of the 
pariſhes are St. Lucy's, St. Peter's, St. 
James's, St. Andrew's, St. Thomas's, 
St. Joſeph's, St. John's, St. George's, 
St. Michael's, St. Philip's, and Chriſt 
Church. 
Its foil muſt be allowed to be highly 


| fertile, if it be true, that it contained 


in 1670, 50,000 whites, and 100,000 
blacks z whoſe labours employed 60,000 
tons of ſhipping. This 1s thought to 
be exaggerated ; but it is certain that 
its population has decreaſed rapidly. 
In 1786 the numbers were 16,167 
whites; 838 free people of colour, and 
62,115 negroes. The exports, on an 
average, of 1784, 1785, and 1786, had 
fallen to 9,554 hhds. of ſugar; 5448 
puncheons of rum; 6320 bags of gin- 
ger; $331 bags of cotton, excluſive of 
{mall articles, as aloes, ſweet meats, &c. 
In the year ending the 5th of January, 
1788, 243 veſſels cleared outwards ; 
and the London market price of their 
cargoes in ſter. money, amounted to 
£.539,605 14 10; of which the value 
exported to the United States, was 
C. 23,217 13 4. That the dreadful ſuc- 
ceſhon of hurricanes, with which this 
and the other W. India iſlands have 
been viſited, for many years paſt, has 
contributed to this great defalcation, 
cannot be doubted. Bridgetown was 
ſcarcely riſen from the aſhes to which 
two dreadful fires had reduced it, when 
it was torn from its foundations, and 
the whole country made a ſcene of deto- 
lation, by the ſtorm of the 10th of 
Oct. 1780, in which no leſs than 4326 
of the inhabitants, blacks and whites, 
miſerably periſhed; and the damage 
done to the property was computed at 


| C. 1,320, 564 15. ſter. The force of the 


Wind 
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wind was at one place ſo great as to 


lift ſome pieces of cannon, with their 


carriages, ſeveral paces from the ram- 
parts. The trade of this and ſome 
others of the iſlands, ſuffers conſiderably 
by a duty of 4+ per cent. on exported 
produce; out of which, however, the 
governor's lalary, C. : ooo a-year, is paid. 
The crown acquired this revenue in the 
reign of Charles II. which the planters 
agreed to, in order to ſecure poſſeſſions 
to which they had uncertain titles. 

Barbadoes was probably diſcovered 
firſt by the Portugueſe, It is uſually 
ranked among the Windward diviſion 
of the Caribbees, being a day or two's 
fail from Surinam. From its being the 
firſt diſcovered of any of theſe iflands, 
it is called Mother of the Sugar Colomes. 
The firſt of the Engliſh who are known 
to have landed here, were the crew of 
the Olzve Bloſſom, fitted out by Sir 
Olive Leigh, in 1605. It was found 
ablolutely deſolate; nor had it the ap- 
ge of having been peopled even 

y the moſt barbarous Indians. The 
iſland is fortified by nature, all along 


the windward ſhore, by rocks and ſhoals, | 


{o as to be almoſt inacceſſible; on the 
teeward fide it has good harbours ; but 
the whole coaſt is protected by a good 
line, of ſeveral miles in length, and 
ſeveral forts to defend it, at the moſt 


material places. The military, civil, | 


and religious eſtabliſhments are well 
rovided for. Here is a college found- 
ed by Col. Codrington ; the only inſti- 
tution of the kind in the W. Indies; 
but it has not anſwered the intention of 
the founder. The houſes of the plan- 
ters are very thickly ſown all along 
the country, which, with the Juxu- 
riant productions of the ſoil, and the 
gently ſwelling hills, form a delightful 
{cene, | | 
The earlieſt planters of Barbadoes 
were ſometiwes reproached with the 
guilt of forcing or decoying into ſlave- 
ry, the Indians of the neighbouring con- 
tinent. The hiſtory of Ille and Tari- 
co, which the Spectator has recorded 
for the deteſtation of mankind, took 
its riſe in this iſland; but happily this 
ſpecies of flavery was ſoon aboliſhed, 
The Barbadocs tar is a particular pro- 
duction of this iſland. It riſes out of 
the earth, and ſwims on the ſurface of 
the water. It is of great uſe in the dry 
belly-ache, and in diſeaſes of the breaſt. 


BAR 
lat. 13. 10. W. long. 59. 


of Brazil. Alſo the chief town of New- 
Biſcay, audience of Galicia, New Spain, 
N. America. | 

BARBE, ST. a town of Mexico, in 
New Biſcay, in the vicinity of which are 
very rich filver mines. It lies 500 miles 
N. W. of the city of Mexico. N. lat. 
26. 10. W. long. 110. 5. | 


Caribbee iſlands, 35 miles N. of An- 
tigua, and 53 N. E. of St. Chriſtopher s, 
and is 20 miles long and 12 broad. 
The natives apply themſelves chiefiy 
to the breeding of cattje, and furniſh- 


viſions. It is fertile, abounding in the 
natural productions of the other W. 
India iflands; and has a good road for 
ſhipping, but no direct trade to Britain. 
It belongs to the Codrington family, 


to whom it produces above £. 3000 a- 


year. The inhabitants amount to 
about x 500. N. lat. 18. 30. W. long. 
61. 50. | 

BARBUE, Riviere a la, empties into 
Lake Machigan, from E. S. E. between 
Raitin and Marame rivers. Its mouth, 
60 yards wide, lies 72 miles N. by W. 
from Fort St. Joſeph. 

Alſo, the name of a river which emp- 
ties into Lake Erie, from the N. by E. 
40 miles W. N. W. from the extremity 
of Long Point in that lake, and 22 E. 
by S. from Tonty R. | 

BARKADARES, the name of a part 
of the Logwood Country, on the E. 
ſide of the peninſula of Yucaten, thro* 
which the river Balize runs into the 
Sea of Honduras. 
on the S. and South Lagoon on the N. 
Lat. 17. 45. N. long. 89. W. 

BARKHAMSTEAD, a townſhip in the 
northern part of Connecticut, in Litch- 
field co. having Hartland on the N. and 
Granby E. About 25 miles W. of 
Hartford. | 
| BARNARD, a townſhip in Windſor 
co. Vermont, containing 673 inhabi- 
tants. It has Stockbridge weſterly, and 
gives riſe to the northern branch of 
Waterqueche R. and is 65 miles N. E. 
of Bennington. | 

BARNAVELDT, an iſland of S. Ame- 
rica, to the S. of Terra del Fuego, «li1- 
covered in 1616. S, lat. 55. 49. W. 


long. 66. 58. 


The capital, Bridgetown, lies in N. 


BARBARA, Sr. an iſland on the coaſt 


BARBUDA, or Barbouthes, one of the. 


ing the neighbouring iſlands with pro- 


It has Hicks Keys 


BaRrNEGAT. 
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N. E. from Cape May. 


eaſterly from Boſton. 
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BARNEGAT Inlet, called in ſome 
maps, New-Inlet, is the paſſage from 
the Sea into Flat-Bay-Sound, on the S. 
eaſtern coaſt of New-Jerſey, 68 miles 
N. lat. 39. 
47% W. long. 74. 13. Barnegat Beach 
lies below this Inlet, between it and Lit- 
tle Egg Harbour, 16 miles diſtant, S.W. 

BARNEGAT, the name of a {mall vil- 
lage of 8 or 10 houſes, on the caſt bank 
of Hudſon river, 5 miles S. of Pough- 
keepſie, and 75 N. of N. York. The 
ſole buſineſs of the few inhabitants of 
this place, is burning lime, from the 
vaſt quantities of lime ſtone which are 
found here. Their lime is marketed in 
N. York, whither they carry it in great 
quantities annually, 

BARNET, a townſhip in Caledonia 


co. Vermont, formerly in Orange co. 


containing 477 inhabitants, and 112 
miles N. E. from Bennington. The 


lower har of the 15 mile falls in Con- 


necticut R. is ſituated at the N. E. cor- 
ner of this townſhip. Into that river 
it ſends Stephens R. which riſes in 
Peachum, the adjoining town on the W. 
— BARNSTABLE Co. lies upon the pe- 
ninſula, the point of which is Cape 


Cod, the S. eaſtward point of Maſla- | 


chuſetts Bay, oppoſite Cape Ann. Cape 
Cod lies in N. lat. 42. 4. W. long. from 
Greenwich 70. 14. and gives name to 
the whole peninſula, which is ſurround- 
ed by water on all ſides, except the W. 
where it is bounded by Plymouth co. 
Tt is 65 miles long, as the road runs, 
trom the iſthmus between Barnſtable 
and Buzzard's Bays to Race Point ; 
and its breadth for 30 miles not more 
than 3, and above half the remainder 
from 6 tog miles. It contains 11 town- 


thips and the plantation of Marſhpee ; 


having 2343 houſes, and 17,354 inhab- 
wants, Barnſtable was made a ſhire in 
1685. See Cape Ced. 

BarNsTaBLE, the Mattacheeſe, or 
Mattacheeſet of the ancient Indians, is 
a port of entry and poſt town, and is 
the ſhire town of Barnſtable co. It ex- 
tends acroſs the peninſula, and is waſh- 
ed by the ſea on the N. and S. having 
Sandwich, and the diſtrict called Marſh- 
pee or Maſhpee on the W. is about 5 
miles broad, and 9 long; 67 miles S. 
Sandy Neck, on 
the N. ſhore, runs E. almoſt the length 
of the town, and forms the harbour, em- 


boſoming a large body of ſalt marſh. | 
, f | 
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The harbour is about a mile wide, and 
4 long; in which the tide riſes from 8 
to 14 feet. It has a bar running off 
N. E. from the Neck ſeveral miles, 
which prevents the entrance of large 
ſhips ; but ſmall veſſels may paſs any 
part of it at high water; and where it 
is commonly croſſed, it ſeldom has leſs 
than 6 or 7 feet at low water, 

There is another harbour on the S. 
called Leawis's Bay. Its entrance is 
within Barnſtable, and it extends almoſt 
2 miles into Yarmouth. It is commo- 
dious and ſafe, and is completely land 
locked ; and has 5 feet water at a mid- 
dling tide, | 

A mile or two to the weſtward, and 
near the entrance of Lewis's Bay, lies 
Hyams Road, It is formed principally 
by an ifland, joined by a beach to Yar- 
mouth, which together, make the out-. 
fide of the bay before mentioned. The 
S. head of this ifland is called Point 
Gammon. Oyſter Bay, near the S. W. 
limit of the town, admits ſmall veſſels; 
and which, with Lewis's Bay, has in 
years paſt produced excellent oyſters, in 
great quantities; though they are now 
much reduced. 

There are about 20 or 30 ponds in 
Barnſtable. The land here produces 
about 25 buſhels of Indian corn to an 
acre, and rye and other grain in pro- 
portion, Wheat and flax are cultivat- 
ed; the latter with ſucceſs. From 12 
to 18,000 buſhels of onions are raiſed 
for the ſupply of the neighbouring towns. 
Upwards of 100 men are employed in 
the fiſhery, which is yearly increafing. 
Whales ſeldom come into Matflachu- 
ſetts Bay now, and that fiſhery is dit- 
continued. No quarrels with the an- 
cient natives of the country are record- 
ed in the accounts of this town, where 
the Engliſh ſettlers of New-England 
firſt landed, Nov. 11, 1620. The peo- 
ple, 2610 in number, are generally 
healthy; and many inſtances of longe- 
vity are to be met with. Numbers of 
the farmers are occaſionally ſeamen; 
and this town has afforded, and xonti- 
nues to furniſh many maſters of veſſels 
and mariners who fail from other ports. 


N. lat. 41. 43. 


BARNSTEAD, atownſhip in Strafford 


co. New-Hampthire, containing 897 


inhabitants; 32 miles N. W. of Portt- 


mouth; and 16 E. by S. from Cantet- 


bury, on Connecticut R. 
. | BARRY'S 
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Bak RE, a townſhip in Worceſter co. 
Maſſachuſetts, containing 1613 mhabit- 
anis ; 24 miles N. W. of Worceſter, 
and 65 W. of Boſton, deriving its name 
from Col. Barrc, a Britiſh ſenator, who, 
on the cve of the late war, plead the 
cauſe of America, in the Britiſh houſe 
of Commons, with great, but unſuccels- 
ful energy. This town has good paſ- 
tures, and here are fatted multitudes of 
cattle; and it is ſuppoled, more butter 
and cheeſe is carried from hence to the 
market, annually, than any other town 
of the ume fize in the ſtate. 
| BanRe,, a townſhip in Huntingdon 
co. Pennſylvania. 
BARRELL's Sound, on the N. W. 


- Coalt of America, called by the natives 


Conget-hoi-t95. is ſituated about 6 leagues 
from the louthern extremity of Waſh- 
ington, or Charlotte Iſlands, in a N. W. 


direction, about N. lat. 52. W. long. 


131. from Greenwich. It has two in- 
lets; ne on the E. the other on the W. 
fide of the iſland; the latter is the beſt, 
the other is dangerous. The ſhores are 
of a craggy black rock; the hanks lined 
with trees of various kinds, as pines, 
ſpruce, hemlock, alder, &c. Mr. Hoſ- 


Eins, in the ſummer of 1791, meaſured 


one of theſe trees, which was ten fath- 


om in circumicrence. On one fide of it 


a hole had been cut, large enough to ad- 


mit a man; within was a ſpacious and 
convenient room, which had apparent- 
Iy been dug and burnt out with much 
labour. Mr Hoſkins concluded that it 
mutt have been occaſionally inhabited by 
the natives; as he found in it a box, 
fireworks, dried wood, and ſeveral do- 
meſtic utenſils. This ſound was named 
after Joſeph Barrell, Eſq. of Char- 
leſto en, (Mapſ.) and was firſt viſited 
by Capt. Gray, in the Waſhington, in 
1789. 


BaRREN frech, riſes in the N. W. 


corner of Delaware ſtate, runs about 9 
nijes 8. weſterly, and empties into 


Nanticohe R. A triangular tract of 


land in the N. part of Somerſet co. Ma- 
ryland, is encloſed between this creek 
on he 8. Delaware tate E and Nanti- 
coke N. on the W. and N. W. 
BARREN R. Both Big and Liitile 


Barren rivers, are 8. E. branches of 
Green K. in Kentucky. Blue Spring 


lies between theſe rivers, which tee, 
BAikken J. a imall iſle in Cheſapeak 
Pay, N. E. from the mouth of Patux- 


| 
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ent R. which is ſeparated from Hooper's 
I. by a narrow channel on the E. 


cock co. Diſtrict of Maine, having 173 
inhabitants. 

BARRINGTON, a townſhip, in Queen's 
co. Nova- Scotia, on the S. ſide of the 
bay of Fundy ; ſettled by Quakers from 
Nantucket ifland. 


BARRINGTON, a townſhip in Straf- 


ford co. N. Hampſhire, about 22 miles 
N. W. from Portſmouth, incorporated 
in 1722, containing 2470 inhabitants. 


Allum is found here; and the firſt ridge 


rior ſummits of Agamenticus, 1s conti- 
nued through this town. Its ſituation 
is very healthy; e. g. 14 of the firſt ſet- 
tlers in 1732, were alive in 1785, who 
were between do and go years old. 
BARRINGTON, a townſhip in Briſtol 
co. Rhode-Iſland, on the S. weſtern ſide 
of the N. W. branch of Warren R. 
little more than 24 miles N. W. of War- 
ren, and about 7 S. E. from Fox Point, 
in the town of Providence. It contains 
683 inhabitants, including 12 flaves. 
BARRINGTON, GREAT, is the ſe- 
cond townſhip in rank in Berkſhire co. 


bitants, and lies 140 miles W. from 
Boſton, and ſouth of Stockbridge, ad- 
joining. 8 | 

BakRow Harbour, is an extenſive 
bay in that of Bonaviſta, Newtound- 
land iſland, divided by Keel's Head on 
the E. trom the port of Bonaviſta, and 
from Bloody Lay on the W. by a large 
peninſula, joined to the ifland by a nar- 
row itthmus, which forms Newman's 
Sound; which, as well as Clode Sound, 
are within Barrow Harbour, 

BART, a port on the ſouthern coaſt 
of Nova- Scotia. | 

BaRT, a townſhip in Lancaſter co. 
Pennſylvania. 

BARTHOLOMEW, ST. a-pariſh in 
Charleſton diſtrict, 8. Carolina, con- 
taining 2,138 white perſons. By the 
cenſus of 1790, it contained 12,606 in- 
habitants, of whom 10,338 were ſlaves, 
It ſends 3 repreſentatives and x .{enator 
to the flate legiſlature. Amount of 
taxes £14566 108. 4d. ſterling. 

BARTHOLOMEW, CaPE, ST. 1s the 
{,uthernmott point of. Staten Land, in 
Le Maire ſtraits, at the S. end of S. 
America; and far ſurpaſſes Terra del 


Fuego in its horrible appearance, 
| | BARTHOLOMEW} 


BAaRRETSTOWN, a plantation in Han- 
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of the Friſt Hills, one of the three infe- 


Maſſachuſetts, It contains 1373 inha- 
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they keep in ciſterns. 
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BAS. 
. BARTHOLOMEW, ST. one of the 
cluſter of Iſlands, called New Hebrides, 
which ſee. 

BARTHOLOMEW, ST. one of the 
Caribbee iſlands, in the W. Indies, 25 
miles N. of St. Chriſtopher's, and 30 N. 
E. of Saba. It is reckoned 5 leagues in 
circumference, but has little ground fit 
for manuring. It produces tobacco, 
caſſava, and abounds with woods. The 
trees moſt in eſteem are, 1. The ſoap 
tree, or aloes tree. 2. The caleback. 
3. The canapia, whoſe gum is an ex- 
cellent cathartic. 4. The parotane, 
whoſe boughs grow downward, take 
root again, and form a kind of bulwark 
and ſtrong defence in time of attack, 
All along the ſhore are thoſe'trees called 


Sea Trees, whoſe boughs are curiouſly | 
plaited together, and look as if they 


were glazed. Here is an infinite variety 
of birds, and a peculiar kind of lime 
ſtone, which the inhabitants export to 
the adjacent iflinds. They have like- 


wiſe plenty of lignum vite and iron. 


wood. Its ſhores are dangerous, and 


the approaching them requires a good 


pilot; but it has an excellent harbour, 


in which ſhips of any ſize are ſheitered 


from all winds. Halt its inhabitants 
are Iriſh Roman Catholics, whoſe pre- 
deceſſors ſettled here in 1666 the others 
are French, to whom the ifland lately 
belonged. It was ceded by France to 
the crown of Sweden in 1785. They 
depend on the ſkies for water, which 
It was a neſt for 
privateers when in the hands of the 
French ; and at one time had 50 Britiſh 
prizes in its harbour. N. lat. 17. 56. W. 
long. 63. 10. 

BARTLET, a plantation in Hillſbo- 
rough co. New-Hampſhire, having 248 
inhabitants. | 

BARTON, a townſhip in Orleans co. 
Vermont, formerly in that of Orange, 
lies 8. W. of Brownington; 6 miles S. 
W. by W. from Willoughby Lake, 
and 140 N, eaſterly from Bennington. 

BasIN OF MINAS, is a body of water 
of conſiderable extent, and irregular 
farm, ſituated in Nova-Scotia, at the E. 
end of the Bay of Fundy ; and conneCt- 
ed with its N. E. branch by a ſhort and 
narrow ſtrait, The country on its banks 
1s generally a rich ſoil, and is watered 
by many ſmall rivers. The ſpring tides 
rite here 40 feet. 
 BASKINRIDGE, in Somerſet co, New- 


BAT 


35 
Jerſey, lies on the W. fide of a N. W. 
branch of Paſſaic R. nearly 6 miles N. 
E. from Pluckemin, and 7 8. S. W. 


from Morriftown, It was here that 
Col. Harcourt ſurpriſed and made a pri- 
{oner of Gen, Lee, Dee. 13, 1776. 

BasoN Harbour, lies on the E. fide of 
Lake Champlain, in the townſhip of 
Ferriſburgh, Vermont, 42 miles S. wef- 
terly from the mouth of Otter Creek. 

BASSE TERRE, the chief town in 
the iſland of St. Chriftopher's, in the 
W. Indies. fituated at the S. E. end of 
the I. It conſiſts of a long ſtreet along 
the {ea ſliore; is a place of conſiderable 
trade, the ſeat of government, and is de= 
fended by 3 batteries. N. lat. 17. 24. 
W. long. 62. 36. 56. 

This is alſo the name of a part of the 
I. of Guadaloupe, in the W. Indies; 
between a point of which called Groſſe 
Morne, to that of Antigua in the Grande 
Terre, the baſon called the Great Cul 
de Sac, is 5 or 6 leagues in length; 
wherein is ſafe riding tor ſhips of all 
rates. | | ; 

Bass Harbour, Diſtrict of Maine, a 
harbour of Mt. Deſert Ifland, 2 miles 
from Soil Cove. | 

BASTiMENTOS, ſmall iflands, near 
the Itthmus of Daricn, and ſomewhat 
W. of the Samballoes iflands, at the 
mouth of the bay of Nombre de Dios, 
very near the ſhore. Here admiral 
Hoſier lay with a Britiſh ſquadron many 
years ago, when having loſt many of his 
men, and his ſhips being almoſt rot- 
ten in an inactive ftate, he died of a 
broken heart. Lat. 9. 30. W. long. 
79. 45. 

Bar ABANo, a town on the S. fide 
of the iſland of Cuba, in the W. Indies; 
ſituated on the fide of a large bay, op- 
polite Pinos Illes, and about 530 miles 
8. W. from the Havannah, 

Bar AvIa, a ſettlement in N. York, 
at the head of Schoharie Creek, about 
39 miles from its mouth, and 38 S. W. 
trom Albany, and as far N. W. of 
Eſopus. 

Barn, a townſhip of Lincoln eo. 
Diſtrict of Maine, containing 949 in- 
habitants. It lies on the W. tide of 


Kennebeck R. about 13 miles from 
Wiſcaſſet, 60 N. E. from Portland, 32 
from Hallowell, 13 from Pownalboro', 
and 165 N. E. from Boſton. N. lat. 


43.49. 


BATH, a county of Virginia, about 
C2 | 


62 miles 
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60 miles in length, and 50 in breadth; 
bounded E. by the county of Auguſta. 
It is noted for its medicinal ſprings, 
called the Hot and Warm ſprings, near 
2 foot f Jackſon's Mountain, which 
ee. 

BaTH, a thriving town in Berkley co. 
Virginia, ſituated at the foot of the 
Warm Spring Mountain. The ſprings 
In the neighhourhood of this town, al- 
though leſs efficacious than the Warm 
Springs in Bath co. draw upwards of 
1000 people here, during ſummer, from 


various parts of the United States. 


The water is little more than milk- 
warm, and weakly impregnated with 
minerals. The country in the environs 
is agreeably diverſified with hills and 
valleys; the ſoil rich, and in good cul- 
tivation; 25 miles from Martinſburg, 
and 269 miles S. W. from Philadelphia. 
BaTH, a townſhip in Grafton co. N. 
Hampſhire, containing 493 inhabitants. 
It lies on the E. bank of Connecticut R. 
35 miles N. E. by N. from Dartmouth 
College, and 97 N. W. from Portſ- 
mouth. _ . 
Bar, or Port Bath, an ancient town 
in Hyde co. N. Carolina, on the N. fide 
of Tar R. about 24 miles from Pamp- 
lico Sound, 61 S. by W. of Edenton, 
and in the port of entry on Tar R. It 
contains about 12 houſes, and is rather 
declining. N. lat. 3 5. 31. W. long. 77. 15. 
BaTH, a village in the eaſtern pariſh 
of St. Thomas, in the I. of Jamaica, in 
the W. Indies. It has its riſe and name 
from a famous hot ſpring in its vicinity, 
ſaid to be highly efficacious in curing 
the dry-belly ache. The water is ſul- 
phureous, and flows out of a rocky 
mountain about a mile diſtant ; and is 
too hot to admit a hand being held in it. 
' BATH, a village in the co. of Renfſa- 
laer, New-York, pleaſantly ſituated on 
the caſt bank of Hudſon river, nearly 
oppoſite the city oi Albany, at the head 
of floop navigation. A mineral ſprin 
has been diſc-»vered here, ſaid to poſſels 
valuable qualities; and a commodious 
bathing-houſe has been erected, at a 
conſiderable expence, containing hot, 
cold, and ſhower baths. © 
BATH, a thriving poſt-town in New- 
York, Steuben co. of about 50 houſes, 
ſituated on the N. bank of Conhocton 
Creek, a northern headwàter of Tioga 
R.; 42 miles S. E. from Williamſburg, 


on Cheneſſee R.; 18 N. W. from the | 


BAY 


Painted Poſt; 120 from Niagara ; 59 


weſterly from Geneva, and 221 W. of 


Hudſon city. N. lat. 42. 15. W. long. 


. 10. 
BAT TEN Kill, a ſmall river which 


riſes in Vermont, and after running N. 


and N. Weſterly about 30 miles, falls 

into Hudſon, ncar Saratoga. | 
BATTLE R. in New South Wales, 

runs N. E. into Saſkahawen R. S. E. 


from Mancheſter Houſe. Its courſe is 
ſhort. 


BAULEM's Kill, a weſtern water of 


Hudſon R. Sz miles below Albany. 
Baxos DE BaBUCa. See Abrojos. 
Bay OF FResH WATER, in the N. 

part of the Gulf of Mexico, lies S. of 

Aſcenſion Bay. N. lat. 30. W. long. 93. 
Ba YAMo, a town in the eaſtern part 

of the iſland of Cuba, having the town 

of Almo W. and St. Barbara on the S. 

It lies en the E. fide of Eſtero R. about 

20 miles from the ſea. 

Ba AMo, Channel del, in the iſland 

of Cuba, runs between the numerous 

ſmall iſlands and rocks called Jardin de 
la Reyna, on the N. W. and the ſhoals 
and rocks which line the coaſt on the 


8. E. fide of it, from the bold point 


called Cabo de Cruz. This channel 


leads to the bay of Eſtero, which re- 


ceives two rivers ; the ſouthernmoſt of 
which leads to the town of Bayamo. 
Bay oF FUuNnDY, waſhes the ſhores 


of the Britiſh Provinces of New- Brunſ- 


wick on the N. and Nova-Scotia on the 
E. and 8. This bay is 12 leagues 
acroſs, from the Gut of Annapolis to 
St. John's, the principal town of New - 


Brunſwick. The tides are very rapid 


in this bay, and riſe at Annapolis Baſin 
about 3o feet; at the Baſin of Minas, 
which may be termed the N. arm of this 
bay, 40 feet; and at the head of Chig- 
neo Channel, an arm of this bay, the 
ſpring tides riſe 60 feet. ; 

Bay DE Rocus FENDE, lies on the 
W. fide of Lake Champlain, and in the 
ſtate of New-York, 17 miles above 


| Crown Point. 


Bay OF ISLANDS, lies on the W. 
ſide of Newfoundland I. in the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, This bay is very exten- 
ſive, having 3 arms, by which ſeveral 
rivers empty into it, It has ſeveral 
iſlands; the chief of which are called 
Harbour, Pearl, and Tweed. The cen- 
tre of the Bay lies in about 49. 5. N. lat. 
and 58. 15. W. long. from _— 
| : h | AY 
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Bay oF Sr. Louis, on the Labra- 
dor coaſt, has Cape St. Louis on the N. 
and Cape Charles on the 8. It has 
many ſmall iſlands; the largeſt of which 
is Battle I. in the mouth of the bay. 
The middle of the bay lies in N. lat. 
$2, 23. W. long. 55. 23. 

BAYNET, a town and bay on the S. 
ſide of the iſland of St. Domingo, 44 
leagues from Petit Goave, on the N. ſide 
of the iſland. It is about 8 leagues W. 
of Jackmel. N. lat. 18. 17. 

BEach Fork, a branch of Salt R. 
which riſes in Nelſon co. Kentucky. 
A fine clay is found on this river, which 
might, it is thought, be manufactured 
into good porcelain. 

BEALSBURG, a fmall town in Nel- 


ſon co. Kentucky, on the E. bank of 


Rolling Fork, which contains 20 houſes, 
as alſo a tobacco warehouſe. It is x5 
miles W. S. W. of Bairdſtown, 50 S. 
W. of Frankfort, and 890 from Phila- 
delphia. N. lat. 37. 42. W. long, 85. 50. 
BEARDSTOWN. See Barrdſtowwn. 
BEAR Cove, lies on the E. fide of 


the S. eaſtern corner of Newfoundland 


I. at the head of which is the ſettle- 
ment of Formoſe, which ſee, Reneau's 


rocks lie between Bear Cove and Freſh 


Water Bay on the S. 32 miles northerly 
trom Cape Race. 

BEARñ Graſs Creek, a ſmall Creek on 
the eaſtern fide of Ohio R. a few hun- 
dred yards N. of the town of Louilville, 
in Kentucky. This is the ſpot where 
the intended canal 1s * to be cut 
to the upper ſide of the Rapids. From 
the mouth of the creek, to the upper 
ſide of the rapids, is not quite 2 miles. 
This would render the navigation of the 
Ohio ſafe and eaſy. The country on 
the ſides of this creek, between Salt R, 
and Kentucky R. is beautiful and rich. 
See Rapids of the Ohio. 


Bear Lake, GREAT, in the N. W. 


part of N. America, lies near the Arctic 
Circle, and ſends a river a W. 8. W. 
courſe. | | 
BEAR Lake, BLACK, in New South 
Wales, lies in N. lat. 534. W. long. 


21074, It lies N. W. from Cumberland 


Houle. Ca 
BEAR Lake, WHITE, lies due W. 
from another ſmall Jake called Bear 
Lake, both in N. lat. 43. 15. and the 
W. long. of the former is 981. Theſe 
are ſaid to give riſe to Miſſiſippi R. 
Bear Town, in Caroline co, Mary- 


| BEA 37 
land, lies about 7 miles N. from Greenſ« 
burg, and about 25 S. E. from Cheſter- 
town. 

BEAR Creek, a water of Tenneſſee 
river. See Occochappo. | 

BEAUFORT, a ſeaport town in Car- 
teret eo. on the N. E. fide of Core Sound, 
and diſtrict of Newbern, N. Carolina, 
It contains about 20 houſes, a court- 
houſe and gaol, and the county courts 
are held here. It is 55 miles S. by E. 
of Newbern, and about 27 from Cape 
Lookout. N. lat 34. 47. | 

BEAUFORT, the chief town of Beau- 
fort diſtri, S. Carolina, is fituated on 
the iſland of Port Royal, at the mouth of 
Cooiawhatchie R. The courts which 
were formerly held here, are now remov- 
ed to the town of Cooſawhatchie, on the 
above ſmall river. Beaufort is a little 
pleaſant town, of about 60 houſes, and 
200 inhabitants; who are diſtinguiſhed 
for their hoſpitality and politeneſs, It 
has a fine harbour, and bids fair to be- 
come a conſiderable town. It uſed to be 
a ſtation for the Britiſh ſquadron when in 
their poſſeſſion. Beaufort is ſituated 26 
miles from Puriſburg, and 73 from 
Charleſton, to the 8. W. noted for its 
healthy ſituation. N. lat. 32. 26. W. 
long. 80. 55. 

BEeaueoRT Diſtrict, in the lower 
country of 8. Carolina, lies on the ſex 
cealt, between Combahee and Savan- 
nah rivers. It is 69 miles in length, 
and 37 in breadth, and is divided into 
4 pariſhes, viz. St. Helena, St. Luke, 
Prince William, and St. Peter, which 
contain 18,753 inhabitants; of whom 
only 4346 are whites. The northern 
part of this diftrict abounds with large 
foreſts of cyprels; the lands, however, 
are fit for railing rice, indigo, &c, It 
ſends 12 repreſentatives and 4 ſenators 
to the ſtate legiſlature z each pariſh ſend- 
ing an equal number. Amount of taxes 
L 3,022 28. 11d. ſter. 

BEAVER Creel, runs into Lake Erie, 
at its E. end; about 7 miles S. E. from 
Fort Erie. | 

BEAVER CREEK, Bic, falls into tlie 
Allegany river, after having received 
ſeveral branches from the N. E. about 
28 miles N. W. from Pittſburg.—It 
riſes in the S. runs N. about 6 m les, 
thence N. E. 12 more to the Sali Lick 
Town; then, paſt the Mahoning | oven, 
and Salt Springs, 34 miles S. caſterly to 
the Kiſhkuſh Town, from which to its 
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mouth is 22 miles ſoutherly : In all 


about 74 miles. 

" Beaver Dam, a townſhip in Penn- 
ſylvania, on the W. fide of Suſquehan- 
nah R. See Northumberland co. 

BEAVER Kill, is a S. E. arm of the 
Popachton Branch of the Delaware. 
Its mouth is 171 miles E. from the Cook 
Houſe, and 241 N. W. from Kuſhich- 
tun Falls. 

| Beaver Lake, in New South Wales, 
lies in about 52. 45. N. lat. and 101.30, 
W. long. Alittle N. E. trom it is the 
ſource of Churchill R. S. E. from it is 
Cumberland Houſe, on Graſs R. which 
has communication by lakes with Nel- 
fon R. S. W. of it is Saſkaſhawen R. 
on which, towards its head, are a num- 


ber of houſes belonging to the Hudſon's 


Bay Company. 

 BeaveRs Town, at Tuſtaraauds, lies 
between Margaret's Creek, an upper 
N. W. branch of Muſkingum R. and 
the N. branch of that river; at the 
head of which N. branch there is only 
a mile's portage to Cayahoga R. Bea- 
vers Town lies about 85 miles N. W. 
from Pittſburg. A little below this a 
fort was erected in 1764. 
- BECKET, a townſhip in Berkſhire co. 
Maffachuſetts, containing 751 inhabit- 
ants. It is 10 miles E. of Stockbridge, 
17 from Lenox, and 130 W. from Boſ- 
ton. 

BRE DE Point, is the eaſtern cape at the 
mouth of Cook's R. on the N. W. coaſt 
of N. America. | 

Bz:DroRD, a townſhip in Hillſbo- 
rough co. New-Hampſhire, which was 
incorporated in 1750, and contains 398 
inhabitants. It lies on the W. bank of 
Merrimack R. 56 miles W. of Portſ- 
— EONS 

BEDFORD, a townſhip in. Middleſex 
co. Maſſachuſetts, containing 523 in- 
habitants; 13 miles northerly from Boſ- 
don. | 

BEDFORD, NEW, is a flouriſhing town 
in Briſtol co. in the ſame ſtate, containing 
3313 inhabitants; 58 miles ſouthward 
of Boſton. It lies at the head of navi- 
gation on Accuſhnet R. Lat. 40. 41. 
N. Jong. 70. 5z. W. from Greenwich. 

' BEDFORD, a tovenſhip in W. Cheſter 
co. New-York, containing 2470 inhab- 
itants, including 38 flaves. It lies con- 


_ tiguous to Connecticut, 12 miles N. 
from Long-Ifland Sound, and 35 from 


the city of New-Yorks In the ſtate 


B E H 


| cenſus of 1796, there appears to be 302 


electors. 


BEDFORD, a town on the W. end of 


Long I. New- York, 4 miles N. W. from 
Jamaica Bay, and 6 E. from the city of 
New-Vork. | 

BEDFORD, a villagenear the Georgia 
fide of Savannah river 4 miles above 
Auguſta. 

BEDFORD Co. in Pennſylvania, lies 
on Juniatta R.; has part of the ſtate of 
Maryland on the S. and Huntingdon co. 


N. and N. E. It contains 13,124 in- 


habitants, including 46 flaves; and has 
Z of its lands ſettled, and is divided into 


9 townſhips, 


Its chief town, Bedford, lies on the 


S. fide of Rayſtown branch of the ſame 


river; 25 miles eaſtward of Berlin, and 
210 W. of Philadelphia. It is regular- 
ly laid out; and the inhabitants who 
live in 41 log houſes and g of ſtone, have 
water conveyed in wooden pipes to a re- 
ſervoir in the middle of the town. They 
have a ſtone gaol; the market-houſe, 


court-houſe, and record office, are built 


of brick. Bedford was incorporated in 
1795, and their charter is fimilar to 
that of Cheſter. N. lat. 40. W. long, 
78. 50. 9 | 
BEDFORD Co. in Virginia, is ſepara- 
ted from that of Amherſt on the N. by 
James R.; has Campbell E. Botctourt 
W. and Franklin co. on the S. It is 
34 miles long, 25 broad, and contains 
10,531 inhabitants, including 2,754 
ſlaves. It has a good foil and is agrec- 
ably diverſified with hills and vallies. 
In tome parts chalk and gypſum have 
been diſcovered. Its chiet town is New 
London. ; 
BEDMINSTER, in Somerſet co. New- 
Jerley, is a townſhip containing 1197 
inhabitants, including 169 flaves. 
BEEF Iarnd, one of the ſmaller Vir- 
gin iſlands, in the W. Indies, ſituated 
between Dog I. on the W. and Tortu- 
la on the E. It is about 5 miles long 


and 1 broad, in Sir Francis Drake's 


Bay. N. lat. 18. 23. W. long. 63. 2. 
BEEKMAN; à conſiderable townſhip 


in Ducheſs co. New-York, containing 


2597 inhabitants, including 106 ſlaves. 
In the ſtate cenius of 1796, there ap- 
pears to be 502 electors in this town- 
ſhip. 

BEURIxG's Bay, onthe N. W. coaſt 
of N. America, is ſeparated from Ad- 
miralty Bay, on the northward, by a 


point 
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point of land; and lies N. W. from 
Croſs Sound. See Admiralty Bay. 
BEHRING's Siraits, ſeparate Afia 
from America, are fo called from the 
Ruſſian navigator, Capt. Behring, who, 
with Tſhirikow, failed trom Kamptſ- 
chatka, in Siberia, on the Aſiatic coaſt, 
in queſt of the New World, in a quar- 
ter where it had, perhaps, never been 
approached. They both diſcovered 
land within a few degrees of the N. W. 
coalt of America, But the more recent 
diſcoveries of Capt. Cook, and his ſuc- 
ceſſor, Clarke, have confirmed the near 
approximation of the two continents. 
Cape Prince of Wales is the moſt wel- 
terly point- of the American continent, 
hitherto known, It is ſituated in N. 
Jat. 65. 46. E. long. 191. 45. and is 
39 miles diſtant from the eaſtern coaſt of 
Aſin. | | 
The ſea, from the S. of Behring's 
Straits, to the creſcent of ifles between 
Aſia and America, is very ſhallow, It 
deepens from theſe ſtraits (as the Bri- 
tiſh ſeas do from Dover) till ſoundings 
are loſt in the Pacific Ocean; but that 
does not take place but to the 8. of the 
ifles. Between them and the ſtraits is 
an increaſe from 12 to 54 fathoms, ex- 
cept only off St. Thaddeus Noſs, where 
there is a channel of greater depth. 


From the volcanic diſpofition, it has 


been judged probable, not only that 
there was a ſeparation of the continents 


at theſe ſtraits, but that'the whole ſpace 


from the iſles to that ſmall opening had 
once been dry land; and that the fury of 
the watery element, actuated by that of 


fire, had, in very remote times, ſub- 


verted and overwhelmed the tract, and 


left the iſlands to ſerve as monumental 


fragments. 
The famous Japaneſe map place 
ſome iflands ſeemingly within theſe 
ſtraits, on which is beſtowed the title 
of Ta Zur, or the kingdom of the dwarfs. 
This gives ſome reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
America was not unknown to the Japa- 
neſe; and that they had, as is mention- 
ed by Kæmpfer, and Charlevoix, made 
voyages of diſcovery; and, according 
to the laſt, actually wintered upon the 
continent, where probably mecting with 


the Elquimaux, they might, in compa- 


riſon of themſelves, and juſtly, diftin- 
guiſh them by the name ot dwarts. 


B EKIA, or Becouya, or Boquio, a ſmall 
Britiſh Illand among the Granadillas | 
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5s miles N. E. of Granada, and 65 
leagues from Barbadoes. It was calle 
Little Martinico by the French, and has 
a ſafe harbour from all winds; but no 
freſh water, Tt is only trequented by 
thoſe who catch turtle. The - foil pro- 
duces wild cotton, and plenty of water 
melons, | 3 | 

BELCHER, a townſhip in Hampſhire 
co. Maſſachuſetts, containing 1485 in- 
habitants, who ſubſiſt chiefly by farm- 
ing. It lies 12 miles E. of Hadley, and 
85 W. of Boſton. 

BELEZ, a city of New Grenada, 
Terra Firma, S. America. 

BELFasT, a townſhip and bay in 
Hancock co. Diſtrict of Maine, both ft- 


tuated in what is called the Waldo Pa- 


tent, at the mouth of Penobſcot N. and 
on its weſtern ſide; 38 miles N. E. by 
E. from Hallowell, and 246 N. E. from 
Boſton. The town contains 245 inha- 
bitants. The Bay, on the N. weſtern 
part of which the town ſtands, runs up 
into the land by 3 ſhort arms. Ifleſbo- 
rough I. lies in the middle of it, and 
forms two channels leading to the mouth 
of Penobſcot R. 

BELGRADE, a townſhip in Lincoln 
co. Diſtrict of Maine, incorporated in 
Feb. 1796. It was formerly called 
Waſhington Plantation. It lies W. of 
Sidney, and between Androtcoggin and 
Kennebeck rivers. | 

BELHAVEN, the former name of 
Alexandria, in Fairiax co. Virginia, 
which ſee. It lies 14 miles N. E. of 
Colcheſter, $6 8. W. of Wincheſter, 
30 W. of Annapolis, and 214 S. W. 
of Philadelphia. 

BE Liu, or Para, a town in Brazil. 
See Para, 

BELL Ile, an Iſland on the E. fide of 
the northern part of Newfoundland J. 
E. of Canada head; between 50. 42. 
and 50. 50, N. lat. and between W. 
long. 55. 39. and 55. 46. 

BELLAIRE, a poſt-town near the cen- 
tre of Harford co. Maryland, and the 
chief of the county. It contains acourt- 
houſe and gaol, and is thinly inhabited; 
diftant from Hartford, 6 miles, N. W.; 
22 N. E. from Baltimore, and 86 V. 
8. W. from Philadelphia. 

BELLE Jie, an iſland at the mouth of 
the ſtraits of this name, between the 
country of the Eſquimaux, or New Bri- 
tain, and the N. end of Newfoundland 
I. which ſtraits leads into the gulf 
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of St. Lawrence from the N. E.— 
The ifland is about 7 leagues in cir- 
cumference; and lies 16 miles from the 
neareſt land on the coaſt of Labrador, 
or New Britain. 
has a harbour for fiſhing veſſels, or {mall 
craft; and on the E. point it has a cove 
which will admit ſhallops. Lat. 51. 
55. N. long. 55. 30. W. 

BELLE Dune, La, or Handſome Down, 
a long, projecting, barren point, on the 
ſouthern fide of Chaleur Bay, about 8 
leagues N. N. W. of Nipiſiguit, where 
temporary cod and herring fiſheries are 


carried on by different people; there 


being no eſtabliſhed trader at the place. 

BELLGROVE, in Bergen co. N. Jer- 
ſey, on the road to Albany, lies within 
half a mile of the line which ſeparates 
New Vork from New Jerſey, which ex- 
tends from Delaware R. to that of Hud- 
ſon. It is 3 miles northerly from Bra- 
bant, and 24 N. by W. from New- 
Vork city. 

BELLINGHAM, aſmall farming town- 
ſhip in Norfolk co. Maſſachuſetts, con- 
taining 735 inhabitants, 20 miles north- 
erly from Providence, and 34 ſoutherly 
trom Boſton. . 

BELLs Mill, a ſettlement in N. Caro- 
lina, near the Moravian ſettlements, at 
tlie ſource of Deep R. the N. weſtern- 
moſt branch of the N. W. branch of 
Cape Fear, and about 50 miles W. of 
Hillſborough. 5 

BELRE, a poſt- town and ſmall ſet- 
tlement in the territory N. W. of the 
Ohio, on the N. W. bank of Ohio R. be- 
tween the Hockhocking & Mluſł ingum 
Rs. and oppoſite the mouth of the Little 
Kanhaway; about 14 miles below Mari- 
etta, and 480 S. W. by W. from Philadel. 

BELVI DER, a new towonſhip in Frank- 
lin co. Vermont. Alſo a village in 
New - Jerſey, in Suſſex co. ſituated on 
Delaware R. at the mouth of Pequeſt R. 
and 11 miles above Eaſton, in Pennſyl- 
vania. 

BE NH DIC, a town in Charles co. 
Maryland, on Patuxent R.; oppoſite 
Mackall's Ferry; W. from Port To- 
bacco 16 miles, as the road runs thro” 
Byrantown; 30. S. E. from the Federal 
City, and 20 from Drums Point, at the 
mouth of the river. 

BEN NIN TOR, a county in the 8. 
W. corner of Vermont, having Wind- 
ham co. on the E. and the ſtate of N. 


Vork on the W.; into which ſtate it 


On the N. W. ſide it 
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ſends Batten Kill and Hooſack rern | 


which both riſe here, and fall into Hud- 
ſon R. 14 miles apart: Rutland co. lies 
on the N. and the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts 
on the S. It contains 19 townſhips, of 
which Bennington and Mancheſter are 
the chief. It has 12,254 inhabitants, 
including 16 ſlaves. The mountains 


here furniſh iron ore in abundance, and 
employ already, a furnace and two 


torges. 

BENNINGTON, the ſhire town of the 
above county, and the largeſt town in 
the ſtate of Vermont, having about 16@ 
houſes, in the compact part of the town, 
is ſituated at the foot of the Grear 
Mountain, near the 8. W. corner of 
the ſtate, 24 miles eaſterly from the 


junction of Hudſon and Mohawk ri- 


vers, and about 52 from the 8. end of 
Lake Champlain, at the confluence of 
the E. and S. bays; and lies 55 miles 
from Rutland; 202 miles N. eaſterly 
from New-York; and 300 in the ſame 
direction from Philadelphia, N. lan 


42. 42. W. long. 74. 10. Bennington 


has ſeveral elegant buildings. Its pub- 


lic edifices are a congregational church, 
It is the oldeſt 


ſtate houſe and gaol. 
town in the ſtate, having been firſt ſet- 
tled in 1764, and is in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, containing 2,400 inhabitants, 
Within the townſhip is mount Antho- 
ny, which riſes very high in a conical 
form. | 

Two famons battles were fought in 
or near this town, in one day, Aug. 16, 
1777, in which Col. Stark gained great 
fame. The Britiſh loſt 4 braſs field pie- 
ces, and other military ſtores; and beſides 
thoſe ſlain, 700 were taken priſoners. 


The killed and wounded of the Ameri- 


cans were about 100 men, This de- 
feat contributed in a great meaſure, to 
the ſubſequent ſurrender of General Bur- 
goyne's army. 

BENSON, the N. weſternmoſt town- 


| ſhip in Rutland co. Vermont, is ſituat - 


ed on the E. ſide of Lake Champlain; 
57 miles N. N. W. of Bennington, and 
has 658 inhabitants. Hubberton R. 
paſſes through Benſon in its way to Eaſt 


Bay. Cockburne's Creek, which feeds 


the ſame bay, riſes here. 

BERABZAN, is a long lake in New 
North Wales, lying N. and S. and nar- 
rows gradually from its N. end, till it 
mixes with the waters of Shechary 
Lake at the 8. end, where theſe m_ 
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form Sea] R. which empties into Hud- 
ſon's Bay at Churchill fort. The N. 
end of Berabzan lies in about 60. 30. N. 
See She- 
chary L. and Churchill K. 

B=RBICE, a Dutch {ſettlement on a 
river of the ſame name, in Surinam, 
which ſee. This lettlement with the 
other adjoining ones of Surinam and 
Eticquibo, ſurrendered to the Britiſh in 
1796. 

BERBICE, or Berben, a river in Suri 
nam, or Dutch Guiana, in S. America, 
which is a quarter of a mile broad, and 
two tathoms dcep at its mouth, in N. 
tat. 6. 30, The land on both files is 
low and woody, has plenty of logwoud 
and cotton. | 

BERGEN Co. in New- Jerſey, on Hud- 
ſon R. lies oppoſite New-York, on the 
E. and was firſt planted by the Dutch, 
trom New-York. It contains 6 town- 
ſhips, of which the chict are Bergen 
and Hackiniack, and 12,601 inhabi- 
tan's, including 2301 flaves. Here are 
7 Dutch Calviniſt churches, and 2 of 
Dutch Lutherans. There is a copper 
mine here, which, when worked by 
the Schuylers (to whom it belorged) 
was conſiderably productive; but it has 
been neglected for many years. | 

It is a monntainous, rough, and hilly 
county, 30 miles long, and 25 broad, 
It forms part of the E. and northern 


end of the ſtate; and its N. W. ex- 
tremity mects the N. E. part of Suflex | 


co.; lo that theſe two counties embo- 


ſom Morris and Eſſex counties, except 


on the 8. W. and form the whole 
breadth of the ſtate in that quarter. 

BERGEN, the ſhire town of Bergen 
co. New-Jerſey, lies ſurrounded by 
water, except on the N.; the river 
Hudton ſeparates it from New-York 
city, 3 miles diſtant ; on the S. a nar- 
row channel lies between it and Staten 
I.; and en the W. it has Hackinſack R. 
The inhabitants are moſtly deicendants 
from the Dutch ſettlers. 

BERGEN Neck, is the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of the above townſhip. 

BERKHEMSTEAD, or Barkhem/tcaZ, 


a townſhip in Litchfield co. Connetti- | 


cut, having Hartland N. and New- 
Hartford 8. 

BERKELEY, a townſhip in Briſtol co. 
Maſſachuſetts, containing 850 inhabi- 
tants; 50 miles ſouthward ot Boſton. 

BERKELEY, the name both of a coun- 


— 
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ty and town, in Charleſton Diſtrict, S. 
Carolina, lying near Cooper and Aſhley 
Rivers. In the cenſus of 1791, it was 
called St. John's Pariſh, in Berkley co. 
and contained 752 free perſons, and 
5170 ſlaves. | 
BBRKLEY Co. in Virginia, lies W. 
of the Blue Ridge, N. of Frederick co. 
and ſeparated from the ſtate of Mary- 
land, on the N. and E. by Potowmack 
R. This fertile county, about 40 miles 
long and 20 broad, has 16,781 tree in- 
habitants, and 2932 flaves, Martinſ- 
burg is its chief town. | 
BERKLEY's Sound, on the N. W. 
coaſt of N. America, lies on the eaſtern 
fide of Quadras Iſles. The land on its 


| eaſtern fide is oppoſite Cape Flattery, 


and forms the N. fide of the Straits de 
Fuca, Wh | 
Berk's Co. in Pennſylvania, has 
Northampton co. on the N. E.; Nor- 
thumberland on the N. W.; part of Lu- 
zern on the N.; Dauphin and Lancaſ- 
ter counties 8. W. and Cheſter and 
Montgomery S8. E. It is watered by 


Schuylkill R. and is 53 miles long and 


near 29 broad, containing 1,030,400 
acres. Here iron ore and coal are found 
in plenty, which ſupply ſeveral iron 
works. The northern parts are rough 
and hilly. Berks contains 30,179 in- 
habitants, of whom 65 only are ſlaves. 
It has 29 townſhips, of which Reading 
is the chief. 5 
BERKSHIRE Co. in Maſſachuſetts, is 
bounded W. by New-York ſtate; S. 


by the ftate of Connecticut; E. by 


Hampilire co. and N. by the ftate of 
Vermont. It thus runs the whole ex- 
tent of the ſtate from N. to S. and con- 
tains twenty-ſix townſhips; the chief 
of which are Stockbridge, Lenox, 
Great Barrington, Williamitown, and 
Pittsfield ; and the number of inhabi- 
tants 30, 291, White and clouded mar- 
ble is found in ſeveral] towns, in the 
rough and hilly parts of this country. 

In February, 1796, the legiſlature 
paſſed an act to eſtabliſn a college in 
Williamſtown, by the name of Wil- 
liams College. 

BERKSHIRE, a newly ſettled town- 
ſhip, in Franklin co. Vermont. 

BERLIN, a neat and fluuriſhing town 
of York co. Pennſylvania, containing 
about 100 houſes, It is regularly laid 
out, on the S. W. fide of Conewago 
Creek, 13 miles weſterly of N 

an 
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and xox W. of Philadelphia. 
39.56. 5 

BERLIN, a townſhip in Orange co. 
Vermont, on Dog R. a branch of 
Onion R. from the S.; which laſt ſepa- 
rates Berlin from Montpelier, on the 
N. N. W. Berlin contains 134 inhabi- 
tants, and is about 94 miles N. eaſterly 
from Bennington. | | 

BERLIN, a townſhip in Hartford co. 
Connecticut, 12 miles S. 8. W. of 
Hartford, 42 N. W. of New- London; 
and 26 N. N. E. of New- Haven. 


BERLIN, a townſhip in Worceſter 


co. Maſſachuſetts, containing 512 in- 
habitants; 34 miles W. of Botton, and 
15 N. E. of Worceſter. Hops have 
been cultivated here lately, and promiſe 
to be a valuable article of huſbandry. 
BERLIN, in Somerſet co. formerly in 
that of Bedford Pennſylvania, lies on 
a branch of Stoney Creek, a S. water of 
Conemaugh R. on the W. fide of the 
Alleghany Mountain; 25 miles weſt— 


ward of Bedford; 23 N. W. of Fort 


Cumberland, in Virginia, and 200 W. 
of Philadelphia, Stone Creek, the 
chief ſource of Kiſkeminitas R. riſes 
N. N. E. of Berlin. N. lat. 39. 54. 
BERMUDA HUNDRED, or City Point, 
as it is ſometimes called, is a port of 
entry and poſt town, in Cheſterfteld co. 
Virginia, ſituated on the point of the 
peninſula, formed by the confluence of 
the Appamattox with James River, 36 
miles weſterly from Williamſburg, 64 
from Point Comfort, in Cheſapeak Bay, 
and 315 8. W. by S. from Philadelphia. 
City Point, from which it is named, 
lies on the ſouthern bank of James R. 
4 miles S. S. W. from this town. The 
exports from this place, chiefly col- 
lected at Richmond, 20 miles above it, 
amounted in 1794, to the value of 
773,549 dollars; and from the iſt of 
October, to iſt December, 1795, were 
as follows: 15 kegs of butter, 578 bbls. 
S. fine flour, 101 half do. 789 fine do. 
393 lbs. indigo, 10 tons pig iron, 100 
lbs. ſaſſafras, 80, 320 hhd, ſtaves, 66,300 
bbl. ſtaves, 1,8 19 hhds. tobacco, and 3 
kegs manufactured do.— Total exports, 
90,8 59 dollars, 45 cents. There are 
about 40 houſes here, including ſ me 
warehouſes. It trades chicfly with the 
W. Indies, and the different ſtates. 
City Point, in James R. lies in N. lat. 
37. 16. W. long. 77. 314. See Richmond, 
BERMuDa Iſlands, Theſe received 


N. lat. 


BER 


this name from the diſcoverer, John 
Bermudas, a Spaniard ; and were called 
Sommer's Ifles, from Sir George Som- 
mers, who was ſhipwrecked on their 


rocks in 1609, in his paſſage to Vir- 


ginia. The number of this cluſter, in 
the form of a ſhepherd's crook, has 
been computed to be about 400, diſtant 
from the Land's End in England, 1 500 
leagues, from the Madeiras 1200, from 
Hiſpaniola 400, and 200 from Cape Hat- 
teras in Carolina, which laſt is the 
neareſt land to them. The iſlands are 
walled with rocks; and by reaſon of 
theſe, together with ſhoals, are difficult 
to approach. The entrances into the 
harbours and channels are narrow as 
well as ſhoaly, and are more dangerous 
by reaſon of the ſtrong current which 
ſets to the N. E. from the gult of Flo- 
rida. They contain from 12 to 13, ooo 
acres of poor land, of which ꝗ parts in 10 
are either uncultivated, or reſerved in 
woods, which conſiſt chiefly of cedar, 
for the ſupply of ſhip-huilding. There 
are about 200 acres laid out in cotton. 
The main ifland is about 16 miles long, 
and from one to two in breadth. The 
pariſh of St. George's, is an I. to the 
eaſtward of the main land, in which 


ſtands the town of St. George's, con- 
taining about 500 houſes. Contiguous to 


that is St, David's I. which ſupplics the 
town with proviſions. The air is healthy, 
and a continual ſpring prevails; and 
moſt of the productions of the W. In- 
dies might be cultivated here. The 
houſes are built of a ſoft ſtone, which 
is ſawn like timber, but being waſhed 
with lime, it becomes hard; theſe 
ſtones are greatly in requeſt throughout 
the W. Indies, for filtrating water. The 
houſes are white as ſnow; which, be- 
held from an eminence, contraſted with 
the greenneſs of the cedars, and paſture 
ground, and the multitude of iflands 
full in view, realize what the poets 
have feigned of the Elyſian Fields.— 
Some accounts ſay that theſe iflands 
contain from 15 to 20,099 inhabitants; 
but Mr. Edwards ſays the number of 
white people is 5462, of blacks 4919. 
Old writers obſerve that there were 3000 
Engliſh in theſe iſlands, in 1623. 300 
or 400 go annually to Turks I. to rake 
{alt, which is carried to America for pro- 
viſions, or ſold, to ſuch as may call for 
it there, for caſh. The Bermudians 
are chiefly ſeafaring men, and the ne- 
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| groes are very expert mariners. In the 


late war, there were at one time be- 
tween 15 and 20 privateers fitted out 
from hence, which were manned by 
negro flaves, who behaved irreproacha- 
bly; and ſuch is the ſtate of flavery 
here, and ſo much are they attached to 
their maſters, that ſuch as were captur- 
ed always returned when it was in their 
power; a fingular inſtance of which 
occurred in the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts. 
The ſhip Regulator, a privateer, was 
carried into Boſton, and had 70 flaves 
on board: 60 of them returned in a 
flag of truce, 9 returned by way of 


- New-York ;z one only was miſſing, who 


05 


died. The government is conducted 
under a governor, named by the Bri- 
tiſh crown, a council, and a general af. 
ſembly. There are 9 churches, of 
which 3 clergymen have the charge; 
and there is one Preſbyterian church. 

In the preſent European war, the nu- 
merous cruizers from Bermudas, have 
unwarrantably captured numbers of 
American veſſels, loaded with provi- 
ſions or naval ſtores, be und for French, 
and other ports, which have been ini- 
quitoutly condemned. | 

BERNARD's Bay, lies on the N. W. 
ſide of the gulf of Mexico. The pal- 
ſage into it, between ſeveral iſlands, is 
called Paſco de Cavallo. | 

BERNARDSTOWN, in Somerſet co. 


 New-jcrſey, contains 2377 inhabitants, 


including 93 ſlaves. 


Alſo the name of a townſhip in 


Hampthire co. Maſſachuſetts, contain- 
ing 691 inhabitants ; diſtant 110 miles 
weltward from Boſton. 

BERNE, a townſhip in Albany co. 
New-York. By the ſtate cenſus of 
1796, it appears there are 477 of the 
inhabitants who are electors. 

BERRY Iflands, a {mall cluſter of 
ifles on the N. W. point of the Great 
B:ihama-Bank, in the channel of Pro- 
vidence. N. lat. 25. 30. W. long. 75. 40. 

RFRTIE, a maritime co. in N. Caro- 
lina, in Edenton diſtrict, with the Roa- 
noke its 8. boundary, and Albemarie 
Sound on the E. In it is ſituated the 
ancient Indian tower of Tuſcarora. It 
contains 12,606 fouls, of which num- 
ber 5141 are llaves. 

Berwick, or Abbot/iown, a neat 
town in York co, Pemmylvania, at the 
head of Conewago Creek, 13 miles weſt- 


ward of York, 26 8. 8. W. of Harril- | 
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burgh, and 103 W. by S. of Philadel- 
phia. The town is regularly laid out, 
and contains about 100 houſes, a Ger- 
man Lutheran, and Calviniſt church. 
N. lat. 39. 54. 

BER WI CE, or New-Berawick, a ſmall 

town of Northumberland co. Pennſyl- 
vania, on the N. weitern ſide of the E. 
branch of Suſquehannah R. oppoſite 
Neſcopeck Falls, and Neſcopeck Creek, 
32 miles N. E. from Northumberland 
and Sunbury, at the junction of the E. 
with the W. branch of Suſquehannah, 
and 160 N. W. of Philadelphia. N. 
lat. 41. 3. 
BERwW ICE, a townfhip in Vork co. 
Diſtrict of Maine, containing 3894 in- 
habitants. It has an incorporated aca- 
demy, and lies on the E. ſide of Sal- 
mon Fall R. 7 miles N. W. of Vork, 
and 86 E. of N. from Boſton. 

Bgrua nana, the firſt ſettlement of 
the Moraviuns in the lands of Wacho- 
via, in N. Carolina, begun in 1753; 6 
miles N. of Salem, and 183 W. of Ha- 
li fax. in N. lat. 36. 9. It is ſituated on 
the W. fide of Graffy Creek, which 
unites with the Gargales, and ſeveral 
others, and falls into the Yaukin. It 
contains a church of the United Breth= 
ren, and about 50 dwelling houſes. 

BE THANX, or Bethania, a Moravian 
ſettlement and poſt town, in the lands 


of Wachovia, in N. Carolina, begun in 


1760; 9 miles N. W. of Salem, 4 No 
W. of Bethabara, and 568 S. W. by S8. 
of Philadelphia. It contains about 60 
houſes, and a church, built on a regular 
plan. See Vachowvia. 

BETHEL, a {mall Moravian ſettle- 
ment on Swetara R. in Pennſylvania, 
12 miles from Mt. Joy,-A townſhip 
in Dauphin county. | 

BETHEL, a townſhip in Windſor co. 
Vermont, containing 473 inhabitants; 


N. N. W. of, and bounded by Stock- 


bridge, and about 67 miles N. N. eaſt- 
erly of Bennington. It gives rife to a 
mall branch of White Kiver. 
BETHEL, a townihip in Delaware 
co. Pennſylvania, | 
BETHLEHEM, a town in Albany co. 
New-York, very fruitful in paſtures, 
and has large quantities of excellent 
butter. By the ſtate cenſns of 1796, 
388 of the inhabitants are electors. 
BETHLEHEM, a townſhip in Berk- 
ſhire co. Maſſacnuſetts, having 261 in- 
habitants. It lies about 10 miles S. of 
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ments, as well as the religious regula- 
tions, here, deſerve notice. In a houſe 


Engliſh and German tongues) gram- 
8 | 85 


2 ſeparate houle, where they are init1- 
ated in the fundamental branches of li- 


feet; whence it is conducted by pipes 
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E. from Stockbridge, 10 from Lenox, 


and 130 from Boſton. It borders on 
Tyringham and Loudon. | 
BETHLEHEM, a townſhip in Hun- 
terdon co. New-Jerſcy, ſituated at the 
head of the S. branch of Rariton River. 
It contains 133 5 inhabitants, including 
31 ſlaves, Turf for firing is found here. 
BETHLEHEM, a townſhip in Litch- 
field co. Connecticut, joins Litchfield 
on the N. and Woodbury on the S. 
BETHLEHEM, a poſt town in North- 
ampton co. Pennſylvania, is a cele- 


brated ſettlement of the Moravians, or 


United Brethren, of the Proteſtant Epiſ- 
copal church, as they term themſelves. 
It is fituated on Lehigh R. a weſtern 
branch of the Delaware, 53 miles north- 
erly from, Philadelphia, and 18 ſouth- 
erly from the Vind Grp. The town 
ſtands partly on the lower banks of the 
Manakes, a fine creck, which affords 
trout and other fiſh, The ſituation is 
healthful and pleaſant, and in ſummer 
Is frequented by gentry from different 
2 In 1787, there were 60 dwelling 

uſes of ſtone, well built, and 600 in- 
hahitants. Beſules the meeting houſe, 
are 3 other public buildings, large and 
ſpacious; one for the ſingle brethren, 
one for the ſingle ſiſters, and the other 
for the widows. The literary eſtabliſh- 


adjoining to the church, is a ſchool for 
females; and fince 1787, a boarding 
ſchool for young ladies, who are ſent 
here from diffcrent parts, and are in- 
ſtructed in reading and writing (in the 


mar, arithmetic, geography, needle 
work, muſic, &c. "The mmitter of the 
place has the direction of this as well 
as of the boys” ichool, which is kept in 


terature. T hele ſchools, eſpecially that 
for the young ladies, are detervedly in 
very high repute ; and ſcholars, more 
than can be accommodated, are offered 
trom all parts of the United States. 
There is at the lower part of the 
town a machine, of fimple conſtruction, 
which raiſes the water, from a ſpring, 
into a reſervoir, to the height of 100 


into the ſeveral ſtrects of the town. 
There is a genteel tavern at the N. 
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which, belongs to the ſociety. There 
is alſo a ſtore, with a general aſſort- 
ment of goods, an apothecary's ſhop, 
a large tan-yard, a currier's, and a dy- 
er's ſhop, a griſt-mill, a fulling-mill, an 
oil-mill, and a ſaw-mill, and on the 
banks of the Lehigh, a brewery. N. 
lat. 40. 37. W. long. 75. 14. 

BE ur, Riviere au, emptics caſtward- 
ly into Miſſiſippi R. in N. lat. 39. 4.3 
about 48 miles, by the courſe of the 
river, above the mouth of the Illinois, 
and 7 miles S. from Riviere Oahaha. 
BEtuF, SMALL LE. See Le Boeuf. 
BEVERLY, a townſhip and poſt town 
in Eſſex co Maſſachuſetts, containing 
3290 inhabitants, is ſeparated from Sa- 
lem by a handſome bridge, and is about 
20 miles E. of N. of Boſton, and 22 8. 
W. of Newburyport. It has two pa- 
riſhes. In the pariſh next the harbour, 
are a number of handſome houles, ex- 
hibiting the cheering rewards of enter- 
priſe and induſtry, and the inhabitants 
are devoted to the fiſhery and other 
branches of navigation. In the other 
part of the town, which is chiefly agri- 
cultural, is a cotton manufaQtory. The 
bridge, mentioned before, is 1500 fect = 
in length, erected in 1788, and connects i 
this town with Salem. It has a draw | 
for veſſels. | = 
BevERLY's Manor, or Iriſh Trad, ; 
in Virginia, is a tract of land, in N. lat. S 
33. 10. at the head of Maſſanuten's R. 7 
a weſtern branch of the Shenandoah, 
which rites here by three branches, viz. ; 
| Middje R. Lewis and Chriſtian Creeks. . 
It lies between the Blue, and the North 9 
Ridge. The road from Vadkin River, | 
through Virginia to Philadelphia, paſles 
through here. | 
BiDDLES, a ſettlement on a branch x 
of Licking R. in Bourbon co. Kentucky; 2 
about 6 miles N. W. from Millers, on | 3 
the N. E. fide of the ſame branch, and * 
32 miles N. N. E. trom Lexington. 
BiDDEFORD, a port of entry and poſt 
town in York co. Diſtrict of Maine, on 
the 8. W. fide of Saco R. on the ſea 
coaſt, 14 miles S. W. from Portland, 
24 N. E. from York, and 105 from Bol- 
ton, It contains 1018 inhabitants; 
and here the county courts are held, as 
likewiſe at Vork. N. lat. 43. 26. 
BIE QUE Hand, or Boriquen, or Crabs 
Jie, one of the Virgin Ifles, 2 leagues 
trom Porto Rico, 6 leagues long, and 


end of the town, the profit ariſing from 
— 


2 broad. The Engliſh ſettled here 
=; | twice 
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twice, and have been driven away by 
the Spaniards, whoſe intereſt it is to let 
it remain deſolate. It has a rich ſoil, 
and a good road on its S. fide. Lat. 
18. 2. N. Long. 64. 30. W. 

Bic Bo NE Creek, in Woodford co. 
Kentucky, falls into the Ohio from the 
E. in about N. lat. 39. 17. W. long. 85. 
54. It is very ſmall in ſize, and has 3 
branches; the N. weſternmoſt inter- 
locks with Bank Lick Creek, which 
falls into Licking R. It is only notice- 
able for the large bones, and ſalt licks 
near it. 

BIG BoNE Licks, TA x, lie on each 
fide of the above mentioned creek, a 
little below the junction of the two 


eaſtern branches, about 8 miles from 


— 


the mouth of the creek. "Theſe, as 
alſo the other ſalt ſprings, in the welt- 
ern country, are called Licks, becauſe 
the earth about them is furrowed up 
in a moſt curious manner, by the buf— 
faloes and deer which lick the earth, 
on account of the ſaline particles with 
which it is impregnated. A ſtream f 
brackiſh water runs through theſe licks, 
the ſoil of which is a ſoft clay. —The 
large bones found here, and in ſeveral] 
other places near ſalt licks, and in low 
ſoft grounds, th.ught to belong to the 
mammoth, ill puzzle the moſt learned 
naturaliſts to determine to what anima! 
they have belonged. A thigh bone 


found here by General Parſons, mea- 


ſured forty-nine inches in length. A 


tooth of this animal is depoſited in 
Yale College. Mr. Jefferſon, who ſeems 


to have examined the ſkeleton of one 
of theſe animals with curious atten- 
tion, ſays, that The bones bcſpeak 


an animal five or fix times the cubic. 


volume of an elephant,” as M. Buffon 
has admitted, Of this animal the na- 
tives have no tradition, but what is fo 
fabul-us, that no conje&ure can be 
aided by it, except” that the animal was 
carnivorous; and this is the general 
opinion, and was admitted by the late 


Dr. Hunter, of London, from an exa- 


mination of the tuſks, &c. 

BIG HILL Creek, runs W. into Kal- 
kaſkias R. 25 miles below Beaver Creek, 
17 above Blind Creek, and 26 northerly 
from the mouth of Kaſkaſkias. 

Bic Swamp. See Santee River. 

Bic Rock, a large rock on the S. E. 
bank of Au Vaze R.; about 3 miles 
N. E. from its mouth in the Miſſiippi, 


| 


head branch of Alleghany R. 
branch called Big Hole Town joins it, 


| 
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and about 8 miles 8. E. from Cape St. 


Antonio, on that river. 


BI Rock Branch, the N. eaſtern 
The 


and forms the Alleghany, 2s miles N. 
E. from, and above, Venango, Fort. 

BIG SALT Lick, a garriſon in the 
ſtate of Teneſſee, near the Salt Lick, 
on Cumberland R.; 115 miles from 
Knoxville; $0 from South Weſt Point, 
on Clinch R.; 32 from Bledloe Lick, 
and 68 trum Naſhville. 

Bic Sandy River, or Tottervy, has 
its ſource near that of Cumberland R.; 
and, ſeparating Virginia trom Kentucky, 
empties into the Ohio, oppoſite the 
French Purchaſe of Galiopolis, in about 
N. lat. 38. 30. Vancouver's and Har- 
mar's forts ſtand on this river. On its 
banks are ſeveral ſalt licks and ſprings, 
Little Sandy, is a ſhort, ſmall river, 
which falls into the Ohio, about 20 
miles W. of Big Sandy R. in Maſon 
co. Kentucky. | 

BILLER1ICA, a townſhip in Middle- 
ſex co. Maſlachuſetts, incorporated in 
1655. It has 1200 inhabitants; nor 
has there been much variation in the 
number for half a century. It lies 20 
miles northward of Boſton, and is wa- 
tered by Concord and Shawſheen rivers, 
which run N. eaſterly into Merrimack 
River, | 

BiLLIiNGsPORT, on Delaware River, 
lies 12 miles below Philadelphia, was 
fortified in the late war, for the defence 
of the channel. Oppoſite this fort, ſeve- 
ral layge frames of timber, headed 
with iron ſpikes, called chewaux de 


frizrs, were tunk to prevent the Britith 


ſhips from paſſing. Since the peace, a 
curiqus machine has been invented in 
Philadelphia, to raiſe them. 

BILLET. See Hatborough. 

BIiLLYMEAD, in Caledonia co. in 
Vermont. | 

BIxIII Jfle, one of the Bahama 
iflands, near the channel of Bahama, 
and E. of Cape Florida. It is about 
8 miles in length, and as much in 


breadth ; covered with trees, and inha- 


bited by the aborigines of America. It 
is very difficult of acceſs, on account 
of the ſhoals; but it Is a pleaſant place, 
and is ſaid to have a good harbour. 

N. lat. 25. W. long. 79. 30. 
BioB1o, or Biophio, a river in Chili, 
the largeſt in that Kingdom. It rijes 
x in 
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in the Andes, enters the S. Sea near the 
city of Conception, oppoſite the ifle of 
Avequirina, in Jar. 37. S.; running 
through veins of gold and fields of ſar- 
ſaparilla. It is the boundary between 
the Spaniards and ſeveral Indian na- 
tions, their enemies; which obliges 
them to keep ſtrong garrifons upon it. 

BIRD Fort, on Monongahela R. 40 
miles S. of Fort Pitt. 

BikDs Keys, a rock or iſland among 
the Virgin iſles in the W. Indies. It is 
round, and lies about 2 leagues S. of 
St. John's. It has its name from the 
quantities of birds which reſort there, 
N. lat. 17. 55. W. long. 63. 20. 

BIR V, a town 10 leagues from Trux- 


| illa, in the S. Sea, in the empire of Pe— 


ru, inhabited by about 80 Indians, 
Spaniards, Mulattoes, and Meſtees. It 
is very fertile, and well watered by 
canals cut from the river, and ſo con- 
veyed to great diſtances; as at Trux- 
ala. S. lat. 8. 24. W. long. 69. 17. 
BisCay Bay, is in the N. caſtern cor- 
ner of Trepaſſey Bay in the iſland of 
Newfoundland; which lies in the S. 
eaſtern part of the iſland. 
Biscay, a province of Mexico, 
abounding in ſilver mines, having New- 
Mexico on the N. and Florida on the 
W. The river de la Naſias runs thro' 
a great part of it. | 
BLack Lick, lies in Weſtmoreland 
co. Pennſylvania, about 36 miles E. of 
Pittſburgh. | | 
| Black Point, and Blue Point, are 
capes, within thoſe of Elizabeth and 
Porpoiſe, in the diſtrict of Maine. 
BLACK R. There are two ſmall 
Tivers of this name in Vermont, one 


falls into Connecticut R. at Springficld, 


J 


the other runs N. into Lake Memphre- 
magog. 

BLack R. in N. Vork, interlocks 
with Canada Creek, and runs N. W. 
into Iroquois river, boatable 60 miles. 
Alſo a long river which riſes in Vir- 


ginia, and paſſes ſouth eaſterly into 


Nottaway R. in N, Carolina. 

BLack River, a Britith ſettlement 
at the mouth of Tinto R. 20 leagues to 
the E. of Cape Honduras, the only har- 
bour on the coaſt of Terra Firma, trom 
the iſland of Rattan to Cape Gracias 
a Dios, and was for more than Go years 
the refuge of the logwood cutters, 
when the Spaniards drove them frum 
the foreſts of Eaſt Yucatan, which oc- 


4 


{wine and game, 


BL A | 
caſtoned adventurers of different kinds 
to ſettle here, where the coaſt is ſandy, 


' * . a 
iow and fwampy ; higher up near the 


rivers and lagoons, which are full of 
ſh, the oil is more fertile, and pro- 
duces plantanes, cocoa-trees, maize, 
yams, potatoes, and a variety of yegeta- 
bles; and the paſſion for drinking 
ipirits, made them plant ſugar canes. 
The forcits are full of deer, Mexican, 
The ſhores abound 
with turtle, and the woods with ma- 
hogany, zebra-wood, ſarſaparilla, &c. 
and indeed the whole ſettlement flou- 
riſhes ſpontaneouſly without cultivation. 
BLACK R. in the iſland of Jamaica, 
paſſes through a level country, is the 
deepeſt and largeſt in the iſland, and 
will admit flat bottomed boats and 
canoes for about 30 miles. rs 
BLACKSTONE, a ſmall R. which has 
its ſource is Ramſhorn pond, in Sut- 
ton, Maſſachuſetts, and after paſſing 
through Providence, empties into Nar- 
raganſet Bay at Briſte l, receiving in its 
courſe a number of tributary ſtreams. 
BLADEN, a county of N. Carolina, 
in Wilmington diftrict, It has 5084. 
inhabitants, including 1676 ſlaves. 
| BLADENSBURG, a poſt town in Prince 
George co. Maryland, on the euſtern 
bank of the eaſtern branch of Potow- 


mack R. at the confluence of the N. 


W. and N. E. branches; 9 miles from 
its mouth at the Federal City; 38 8. 
WQ. from Baltimore, and 12 N. E. from 
Alexandria, in Virginia. It contains 
about 150 houſes, and a ware houſe 
for the inſpection of tobacco. | 


BLAIZZ E, Cape, on the coaſt of W. 


Florida, in the gulf of Mexico, is a 
promontory which ſeparates the bay of 
Apalache on the E. from that of St, 
Joſeph; into which laſt it turns in the 


ſhape of a ſhepherd's crook, 


BLANCA, a river in the province of 
Chiapa, in the audience of Mexico, in 
New-Spain, North America, Its water 
is {aid to have a petrifying quality, yet 
is clear, and does no harm to man or. 
beaft that drinks of it. | 

: BLANCO Capes, There are many 
capes of this name, as follow. 1. The 
N. weſtern point of the bay of Salinas, 
in the xoth degree of N. latitude ; and 
on the coaſt of Terra Firma; and, in 
other maps, is called the N. weftern 
pvint of the gulf of Nicoya.—2. On 
the coaſt of California, at the - broadelt 

| part 
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art of the peninſula, in the 32d degree 
of N. latitude. - 3. On the N. W. coaſt 
of America, in New-Albion, ſouthward 
of the mouth of what has been called 
the River of the Weſt, in the 44th de- 
gree of N. latitude.— 4. A promontary 
of Peru, in S. Americz, on the coaſt of 
the 8. Sea, 120 miles S. W. of Guaya- 
quil, 8. lat. 3. 45. W. long. 83.—5. A 


cape in the ſouthern ocean, on the E. 


fide of Patagonia, S8. eaſtward of Julian 
Bay, in the 47th degree of S. latitude. 
$ leagues W. of Pepys's Iſland. 
BLa x cO, or Blanca, an ifland 35 
leagues from Terra Firma. and N. of 
Margarita I. in the province of New- 
Andaluſia. It is flat, low, and unin- 
habited; having ſavannahs of long 
graſs; is dry and healthy ; has plenty 
of guanas, and ſome trees of lignum— 
vitæ. N. lat. 11. 50. W. long. 64. 50. 
BLANCO, an ifland on the S. eaſtern 


part of the peninſula of Yucatan, in | 


New-Spain. N. lat. 21. W. long. 88. 5. 
BLANDFORD, a townſhip in Lunen- 


burg co. on Mahon Bay, Nova- Scotia, 


2 
ſettled by a few families. 


BLANDFORD, a townſhip in Hamp- 


ſhire co. Maſſachuſetts, W. of Connec- 
ticut R.; about 25 miles S. W. of 
Northampton, and 116 W. of Botton. 
It has 235 houſes, and 1416 inhabitants. 

BLANDFORD, a town in Prince 
George co. Virginia, about 4 miles N. 
E. irom Peterſburgh, and is within its 
juriſdiction. It contains 200 houles 
and 12c0 inhabitants, and is pleatantly 
ſituated on a plain, on the eaſtern 
branch of Appamattox R. Here are 
many large ſtores, and 3 tobacco ware- 
houſes, 'which receive annually 6 or 
7000 hhds. It is a thriving place; and 
the marſhes in its vicinity being now 


drained, the air of this town, and that 


of Peterſburgh, is much meliorated. 
BLaASs ST. a cape on the coaſt of 
the North Pacific Ocean, near which, 
to the S. E. ſtands the town of Com- 
poſtella, in the province of Zaliſca, in 
New- Spain. 

BLEDSOE Lick, in the ſtate of Te- 
neſſee, lies 32 miles trom Big Salt Lick 
garrilon, and 36 from Naſhville. 

BLENHEIM, a new town of New- 


York, in Schoharie co. incorporated in 


1797. 

BLock Hand, called by the Indians 
Mauiſſes, lies about 21 miles S. S. W. 
of Newport, and is in Newport co. 
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ſtate of Rhode-Iſland. It was erected 
into a townſhip, - named Neo- Shore- 


ham, in 1672. This iſland is 46 miles 
in length, and its extreme breadth is 
38 miles. It has 682 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 47 ſlaves. It is famous for 
cattle and ſheep, butter and cheeſe: 
round the edges of the ifland con- 
ſiderable quanties of cod fiſh are 
caught. The ſouthern part of it is in 
N. lat. 41. 8. | 

 BLOCKLEY, a townſhip in Philadel- 


phia co. Penniylvania, 


BLooOMFIELD, a townſhip in Onta- 
rio co. New-York. By the ſtate cen- 


ſus of 1796, 1510f the inhabitants were 


electors. 

BLOOMING Vale, a tract of land in 
the townſhip of Manlius, New. Vork 
ſtate, on Butternut Creek. 

BLouNT, a new county in the ſtate 
of Teneſſee. 

BLOUNTSVILLE, in N. Carolina, is 
on the poſt road from Halifax to Ply- 
mouth, 49 miles from Plymouth, and 
55 from Williamſtown. 

BLUEFIELDS Bay, lies S. eaſtward 
of Savannah-la-mar, in the ifland of 
Jamaica, having good anchorage for 
large veſſels. N. lat. 18. 104. W. long. 
78. | 

BLUFHILL, a townſhip in Hancock 
co. Diſtrict of Maine, on the W. fide of 
Union R. 344 miles N. E. of Boſton, 
and. 13 E. of Penobſcot; having 274 
inhabitants. 

BLur HILL Bay, is formed by Naſ- 
keag Point on the W. and Mount De- 
ſart I. on the E. It extends northerly 
up to a mountain on the E. of Penob- 
{cot R. which, from its appearance at 
ſea, is called Blue Hill, Union R. 
empties into this bay. | 

BLUE Hills, a range of mountains in 
New England; whole firſt ridge in 
New- Hampſhire paſſes thro* Rocheſter, 
Barrington, and Nottinghain. 

BLUE Mountains, in Northampton 
co. Pennſylvania, extend trom S. W. to 
N. E. and a ſhort way acroſs the Dela. 
ware. 

Alſo, a range of mountains which run 
from S. E. to N. W. through Surry 
co. in the iſland of Jamaica, | 

BLUE Ridge, The firſt ridge cf the 
Alleghany Mountains, in Penntylvania 
and Virginia, is called the Blue Ridge; 
and is about 130 miles from the Atlan, 
tic. It is about 4000 fect high, mea- 

A ſuring 
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ſuring from its baſe; and between it 
and the North Mountain is a large fer- 
tile vale. The paſſage of the Potow- 
mack through this ridge is one of the 
molt ſtupendous ſcenes in nature. See 
Alleghany Mountains, and Potozumack 
Rtver, | . 

BLUE Licks, on the main branch of 
Licking R. in Kentucky, are ſituated 
about 8 miles weſterly from the Upper 
Blue Licks. Both are on the N. eaſt- 
ern ſide of the river; the latter is about 
15 miles N. E. of Millers. 

BLUE Spring, lies between Big Bar- 
ren and Little Barren river, S. branches 
of Green R. in Mercer's co. Kentucky; 
about 22 miles S. weſterly from Sul- 
phur Spring, and 13 8. of Craig's Fort, 
on the N. ſide of Green R. 

BLUE Stone Creek, a ſmall weſtern 
branch of the Great Kanhaway. 

Bocca-Cnica, the (trait or entrance 
into the harbour of Carthagena, in Terra 


Firma, S. America; defended by ſeve- 


ral forts and guns, which were all taken 
by the Britiſh forces in 1741. 
Bocca-DEL-DRaGoO,a ftrait between 


the iſland of Trinidad and Andaluſia, in 


the province of Terra Firma, S. Ame 
rica. NS | 

BoDpwWELL's Falls, in Merrimack R. 
lie between Andover and Methucn, 
about 5 miles below Patucket Falls. A 
company was incorporated in Feb. 1796, 
tor building a bridge near this ſpot ; 
between the two ſtates of Maſſachuſetts 
and New- Hampſhire. 

Bo ur, Le, a place in the N. weſt- 
ern corner of Pennivivania, at the head 
of the N. branch ot French Creek, and 
zo miles fron Fort Franklin, where 
this Creeks joins the Alleghany; mea- 
ſuring the diſtance by water. The 
French fort of Le Bocaf, trom which 
the place has it name, lay abant 2 miles 
E. irom Small Lake, which is on the N. 
branch of French Creek ; and from Le 
Boeuf, there is a portage of 14 miles 
northeriy to Preſque Iſle, in Lake Erie; 
where the French had another tort. 

From Le Bocuf, to Pretque Iſle, is a 


continued chetnut-bottom jwamp (ex- 


cept for about one mile from the tor- 
mer, and two from the latter) and the 
road between theſe two places, for 9 


miles, 15 years ago, was made with 


logs, laid upon the ſwamp. N. lat. 
42. t. W. long. 79. 53. 20. a 
BOHEMIA, a broad, navigable river, 
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ro miles long, which runs W. N. W. 
into Elk River, in Maryland, 11 miles 
below Elkton. | 
Bol, a river of Chili, in S. America. 
BOoLABOLA, one of the Society IJſice, 
which tee. | 
BOLINBROKZ®, a town in Talbot co. 
eaſtern ſhore of Maryland, and 5 miles 
E. of Oxford. It lies on the N. W. 
point of Choptank River. | 
BOLTON, a townſhip in Chittenden 
co. Vermont, on Onion R. about 104 
miles N. N. E. from Bennington, hav- 
ing 88 inhabitants. 55 


Boll ro, a townſhip in Tolland co. 


Connecticut, incorporated in 1720; and 
was ſettled from Weathersfield, Hart- 
ford, and Windſor, 14 miles E. froin 
Hartford. 

BoLToON, a townſhip in Worceſter 
co. Maſſachuſetts; 18 miles N. E. 
from Worceſter, and 34 W. from Boi- 
ton. It contains 861 inhabitants.— 
There is a fine bed of limeſtone in this 
town, from which conſiderable quanti- 
ties of good lime are made yearly, 

BouBARDE, a fort and village on the 


north peninſula of St. Domingo Ifland, 


about 3 leagues N. of La Plate Forme; 
6 S. E. of the Mole, and 22 from Port 


de Paix, as the road runs. N. lat. 


19. 42 = 

BomBay Hook, an ifland at the mouth 
of Delaware R. about 8 miles long and 
2 hroad, formed by the Delaware on 
the eaſtern fide, and Duck Creek and 
Little Duck Creck on the Maryland 
ide; theſe are united together by a 
natural canal. It is propoſed to con- 


nect Delaware R. with Cheſapeak Bay, 


by a canal from Duck Creek to that 
bay, through Cheſter R. See Chefler 


River. 


Reedy I. is 9 miles. 


BOMBAZINE Raprds, on a river, in 


Lincoln co. Diltrit of Maine, are 
navigable tor boats with ſome lading, 
at a middling pitch of water. They 
took their name from Bombazire, an 
Indian warrior, who was flam by the 
Engliſh in attempting to crols them. 
BOMBAZINE, a lake, 7 or $ miles 
lang, in the townſhip of Caſtleton, Rut- 
land co. Vermont. | 
BoNAIRE, an iſland, almoſt unin- 
habited, on the coaſt of Venizuela, in 
the kingdom of Terra Furma, about 20 
| leagues 


The N. W. end of Bombay 
Hook is about 47 miles from Capes 
Henlopen and May, from the Hook to 
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milton. It was a place of conſiderable 


Diſtrikt of Maine, between the mouth 
tucky K. at the mauth of Otter Cree, 
t 


'  FoON's Creek, a ſmall N. branch of 
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leagues from the continent, and 14 E. 
of Curacoa, and belongs to the Dutch. 
ſt is about 18 leagnes in compaſs, and 
has a good bay and road on the S. W. 
ſide; near tlie middle of the iſland. 
Here formerly were a few houſes, and 
a fort with a few ſoldiers. There were 
alſo 5 or 6 Indian families who planted 
maize, yams, potatoes, &c. There are 
plenty of cattle and goats, which they 
lend ſalted to Curagoa annually: There 
is a ſalt pond here, where the Dutch 
come for ſalt. N. lat. 12. 16. W. long, 
68. 18. | ; 
Boxnamy's Point, on the ſouthern 
ſide of Chaleur Bay, is at the north-weſt 
extremity of Fel river cove, and forms 
the ſouth limit of the mouth of Riſti- 
gouche river. y 
BoONAVENTURA, 2 bav, harbour, 
and fort, of S. America, in Papayan, go 
miles E. of Cali. N. lat. 3. 20. W. 
long. 75. 18, It is the ſtaple port of 
Cali, Papayan, Sante Fe, &c. 
BONAVENTURE, on the northern ſide 
of Chaleur Bay, lies about 3 leagues from 
New-Carlifle, which is now called Ha- 


commerce, but is now declined. 

BonavisTa, Cape and Bay of, lie on 
the E. fide of Newfoundland Ifland. 
The cape lies in N. lat. 48. 15. W. 
long 52. 32. and was diſcovered by 
John Cabot, and his fon Schuſtian, in 
1497, in the ſervice of Henry VII. king 
of England. The bay is formed by 
this cape and that of Cape Freels, 15 
leagues apart. 

BONHAM TOWN, in Middleſex co. 
New-Jerſey, lies about 6 miles N. E. 
from New- Brunſwick, + 

BooxE Bay, lies on the W. fie of 
Newfoundland I; 22 leagues N. by E. 
of St. George's Harbour. N. lat. 49.35. 

BoOON ETON, a ſmall poſt town in Sul- 
ſex co. New. Jerſey, on tlie poſt road 
detween Rockaway and Suſſex court- 
out; 156 miles from Philadelphia. 

EnON aud, on the coaſt of the 


of York R. and Cape Neddock. 
BooNnsBORO UGH,” in Rladdiſon co. 
Kentucky, lies on the S. ftde of Ken— 


zo miles S. E. of Lixington; and 
ame diſtance N. E. from Danville, N. 


| Pieque. 
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| Boorn Bay, a town and bay on the 
coaſt of Lincoln co. Diſtrict of Maine; 


Pemaquid Point. The bay ſtretches 
within the land about 12 miles, and re- 
ceives two ſmall ftreams. On it is a 
town, having 997 inhabitants. | 
BOOCVwau, or M*Quamn Bap, on the 
E. fide of L. Champlain, is fifuated in 
Swantown, Vermont, and has Hog I. on 
the N. at the mouth of Michiſcoui R. 
BoqQuer R. pailes through the town 
of Wiiltborough, in Clinton co. New- 
York, and is navigable for boats about 
2 miles; and 1s there interrupted by 
falls, on which ate mills. At this place 
are the remains of an entrenchment 
thrown up by General Burgoyne. 
BoRDENTOWN, a pleaſant town in 
Burlington co. New. Jertey, is ſituated 
at the mouth of Croſswick's Creek, on 
the E. bank of a great bend of Delawa:i e 
R.; 6 miles below Trenton, 9 N. E. 
from Burlington, by water, and 15 by 
land; ard 24 miles N. E. from Phila- 
delphia; and through this town, which 
contains about 100 houles, a line of 
ſtages paſſes from New-York to Phila- 


delphia. The ſecond diviſion of Hef 


ſians was placed in this town, ih Pe- 
cember, 1776; and by the road. lead- 


ing to it, 60 men of that nation efcap- 


ed, when Gen. Wafhingtor: $rprited 
and made prifoners of 886 privates, 
and 23 Heſſian officers, at Trenton. 
BoRIQUEN, or Cabs Ifland. See 
Bozoare, LE, a town on the north 
fide of the northern peninſula of the 
iffand of St. Domingo, 3 leagues W. 
by N. of Port Margot, aud 8 E. by 8. 
of Port de Paix. N. lat. 19. 49 
BoRj A, à town in Peru, ſituated on. 
the head waters of Amazon River. 
Bogja, a town in Brazil, on the 8. 
eaſtern bank of Uraguay River. S. lat. 
29. 15. W. long. 56. 30. 780 
BOSCAWEN, @ townſhip in Hillfhg- 
rough co. New-Hampthire, on the weſt- 
ern bank of Merrimack R. above Con- 
cord ; 43 miles N. W. of Exeter, and 
39 8. E. of Partmouth College; hav- 


8 


ing 1108 inhitbitants. Boſcawen Hills 
are in this neighbourhood. 

_ BostonN, the capital of the ſtate of 
Maff:chuſetts, the lurgeſt town in New- 


it. 37. 57. 
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Englund, and the third ii fize and 1ank 
in the United States, lies in 42. 23.1. 
N. lat. and 7. 58. 53. W. long. This 
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town, with the towns of Hingham, 
Chelſea and Hull, conſtitute the county 
of Suffolk; 176 miles S. W. of Wil- 
caſſet, 61 S. by W. of Portſmouth, 
164 N. E. of New- Haven, 252 N. E. 
of New-York, 347 N. E. of a Philadel- 
hia, and 500 N. E. of the city of 
WWaſhington- Boſton is built upon a 
peninſula of irregular form at the bot- 
tom of Maſſachuſetts Bay, and is join- 
ed to the main land by an iſthmus on 
the ſouth: end of the town leading to 
Roxbury. It is two miles long, but is 
of unequal breadth ; the broadeſt part 
is 726 yards. The peninſula contains 
about 700 acres (other accounts ſay 
1000) on which are 2376 dwelling 
houſes. The number of inhabitants in 
£790 was. 18,038, but the increaſe has 
been very conſiderable ſince. The 
town is interſected by 97 ſtreets, 36 
lanes, and 26 alleys, beſides. 18 courts, 
Kc. moſt of theſe are irregular, and 
not very convenient. State-ſtreet, 
Common-ltreet, and a few others, are 


exceptions to this general character; 


the former is very ſpacious, and bein 
on a line with Long Whart, where ſtran- 
gers uſually land, exhibits a flattering 
idea of the town. 3 

Here are nineteen edifices for public 
worſhip, of which nine are for Congre- 
gationaliſts, three for Epiſcopalians, and 
two for Baptiſts; the Friends, Roman 
Catholics, Methodiſts, Sandemanians, 
and Univerſaliſts have one each. Moſt 
of theſe are ornamented with beautiful 
ſpires, with clocks and bells. The 
other public buildings are the State- 
Houſe, Court-Houſe, two Theatres, 
Concert- Hall, Faneuil Hall, Gaol, an 
Alms-Houſe, a Work-Houſe, a Bride- 
well and Powder Magazine. Franklin 
Place, adjoining Federal-fireet Theatre, 
is- a great ornament to the town; it 
contains a monument of Dr. Franklin, 
from whom it takes its name, and is 
encompaſſed on two ſides with build- 
ings, which, in point of elegance, are 


not exceeded, perhaps, in the United | 


States. Here are kept in capacious 
rooms, given and fitted up for the pur- 
pole, the Boſton Library, and the valu- 


able Collections of the Hiſtorical Society. 


Moſt of the public buildings are hand- 
ſome, and ſome of them are elegant. 
A magnificent State-Houſe is now ercCt- 
ing in Boſton, on the S. ſide of Beacon 


Hill, tronting the Mall, the corner ſtone | feet into the hai bour in a ſtraight line. 
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of which was laid with great formality 
and parade on the 4th of July, 1795; 
and which overtops the monument on 
Beacon Hill. 

The Market Place, in which Faneuil 
Hall is ſituated, is ſupplied with all 
kinds of proviſions which the country 
aftords. The fiſh market in particular, 
by the bounteous ſupplies of the ocean 
and rivers, not only furniſhes the rich 
with the rareſt productions, but often 
provides the poor with a cheap and 
grateful repaſt. 3 
> Boſton Harbour, is formed by Point 
Alderton on the S. and by Nahant 
Point on the N. The harhour is capa- 
cious enough for o veſfels to ride at 


the entrance is- ſo narrow as ſcarcely 


riegated with- about forty iſlands, of 
which fifteen: only can be properly 
called ſo; the others being ſmall rocks 
or banks of ſand, flightly covered with 
verdure. Theſe iflands afford excellent 
paſturage, hay and grain, and furniſh 
agreeable places of reſort in ſummer to 
parties of pleaſure. Caſtle Iſland is 
about three miles from the town; its 
fortifications, formerly called Caſtic 
William, defend the entrance of the 
harbour. It is garriſoned by about 530 
ſoldiers, who ſerve as a guard for the 
convicts, who are ſent here to har 


ployed in making nails. Y 

The Light-Houſe ſtands on a ſmal! 
iſland on the N. entrance of the chan- 
nel, (Point Alderton and Nantatkei 
Heights being on the S.] and is about 
65 feet high. To ſteer for it from Cape 


Cape Cod to the Light-Houſe is abou! 
16 leagues; from Cape Ann the courie 
is S. W. diſtant 10 leagues. A cannon 


Houte to anſwer ſignals. _ 
Only ſeven of the iflands in the bay 


and taxed with it, viz. Noddle's, Hog. 
Long, Deer, Spectacle, Governor's and 
Apple Iilands, N 

The wharves and quays in Boſton: 
are about cighty in number, and very 
convenient for veſſels. Long Wharf, 


from the bottom ot State ſtreet 1743 


The 


anchor in good depth of water; whilſt: 


to admit two ſhips abreaſt. It is va- 


labour. The convicts are chiefly em- 
Cod, the courſe is W. N. W. When 
within one league of the Cape; fiom- 


is lodged and mounted at the Light 


are within the juriſdiction of the town, 


— 
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or Boſton Pier, in particular, extends. 
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The breadth is 104 feet. At the end 


are 17 feet of water at ebb tide. Ad- 


joining to this wharf on the north is a 
convenient wharf called Minot's T, 
from the name of its former proprietor 
Veſſels are ſupplied here 
with freſh water from a well ſurrounded 
by Galt water, which has been dug 
at a great expence. Long Wharf is 
covered on the north fide with large 
and commodious ſtores, and in every 
reſpe& exceeds any thing of the kind 
in the United States. In February, 
1796, a company was incorporated to 
cut a canal between this harbour and 
Roxbury, which is nearly completed. 
The view of the town as it is ap- 


proached from the ſea, is truly beauti- 


ful and pictureſque. It lies in a circu- 
lar and pleaſingly irregular form round 
the harbour, and is ornamented with 
ſpires, above which the monument of 
Beacon Hill riſes pre- eminent; on its 
top is a gilt eagle bearing the arms of 
the Union, and on the baſe of the co- 
lumn are inſcriptions, commemorating 
ſome of the molt remarkable events of 
the late war. Beacon hill is the high- 
eſt ground on the peninſula, and af- 
tords a moſt delightful and extenſive 
proſpet, The Common below it con- 
tains about 45 acres always open to 
refreſhing breezes; on its caſt fide is 
the Mall, a very pleaſant walk above 
500 yards in length, adorned with rows 
of trees, to which an addition of about 
100 yards 'has been lately added. 
Charles River and Welt Boſton bridges 


are highly uſeful and ornamental to 


Boſton ; and both are on Charles River, 
which . its waters with thoſe 
of Myſtic River, in Boſton harbour. 


Charles River bridge connects Boſton | 


with Charleftown in Middleſex county, 
and is 1503 feet long, 42 feet broad, 
ſtands on 75 piers, and coſt the ſubſcri- 
bers 50,000dollars. It was opened June 


I9, 1787, 


| Feet long. 
Weſt Boſton bridge ſtands on 


180 piers, is 3483 
Bridge over the gore, 14 piers, 275 
Abutment Boſton ſide, 874 
Cauſeway, _ 334 
— trom the end of the | 

Cauſeway to Cambridge 

mceting-houſe, 7810 


idth of the Bridge, 


«> o * 
This beautiful bridge exceeds the | 
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other as much in elegance as in length, 


and coſt the ſubſcribers 76,700 dollars. 
Both * have draws for the ad- 


miſſion of veſſels, and lamps for the 


benefit of evening paſſengers. 

Seven Free Schools are ſupported 
here at the public expence, in which 
the children of every claſs of citizens 
may freely aſſociate together. The 
number of ſcholars is computed at 
about goo, of which 160 are taught 
Latin, &c. There are beſides theſe 
many private ſchools, 

he principal ſocieties in the Com- 


monwealth hold their meetings in this 


town, and are, the Marine Society, 
American Academy of Arts and Sci= 
ences, Maſſachuſetts Agricultural So- 
ciety, Maſſachuſetts Charitable Society, 
Boſton Epiſcopal Charitable Society, 
Maſſachuſetts Hiftorical Society, So- 
ciety for propagating the Goſpel, Maſe 
ſachuſetts Congregational Society, Me- 
dical Society, Humane Society, Boſton 
Library Society, Boſton Mechanic Af. 
ſociation, Society for the aid of Emi- 

rants, Charitable Fire Society, and 
ven reſpectable Lodges of free and 
accepted Maſons. | 

The foreign and domeſtic trade of 
Boſton is very conſiderable, to ſupport 
which there are three Banks, viz. the 
Branch of the United States Bank, the 
Union, and the Maſſachuſetts Bank 


the latter conſiſts of 800 ſhares of 500 


dollars, equal to 400,000; the capital 
of the Union Bank is, 1,200,000 dollars, 
400,060 of which is the property of the 
State. 

In 1748, 500 veſſels cleared out of 
this port for, and 430 were entered 
from, foreign parts. In 1784, the en- 
tries of foreign and coalling veſſels 
were 372, and the clearances 450. In 
1794, the entries from foreign ports 
were 567. In 1795, theſe entries 
amounted to 725, of which the ſhips 
were 96, barques 3, ſnows q, polacre 1, 
brigs 185, dogger 1, ſchooners 362, 
ſhallop 1, and floops 65. The princi- 
pal manufactures conſiſt of rum, loaf- 
ſugar, beer, ſail-cloth, cordage, wool 
and cotton cards, playing cards, pot 
and pearl aſhes, paper hangings, hats, 
plate, glaſs, tobacco, and chocolate, 
There are thirty diſtilleries, two hrew- 
eries, cight ſugar houſes, and eleven 
ropewalks. | 

Eight years ago, the intercourſe with 
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the country barely required two ftages 
and twelve horſes, on the great road 
between this and New-Haven, diſtant 
164 miles; whereas there are now 
20 carriages and 100 horſes employed. 
The number of the different ſtages that 
run through the week from this town is 
upwards of 20, eight years ago there 


were only three. 


Attempts have heen made to change 
the government of the town from its 
preſent form to that of a city ; but this 
meaſure, not according with the demo- 
cratic ſpirit of the people, has as yet 
failed. At an annual meeting in March, 
nine Selectmen are choſen for the go- 
vernment of the town ; at the ſame time 


| a%echoſen a Town Clerk, a Treaſurer, 


12 Overſcers of the Poor, 24 Fire- 
wards, 12 Clerks of the Market, 12 
Scavengers, 12 Conſtables, beſides a 


£2 number of other officers. If the inha- 


bitants do not reap all the advantages 
they have a right to expect from their 
umerous officers, it is not for want 
of wholeſome laws for the regulation 
of the weights, meaſures and quality 
of proviſions, or other branches of po- 
lice, but, becauſe the laws are not put 
in #xecution. | 
Beſides thoſe called Trained Bands, 
there are four other military companies 
in Boſton, viz. the Ancient and Ho- 
nourable Artillery Company, the Cadets, 
Fuſileers and Artillery. The Ancient 
and Honourable Artillery Company 
was incorporated in 1638, and the elec- 
tion of a captain and officers of it for 
the year is' on the firſt Monday in June 
annually, which is obſerved here as a 
day of feſtivity. Several officers in the 
American army, who ſignalized them- 
ſelves in the late war, received their 
Arſt knowledge of tactics in this mili- 
tary ſchool. | 
Boſton was ſettled as early as 1631, 
from Charleſtown ; it was called Shau- 
mut by the Indians; Trimountain by 
the ſettlers in Charleſtown, from the 
view of its three hills; and had its 
' preſent name in token of reſpect to the 
Rev. Mr. Cotton, a miniſter of Bofton 


in England, and afterwards miniſter of 


the firſt church here. Boſton was 
greatly damaged by an earthquake in 
October 29, 1727, and ſince that time 
has ſuffered ſeverely by numerous fires, 


the houles being moftly built of wood. 
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1794, and conſumed 96 houſes, rope- 
walks, &c. and tlie account of loſſes 
given in by the ſufferers amounted to 
209,861 dollars. | 

It was in Boſton that the Revolution 
originated which gave independence to 
America, and from thence flew like 
an electrical ſhock throughout the 
Union. It ſuffered much at the com- 
mencement of the'war, by the lots of 
an extenſive trade, and other calamities. 
Boſton feels a pride in having given 
birth to Benjamin Franklin, and a num- 
ber of other patriots, who were among 
the moſt active and influential charac- 
ters in effecting the revolution. | 

BosToN Corner, a tract of land ad- 
joining Mount Waſhington, Berkſhire 
co. Maſſachuſetts, containing 67 inha- 
bitants, 2 


borough co. New-Hampſhire, contain- 
ing 1202 inhabitants; 12 miles S. W. 
by W. from Amuſkeag Falls; 60 miles 
W. of Portſmouth, and a like diſtance 
N. W. of Boſton. 5 
BoTETOURT, a county in Virginia, 
on the Blue Ridge, W. of which are 
the Sweet Springs, about 42 miles from 
the Warm Springs. Its chief town is 
Fincaſtle. | 
BoTTLEHILL, a village in Somerſet 
co. New-Jeriey, 2 miles N. W. from 
| Chatham, and 15 N. W. of Elizabeth- 
town, | | | 
BovpoiR, LE, a ſmall iſland in the 
Pacific Ocean, S. lat. 17. 52. W. Jong. 
from Paris, 15. 25. diſcovered April 2, 


year before, had been diſcovered by 
Wallis, and named Ofſzaburg,—The 
natives call it Maitea, according to 
the report of Capt. Cook, who viſited 
it in 1769. uiros diſcovered this 
iſland in 1606, and called it la Dezana. 
See Oſuaburg. | h 
BOUGAINVILTE's Straits, are at the 
N. W. end of the ifles of Solomon. 
BOUOGIE Inlet, on the coaſt of North 


tle Inlet. | 
BOUNDBROOX, a village in Somerſet 
co. New-Jeiſey, on the N. bank of 
Rariton River. 5 
BOURBON, a county, laid out and 
organized in the year 1785, by the 
State of Georgia, in the ſouth-woeſt 
corner of the State, on the Miſſi- 


The laſt large fire happened July 30, 


ſippi; including the Natchez country. 
I | | The 


BosToN, NEW, a townſhip in Hillſ- 


1768, by Bougainville. This ifland, the 


Carolina, between Core. Sound and Lit- 
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The laws of Georgia were never carried 
into effect in this county, and it has 
been under the juriſdiction of the Spa- 
niards ſince their conqueſt of this part 
of the country in 1780, till it was 
given up to the United States by the 
treaty of 1795. The law of Georgia, 
eſtabliſhing the county of Bourbon, 
is now in force. See Louiſiana. 

BouRBoN FoRT, in the ifland of 
Martinico, in the Weſt-Indies. 
_ BouRBoON Co. in Kentucky, between 
Lickins and Kentucky rivers, con- 
tains 7837 inhabitants, including 908 
ſlaves. I | 

BOURBON, a poſt town and capital 
of the above county, ſtands on a point 
of land formed by two of the fouthern 
branches of Licking R.; 22 miles N. 


E. of Lexington, 21 ealterly of Leba- 


non, and 749 W. S. W. from Philadel- 
phia, and contains about 60 houſes, a 
Baptiſt church, a court-houſe and gaol. 
There are ſeveral valuable mills in its 
vicinity. | 
Bow, is a townſhip in Rockingham 
co. New-Hampſhire, on the W. bank 
of Merrimack R. a little S. of Concord. 
53 miles from Portſmouth, It contains 
5658 inhabitants. | 
BowpoIN, a townſhip in Lincoln 
co. diſtrict of Maine, on the N. eaſtern 
bank of Androſcoggin R.; diſtant from 


York N. eaſterly, 36 miles, and from 


the mouth of Kennebeck R. 6 miles, 
and 166 N. E. of Boſton. It contains 
983 inhabitants. | 
BowDpotNHAM, a townſhip in Lin- 
coin co. diftrict of Maine, ſeparated 
from Pownalborough E. and Wool- 
wich S. E. by Kennebeck R. It has 
455 inhabitants, and lies 171 miles N. 
E. from Boſton. | EYE 
BowLIinG Green, a village in Vir- 


ginia, on the poſt road, 22 miles S. of | 


Frederickſburg, 48 N. of Richmond, 


and 25 N. ot Hanover court-houle. 


BoxBOROUGH, a townſhip in Mid- 
dleſex co. Maſſachuſetts, containing 
412 inhabitants; 30 miles N. W. trom 
Boſton, 5 

BoxroRD, a ſmall townſhip in Eſſex 
co. Maſſachuſetts, having 925 inhabi- 
tants. It lies on the 8. E. ſide of Mer- 
rimack R. 7 miles welterly of Newbury- 
port. In the ſouthernmoſt of its two 
pariſhes is a bloomery. 
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ter co. Maſſachuſetts, having 839 in- 


BOYLSTON, a townſhip in Worceſ- 
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habitants; 10 miles N. E. of Worcel- 


ter, and 45 N. W of Boſton. It was 
incorporated in 1786, having been a' 
pariſh of Shrewſbury ſince 1742; and 
contains by ſurvey, 14,396 acres of 
land, well watered, and of a rich ſuil. 

BozRaH, a town in New-London' 
co. Connecticut, formerly a pariſh in 
the town of Norwich, 36 miles E. from' 
Hartford. 

BRAaDDOCK's Field, the place where 
Gen. Braddock, with the Ardt diviſion 
of his army, conſiſting of 1400 men, 
fel! into an ambuſcade of 400 men, 


| chiefly Indians, by whom he was de- 


feated and mortally wounded, July 9, 
1755. The American militia, who 
were diſdainfully turned in the rear, 
continued unbroken, and ſerved as a“ 
rear guard, and, under Col. Waſhing-' 
ton, the late Preſident of the U. S. A. 
preſerved the regulars from being en- 
tirely cut off. It is ſituated on Turtle 
Creek, on the N. E. bank of Monon-: 
gahela R. 6 miles E. S. E. from Pittſ- 
burg. 5 a 
BRaDDoCK's Bay, on the S. fide of 
Lake Ontario, 42 miles W. from Great 
Sodus, and 65 E. from Fort Niagara. 
BRADFORD, Eaſt and Weſt, are town- 
ſhips in Cheſter co. Pennſylvania, 
BRADFORD, a townſhip in Eſſex co. 
Maſſachuſetts, ſituated on the S. fide 
of Merrimack R. oppoſite Haverhill, 
and 10 miles W. of Newbuty port. It 
has two pariſhes, and 1371 inhabitants. 
Quantities of leather ſhoes are made 
here for exportation; and in the low-' 
er pariſh ſome veſſels are built. Seve- 
ral ſtreams fall into the Merrimack 
from this town, which ſupport a num 
ber of mills of various kinds. | 
BRADFORD, a townſhip in Hillſbo- 
rough co. New-Hampſhire, containing 
217 inhabitants, incorporated in 17603 
20 miles E. of Charleſtown. = 
PRADFORD, a townſhip in Orange 
co. Vermont, on the W. bank of Con- 
necticut R. about 20 miles above Dart» 
mouth College, having 654 inhabitants. 
There is a remarkable ledge of rocks 
in this townſhip, as much as 200 feet 
high. It appears to hang over, and 
threaten the traveller as he paſſes. The 
ipace between this ledge and Connecti- 
cut River is ſcarcely wide enough for a 
road, | - Y* 4, 
BRraca, Ha, now Fort Dauphin, in 


the iſland of. Cuba. 
D 3 
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BRAINTREE, a townſhip in Orange 
co. Vermont, lies 75 miles N. eaſtward 
of Bennington. It joins Kingſton weſt- 
ward, Randolph on the eaſtward, and 
contains 221 inhabitants. 

BRAIN TREE, one of the moſt ancient 
townſhips in Norfolk co. in the ſtate 
of Maſſchuſetts, was ſettled in 1625, 
and then called Mount Woolaſton, from 
the name of its founder. It lies on a 
bay, 8 miles E. of S. from Boſton, and 
contained, before its diviſion, 400 houſes 
and 2771 inhabitants. Great quanti- 
ties of granite ſtones are ſent to Boſton 
from this town for ſale. The bay 
abounds with fiſh and ſea fowl, and 
particularly brants. This town is noted 
tor having produced, in former and Jat- 
ter times, the firſt characters both in 
church and ſtate; and, in diſtant ages, 
will derive no ſmall degree of fame, for 


having given birth to JohN ADanms, 


the firſt Vice-Preſident, and the ſecond 


Preſident of the United States of Ame- 


rica; a man highly diſtinguiſhed for 


his patriotiſm, as a citizen; his juſtice, 


integrity, and talents, as a lawyer; his 
profound and extenſive erudition, as a 
writer; and his diſcernment, firmneſs, 
and ſucceſs, as a foreign miniſter and 
ſtateſman. | 
BRANDON, a harbour on the N. fide 
of Long Iſland, New- Vork, 9 miles W. 


of Smithtown, and the ſame diſtance | 


from Hampſtead Plain. 

BRANDON, a townſhip in Rutland 
co. Vermont, ſituated on both fides of 
Otter Creek, containing 637 inhabit- 
ants, and is about 60 miles northerly 
from Bennington. Here Brandon Creek 


empties into Otter Creek from the N.E. | 


BRANDPY Pors, are ifles fo called, 


in the river St. Lawrence, 40 leagues - 


below Quebec. | 
BRANDYWINE Creek, falls into Chriſ- 
tiana Creek from the northward, at 
Wilmington, in Delaware ſtate, about 
25 miles from its N. and N. weſtern 


ſources, which both riſe in Cheſter co. 


Pennſylvania. This Creek is famous 
for a bloody battle, fought Sept. 11, 
1777, between the Britiſh and Ameri- 
cans, which laſted nearly the whole 


dap, and the latter were defeated with 


conſiderable loſs : but it was far from 


being of that deciſive kind which peo- 


ple had been led to expect, in the event 
of a meeting between the hoſtile ar- 


mies, on nearly equal terms, both as to 


"A 
numbers, and the nature of the ground 


was tought at Chadd's Ford, and in the 
neighbourhood of, and on, the ſtrong 


Delaware, for an account of the cele- 
brated mills on this creek. 

BRANDYWINE, a townſhip in Cheſ- 
ter co. Pennſylvania. 

BRANFORD, a townſhip in New-Ha- 
ven co. Connecticut, conſiderable for 
its iron works. It lies on the S. ſide 
of a river of the ſame name, which 
runs into Long Iſland Sound, 10 miles 
E. from New-Haven, and 40 8. of 
Hartford. 


nication with all parts of the iſland. 
See Breton, Cape. | | 
BRASS Hand, one of the ſmaller Vir- 


it is dependent. | 

BRASS Toaun, in the ſtate of Ten- 
neſſee, is ſituated on the head waters 
of Hiwaſſee R. about 100 miles ſouth- 
erly from Knoxville. Two miles 8. 
from this town, is the Enchanted Moun- 
tain, much famed for the curioſities on 
its rocks. See Enchanted Mountain. 


co. Vermont, having 1589 inhabitants; 
on the W. bank of Connecticut R. 
about 28 miles E. of Bennington, 61 N. 
of Springfield, in Maſſachuſetts, and 
311 from Philadelphia. N. lat. 42. 52. 

BRAZIL, or Braſil, comprehends all 
the Portugueſe ſettlements in America, 
and is ſituated between tlie equator and 
35. S. lat. and between 35. and 60 W. 
long.; and is in length 2,500 miles, 


by the mouth of the river Amazon, 
and the Atlantic ocean on the N.; by 
the ſame ocean on the E.; by the 
mouth of the river Plata, S; and by 
moraſſes, lakes, torrents, rivers, and 


zonia and the Spaniſh poſſeſſions, on 
the W. It has three grand diviſions. 
1. The northern contains 8 provinces 


or captainſhips, viz. Para, Marignan, 


Siara, Petagues, Rio Grande, Payraba, 
Tamara, and Pernambuco. 2. The 


| middle diviſion—5 captainſhips, viz. 
| | TY Scregippe, 


on which each army was ſituated. It 


grounds at Birmingham church. See 


BRASS D'OR, called alſo Labrador, 
a lake which forms into arms and 
branches, in the iſland of Cape Breton, 
or Sydney, and opens an eaſy commu- 


gin iſlands, ſituated near the N. W. 
end of St. Thomas's Ifland, on which 


BRATTLEBOROUGH, a conſiderable 
| townſhip and poſt town, in Windham 


and in breadth 700 miles. Bounded | 


mountains, which ſeparate it from Ama- 


eee 


the ſecond in rank is Rio de Janeiro. 
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Seregippe, Bahia, or the Bay of All 


Saints, Iſheos, Porto Seguro, and ops 


rito Santo, 3. The ſouthern diviſion 
z captainſhips, viz, Rio Janeiro, St. 


Vincent, and Del Rey. The number 


of conſiderable cities are 16; of theſe 
St. Salvadore, in the Bay of All Saints, 
is the chief, and is the capital.of Brazil; 


On the coaſt are three ſmail iſlands, 
where ſhips touch for proviſions on 
their voyage to the South Seas, viz. Fer- 


nando, St. Barbaro, and St. Catherine's. 


The bays, harbours, and rivers, are the 
harbours of Pernambuco, All Saints, 
Porto Seguro, the port and harbour of 
Rio de Janeiro, the port of St. Vincent, 
the harbour of St. Gabriel, and the port 


of St. Salvadore, on the N. ſhore of the 


river La Plata. 

The climate of Brazil is temperate 
and mild, when compared with that of 
Africa; owing chiefly to the retreſhing 
wind, which blows continually from 
the ſea, The air is not only cool, but 
chilly during the night, ſo that the na- 
tives kindle a fire every evening in their 
huts. The rivers in this country an- 
nually overflow their banks, and like 
the Nile leave a ſort of ſlime upon the 
lands; and the foil is in many places 
amazingly rich. The vegetable pro- 
ductions are, Indian corn, ſugar canes, 
tobacco, indigo, balſam, ipecacuanha, 
brazil wood. The laſt is of a red .co- 
Jour, hard and dry ; and is chiefly uſed 


in dying, but not the red of the beſt 
Kind. Here is alſo the yellow fultic, of 


uſe in dying yellow, and a beautiful 
kind of ſpeckled wood uſed in cabinet 
work. Here are five different ſorts of 
palm trees, curious ebony, and a great 
variety of cotton trees. This country 
abounds in horned cattle, which are 
hunted for their hides only, 20,000 be- 
ing ſent annually to Europe. There is 
great plenty of deer, hares and other 
game. Beſides the beaſts common in 
the neighbouring parts of the continent, * 
are janouveras, and a fierce animal 
ſomewhat like a grey-hound, the topi- 
raſſou, a creature between. a bull and 
and aſs, but without horns, and entirely 
harmleſs, the fleſh is very good, and has 
the flaveur of beef. The remarkable 
birds are the humming bird; the lanki- 
ma, ſometimes called the unicorn bird, 
from its having a horn, 2 or 3 inches 
long, growing out of its forehead ; the 
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guira, famous for changing its colour 
often, being firſt black, then aſh coloured, 
next white, afterwards ſcarlet, and laſt 
of all crimſon; which colours grow deep- 
er and richer the longer the bird lives. 
Of fiſh, there is one called the globe 
fiſh, ſo called from its form, which is 
ſo beſet with ſpikes like a hedgehog, 


| that it bids defiance to all fiſh of prey. 


Brazil breeds a variety of ſerpents and 
venomous creatures, among which are 
the Indian ſalamander, a four legged 
inlet, whoſe ſting is mortal; the ibiva- 


long, and a half yard in circumference, 
whoſe poiſon is inſtantaneouſly fatal; 
the rattleſnake attains there an enor- 


ſnake, which authors tay are capable of 
{wallowing a roebuck whole with his 
horns, being between 20 and go feet in 
length, and fix feet in circumference. 


wild and tame in this country. 

The trade of Brazil is very great, and 
increaſes every year. They import as 
many as 40, ooo negroes annually. The 
exports of Brazil are diamonds, gold, 
ſugar, tobacco, hides, drugs, and medi- 
cines; and they receive in return, 
woolen goods of all kinds, linens, laces, 
ſilks, hats, lead, tin, pewter, copper, 
iron, beef, and cheeſe. They alſo re- 


the Azores, C. 25,000 worth of other 
liquors. 

The gold and diamond mines are 
but a recent diſcovery ; they were firſt 
opened in 1681, add have ſince yielded 
above five millions ſterling annually, of 
which a fifth part belongs to the crown. 
Thele, with the ſugar plantations, occu- 
py ſo many hands, that agriculture lies 
neglected, and Brazil depends upon 
Europe for its daily bread ; although 
before the diſcovery of theſe mines, the 
ſoil was found very ſufficient for ſub- 
| ſiting the inhabitants. The diamonds 
here are neither ſo hard, nor ſo clear as 
thoſe of the Eaft Indies, neither do 
they ſparkle ſo much, but they are 
whiter, the Brazilian diamonds are 
ſold ten per cent cheaper than the orien- 
tal ones, ſuppoſing the weights to be 
equal. The crown revenue ariſing 
from this colony amounts annually to 
two millions ſterling in gold, if ſome 


late writers are to be credited, beſides 
D4 the 


boca, a ſpecies of ſerpent, about 7 yards 


mous ſize; the liboyd, or roebuck. 


There is a numberleſs variety of fowl, 


ceive from Madeira, a great quantity of 
wine, vinegar and brandy; and from 
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the duties and cuſtoms on merchandize 
imported from that quarter. This in- 
deed, is more than a fifth of the pre- 
cious metal produced by the mines; 
but every other conſequent advantage 
conſidered, it probably does not much 
exceed the truth. 

The Portugueſe here live in the moſt 
effeminate luxury. When people ap- 
pear abroad they are carried in a kind 
of cotton hammocks, called ſerpentines, 
which are borne on negroes? ſhoulders: 
ſimilar to palaquins in India. The 
Portrait drawn of the manners, cuſtoms, 
and mor als of that nation, in America, 
by judicious travellers, is very far from 
being tavourable. 

The native Brazilians are about the 


ſize of the Europeans, but not ſo ſtout. 


They are ſubje& to fewer diſtempers, 
and are long lived. They wear no 
clothing; the women wear their hair 
extremely long, the men cut their's 
ſhort ; the WAP wear hracelcts of 
bones of a beautiful white ; the men 


necklaces of the ſame; the women 


paint their faces, and the men their bo- 
dies. 

Tt hough the king of Por tugal, 
grand maſter of the Order of Chriſt, = 
ſolely in poſſeſſion of the titles, and 
though the produce of the cruſade be- 
longs entirely to him; ; yet in this ex- 
tenſive country, fix biſhopricks have 
been ſucc: ihvely foun.led, which ac- 
knowledge for their fuperior the arch- 
biſhop of Bohiaz which ſec was eita- 
One half of the 16 

captainſhips, into. which the country 
is divided, bel ong to the crown; the 
others being ſiefs made over to ns ot 
the r.obility, who do. little more than 
acknowledge the ſovereignty of the 
King of Port turn], 

The Por tugneſe diſcovered this coun- 
try in 1500, but did not plant it till 
the ye 1549, When they touk poſſeſ- 
on of All Saints Bay, and buut the ci- 
ty of St. Salyadore. The Dutch in- 
vaded Brazil in 1623, and ſubdued the 
northern Provinces ; but the Portu- 
ae apreed in 1661, to pay the Dutch 
right to! 18 of gold, to relinquiſli their 
intereſt in this count ry, Which was ac- 
copted; Geek the Portugueſe remained 
in peaceable pc ſleſſion "of Prazil, till 
about the end of 1762; when the Span- 
ih governor of B. eNOS Ayres, hearing 


of a * ar between VLortugal aud Spain, 


B R E. 
took, after a month's ſiege, the Portu- 
gueſe frontier fortreſs, St. Sacrament; 
but by the treaty of peace it was. re- 
ſtored. 

BREAKNECK Hill, oppoſite Butter- 
hill, at the northern entrance of the. 
hig ohlands, i in Hudſon R. about 60 miles 


this hill, about half the diſtance as you 
aſcend it, the rocks are ſo ſituated as to 
give the ſpectator a tolerable idea of à 
human face, with a noſe, mouth and. 
double chin, but without a forehead. 
On the noſe grows a tree of conſidera- 
ble ſize, which has the appearance only 
of a ſhrub. 

BRECKNOCK, a townſhip in Lancaſ- 
ter co. Pennſylvania. nh 

BREME, a cape which forms. the 8. 
eaſtern fide of the mouth of . 
R. oppoſite Cape Araya, in 8. America, 

BRENTON's Reef, about 3 miles from. 
Newport, is the ſouthernmoſt point of 


ver Tail. Theie two points form the 
mouth of Newport harbour. 


ingham co. New- Hampſhire, having 
976 inhabitants; diſtant 7 miles W 
rom Exeter, and 19 from Portimouth, 
Vitriol is found here, combined in the 
fame ſtone with ſulphur. 


rather collection of iflands, called by 
the French Les Iles de Madame, which 
lie fo contigubus 's that they arc com- 
monly called but one, and comprebend- 
ed under the name of the Iſland of Cape 
Breton, lies between lat. 45. 28. and 
47. N. and between 59. 44. and 61. 29. 


miles in length, and from 20 to 84 in 
breadth ;z and is ſeparated from os 
Scotia by a narrow ſtrait, called the 

of Canſa, which is the Con 
between the Atlantic Occan and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

It is ſurrounded with little ſharp 
pointed rocks, leparated from each 
other by the waves, aboye which ſome 
of their tops are viſible, and interſected 
with lakes and rivers. The great Brals 
d'Or is a very extenſive ſheet of water 
which forms into arms and branches, 
and opens an eaſy communication with 
all parts-of the iſland. Allits harbours 
are open to the eaſt, turning towards 


the louth, On the other parts of the 
SOA 


N. of New-York. On the S. fide of 


Rhode-Ifland, about 2 miles E. of Bea- 


BRENTWOOD, a townſhip in Rock- 


BRETON, CarEk. The iſland, or 


W. long. and about 45 leagues to the 
eaſtward of Halifax. It is about 109 
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places for (mall veſſels, in creeks, or 
between iflets. The harbour of St. Pe- 
ter's at the welt end of the ifland, is a 
very commodious place for carrying on 
the fiſhery. This ifland was confider- 
ed as annexed to Nova- Scotia in reſpect 
to matters of government till 1784, 
when it was erected into a ſeparate. go- 
vernment by tke name of Sydney. 
There is a great proportion of arable 
land on this iſland; and it abounds in 
timber and hard wood, ſuch as pine, 
beach, birch, mople, ſpruce, and fir. 
Here are about 1000 inhabitants, 
who have a lieutenant governor reſident 
among them, appointed by the king. 
Ille Madame, which is an appendage to 
this government, is ſettled for the moſt 
part with French Acadians, about 50 
families, whoſe chief employment is the 
fiſhery at Aſhmot, the principal harbour 
The principal 
towns are Sydney, the capital, and Louiſ- 
bourg, which has the beſt harbour in the 
ifland, The prefent ſeat, of government 
is at Spaniſh river, on the north fide of 
the iſlands | 
This iflind may be confidered as the 


key to Canada, and the very valuable | 


filhery in its neighbourhood depends for 
its protection on the poſſeſſion of this 
iſlan!; as no nation can carry it on 
without ſome convenient harbour of 
llrength to ſupply and protect it, and 
Louſburg is the principal one for theſe 
purpoſes. 

The peltry trade was ever a very in- 
conliderable object. It conſiſted only 
in the ſkins of a few lynxes, elks, muſk- 


rats, wild cats, bears, otters, and foxes, . 


both of a red, ſilver and grey colour. 
dome of theſe were procured from Aa co- 
lony of Nicmac Indians, who had ſet- 
fled on the Iſland with the French, and 
never could raiſe more than 60 men 
«ble to hear arms. The reſt came from 
55. John's, on the neighbouring con- 
tinent. Greater advantages are now 
derived from the coal mines which are 
btuated near the entrance of the har- 


| Hour, the working of which, and the 
fiſhery, are the chief employment of the 


inhabitants. They lie in a horizontal 


direct ion; and being no more than 6 or 


3 teet below the ſuriace, may be work- 
ed without digging deep, or draining 
off the waters. 


prodigious demand for this coal from 


Notwithſtanding the 


; 


never yet be extinguiſhed. 


2 
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02ſt. there are but a few anchoring | New-England, from the year 174 5 to 


1749, theſe mines would probably have 
been forſaken, had not the ſhips which 
were ſent out to the French iſlands 
wanted ballaſt, Ih one of theſe mines, 
a fire has been kindled, which could 
Theſe mines 
yield a revenue of C. 12, ooo yearly to 
the crown, ; | 
In 1743, while this iſland belonged. 
to the French, they caught 1,249,000 
quintals of dry fiſh, and 2,500,000 do. 
of mud-fiſh, the value of hoth which, 
including 3, 11695 tons of train oil, drawn 
from the blubber, amounted to £926, 577 
10s. ſterling, according to the prime 
colt of the fiſh at Newfoundland. The 
whole value of this trade, annually, at 
that period, amounted to a million 
ſterling, No leſs than 564 ſhips, be- 
lides thallops, and 27,000 ſeamen, were 
employed in this trade. At preſent the 
inhabitants of this iſland take about 
zo, ooo quintals of fiſh, annually, which 
are ſhipped for Spain and the Straits, | 
principally by merchants from Jerſcy 
(in England) who yearly refort here, 
and keep ſtores of ſupplies for the fifher- 
men. | 8 
Though ſome fiſhermen had long re- 
ſorted to this iſland every ſummer, the 
French, who took poſſeſſion of it in 
Auguſt, 1713, were properly the firit 
ſettled inhabitants. They changed its * 
name into that of Je Royale, and fixed 
upon Fort Dauphin for their princips! 
ſettlement. In 1720, the fortifications * 
of Louiſburg were begun. The other 
lettlements were at Port Toulouſe. 
Neruka, &c. The iſland remained iu 
the poſſeſſion of the French till 1745, 
when it was captured by the New-Eng- 
land militia under the command of 
William Pepperell, Eſq. a colonel ot 
the militin, and a ſquadron under com- 
modore Warren. It was afterwards re- 
ſtored to the French, and again taken 
in 1758, by admiral Boſcawen and Ge- 
neral Amherſt, when the garriſon, con- 
ſifting of 5600 men, were made priſon- 
ers; and 11 men of war in the harbour, 
were either taken, funk, burnt, or de- 
ſtroyed; and it was ceded to Great 
Britain by the peace of 1763. 
BREWER, a firait in the Magellanic 
ſea, about the iſland called Staten Land, 
which parts it from the ſtraits Le Maire. 
It was diſcovered by the Dutch naviga- 
tor Brewer, about the year 1643. 
: | BkewzR's 
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_  BrewsR's-Haven, a good harbour, 


at the N. end of the iſland of Chiloe, on 


the coaft of Chili, in 8. America, and 
in the S. Sca. Lat. 42. 30. long. 74. 


W. 
BREwWTIN Gro, Forr, lies in the 
townſhip of Mexico, New-York, and at 


the W. end of Lake Oneida, about 24 
{ ladelphia. 


miles S. E. from Fort Oſwego. 

BRTAR Creech, 2 water of Savannah 
R. in Georgia. Its mouth is ahout 50 
miles S. E. by S. from Auguſta, and 
55 N. weſterly from Savannah. Here 
Gen. Prevoſt defeated a party of 2000 
Americans, under Gen. Aſh, May 3, 


E779; they had above 300 killed and 


taken, beſides a great number drowned 
in the river and ſwamps. The whole ar- 
titlery, baggage and ftores were taken, 


BRIDGETOWN, in Cumberland co. 
diſtrict of Maine, having Hebron on the 
N. W. and Bakerſtown (on the W. ſide 


of Androſcoggin R.) on the S. E. which 


three ſettlements lie on the northern +4 


Vite of Little Androſcoggin R. It con- 


eams 329 inhabitants, and lies 34 miles 


N. by N. W. from Portland, and 156. 
N. E. from Boſton. Bridgetown conſiſts 
of large hills and vallies: the highland 


affords red oak, which are often three 
feet, and ſometimes four, in diameter; 
and 60 or 70 feet without any branches, 
The vallies are covered with rock maple, 


baſs, aſh, birch, pine, and hemlock. 
There is a curioſity to be ſeen in Long | 
Pond, which lies moſtly in Bridgetown, | 
which may afford matter of ſpeculation | 


to the natural philoſopher. On the 


extends about 100 rods farther E. than 
the general courſe of the ſhore, the bot- 


may wade 50 rods into the pond. On 


the bottom of this cove are ſtones of va- 
rious ſizes, which it is evident from va- 
rious circumſtances, have an annual mo- 


tion towards the ſhore; the proof of 


this is the mark or track left behind 
them, and the bodies of clay driven up 
before them. Some of thele tones are 
2 or 3 tons weight, and have left a track 
of ſeveral rods behind them; having at 


leaſt a common cart-load of clay before 
them. The ſhore of the cove is lined 
with theſe ſtones, which it would ſeem, 
have crawled out of the water. See Se- 
baco Pond. 

 BRIDGETOWN, the chief town of 
Cumberland co. New: Jerſey, and near 


8 
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the centre of it. It is 50 miles 8. S. E. 
of Philadelphia; 80 S. by E. of Tren- 
ton, and 145 8. W. of New-York. 
BRIDGET OWN, a poſt town in Queen 
Anne's co. Maryland, lies on the weſt- 
ern ſide of Tuckahoe Creek, $ miles E. 
from Centreville, as far 8. E from 
Church Hill, and 65 S. W. from Phi- 


Alſo the name of a town in Kent co. 
in the ſame ſtate, ſituated on the N. 
bank of Cheſter R. (which ſeparates 
this county from that of Ann) 7 miles 
8. E. from Croſs Roads; and 4 ſouther- 
ly from Newmarket. ä 

BRI DG ETO WN, in the iſland of An- 
tigua. See Villougbby Bay. | 

BRIDGETOWN, themetropolis of the 
ifland of Barbadoes, in the Weſt-Indies, 
lying in the S. W. part of the ifland and 
in the pariſh of St. Michael. It is fi- 


bay, which is large enough to contain 


broad ; but the bottom is fou 
to cut the cables. This city was burnt 
down April 18, 1668. It ſuffered allo 
greatly by fires on Feb. 8, 1756, May 
14, 1766, and Dec. 27, 1767, at which 
times the greateſt part of the town was 
deſtroyed ; before theſe fires it had 1500 
houſes, moſtly brick, very elegant, and 
faid to be the fineſt and largeſt in all 
the Carribbee iflands; the town has 
ſince been rebuilt, The ſtreets are 
broad, the houſes high, and there is alſo 


founded, and liberally endowed by Col. 
| Codrington, the only inſtitution of the 


kind in the Weſt- Indies; but it does 
tom is clay, and ſo ſhoal that a man 


not appear that its ſuoceſs has anſwered 
the deſigns of the founder. The town 
has commodious wharfs for loading 
and unleading goods, and is well de- 
fended by a number of forts; but it is 
very ſubject to hurricanes. As the 
wind generally blows from the E. or 


the windv-ard, and the W. part lee- 
ward, "The number of militia tor 
Bridgetown and St. Michaels precinct 
is 1200 men, who are called the royal 
regiment of foot guards. This is the 
ſeat of the governor, council, aſſembly, 
and court of chancery. About a mile 
from town to the N. E. the governor 
has a fine ſeat built by the aflembly, 


called Prlgrims, The church is as 
8 N lange 


tuated in the innermoſt part of Carliſſe 
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500 ſhips, being 14 league _s and one 


and apt 


a Cheapſide, where the rents are as high _ 
as thoſe in London. It has a college, 
eaſterly fide of the pond is a cove which 


N. E. the E. part of the town is called 
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large as many cathedrals, has a noble | 
organ, and a ring of bells, with a curi- 
ous clock. Here are large and elegant 
taverns, eating-houſes, & c. and packet 
boats have lately been eſtabliſned to car- 
ry letters to and from Great Britain 
monthly. N. lat. 13.91. W. long, 60. 24. 
This was the ſtate of the capital of 
Barbadoes in the ſummer of 1780. It 
had ſcarcely riſen from the aſhes to 
which it had been reduced by the dread- 


ful fires already mentioned, when it was 
torn from its foundations, and the whole 


country made a ſcene of deſolation, by 
the ſtorm of the 10th of October 1780, 
in which above 4000 of the inhabitants 
miſerably periſhed ; the force of the 
wind was then ſo great, as not only to 
blow down the ſtrongeſt walls, but 
eyen lifted ſome pieces of cannon off the 
ramparts and carried them ſome yardsdiſ- 
tance; and the damage to the country in 
general was eſtimated at J. 1,320,504 
15s. ſterling, and it is ſcarcely yet re- 


| ſtored to its former ſplendor. 
BRIDGEWATER, a townſhip in Graf 


ton co. New-Hampſhire, incorporated 
in 1769, and contains 281 inhabitants. 
BRIDGEWATER, a townſhip in So- 


merſet co. New-Jerſey, which contains 


25578 inhabitants, including 257 flaves. 

BRIDGEWATER, a conſiderable town- 
ſhip in Plymouth co. Maſſachuſetts, 
containing 4975 inhabitants; 5 miles 


N. E. from Raynham ; about 30 miles 


E. of S. from Boſton, in which large 
quantities of hard ware, nails, &c. are 
manufactured. 

BRIDGEWATER, a townſhip in Wind- 


ſor co. Vermont, about 55 miles N. E. 


of Bennington, containing 293 inhabit- 
ants 

BRIDPORT, a townſhip in Addiſon 
co. Vermont, on the E. ſhore of Lake 


ants, | 

BRIGANTINE Izlet, on the coaſt of 
New- Jerſey, between Great and Little 
Egg Harbour, | 

BRIMFIELD, a townſhip in Hamp- 
ſhire co. Maſſachuſſets, ſituated E. of 
Connecticut R.; having 1211 inhabit- 
ants; 34 miles 8. E. of Northampton, 
and 75 W. of Boſton. 

BRIO Je, one of the Magdalene 
iſles,. in the gulf of St. Lawrence. 

BRISTOL, a townſhip in Lincoln co. 
diſtrict of Maine, having 2718 inhabit- 


| 


N 


| 


Champlain; about 72 miles N. N. W. 
from Bennington. It has 449 inhabit- 
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ants; diſtant 204 miles N. E. from 
Boſton, and 8 N. of Pemaquid Point. 
BRI1SToL, a county in the ſouthern 


part of Maſſachuſetts, E. of a part of 


the ſtate of Rhode Iſland. It has x5 
townſhips, of which Taunton is the 
chief; and 31, 109 inhabitants. The 
great ſachem Phillip reſided here; [ſee 


Raynham]; and it was called by the 


Indians Pawkunnawkutt ; from which 
the nation derived the name; but were 
ſometimes ſtyled the Wamponoags. 
BRISTOL Co. in Rhode iſland ſtate, 
contains the townſhips of Briſtol, War- 


ren, and Barrington; having 3211 in- 
habitants, incluſive of 98 ſlaves. 
Briſtol co. in Maſſachuſetts, on the N. 
E. and Mount Hope bay E. 


It has 


BRISs TOL, a ſea- port town, and chief 


of the above county, lies on the weſtern 


ſide of the peninſula called Briſtol neck, 
and on the E. ſide of Briſtol bay; in- 
cluding Popaſquaſh neck, and all the N. 
and E part of Briſtol neck, to Warren, 
N.; and to Mount Hope bay, E. It 
is about 3 miles from Rhode I.; the 
ferry from the S. end of the townſhip 
being included which is little more than 
half a mile broad; 13 miles northerl 


from Newport, 24 8. E. from Provi- 
dence, and 63 from Boſton.—Briſtol 


ſuffered greatly by the ravages of the 
late war; but it is now in a very flou- 
riſhing ſtate, having 1406 inhabitants, 
inclufive of 64 ſlaves. It is henutiful 
for ſituation—3 healthful climate rich 
ſoil, and a coramodious, ſafe harbour. 
Onions, in conſiderable quantities, and 
a variety of proviſions and garden ſtuff, 
are raiſed here tor exportation. N. lat. 
40. 40. | 

BRISTOL, a townſhip in Hartford 
co. Connecticut, 16 miles W. of the 


city of Hartford. 


BRISTOL, a town in Bucks co. Penn- 


ſylvania, 11 miles S. S. E. from New- 


town, and 20 N. E. from Philadelphia. 


It ſtands on Delaware R. oppoſite Bur- 


lington in New- Jerſey; and has about 
50 or 60 houſcs. It is a great tho- 
roughfare, and is noted for its mills of 
ſeveral kinds. 

BRISTOL, a townſhip in Philadel- 
phia county. | 

BRISTOL, a ſmall town in Charles 
co. Maryland. 

BRISTOL, atownſhip in Addiſon co. 
Vermont, E. of Vergennes, having 211 
inhabitants. | 
| | BRISTOL 


dirch, larch and willows. From Cape 


65 . 
B RISTOL Bay, on the N. W. coaſt 
of N. America, is fotmed by the pe- 
ninſula of Alaſka on the S. and S. E. 
and by Cape Newnham on the N.; and 
is very broad and capacious. A river of 
the ſame name runs into it from the E. 
Balsror, a new town of New-York, 

ir Schoharie co. incorporated in 1797. 
BRTTAIN, NEW. The country ly- 
ing round Hudſon bay, or the country 
of the Eſquimaux, comprehending La- 
brador, New North and South Wales, 
tas obtained the general name | of 
New-Britain, and is attached to the 
government of Lower Canada. A fu- 
perintendant of trade, appointed by the 
governor general of the four Britiſh 
provinces, and reſponſible to him, re- 
tides at Labrador. The principal ri- 
vers which water this country, are the 
Wager, Monk, Sea], Pockerekeſko, 
Churchill, Nelſon, Hayes, New-Severn, 
Alhany and Mooſe rivers, all which 
empty into Hudſon and James” bay, 
from the W. and 8. The mouths of a! 
the rivers are fived with ſhoals, except 
Churchill's, in which the Jargeſt ſhips 
may lie; but 10 miles higher the chan- 
net is obſtructed by ſand banks. All 
the rivers, as far as they have been ex- 
1 are full of rapids and cataracts, 
Tom 10 to 60 feet perpendicular. 
Down theſe rivers the Indian traders 


find a quick paſſage; but their return | 


is a labour of many months. Cop- 
per Mine, and Mc. Kenzie's rivers, 
fall into the North Sea. As far in- 
kind as the Hudſon Bay Company 
have ſettlements, which is 600 miles to 
the weft fort of Churchill, at a place 
called Hudſon Houie, lat. 53. long. 106. 
27. W. from London, is flat country : 
nor is it known how far to the eaſt- 
ward, the great chain ſeen by naviga- 
zors trom the Pacific Ocean, branches 
of. From Moole river, or the bottom 
of the Bay, to Cape Churchill, the land 
is flat, marſhy and wooded with pines, 


Churchill, to Wager's river, the coaſts 
are hich and rocky to the very fea, and 
woodlcſs, except the mouths of Pocke- 
rekciko and Seal rivers. The hills on 
their back are naked, nor are there any 
trees for a great diſtance inland. The 
eaſtern coaſt is barren, paſt the efforts 
of cultivation. The ſurtace is every 
where uneven, and covered with maſles 
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. counfry of fruitleſs vallies and frightful 
mountains, ſome of an aſtoniſhing 


formed not of ſprings, but rain and 
ſnow, ſo chilly as to be productive of 
a few ſmall trout only. The moun- 
tains have here and there a blighted 
ſhrub, or a little moſs. The vallies are 
full of crooked, ſtinted trees, pines, fir, 
birch, and cedars, or rather a ſpecies 
of the juniper. In lat. 60. on this 
coaſt, vegetation ceaſes. The whole 
ſhore, like that on the! weſt, is faced 
with iflands at ſome diftance from land. 


clergy induced them, in the year 1752, 
to ſend miſſionaries om Greenland to 


this country. They fixed on Neſbit's 


firſt party, ſome of them were killed, 
and the others driven away. In 1764, un- 
der the proteCtion of the Britiſh govern- 
ment, another attempt was made. The 
miſſionaries were well received by the 
Elquimaux, and the miſſion goes on 
with ſucceſs. The knowledge of theſe 
northern ſeas and countries was owing 
to a project ſtarted in England for the 
diſcovery of a north welt paſſage to 


the year 1756. Since then it has been 
frequently dropped and as often revived, 
but never yet complete. 
Frobiſher, about the year 1576, diſ- 
covered the Mam of New-Britain, or 
Terra de Labrador, and thoſe ſtraits to 
which he has given his name. In 158 5, 
John Davis tailed from Portſmouth, 
and viewed that and the more northern 
coaſts, but he ſeems never to have 


voyages on the ſame adventure, the 
firit in 1607, the ſecond in 1608, and 
his third and laſt in 1610. This bold 
and judicious navigator entered the 
ſtraits that lead into the bay Known by 
his name, coaſted a great part of it, and 
penetrated to eighty degrees and a halt, 
into the heart of the frozen zone. His 
ardour for the diſcovery not being abat- 
ed by the difficulties he ſtruggled with 
in this empire of winter, and world of 
froſt and fnow, he ſtayed here until the 
enſuing ſpring, and prepared, in the 
beginning of 1611, to purſue his dif- 
coveries, but his crew, who ſuffered 
equal hardſhips, without the fame ſpirit 
to ſupport them, mutinied, ſeized upon 
him and feyen of thoſe who were 


of ſtone of an amazing; ſize. It is a 


Sj 
[ 


moit 


| height. The vallies are full of lakes, 


The laudable zeal of the Moravian 


harbour for their ſettlement z but of the 


China and the Eaſt Indies, as early as 


entered the bay, Hudſon made three 
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them to the fury of the icy ſeas, in an 


gated Hudſon bay, yet, the project, 


.9 or 10 perſons, for the excluſive trade 


French, in May, 1782, took and de- 


that part which is called Labrador, has 
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moſt faithful to him, and committed 


open boat. Hudſon and his compa- 
nions were either ſwallowed up by the 
waves, or gaining the inhoſpitable coaſt, 
were deſtroyed by the ſavages; but 
the ſhip and the reſt of the men return- | 
ed home. , | 
Though the adventurers failed in the 
original purpoſe for which they navi- 


even in its failure, has been of great ad- 
vantage to England. The valt coun- 
tries which ſurround Hudſon bay, 
abound with animals, whoſe fur and 
ſkins are excellent. In 1670, a charter 
was granted to the Hudſon bay com- 
pany, which does not conſiſt of above 


to this bay, and they have acted under 
it ever ſince, with great benefit to the 
individuals who compoſe the company, 
though comparatively with little advan- 
tage to Britain. The company employ 
4 ſhips, and 130 ſeamen. They have 
ſeveral forts, viz. Prince of Wales fort, 
Churchill river, Nelſon, New-Severn, 
Albany, on the W. fide of the bay, and 
are garriſoned by 186 men. The 


_ 


ſtroyed thele forts, and the ſettlements, 
Kc. ſaid to amount to the value of 
£.500,000, They export commod:ties 
to the value of £.16,000, and carry 
home returns to the value of £.29,340, 
which yield to the revenue £.3,734- 
This includes the fiſhery in Hudſon's 
bay. The only attempt to trade to 


been directed towards the fiſhery. The 
annual produce of the fiſhery, amounts 
to upwards of {.49,000 See Eſqui- 
maux, | 

The whole of the ſettlements in New- 


Britain, including fuch as have been. | 


mentioned, are as follow, which ſee 
under their reſpective heads: Abbitib- 
bi, Frederick, Eaſt Main and Bruns 
wick houſes; Mooſe Fort; Henley, 
Glouceſter, and Oſnaburg houſes ; aud 
a houſe on Winnipeg lake; Severn, or 
New-Severn; York Fort, or Nelſen; 
Churchill's Fort, or Prince of Wale: 
Fort; South Branch, Hudſon's, Man- 
cheſter, and Buckingham houltts : the 
laſt is the weſternmoſt ſettlement, and 
lately erected. go | 

BRITAIx, New, a large ifland in 


| 


called Port Montague. 


me Pacific Ocean, lying N. E. of Dam- 
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pier's Straits, between 4. and 7. S. lat. 
and 146. and 149. E. long. from Paris. 
Its N. point is called Cape Stephen's; 
its E. point Cape Orford; and a bay 
about the middle of its eaſtern coaſt, is 
Theſe names 
were given by Capt. Carteret, who vi- 
ſited this iſland in 1767, and found it 
much {mall-r than was ſuppoſed by 
Dampier, who firſt diſcovered it to be 
an ifland, There is nothing yet dif- 
covered peculiarly different in its pro- 
ductions or its inhabitants, from thoſe 
of the other iflands in its neighbourkoad.. 
It has the appearance of a mountainous 
country, and is covered with large 
and ſtately trees. It is ſurrounded 
with many fertile iſlands, moſt of whick 
are ſaid to yield abundance of plantain 
and cocoa nut trees. : | 

BRITISH AMERICA. Under the ge- 
neral name of Britiſh America, we cou- 
prehend the vaſt extent of country, 


bounded S. by the United States of 


America, and the Atlantic Ocean; E. 
by the fame ocean and Davis's Straits, 
which divide it from Greenland; ex- 
tending N. to the northern limits of 
Hudſon bay charter; and weſtward. in- 
definitely—Lying between 42. 30. and 
70. N. lat.; and between 50. and 96. 
W. long. from Greenwich. 

Britiſh America is divided into four 
provinces,” viz. 1. Upper Canada; 2. 
Lower Canada, to which are annexed 
New-Britain, on the country lying 
round Hudſon bay, and the iftand of 
Cape Breton; which itland, in 1784, 
was formed into a ſeparate government, 
by the name of Sydney. 3. New- Bruni- 
wick ; 4. Nova-Scotia, to which is an- 
nexed the iſland of St. John's. Beſiues 
thele, there is the iſland of Newfound- 
land, which is governed by the admiral 
for the time being, and two lieutenant 
governors, who reſide at Placentia and 
St, John's. The troops ſtationed at 
Newfoundland, however, are fubject 
to the orders of the governor general 
of the four Britiſh provinces. The 
number of people in the whole of the 
northern Britiſh colonies is perhaps 
160,090 or 180, ooo. | 
Since the four provinces have been 
put under a general governor, the go- 
vernor of each is ſtyled licutenaut. ge- 
vernor. The reſidence of the genera! 
governor is at Quebec. 1 

The following information, from 

Edwards s 
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Edwards's Hiſtory of the Weſt Indies, | nada and Nova-Scotia; a ſhip in the r. 
reſpecting the trade and reſources of | ver Thames was actually loading with 1 
Britiſh America, as being uſeful to | flour for Quebec. | [ 
Americans, is inſerted under this head.“ BROADALBIN, a townſhip in Mont: 
The river St. Lawrenee remains uſual- | gomery co. New- York ; which, by the | 
by locked up one half of the year; and | ſtate cenſus of 1796, contained 277 in- 1 
although, in 1784, it was confidently | habitants, who are electors. es | 
faid, that the Britiſh provinces would | Broad Bay, in the diſtrict of Maine, 
be able in three years to ſupply all the | lies on the line of Lincoln and Han- s 
Weſt Indies with lumber and provi- | cock counties, bounded by Pemaquid : 
fions, yet it was found neceſſary to im- Point on the W. and Pleaſant Point on | © 
port lumber and proviſions into Nova- | the E. On the ſhore: of this bay was ? 
Scotia, from the United States. Thus, an ancient Dutch ſettlement. 2 
in 1790, there were ſhipped from the | BROAD River, is an arm of the ſea, 3 
U. S. to Nova-Scotia, alone, 540,000 | which extends along the W. and N. W. We 
| faves and heading; 924,980 feet of | ſides of Beaufort or Port Royal iſland, 
boards; 285,000 ſhingles, and 16,000 | on the coaſt of S. Carolina, and receives 
| hoops ; 40,000 bbls. of bread and flour, | Cooſa from the N. W.—Cooſa R. may 
and 80,000 buſhels of grain, beyond her] likewiſe be called an arm of the ſea; 
own conſumption. Newfoundland fur- | its waters extend N. weſtward, and 
niſned the Britiſh Weſt Indies with | meet thoſe of Broad R. round a ſmall 
306,4 59 quintals of fiſh; on an average | ifland at the mouth of Cooſa Hatchee 
of four years, ending with 1786. R. Theſe two arms embrace all the 
The only proviſions exported to Ja-] iſlands between Combahee R. and Daw- 
maica, from Canada, Nova-Scotia, and] fuſkee found, with which alſo Broad 
St. John's, between 3d of April, 1783, R. communicates. Channels between 
and 26th of October, 1784, were 180 | Broad R. and Cooſa form the iſlands; 
buſhels of potatoes, and 751 hhds. and The entrance through Broad R. to 
about 500 hbls. of ſalted fiſh, - Of lum- Beaufort harbour, one of the beſt in the 
ber, the quantity was 510,088 feet; 20 | ſtate, is between Hilton's Head and St. 
bundles of hoops; and 301,324 ſhin- | Phillip's Point. EO | 
gles; and on an average of five years, | BROAD River, or Cherakee-haw, a 
from 1768 to 1772, the whole exports | water of Savannah R. from the Georgia 
to Jamaica, from Canada, Nova-Sco- | fide. It empties into the Savannah at 
tia, and St. John's, were only 33 bbls. | Peterſburg. At a trifling expence, it 
of flour, 7 hhds. of fiſh, 8 bbls. of oil, } might be made boatable 25 or 3o miles 
3 bbls. of tar, pitch and turpentine ; | through the beſt ſettlements in Wilkes“ 
36,000 ſhingles and ſtaves, and 27,235 | county. 8 | 
cet of lumber. | BROAD Rider, in S. Carolina, riſes 
From the cuſtom houſe returns it | by three branches from the N. W. viz. 
appears that of 1208 cargoes of lumber | the Ennoree, Tiger, and Packolet ; 
and proviſions imported from N. Ame- | which unite about 40 miles above the 
rica, to the Britiſh ſugar colonies in | mouth of Saluda R.; which, with 
1772, only 7 of thoſe cargoes were | Broad R. forms Congaree R. Broad 
from Canada and Nova-Scotia; and | R. may be rendered navigable 30 miles 
that of 701 topſail veſſels and 1681 | in North Carolina. | | 
floops, which had cleared outwards | Broken ARRow, or Clay- Catſta, an 
from N. America, to the Britiſh, and | Indian town in the Creek country, in 
foreign, W. Indies, only 2 of the top- | Weſt Florida, on the W. fide of Chata- 
fail veſſels, and 11 of the ſſoops were | Uche R.; 12 miles below the Cuſſitah 
F from theſe provinces: and it has been | and Coweta towns, where the river is 
Wo. proved, that in the years 1779, 1780, | fordable. See Couveta, and Flint R. 
| ©3781, and 1 782, the ſcarcity in Canada BROMLEY, a townſhip in Benning- 


had been ſuch, as to occaſion the ex- | ton co. Vermont, about 32 miles N. 

port of all bread, wheat, and flour, to | eaſterly from Bennington. It has 71 
1 be prohibited by authority; and in inhabitants. | | 
1784, when a parliamentary enquiry] BROMLEY, a town in Somerſet co. 
took place concerning what ſupplies | New-Jerſey. = . 
the W. Indies might expect from Ca-] BROOKFLELD, in the 8. * 
Worceltex 
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Worceſter co. Maſſachuſetts, is among 
che firſt towns as to age, wealth, and 
numbers, in the county; containing 
3100 inhabitants. "The great poſt road 


from Boſton to N. York runs through 
it. Tt is 64 miles W. of Boſton and 27 
W. of Worceſter. 


The Indian name 
of this town was Quaboag. The river 
which ſtill retains the name paſſes thro” 
it; and, like its other ſtreams and 
ponds, abounds with various kinds of 
fiſh, Here is iron ore, and large quan- 
tities of (tone which yield copperas, 
and have a ſtrong vitriolie quality. 
This town was ſettled by people from. 
Ipſwich, in 2660, and was incorpo- 
rated in 1673. . 
 BROOKFIELD, a townſhip in Orange 
co. Vermont, has 421 inhabitants, and 


lies 8o miles northerly from Bennington. 


BROOK FIELD, a townſhip in Lincoln 
co. (diſtrict of Maine, 14 miles above 
Norridgewalk on Kennebeck R. and 
was formerly called Severn mile Brook. 

BROOKFIELD, a town in Montgo- 
mery co. New-York. By the ſtate cen- 
jus of 1796, 160 of its inhabitants are 
electors. | 

BROOKFIELD, a townſhip in Fair- 
feld co. Connecticut, 6 miles N. N. E. 


from Danbury. 


BROOKXHAVEN, a townſhip in Suf- 
folk co. Long T. New- Vork, containing 
3,224 inhabitants. Of theſe 233 are 


flaves; and by the ſtate cenſus of 1796, 


535 only are electors. The compact 
part of the town contains about 40 
houſes, an Epiſcopalian, and a Preſby- 
It is 60 miles E. of 
New-York. * 

BROOKLYN, a pleaſant town of Nor- 


folk co. Maſſachuſetts, of about 60 or 70 


families, between Cambridge and Rox- 
bury, and ſeparated from Boſton on the 
E. by a narrow bay, which ſets up 8. 
trom Charles river, and peninſulates 
Boſton. Large quantities of fruits, roots, 


and other vegetables are produced in 
this town for the Boſton market. It is 


2 place where gentlemen of fortune and 


intormation, who, retiring from public 
life, may enjoy otium cum dignitate. 
BROOKLYN, a townſhip in King's co. 


New-York, on the W. end of Long I. 
having 1603 inhabitants; of theſe 405 


are ſlaves; and 224 are electors, by the 


ſtate cenſus of 1796. Here are a Preſ- 


byterian church, a Dutch Reformed 


church, a powder magazine, and ſome 
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elegant honſes which lie chiefly on ons 
ſtreet, Eaſt R. near a mile broad, fe- 
paiates the town from New-York. 
BROOKLYN, a townſhip in Wynd- 
ham co. Connecticut, about 20 miles 
N. of Norwich. | | 
 BROTHERTON, an Indian village ad- 
joining New-Stockbridge, (N. York} 
inhabited by ahout 150 Indians, who 
migrated from diffcrent parts of Con- 
necticut, under the care of the Rev. 
Mr. Oxcom. Theſe Indians receive an 
annuity of 2160 dollars, which ſum is 
partly appropriated to the purpoſe of 
maintaining a ſchool, and partly to 
compenſate a ſuperintendant, to tranſ- 
act their buſineſs, and to diſpoſe of the 


remainder of their money for their be- 


nefit. 

BROUGHTON Hand, lies at the mouth 
of Alatamaha R. in Georgia, and be- 
longed to the Jate Henry Laurens, Eſq. 
The 5S. channel, after its ſeparation 
from the N. deſcends gently, winding 
by Mc. Intoſh and Broughton iſlands, 
in its way ta the ocean through St. Si- 
mon's Sound. | 

BROWNFIELD, a ſmall ſettlement in 
York co. diſtrict of Maine, which, to- 
gether with Suncook, contains 250 in- 
habitants. 

BROWRx's Sound, is fituated on the 
N. W. coaſt of N. America, in N. lat. 
55. 18. W. long. from Greenwich 132. 
20. It was thus named by Captain 
Gray, in 1791, in honour of Samuel 
Brown, Eſq. of Boſton. The lands on 
the E. fide of this ſound are tolerably 
level; but on the W. mountains riſe, 
whoſe ſummits out-top the clouds, and 
whoſe wintry garb gives them a dreary 
aſpe&t. The land is well timbered 
with various ſorts of pines. The ani- 
mals in the vicinity are deer, wolves, 
ſea-otters and ſeals. The fiſlh—ſaimon, 
halibut, and a ſpecies of cod, &c.— 
Ducks, brants, ſhags, &c. are here in 
plenty in ſummer. 

BROWNSVILLE, or Redſtone Old fort, 
is a flouriſhng polt-town in Fayette co. 
Pennſylvania; on the S. eaſtern bank 


of Monongahela R.; between Dunlap 


and Redſtone creeks; and next t 
Pittſburg is the molt conſiderable town 
in the weſtern parts of the ſtate. The 
town is regularly laid out, contains 
about 100 houſes, an Epiſcopalian, and 
Roman Catholic church, a brewery and 


diſti'lery, It is conmected with Bridge- 


\ ports 
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port, a ſmall village on the oppoſ te 
ſide of Dunlap creek, by a bridge 260 
feet long. Within a few miles of the 
town are 4 Friends' meeting- - houſes, 
24 griſt, ſaw, oil, and fulling mills. 
The trade and emigration to Kentucky, 
employ boat-builders here ver y profit- 
ably ; above 100 boats of 20 tons each, 
are built annually. Byrd's Fort for- 
merly ſtood here on the S. fide of the 
mouth of Redftone Creek, in N. lat. 
39. 58. W. long. 81. 12+; 37 miles 
ſoutherly from Pittſburg; 13 S. by E. 
of Waſhington, and 311 W. of Phila- 
r 909 

; BROYLE, a 8 , cape, and ſettle- 


ment on the E. ſide of Newfoundland 


I.; 15 miles N. E. from the ſettlement 
of Aquafort, and 30 S. weſterly fiom 
St. John's, the capital. : 
BRUNSWICK, a maritime county in 
Wilmington diſtrit, N. Carolina, con- 
taining 3071 inhabitants, of whom 1511 
are ſlaves. It is the moſt ſoutherly 
county of the ſtate, having S. Carolina 
on the S. W. and bounded by Cape 
Fear R. on the E. Smithville is the 
Jeat of juſtice. 

_ BRUNSWICK, the chief town in the 
above county, ſituated on the W. fide 
of Cape Fear R.; it was formerly the 
beſt built in the whole ſtate, and car- 
ried on the molt extenſive trade, It 
lies 30 miles above the capes, about 9 


miles N. of Fort Johnion, 17 8. W. of 


Wilmington, and was formerly the ſeat 
of government. In 170, it was burnt 
"down by the Britiſh, and has now only 

3 or 4 houles and an elegant church in 
ruins. 

BRUNSWICK, a townſhip in Eſſex 
co. Vermont. on the W. bank of Con- 
necticut R. oppoſite Stratford, in New- 
Hamplhire. 

BR NSWICK, a city in Afiddlefor co. 
New. Jerſey, is ſituated on the 8. W. 
yank of Rariton R. in a low ſituation; 
the moſt of the houſes being built un- 
der a hill which riſes W. ot the town. 
It has between 200 and 300 houles, 


and about 2 500 inhabitants, one half 


ot whom are Dutch. Queen s College 
zvns in this city, but is now extinct as 
2 place of inſtruction. There is a con- 

tderable inland trade carried on here. 
One of the moſt elegant and cxpenſive 
bridges in America, has been built over 
the river oppoſite this city. Bruntwick 
28 18 miles N. E. of Princetown, 60 N. 
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E. from Philadelphia, and 35 S. W. 


from New-York. 
long. 74. 30. : 
BRUNSw Ick, in Cumberland co. 


N. lat. 40. 30. W 


diſtrièt of Maine; contains 1387 inha- 


bitants, and lies N. E. of Portland 30 
miles, and of Boſton 151. It is in N. 
lat. 43. 52. on the S. fide of Merry 
Meeting Bay, and partly on the S. welt- 
ern fide of Androſcoggin R. Bowdoin 
College i is to be eftabliſhed in this town. 


BRUNSWICK, the chief town of 


Glynn co. Georgia, is fitunted at the 


mouth of Turtle R. where it empties 


into St. Simon's ſound, N. lat. 31. 10. 
It has a ſafe harbour, and fufhciently 
capacious to contain a large flect. Ak. 


though there is a bar at the entrance of 


the harbour, it has depth of water for 
the largeſt ſhip that ſwims. The town 
1s regularly laid out, but not yet built. 
From its advantageous ſituntion, ant 
trom the fertility of the back country, 
it promites to be one of the moſt com- 
mercial and flouriſhing places in the 
ſtate. It lies 19 miles S. of Darien; 63 
8. S. W. from e and 110 S. E. 
from Louiſville. 

BRUNsWICEk Houſe, one of the Hud- 
ſon Bay Company's lettlements, fi- 
tuated on Mooſe R. half way from its 
mouth; S. W. from James's Bay, and 


N. E. from Lake Superior. N. lat. 


50. 30. W. long. 82. 30. 
BRUNSWICK, New, 
Britiſh provinces in N. America, is 


bounded on the S. by the N. ſhores of . 


the bay of Fundy, and by the rive 
Miſſiquaſh to its ſource, and from 
thence by a due E. line to Verte Bay; 


and on the W. by a line to run due N. 


trom the main ſource of St. Croix R. 
in Paſſamaquoddy, to the high lands 
which divide the ſtreams whieh fall in- 
to the river St. Lawrence, and the - bay 
of Fundy: and from thenee by the 
fouthern boundary of the colony or 
Quebee until it touches the lea ſhore 
at the weſtern extremity of the bay of 


Chaleur ; then following the courſe ot 


the fea ſhore to the bay ot Verte, (in 
the ſtraits of Northumberland) until it 
meets the termination of the cuſtern line 
produced frem the ſource ot the hNiith 
quaſh above mentioned, including 27 
the iſlunds within the faid limits. 

. The chief towns are St. John's, the 
capital, Frederichtown, St. Andrews, & 


St. Ann, the preſent feat ot governments 
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Green R. the mouth of which is about 


Houſe, and ſtands on the northern ſide 
ot Saſkaſhawen R. near its ſource, and 
is the weſternmoſt of all the Hudſon 
Bay company's ſettlements. N. lat. 


5 
7 3 54. W. long. 110. 20. 


Chatham co; on the W. and S. W. 
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The principal rivers are St. John's, 
M agegadavick, or eaſtern R. Dickwaſ- 
ſet, St. Croix, Merrimichi, Petitcodiac, 
Memramcook 1 all, the 3 laſt excepted, 
empty into Paſſamaquoddy bay. 

1 John's R. eee. a vaſt Greene of 
fine country, on which are rich inter- 
vales and meadow lands; moſt of 
which are ſettled and under improve- 
ment. The upland is in general wel] 
timbered. The trees are pine and 
ſpruce, hemlock and hard wood, prin- 
cipally beech, birch, maple, and ſome 
aſh. The pines on St. John's R. are 
the Jargeſt to be met with in Britiſh 
America, and afford a conſiderable ſup- 
ply of maſts for the royal navy. 

The rivers which fall into Paſſama- 
quoddy Bay, have intervales and mca- 
dows on their banks, and mult formerly 


have been covered with a large growth 


of timber; as the remains of large 
trunks are yet to be ſeen. A raging 
fire paſſed through that country, in a 
very dry ſeaſon, according to Indian 
accounts, 50 years ago, and ſpread de- 
ſtruction to an immenſe extent. For 
other particulars reſpecting this pro- 
vince, ſee the articles ſeparately, and 
Nowa- Scotia, Britiſh America, &c. 

BRUNSWICK Co. in Virginia, hes be- 
tween Nottaway and Meherrin rivers, 
ind is about 38 miles Jong, and 35 
broad, and contains 12,827 inhabitants, 
including 6776 flaves. f 

BRU Tus, a militarv townſhip in 
New-York, through which runs Sene- 
ca R. Here the river receives the wa- 
ters of Owaſco L. from the 8. E. thro” 
the towns of Aurelius and Scipio. Bru- 
tus lies 11 miles N. E. from the N. end 
of Cayuaga Lake, and 19 S. S. E. from 
Lake Ontario. 

BRUYNSWICK, a plantation in Ulſter 
county, New-York. 

BRYAN, aco. in Georgia, adjoining 


BRYANT's Lick, a 8. E. branch of 


27 miles E. of Craig's Fort, and 10 E. 
of Sulphur Spring, in Mercer's county, 
Kentucky, | 

BUCKINGHAM Houſe, in New South 
Wales, lies N. weſterly trom Hudſon 


. 
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Buck Harbour, in Hancock co. diſ- 
trict of Maine, lies W. of Machias, and 
contains 61 inhabitants. 

Buck Hand, one of the leſſer Virgin 
Iſles, ſituated on the E. of St. Thomas, 
in St. James's Paſſage. Lat. 18. 15. 
N. long. 63. 30. W. | 

BUCKLAND, a townſhip in Hamp- 
ſhire co. Maſlachuletts, containing 718 
inhabitants; 120 miles weſtward from 
Boſton. 

BUCKLESTOVN, in Berkley co. Vir- 
ginia, is a village 8 miles diftant from 
Martinſburg, and 250 from Philadel- 
phia. | 

Bucks Co. in Pennſylvania, lies S. 
W. from Philadelphia. It is ſeparated 
from Jerfey by Delaware R. on the 8. 
E. and N. E. and has Northampton co. 
on the N. W. It contains 25,401 in- 
habitants, including 114 flaves. Bucks 
is a well cultivated county, containing 
411,905-acres of land, and is divided into 
27 townſlups, the chief of which is New- 
town. It abounds with lime-ſtone, and 
in ſome places are found iron and lead 
ore, There is a remarkable hill in the 
N. end of the county called Haycock, 
in the townſhip of the ſame name. It 
is 15 miles in circumference, having a 


gradual aſcent, and from its ſummit is 


a de'ighttu] proſpe&t. The waters of 
Tohickon Creek waſh it on all ſides ex- 
cept the welt. | 

BUCKSTOWN, in Hancock co. diſtri 
of Maine, on the E. tide of Penobſcot 
R. contains 316 inhabitants; and lies 
260 miles N. E. from Boſton. 

BUck row, in Dorcheſter county, 
Maryland, lies between Blackwater and 
Tranſquacking creeks, 12 miles from 
their mouths at Fiſhing Bay, and 82 
miles S. E. from Cambridge. 

EBucx row, a townſhip in Cumber- 
land co. diſtrict of Maine, near Port- 
land, containing 454 inhabitants. 

Bupps Valley, a place in Morris co, 
N. Jerſey, utuated on the head waters of 
Rariton, | 

BUEN-AIRE, one of the Leeward Iſles 
in the Weſt-Indies It is ſmali; lies 
eaſtward of Curagoa, and belongs to the 
Dutch. 

Burtxnos AYPES, is one of the moſt 
conſiderable towns in South- America, 
and the only place of traffic to the 
touthward of Brazil. It is the capital 
of Paraguay, or La Plata, in the S. di- 
viſion and province of La Plata. S. lat. 34. 

E JZo 


city, the ſhips are obliged to put their 


fleet comes here as to the other parts 
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35. W. long. 57. 54. This city is 2 
biſhop's ſee, is well fortified, and de- 
fended by a numerous artillery, It has 
an elegant cathedral, a ſmall Indian 
church, and about 4000 houſes. The 
hauſes are generally two ſtories high, 
ſome built of chalk, and others of brick ; 
moſt of theſe are tiled. Buenos Ayres 
has its name on account of the excel- 
Jence of the air, and is ſituated on the 
S. ſide of the river La Plata, where it 
is 7 leagues broad, 50 leagues from the 
ſea. The ſhips get to it by ſailing up 
a river that wants depth, is full of 
iſlands, ſhoals and rocks; and where 
ſtorms are more frequent and dreadful, 
than on the ocean. It is neceſſary to 
anchor every night at the ſpot where 
they come to; and on the moſt mode- 
rate days, a pilot muſt go to ſound 
the way for the ſhip. After having 
reached within three leagues of the 


goods on board ſome light veſſel, and 
to go to refit, and wait for their car- 
goes at Icunado de Barragan, ſituated 
7 or 8 leagues below. 

Here we meet with the merchants 
of Europe and Peru; but no regular 


of Spaniſh America; 2, or at moſt 3, 
regiſter (hips, make the whole of their 
regular intercourſe with Europe. The 
returns are chiefly gold and filver of 
Chili and Peru, ſugar and hides. Thoſe 
who have now and then carried on a 
contraband trade to this city, have 


found it more advantageous than any 


other whatever. "The benefit of this 
contraband is now wholly in the hands 
of the Portugueſe, who keep maga- 
zines for that purpoſe, in ſuch parts of 
Brazil as lie near this country. 

The moſt valuable commodities 
come here to be exchanged for Euro- 
pean goods, ſuch as Vigogma wool 
from Peru, copper from Coquimbo, 
gold from Chili, and filver from Potoſi. 
From the towns of Corientes and Para- 
Fang, the former 250, the latter 500 
eagues from Buenos Ayres, are brought 
hither the fineſt tobacco, ſugars, cot- 
ton, thread, yellow wax, and cotton 
cloth; and from Paraguay, the herb, 
ſo called, and fo highly valued, being 
a kind of tea drank all over 8. America 
by the better ſort 5 which one branch 
13 computed to amount to a million of 


BUL | | 
goods, no money being allowed to paſs 


here. The commerce between Peru 
and Buenos Ayres is chiefly for cattle 
and mules to an immenſe value, When 
the Engliſh had the advantage of the 
Aſſiento contract, negro ſlaves were 
brought hither by factors, and ſold to 
the Spaniards.— It was founded by Don 
Pedro de Mendoza, in 1535, but after- 
wards abandoned. In 1544, another 


left it alſo; but it was rebuilt in 1582, 


and native Americans. It is ſurround- 
ed by a ſpacious plain, and eee 
country, abounding with all good 
things; and there is perhaps no place 
in the univerſe where meat is better or 
cheaper. See La Plata R. und province. 
BurFaLOE Lake, in Brit. America, is 
near Copper Mine R. N. late 62. 30. W. 
long. from Greenwich 110. 
per Mine Indians inhabit this country. 
BuFrFaLOt Lick. See Great Ridge. 


a water of Niagara R. from the E. into 
which it empties, ncar its mouth, op- 
polite Lake Erie. The Seneca Indians 


which is able to furniſh 8@ warriors, 
N. lat. 42. 52. 75 
BUFFALOE, a townſhip W. of Sn{- 
quehanna R. in Pennſylvania. Ses 
Northumberland County. | 
BuFFALOE R. inthe Tenneſſee g- 
vernment, runs S. weſtward into Ten- 
neſſee R. in N. lat. 35. 10. | 
BUFFALOE R. a water of the Ohio, 
which it enters at the S. bank, 60 miles 
above the mouth of the Wabaſh. 
BurFaLot Low Lands, a tract of 


vania, about 88 miles S. E. from Preſque 
Iſle. | 

BUFFALOE Swamp, in Pennſylvania. 
Sce Great Swamp. a 

BUC ARALLI POINT, on the N. W. 
coaſt of N. America, lies in the 54th 
degree of N. lat. and 39th of W. long. 
and forms the N. eaſtern ſide of Dixon's 
Entrance, as Waſhington or Queen 
Charlotte's Iſlands form its 8. weſtern 
ide. | 
_ BuLFINCH's Harbour, fo named by 
Capt. Ingraham, on the N. W. coaſt 
of N. America, lies in N. lat. 46. 523. 
W. long. 123. 74. 

BurTLrr's L1CK, lies on Salt R. in 


pieces of eight, annually, all paid in 


Kentucky, from which ſalt ſpring the 


river 


colony of Spaniards came here, who. 


and is at preſent inhabited by Spaniards 


The Cop-, 


BUuFFALOE Creek, in New. Vork, is 


have a town 5 miles trom its mouth, 


land. in Northumberland co. Pennſyl- 
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has 332 inhabitants. 


healtby and agreeable ſituation, that 
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river takes its name. It lies 20 miles 
from the Rapids of the Ohio, near 
Saltſburgh; and is the firſt that was 
worked in the country. 

BuLi Hand, one of the 3 iſlands 
which form the N. part of Charleſtown 


harbour, S. Carolina. 


BuLLock's Point and Neck, on the 
eaftern fide of Providence R. Rhode-I. 

BULLOCK, a new county in Geor- 

ia. 
: BUuLLs Bay, or Baboul Bay, a noted 
bay in Newfoundland I. a little to the 
S. of St. John's harbour, on the E. ſide 
of that iſland. It has 14 fathom water, 
and is very fate, being land-locked.— 
The only danger is a rock, 20 yards 
from Bread-and-Cheeſe Point, another 
with 9 fect water off Mogotty Cove. 
Lat. 50. 50. N. long. 57. 10. W. 

BuLLs IAand, a ſmall iſle N. of 
Charleftown harbour. See S. Carolina. 

BULLSKIN, a townſhip in Fayette co. 
Pennſylvania. 

Bux cou, the largeſt and moſt weſt- 
ern county of North Carolina, and 


perhaps the moſt mountainous and hil- 


ly in the United States. It is in Mor- 
gan diſtrict, bounded W. by the ſtate 
of Tenneflee; and S. by the ftate of 
South Carolina, The Blue Ridge pai- 
ics through Buncomb, and gives riſe to 
many large rivers, as Catabaw, Wa- 
teree, Broad R. and Pacolet. 
Bux EO I/les, lie in White Bear Bay, 
Newfoundland I. Great Burgeo, or 
Eclipſe I. lies in N. lat. 47. 35. W. long. 
57. 31. 
Bak E Co. in Morgan diſtrict, N. 


Carolina, has 8118 inhabitants, includ- 


ing 595 flaves. Its capital is Morgan- 
town, . | 
BURKE Co. in the Lower diſtrict of 
Georgia, contains. 9467 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 595 flaves. Its chief towns are 
Loviſville, and Wayneſborough. 
— Burks, a townſhip in Caledonia co. 
in Vermont; diſtant from Bennington, 
134 miles N. E. c 
BURLINGTON, a townſhip in Otſego 
co. New-York, was divided into two 


towns in 1797, by an act of the legiſla- 
ture, | 


BURLINGTON, is a eee townſhip, 


the chief in Chittendon co. Vermont, 


fituated on the S. fide of Onion R. on 
the E. bank of Lake Champlain. It 
It is in this 
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the governor and patrons of the col- 
lege of Vermont, intend to found a 
ſeminary of learning, where youth of 
all denominations may receive an edu- 
cation. 

In digging a well about 15 rods from 
the bank of the river, frogs have been 
found, at the depth of 25 feet, where 
no cavities or communication with the 
water appeared, through which they 
might have paſſed; and when expoſed 
to the heat of the ſun, they became full 
of life and activity. Here ſtumps of 
trees are found 40 feet deep. It is 
conjectured that theſe animals muſt 
have been covered up ſome hundred 
years ago, by ſome inundation of the 
river. Burlington is 22 miles norther- 
ly of Vergennes, 122 from Bennington, 
and 332 in the fame direction from 
New-York city, N. lat. 44. 30. 

BURLINGTON, or Owuineſtea Bay, 
on the E. ſide of Lake Champlain, about 
34 miles N. by E. from Crown Point, 
69 S. E. from Lake St. Francis in St. 
Lawrence R. and 70 ſoutherly from St. 
John's. N. lat. 44. 22. 

BURLINGTON Co. in New-Jerſey, 
extends acroſs from the Atlantic ocean 
on the S. E. to Delaware R. and part 
of Huntingdon co. on the N. W. in 
length about 60 miles. A great pro- 
portion of it is barren; about ths of 
it, however, is under good cultivation, 
and is generally level, and 1s pretty 
well watered, It has 18,095 inhabit- 
ants, including 227 ſlaves. 

BURLINGTON, city, the chief town 


of the above county, is under the go- 


vernment of a mayor, aldermen, and 
common council. The extent of the 


townſhip is 3 miles along the Dela- 
ware, and a mile back; being about 


18 miles N. E. of Philadelphia, and 1x 
from Trenton. The ifland, which is 
the moſt populous part, is about a mile 
each way. It has 4 entrances over 
bridges, and cauſeways, and a quantity 
of bank meadow adjoining. On the 
illand are about 160 houles, 1000 white, 
and 140 black inhabitants; few of the 
lait are ſlaves. The main ſtreets are 
conveniently ſpacious, and moſtly or- 
namented with rows of trees. The 
town is oppoſite Briſtol in Pennſylva- 
nia, where the river is about a- mile 
wide. Under the ſhelter of Mittinicunk 
and Burlington iſlands, is a ſafe harbour, 
commodiouſly ſituated for trade; but 
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phia to admit of any conſiderable in- 


an academy and free ſchool. Mittini 


ton co. New Hampſhire, which was in- 


runs S. weſterly into Voughiogeny R. 


= SST -. 
too near the opulent city of Philadel- 


creaſe of foreign commerce. Burling- 
ton was fir i ſettled in 1677, and has 


cunk I. belongs to the latter, and yields 
a yearly profit of £. 180. Burling 
ton has a place of public worſhip tor 
the Friends, and another for the Epil- 
copalians; the former denomination 
of chriſtians are the moſt numerous. 
Here are two market houſes, a court- 
houſe, and the beft gaol in the ftate. 
There is likewiſe a nail mamifactory, 
and an excellent diſtillery. N. lat. 40.8. 
BURLINGTON, a townſhip on the 
eaſtern de of Unadilla R. in Otſego 
co. New-York, is 11 miles W. of Coo- 
perſtown. By the ſtate cenſus of 1796, 
433 of its inhabitants are electors. 
BuRNT-CoaT Iſland. See Penob- 
feot Bay. Es 
BuRToON, a ſmall townſhip in Graf, 


corporated in 1766, and contains 141 
inhabitants. ; 

BuRTON, a townſhip in the Britiſh 

rovince of New-Brunſwick, ſituated 
in Sunbury co, on the river St. John. 

BusEy Town, in the iſland of St. 
Domingo, lies near Port-au- Prince, and 
has a fort. . 

Bus Town. See Harford, Maryland. 
Busfwick, a ſmall, but pleniant 
town, in King's co, Long I. New-York. 
The inhabitants, 540 in number, are 
chiefly of Dutch extraction; 99 of 
theſe are elector s. 

Busy Run, a N. E. brapch of Se- 
wickly Creek, near the head of which 
is General Boquet's Field. The creek 


20 miles S. E. from Pittſburg, in Penn- 
ſylvania. 5 

BusraRD R. in Upper Canada, runs 
into St. Lawrence R. S. weſtward of 
Black R. in a bay of its own name. It 
runs a great way inland, and has com- 
munication with ſeveral lakes; and at 
Its mouth lie the Oſiers Iſlands. N. lat. 
49. 20. W. long. 68. 5. 

BurLER'f Town, on the W. ſide of 

the head waters of the Ohio. 

BUTTERFIELD, a fetttlement in 
Curnberland co. diftrict of Maine, hav- 
ing 189 inhabitants. It lies about 43 
miles N. from Falmouth, on Caſco Bay; | 
baving Butterfield Slip on the N, and 
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BUTTERHILL, a high round hill, on 
the W. bank of Hudſon river, at the 
northern entrance of the highlands. In 
paſſing this hill, aſcending the river, 


ing view of New-Windſor and New- 
burgh. | 


Hudſon bay, N. of, and near to Church- 
hill River. Sir Thomas Button loſt 
his ſhip here, and came back in a ſloop 
zuilt in the country. Button's Iſles lie 
on the ſouthern ſide of Hudſon ſtraits, 
at the entrance of Cape Chidley. 

BU xALOONs, an Indian town on the 
N. W. bank of Alleghany R.; nearly 
25 miles from Fort Franklin, at its 
mouth. 

BUx ro, a townſhip in York co. 
diſtri of Maine, ſituated on Saco R.; 
i6 miles N. weſterly from Pepperelbo- 
rough, at the mouth of that river, and 
118 miles N. E. of Boſton; containing 
1564 inhabitants. | 

 BuzzarD's Bay, in Maſſachuſetts, 
together with Barnſtable Bay on the 
N. E. form the peninſula whoſe extremi- 


N. lat. 41. 25.and4r. 42. and between 
70. 38. and 71. 10. W. long. from 
Greenwich, running into the land ahout 
30 miles N. E. by N. and its breadth 
at an average is about 7 miles. Its en- 
trance has Seakonet Point and rocks W. 
and the Sow and Pigs off the S. W. end 
of Cattahunk, one of the Elizabeth 


iſlands, on the Eaſt. 


BY BERRY, a townſhip in Philadel- 
phia co. Pennſylvania. 
ByETIEL D, a pariſh in Newbury, 
Eſſex co. Maſſachuſetts. In a quarry 
of limeſtone here, is found the aſbeſtos, 


times called. Beautifully variegated 
marble, which admits a good poliſh, 
has likewiſe been found in the ſame vi- 
cinity. Hereis alſo a flouriſhing wool- 
en manufactory eſtabliſhed on a liberal 


ByRaMm R. is a ſmall ſtieam, only 
noticeable as forming part of the weſt- 
ern boundary of Connecticut. It falls 
into Long I. ſound, oppoſite Captain's 
Iſlands. | | 
BYRAN Town, in Charles co. Mary- 
land, is about 9 miles N. E. from Port 
Tobacco ; and 24 S. E. from the Fede- 
ral City. | ET ITS 


Bucktown on the South, — 


' BYRD, FoRT, lies on the eaſtern 
| bank 


the paſſenger is preſented with a charm- 


, BuTTON's Bay, in the W. part of | 


ty is called Cape Cod. It lies between 


or incorruptible cotton, as it is ſome- 


icale ; and machinery for cutting nails. 
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bank of Monongahela R.; on the 
S. fide of the mouth of Red Stone 


Creek; 35 miles S. from Pittſburg, and 
about 39 N. W. from Ohiopyle Falls. 


On or near this ſpot ſtands the compact 
part of the town of Brownſville. N. 
lat. 39. 58. W. long. 81. 12. | 

ByRoN's Bay, on the N. E. coaſt of 
Labrador. 


0 
ABARRUS, a new co. in the diſ- 


trict of Saliſbury, North-Carolina. 
CAB ELA, or Cabella, a cape on the 


coaſt of Terra Firma, in S. America. 


N. lat. 10. 3. 


CaBIN Point, a ſmall poſt-town in 


| Surry co. Virginia, ſituated on Upper 


Chipoak creek, 26 miles E. S. E. of Pe- 
terſburgh, $7 from Portſmouth, and 329 
S. S. W. of Philadelphia. N. lat. 37. 
CaBO DE CRUZ, a bold point of land 
on the S. fide of the iſland of Cuba. 
N. lat. 19. 57. 
CaBO DE ST. JUAN, the N. eaſtern- 
molt point of the iſland of Porto Rico. 


N. lat. 18. 30. a 


CABOT, a townſhip in Caledonia co. 
Vermont. It is ſituated on the height 
of land between lake Champlain and 
Connecticut R. about 17 miles from the 
15 mile falls in the above named R. and 
contains 1202 inhabitants. 

CABRON, Cape, the N. E. point of 
Preſque iſle de Samana, in the iſland of 
St. Domingo, 22 leagues 8. E. by E. of 
old Cape Francois, N. lat. 19. 23. 

CACAPEHON, a river of Virginia, 
which runs about 70 miles N. eaſterly 


along the weſtern fide of North Ridge, 


and empties into Potowmack R. 30 
miles N. from Frederickſtown. 

CACHIMAYO, a large R. in Peru, S. 
America, which falls into the ocean 
within 2 leagues of La Plata. 

CaD1z, a town on the N. fide of the 
iſland of Cuba, near 160 miles FE. ot 
Havannah, and 50 N. from Spiritu 
Santo. 

CAEN, the chief city of Cayenne, in 
French Guiana, in S. America. See 
Cayenne. 

CAERNARVON, a townſhip in Lan- 
caſter co. Pennſylvania. 

CÆSARIA R. or Cobanſie Creek, in 
New Jerſcy, empties into Delaware 


Bay, after a S. weſterly courſe of about 
30 miles. It is pavigable for veſſels of 


— 


— 
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100 tons as far as Bridgetown, 20 miles 
from its mouth. | 

CAGHNEWAGA, a tribe of Indians in 
Lower Canada, ſome of whom inhabit 
ncar Montreal. 

CAGHNEWAGA, the name of a ſmall 
village or pariſh on the N. fide of Mo- 
hawk R. in the townſhip of Johnſtown, 
about 24 miles W. of Schenectady. It 
is not improbabie that the tribe of In- 
dians mentioned in the preceding ar- 
ticle formerly inhabited this place. 
See Johnflows. 

CAHOKIA, a ſettlement in the N. 
weſtern territory, N. of Kaſkaſkias, 

CALABEZA, a town of S. America, 
in Terra Firma, on Oroonoko river. 

CALCAYLARES, a juriſdiction in 8. 
America, and empire of Peru, ſubject 
to the biſhop of Coſco, about 4 leagues 
W. of that city; exuberant in all kinds 
of grain and fruits, and ſugar equal to 
any of the refined ſugar of Europe. 
Formerly it produced 80,000 arobas; 
* the quantity is now ſaid to be much 
els. 

CALATS, a townſhip in Caledonia co. 
Vermont, 105 miles N. eaſterly of Ben- 
nington. It has 45 inhabitants. 

CALDERSBURGH, a townſhip in Or- 
leans co. in Vermont, is about 151 
miles N. E. from Bennington, and 11 
W. of Connecticut river. 

 CALEDONIA,NEW, a very large iſland 
in the Pacific Ocean, S. W. and not far 
diſtant, from the New Hebrides, farſt 
diſcovered by Capt, Cook, in 1774. It 
is about 87 leagues long; its breadth 
is various and no where excecds ten 
leagues. It is inhabited by a race of 
tout, tall, well proportioned Indians 
of a ſwarthy or dark cheinut brown. 
A few leagues diſtant are two ſmall 
iſlands, called iſland of Pines and Bo- 
tany ifland. | 

CALEDONIA Co. in Vermont, con- 
tains 24 townſhips and has Connecticut 
river 8. E.; Orleans and Chittenden 
counties N. W.; Eficx co. N. E.; and 
Orange co. of which, until lately, it 
formed a part, S. W. 

CALEDONIA, a port on the iſthmus of 


| Darien, in the N. Sca, 25 kagues N. 


W. trom the river Atrato. It was at- 
tempted to be eltabliſhed by the Scotch 
nation in 1698, and had at firſt all the 
promiſing appearance of ſucceſs ; but 
the Engliſh influenced by narrow na- 


| tional prejudicess put every impedi- 


E 3 ment 


other; that is between Mexico or New 


Fe 


. and his right was confirmed by the 


The road by land from that port is not 
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ment in their way; which joined to 
the unhealthineſs of the climate, de- 
ftroyed the infant colony. See Darien. 

Call, a city of New Granada, S. 
America, ſituated on the river Cauca. 
The ſtaple port for this city, as alſo for 
thoſe of Popayan, Santa Fe, and the 
ſouthern parts of Terra Firma, is Bon- 
aventura in the diſtrict of Popayan. 


paſſable for beaſts of burden; ſo that 
travellers, with their baggage, are car- 
ried on the backs of Indians in a chair, 
with which weight they croſs rivers and 
mountains, being entirely ſlaves to the 
Spaniards, who thus ſubſtitute them in 
the room of horſes and mules. N. 
lat. 3. 15. W. long. 76. 30. 

CALIBoGIE River and Sound, on the 
coaſt of S. Carolina, from the outlet of 
May and New rivers. 

CALIFORNIA, an extenſive peninſula 
of N. America, lying between the tropic 
of Cancer and the 38. N. lat.; waſhed 
on the E. by a gulph of the ſame name, 
and on the W. by the Pacific ocean, or 
great S. Sea; lying within the three 
capes or limits of Cape St. Lucas, the 
river Collerado and Cape Blanco de 
San Sebaſtian, which is called its weſt- 
ern limit. The gulf which waſhes it 
on the E. called the gult of California, 
is an arm of the Pacific ocean, inter- 
cepted between Cape Corientes on the 
one ſide, and Cape St, Lucas on the 


Spain on the N. E. and that of Califor- 
nia on the W, The length of Calitor- 
nia is about 300 leagues, in breadth it 
bears no proportion, not being more 
than 49 leagues acroſs, from ſea to ſea, 
The country is very fruitful, abounds 
with domeſtic animals brought thither 
originally from Spain, and with ſome 
wild animals not known in Old or New- 
Spain. The climate is ſultry, the heat 
in ſummer being exceffively ſevere. 
The Roman Catholics talk of having 
met with conſiderable ſucceſs in con- 
verting the Californians to Chriſtianity. 
The Chief town is St. Juan. 

Cortes diſcovered this country m 
1536; but Sir Francis Drake was the 
firſt who took poſſeſſion of it, in 1578; 


principal king or chief in the whole 
country. 8 | | 
_ CAaLLAO, a ſea-port town in the em- 


CAL 
of Lima, and is ſituated 2 leagues from 
that city. On the N. fide runs the 


are both called Pitipiſti, and inhabited 
by Indians. To the E. are extenſive 
plains, adorned with beautiful orchards 


The town, which is built on a low flat 
point of land, was ſtrongly fortified in 
the reign of Philip IV.; and numerous 


which is the greateſt, fineſt, and ſafeſt 
in all the South Sea. There is anchor- 
age every where in very deep water, 


without danger of rocks or ſhoals, ex- 


cept one, which is 3 cables-length trom 
the ſhore, about the middle of the 
iſland of St. Lawrence, oppoſite La 
Galatea. 
lies juſt before the town. In the open- 
ing between theſe two iflands, there 
are two ſmall iſlots, or rather rocks; 
there is alſo a third very low, but half 
a league out at ſea, S. S. E. from the 
N. W. point of the iſland of St. Law- 
rence. Near the ſea-fide is the go- 
vernor's houſe, which, with the viceroy's 


the pariſh church makes a third; and a 
battery of 3 pieces of cannon forms the 
fourth. The churches are built of 
canes interwoven, and covered with 
clay, or painted white. Here are 5 
monaſteries, and an hoſpital. The 
houſes are in general built of flight 
materials; the ſingular circumſtance of 


ders ſtone houſes unneceſſary 3 and 
beſides, theſe are more apt to ſuffer 
from earthquakes, which are frequent 
here. 
in the year 1746, which laid #ths of 
Lima level with the ground, and en- 
tirely demoliſhed Callao; where the 
deſtruction was ſo entire, that only one 
man, of zoco inhabitants, was left to 
record this dreadful calamity. 8. lat. 
12. 1. W. long. 77. 
CALLACALLES, a river of Chili 
which falls into the 8. Sea at Baldivia. 
CaLLTAQa, a town and harbour at 
the S. W. end of St. Vincent, one of 
the Caribbee iſlands. The harbour is 


the beſt in the iſland, and draws thither 
a great part of the trade, and the prin - 
cipal inhabitants of the iſland. 


pire of Peru, being the port or harbour 


 CaLos, a bay on the W. coaſt - 
| the 


river which waters Lima, on which ſide 
is 2 ſmall ſuburb built only of reeds. 
There is another on the S. fide; they 


watered by canals cut from the river. 


batteries command the port and road, 


The little ifland of Callao 


palace, take up two ſides of a ſquare; 


its never raining in this country, ren- | 


The moſt remarkable happened 
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thie peninſula of E. Florida, where are 
excellent fiſhing banks and grounds. 


Not far from this is a conſiderable 


town of Seminole Indians. The Spa- 
niards from Cuba take great quantities 
of fiſh here, and barter with the In- 
dians and traders for ſkins, furs, &c. 
and return with their cargoes to Cuba. 
Calm Point, on the N. W. coaſt of 


N. America, lies within Briſtol Bay, 


on the northern tide. 


CaLN, Eaſt and Weſt, two town- 
ſhips in Cheſter co. Pennſylvania, 

CALPOLALPAN, a mountain in New 
Mexico, which abounds with quarries 


of jaſper and marble of different colours. 


CALVERT Co. in Maryland, on the 
W. ſhore of the Cheſapeak; it is 
about 33 miles long, and narrow. 

CaMANA, a juriſdiction of 8. Ame- 
rica, in the empire of Peru, under 
the biſhop of Arequipa, very extenſive, 
but full of deſarts, ſome diſtance from 
the South Sea coaſt, Eaſtward it ex- 
tends to the borders of the Andes; 
abounds in grain, fruits, and ſome ſil- 
ver mines. | 

CaMBRIDGE, a townſhip in Grafton 
co. New-Hampſhire, E. of Androſcog- 


gin, and S. of Umbagog Lake. 


; CaMBRIDGE, a townſhip in Waſh- 
ington co. New-York. By the cenſus 
of 1790, it contained 4.996 inhabitants, 
including 41 flaves. By the ſtate cen- 
ſus of x796, it appears there are 623 
electors. a | 

CAMBRIDGZ, the half ſhire town of 
Middleſex co. Maſſachuſetts, is one of 
the largeſt and moſt relpectable town- 


ſhips of the county. Its 3 pariſhes, Cam- 


bridge, Little Cambridge, and Menoto- 


my, contain 3 Congregational meetiig 


houſes, one for Baptiſts, and another 
tor Epiſcopalians ; a number of . very 
pleaſant ſeats, and 2115 inhabitants. 
The elegant bridge which connects 
this town with Boſton has been delcrib 
ed under the head of Boſton. The 
compact part of the bridge is pleaſantly 
lituated 34 miles weſtward of Boſton, 
on the N. bank of Charles river, over 
which is a bridge leading to Little Cam- 
bridge. It contains about 100 dwel- 
ling houſes. Its public buildings, be- 


| fides the edifices which belong to Har- 


vard Univerſity, are the Epiſcopal and 
Congregational meeting- houſes, and a 
handſome court-houſe. The college 


buildings are 4 in number, and are of 
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brick, named Harvard, Hollis, and Maſ- 
ſachuſetts Halls, and Holden Chapel. 
They ſtand on a beautiful green which 


ſpreads to the N. W. and exhibit a 


pleaſing view. This univerſity, as to 
its library, philoſophical apparatus and 
profeſſorſhips, is at preſent the firſt li- 
terary inſtitution on this continent. It 
takes its date from the year 1638, 7 
years after the firſt ſettlement in the 
townſhip, then called Neautonun. Since 
its eſtabliſhment,” to July, 1794, 3399 
ſtudents have received honorary de- 
grees from its ſucceſſive officers, It 
has generally from 140 to 200 ſtudents, 
The library contains upwards of 12,000 
volumes. The cabinet of minerals, in 
the muſeum, contains the more uſetul 
productions of naturez and excepting 
what are called the precious flones, there 
are very few ſubſtances yet diſcovered 
in the mineral kingdom, but what may 
be found here. The univerſity owes 
this noble collection of minerals, and 
ſeveral other natural curiofities, to the 


munificence of Dr. Lettſom, of London, 


and to that of the republic of France. 
N. lat. 42. 23. 28. W. long. from 
Greenwich 71. 7. 30. 

CAMBRIDGE, a poſt town of Ninety- 
Six diſtrict, in tne upper country of 
8. Carolina, where the circuit courts 
are held. It contains about 60 houſes, 
a court-houſe and a brick gaol. The 
college by law inſtituted here is no bet- 
ter than a grammar ſchool. [ Se- South 
Carolina.] It is $9 miles N. N. W. 
of Columbia; 50 N. by W. of Au- 
guſta in Georgia, 140 N. W. of 
Charleſtown, and 762 8. W. of Phila- 
delphia. N. lat. 34. 9. 

CAMBRIDGE, the chief town of Dor- 
cheer co. Maryland, is ſituated on the 
S. tide of Choptank R. about 13 miles 
E. S. E. from Cook's Point at its 
mouth; 9 W. S. W. from Newmarket, 
and 57 S. E. from Baltimore. Its fi- 
tuation is healthy, and it contains 
about 30 houſes and a church. N. lat. 
38. 34. | 

CAMBRIDGE, in Franklin co. Ver- 
mont, is ſituated on both fides of La 
Moille R. about 20 miles W. of Lake 
Champlain, and has 359 inhabitants. 

CAMDEN Co. in Edenton diſtrict, N. 
Carolina, is on the N. E. corner of the 
ſtate. It has 4033 inbabitants, includ- 
ing 1038 flayes. Joneſborough is the 
chief town. | 
E 4 
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Camnen Diftri, in the upper coun- 
try of 8. Carolina, has Cheraws diſtrict 
on the N. E. Georgetown diitrict on 
the S. E. and the ſtate of N. Carolina 
on the N.; and is divided into the fol- 
lowing counties, Fairfield, Richland, 
Clarendon, Claremont, Kerſhaw, Sa- 
lem and Lancaſter. It is 82 miles from 
N. to S. and 60 from E. to W. and 


contains 38, 265 inhabitants, including 


8865 ſlaves. This diſtrict is watered 
by the Wateree, or Catabaw R. and its 


branches; the upper part is variegated 


with hills, generally fertile and well 
_ wateied, It produces Indian corn, 
wheat, rye, barley, tobacco, and cot- 
ton. The Catabaw Indians, the only 
tribe which reſide in the ſtate, live in 
the N. part of this diſtrict. See Cata- 
bau. 

CAMDEN, a poſt town, and chief of 
Camden diftrit, S. Carolina, in Ker- 
ſhaw co. ſtands on the E. fide of Wa— 
teree R.; 35 miles N. E. of Columbia; 
55 S. W. of Cheraw; 120 N. by W. 
of Charleſtown, and 643 S. W. of Phi- 
ladelphia. It is regularly laid out, and 
contains about 120 houles, an Epilco- 

al church, a court-houie and gaol. 
The navigable river on which the town 
ſtands, enables the inhabitants to carry 
on a lively trade with the back coun- 
try. N. lat. 34. 12. W. long. 80. 54. 

This town, or near it, was the ſcene 
of two battles in the late war. On the 
16th of Auguſt, 1780, between Gen, 
Gates and Lord Cornwallis, in which 
the American general was defeated. 


The other was a briſk action between 


Lord Rawdon and Gen. Greene, on 
the 25th April, 1781. Lord Raw- 
don fallied out of the town with 800 
men, and attacked the American camp, 
which was within a mile of the town. 
The Americans had 126 men killed, 
and 100 taken priſoners, and the Bri- 
tiſh had about 100 killed. The town 
was evacuated the gth of May, in the 
ſame year, after Lord Rawdon had 
burned the gaol, mills, many private 
honfes, and part of his own baggage, 

CAMDEN Co. in the lower diſtrict of 
Georgia, at the S. E. corner of the 
{fate, on St. Mary's R. contains 305 in- 
habitants, including 70 flaves. Chief 
town St. Patrick's. 

CaMDEN, a {mall poſt town on the 
weltern fide of Pcnobicot bay, diſtrict 


of Maine, and the S. eaſternmoſt town- | 
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| ſhip of Lincoln co. having Thomaſtown 
on the S. W.; 35 miles N. N. E. from 
Pownalborough, and 228 miles N. E. 
from Boſton. 

CAMDEN, a village in Kent co. ſtate 
of Delaware; about 4 miles 8. W. 
from Dover, and 5 N. weſterly from 
Frederica, | 

CAMILLUS, one of the military town- 


and about 18 miles S. W. from Fort 
Brewington. DE 

Cam Hand, one of the ſmaller 
Virgin Ifles, in the W. Indies; ſituated 
near St. John's in the King's Channel. 
N. lat. 18. 20. W. long. 63. 25. 

CAMPBELL Co. in Virginia, lies E. 
of Bedford co. on Staunton R. It is 45 
miles long, and 30 broad, and contains 
768 5 inhabitants, including 2488 ſlaves, 

CAMPBELLTOWN, a village in Dau- 
phin co. Pennſylvania, which ſtands 


miles E. of Harriſburgh, and 96 N. W. 
of Philadelphia. 

CAMPBELLTOWN, in N. Carolina, is 
a large and flouriſhing town on a branch 


tram, * above 100 houſes, many wealthy 
merchants, reſpectable public bui.dings, 
a valt reſort inhabitants and travel- 
lers, and continual briſk commerce by 
waggons, from the back ſettlements, 
with large trading boats.“ | | 

CAMPBELL's Fort, in the ſlate of 


Holſton R. with the Tenneflee ; diſtant 
135 miles from Abingdon, in Waſhing - 
ton co. Virginia, and 445 W. of Rich- 
mond in Virginia. 5 | 

CaMPBELL's Salines, in North Hol- 


ſton, in the ſtate of Tenneſſee, are the 
only ones that have yet been diſcoyercd 


though great ſearch has been made for 
them. Large bones, like thoſe found 
at Big Bone Lick, have been dug up 
here; and other circumſtances render 
the tract which contains the ſalines a 
great natural curioſity. Capt. Charles 
Campbell, one of the firſt explorers of 
the weſtern country, made the diſco- 
very of this tract in 1745. In 1753, he 
obtained a patent for it from the go- 
vernor of Virginia. His ſon, the late 


Gen. William Campbell, the ſame who 
behaved ſo gallantly in the years 1780, 
and 1781, became owner of it on his 

TER death. 


ſhips in New-York, W. of Salt Lake, 


near a water of Quitipihilla Creek; 13 


of Cape Fear R. 100 miles above Wil- 
mington; having, according to Bar- 


Tenneſſee, ſtands near the junction of 


1 


on the upper branches of the Tenneſſee, 
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to 10 feet; you come to a very brittle 


buckets and put into the boilers, which 
are placed in furnaces adjoining the 


lone; when taken by the Spaniards it 


the pillage by a ſingular piece of folly, 


teaſt of their king, the day of St. Louis, 


which they entered at Trieſte Iſland, 
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death. But it was not till the time of 
his death, when ſalt was very ſcarce 
and dear, that ſalt-water was diſcover- 
ed, and falt made by a poor man. 
Since that time it has been improved to 
a conſiderable extent, and many thou- 
ſands of people are now ſupplied from 
it, with ſalt of a ſuperior quality, and 
at a low price. The tract conſiſts of 
about 300 acres of ſalt marſh land, of 
as rich a foil as can be imagined. In 
this flat, pits are ſunk, in order to ob- 
tain the ſalt water. The beſt is found 
from 30 to 40 feet deep; after paſſing 
through the rich ſoil or mud, from 6 


lime-ſtone rock, with cracks or chaſms, 
through which the ſalt water iſſues 
into the pits, whence it is drawn by 


pifs. The hills that ſurround this flat 
are covered with fine timber; and a 
coal mine has been diſcovered not far 
trom it. 
CAMPEACHY, a town in the audi- 


ence of Old-Mexico, or New-Spain, | 
and province of Yucaten, ſituated on 


the bay of Campeachy, near the W. 
ſhore, Its houſes are well built of 


was a large town of 3000 houſes, and 
had conſiderable monuments of Indian 
art and induſtry. There is a good 
dock and fort, with a governor and 
garriſon, which commands both the 


town and harbour. It has been often | 


ſtormed and taken, both by the Engliſh 
and French buccaniers, in 1659, 1678, 
and laſt in 1685, when theſe trechooters 
united, and plundered every place with- 
in I5 leagues round it, for the ſpace of 
two months; they afterwards ſet fire 
to the fort and town, which the go- 
vernor, who kept the field with his men, 
would not ranſom; and to complete 


the French buccaniers celebrated the 


by burning to the value of £.50,000 
ſterling, of Campeachy wood, which 
was a part of their ſhare of the plun- 
der. The port is large but ſhallow. 
It was a ſtated market tor logwood, of 
which great quantities grew in the 
neighbourhood, before the Engliſh land- 
ed there, and cut it at the iſthmus, 


lead and iron. 


near the bottom of the bay, 40 leagues | 
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S. W. from Campeachy. The chief 
manufacture here is cotton cloth. Lat. 
15. 40. long. 91. 30. 

CAMPO BELLO, a long and narrow 
ifland, on the E. coaſt of Waſhington 
co. diſtrict of Maine, and the N. eaſt- 
ernmoſt of all the iſlands of the diſtrict. 
It lies at the mouth of a large bay into 
which Cobſcook river empties, and has 
communication with Paſſamaquoddy 
bay on the N. by two channels; the 
one between the W. fide of Deer I, and 
the continent; the other into the month 
of Paſſamaquoddy bay, between Deer 


I. and the N. end of Campo Bello I. 


which lies in about N. lat. 44. 48. 
The S. end is 5 miles N. weſterly from 
Grand Mannan 1. 

CaMPTON, a ſmall townſhip in 
Grafton co. New- Hampſhire, ſituated 
on the E. bank of Pemigewaſſet, the 
N. head water of Merrimack R.; 35 
miles N. E. of Dartmouth College, 
and 67 N. W. of Portſmouth. It was 
incorporated in 1761, and contains 395 
inhabitants. N. lat. 43. 51. 

CANAAN, a thriving townſhip in 
Lincoln co. diſtrict of Maine, ſituated 
on Kennebeck R. about 7 miles N. of 
Hancock, and 233 N. by E. of Boſton; 
incorporated in 1788, and contains 454 
inhabitants. 

A plantation in Hancock co. is alſo 
thus named, having 132 inhabitants. 

CANAAN, a townſhip in Grafton co. 


 New-Hampſhire, 10 miles E. of Dart- 


mouth College; incorporated in 176. 
In 1775 it contained 67, and in 1790, 
483 inhabitants. 

CANAAN, a townſhip in Litchfield 
co. Connecticut, E. of Houſatonick R. 
having Maſſachuſetts on the N. Here 
is a forge and ſlitting mill, erected on a 
new conſtiuction; and the iron uſed 
here is ſaid to be excellent. In the 
mountains of Canaan, are found valua- 
ble ſpecimens of minerals, particularly 
It lies 60 miles N. of 
New-Haven, and 40 N. W. from Hart- 
ford. 

CANAAN, a townſhip in Eſſex co. 


Vermont, is the N. caiternmoſt towẽwn 


in the ſtate. It ſtands at the foot of 
the Upper Great Monadnock, and has 
19 inhabitants. ö 
CANAAN, a townſhip in Columbia 
co. New-York, having Kinderhook on 
the W. and Maſſachuſetts E. It bas 


6692 inhabitants, including 35 Foun 
| 663 
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663 of the free inhabitants are electors. 

CanaDa. The Britiſh provinces of 
Upper and Lower Canada, conſtituted 
dy act of parliament in 1991, compre- 
hend the territory heretofore called 


Canada. They lie between 61. and 81. 


W. long. from London, and between 
41. 30. and 52, N. lat. In length 
about 1400 miles, and in breadth 500. 
Bounded N. by New-Britain and un- 
known countries; E. by New- Britain 
and the gulf of St. Lawrence; S. E. 
and ſoutherly, by the province of New- 
Brunſwick, the diſtrict of Maine, New- 
Hampſhire, Vermont, New-York, and 
the Lakes; the weſtern boundary is un- 
defined. The province of Upper Cana- 
da is the ſame as what has been com- 
monly called the Upper Country. It 
lies N. of the great Lakes, and is ſepa- 
rated from New- Vork by the river St. 
Lawrence, here called the Cataraqui, 
and the lakes Ontario and Erie. 

Lower Canada lies on both ſides the 
river St. Lawrence, between 61. and 71. 
W. long. from London; and 45. and 
$2. N. lat. and is bounded S. by New- 
Brunſwick, Maine, New- Hampſhire, 
Vermont, and New-York ; and W. by 
Upper Canada. | | 

The line between Upper and Lower 
Canada commences at a ſtone bound- 
_ ary on the N. bank of lake St. Francis, 
in St. Lawrence R. at the cove W. of 
Point au Boudet, thence northerly to 
Ottawas R. and to its ſource in lake 
Domiſcaning, thence due N. till it 
frikes the boundary of Hudſon bay, or 
New-Britain. Upper Canada to in- 
clude all the territory to the weſtward 
and ſouthward of faid line, to the ut- 
moſt extent of the country known- by 
the name of Canada. 
Winter continues, with ſuch ſeverity, 
from December to April, as that the 
largeſt rivers are frozen over, and the 
ow lies commonly from four to fix 
feet deep during the winter. But the 
air is fo ſerene and clear, and the in- 
habitants ſo well defended againſt the 
cold, that this ſeaſon is neither un- 
healthy nor unpleaſant. The ſpring 
opens ſuddenly, and vegetation is ſur- 
priſingly rapid. The ſummer is de- 
lizhttul, except that a part of it is ex- 
tremely hot. Though the climate be 
cold, and the winter long and tedious, 
the ſoil is in general very good, and in 
many parts both pleaſant and fertile, 
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| producing wheat, barley, rye, with 
many other ſorts of grain, fruits and 


vegetables; tobacco, in particular, 
thrives well, and is much cultivated. 
The iſle of Orleans, near Quebec, and 
the lands upon the river St. Lawrence, 
and other rivers, are remarkable for the 
richneſs of the ſoil. The meadow 
grounds in Canada, which are well wa- 


great numbers of great and ſmall cattle. 

From Quebec, the capital, to Mont- 
real, which is about 170 miles, in fail- 
ing up the river St. Lawrence, the eye 
is entertained with beautiful landſcapes, 
the banks being in many places very 
bold and ſteep, and ſhaded with lofty 
trees. The "vs lie pretty cloſe all 
the way, ſeveral gentlemen's houſes, 
neatly built, ſhew themſelves at inter- 
vals, and there is all the appearance of 
a flouriſhing colony; but there are 
few towns or villages. Many beauti- 
ful iſlands are interſperſed in the chan- 


ble effe&t upon the eye. | 

By the Quebec act, paſſed by the 
parliament of Great Britain in the year 
1791, it 1s enacted, that there ſhall be 


| within each of the provinces of Upper 


and Lower Canada, a legiſlative coun- 
eil, and an aſſembly, who, with the 
conſent of the, governor, appointed by 
the king, ſhall have power to make 
laws. The legiſlative council is to con- 
ſiſt of not fewer than ſeven members 


nada; to be ſummoned by the gover- 
nor, who muſt be authorized by the 
king. Such members are to hold their 


ing allegiance to ſome foreign power. 


per, and not leſs than fifty from Lower 
Canada; choſen by the freeholders in 
the ſeveral towns and diſtricts. The 
council and aſſembly are to be called 
together at leaſt once in every year, 
and every aſſembly is to continue four 


governor, 


an officer, ityled Governor General ot 
the four Britiſh provinces in N. Ame- 
rica, who, beſides other powers, is com- 
mander in chief of all the Britiſh troops 


in the four provinces and the govern- 
| . ments 


tered, yield excellent graſs, and feed 


nel of the river, which have an agreea- 


for Upper, and fifteen for Lower Ca- 


ſeats for life; unleſs forfeited by four 
years continual abſence, or hy ſwear- 


The houſe of aſſembly is to conſiſt of : 
not leis than ſixteen members from Up- 


years, unleſs ſooner diflolved by the 


Britiſh America is ſuperintended by 
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foundland. Each of the provinces has 
a lieutenant governor, who, in the ab- 
ſence of the governor general, has all 
the powers requiſite to a chief magiſ- 
trate. 

Upper Canada, though an infant ſet- 
tlement, is ſaid, by fome, to contain 
40,000, by others, only 20,000 Britiſh 
and French inhabitants, excluſive of 


10, ooo loyalifts, ſettled in the upper 


parts of the province. Lower Canada, 


in 1784, contained 113,12. Both pro- 


vinces may now contain about 1 50, ooo 
ſouls, which number is multiplying 
both by natural increaſe and by emigra- 
tions. ä | 
As many as about nine tenths of the 
inhabitants of theſe provinces are Ro- 
man Catholics, who enjoy, under the 
preſent government, the ſame provi- 
fion, rights, and privileges, as were 
granted them in 1774, by the act of 
the 14th of George III. The reſt of 
the people are Epiſcopalians, Preſby- 


terians, and a few of almoſt all the dif- 


ferent ſets of Chriſtians, 


The amount of the exports from 


the province of Quebec, in the year 
1786, was 2343,2621l. 19s. 6d. The 
amount of imports in the ſame year was 
32 5,1161. The expurts conſitted of 
wheat, flour, biſcuit, flixſeed, lumber 
of various kinds, fiſh, potaſh, oil, gin- 
feng and other medicinal roots, but 
principally of furs and peltries, to the 
amount of 285,977l. The imports 
conliſted of rum, brandy, molaſſes, cof- 
fee, ſugar, wines, tobacco, ſalt, choco- 
late, proviſions for the troops, and dry 
goods. 

This country was diſcovered by the 
Engliſh as early as about 1497; and 


ſettled by the French in 1608, who 


kept poſſeſſion of it till. 176, when it 
was taken by the Britiſh arms, and, at 
the treaty of Paris, in 1763, was ceded 
by France to the crown of England, to 
whom it has ever fince belonged. 

One of the moſt remarkable acci- 
dents which hiftory records of this 
country, is the earthquake in the year 


1663, which overwhelmed a chain of 


mountains of freeſtone more than 300 
miles long, and changed the immenſe 
tract into a plain. See Britiſh Ame- 
rica, and Britain, New, for further 
particulars concerning this country. 


5 CANADA, a bay on the E. fide of 
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| ments attached to them, and New- Newfoundland T. between White and 


Hare bays, which laſt lies N. of it. 
__ CanaDa Creeks. There are three 
creeks which bear this name; one a 
water of Wood creek, which it meets 
4 or 5 miles N. N. W. of Fort Stanwix 
or New Fort Schuyler. The other 
two are northern branches of Mohawk 
R.; the upper one mingles its waters 
with the Mohawk in the townſhip of 
Herkemer, on the German flats, 26 
miles below Old Fort Schuyler; over 
the mouth of it is a ſightly and inge- 
niouſly conſtructed bridge. The other 
emptics into the Mohawk 13 miles be- 
l-w. Both theſe are long, rapid and 
unnavigable ſtreams, and bring a con- 
ſiderable acceſſion of water to the Mo- 
hawk. The lands on theſe creeks are 
exccedingly rich and valuable, and faſt 
ſettling. 
_ CaxnavDaQVaA, a poſt town, lake, 
and creek, in Ontario co. New-York. 
It is the ſhire town of the co. ſituated 
on the N. end of the lake of the fame 
name, at its oulet into Canandaqua 
creek, The lake is about 20 mules 
long and 3 broad, and ſends its waters 
in a N. eaſtward and eaſtward courle 
35 miles to Seneca R. This is the ſeite 
of an ancient Indian town of the fame 
name, and ſtands on the road from Al- 
bany to Niagara, 22 miles E. from 
Hartford in Geneſſee R.; 16 miles W. 
of Geneva, and 235 miles N. W. from 
New-York city, meaſuring in a ſtraight 
line, and 340 by Albany road. This 
ſettlement was begun by Meſſrs. Gor- 
ham and Phelps, and is now in a 
flouriſhing ſtate There are about 30 
or 40 houſes, ſituated on a pleatant 
{lope from the lake; and the adjoining 
tarms are under good cultivation, By 
the ſtate cenſus of 1796, 1t appears 
there are 291 electors in this towalhip. 
CANADA Saga, or Seneca Lake, « 
handiome piece of water from 35 to 40 
miles long, and about 2 miles broad, 
in New-York. At the N. W. corner 
of the lake ſtands the town of Geneva, 
and on the E. fide between it and Cay- 
uga, are the towns of Romulus, Ovid, 
Hector and Ulyſſes, in Onondago co. 
New-York. Its outlet is Scayace R. 
which alſo receives the waters of Cayu- 
ga Lake, g miles N. E. from the mouth 
of Canada Saga, 18 miles below Gene- 
va, on the {ame fide of the lake ſtands 
the Friend's Settlement, founded by 
Jemima 
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Jemima Wilkinſon ; there are 80 fami- 
hes in it, each has a fine farm, and are 
quiet, induſtrious people. | 
CANAJOHARY, a polt town in Mont- 
gomery co. New-York, ſituated on the 
S. fide of Mohawk R. comprehending 
a very large diſtrict of fine country, 40 
miles W. of ScheneQtady, and 56 miles 
from Albany. In the ſtate cenſus of 
1796, 730 of the inhabitants appcar to 
be electors. A creek named Canajo- 
hary enters the Mohawk in this town. 
In this townſhip, on the bank of the 
Mohawk, about 50 miles from Sche- 
nectady, is Indian Caſtle, fo called, the 
feat of od king Hendrick, who was 
killed in Sept. 1755, at Lake George, 


fighting for the Britiſh and Americans 


againſt the French. Here are now the 
remains of a Britiſh tort, built during 
that war, about 60 paces ſquare. A 
— coin of the value of about 7 dol- 

was found in theſe ruins in 1793. 
About a mile and halt W. of this fort 
ſtands a church, which is called Brandt's 
church, which the n-ted chief of that 
name is ſaid to have left with great re- 
luctance. This was the principal feat 
of the Mohawk nation of Indians, and 
abounds with apple trees of their plant- 
ing, from which is made cider of an ex- 


cellent quality. 


CaN AN HA, a ſmall obiong iſland in 
the captainſhip ot Brazil, S. America, 
belonging to the Portugueſe, oppotite 
the mouth of Ararapiza R.; on the S. 
fide of which ſtands the town of Cana- 


nea to guard the entrance of the bay. 


This ifland lies about 37 Jeagues from 
Ss. Vincent. S. lat. 25. 10. W. long. 
47. 12. | 

CAN AR ArAN, or Great Canar, a 
village dependent on the city of Cuenca, 
under the juriſdiction of the province 
of Quito, in Peru. It is remarkable 
tor the riches contained in the adjacent 
mountains. 


Canas, or Tinta, a uriſdiction in | 


Peru, S. America, ſubject to the biſhop 
of Cuſco, 18 leagucs trum that city. 


The Cordillera divides it into two 


parts, Canas, and Canches z the former 
abounding in corn and fruits, the latter 
in cattle. In the meadows are fed no 
leſs than 30,000 mules, brought hither 
from Tucuma to paſture; and a great 
fair is held here for theſe creatures. In 
Canas is the famous filver mine called 
Cordonomas Ws 


| 


ninſula of E. Florida, It has Moſqui- 


CAN 

CanASERAGA Creek runs N. weft. 
ward into Geneſſee R. at Williamſ- 
burgh in N. York ſtate. 

CanawisQUE, a W. branch of Ti- 
oga R riſes in Pennſylvania. 

Cancuts See Canas. 

CAN DIA, a townſhip in Rockingham 
co. New-Hampſhire, N. of Cheſter, 
about 36 miles weſtward of Portſmouth. 


The ſoil is but indifferent. It was in- 
corporated in 1767, and contains 1040 


inhabitants. 
CANDLEMAS Shoals, are about two 


by Mendana, in 1569. | 
CANETTE, a city in Pern, S. Ame- 
rica, and capital of the juriſdiction of 
its name, which produces vaſt quanti- 
ties of wheat, maize, and ſugar canes. 
It is ſubjeCt to the archbiſhop of Lima, 
and is 6 leagues from that city. S. lat. 
12: 14. W. long. 75. 38. 
CANIADERACO, a lake in Otſego 
co. New-York, nearly as large as Otſe- 
go lake, and 6 miles W. of it. A ſtream 
called Oaks Creek iſſues from it, and 
falls into Sulquehannah R. about 5 miles 
below Otſego. The beſt cheele in the 
ſtate is ſaid to be made on this creek. 
CANICODEO Creek, a S. W. head 


| water of Tioga R. in New-York, which 


interlocks with the head waters of Ge- 
neſſre R. and joins Coneſteo creek 26 
miies W. N. W. from the Painted 
ot. . | . 
Caniſſex, a ſmall river of the Diſtrict 
of Maine. Es 
CANNARES, Indians of the province 


hair long, which they weave and bind 
about their heads, in form of a crown, 
Their clothes are made of wool or cot- 
ton, and they wear fine faſhioned boots. 
Their women are handſome, and fond 
of the Spaniards; they generally till 
and manure the ground, whilſt their 


weave weol and cotton. Their coun- 
try had many rich gold mines, now 
drained by the Spaniards. The land 
bears good wheat and barley, and has 
fine vineyards. The magnificent pa- 
lace of 7 heomabamba was in the coun- 
try of the Cannares. 

CAaNNAVERAL, CAPE, the extreme 
point of rocks on the E. fide of the pe- 


tos 


degrees of latitude due north of Port 
Praſlin, diſcovered, named, and paſſed, 
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of Quito, in Peru. They are very well 
made, and very active; they wear their 


huſbands at home, card, ſpin, and 
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CAP 


tos Inlet N. by W. and a large ſhoal S, 


by E. This was the bounds of Caro- 
lina by charter from Charles II. N. lat. 


28. 35. W. long. 81. 9. 


CAN N ATA, a village on the N. fide 
of Waſhington I.; on the N. W. coaſt 


of N. America. 
CAN NE SIS, a town of Louiſiana, on 


the N. bank of Red R. a branch of the 


Miſſiſippi. 

CAN OE Ridge, a rugged mountain 
about 200 miles W. of Philadelphia, 
forming the E. boundary of Bald Eagle 
Valley. 

CanonnicuT Hand, in Newport 
co. Rhodle-Iſland, lies about 3 miles W. 
of Newport, the 8. end of which, (cal- 
led Beaver Tail, on which ſtands the 
light-houſe) extends about as far S. as 
the S. end of Rhode I. It extends N. 
about 7 miles, its average breadth be- 
ing about one mile; the E. ſhore form- 
ing the W. part of Newport- harbour, 
and the W. ſhore being about 3 miles 
trom the Narraganſet ſhore. On this 
point is Jameſtown, It was purchaſed 


of the Indians in 1657, and in 1678, 


vas incorporated by the name of Jameſ- 
town. The foil is luxuriant, produ- 
cing grain and graſs in ahundance.— 
Jameſtown contains 507 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 16 ſlaves. 

CANONSBURG, a town in Waſhing- 
ton co. Pennſylvania, on the N. fide of 
the W. branch of Chartier's Creek, 
which runs N. by E. into Ohio R. about 
5 miles below Pittſburg. In its envi- 
rons are ſeveral valuable mills. Here 
are about 5o houſes and an academy; 


7 miles N. E. by E. of Waſhington, and | 


15 S. W. of Pittſburg. 
Caso, or Canceau, an ifland, cape 
and ſmall fiſhing bank on the S. E. coaſt 


of Nova-Scotia, about 40 leagues E. by 


N. of Halifax; N. lat. 45. 20. The 
We is ſmall, near the continent; N. E. 
from Cape Canſo, which is the S. eaſt. 
ern-moſt land of Nova-Seotia, Canſo 
has a good harbour 3 leagues deep. Here 
are two bays of fate anchorage. Near 
theſe on the continent is a river called 
Salmon R. on account of the great 
quantity of falmon taken and cured 
there. It is believed to be the beſt fiſh- 
ery in the world of that fort. Lime- 
ſtone and plaiſter of Paris are found on 
the Gut of Canſo. This gut or chan- 


nel is very narrow, and forms the paſ- 
ſage from the Atlantic into the gulf of 


| 
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| St. Lawrence, between Cape Breton 


iſland and Nova-Scotia. 

CANSO, a townſhip in the neighbour- 
hood of the above named -place, in 
Halifax county. 99 

 CanTa, a town and juriſdiction un- 
der the archbiſhop of Lima, in Peru. 


It is celebrated for excellent papas, 
which meet with a good market at Li- 


ma, 5 leagues diſtant S. 8. W. Here 
are innumerable flocks of ſheep, the 
paſtures heing very rich and extenſive. 
S. lat. 11. 48. W. long. 75. 43. 

CANTERBURY, a townthip in Rock- 
ingham co. New- Hampſhire, ſituated 
on the eaſtern bank of Merrimack R. 
14 miles N. by W. of Concord, 45 N. 
W. of Exeter, and 54 from Port{mouth. 
It contains 1038 inhabitants. 

CANTERBURY, a townſhip in Wind- 
ham co. Connecticut, on the W. fide 
of Quinnabaug R. which ſeparates it 
from Plainfield. It is 7 miles E. by S. 
of Windham, and about 10 or 12 N. 
of Norwich. | 

CanTON, a new townſhip in Nor- 
folk co. Maſſachuſetts, incorporated in 
1797, it being formerly the northerly 
part of Stoughton. 

Cary Fort, in the ſtate of Tenneſſee, 
is a ſhort navigable river, and runs N, 
W. into Cumberland R. W. of the 
Salt Lick, and oppoſite Salt Lick Creek, 
50 miles in a ſtraight line from Naſh- 
ville. | 

CAPALITA, a large town of North. 
America, and in the province of Guax- 
aca. The country round abounds with 
ſheep, cattle, and excellent fruit. 

Cart ST. ANDREW'S, on the coaft 
of Paraguay, or La Plata, S. America. 
S. lit. 38. 50. W. long. 59. 46. 

CaPE ST. ANTONIO, or Anthonio, 
i; the point of land on the ſouthern 
fide of La Plata R. in S. America, 
which, with Cape St. Mary on the 


northward, forms the mouth of that 


river. S. lat. 36. 32. W. long. 56. 34. 

CaPE ST. AUGUSTINE, on the coait 
of Brazil, S. America, lies ſouthward 
of Pernambuco. S. lat. 10. 15. W. 
ong. 35. 13. 

CAPE BLOW-ME-DOWN, which is 
the ſouthein ſide of the entrance from 
the bay of Fundy into the Baſin of Mi- 
nus, is the eaſternmoſt termination of a 
range of mountains, extending about 
90 or go i iles to the gut of Annapolis; 
bounded N. by the ſhores of the bay 

of 
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N. Carolina. 
ocean by two channels. 
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of Fundy, and S. by the ſhores of An- 


napolis river. | 

Care Cop, anciently called Malle- 
barre, by the French, is the S. eaſtward 
point of the bay of Maſſachuſetts, op- 
poſite Cape Ann. N. lat. 42. 4. W. 
long. from Greenwich, 70. 14. See 
Barnſtaple co. and Province Town. 

CaPE ELIZABETH, a head-land and 
townſhip in Cumberland co. diſtrict of 
Maine. The cape lies in N. lat. 43. 33. 
E. by S. from the centre of the town 9 
miles; about 20 S. weſterly of Cape 
Small Point, and 12 N. E. from the 
mouth of Saco R. The town has 
Portland on the N. E. and Scarbo- 
rough S. W. and contains 1355 inhabi- 
tants. It was incorporated in 1765, 
and lies 126 miles N. E. of Boſton. 

Care FEAR, is the ſouthern point of 
Smith's I. which forms the mouth of 
Cape Fear R. into two channels, on the 
coaſt of N. Carolina; S. W. of Cape 
Look- Out, and remarkable for a dan- 

erous ſhoal called the Frying Pan, 

rom its form. Near this cape is John- 
fon's Fort, in Brunſwick co. and diftric 
of Wilmington, N. lat. 33. 32. W. 
long. 78. 25. 

APE FEAR R. more properly Cla- 
rendon, affords the beſt navigation in 
It opens to the Atlantic 
The S. weſt 
ern and largeſt channel between the 8. 
W. end of Smith's I. at Bald Head, 
where the light-houſe ſtands, and the 
E. end of Oakes I. S. W. from Fort 
Johnſton. The new inlet is between 
the ſea-coaſt and the N. E. end of 
Smith's I. It will admit veſſels draw- 
ing 10 or 11 feet, and is about 3 miles 
wide at its entrance, having 18 feet 
water at full tides over the bar. It 
continues its breadth to the flats, and 
is navigable for large veſſels 21 miles 
from its mouth, and 14 from Wil- 
mington; to which town veſſels draw- 


ing 10 or 12 feet can reach without any 
iſk. As you aſcend this river you 


1 
leave Brunſwick on the left, and Wil- 
mington on the right. A little above 
Wilmington, the river divides into N. 
E. and N. W. branches. The former 
as broader than the latter, but is neither 
ſo deep nor ſo long. The N. W. 
branch riſes within a few miles of the 
Virginia line, and is formed by the 
junction of Haw and Deep rivers. 
Its general courſe is S. eaſterly. Sea 


- 
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veſſels can go 25 miles above Wilming- 
ton, and large boats go miles, to Fa- 
yetteville. The N. E. branch joins the 
N. W. branch a little above Wilming- 
ton, and is navigable by tea veſſels 20 
miles above that town, and by large 
boats to South Waſhington, 40 miles 
further, and by raits to Sarecto, which 
is nearly 70 miles. The whole length 
of Cape Fear river is about 200 miles. 

CAPE May, is the S. weſternmoſt 
point of the ſtate of New-Jerſey, and 


N. lat. 39. W. long. 75. 2. It lies 20 
miles N. E. from Cape Henlopen, which 
forms the S. W. point of the mouth of 
Delaware bay, as Cape May docs the 
N. E. 

Cart Max Co. ſpreads northward, 
around the cape of its name, is a 
healthy, ſandy tract of country, of ſuf- 
ficient fertility to give ſupport to 2571 
induſtrious and peaceable inhabitants, 
The county is divided into Upper, 
Middle, and Lower piscincts. 


na, S. America. 


America. 

CARACCAS, a province of Terra Fir- 
ma, S. America, lying on the ſouthern 
coaſt of the Caribbean Sea. This coaſt 
is bordered in its greateſt length by a 
chain of mountains, running E. and 
W. and divided into many fruitful val- 
lies, whoſe direction and opening are 
towards the N. It has maritime forti- 
fied towns, Puerto Cahelo, and La 
Guayra. The Dutch carry thither to 
the Spaniards all forts of European 
goods, eſpecially linen, making vatt re- 
turns of filver and cocoa. The cocoa 
tree grows herc in abundance, There 
are from 500 to 2000 trees in a walk, 
or plantation. Theſe nuts are paſſed 


bay of Campeachy. N. lat. 10. 12. W. 
long. 67. 10. See St. John de Leon. 
 CARAMANTA, a province of Terra 
Firma, 8. America, lying on the river 
Cauca, bounded N. by the diſtrict of 
Carthagena 
and S. and W. by Popayan, in the 
audience of Panama. It is a valley, 
ſurrounded by high mountains; and 
there are waters from which the na- 
tives extract very good ſalt, The 
capital of the ſame name lies in N. lat. 


; 
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6. 18. W. long. 75. 1. 
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of the county to which it gives name. 


CAPERIVACA, a large river in Guia- 


CArIA PO, a harbour in Chili, 8. 


for money, and are uſed as ſuch in the 


E. by New- Granada; 
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CaRANCAS, a province and juriſ- 
Aiction under the biſhop of Plata, and 
70 leagues W. of that city, in Peru, 
very barren in corn and grain, &c. but 
abounding in cattle, Here are a great 
number of ſilver mines conſtantly work - 
ed, among which that called Tureo, 
and by the miners Machacado, is very 
remarkable. The fibres of the filver 
torming an admirable intermixture with 
the {tone 3 ſuch mines are generally the 
There are other maſſes of ſil- 


ble, being found in the barren ſandy 
detarts, where they find, by digging 
only, detached lumps of filver, unmix- 


ed with any ore or ſtone. Thele lumps 
are called papas, becauſe taken out of 


the ground as that root is, and have 
the appearance of melted ſilver; which 
proves that they are thus formed by 
fulon, Some of theſe papas have 
weighed from 50 to 150 Marks, being 
a Paris foot in length. 

CaRavaca, ariver in Peru, S. Ame- 
rica, famed for its golden ſands. 

CARDIGAN, about 20 miles E. of 
Dartmouth College, New-Hampſhire, 
The townſhip of Orange once bore this 
name, which ſee. 35 

Caklaco, a large gulf in the province 
of Comana, Terra Firma, S. America. 


On the northern ſide at its mouth is 


Fort St. Vago, in N. lat. 10. 7. W. long. 
63. 30. and on the ſouthern tide Cape 
Bordones. | | 
Caklacov, is the chief of the ſmall 
iſles dependent on Grenada I. in the 
W. Indies; ſituated 4 leagues from 
Ile Rhonde, which is a like diſtance 
trom the N. end of Grenada. It con- 


tains 6913 acres of fertile and well cul- 


tated land, producing about a mil- 
lion Ibs. of cotton, beſides corn, yams, 
potatoes and plantains for the negroes, 
It has two ſingular plantations, and a 
town called Hzl/borough. 
_ CaRIBEANA, now called Paria, or 
New Audalufia, which ee. 
CARIBBEE Jflands, in the Weſt-In- 
dies, extend in a ſemicircular form from 
the iſland of Porto Rico, the eaſternmoſt 
of the Antilles, to the coaſt of S. Ame- 
rica. The ſea thus incloſed, hy the 


main land and the iſles, is called the 


Caribbean Sea; and its great channel 


leads N. weſtward to the head of the 


gulf of Mexico, through the Sea of 
Honduras. The chief of theſe iſlands. 


CAR 79 
are Santa Cruz, Sombuca, Anguilla, 
St. Martin, St. Bartholomew, Barbuda, 
Saba, St, Euſtatia, St. Chriſtopher, Ne- 
vis, Antigua, Montlerat, Guadaloupe, 
Deſeada, Mariagalante, Dominico, Mar- 
tinico, St. Vincent, Barbadoes, and 
Grenada. Theſe are again claſſed into 
Windward and Leeward jfles by ſea- 
men, with regard to the uſual courſes 
of ſhips, from Old Spain or to the Ca- 
naries, to Carthegena or New-Spain aud 
Porto Bello. The geographical tables 


| and maps claſs them into great and lit- 


tle Antilles; and authors vary much 
concerning this laſt diſtinction. See 
Antilles. | ; 

The Charaibes or Caribbees were the 
ancient natives of the Windward iſlands, 
hence many geographers confhne the 
term to thele iſles only. Moſt of theſe 
were anciently poſſeſſed by a nation of 
cannihals, the terror of the mild and in- 
offenſive inhabitants of Hiſpaniola; who 
frequently expreſſed to Coſumbus their 
dread of theſe fierce invaders. Thus 
when theſe iflands were afterwards diſ- 
covered by that great man, they were 
denominated Charibhean Iſles. The 
inſular Charaibs are ſuppoſed to be 
immediately deſcended from the Ga- 
libis Indians, or Charaibes of South. 
America. 

CARIBOU, an iſland towards the E. 
end of Lake Superior, in N. America, 
N. W. of Croſs Cape, and S. weſterly 
of Montreal Bay. 

CARIPOUS, a nation of S. America, 
inhabiting a country to the N. of the 
river Amazon; who are at perpetual 
war with the Caribbees. 

CARLISLE, the chief town of Cum- 
berland co. Pennſylvania, on the poſt road 
from Philadelphia to Pittſburg; is 125 
miles W. by N. from the former, and 
178 E. from the latter, and 18 S. W. from 
Harriſburgh. Its ſituation is pleaſant 
and healthy, on a plain near the ſouth- 
ern bank of Conedogwinet creek, a wa- 
ter of the Suſquehannah. The town 
contains about 400 houſes, chiefly of 
{tone and brick, and about 1500 inhabi- 
tants. The ſtreets interſect each other 
at right angles, and the public build. 
ings are a college, court-houſe and 
gaol, and 4 edifices for public worſhip. 
Of theſe the Preſbyterians, Germans, 
Epiſcopalians, and Roman Catholics, 
have each one. Dickinſon College, 


| named after the celebrated John Pick- 


inſon, 
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inſon, Eſq. author of ſeveral valuable 


tracts, has a principal, 3 profeſſors, a 
philoſophical apparatus, and a library 
containing near 3000 volumes. Its re- 
venue ariſes from L. 4000 in funded cer- 
tificates, and 10,000 acres of land. In 
1787 there were 80 ſtudents, and its 
reputation is daily increafing. About 
40 years ago this ſpot was inhabited by 
Indians, and wild beaſts. 

CARL1sLE, a bay on the W. fide of 
the iſland of Barbadoes, in the Weſt- 
Indies, fituated between James and 
Charles Forts, on which ſtands Bridge- 
town, the capital of the iſland, in N. 
lat. 13. 9. W. long. 60. 3. : 

CAaRLos, a fort on the N. coaſt of 
Terra Firma, on an iſland which com- 
mands the channel between the gulf of 


Venezuela, and that of Maracaybo on 


the S. little more than 2o miles N. trom 
the town of Maracayho. 
CARLos, or Juan Ponce. Sce Calos. 
CAR Los, a tovm of Veragua, in New- 
Spain, 45 miles S. W. of Santa Fe. It 


ſtands on à large bay, N. lat. 7. 40. W. | 


long. 82. 10. 
ARLOSA, 2 town in the interior 

art of Brazil, in the x 5th degree of S. 
tua, on the S. E. tide of St. Fran- 
cis R. and N. by W. from Villa Nova. 

CARMEL, a townſhip in Dutcheſs 
county, New-York. By the ſtate cen- 
ſis of 1796, 237 of its inhabitants were 
electors. 

CanmrLO, a river on the coaſt of 
New-Albion, S. eaſtward of Franciſco 
Bay, N. lat. 36. 55. A little north- 
ward from it is Sir Francis Drake's 
harbour, where that navigator lay five 
weeks. : 

CARNFRO, a cape in the S. Sea, near 
Santa Maria, on the coaſt of Peru. 


Lat. 1. 35. S. long. 77. 20. W. 


CARNESVILLE, the chief town of 


Franklin co. Georgia, 100 miles N. W. 


of Auguſta. It contains a court-houle, 
and about 20 dwelling-houſes. 

CAROLINA. See North. Carolina, 
and Souib- Carolina. 


CAROLIN E Co. in Virginia, is on the 


S. fide of Rappahannock R. which ſe- 


| parates it from King George's co, It 
is about 40 miles ſquare, and contains 


17,439 inhabitants, including 10,292 
ſlaves. | 

CAROLINE Co. on the eaſtern ſhore 
in Maryland, borders on Delaware ſtate 


to the E. and contains 9506 inhabitants, 


_— 


the province of Coſta Rica, with a biſh- 


CAR 
incluting 2057 ſlaves, Its chief town 
Danton, 

CARORA, a town of Terra Firma, 
N. America, about 110 miles N. E. 
from Gibraltar on Maracaybo Lake. 

CAROUGE, PoINT, the northernmoſt 
extremity of the iſland of St. Domingo, 
in the W. Indies; 25 miles N. from 
the town of St. Jago. 


CaRR, a tmall plantation in Lincoln 


co. diſtrict of Maine. 

CARRANTASCALAGOON, is a large 
gulf on the 8. fide of the bay of Hon- 
duras, about 70 miles N. W. of Cape 
Gracios a Dios, and nearly as far S. E. 
from Brewer's Lagoon. 


CARTER, a new co. in the ſtate of 


Tenneſſee, formed of a part of the co. 
of Waſhington. | 
CARTERET Cape. See Roman. 


CARTERET, a maritime co. of New- 


bern diſtrict, N. Carolina, on Core and 
Pamlico Sounds. It contains 3732 in- 
habitants, including 713 ſlaves. Beau- 
fort is the chief town. 
CARTERSVILLE, a town in Powha- 


tan co. Virginia, on the S. fide of James 


R. 40 miles above Richmond. 
CARTHAGENA, a bay, harbour, and 
town, and the chief ſea-port in Terra 
Firma, S. America. The city of Car- 
thagena is large, rich and ſtrongly for- 
tified, and the chief of the province of 
the fame name, with a biſhop's ſee, and 
one of the beſt harbours in America. 
The entrance into this is ſo narrow 
that only one ſhip can enter at a time; 
and it ts defended by three forts. All 
the revenues of the King of Spain from 
New-Granada and Terra Firma, are 
brought to this place. Sir Francis 
Drake took this city, and carried off 
immenſe plunder in 158 5. The French 
plundered it in 1697; but admiral 
Vernon in 1741, though he had taken 
the caſtles, was obliged to abandon the 
ſiege, for want of ſkill in the command- 
ers of the land forces, and the ſickneſs 
that was among them, not to mention 
the difference between the admiral} and 
the general. The ſtreets of the town 
are ſtraight, broad and well paved. 
The houſes are built of ſtone or brick, 
and are one ſtory high. Here is alſo a 
court of inquiſition. N. lat. 10. 27. 
W. long. 75. 22. e 8 


CARTHAGO, formerly a conſiderable 


town of New Spain in N. America, in 
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ob's ſee, and the ſeat of a Spaniſh go- 


vernor; at preſent mean and ineonſide- 
rable; and is 360 miles W. of Pana- 
ma. N. lat. 9. 5. W. long. 83. 
CARVEL OF ST. THOMAS, a rock 
between the Virgin iſles E. and Porto 
Rico on the W. At a ſmall diftauce 
it appears like a fail, as it is white and 
has two points. Between it and St. 


Thomas, paſſes Sir Francis Drake's 


channel, 

CaRveR, a townſhip in Plymouth 
Here is a pond 
with ſuch plenty of iron ore, that 500 
tons have been dragged out of the 
clear water in a year. They have a 


furnace upon a ſtream which runs from 


the pond; and the jron. made of this 
ore is better than thac made out of bog 
ore, and ſome is almoſt as good as re- 
fined iron. | 

CarRveR's River, a branch of St. 
Peter's R. which empties into the 
Miſſiſippi. 
river. 

CASACORES, a lake in Paraguay or 
La Plata in 8. America, about 100 
miles long. | 

Casco Bay, in the diſtrict of Maine, 
ſpreads N. W. between Cape Elizabeth 
on the S. W. and Cape Small Point on 


the N. E. Within theſe points, which 


are about 40 miles apart, are about 
300 ſmall iſlands, ſome of which are 
inhabited, and nearly all. more or leſs 
cultivated. The land on theſe iſlands, 
and on the oppoſite coaſt on the main, 
is the beſt for agriculture of any on the 


ſea coaſt of this country. Caſco in- 


cludes ſeveral bays. Maquoit Bay lays 
about 20 miles N. of Cape Elizabeth. 
The waters of - Caſco extend ſeveral 
arms or creeks of ſalt water into the 


country. The waters go up Meadow's 


R. where veſſels of a conſiderable ſize 
are carried by the tide, and where it 
flows within one mile of the waters of 
Kennebeck. On the E. fide of Cape 
Elizabeth is the arm of the ſea called 
Stroudwater, Farther E. is Preſumpſcot 
R. Formerly%alled Prefumpca, or Pre- 
ſumpkeag, which riſes in Sebago Pond. 
This river opens to the waters of Caſco 
Bay on the E. 

is not great, but it has ſeveral valuable 
mills upon it. Rayal's R. called by the 
natives Weſtecuſtego, falls into the bay 
6 miles from Preſumpſcot R. It has 
2 good harbour at its mouth for ſmall 


See St. Pierre or Peter's | 


of Portland; its extent | 
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veſſels; and has ſeveral mills upon it; 
2 miles higher a fall obſtructs the navi - 


gation. Between it and Kennebeck 
there are no rivers; ſome creeks and 
harbours of Caſco Bay throw themſelves 
into the main land, affording harbours 
for ſmall veſſels, and interſecting the 
country in various forms. 

CASPEAN, or Beautiful, a ſmall lake 
in Greenſborough, Vermont. It has 
Hazen block-houſe on its weſtern ſide. 
It is a head water of La Moille river. 

CASQUIPIBIAC, a river on the north- 
ern ſide of Chaleur Bay, about a league 
from Black Cape, N. W. by N. in the 
bottom of Caſquipibiac Cove, at the diſ- 
tance of about one league from which 
is the great river of Caſquipibiac. It 
lies about weſt from the former, and af- 
fords a ſmall cod and ſalmon fiſhery. 

CassSITAH, an Indian town in the 
weltern part of Georgia, which, as well 
as the Coweta town, is 60 miles below 
the Horſe Ford, on Chattahouſee river. 

CasTILE DEL ORO. See Terra 
Firma. 

CASTINE, the ſhire town of Hancock 
co. diſtrict of Maine, is ſituated on Pe- 
nobicot bay. It was taken from the 
town of Penohſcot, and incorporated in 
Feb. 1796. It is named after a French 
gentleman who reſided here 130 years 
ago, as alſo 

CASTINE Riwer, which is about 14 
miles long, is navigable for 6 miles, and 
has ſeveral mills at the head of it. Id 
empties into Ponobſcot bay. | 

CASTILETOWN, a townſhip in Rich- 
mond co. Staten I. New-York, which 
contains 805 inhabitants, including 114 
ſlaves. 114 of its inhabitants are elec- 
tors. 1 | 

CASTLETON, a townſhip and river” 
in Rutland co. Vermont, 20 miles S. E. 
of Mt. Independence, at Ticonderoga. 
Lake Bombazon is chiefly in this town, 


and fends its waters into Caſtleton R. 


which, riſing in Pittsford, paſſes through 
this town in a S. weſteriy courſe, and 
falls into Pultney R. in the town of 
Fairhaven, a little below Col. Lyon's 
iron works. Fort Warner itands in this 
town. Inhabitants 805. 

CasToOR's R. in Newfoundland II- 
and, empties in the harbour of St. John's. 
Its fize is conſiderable for x 5 miles from 
the ſea. 

CASTRO, a ſtrong town in S. Ameri- 


ca, in Chili, and capital of the ifland of 
F Chiloe. 


Rr 
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Chiloe. It was taken by the Dutch in 
1643, and is 180 miles S. of Baldivia ; 
ſubject to Spain. | | 

. CASTRO VIRREYNA, or Viregna, a 


| town and juriſdiction in S. America, in 


Peru, ſubject to the archbiſhop of Lima, 


markable for its valuable wool, grain, | 


r 
Fuits, filver mines, tobacco, and whole- 
ſome air. The town is 125 miles S. E. 
of Lima. S. lat. 12. 50. W. long. 74.45. 
CASWELL Co. in H illſborough diſtrict, 
N. Carolina, borders on Virginia N. 
It contains 10,096 inhabitants, of whom 
2,7 36 are ſlaves. Leeſburg is the chief 
town, 


Car Hand, or Guanahani, one of | 


Bahama iſlands. It was the firſt land 
diſcovered by Columbus, to which he 


gave the name of St, Salvadore, on Oct. 


11, 1492. It lies on a particular bank 
to the E. of the Great Bahama Bank, 
from which it is parted by a narrow 


channel, called Exuma Sound. N. lat. 


24. 30. W. long. 74. 30. 
.- CaTaBaw River. See Wateree. 


CaTaBAw Indians, a imall tribe who 


have one town called Catabaw, fituated 
on the river of that name, N. lat. 44. 39. 


on the boundary line between N. and 


S. Carolina, and contains about 450 in- 
habitants, of which about 1 5 are fight- 
ing men. They are the only tribe which 
reſides in the ſtate: 144, ooo acres of 
land were granted them by the proprie- 


tary government. Theſe are the re- 


mains of a formidable nation, the brav- 
eſt and moſt generous enemy the fix na- 
tions had; but they have degenerated 


| fince they have been ſurrounded by the 


whites. ; 

_ CaTaRaQUA, Catarakui, or Catera- 
qui, appear in old maps, thus varied, as 
the name of Lake Ontario, and its out- 
let Iroquois R.; but theſe names are 
now obſolete. 

_ CaTawessY, a townſhip in North- 
umberland co. Pennſylvania, ſituated on 
the 8. E. bank of the E. branch of Suſ- 
quehannah R. oppoſite the mouth of 


Fiſhing Creek, and about 20 miles N. 
E. of Sunbury. | 


_ CaTHANCE, or Cathants, a ſmall ri- 
ver in Lincoln co. Maine, which riſes in 


Topſham, and _— into Merry 


Meeting Bay, and has ſeveral mills upon it. 

CaTHERINE's ISLE, Sr. a ſmall iſland 
in the captainſhip of St. Vincent's, in 
Brazil, belonging to the Portugueſe, 47 
leagues S. of Cananea I. It is about 25 
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miles from N. to S. inhabited by In- 
dians, who aſſiſt the Portugueſe againſt 
their enemies, the natives of Brazil. S. 
lat. 27. 10. W. long. 47. 15. 
Alſo, a pleaſant iſſand on the harbour 
of Sunbury, in the ſtate of Georgia. 
Alſo, a ſmall productive iſland on the 
ſouth coaſt of St. Domingo, 20 leagues 
eaſtward of the town of St. Domingo. 
CATHERINE's Town, in Ontario co. 
New-York, lies 3 miles S. of the S. end 
of Seneca Jake. | 
CATO, a military townſhip in New- 


York ſtate, 12 miles S. E. of lake Onta- 


rio, and about 20 S. of Oſwego Fort. 
CATTAHUNK, one of the Elizabeth 


iſles, in the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, See 


Buzzard's Bay. 
Cavuca, a river in the iſthmus of Da- 


rien, whoſe ſource is in common with 
that of La — „in the lake Papos, 
near the 8th degree of S. latitude, and 


which falls into this laſt river. 

CAVALLO, a ſea- port town in the pro- 
vince of Venezuela; on Terra Firma, or 
iſthmus of Darien, 25 miles N. E. of St. 
Jago de Leon. It is well fortified, and 
in a former war was unſucceſsfully at- 
tacked by Commodore Knowles. Lat. 
10. 15. long. 68. 12. 

CAVAILLON, a town on the S. fide 
of the S. peninſula of the iſland of St. 
Domingo, about 3 leagues N. E. of Les 
Cayes, and 5 W. by S. of St. Louis. 
N. lat. 18. 16. 

CAVENDISH, a townſhip in Windſor 
co. Vermont, W. of Weathersfield, ou 
Black river, having 493 inhabitants. 
Upon this river, and within this town- 
ſhip, the channel has been worn 


down 100 feet, and rocks of very large 


dimenſions have been undermined and 
thrown down one upon another. Holes 
are wrought in the rocks of various di- 
menſions, and forms; ſome cylindrical, 


from 1 to 8 feet in diameter, and from 


1 to 15 feet in depth; others are of a 
ſpherical form, from 6 to 20 feet diame- 
ter, worn almoſt perfectly ſmooth, into 
the ſolid body of a rock. | 

CAvIANA, an iſland in 8. America, 
towards the N. W. fide of Amazon R. 
and in 30 N. latitude. 


CAVOGLIERO, a bay on the S. fide | 


of the iſland of St. Domingo, at the 
mouth of the river Romaine, 24 leagues 
E. of St. Domingo. ty 
CAXAMARQUA, a juriſdiction in Peru, 
S. America, uiider the biſhop of 2 
N 1 5 
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lying between the two Cordilleras of the 
* it produces plenty of all kinds 
of grain, fruits and vegetables ; alſo cat- 
tle, and eſpecially hogs. They have 
here a conſiderable trade with Chincay, 
Lima, Truxiilo, &c. Here the Indians 
weave cotton for ſhips ſails, bed cur- 


tains, quilts, hammocks, &c. There 


are ſome ſilver mines, but of little con 
ſequence. The town of the ſame name 
is ſituated N. E. from the city of Trux- 


CAXA MARQUILA, a ſmall juriſdiRion 
likewiſe in Peru, under the biſhop of 


Truxillo. | 
Ca vAHAA, or Cayuga, ſometimes 


called the Great River, empties in 


at the S. bank of lake Erie, 40 miles 
eaſtward of the mouth of Huron; hav- 
ing an Indian town of the ſame name on 
its banks. It is navigable for boats; 
and its mouth is wide, and deep enough 
to receive large floops from the lak-. 
Near this are the celebrated rocks which 
project over the lake. They are ſeveral 
miles in length, and riſe 40 or 50 feet per- 
pendicular out of the water, Some 
parts of them conſiſt of ſeveral ſtrata of 
different colours, lying in a horizontal 


direction; and ſo exnctly parallel, that 


they reſemble the work of art. The 
view from the land is grand, but the 


water preſents the moſt magnificent pro- 


{pe& of this ſublime work of nature; it 
is attended, however, with great dan- 


ger; for if the leaſt ſtorm ariſes, the 


torce of the ſurf is ſuch that no 
veſſel can eſcape heing daſhed to 
pieces againſt the rocks. Col. Broadſ- 
head ſuffered ſhipwreck here in the late 


war, and loit a number of his men, when 


a ſtrong wind aroſe, ſo that the laſt ca- 
noe narrowly eſcaped. The heathen 
Indians, when they paſs this impending 
danger, offer a ſacrifice of tobacco to 
the water. 

Part of the boundary line between 
the U. S. A. and the Indians, begins at 
the mouth of Cayahaga, and runs up 
the ſame to the portage between that 
and the Tuſcarawa branch of the Mult 
Kingum. | 

The Caynga nation, conſiſting of 500 
Indians, 40 of whom reſide in the United 
States, the relt in Canada, receive of the 
ſtate of New-York an annuicy of 2300 
dollars, hefides 5; dollars granted to one 
of their chiefs, as a conſideration for 


lands fold by them to the ſtate, and 500 


Eare. 
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dollars from the United States, agreea- 
bly to the treaty of 1794. See Six Nations. 

CAYENNE, a province in S. America, 
belonging to the French, and the only 
part of the continent which they poſſeſs; 
bounded N. and E. by the Atlantic 
ocean; S. by Amazonia; and W. by 
Guiana, or Surinam. It extends 240 
miles along the coaſt of Guiana, and 
nearly 300 miles within land; lying be- 
tween the equator and the 5th degree of 
N. lat. The coaſt is low and marſhy, 
and ſubject to inundations, from the 
multitude of rivers which ruſh down 
the mountains with great impetuoſity. 
The ſoil is in many places fertile, pro- 
ducing ſugar, tobacco, Indian corn, 
fruits, &c. The French have taken poſ- 


ſeſſion of an iſland upon the coaſt called 


alſo Cayenne, which, as likewiſe the 
whole country, takes its name from the 
river that is northward of it. 
_ CAYENNE R. riſes in the mountains 
near the lake of Parima, runs through the 
country of the Galibis, a nation 
Charibbee Indians, and is 100 leagues 
long; the iſland which it environs, is 
18 leagues in circuit, is good and fertile, 
but unhealthy. - In 1752, the exports of 
the colony were 260, 541 Ibs. of arnotto, 
$0,363 lbs. ſugar, 17,919 lbs. cotton, 
26,88 lbs. coffee, 91,916 lbs. cocoa, be- 
ſide timber and planks. The French 
firſt ſettled here in 162 5, and built the 
fort of Ceperou, but were often forced 
to quit it, yet returned thither again, as 
in 1640, 1652, and 1654, and were for- 
ced to leave it for want of reinforce- 
ments. The Dutch ſettled here in 
1655, but were driven out by M. de la 
The Dutch had their revenge 
in 1676, and drove out the French ; but 
were themſelves beat out, the year at- 
ter, by d Eſtrees. | | 
CaYEs, Lets, a ſea- port town on the 
S. fide of the S. peninſnla of the ifland 
of St. Domingo, 13 leagues W. by S. of 
St. Louis. N. lat. 18. 12. 
CAYLOMA, a juriſdiction under the 
biſhop of Arequipa, 32 leagues E. of 
that city, in S. America, in Peru, fa- 
maus tor the ſilver mines in the mountains 
of the lame name; which are very rich, 
though they have been worked for a 
long time. The country round it is 
cold and barren. There is an «flice 
here for receiving the king's fifths, and 
vending quickſilver. 
CAYMANS, 3 [mall iſlands, 55 leagues 
F 2 N. 
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N. N. W. of the iſland of Jamaica, and 
the Weſt-Indies ; the moſt ſoutherly of 
which is called the Great Caymans, 
which is inhabited by 160 people, who 
are deſcendants of the old buccaniers. 
It has no harbour for fhips of burden, 
only a tolerable anchoring place on the 
S. W. The climate and foil are ſingu- 
larly ſalubrious, and the people are vigo- 
rous, and commonly live to a great age. 
They raiſe all kind of produce for their 
own uſe and to ſpare. Their chief em- 
ployment is to pilot veſſels to the adja- 
cent iſlands, and to fiſh for turtle; with 
which laſt they ſupply Port Royal and 
ather places in great quantities. Great 
Caymans lies in N. lat. 15. 48. W. long. 
80. 50. | 

_ CaymiITEg, GRANDE, an ifland on 
the N. fide of the 8. peninſula of the 
iſland of St. Domingo, 2 leagues long 
and one broad. 

 Carvsa, a beautiful lake in Onon- 
daga co. New-York, from 35 to 40 miles 
long, about 2 miles wide, in ſome places 
3, and abounds with ſalmon, haſs, cat- 
fiſh, eels, &c. It lies between Seneca 
and Owaſco lake, and at the N. end 
empties into Scayace R. which is the 8. 
eaſtern part of Seneca R. whole waters 
run to lake Ontario. On each fide of 
the lake is a ferry houſe, where good at- 
tendance is given. The reſervation lands 
of the Cayuga Indians lie on both ſides 
of the lake at its northern end. 


| CAZARES, a town of Mexico. See 


 CAZENOVIA, a new and thriving 
townſhip, in Herkemer co. New-York, 
40 miles weſtward of Whiteſtown. By 
the ſtate cenſus of 1796, 274 of its in- 
hahitants are electors. 


CECIL, a townſhip in Waſhington co. 


Pennſylvania. : 
CEDAR Point, a port of entry in 
Charles co. Maryland, on the E. tide of 
Patowmac R. about 12 miles below 
Port Tobacco, and 96 8. by W. of Bal- 
timore. Its exports are chiefly tobac- 
co and Indian corn, and in 1794, a- 
mounted in value to 18,593 dollars. 
CEDAR Point, a cape on the W. ſide 
of Delaware Bay in St. Mary's co. Ma- 
ryland. | 
CEDAR Lick, a ſalt ſpring in the ſtate 
of Tenneſſee, 19 miles from Naſhville, 
4 from Big Spring, and 6 from Little 
Spring. | . 
CENTREVILLE, the chief town of 


alſo make cotton ſail cloth. 


} tened when young. 


CHA 
Queen Anne's co. and on the E. fide of 
Cheſapeak bay in Maryland. It lies be- 
tween the forks of Corſica creek, which 
runs into Cheſter R. and has been lately 
laid out; 18 miles S. of Cheſter; 34 
S. E. by E. of Baltimore, and 95 8. W. 
by 8. of Philadelphia. N. lat. 39. 6. 
CESSARES, a territory northward of 
Patagonia in S. America, in the 48th 


degree of S. lat. inhabited by a mixt tribe 
of that name deſcended from the Span- 


iards; being the people of 3 ſhips that 
were wrecked on this coaſt in 1 540. 
CHABAQUIDDICK Je, belongs to 
Duke's co. Maſlachuſetts. It lies near 
to, and extends acroſs the E. end of 
Martha's Vineyard iſland. 
CHACAPOYAS, a juriſdiction under the 
biſhop of Truxillo, in Peru, 8. Ameri- 
ca. The Indians make a great variety 
of cottons and tapeſtry here, which for 


the livelineſs of the colours and neatneſs 


They 
It lies 


of the work deſerve attention. 


within the Cordilleras. 
CrHacraw Hzills, in the N. W. cor- 


ner of Georgia river. 


CHACTaws,ortlat heads, are a power- 
ful, hardy, ſubtile and intrepid race of 
Indians, who inhabit a very fine and 
extenſive tract of hilly country, with 
latge and fertile plains intervening, be- 
tween the Alabama and Miſſiſippi rivers, 
and in the weſtern part of the ſtate of 
Georgia. This nation had, not many 
years ago, 43 towns and villages, in 
three diviſions, containing 12, 123 ſouls, 
of which 4,041 were fighting men. 
They are called by the traders Flat- 
heads, all the males having the fore and 
hind part of their ſkulls artificially flat- 


the Muicogulges, are ſlovenly and ne- 
gligent in every part of their dreſs, but 


otherwiſe are ſaid to be ingenious, ſen- 
ſible and virtuous men, bold and in- 


trepid, yet quiet and peaceable. Some 
late travellers, however, have obſerved 
that they pay little attention to the moſt 
neceſſary rules of moral conduct, at 
leaſt that unnatural crimes were too 
frequent among them. Different from 
moſt of the Indian nations bordering on 
the United States, ay have large plan- 
taions or country farms, where they 


employ much of their time in agricultu- 
ral improvements, after the manner of 
the white people. Altho' their territo- 
ries are not {th ſo large as thoſe of the 

. Muſcogulge 


Theſe men, unlike 
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of the Bonnebeag Pond, from which it 
But the project was ſoon laid aſide. 


.  Chadbourne, one of the firſt ſettlers, who 


the N. Sea, and was formerly called La- 


toiſes over; whereas, at Cruces, where 


river. Chagre fort was taken by Admi- 


.Tence, 


CHA 

Muſcogulge confederacy, the number 
of inhabitants is greater. The Chac- 
taws and Creeks are inveterate enemies 
to each other. 

CHADBOURNE?'s River, diſtrict of 
Maine, called by ſome Great Works 
River, about 30 miles from the mouth 


flows. It is ſaid tohave taken its latter 
name from a mill with 18 ſaws, moved 
by one wheel, erected by one Lodors. 


The former name is derived from Mr. 


purchaſed the land on the mouth of it, 
of the natives, and whoſe poſterity poſ- 
ſeſs it at this day. 

CHAGRE, a river and town in Terra 
Firma, S. America. The river opens to 


gortas, from the number of alligators in 
it ; has its ſource in the mountains near 
Cruces, and its mouth is in N. lat. 9. 
where there is a ſtrong fort, built on a 
ſteep rock, on the E. ſide, near the ea 
ſhore, This fort has a commandant, 
and lieutenant, and the garriſon is 
draughted from Panama, to which you 
go by this river, landing at Cruces, about 
5 leagues from Panama, and thence one 
travels by land to that city, Oppoſite to 
fort Chagre is the royal cuſtom- houſe. 
Here the river is broadeſt, being 120 


it begins to be navigable, it is only 20 
toiſes wide; from the town of Chagre, 
to the mouth of the river, is 21 miles 
N. W. by W. but meaſuring by water | 
is 43 miles. There is at Cruces an al- 
calde, who lives at the cuſtom-houſe, 
and takes an account of all goods on the 


ral Vernon, in 1740. 

CHALCO Lake, See Mexico. 

CHALEURS, a deep and broad bay 
en the W. ſide of the gulph of St. Law- 
From this bay to that of Verte, 
on the S. in the 8. E. corner of the gulf, 
is the N. E. fea line of the Britiſh pro- 
vince of New-Brunſwick. | 

CHAMBERSBURgS, a poſt town in 
Pennſylvania, and the chief of Franklin 
co. It is ſituated on the eaſtern branch 
of Conogocheague creek, a water of Po- 
towmac R. in a rich and highly cultivat- 
ed country, and healthy fituation.— 
Here are about 200 houſes, 2 Preſbyte- 
rian churches, a ſtone gaol, a handiome 


court-houſe built of brick, a paper and 
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merchant mill. It is 58 miles E. by 8. 
of Bedford, 11 N. W. of Shippenſburg, 
and 157 W. of Philadelphia. N. lat. 
39. 53. W. long. 77. 30. 

CHAMBLEE R. or Sorell, a water of 
the St. Lawrence, iſſuing from lake 
Champlain, 300 yards wide when low- 
eſt, It is ſhoal in dry ſeaſons ; but of 
ſufficient breadth for rafting lumber, &c. 
ſpring and fall. It was called both So- 
rell and Richlieu when the French held 
Canada. | 

CHAMBLEE Fort, is handſome and 
well built, on the margin of the river of 
the ſame name, about 12 or 15 miles S. 
W. from Montreal, and N. of St. John's 
fort, It was taken by the Americans, 
Oct. 20, 1775, and retaken by the Bri- 
tiſh, Jan. 18, 1776. N. lat. 45. 45. 

CHAMPLAIN, a lake next in ſize to 
lake Ontario, and lies E.N.E. from it, 
forming a part of the dividing line be- 
tween the ſtates of New-York and Ver- 
mont. It took its name from a French 
governor, who was drowned in it, It 
was before called Corlaer's lake. Reck- 
oning its length from Fairhaven to St. 
John's, a courſe nearly N. it is about 200 
miles; its breadth is from 1 to 18 miles, 
being very different in different places ; 
the mean width 1s about 5 miles; and 
it occupies about 500,000 acres, Its 
depth is ſufficient for the largeſt veſſels. 
There are in it above ſixty iflands of 
different ſizes; the moſt conſiderable 
are North and South Hero, and Motte 
iſland, North Hero, or Grand Ifle, 
is 24 miles long, and from 2 to + 
wide, It receives at Ticonderoga the 
waters of Lake George from the S. 8. 
W. which is ſaid to he 100 feet higher 
than the waters of this lake. Halt the 
rivers and ſtreams which riſe in Ver- 
mont fall into it. There are ſeveral 
which come to it from New- York ſtate 
and ſome from Canada; to which laſt 
it ſends its own waters, a N. courſe, 
thro' Sorell or Chamblee river, into the 
St. Lawrence. This lake is well ſtored 
with fiſh, particularly ſalmon, ſalmon- 
trout, ſturgeon and pickerel; and the 
land on its borders, and on the banks of 
its rivers, is good. 

The rocks in ſeveral places appear to 
be marked, and ſtained, with the for- 
mer ſurface ot the lake, many feet high- 
er than it has been ſince its diſcovery 
in 1608, The waters generally riſe 
from about the 2oth of April, to the 

MY: 22th 
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zoth of June, from 4 to 6 feet; the 
eſt variation is not more than 8 

eet. It is ſeldom entirely ſhut up with 
ice, until the middle of January. Be- 
tween the 6th and 15th of April the ice 
generally goes off; and it-is not un- 
common for many ſquare miles of it to 
diſa»pear in one day. 

CHAMPLAIN, a townſhip the moſt 
northerly in Clinton co. New-York, 
which takes its name from the lake on 
which it lies. It was granted to ſome 
Canadian and Nova-Scotia refugees, 
who were either in the ſervice of the 
United States, during the war, or fled 
to th: m for protection. The indigence 
or ill habits of theſe people dar wr 
the breaking up of the ſrttlement; and 
a better ſet of inhabitants have now 
raken their place, The lands are fer- 
tile; and two rivers run through it, well 
ſtored with fiſh. It has 575 inhabi- 
tants, and 3 flaves. By the ſtate cen- 
ſus of 1796, 76 of the inhabitants are 
clectors. * 

CHANCEFORD, a townſhip in York 
co. Pennlylvania, 

CHAPALAN, one of the largeſt lakes 
in Mexico, or New Spain. 

CHAPPEL HILL, a poſt town in O- 


range co, N. Carolina, ſituated on a 


branch of N<-whope creek, which emp- 
ties into the N. W. branch of Cape 
Fear R, This is the ſpot choſen he 
the ſeat of the Univerſity of North-Ca- 
rolina. Few houſes are as yet erefted ; 
but a part of the public buildings were 
in ſuch forwardneſs, that ſtudents were 
admitted, and education commenced in 
Jan. 1796. The beautiful and eleya- 
ted ſcite of this town commands a plea- 
ſing and extenſive view of the ſurround- 
ing country; 12 miles S. by E. of Hill- 
ſiborough, and 472 8. W. of Philadel- 
phia. N. lat. 35. 40. W. long, 79. 6. 

CHARLEMONT, a townſhip in Hamp- 


ſhire co. Maſſachuſetts, 16 miles W. of 


Decrhield, having 665 inhabitants, 
CHARLES R. in Maſtachuſletts, call- 
ed ancienily Quinobequin, is a conſider- 
able ſtream, the principal branch of 
which riſes from a pond bordering on 
Hopkinten. It alles through Holliſ- 
ton and Bellingham, and divides Med- 
way from Medficld, Wrentham, and 
Franklin, and thence into Dedham; 
where, by a curious bend it forms a 
peniniuia of goo acres of land. A ſtream 
called other Brouk, runs out of this 
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river in this town, and falls into Nepon- 
fit R. forming a natural canal, uniting 
the two rivers, and affording a number 
of excellent mill-tcats. From Dedham 
the courſe of the river is northerly, di- 
viding Newton from Needham, Weſ- 
ton, and Waltham, paſſing over roman. 
tic falls; it then bends to the N.E. and 
E. through Watertown and Cambridge, 
and paſſing into Boſton harbour, mingles 
with the waters of Myſtic R. at the 
point of the peninſula of Charleſtown, _ 
It is navigable for boats to Watertown, 
7 miles. The molt remarkable bridges 
on this river are thoſe which connect 
Boſton with Charleſtown and Cam- 
bridge. See Boſton. There are 7 paper 
mills on this river, befides other mills. 

CHARLES Co. on the weſtern ſhore of 
Maryland, lies between Potowmack and 
Patuxent rivers. Its chief town is Port 
Tobacco, on the river of that name. Its 
extreme length is 28 miles, its breadth 
24, and it contains 20,613 inhabitants, 
including 10, 8 5 flaves. The country 
has few hills, is general:y low and ſandy, 
and produces tobacco, Indian corn, 
{weet potatoes, &c. 

CHARLES CITY Co. in Virginia, lies 
between Chickahominy and James ri- 
vers. It contained formerly part of what 
now forms Prince George's co. It has 
$5838 inhabitants, including 3141 ſlaves. 

CHARLES, a cape ot Virginia, in about 
N. lat. 37 15. It is on the N. ſide of 


the mouth of Ch-ſapeak bay, having 


Cape Henry oppoſite to it. 

{ ono — on the S. W. part 
of the ſtrait entering into Hudſon Bay. 
N, lat, 62. 40. W. long. 75. 15. 

CHARLESTOWN, a poſt town in Ce- 
ci] co. Maryland, near the head of Che- 
ſapeak bay; 6 miles E. N. E. from 
the mouth ef Suſquehannah R.; 10 W. 
S. W. from Elkton. and 50 S. W. by 
W. from Philadelphia, Here are about 
20 houſes, chiefly inhahited by fiſher- 
men employed in the herring fithery. 
N, lat. 39+ 34+» 

CHARLESTON, a diſtrict in the Low. 
er country of S. Carolina, ſubdivided in- 
to 14 pariſhes, This large diſtrict, of 
which the city of Charleſton is the chict 
town, lies between Santee and Comba- 
hee rivers. It pays 21,4731. 148. 6d. ſter. 
taxes. It ſends to the ſtate legiſlature 
43 repreſentatives and 13 ſenators, and 
1 member to Congreſs. It contains 66986 


inhabitants, of whom only 163 52 are free. 


CHARLESTON, 
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CHARLESTON, the metropolis of S. 
Carolina, is the moſt conſiderable town in 


the ſtate z ſituated in the diftri& of the 


ſame name, and on the tongue of land 
formed by the confluent ſtreams of Aſh- 


ley and Cooper, which are ſhort rivers, | 


but large and navigable. Theſe waters 


unite immediately below the city, and 


form a ſpacious and convenient harbour; 
which communicates with the ocean juſt 
below Sullivan's I. ; which it leaves on 
the N. 7 miles S. E. of Charleſton. In 
theſe rivers the tide riſes, in common, 
about 64 feet; but uniformly riſes 10 or 
12 inches more during a night tide. 
The fact is certain; the cauſe unknown. 
The continual agitation which the tides 
occaſion in the waters which almoſt ſur- 
round Charlefton—the refreſhing ſea- 
breezes which are regularly felt, and the 
ſmoke ariſing from ſo many chimneys, 
render this city more healthy than any 
part of the low country in the ſouthern 
ſtates. On this account it is the reſort 


of great numbers of gentlemen, invalids 


from the W. India iflands, and of the 
rich planters from the country, who 
come here to ſpend the fickly months, as 
they are called, in queſt of health and of 


the ſocial enjoyments which the city af- 


fords. And in no part of America are 
the ſocial bleſſings enjoyed more ration- 
ally and liberally than here. Unaffect- 
ed hofpitality—affability—eaſe of man- 
ners and addreſs—and a diſpoſition to 
make their gueſts welcome, eaſy and 


_ pleaſed with themſelves, are character- 


iſtics of the reſpectable people of 
Charleſton. In ſpeaking of the capital, 
it ought to be obſerved, for the honour 
of the people of Carolina in general, 
that when in common with the other 
colonies, in the conteſt with Britain, 
they reſolved againſt the uſe of certain 
luxuries, and even neceflaries of life; 
thoſe articles, which improve the mind, 
enlarge the underſtanding, and correct 
the taſte, were excepted ;- the importa- 
tion of books was permitted as for- 


merly. 


The land on which the town is built, 


is flat and low, and the water brackiſh 


and unwholeſome. The ftreets are pretty 
regularly cut, and open beautiful proſ- 


pects, and have ſubterranean drains to 


carry off filth and keep the city clean and 
healthy; but are too narrow for ſo large 
2 place and ſo warm a climate. Their 
general breadth is from 35 to 66 feet. 
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| The houſes which have been lately 
built, are brick, with tiled roofs. The 
buildings in general are elegant, andmoſt 
of them are neat, airy and well furniſhed. 
The public buildings are, an exchange, 
a ſtate-houſe, an armoury, a poor-houte, 
and an orphan's houſe. Here are ſeve- 
ral reſpectable academies. Part of the 
old barracks has been handſomely fitted 
up, and converted into a college, and 
there are a number of ſtudents ; but it 
can only be called as yet a reſpectable 
academy. Here are two banks—a branch 
of the national bank, and the S. Carolina 
bank, eftabliſhed in 1792. The houſes 
for public worſhip are two Epiſcopal 
churches, two for Independents, one for 
Scetch Preſbyterians, one for Baptiſts, 
one for German Lutherans, two for 
Methodiſts, one for French Proteſtants, 
a meeting-houlſe for 5 ary a Roman 
Catholic chapel, and a Jewiſh ſynagogue. 

Little attention is paid to the public 

markets; a great Las run of the moſt 
wealthy inhabitants —_ plantations 
from which they receive ſupplies of al- 
moſt every article of living. The coun- 
try abounds with poultry and wild 
ducks. Their beef, mutton and veal 
are not generally of the beſt Kind; and 
few fiſh are found in the market. 
In 1787, it was computed that there 
were 1600 houſes in this city, and 1 5,000 
inhabitants, including 5, 400 ſlaves; and 
what evinces the healthineſs ot the place, 
upwards of 200 of the white inhabi- 
tants were above 60 years of age. In 
1791, there were 16,359 inhabitants, of 
whom 7684 were ſlaves. This city has 
often ſuffered much by fire, the laſt and 
moſt deſtructive happened as late as 
June, 1796. 

Charleſton was incorporated in 1783, 
and divided into three wards, which 
choſe as many wardens, from among 
whom the citizens elect an intendant 
of the city. The intendant and war- 
dens form the city-council, who have 
power to make and entorce bye-laws 
for the regulation of the city. 

The value of exports from this port, 
in the year ending Nov. 1787, amount- 
ed to 50 5, 279l. 198. 5d. ſter. Thenum- 
ber of veſſels cleared from the cuſtom- 
houſe the ſame year, was 947, meaſuring 
62, 118 tons; 735 of thele, meaſuring 
41,531 tons, were American; the others 
belonged to Great Britain, Ireland,. 


Spain, France, and the United Nether- 
F 4 lands, 
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Jands. In the year 1794, the value of 
| Exports amounted to 3,846,392 dollars. 
It is 60 miles S. W. by S. of George- 


town; 150 E. by S. of Auguſta; 497 
S. by W. of Richmond; 630 S. W. by 
S. of Waſhington city; 763 S. W. by 
S. of Philadelphia; and 1110S. W. of 
Boſton. The light-houſe lies in N. lat. 
32. 41. 52. White Point at the S. end 
of the town, N. lat. 32. 44. 30. W. long. 
$0. 39. 45. 

Kxncxville, the capital of the ſtate of 
Tenneſſee, is much nearer to this than 
to any ſea-port town in the Atlantic 
Ocean. A waggon road of only 15 
miles is wanted to open the communi- 
cation; 2nd the plan is about to be ex- 
ecuted by the ſtate. #1 

:; CHARLESTOWN, atqwnyſhip in Mont- 


gomery co. New-York, on the S. ſide 
of Mohawk river, about 32 miles W. of | 
Schenectady. By the ſtate cenſus of 
1796, 456 of the inhabitants are eledtors. 
CnAkLESTOWN, a townſhip in Ma- 
ſon co. Kentucky, ſituated on the Ohio 


at the mouth of Lauren's creck, It 
contains but few houſes, and is 6 miles 
N. of Waſhington, and 60 N. E. of 
Lexington. N. lat. 38. 43. 
 CHARLESTOWN, a townſhip in Cheſ- 
ter co. Pennſylvania. Bo 
CHARLESTOWN, a poſt town in Che: 
Tſhire co. New Hampſhire, on the E. 
ſide of Connecticut. 
Dartmouth College; upwards of 7o N. 
of Northampton, 116 N. of W. of Boſ- 
ton, 120 W. by N. of Portſmouth, and 
431 N. N. E. of Philadelphia. It was 
incorporated in 1753, and contains 90 
or 100 houſes, a Congregational church, 
a court-houſe and an academy. The 
road from Boſton to Quehec paſſes 
through this town. N. lat. 43. 16. W. 
long. 72. 19. A ſmall internal trade is 
carried on here. 
CHARLESTOWN, the principal tow 
in Middleſex co. Maſſachuſetts, called 
Miſhawun by the aboriginal inhabitants, 
lies N. of Boſton, with which it is con- 
need by Charles-River Bridge. The 
town, properly ſo called, is built on a 
peninſula, formed by Myſtic R. on the 
E. and a bay, ſetting up from Charles- 
River on the W. It is very advanta- 
geouſly ſituated for health, navigation, 
trade, and manufactures of almoſt all 
the various kinds, A dam acroſs the 
mouth of the bay, which ſets up from 
Charles-River, would afford a grea 
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| number of mill- ſeats for manufactures. 


Bunker's, Breed's, and Cobble (now 
Barrell's) hills, are celebrated in the 
hiſtory of the American Revolution, 
The ſecond hill has upon its ſummit a 
monument erected to the memory of 
Major Gen. Warren, near the ſpot 
where he fell, among the firſt ſacrifices 
to American liberty. The brow of the 
hill begins to be ornamented with ele- 
gant houſes. All theſe hills afford ele- 
gant and delighttul proſpects of Boſton, 
and its charmingly variegated harbour, 
of Cambridge and its colleges, and of an 
extenſive tra&t of highly cultivated 
country. It contains within the neck 
or pariſh about 250 houſes, and about 
2000 inhabitants, The only public 
buildings of conſequence are a hand- 
ſome Congregational church, with an 
elegant ſteeple and clock, and an alms- 
houſe, very commodious and pleaſantly 
ſituated. | | 

Before the deſtruction of this town 
by the Britiſh in 1775, ſeveral branches 
of manufactures were carried on to 
great advantage, ſome of which have 
been ſince revived ; particularly the 
manufacture of pot and pearl aſhes, 
ſhip-building, rum, leather in all its 
branches, filver, tin, braſs, and pewter. 
Three rope-walks have lately been erect- 
ed in this town, and the increaſe of its 
houſes, population, trade, and e 
tion, have been very great within a few 
years paſt, This town is a port of en- 
try in conjunction with Boſton. At the 
head of the neck there is a bridge over 


Myſtic R. which connects Charleſtown 


with Malden. 

CHARLESTOWN, a village in Berkley 
co. Virginia, ſituated on the great road 
leading from Philadelphia to Wincheſ- 
ter; 8 miles from Shepherdſtown, and 


20 from Wincheſter. 


CHARLESTOWN,a townſhip in Waſh- 
ington co. Rhode - Iſland ſtate, having 
the Atlantic ocean on the ſouthward, 
and ſeparated from Richmond on the 
northward by Charles- river, a water of 
| Pawcatuck. Some of its ponds empty 
into Pawcatuck R. others into the {ca. 
Is is 29 miles N. W. of Newport, and 
contains 2022 inhabitants, including 12 
ſlaves. 7 | 

A few years ago there were about 
500 Indians in the ftate ; the greater 
part of them refided in this townſhip. 


They are peaceable and well diſpoſed 
| to 
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to government, and ſpeak the Engliſh | CHARLETON, a townſhip in Saratoga 


language. 5 
CHARLESTOWN, the only town in 


the iſland of Nevis, one of the Carib- 
bees, belonging to Great-Britain. In it 
are large houles and well furniſhed 
ſhops, and it is defended by Charles 
fort. In the pariſh of St. John, on the 


S. fide of the town, is a large ſpot of | 


ſulphureous ground, at the upper end 
of a deep chaim in the earth, commonly 
called Sulphur Gut, which is fo hot 
as to be felt through the ſoles of one's 
ſhoes. A {ſmall hot river, called the 
Bath, is thought to proceed from the 
ſaid gut; and after running half a mile, 
loſes itſelf in the ſands of the ſea. 
Black-Rock pond, about a quarter of a 
mile N. from the town, is milk-warm, 


owing to the mixture of hot and cold 


ſprings, yet it yields excellent fiſh; par- 
ticularly fine eels, ſilver fiſh, and ſlim- 
guts. A 2 piece of Nevis 
mountain falling down in an earth- 
quake, ſeveral years ago, left a large va- 
cuity, which is ſtill to be ſeen. The 
altitude of this mountain, taken by a 
quadrant from Charleſtown bay, is ſaid 
to be a mile and a half perpendicular; 
and from the ſaid bay to the top, four 
miles. 
tain to the town is very ſteep half way, 
but afterwards eaſy of aſcent. N. lat. 
16. 55. W. long. 62. 42. 
CHARLESTOWN, or Oftins, one of 
the four principal towns in the iſtand 


of Barbacioes. 


CHARLETON Hana, 
and, is fituated at the hottom of 
James's bay, in New South Wales, on 
the coaſt of Labrador, and yields a 


beautiful proſpe&, in ſpring, to thoſe 


who are near it, after a voyage of 3 or 
4 months in the moſt uncomfortable 
ſeas on the globe, and that by the vaſt 
mountains of ice in Hudſon bay and 
ſtraits. The whole iſland, ay | with 
trees and branches, exhibits, as it were 
a beautiful green tuft. The air, even 
at the bottom of the bay, though in 5 
degrees, a latitude nearer the jun = 
London, is exceſſively coid for ni 


> 


months, and very hot the other three 
except on the blowing of a N.W. win 
The ſoil on the E. ſide, as well as th 
W. bears all kinds of grain; and ſom 
fruits, gooſeberries, ſtrawberries, an 
dewberries, grow about Rupert's bay, 
N. lat. 524 30. W. long. 82, | 


The declivity from this moun- | 


or Charles 


co. New-York. By the ſtate cenſus of 
1796, 268 of its inhabitants were elec- 
tors, 

CHARLETON, a townſhip in Wor- 
ceſter co. Maſſachuſetts, incorporated 
in 17 54, and, until then, formed the 
weſterly part of Oxford. It is 60 miles 
S. W. of Boſton, 15 S. W. of Worceſ- 
ter, and contains 1965 inhabitants. 
Quinebaugh R. forms ſome of its rich 
intervale lands, and furniſhes excellent 
mill ſeats for this, and many adjacent 
towns. 

CHARLOTTE Fort, in S. Carolina, is 
ſituated on the point of land where 
Tugeloo and Broad rivers, uniting their 
waters, form Savannah R. According 
to Bartram, it. is one mile below Fort 
James, Dartmouth. N. lat. 34. W. 
long. 82. 35. 

Son LOTTE Haben, lies at the 
mouth of Charlotte R. in E. Florida; 
having Carlos bay on the S. and Rock 
Point on the northward. N. lat. 27. 
W. long. 82. 40. Charlotte R. is fed 
by Spiiity Santo Lagoon, which com- 
municates, by Delaware R. with Chat- 
ham or Punjo bay, which is 90 miles 
S. E. from Charlotte Haven. 

CHARLOTTE, a conſiderable town. 
ſhip on the E. fide of Lake Champlain, 
and the S. weſternmoſt in Chittenden 
co, Vermont. Shelburne on the N. 
ſeparates this town trom Burlington. 
It contains 635 inhabitants. Split Rock, 
in Lake Champlain, lies off this town. 

CHARLOTTE Co. in Virginia, lies 8. 
W. of Richmond, on the hcad waters of 
Staunton R. and contains 10,078 imha- 
bitants, including 4816 flaves. The 
court-houſe is 21: miles 8. S. W. of 


Prince Edward court-houſe, and 379 


about the ſame courſe, from Philadel- 
phia. 

CHARLOTTEBURG, a town in Brunſ- 
wick co. N. Carolina. It ſtands on an 
iſland, and has an inlet and found of 
the ſame name, a little S. ot it. 

CHARLOTTE. or Charlotteſille, a 
poſt-town in Saliſbury diſtric, N. Ca- 
rolina, and chief town of Mecklenburg 
co. ſituated on Steel creek, which joins 
the Sugaw, and fails into Catabaw R. 
about 10 miles N. of the S. Carolina 
boundary, and 44 S. of Saliſbury. 
Here are about 40 houſes, a court- 
houſe and gaol. ; 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, the capital of 

| Albemarle 


abandoned in 1772, 
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Albemarle co. in Virginia, lies on the | 
poſt road from Richmond to Danville, 
in Kentucky, 86 miles W.N.W. of the 
former, and $557 eaſtward of the latter, 
and 40 S. E. by E. of Staunton. It 
contains about 45 houſes, a court- 
bouſe and a gaol, ſituated about half a 
mile N. from a water of Rivanna river. 

CHARLOTTE Town, the capital of 
the iſland of St. John's, in the gulf of 
St. Lawrence. Alſo, the name of a 
town on the S. W. fide of the iſland of 
Dominica, in the W. Indies; and ſitu- 
ated on the S. fide of a deep bay. 
 CHARLGTIA, a town on the E. ſhore 
of St. John's R. Eaſt Florida, where that 
river is about half a mile wide. It was 
tounded by Den. Rolle, Eſq. and is fitu- 
ated on a high bluf, 1 5 or 20 feet per- 
pendicular from the river; and is in 
length half a mile, or more. The abo- 
rigines of America had a very - great 
town in this place, as appears trom the 
great tumuli and conical mounts of 
ezrth and ſhells, and other traces of a 
ſettlement which yet remain. The river, 
for near 12 miles above Charlotia, is 
divided into many channels by a num- 
ber of iflands. 

_ CHARTIER, a townſhip in Waſhing- 
ton co. Pennſylvania. 

CnaRTIER's Creek. See Lanonſburg 
2nd Morganza. 

CHARTRES, a fort which wzs built by 
the French, on the eaſtern ſide of the 
Miſſiſippi, 3 miles northerlyof La Pratrie 
du Rocher, or the Rock Meadows, and 
12 miles northerly of St. Genevieve, on 
the weſtern fide of that river. It was 
being untenable by 
the conſtant waſhings of the Miflifippi in 
high floods. The village ſouthward of 
the fort was ver y inconſiderable i in 1778. 
A mile above this is a village ſettled by 
170 warriors of the Piorias and Mitchi— 
gamias tribes of Illinois Indians, who 
are idle and debauched. 

CuArhal, a maritime townſhip in 
Barnſtaple co. Maſlachuſetts, ſituated 
on the exterior extremity of the elbow 
of Cape Cod, conveniently for the fiſh- 
ery; in which they have uſually about 
40 veſſels employed. It has 1140 in- 
habitants, and lies 95 miles 8. E E. of Boſ- 
ton, See Cape Cod. 

CHATHAM, a townſhip in Grafiog 

co. New-Hampſhire. It was incorpo- 
ed in 1767, and in 1790 contained 
58 inhabitants. 
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_ CraTHam, a flouriſhing townſhip in 
Middleſex co. Connecticut, on the eaſt- 
ern bank of Connecticut R. and oppo- 
ſite Middleton city. It was a part of 
the townſhip of Middleton till 1767. 
rn HAM, a townſhiv in Eſſex co. 
N. Jerſey, is ſituated on Paſſaic R. 13 
miles W. of Elizabethtown, and nearly 
the ſame trom Newark. 

CHATHAM, a townſhip of Columbia 
co. New-York. By the ttate cenſus of 
1796, 380 of its inhabitants were elec- 
tors. 

CHaTHAaM Co. in Hillſborough dif- 
trict, N. Carolina, about the center of 
the ſtate. It contains 9221 inhabitants, 
of whom 1632 are flaves. Chief town, 
Pittſburg, The court-houſe is a few 
miles W. of Raleigh, on a branch of 
Cape Fear River. 

CHATHAM, a townof 8. Carolina, i in 
Cheraws diſtrict, ſituated in Cheſter— 
field co. on the W. ſide of Great Pedee 
R. Its ſituation, in a highly cultivated 
and rich country, and at the head of a 
navigable river, bids fair to render it a 
place of great importance. At preſent 
it has only about 30 houſes, lately 
built, 

CHAaTHAr Co. in the lower diſtrict 
of Georgia, lics in the N. E. corner of 
the ſtate, having the Atlantic ocean E. 
and Savannah river N. E. It contains 
10,69 inhabitants, including $201 
ſlaves, The chief town is Savannah, 
the former capital of the ſtate. 

CuATHAu, or Punjo bay, a large 
bay on the W. fide of the S. end of the 
promontory of E. Florida. It receives 
North and Delaware rivers. 

Cnarhau Houſe, in the territory of 
the Hudſon bay company, N. lat. 55. 
23. 40. W. long. from Greenwich 98. 

CRaTa-HaTCHi, or Hatch, is the 
largeſt river which falls into St. Roſe's 
bay in W. Florida. It is allo called 
Pea R. and runs from N. E. entering 
the bottom of the bay through ſeveral 
mouths ; but ſo ſhoal that only a {mall 
boat or canoe can paſs them, Mr. 
Hutchins aſcended this river about 25 
leagues, where there was a ſmall ſettle- 
ment of Couſſac Indians. The ſoit and 
timber on the banks of the river re- 
ſemble very much thoſe of Eſcambia. 

CHATAUCHE, or Chatabuthe, a river 
in Georgia, The northern part of Ap- 


palachicola river hears this name. It is 
about * rods wide, very rapid, and full 
of 
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of ſhoals. The lands on its banks are 
light and ſandy, and the clay of a bright 
red. The lower creeks are ſettled in 
ſcattering clans and villages from the 
head to the mouth of this river. Their 


huts and cabins, from the high colour of 


the clay, reſem ble cluſters of new- burned 
brick kilns. The diſtance from this 
river to the Talapole R. is ahout 70 
miles, by the war-path, which crofles 


| a the falls, juſt above the town of the 


uckabatches. | 

CHATAUGHQUE Lake, in Ontario co. 
New-York, is about 18 miles long, and 
3 broad. Conewango R. which runs a 
8. S. E. courle, connects it with Alle- 

hany R. This lake is conveniently 
4 for a communication between 
lake Erie and the Ohio; there being 
water enough for boats from Fort 
Franklin on the Alleghany to the N. W. 
corner of this lake; from thence there 
is a portage of 9 miles to Chataughque 
harbour on lake Erie, over ground capa- 
ble of being made a good waggon road. 
This communication was once uſed by 


the French. 


CHAUDIERE R. a S. E. water of the 


St. Lawrence, riſing in Lincoln and 


Hancock counties, in the diltrict of 
Maine. The carrying place from boat- 
able waters in it, to boatable waters in 


the Kennebeck, is only 5 miles. 


CHAYANTA, a juriſdiction in Peru, 


S. America, under the archbiſhop of | 


Plata, 50 leagues from the city of La 
Plata, This country is tamous tor its 
gold and ſilver mines. The latter are 
ſtill worked to advantage. 
CHEAT R. riſes in Randolph co. 


Virginia, and after purſuing a N.N.W. 


courle, joins Monongahela R. 3 or 4 


miles within the Pennſylvania line. It 


is 200 yards wide at its mouth, and 
100 yards at the Dunkards ſettlement, 
50 miles higher, and is navigable for 
boats except in dry ſeaſons. There is 
a portage of 37 miles from this R. to 
the Potowmack at the mouth of Savage 
river. | | 
Cugzucro, a bay and harbour on 
the S. 8. E. coaſt of Nova-Scotia, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the loſs of a French fleet 
in a former war between France and 
Great-Britain. Near the head of this 
bay, on the W. ſide, . ſtands the city of 
Halifax, the capital of the province. 
CHEDABUCTO, or Milford Hawen, a 


large and deep bay on the eaſternmoſt 
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part of Nova-Scotia, at the mouth of 
the gut of Canto. Oppolite to its 
mouth ſtands Ifle Madame. Salmon R. 
talls into this bay from the W. and is 
remarkable for one of the greateſt fiſh- 
erics in the world. | 

CHEGOMEGAN, a point of land about 
60 miles in length, on the S. fide of lake 
Superior. About 100 miles W. of this 
cape, a conſiderable R. falls into the 
lake ; upon its banks abundance of vir- 
gin copper is found. | 

CHEKOUTIMIES, a nation or tribe 
of Indians, who inhabit near the S. 
bank of Sagucnai R. in Upper Ca- 
nada. 

CHELMSFORD, a townſhip in Mid- 
dleſex co. Maſſachuſetts, ſituated on 
the S. fide of Merrimack R. 26 miles 
N. weſterly from Boſton, and contains 
1144 inhabitants. There is an inge- 
niouſly conſtructed bridge over the R. at 
Pawtucket Falls, which connects this 
rown with Dracut. The route of the 
Middleſex canal, deſigned to conne&t 
the waters of Merrimack with thoſe of 
Boſton harbour, will be ſoutherly thro? 


the E. part of Cheimstord. 


CHELSEA, called by the ancient na- 
tives WWin::ijunet, a town in Suffolk co. 
Maſluchuictts, containing 472 inhabi- 
tants. Before its incorporation, in 
1738, it was a ward of the town of 
Bolton. It is ſituated north eaſterly of 
the metropolis, and ſeparated from it 
by the ferry acroſs the harbour, called 
Winnihmet. e 

CHELSEA, a townſhip in Orange co. 
Vermont, having 239 inhabitants. 

CHELSta, the name of a paxiſh in 
the city or Norwich (Conn.) called the 
Landing, ſituated at the head of the rive 


er Thames, te miles N. of Nezw-Lon- 


don, on a point of land formed by the 
junction of Shetucket and Norwich, or 
Little rivers, whoſe united waters con- 
ſtitute the Thames. It is a buly, com- 
mercial, thriving, romantic, and agreea- 
ble place, or about 150 houles, aſcend- 
ing one above another in tiers, on arti- 
ficial foundations, on the ſouth point of 
a high, rocky hill. | 

CHEMUNG. The weſtern branch of 
Suſquehannah R. is lometimes lo called. 
See Tioga River. 

CHEMUNG, is a townfhip in Tioga 
co. New-York. By the ſtate cenſus of 
1796, 81 of its inhabitants were electors. 
It has Newton W. and Owego E. 

about 
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about 160 miles N. W. from New-York 
city, meaſuring in a ſtraight line. 


Between this place and Newton, Gen. 


Sullivan, in his victorious expedition 
againſt the Indians, in 1779, had a del- 
perate engagement with the Six Nations, 
whom he defeated. The Indians were 
ſtrongly intrenched, and it required che 
vtmoſt excrrions of the American army, 
with field pi-ces, to diſlodge them; al- 
though the former, including 2 c tories, 
amounted only to 850 men, while the 
Americans were 5000 in number, and 
well appointed in every reſpect. 


CHENENGO, is a northern branch of 


Sufquehannah R. Many of the military 
townſhips are watered by the N. W. 
branch of this river. The towns of Fa- 
yette, Jerico, Greene, Clinton, and Che- 
nengo, in Tioga co. lie hetween this 
river and the E. waters of Suſquehannah. 
CHENENGO, a poſt town, and one of 
the chief in Tioga co. New-York. The 
fettled part of the town lies ahout 40 
miles N. E. from Tioga point, between 
Chenengo R. and Suſquchannah; has the 
town of Jcrico on the northward. By 
the ſtate cenſus f 1796, 169 of its in- 
habitants are electors. It was taken off 
from Montgomery co. and in 1791, 
it had only 45 inhabitants. It is 375 
miles N. N. W. of Philadelphia. | 
CHENESSEF, or Geneſee R. riſes in 
Pennſylvania, near the ſpot which is the 
kigheſt ground in that ſtate, where the 
eaſternmoſt water of Alleghany river, 
and Pine creek, a water of Suſquchannah, 
and Tioga R. rife. Fifty miles from its 
ſou ce there are falls of 40 feet, and 5 
from its mouth of 75 feet, and a little 
above that of 96 feet. Theſe falls fur- 
Hiſh excellent will- feats, which are im. 
proved by the inhabitants. After a 
courſe of about 100 miles, moſtly N. E. 
by N. it empties into lake Ontario, 44 
miles E. of Irondequat or Rundagut 
bay, and 80 E. from Niagara falls. 
The fettlements on Chencſſee R. from 
its mouth upwards, are, Hartford, On- 
tario, Wadſworth and Williamfburgh. 
The laſt mentioned place, it is probable, 
will foon be the feat of extenſive com- 
merce. There will not be a carrying 
place between New- York city and Wil- 
Jiamſpurgh, when the weſtern canals and 
locks ſhall be completed, 


ing places at preſent are as follows, viz. 
Albany to Schenectady 16 miles, from 
the head of the Mohawk to Wood creek | 


The carry- 
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1, Oſwego Falls, 2; CheneſſceFalls, 2 ; ſo 
that there are but 21 miles land carriage 
neceſſary, in order to convey commodi- 
ties from a tract of country capable of 
maintaining ſeveral] millions of people. 
The famous Cheneflee flats lie on the 
borders of this river. They are about 
20 miles long, and about 4 wide; the 
foil is remarkably rich, quite clear of 
trees, producing graſs near 10 feet high, 
Theſe flats are eſtimated to he worth 
L. zoo, ooo, as they now he. They are 
moſtly the property of the Indians. 

CREPAawWas, or Chipetvays, an Indian 
nation inhabiting the coaſt of lake Supe- 
rior and the iflands in the lake. They 
could, according to Mr. Hutchins, fur- 
niſh 1000 warriors 20 years ago. Other 
tribes of this nation mhabit the coun- 
try round Saguinam or Sagana bay and 
lake Huron, bay Puan, and a part of 
lake Michigan. They were lately hoſ- 
tile to the United States, but, by the 
treaty of Greenville, Augult 3, 1795, 
they yielded to them the iſland de Bois 
Blanc. See Six Nations. 

CHEPAWYAN Fort, is ſituated on a 
peninſula at the S. weſtern end of Atha- 
peſcow lake, N. lat. 58. 45. W. long. 
110. 18.; in the territory of the Hud- 
{on bay company, 

CHEPELLO, an iſland in the hay of 
Panama, S. America, and in the pro- 
vince of Darien, 3 miles from the town 
of Panama, and ſupplies it with provi- 
ſions and fruits. N. lat. 8. 46. E. long. 
| $0. 45. | | 

CHEPOOR, a ſmall Spaniſh town on 
the iſthmus of Darien and Terra Firma, 
in 8. America, leated on a river of the 
lame name, 6 leagues from the lea. Lat. 
10. 42. long. 77. 50. 

CHEQUETAN, or Seguataneio, on the 
coaſt of Mexico, or New- Spain, lies 7 
miles weſtward of the rocks of Segua- 
taneio. Between this and Acapulco, to 
the eaſtward, is a beach of ſand of 18 
leagues extent, againit which the ſea 
breaks ſo violently, that it is impoſſible 
for boats to land on any part of it; but 
there is a good anchorage for ſhipping 
at a mile or two from the ſhore, during 
the fair ſeaſon. The harbour of Cheque- 
tan is very hard to be traced, and of 
great importance to ſuch veſſels as cruize 
in theſe ſeas, being the moſt ſecure har- 
hour to be met with in a vaſt extent of 
coaſt, yielding plenty of wood and wa- 
ter; and the ground ncar it is able to 
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be defended by a few men. When 
Lord Anſon touched here, the. place 
was uninhabited, | 

CHERA, a river near Colan, in the 
province of Quito, in Peru, running to 
Amotage ; from whence Paita has its 
freſh water. 

CHERAWS, a diſtrict in the upper 
country of S. Carolina, having N. Caro- 
lina on the N. and N. E.; Georgetown 
diſtrict on the S. E. and Lynche's creek 
on the S. W. which ſeparates it from 
Camden diſtrict. Its length is about 83 
miles and its breadth 63; and is ſubdi- 
vided into the counties of Darlington, 
Cheſterfield and Marlborough. By the 
cenſus of 1791, there were 10, 706 in- 
habitants, of which 7618 were white in- 
habitants, the reſt ſlaves. It ſends to 
the ſtate legiſlature 6 repreſentatives and 
2 ſenators; and in conjunction with 
Georgetown diſtrict, one member to 
Congreſs. This diſtrict is watered by 
Great Pedee R. and a number of ſmaller 
| ſtreams, on the banks of which the land 
is thickly ſettled and well cultivated. 
The chief towns are Greenville and 
Chatham. The court-houle in this diſ- 
trict is 52 miles from Camden, as tar 


from Lumberton, and go from George- 


town. The mail ſtops at this place. 
CHERIPPE, an inconſiderable village 
on Terra Firma, from which the mar- 
ket of Panama is furniſhed with provi- 
ſions weekly. | 
CHEROKEE, the ancient name of 
Tenneſſee R. The name of Tenneſſee 
was formerly confined to the ſouthern 
branch which empties 15 miles above 
the mouth of Clinch R. and 18 below 
Knoxville. | ; 
CHEROKEES, a celebrated Indian na- 
tion, now on the decline. They refide 


in the northern parts of Georgia, and 


the ſouthern parts of the ftate of 'Ten- 
neſſee; having the Apalachian or Che- 
rokee mountains on the E. which ſepa- 
rate them from N. and S. Carolina, and 
Tenneſſee R. on the N. and W. and the 
Creek Indians on the S. The country 
of the Cherokees, extending weſtward 
to the Miſſiſippi and northward to the 
Six Nations, was turrendered, by treaty 
at Weſtminſter, 1729, to the crown of 
Great-Britain. The preſent line between 
them and the ſtate of Tenneflce is not 

yet ſettled. A line of experiment was: 
drawn in 1792, from Clinch R. acroſs 
_ Holſtow to Chilhove mountain; but 


| 
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| 


Maryland. 


the weſtern ſhore. 
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the Cherokee c mmiſſioners not appear- 
ing, it 1s called a line of experiment. 
The complection of the. Cherokees is 
brighter than that of the neighbouring 
Indians. They are robuſt and well 
made, and taller than many of their 
neighbours ; being generally 6 feet high, 
a few are more, and ſome les. Their 
women are tall, ſlender, and delicate. 
The talents and morals of the Chero- 
kees are held in great efteem. They 
were formerly a powerful nation; but 
by continual wars in Which it has been 
their deſtiny to' be engaged, with the 
northern Indian tribes, and with the 


whites, they are now reduced to about 


1500 warriors ; and they are becoming 
weak and puſillanimous. Some writers 
eſtimate their numbers at 2 500 warriors. 
They have 43 towns now inhabited. 
CHERRY Valley, a poſt town in Ot- 
ſego co. New-York, at the head of the 
creek of the fame name, about 12 miles 
N. E. of Cooperſtown, and 18 ſoutherly 
of Conajohary, 61 W. of Albany and 
335 from Philadelphia. It contains 
about 30 houſes, and a Preſbyterian 
church. There is an academy here, 
which contained in 1796, 50 or 60 ſcho- 
lars, It is a ſpacious building, 60 feet by 
40. The townſhip is very large, and 
lies along the E. fide of Otſego lake and 
its outlet to Adiquatangie creek. By 


the ſtate cenſus of 1796, it appears that 


629 of its inhabitants are electors. This 
ſettlement luffered ſeverely from the In- 
dians in the late war. 

CHESAPEAK, is one of the largeſt and 
ſafeſt bays in the United States. Its. 
entrance is ncarly E. N. E. and S. S. W. 
between Cape Charles, lat. 37. 12. and 
Cape Henry, lat. 37. in Virginia, 12 
miles wide, and it extends 270 miles to 
the northward, dividing Virginia and 
It is from 7 to 18 miles 
broad, and generally as much as 9 fa- 
thoms deep; affording many commodi- 
ous harbours, and a ſafe and ealy navi- 
gation. It has many fertile iſlands, and 
theſe are generally along the E. ſide of 
the bay, except a few ſolitary ones near 
A number of navi- 
gable rivers. and other ſtreams empty 
into it, the chief of which are Suſque- 
hannah, Patapſco, Patuxent, Potow- 
mack, Rappahannock, and York, which 
are all large and navigable. Cheſapeak 
bay affords many excellent fiſheries of 
herring and ſhad. There are allo excel- 

lent 
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lent crabs and oyſters. Tt is the reſort of 
ſwans, but is more particularly remark- 
able for a ſpecies of wild duck, called 
canvaſback, whoſe flcſh is entirely free 
from any fiſhy taſte, and is admired hy 
epicures, for its richneſs and delicacy. 
In a commercial point of view, this bay 
is of immenſe advantage to the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, particularly to Virginia. 
Of that ſtate it has been obſerved, with 
ſome little exaggeration, however, that 
« every planter has a river at his door.“ 


CHEESADAWD Lake, about 210 
miles N. F. by E. of the Canadian 


houſe, on the E. end of Slave lake, in 
the Hudſon bay company's territory; is 
about 35 miles in length and the ſame 
in breadth. Its weſtern ſhore is moun- 
tainous and rocky. 

CHESHIRE Co. in New-Hampſhire, 
lies in the S. W. part of the ſtate, on the 
E. bank of Connecticut river. It has 
the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts on the ſouth, 
Grafton co. on the N. and Hillſborough 
co. E. It has 24 townſhips, of which 


Charleſtown and Keene are the chief, 


and 28,772 inhabitants, including 16 
ſlaves. | 

CHESHIRE, a townſhip in Berkſhire 
co. Maſſachuſetts ; famous for its good 
cheeſe; 140 miles N. welterly from 


| Boſton. 


CHESHIRF, a townſhip in New-Haven 


co. Connecticut, 15 miles N. of New. 


Haven city, and 25 8. W. of Hartford. 
It contains an Epiſcopal church and 


academy, and three Congregational 


churches. 

CHESNUT Hill, a townſhip in North- 
ampton co. Pennſylvania. ROE; 

CnesnuT (reel, a branch of the 
Great Kanhaway, in Virginia, where it 
croſſes the Carolina line. Here, it is 
laid, are iron mines. 

CHESNUT Ridge. Part of the Alle- 
ghany mountains, in Pennſylvania, are 
thus called, S. eaſtward of Greenſbo- 
rough. | 

CHESTER, a townſhip in Lunenburg 
co. Nova Scotia, on Mahone bay, ſet- 
tled originally by a few families from 
New-England. From hence to Wind- 
for is a road, the diſtance of 25 miles. 

CHESTER, a ſmall plantation in Lin- 
coln co. Maine, 9 miles from Titcomb. 
It has 8 cr 9g families. 

CHESTER, a townſhip in Hampſhire 
co. Maſſachuſetts, adjoining Weſtfield 


on the E. and about 20 miles N. W. of 
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Springfield. It contains 177 houſes, 
and 1119 inhabitants. | 

CHESTER, a large, pleaſant, and ele- 
gant townſhip, in Rockingham co. 
New-Hampſhire. It is 21 miles in 
length; and on the W. fide is a petty 
large lake, which ſends its waters to 
Merrimack R. It was incorporated in 
1722, and contains 1902 inhabitants, 
who are chiefly farmers. It is ſituated 
on the E. fide of Merrimack R. 14 miles 


N. W. of Haverhill, as far W. of Exe- 


ter, 35 W. by S. of Portſmouth, 6 
northerly of Londonderry, and 306 from 
Philadelphia. From the compact part 
of this town there is a gentle deſcent to 
the ſea, which, in a clear day, may be 


ſeen from thence. It is a poſt town, 


and contains about 60 houſes and a 
Congregational church. 

Rattleſnake hill, in this townſhip, is 
a great curioſity : it is half a mile in 


diameter, of a circular form, and 400 


feet high. On the S. fide, 10 yards 
from its baſe, is the entrance of a cave, 


called the Devil's Den, which is a room 


15 or 20 feet ſquare, and 4 feet high, 
floored and circled by a regular rock, 


from the upper part of which are de- 


pendent many excreſcences, nearly in 
the form and ſize of a pear, which, when 
approached by a torch, throw out a 


ſparkling luſtre of almoſt every hue. 


It is a cold, dreary place, of which 


many frightful ſtories are told by thoſe 


who delight in the marvellous. 

CHESTER, a townſhip in Windſor 
co. Vermont, W. of Springfield, and 11 
miles W. by S. of Charleſtown, in New- 
Hampſhire, and contains 981 inhabi- 
tants. 

CHESTER, a borough and poſt town 
in Pennſylvania, and the capital of Del- 
aware co. pleaſantly ſituated on the 
W. fide of Delaware R. near Marcus 
Hook, and 13 miles N. E. of Wilming- 
ton, It contains about 60 houſes, built 
on a regular plan, a court-houſe and a 
gaol. From Cheſter to Philadelphia is 
20 miles by water, and 15 N. E. by 
land; here the river is narrowed by 
iſlands of marſh, which are generally 
banked, and turned into rich and im- 
menſely valuable meadows. The firſt 
colonial aſſembly was convened here, 


the 4th of December, 1682. The 


place affords genteel inns and good en- 


tertainment, and is the reſort of much 
company from the metropolis, during 
=; 
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W. of Wincheſter. 


CHE 
the ſummer ſeaſon. It was incorporated 
in December, 1795, and is governed by 
2 burgeſſes, a conſtable, a town-clerk, 
and 3 aſſiſtants ; whoſe power is limited 
to preſerve the peace and order of the 
lace. | 


of Delaware co. and S. W. of Philadel- 
phia; about 45 miles in length, and 30 
in breadth. It contains 33 townſhips, 
of which Welt-Cheſter is the ſhire town, 
and 27,937 inhabitants, of whom 145 
are flaves. Iron ore is found in the 
northern parts, which employs 6 forges. 


Theſe manufacture about 1000 tons of 


bar iron annually. 

* CHESTER Court. Houſe, in S. Caroli- 
na, 22 miles S. of Pinckney court-houſe, 
and 58 N. W. of Columbia. A polt- 
office is kept here. | 


CHESTER R. a navigable water of 
the eaſtern ſhore of Maryland, which | 


riſes two miles within the line of Dela- 
ware ſtate, by two ſources, Cyprus and 
Andover creeks, which unite at Bridge- 
town; runs nearly S. weſtward ; atter 
paſſing Cheſter it runs S. nearly 3 


miles, when it receives 8. E. creek, 


and 15 miles farther, in a S. W. 
direckion, it empties into Cheſapeak 
bay, at Love point. It forms an 
land at its mouth, and by a channel 


on the E. ſide of Kent I. communi- 


cates with Eaſtern bay. It is pro- 
2 to cut a canal, about 11 miles 
ong, from Andover creek, a mile and 


an half from Bridgetown, to Saliſbury, 


on Upper Duck creek, which falls into 


Delaware at Hook ifland. | 
CHESTER, a ſmall town in Shannan- ! 


doah co. Virginia, fituated on the point 
of land formed by the junction of Al- 
len's or North R. and South R. which 
form the Shannandoah; 16 miles S. by 
N. lat. 39. 2. W. 
long. 78. 22. | 

_ CHESTER Co. in Pinckney diſtri, 


8. Carolina, lies in the S. E. corner of 


the diſtrict, on Waterce R. and contains 
6866 inhabitants; of whom 5866 are 
whites, and 938 flaves. It ſends two 
repreſentatives, but no ſenator, to the 
ſtate legiſlature. 

CHESTER, a town in Cumberland 
co. Virginia, ſituated on the S. W. bank 
of James R. 15 miles N. of Blandtord, 
and 6 S. of Richmond. 


CHESTERFIELD, a townſhip in 


Hampſhire co. Maſlachuſetts, 14 miles | 


CHESTER Co. in Pennſylvania, W. 


— 


lina line. 


| CHE 
W. of Northampton. Tt contains 189 
houſes, and 1183 inhabitants. | 

CHESTERFIELD, a townſhip in Che- 


ſhire co. New-Hampſhire, on the E. 
bank of Connecticut R. having Weſt 
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moreland N. and Hinſdale 8. It was 
incorporated in 17 5, and contains 1905 
inhabitants. It lies about 25 miles S. by 
W. of Charleftown, and about go or 
100 W. of Portſmouth. About the 
year 1730, the garriſon of fort Dummer 
was alarmed with frequent exploſions 
and with columns of fire and ſmoke 
emitted from Weſt river mountain, in 
this townſhip, and 4 miles diſtant from 
that fort. The like appearances have 
been obſerved at various times ſince; 
particuJarly one in 1752, was the moſt 
levere of any. There are two places, 
where the rocks bear marks of having 
been heated and calcined. 

CHESTERFIELD Co. in S. Carolina, 
is in Cheraws diſtrict, on the N. Caro- 
It is about 3o miles long, 
and 29 broad.- 

CHESTERFIELD Co. in Virginia, 1s 
between James and Appamatox rivers. - 
It is about 3o miles long, and 25 broad; 
and contains 14,214 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 9487 ſlaves. 

CHESTERFIELD Inlet, on the W. fide 
of Hudſon bay, in New South Wales, 
upwards of 209 miles in length, and 


trom 10 to 30 in breadth—full of iflands. 


CRESTERTOWN, a poſt town and the 
capital of Kent co. Maryland, on the W. 
fide of Cheſter R. 16 miles S. W. of 
Georgetown, 38 E. by S. from Balti- 
more, and 81 S. W. of Philadelphia. 
It contains about 140 hovles, a church, 
college, court-houſe, and gaol. The 
college was incorporated in 1782, by 
the name of Waſhington. It is under 
the direction of 24 truſtees, who are 
empowered to ſupply vacancies and 
hold eſtates, whote yearly value ſhall 
not exceed £.6000 currency. In 1787, 
it had a permanent fund of C. 12 50 a 


year ſettled upon it by law. N. lat. 
39. 12. W. long. 75. 57. 
CHETIMACHAS. The Chetimachas 


fork is an outlet of Miſſiſippi R. in Lous 
iſiana, about 30 leagues above New- 
Orleans, and after running in a ſouther- 
ly direction about 8 leagues from that 
river, divides into two branches, one of 
which runs S. weiterly, and the otner 
S. eaſterly, to the diſtance of 7 leagues, 
when they both empty their waters * 

the 
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the Mexican gulf. On the Chetimachas, | 


6 leagues from the Miſſiſippi, there is a 
ſettlement of Indians of the ſame name; 
and thus far it is uniformly 100 yards 
broad, and from 2 to 4 fathoms deep, 
when the water is loweſt Some drifted 
logs have formed a ſhoal at its mouth 
on the Miſſiſippi; but as the water is 
deep under them, they could be eaſily 
removed; and the Indians ſay there is 
nothing to impede navigation from their 
village to the gulf. The banks are 
more elevated than thoſe of the, Miſſi- 


ſipi, and in ſome places are ſo high as 


never to be overflowed. The natural 
productions are the ſame as on the Mifh- 
ſippi, but the ſoil, from the extraordi- 
nary ſize and compactneſs of the canes, 
is ſuperior. If mealures were adopted 
and purſued with a view to improve 
this communication, there would ſoon 
be, on its banks, the moſt proſperous 
and important ſettlements in that co- 
. lony. | 

CHETIMACHAS, GRAND LAKE oF, 
in Louiſiana, near the mouth of the Miſſi- 
ſippi, is 24 miles long, and 9 broad. 
Lake de Portage, which is 13 miles 
long, and 14 broad, communicates with 
this lake at the northern end, by a ſtrait 
a quarter of a mile wide. The coun- 
try bordering on theſe lakes, is low and 
flat, timbered with cypreſs, live and 
other kinds of oak ; and on the eaſtern 
ſide, the land between it and the Cha- 
falaya R. is divided by innumerable 
ſtreams, which occaſion as many iſlands. 
Some of thele ſtreams are navigable. A 
little diſtance from the S. eaſtern ſhore 
of the lake Chetimachas, is an iſland 
where perions paſſing that way gene- 
rally halt as a reſting place. Nearly 
oppoſite this iſland, there is an opening 
which leads to the ſea. It is about 150 
yards wide, and has 16 or 17 fathom 
water. 8 

CHETTENHAM, atownſhip in Mont- 
gomery co. Penniylvania. 
CulAMETLAN, a maritime province 
of Mexico, in N. America, with a town 
of the tame name, ſaid to be 37 leagues 
either way, from N. to S. or from E. to 
W It is very fertile, contains mines 
of ſilver, and produces a great deal of 
honey and wax. The native Indians 
are well made and warlike. The river 
St. Jago empties into the ſea here, N. 
W. from the point of St. Blas. The 
chief town is St. Sebaſtian. 


Vera Paz on the E. 


roweſt, but ſome parts are near 100. 


| tacamahaca, copal, 
yield pure and ſovereign balſams; alſo 
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CHIAPA, a river and inland province 
of Mexico or New-Spain, in the audi- 
ence of Mexico. This province is bound- 
ed by Tobaſco on the N.; by Yucatan 
N. E.; by Socunulco S. E.; and by 
It is 85 leagues 
from E. to W. and ahout 30 where nar- 
It 
abounds with great woods of pine, cy- 
preſs, cedar, oak, walnut, wood-vines, 
aromatic gums, balſams, liquid amber, 
and others, that 


with corn, cocoa, cotton and wild co- 
chineal; pears, apples, quinces, &c, 
Here they have achiotte, which the na- 
tives mix with their chocolate to give 
it a bright colour. Chiapa abounds with 
cattle of all (forts; it is famous for a 
fine breed of horſes, ſo valuable, that 


they ſend their colts to Mexico, though 


500 miles off, Beaſts of prey are here 
in abundance, with foxes, rabbits, and 
wild hogs. In this province there is 
variety of ſnakes, particularly in the hilly 
parts, ſome of which are ſaid to be 20 
teet long, others of a curious red colour, 
and ftreaked with white and black, 
which the Indians tame, and even put 
them about their necks. Here are two 
principal towns called Chiapa. The 
Chiapeſe are of a fair complexion, cour- 
teous, great maſters of muſic, painting 
and mechanics, and obedient to their 
ſuperiors. The principal river is that 
of Chiapa, which, running from the N. 
thro' the country of the Quelenes, at laſt 
falls into the ſea at Tabaſco. It is well 
watered ; and by means of Chiapa R. 
they carry on a pretty briſk trade with 
the neighbouringprovinces, which chiefly 
conſiſts in cochineal and filk ; in which 


laſt commodity the Indians employ their 


wives for making handkerchiefs of all 
colours which are bought up by the 


Spaniards and ſent to Europe. Tho' 


the Spaniards reckon this one of their 
pooreſt provinces in America, as having 
no mines or ſand of gold, nor any har- 
bour on the South Sea, yet in ſize it is in- 
ferior to none but Guatimala. Beſides, 
it is a place of great importance to the 
Spaniards, becauſe the ſtrength of all 
their empire in America depends on it ; 
and into it is an eaſy entrance by the 
river Tabaſco, . Puerto Real, and its vi- 
cinity to Yucatan. | 
CHIAPA, the name of two towns in 
the above province; the one is ſome- 


times called Cividad Real, or the Royal 


from Guatimala. The biſhop's revenue 
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city, and the other Chiapa de los Indos, 
inhabited by Spaniards. Cividad Rea! 
is a biſhop's ſee, and the ſeat of the ju- 
dicial courts. 1t is delightfully fituated 
on a plain, ſurrounded with mountains, 
and almoſt equally diſtant from the N. 
and S. ſeas, and 100 Jeagues N. W. 


is $000 ducats a year. The place is nei- 
ther populous nor rich ; and the Spaniſh 
gentry here are become a proverb on 
account of their pride, ignorance, and 
poverty. It has ſeveral monaſteries ; 
and the cathedral is an elegant ſtructure. 
This city is governed by magiſtrates 
choſen amongit the burgefles of the 
town, by a particular privilege granted 
them by the king of Spain, N. lat. 17. 
W. long. 96. 40. 

The other town, called Chiapa de los 
Indos, that is, as belonging to the In- 
dians, is the largeſt they have in this 


country, and lies in a valley near the 


river Tabaſco, which abounds with fiſh, 
and is about 12 leagues N. W. of Chia- 
pa, or Cividad Real. The celebrated 
Bartholomew de las Caſas, the friend of 
mankind, was the firſt biſhop of Chiapa ; 
and having complained to the court of 
Madrid of the cruelties of the Span- 
iards here, procured the people great 
privileges, and an exemption from fla- 
very. This is a very large and rich 
place with many cloifters and churches 
in it, and no town has ſo many Dons 
of Indian blood as this Chiapa. On the 
river they have ſeveral boats, in which 
they often exhibit ſea-fights and ſieges. 
In the environs are ſeveral farms well 
ſtocked with cattle, and ſome ſugar 
plantations, Wheat is brought here 
trom the Spaniſh Chiapa, and of it they 
make hard biſcuit, which the poorer 
Spaniards and Indians carry about and 
exchange for cotton wool, or ſuch little 
things as they want. There are about 
20, 00 Indians in this town. 
CHICAPEE, or Chickabee, a ſmall ri- 
ver m Maſſachuſetts, which riſes from 
teveral ponds in Worceſter co. and run- 
ning S. W unites with Ware river, and 
6 miles further empties into the Connec- 
leut at Springfield, on the E. bank of 
that river. 
CHICCAMOGGA, a large creek which 
runs N. weſterly into Tenneſſee river. 
Its mouth is 6 miles above the Whirl, 


ad about 27 S. W. from the mouth of 
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the Hiwaſſee. N. lat. 35. 18. The 
Chiccamogga Indian towns lie on this 
creek, and on the bank of the Tenneſſee. 
See Chickamages. 

CHICHESTER, Upper and Lower, two 
townſhips in Delaware co. Pennſylvania. 
_ CHICHESTER, a ſmall townſhip in 
Rockingham co. New-Hampſhire, about 
35 miles N. W. of Exeter, and 45 from 
Portſmouth. It lies on Suncook R.; 
was incorporated in 1727, and contains 
491 inhabitants. 

CHICKAHOMINY, a ſmall navigable 
river in Virginia, At its mouth in 
James river, 37 miles from Point Com- 

fort, in Cheſapeak bay, is a bar, on 
which is only 12 feet water at common 
flood tide. Veſſels paſſing that, may 
go 8 miles up the river; thoſe of 10 
feet draught 12 miles; and veſlels of 6 
tons burden may go 32 miles up th 
river, 

CHICKAMACOMICO Cree, in Dor- 
cheſter co. Maryland, runs ſoutherly be- 
tween the towns of Middletown and 
Vienna, and empties into Fiſhing bay. 

CHICKAMAGES, a part of the Chero- 
kee nation of Indians, known by this 
name, inhabit 5 villages on Tenneſſee 
river. See Chiccamogga. 

CHickasaw Bluff, is on the eaſtern 
bank of the Miſſiſippi, within the terri- 
tories of the United States, in N. lat. 
35. The Spaniards erected here a ſtrong 
ſtockaded fort, with cannon, and fur- 
niſhed it with troops, all in the ſpace of 
24 hours, in the month of June, 1795. 
It has ſince been given up according to 
the treaty of 1796. 

CHICKASAW, a creek which falls in- 
to the Wabaſh from the E. a little be- 
low Poſt St. Vincent. | 

CHICKASAW, a river which empties 
into the Miſſiſippi, on the E. fide, 104 
miles N. from the mouth of Margot, 
and 67S. W. of Mine au fer. The lands 
here are of an excellent quality, and co- 
vered with a variety ot uſeful timber, 
canes, &c. This river may be aſcend- 
ed during high floods upwards of 30 

miles with boats of ſeveral tons burden. 

CHICKASAWS, a tamous nation of 
Indians, who inhabit the country on the 
E. ſide of the Miſſiſippi, on the head 


branches of the Tombigbee, Mobile and 


Yazoo rivers, in the N. W. corner of 
the ſtate of Georgia, and N. of the coun- 
try of the Chactaws. Their country is 
an extenſive plain, tolerably well _—_ 
c 
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el] from ſprings, and of a pretty good 
foil. They have 7 towns, the central 
one of which is in N. lat. 34. 23. W. 
long. 89. 30. The number cf louls in 

this nation has becn formerly reckoned 
at 1725, of which 575 were ſighting 
men. There are ſome negroes among 
the Chickaiaws, who either were taken 
captive in war, or ran away tron their 
maſters, and ſought ſafety among the 
Indians. | 

In 1539, Ferdinand de Soto, with 990 
men, buſides ſeamen, failed from Cuba 
with a deſign to conquer Florida, He 
travelled northward to the Chickaſaw 
country about lat. 35. or 35.; and 3 
years after died, and was buricd on the 
bank of Miſſifippi river. | 

CHICOMUZELO, a town in the pro- 
vince of Chiapa, in New. Spain, having 
a cave very narrow at the entry, but 
ſpacious within, with a flagnant Juke, 
which is, however, clear, and is 2 fath- 
oms deep towards the banks. 

CHIHEMECOMET Jfland, or Chick. 
minock-cuminock, on the coaſt of North- 
Carolina, lies between Roanoke ifland 
and the northern entrance into Painlico 
— 

C:iTOHOEKI, an Indian nation who 
were confederates of the Lenopi or Del- 
2wares, and inhabited the weltern bank 
of Delaware R. which was anciently 
called by their name. Their ſouthern 
boundary was Duck creek, in Newcal- 
tle county. | | 

CHIC AGO R. empties into the S. W. 
end of lake Michigan, where a fort for- 
merly ſtood. Here the Indians have 
ceded to the United States, by the treaty 
of Greenville, a tract of land 6 miles 
ſquare, | 

CuriGnNECTO Channel, the N. weſt- 
ern arm of the bay of Fundy, into which 
Petitcodiac R. falls. The ſpring tides 
riſe here 60 feet. | 

Cuba AR, a town in New-Spain, in 
the country of the Cchuixcas. Between 
this aad Tcoiltylan is an entire moun- 
tain of loadſtone. 1 

CAHIL ca, a town in the juriſdiction of 
Canette in Peru, S. America, celebrated 
for its excellent ſaltpetre, of which gun- 
powder is made in the metropolis, It 
abounds with plenty of fiſh, fruits, pulſe, 
and poultry, in which it carries on a 
very conſiderable trade with Lima, 10 
leagues diſtant. S. lat. 12. 31. W. 
long. 76. 5. 8 ö 
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CHIL1, in South- America, is bound. 


ed by Peru, on the N.; by Paraguay or 
La Plata, on the E: by Patagonia, on 
the S.; and by the Pacific ocean on the 
W. It is in length about 1260 miles, 
in breadth 580; between 25 and 44. 8. 
lat. and between 65. and 8 5. W. long. 
It lies on both ſides of the Andes. Chili 
proper, lies on the W.; and Cuyo or 
Cutio, on the E. The principal towns 
in the former, are St. Jago and Baldivia; 
in the latter, St John de Frontiera. 
The climate of Chili is one of the 
moſt delightful in the world, being a 


medium between the intenſe heats ot 


the torrid, and the piercing colds of the 
frigid zones. Along the coaſt of the 
Pacific occan, they enjoy a fine tempe- 
rate air, and a clear ſerene ſky, moſt 
part of the year; but ſometimes the 
winds that blow from the mountains, in 
winter, are exceeding ſharp. There 
are few places in this extenſive country, 
where the ſoil is not exuberantly rich ; 
and were its natural advantages ſecond- 
ed by the induſtry of the inhabitants, 
Chili would be the moſt opulent king- 
dom in America, 

The horles and mules of Chili, are in 
great eſteem, particularly the tormer. 
Prodigious numbers of oxen, goats and 
ſheep are fattened in the luxuriant pa!- 
tures of Chili, and indeed this is the 
only part of huſbandry to which the in- 
habitants pay any conſiderable attention. 
An ox well tattened, may be purchaſed 
tor four dollars. Turkeys, geele, and 
all kinds of poultry, are found here in 
the ſame profuſion. The coaſts abound 
with many excellent fiſh; there are alſ» 
vaſt numbers of whales and ſea wolves. 
The foil produces Indian and European 
corn, hemp, grapes, and all other fruits. 
The European fruit trees are obliged to 
be prepped to enable them to ſuſtaiu 
the weight of the fruit. Orange trecs 
are in bloom, and bear fruit throughout 
the year. Olives alſo, and almond trees, 
thrive exccedingly well; and the inhabi- 
tants preſs a kind of muſcadine wine 
trom the grapes, which far exceeds any 
of the kind made in Spain. 

Aines of gold, ſilver, copper, tin, 
quickſilver, iron and lead, abound in 
this country. Vaſt quantities of gold 
are waſhed down from the mountains 
by brooks and torrents; the annual 
amount of which, when manufactured, 15 
eſtimated at no leſs than $000,000 _ p a 
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nections with the neighbouring Indians 
on its frontiers, with Peru and Para- 
guay. The Indians, in their tranſac- 
tions, are found to be perfectly honeſt. 
Chili ſupplies Peru with hides, dried 
fruit, copper, ſalt meat, horſes, hemp, 
and corn; and receives in exchange, 
tobacco, ſugar, cocoa, earthen ware, 
ſome manufactures made at Quito, and 
ſome articles of luxury brought from 
Europe. To Paraguay ſhe ſends wine, 
brandy, oil, and chiefly gold; and re- 
ceives in payment, mules, wax, cotton, 
the herb of Paraguay, negroes, &c. 


The commerce between the two colo 


nies is not carried on by ſea; it hath 
been found more expeditious, ſafer, and 
even leſs expenſive to go by land, 
though it is 354 leagues irom St. Jago 
to Buenos Ayres, and more than 40 
leagues of the way are amidſt the ſnows 
and precipices of the Cordilleras. 

The Indians in this country are ſtil) 
in a great mealure unconquered ;z they 
live ſcattered in the deſerts and foreſts, 
and it is impoſſible to aſcertain their 
numbers. Thote Indians, which are 
not ſubject to the Spaniſh yoke, are very 
honeſt in their commercial tranſactions 


but, like almoſt all other Indians, they 


are very fond of ſpirituous liquors, They 
live in ſmall huts, which they build in 
the courſe of a day or two at fartheſt ; 
and which they abandon when hard 
puſhed by an enemy. 
and warlike, and all the attempts of the 
Spaniards to ſubdue them have proved 
ineffectual. It is almott equally difficult 
to aſcertain the number of Spaniards in 
Chili, The Abbe Raynal tays, there 
are 40,000 in the city of St. Jago; it 
this be true, the aggregate number in 
all the provinces of Chili muſt be more 


conſid: rable than has been generally | 


luppoſed, 

ot. Jago is the capital of this country, 
and the feat of government. The com- 
mandant there, is ſubordinate to the 
Viceroy of Peru, in all matters relating 
to the government, -to the finances, and 
to war; but he is independent of him 
as chief adminiſtrator of juſtice, and 
preſident of the royal audience. Eleven 
interior officers, diſtributed in the pro- 
vince, are charged under his orders, with 
the details of adminiſtration. This 
country was firſt diſcovered by Don 
Diego d' Almagro, in 1 52.5. 


Chili has always had commercial con- | 


They are brave 


torrid zone. 


damine, 19,200 feet; 
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CUuILHOW IEE Mountain, in the ſouth- 
eaſtern part of the ſtate of Tenneſſee, 
and between it and the Cherokee country. 

CHILISQUAQUE, a townſhip on Suſ- 
quchannah R. in Penntylvania. 

CHILLAKOTHE, an Indian town on 
tie Croat Miami, which was deſtroyed 
ia 1782 by a body of militia from Ken- 
rucky. Gen, Harmar ſuppoles this to 
be the © Engliſh Tawixtwi,“ in Hutch- 
ins's map. Here are the ruins of an 
old fort, and on both ſides of the river 
are extenſive meadows, This name is 
applied to many different places, in ho- 
nor of an influential chief who formerly 
headed the Shawanoes. See Tawixtw:. 

CHILLAKOTHE, OLD, is an Indian 
town deſtroyed by the forces of the U. 
S. in 1780. It lies about 3 miles 8. 
of Little Mimia R. The country in its 


vicinity is of a rich ſoil, and is beauti- 
tully chequered with meadows. 


CHILMARK, a townſhip on Martha's 
Vineyard I. Duke's co. Maſſachuſetts, 
con aining 771 inhabitants, It lies 99 
miles S. by E. of Boſton. See Martha's 
Vineyard. | 

CHILOEF, a conſiderable iſland of 
Chili, S. America, the S. part of which 
is divided from the continent by a nar- 
row ſea, and the continent there forms 
2 bay; it is ſituated between 42. and 
44. of S. latitude, being about 150 miles 
in length and 21 in breadth. The iſl- 
and produces all neceflary proviſions, 
excepting wine, and quantities of am- 
bergris are found on the coaſt. It has 
an indifferent fort called Chacao. Caſ- 
tro, the chief town, ſtands between two 
brooks, with a ſmall caſtle which com- 
mands the harbor. It has noother defence, 
and the houſes are few and ſcattered. 

CHILLGAS, a juriſdiction in the biſh= 
oprick of Truxillo, in S. America. 

CHILQUES, a juriidiction of S. Ame- 
rica, in Peru, ſubjedt to the biſhop of 
Culco, 8 leagues 8 E. from that city. 


Its commerce conſiſts in woolen manu- 


tactures, grain of all kinds, cows, ſheep, 
&c. 

CHIMBO, a juriſdiction in the pro- 
vince of Zinto, in 8. Amercia, in the 
The capital is alſo called 
by the ſame name. 

CHIMBORAZO, in the province of 
Quito, is the higheſt point of the Andes, 
and the higheſt mountain as yet known 
in the world; being, according to Con- 
according to 
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others, 20,608 feet, above the level of 
the lea. It lies nearly under the line, 
being in 1. 41. 40. S. lat. yet its tops 
are covered with ice and ſnow, and the 
country adjacent is often pierced with 
intolerable cold from the winds which 
blow from the mountain. 

CHINCA, a large and pleaſant valley 
in the dioccſe of Lima, in Peru. Pi- 
zarro deſired the king of Spain that this 
might be the limits of his government 
on the S. and that the river St. Jago 
ſhould bound it on the N. The valley 
bears good wheat, and Spaniſh vines 
thrive well in it. 

CHIXNCACOCA, a lake in Peru, in the 
town of Cuanuca. ke: 

Chirawas. See Cheparvas. 

CHIPPAWAY, an inconſiderable place 
near the falls of Niagara, 10 miles from 
Queenſtown. | 

CHIPPEWAY R. runs S. weſtward in- 
to Miſſiſippi R. in that part where the 
confluent waters form lake Pepin, in 
N. lat. 44. W. long. 93. 54. 

CHIRAGOW, See Plein river. 

CHISSEL, a fort in the ſtate of Ten- 
neſſee, 24 miles from Engliſh ferry, on 
New river; 43 from Abingdon, and 
107 from Long ifland, on Holſton. 

CHITTENDEN Co. in Vermont, lies 
on lake Champlain, between Franklin 
co, on the N. and Addiſon S.; La 
Moille river paſſes through its N. W. 
corner, and Onion never divides it near- 
ly in the center. Its chief town is. Bur- 
lington. This county contained, by 
the cenſus of 1791, 44 townſhips and 
7301 inhabitants. Since that time the 
northern counties have been taken from 
it, ſo that neither its ſize or number of 
inhabitants can now be aſcertained. 

CHITTENDEN, a townſhip in Kut- 
land co. Vermont contains 159 inhabi- 
tants. The road over the mountain 
paſics through this townſhip. It lies 
7 miles E. from the fort on Otter creck, 
in Pittsford, and about 60 N. by E. 
from Bennington. _ 

CHITTENENGO, or Canaſerage, a 
conſiderable ſtream which runs north- 
erly into Lake Oneida, in the ſtate of 
New-York. | 

CHOCOLATE Creeh, a head-water of 
Tioga R. in New-York, whole mouth 
lies 10 miles S. W. of the Painted Poft. 

CHOCOLOCO-Ca, which the Spa- 
nia:ds call Caſtro Virreyna, a town of 


Peru, 60 leagues 8. caſtward of Lima, | 


CHO 
is very famous forits ſilver mines, which 
are at the top of a great mountain, al- 
ways covered with ſnow, and but 2 
leagues from the town. The ſtones of 
the mine are of a dark blue colour; theſe 
being calcined and powdered, then ſtcep- 
ed in water and quickſilver, the filth is 
ſeparated and the ſilver melted and form- 
ed into bars, Thele veins are not very 
rich, but the metal is very fine. They 
make plenty of wine here, where it at- 
tains a greater degree of perfection, ow- 
ing to the pureneſs of the air, than it is 
obſerved to have elſewhere. 

CHOCOPE, a town in the juriſdiction 
of Fruxillo, in 8. America, in Peru; 14 
leagues ſouthward of St. Pedro. Here 
are about go or 100 houſes, and about 
60 or 70 families, chiefly Spaniards, with 
ſome of the other caſts, but not above 
25 Indian families. It has a church 
built of brick, both large and decent. 
The people here mention a rain that 
fell in 1726, which laſted 40 nights, be- 


ginning conſtantly at 4 or 5 in the even- 


ing, and ceaſing at the ſame hour next 


morning, which laid moſt of the houtcs 
in ruins. S. lat. 7.46. 

CHOCORU4a, a mountain in Grafton 
co. New-Hampſhire, on the N. line of 
Strafford co. N. of Tamworth. 

CHOCUITo, or rather Chucuito, or 
Titi Caca, a large lake near Paria, in 8. 
America, and in Peru, into which a 
great number of rivers empty them- 
ſelves. It is 240 miles in circumference, 
and in ſome parts 80 fathoms deep; 
yet the water cannot be drank, it is ſo 
very turbid. It abounds in fiſh, which 
they dry and ſalt, and exchange with 
the neighbouring provinces for brandy, 
wines, meal, or money. It is ſaid the 
ancient Yncas, on the conqueſt of Peru, 
by the Spaniards, threw into this lake, 
all their riches of gold and filver. It 
was this lake into which the Ynca Hu- 
ana Capac, threw the famous chain or 
gold, the value of which was immenſe. 
It abounds with flags and ruſhes, ot 
which Capac Vaupanchi, the fifth Y nc, 
built a bridge for tran{porting his army 
to the other ſide. 

CHOESEUL Bay, on the N. W. co?! 
af the iflands of the Arfacides, W. of 
Port Praſlin. The inhabitants on this 
bay, like thoſe at Port Praſlin, have a 
cultom of powdering their hair with 


lime, which burns it and gives it a red 
appearance. | | 
CEOs, 


town, conſiſting of about 50 houles, 


ware R. from the S. W. a little below 


Chriſtiana (6 miles W. S. W. of New- 


W. fide of the iſland, is in lat. 9. 55. 
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Cors, Tx, in Kennebeck river, 
are three miles from Saban- and; which 
ſee. 

CHOPTANK, a large navigable river 
of the eaſtern ſhore of Maryland emp- 
tying into Cheſapeak bay. 

ChowaAN Co. in Edenton diſtrict, N. 
Carolina, on the N. fide of Albemarle 
ſound, It contains 5011 inhabitants, 
of whom 2588 are ſlaves. Chief town, 
Edenton. 1 

CHOWAN R. in N. Carolina, falls 
into the N. W. corner of Albemarle 
ſound. It is 3 miles wide at the mouth, 
but narrows faſt as you aſcend it. It is 
formed 5 miles from the Virginia line, 
by the confluence of Meherrin, Notta- 
way, and Black rivers, which all riſe in 
Virginia. 

CHRISTCHURCH, a pariſh in Charleſ- 
ton diſtrict, S. Carolina, containing 29 54 
inhabitants, of whom 566 are whites, 
2377 ſlaves. 

CHRISTIANA, a poſt town in New- 
caſtle co. Delaware, is ſituated on a 
navigable creek of its name, 12 miles 
from Elkton, 9 S. W. of Wilmington, 
and 37 S. W. of Philadelphia. The 


and a Preſbyterian church, ſtands on a 
declivity which commands a pleaſant 
proſpect of the country towards the 
Delaware. It carries on a briſk trade 
with Philadelphia in flour. It is the 
greateſt carrying place between the na- 
vigable waters of the Delaware and 
Cheſapeak ; which are 13 miles aſunder 
at this place. It was built by the 
Swedes, in 1640, and thus called after 
their queen. | 
CHRISTIANA Creek, on which the 
above town is ſituated, falls into Dela- 


Wilmington, | 

It is propoſed to cut a canal of about 
9 miles in length, in a S. weſtern direc- 
tion from this creek, at the town of 


caſtle) to Elk R. in Maryland, about a 
mile below Elkton. See Delazware, and 
Wilmingtorx. 

_ CHRiSTIANaA, ST, one of the Marque- 
fa iſles, called by the natives Waitahd, 
lies under the ſame parallel with St, 
Pedro, 3 or 4 leagues more to the welt. 
Reſolution bay, near the middle of the 


30. S. long. 139. 8. 40. W. from Green- 


wich; and the W. end of Dominica R 
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N. 15. W. Capt. Cook gave this bay 
the name of his ſhip. It was called Port 
Madre de Dios by the Spaniards. This 
iſland produces cotton of a ſuperior 
kind. A ſpecimen of it is depoſited in 
the muſeum of the Maſſ. Hiſt. Society. 


CHRISTIANSBURG, the chief town of 


Montgomery co. Virginia. It contains 
very few houſes; has a court-houſe and 
gaol, ſituated near a branch of Little R. 
a water of the Kanhaway. N. lat 37. 5. 

CHRISTIANSTED, the principal town 
in the iſland of Santa Cruz, ſituated on 
the N. ſide of the iſland, on a fine har- 
bour. It is the reſidence of the Daniſh 
governor, and is defended by a ſtone 
fortreſs. 

CuRISsTMAS and, in the Pacific 
ocean, lies entirely ſolitary, nearly equal- 
ly diſtant from the Sandwich iflands on 
the N. and the Marqueſas on the S. It 
was fo named by captain Cook, on ac- 
count of his firſt landing there, on 
Chriſtmas day. Not a drop of treſh 
water was found by digging. A ſhip 
touching at this deſolate iſle muſt ex- 
pect nothing but turtle, fiſh, and a few 
birds. It is about 15 or 20 leagues in 


circumference, and bounded by a reef 


of coral rocks, on the W. fide of which 


there is a bank of fine ſand, extending 


a mile into the ſea, and affording good 
anchorage, N. lat. 1. 59. W. long. 


157. 30. : 
CHRISTMAS Sound, in Terra del Fu- 


ego, South America, in N. lat 55. 21. 


W. long. 69. 57. 


CHRISTOPHERS, ST, an ifland in the 


Weſt-Indies, belonging to Great-Bri- 
tain, commonly called by the ſailors, St. 
Kitts; by the ancient Indians, Ay-ay; 
and by the Charaibes, Liamniga, or the 
fertile ifland, is ſituated in N. lat. 17. 
W. long. 62.; and is 20 miles long and 
7 broad, containing about 80 ſquare 
miles. It was diſcovered in November, 
1493, by Columbus himſelf, who was 
fo pleaſed with its appearance, that he 
honoured it with his own chriſtian name; 
but it was neither planted nor poſſeſſed 
by the Spaniards. It is however, the 
oldeſt of all the Britiſh territories in the 
Weſt Indies, In 1626, it was ſettled 
by the French and Engliſh conjointly; 
but entirely ceded to the latter by the 

eace of Utrecht. Great quantities of 
indigo were formerly raiſed here. In 
1770, the exports amounted to above 
C. 419, ooo ſterling, in ſugar, molaſſes, 
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and rum; and near £.83000 for cotton. 
Beſides cotton, ginger, and the tropical 
fruits, it produced, in 1787, 231,397 
cwt. of ſugar, and in 1799, but about 
113,200 cwt, Tt is computed that this 
iſland contains 6000 whites and 36,000 
negroes. In February, 1782, it was 
taken by the French, but reſtored to 
Britain by the treaty of 1783. 

CHUMBIi VILCAS, a juriſdiction ſub- 
ject to the biſhop ot Cuſco, in 8. Ame- 
ric, and empire of Peru, about 40 leagues 
from that city; it produces corn, truits, 
large paſtures for cattle, and mines of 
gold and ſilver. 

CHURCH Creek Town, in Dorcheſter 
co. Maryland, lies at the h:ad of Church 
creek, a branch of Hudſon R. 7 milcs 8. 
weſterly from Cambruige. 

CHURCH HILL, a village in Queeen 
Ann-'s co. Maryland, at the head of S. 
E. Creek, a branch of Cheſter R.; N. 
W. of Bridgetown, and N. E. of Cen- 
treville 8 miies, and 85 S. W. from Phil- 
adelphia. N. lat. 40. 9. W. long. 75. 53. 

CyuRcH HILL, Fort, in New N. 
Wales, ſtands at the mouth of Seal R. 
on the E. ſide of Hudſon Bay; 120 miles 
N. N. E. of Vork fort. N. lat. 48. 
58. W. long. 94. 13. 

CHURCHILL R. in New South Wales, 
runs N. eaſterly into the W. ſide of 
Hudſon bay, at Church Hill fort, in 
lat. 58. 57. 32. N. long. 94. 12. 30. 
W. See New- Britain, Shechary, &c. 

CHURCHTOWN, a village, to called, 

in the N. E. part of Lancaſter co. Penn- 
ſylvania, about 20 miles E. N. E. of 
Lancaſter, and zo W N. W. of Phila- 
delphia. It has 12 houlcs, and an Epiſ- 
copal church; and in the environs are 
two forges, which manufacture about 
450 tons of bar iron annually. 
_ Cracica,a ju iſdiction in S. Ameri- 
ca, in Peru, ſubject to the archbiſhop of 
Plata, and 90 leagues diſtant from that 
city; abounding in cocoa, cattle, and 
Tome ſi ver mines. 

C1BOLA, or Ctvola, the name of a 
town in, and alto the ancient name of, 
New-Granada, in Terra Firma, South- 
Anerica. The country here, though 
noi mourituinous, is very cool; and the 
Indians are laid o be the whiteſt, wit- 
tisſt, moſt iincere and orderly ot all the 
aboriginal Americans. When the coun- 
try as diſcovered, they had each bur 
one witc, ind were exceſſively jealous. 


They woriuipped Water, and an vid 


CIV 
woman that was a magician; and be- 
lieved the lay hid under one of their 
lakes. | 

CICERO, a military townſhip in New- 
York, on the S. W. ſide of Oneida 
lake, and between it, the Salt lake, and 
the Salt ſprings. 


Province in the audience of Galicia, in 
Old Mexico, or New- Spain. It has the 
gulf of California on the W. the pro- 
vince of Culiacan on the S. and the 
kingdom of New- Mexico on the N. and 
E. From S. E. to N. E. it is about 100 
leagues; and not above 40 where broad- 
eſt, On the E. fide it is bounded by 
the high, craggy mountains, called Te— 
pecſuan, 30 or 40 leagues from the ſea, 
Tt is well watered, its rivers abound with 
fiſh, and the air is lerene and healthful. 
It abounds with all forts of fruit, and 
grain, and cotton. The natives are 
hardy and induſtrious, and manufacture 
cotton cloth, with which they clothe 
themſelves. 

CIN INN ATI, a flouriſhing town in 
the territory of the U. S. N. W. of the 
Ohio, and the preſent teat of govein- 
ment. It ſtands on the N. bank of the 
Ohio, oppoſite the mouth of Licking R. 
2 miles >. W. of Fort Waſhington, and 
about $ miles weſterly of Columbia, 


Little Miami rivers. Cincinnati con- 
tains about 200 houſes; and 1s 82 miles 
N. by E. of Frankfort; 90 N. W. of 
Lexington, and 779 W. by S. of Phila- 
delphia. N. lat. 39. 22. W. long. 85. 
44. | 

CiNCINNATUS, is the S. eaſternmoſt 
of the military townſhips of New-York 
ſtate. It has Virgil on the W. and 
Salem, in Herkemer co. on the E. and 


a N. weſtern branch of the Chenango, 
The centre of ihe town lies 53 miles S. 


E. by S. of the S. E. end of Salt Lake. 
N. lat. 42. 30. 5 

CIRENCESTER. See Marcus Hock. 

CiTy Point, in Virginia, Sce Ber- 
muda Hundred. | 

CividaD REAL, the capital city of 
| Chiapa, in New Spain. Chilton, an 
Engliſhman, ſays he Indians called it 
Sacatian, and that, in 15750, it contain- 
ed ahout 100 Spaniſh inhabitants. See 
Chia a. Lo 


CL1viDAD REAL, is the capital of the 
| provance 


CiNaloa, called by ſome Cinoleo, a 


Both theſe townis lie between Great and 


lies on two branches of Tioughnioga R. 


W. by W. or Cooperſtown, and 39 8. 
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province of Guaira, in the E. diviſion 
of Paraguay. 


CValk, ST. a county in the territory 


N. W. of the Ohio; was laid off 27th 
April, 1790. Its boundaries are thus 
officially deſc bed: „Beginning at the 
mouth of the Little Michitlimackinack 
river; running thence ſoutherly in a di- 
re& line to the mouth of the Little river 
above fort Maſſac, upon the Ohio river; 
thence with the Ohio to its junction 
with the Miſſibppi ; thence up the Miſh- 
ſippi to the mouth of the Iilinois river; 
and up the Illinois to the place of be- 
ginning, with all the adjacent iſlands of 
the ſaid rivers Illinois and Miſſiippi.”” 

CLAIR, ST. a fort in the territory N. 


W. of the Ohio, is fituated 25 miles N. 


of fort Hamilton, on a fmall creek 
which falls into the Great Miami; and 
21 miles S. of fort Jefferſon. 

_ CLaiR, ST. Lake, lies about half way 
hetween lake Huron and lake Erie, in 
North America, and is about go miles 
in circumference. It receives the wa— 
ters of the three great lakes, Superior, 


Michigan, and Huron, and diſcharges 
them through the river or ſtrait, called 


D'Etroit (which is in French, the ſtrait) 
into lake Erie, Its channel, as allo that 
of the lake, is ſufficiently deep for veſ- 
ſels of very conſiderable burden. Sce 
D' Etroit. 

CLAN Town, See Egg harbour. 

CLARE, a townſhip on St. Mary's 
bay, in Annapolis co. Nova-Scotia. It 
has about 50. families, and is compoſed 
of woodland and ſalt marth, 

CLAREMONT, a townſhip in Cheſhire 
co. New-Hampſhire, on the E. fide of 
Connecticut river, oppokte Aſcutney 
mountain, in Vermont, and on the N. 
ſide of Sugar R.; 24 miles S. of Dart- 
mouth college, and 121 S. W. by W. of 


Po tſmouth. It was incorporated in 


1764, and contains 1435 inhabitants. 
CLAREMONT Co. in Camden diſtrict, 
S. Carolina, contains 2479 white inha- 
bitants, and 2 1 10 flaves. Stateſburg is 
the county town. | 
CLARENDON, See Cape Fear river. 
CLARENDON Co. the ſouthernmoſt in 
Camden diſtrict, 8. Carolina, is about 
30 miles long and 30 broad, and con- 
tams 1790 whites and 602 ſlaves. 
CLARENDOXN, a townſhip near the 


centre of Rutland co. Vermont, water- 


ed by Otter Creck and its tributary 
ſtreams ; 14 Or 15 miles E. of Fairha- 


contains 1478 inhabitants. 


1. 103 
ven, and 44 N. E. of Bennington. It 
On the S. 
E. ſi e of a mountain in the weſterly 
part of Clarendon, or in the edge of 
Tinmouth, is a curious cave, the mouth 
of which is not more than 24 feet in 
diameter. In its deſcent, the paſlage 
makes an angle with the horizon of 35 
or 40 degrees; but continues of nearly 
the ſame diameter through its whole 
length, which is 314 feet. At that di- 
ſtance from the mouth, it opens into a 
pacious room, 20 feet long, 124 wide, 
and 18 or 20 feet high. Every part of 
the floor, fides and root of this room 
appear to be a folid rock, but very 
rough and uneven. The water is con- 
tinually percolating through the top, and 


has formed ſtalactites of various forms; 


many of which are conical, and ſome 
have the appearance of maſſive columns, 
From this room there is a communica- 
tion by a narrow paſſage to others equal- 
ly curious, 

CLARKE, a new county of Kentucky, 
between the head waters of Kentucky 
and Licking rivers. Its chief town is 
W inchetter. ; 

CLARKSBURG, the chief town of 
Harriſon eo. Virginia, It contains 
about 40 houſes, a court-houle, and gaol;z 
and ſtands on the E. file of Mononga- 


hela R. 40 miles 8. W. of Morgantown. 
C1.:\RKs TOWN, in Orange co. New- 


York, lies on the W. ſide of the Tap- 
pan Seca, 2 miles diſtant z northerly from 
Tappan townſhip, 6 miles, and from 
New-York city, 29 miles. By the ſtate 
cenſus of 1796, 224 of its inhabitants 
are electors, | 
CLARKSVILLE, the chief town of 
what was till lately called Tenneſſee 
co, inthe nate of Fenneſſee, is pleaſant- 
ly fizuated on the E. bank of Cumber- 
land R. and at the mouth of Red river, 
oppolite the mouth of Muddy Creek. 
It contains about 30 houſes, a court- 
houſe and gaol, 45 miles N. W. of 
Nafhville; 220 N. W. by W. of Knox- 
ville, and 94 W. by S. of Philadelphia. 
N. lit. 36. 25. W. long. 88. 57. 
CLARKSVILLE, a {mal ſettlement in 
the N. W. territory, which contained, 
in 1791, about 60 louls. It is ſituated 
on the northern bank of the Ohio, op- 
poſite Louiſville, a mile below the Ra- 
pids, and 100 miles S. E. vi Polt in- 
cent. It is frequently floaded, when 
the river is high, agd inhabited by peo- 
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ple, who cannot, at prelent, find a bet- 
ter ſituation. 

CLAVERACK, a poſt town in Colum- 
bia co. New- Vork, pleaſantly ſituated 
on a large plain, about 24 miles E. of 
Hudſon city, near a creek of its own 
name. It contains about 60 houſes, a 


Dutch Church, a court houſe, and a 


gaol. The townſhip, by the cenſus of 
2791, contained 3262 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 340 ſlaves. By the ſtate cenſus 
of 1796, there appears to be 412 elect- 
ors. It is 231 miles from Philadelphia. 
CLERK'S Iſles, lie S. W. from, and 
at the entrance of Behring's ſtraits, 
which ſeparate Aſia from America. 
They rather belong to Aſia, being very 
near, and S. S. W. from the head land 
which lies between, the ſtraits and the 
gulf of Anadir, in Aſia. They have 
their name in honour of that able navi- 
gator, Capt. Clerk, the companion of 
Capt. Cook. In other Maps they are 
called St Andrea Iſles. 
_ CLERMONT, a poſt town in Colum- 
bia co. New-York, 6 miles from Red 
Hook, 15 from Hudſon, 117 miles N. 
of New-York, and 212 from Philadel- 
phia. The townſhip contains 867 in- 
habitants, incluſive of 113 ſlaves. 
CLERMONT, a village 13 miles from 
Camden, South Carolina. In the late 
war, here was a block-houſe encompaſſ- 
ed by an abhatis. It was taken from 
col. Rugely, of the Britiſh militia, in 
Dec. 1781, by an ingenious ſtratagem 
of lieut. col. Waſhington, ER oo 
CLik, Lake LE, in Upper Canada, 
about 38 miles long, and 30 broad; its 
waters communicate with thoſe of Lake 
Huron. | 
_ CLiNCH Mountain, divides the waters 
of Holſton and Clinch rivers, in the 
ſtate of Tenneſſee, In this mountain, 


Burk's Garden, and Morris's Nob, 


might be deſcribed as curioſities. _ 

CLINCH, or Peleſon, a navigable 
branch of Tenneſſee R. which is equal 
in length to Holſton R. its chief branch, 
but leſs in width. It riſes in Virginia, 
and after it enters into the ſtate of Ten- 
neſſee, it receives Powel's, and Poplar's 
creek, and Emery's river, beſides other 
ſtreams. The courſe of the Clinch is 
S. W. and S. W. by W. Its mouth, 
150 yards wide, lies 35 miles ' below 
Knoxville, and 60 above the mouth of 
the Hiwaſſee. It is boatable for up- 
wards of 200 miles; and Powel's R. 


* 


CLI 


nearly as large as the main river, is na- 


vigable for boats 100 miles. 
CLINTON, the moſt northern county 
of the ſtate of New-York, is bounded 


N. by Canada; E. by the deepeſt waters 


of Lake Champlain, which line ſeparates 


it from Vermont; and S. by the county 


of Waſhington. By the centus of 1791, 
it contained 1614 inhabitants, including 


17 ſlaves. It is divided into 5 town-. 


ſhips, viz. Plattſburg, the capital, Crown 
Point, Willſborough, Champlain, and 
Peru. The length from N. to S. is 
about 96 miles, and the breadth from 
E. to W. including the line upon the 
lake, is 36 miles. The number of ſouls 
is now (1796,) eſtimated to be 6,000, 


By the {tate cenſus, in Jan. 1796, there 
were 624 perſons entitled to be electors. 


A great proportion of the lands are of 
an excellent quality, and produce abun- 


dance of the various kinds of grain cul- 


tivated in other parts of the ſtate. The 
people manufacture earthen ware, pot 
and pearl aſhes, in large quantities. 
which they export to New-York or 
Quebec. Their wool is excellent ; their 
beef and pork ſecond to none; and the 
price of ſtall-fed beef in Montreal 60 
miles from Plattſburgh, is ſuch as to 
encourage the farmers to drive their 
cattle to that market. Their foreſts 
ſupply them with ſugar and molaſſes, 
and the foil is well adapted to the cul- 
ture of hemp. The land carriage from 
any part of the country, in tranſporting 
their produce to New-York, does not 
exceed 18 miles. The carrying place 
at Tic. nderoga is 14 miles; and from 
Fort George, at the S. end of the lake 
of that name, to Fort Edward, is but 
14 miles. The ſmall obſtructions after 


that are to be removed by the propric- 


tors of the northern canal. From this 
country to Quebec, are annually tent 
large rafts; the rapids at St. Johns's and 
Chamblee, being the only interruptions 


in the navigation, and thoſe not ſo great, 


but that at ſome ſeaſons, batteaux with 
ſixty buſhels of ſalt can aſcend them. 
Salt is ſold here at half a dollar a buſhel. 
Saranac, Sable, and Boquet rivers water 


Clinton co. The firſt is remarkable 


for the quantity of ſalmon it produces. 

CLINTON, a townſhip in Dutcheis 
co. New-York, above Poughkeeplic. 
It is large and thriving, and contams 
4607 inhabitants, including 176 ſlaves. 


666 of its inhabitants are electors. 


ae 


New-York, bounded by Fayette on the 
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N. lat. 52. 12. W. long. 136. 
New- Vork. 


ramus, and 16 N. of New-York city. 


N. W. coalt of America, weſterly from 


country of Onohualco. 


Tatamogouche, on the N. E. coaſt of 


COB 


CLINTON, a ſettlement in Tioga co. 


N. Warren of the S. Green on the W. 
and Franklin in Otſego co. on the E. 
Unadilla R. joins the Sulquehannah at 
the N. E. corner, and the confluent 
ſtream runs S. W. to Warren. 

CLINTON, a plantation in Lincoln 
co. diſtrict of Maine, lies 27 miles from 
Hallowe:l. 

CLINTON, pariſh, in the townſhip of 
Paris, 7 miles from Whiteltown, is a 
wealthy, pleaſant, flouriſhing ſettlement, 
containing ſeveral handſome hou.es, a 
newly erected Preſbyterian meeting- 
houſe, a convenient ſchool houte, and 
an edifice for an academy delightfully 
ſituated, but not yet finiſhed. Between 
this ſettlement, and the Indian ſettle- 
ments at Oneida, a diſtance of 12 miles, 
(in June 1796) was wilderneſs without 
any inhabitants, excepting a few In- 
dians at the Old Oneida viilage. 

CLINTON's Harbour, on the N. W. 
coalt of N. America, has its entrance in 
Capt. 
Gray named it after gov. Clinton of 


CLIOQUOT. See CHeguot. 

CLISTINos, a fierce nation of Indians 
who inhabit round Hudſon bay. See 
Nexw- Britain, 

CLOSTER, a village in Bergen co. 
New-Jerley, nearly 7 miles S. E. of Pe- 


_ CLyoqQuor, a found or bay on the 
Berkley's Sound. See Hancock s Harbour. 

COATZACUALCO, a navigable river 
of Mexico, or New-Spain, which emp- 
ties into the gulph of Mexico, near the 


COBBESECONTE, or Copſecook, which 


in the Indian language ſignifies the land 


where ſturgeons are taken, is a ſmall ri- 
ver which riſes from ponds in the town 
of Winthrop, in the diſtrict of Maine; 
and falls into the Kennebeck within 3 
miles of Nahunkeag Iſland, and 1 5 from 
Mooſe Iſland. ; 

CoBEQuir, or Colchefler river, in 
Nova-Scotia, riſes within 20 miles of 


Nova- Scotia; from thence it runs ſouth- 
erly, then S. W. and W. into the E. end 
of the Baſin of Minas. At its mouth 
there is a ſhort bank, but there is a good 
channel on each ſide, which veſſels of 
60 tuns burden may paſs, and go 40 | 


miles up the river. 


and 56 from Potoſi. 


COE Tog 
There are ſome 


{cattered ſettlements on its banks. 
COBESEY, in the diſtrict of Maine. 


See Pitiſion. 


CoBEza, or Cobijja, an obſcure port 
and village in the audience of Los Char- 
cus, in Peru, S. America. The place 
is inhabited by about 50 Indian families, 
and is the moſt barren ſpot on the coaſt. 
This is, however, the neareſt port to 
Lipes, where there are ſilver mines, and 
alſo to Potoſi, which is yet above 109 
leagues diitant, and that through a de- 
tart country. 

CoBHAMm, a ſmall town in Virginia, 
on the S. bank of James R. oppoſite 
Jameſtown; 20 miles N. W. of Suffolk, 
and 8 or 9 S. W. of Williamſburg. 

CoBHAM Je, mentioned by Captain 
Middleteton, in the journal of his voy- 
age for finding a N. E. paſſage. Its 
two extremities bear N. by E. and E. 
by N. in N. lat. 63. E. long. from 
Churchill, 3. 50. which he takes to be 
the Brood Cobham of Fox. | 

COBLESKILL, a new town in the co. 
of Schoharie, New-York, incorporated 
March, 1797. 

CocarLlico, a townſhip in Lancaſter 
co. Pennſylvania. | 

CoCcKECHO, a N. W. branch of 
Piicataqua R. in New-Hampſhire. It 
riſes in the Blue Hills in Strafford co. 
and its mouth is 5 miles above Hilton's 
Point. See Piſcataqua. | 

COCHABAMBA, a province and juriſ- 
diction in Peru, 50 lcagues from Plata, 
Its capital of the 
{ame name is one of the richeſt, largeſt, 
and moſt populous in Peru, as it is the 
granary of the archbiſhoprick of Plata; 
and in ſome ſpots filver mines have been 
diſcovered, . 8 

COCKBURNE, a townflip in the 
northern part of New-Hamplhre, Grat- 
ton co. on the E. bank of Connecticut 
river, S. of Colcbrooke. | 

COCKERMOUTH, a town in Grafton 
co. New-Hampſhire, about 15 miles N. 
E. of Dartmouth College. It was in- 
corporated in 1766. and in 1775, con- 
tained 118 inhabitants; and in 1790, 373. 
CocksARk: E. See Coxadbie. | 


Cov. See Cape Cod, Barnſtable co. 
and Provincetown. 
Copokus, a townſhip in York co. 
Pennſylvania. 
_ CoeyMans, a townſhip in Albany 
co. New-York, 12 miles W 
8 By 
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By the ſtate cenſus of 1796, 389 of its 
inhabitants are electors. 
COUGCNAWAGA,a pariſh in the town- 
mip of Johnſtown, Montgomery co. 
New York, on the W. fide of Mohawk 
R. 26 miles W. of Schenectady. This 
place, which had been ſettled near 88 
years, an which was the feat of Sir 
William Johnſon, was moſtly deftroyed 
by the Britiſh and Indians, under the 
eommand of Sir William, m the year 
1780. Tn this action, Johnton evinced 
2 want of feeling which would have dif- 
graced a ſavage. The people deſtroyed 
m tis expedition, were his old neigh- 
daurs, with whom he had formerly lived 
in the habits of friendſhip. 
was among them, and the inhabitants 
had always conlidered him as their 
triend and neighbour. Thete untortu- 


nate prople, after feeling their houſes 


and property conlumed to aſhes, were 
hurried, luch as could walk, into crue] 
captivity z thoſe who could not walk, 
fell vict.nis to the tomahawk and ſcalp- 
ing knife, Sce Caghnawwaga. 
CORKANZY, or Czſarta, a ſmall river, 
which rites in Salem co. New- Jerley, 
and running through Cumberland co. 
emptics into Delaware R. oppctite the 
upper «nd of Bombay Hook. it is 
about 3o miles in length, and is naviga- 
ble for veſlcls of 100 tons to Bridge- 
town, 20 miles from its mouth. 
Conasszy, a townſhip in Norfolk 
co. Maſſachuſetts, which was mcorpo- 
rated in 1770, and contains 817 inhabit- 
ants. It has a congregational church, 
and 126 houles, ſcattered on different 
farms. Cohaſſet rocks, which have been 
to fatal to many veſſels, lie off this town, 
about a league from the ſhore. It lies 
25 miles S. E. of Boſton ; but in a ſtraight 
line not above half the diſtance, 
CoHOEZ, or the Falls in Mohawk R. 
between 2 and 3 miles from its mouth, 
and 10 miles northward of Albany, are 


a very great natural curioſity. The 


river above the falls is about 300 yards 
wide, and approaches them from the 
N. W. in a rapid current, between high 
banks on each fide, and pours the whole 
body of its water over a perpendicular 
rock of about 40 (ſome ſay more) feet 
in height, which extends quite acroſs 
the river, like a mill-dam. The banks 
of the river, immediately below the falls, 
are about 100 feet high. A bridge 1100 
feet Jong, and 24 feet wide, reſting on 
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13 piers, was erected, at the expence of 


12,c00 dollars, in 1794, a mite below 
the falls, from which a ſpectator may 
have a grand view of them: but they 
appear moſt romantically from Lanſin- 
burgh hill, 5 miles E. of them. 
COHONGORONTO is the name of 
Potowmack R. before it breaks threugh 
the Blue Ridge, in N. lat. 39.45. Its 
whole length to the Blue Ridge may 
be about 160 miles; from thence it at- 


ſumes the name of Potgavmach,which fre. 


Convixcas,acountry in New-Spain, 
in which there is a conſiderable moun- 
tain of loadſtone, between Tcoiltylan 
ang Chilapan. 

COKESBURY COLLEGE, in the town 
of Ahington, in Harford co. Maryland, 
is an inſtitution which bids fair to pro- 
mote the improvement of ſcienec, and 
the cultivation of virtue, It was found- 
ed by the Methodiſts, in 1738 5, and has 
its name in honour of Thomas Coke, and 
Francis Aſbury, the American biſhops 
of the Methodiſt Epiſcopal church, 
The edifice is of brick, handſomely 
built, on a healthy ſpot, enjoying a fine 
air, and a very extenſive proſpett. The 
college was erected, and is wholly ſup- 
ported by ſubſcription and voluntary 
donations. The ſtudents, who are to 
conſiſt of the ſons of travelling preach- 
ers, annual ſubſcribers, members of the 
fociety, and orphans, are inſtructed in 
Englith, Latin, Greek, logic, rhetoric, 
hiitory, geography, natural philoſophy, 
and aſtronumy ; and when the finances 
of the college will admit, they are to be 
taught the Hebrew, French, and German 
languages. The rules for the private 
conduct of the ftudents extend to their 


amuſements; and all tend to promote 


regularity, encourage induſtry, and to 


nip the buds of idleneſs and vice. Their 


recreations without doors are, walking, 
gardening, riding, and bathing ; within 
doors they have tools and accommoda- 
tions for the carpenter's, joiner's, cabi- 


net maker's, or turner's buſineſs. Theſe 


they are taught to conſider as pleaſing 
and healthful recreations, both for the 
body and mind. 


COLAN, a {mall Indian town, ſituatoc 


near the South Sea, 2 or 3 leagues to 
the northward of Payta, inhabited by 
fiſhermen. Here they make large ratts 


of logs, which will carry 60 or 70 tons 
of goods; with theſe they make long 
voyages, even to Panama, 5 or 609 

leagues 
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leagues diſtant. They have a maſt with 


2 fail faſtened to it. They always g0 
before the wind, being unable to piy 


againſt it; and therefore only fit for 


thele ſeas, where the wind is always in 
2 manner the ſame, not varying above a 

oint or two all the way from Lima, 
till they come into the bay of Panama; 


and there they muſt ſometimes wait for 


a change. Their cargo is uſually wine, 
oil, ſugar, Quito cloth, ſoap, and dreffed 
goat ſkins. The float is uſually navi 


gated by 3 or 4 men, who ſeli their float 


where they diſpoſe of their cargo; and 
return as paſſengers to the port they 
came from. The Indians go out at 
night by the help of the land-wind, with 
fing floats, more manageable than the 
others, though theſe have maſts and fails 
too, and return again in the day-time 
with the ſea-wind. 

COLCHESTER, a townſhiy in Ulfer 
co. N. York, on the Popachton branch 
ot Delaware river, S. W. of Middle- 
town; and about 50 miles 8. W. by d. 
of Cooperſtown. By the ſtate cenſus 
of 1796, 193 of its inhabitants are elce- 
tors. | 

COLCHESTER, a large townſhip in 
New London co. Connecticut, ſettled 
in 1701; about 15 miles weſtwa d of 
Norwich, 25 S. E. of Hartford, and 20 
N. W. of New London city. It is in 
contemplation to have a pott office eita- 


- bliſhed in this town. 


COLCHESTER, the chief town in Chit- 
tenden co. Vermont, is on the E. bank 
of lake Champlain, at the mouth of 
Onion river, and N. of Burlington, on 
Colcheſter bay, which ſpreads N. of the 
town. 

COLCYFSTER, a poſt-town in Fair- 
fax co. Virginia, ſituated on the N. E. 
bank of Ocquoquam creck, 3 or 4 miles 
trom its confluence with the Potow- 
mack ; and is here about 100 yards 
wide, and navigable for boats. It con- 
tains about 40 houſes, and lies 16 miles 
S, W. of Alexandria, 106 N. by E. of 
Richmond, and 172 trom Philadelphia. 

COLCHESTER R. Nova-dcotia. See 
Coheguit. | 

COLD Spring, in the ſland of Jamai— 


ca, is a villa, 6mil-s from the highlands 


of Liguania, {he grounds are in a 
high ſtate of improvement. Coliſ ſpring 
IS 4200 teet above the level of the ea; 
and few or none of the tropical fruits will 


| flouriſh in ſo cold a climate. The ge- 


tl. 


they mouldered to dutt. 
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neral ſtate of the thermometer is fro! 
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5 5. to 65. ; and even ſometimes fo low 
as 44. : fo that a fire there, even at 


noon- day, is not only comfortable, but 


neceſſary a great part of the year. Many 
of the Engliſh fruits, as the apple, the 
peach, and the ſtrawberrv, flouriſh there 
in great perfection, with fevera! other 
valuable exotics, as the tea- tree and other 
oriental productions. | 
CoiD Spriny Cove, near Burlington, 
New-Jeriey, is remarkable t r its ſand 
and clay, uicd in the manufacture of 
giats ; trom whence the glaſs works at 
Hamilton, 10 miles W. ot Albany, are 
{uppliea with thele articles. 
COLEBROOKE, in the northern part 
of New- Hampthire, in Grafton co. lies 
on the E. bans. of Connecticut K. op- 
polite the Great Monadnock, in Ca- 
naan, ſtate of Vermon' ; joining Cock- 
burne on the ſouthward, and Stuarts= 
town on the northward ;z 126 miles N. 
W. by N. trom Portimouth. 
COLEBROOKE, a rough, hilly town- 
ſhip on the N. line of Connecticut, in 
Litchfield c.; 30 miles N. W. ot Hart- 
tord city. It was iettled in 1736. Here 
are 2 iron works, and several mills, on 
Still K. a N. W. water of Farmington 
R. In digging a cellar in this toven, at 
the cloſe of the year 1796, belonging ta 
Mr. ;o:n Hulburt, the workmen, at the 
deptu of about g wr .0o teet, found three 
large tuſks and two thigh bones of an 
animal, the latter of wich meatured 
each about 4. feet, 4 inches in length, 
and 12; inches in circumference. When 
firtt ditcovered they were entire, ut as 
loon as they were expoſed to the air 
This adds 
another to the many tacts, w ich prove 
that a race of enormous animais, now 
ext inct, once inhabited the United States. 
COL-RAIN, a tuwnthip in Lancafter 


co. Penntyivania. | 


COLERAIN, a town on the N. bank 
of St. Mary's river, Camden co. Geor- 
gia, 40 or 59 miles from its mouth. On 
the 29th or June, 1796, a treaty of peace 
and trien:!/hip was made and concluded 
at this place, between the Preſident of 
the United Stat.s, on th one part, in 
behalf of the United States, and the 
king's chicts and warriors of the Creek 
nation of Indians, on the other. By this 
treaty, the line between the white peo- 
ple and the Indians, was eftabliſhed to 
run from the Currahee mountain to 
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the head or ſource of the main ſouth 
branch of the Oconee river, called, by 
the white people, Appalatohee, and by 
the Indians, Tulapocka, and down the 
middle of the ſame.” Liberty was alſo 
given by the Indians to the Preſident of 
the United States, to eſtabliſh a trad- 
ing or military poſt on the S. fide of 
Alatamaha, about 1 mile from Beard's 
bluff, or any where from thence down 
the river, on the lands of the Indians ;** 
and the Indians agreed to“ annex to 
faid poſt a tract of land of five miles 
ſquare; and in return for this and other 
tokens of friendſhip on the part of 
the Indians, the United States ftipulated 
fo give them goods to the value of 6000 
dollars, and to furniſh them with two 
blackſmiths with tools. | 

COLRAINE, a townſhip in Hampſhire 
co. Mafiachuſetts, which contains 229 
| honſes, and 1417 inhabitants. 


CoLina, a large and rich town of 


Mechoacan and New-Spain, on the S. 
Sea, near the borders of Xaliſca, and in 
the moſt plealant and fruitful valley in 
all Mexico, producing cocoa, caſſia, and 
other things of value, beſides ſome gold. 
Dampier takes notice of a volcano near 
it, with two ſharp peaks, from which 
ſmoke and flame iſſue continually, The 
famous plant oleacazan grows in the 
_ neighbourhood, which is reckoned a 
catholicon for reſtoring decayed ſtrength, 
and a ſpecific againſt all forts of poiſon. 
The natives apply the leaves to the 
parts affected, and judge of the ſucceſs 
the operation by their ſtieking or 
falling off. 

CoLUMB14a, a townſhip in Waſhing- 
ton co. diſtriẽt of Maine, on Pleaſant R. 
adjoining Machias on the N. E. and 


Was formerly called Plantations No. 12 


and 13. It was incorporated in 1796. 
The town of Machias lies 15 miles to 
the eaſtward. It is 9 miles from Steu- 
ben. | 

COLUMBIA County, in New-York, is 
bounded N. by Renſl-laer, S. by Dutch- 
eſs, E. by the ſtate of Maſſachuſetts, and 
W. by Hudſon R. which divides it from 
Aibary co. It is 32 miles in length and 
21 in breadth, and is divided into eight 
towns ; of which Hudſon, Claverack, 
and Kinderhook are the chief. It con- 
tained, in 1790, 27,7432 inhabitants, and 
in 1796, 3560 electors. 

COLUMBIA College, See New-York 
___——— | 


COM 
Coruna, TERRITORY OF. See 
Waſhington, or the Federal, city. 
COLUMBIA, a poſt town, the capital 
of Kerſhaw co. and the ſeat of govern- 
ment of South-Carolina, It is fituated 
in Camden diſtrict, on the E. fide of the 
Congaree, juſt below the confluence of 
Saluda and Broad rivers. The ſtreets 
are regular, and the town contains up- 
wards of 70 houſes. The public offices 
have, in ſome meaſure, been divided, for 
the accommodation of the inhabitants 
of the lower counties, and a branch of 
each retained in Charleſtown. It lies 115 
miles N. N. W. of Charleſtown, 35 S. W. 
of Camden, $5 from Auguſta, in Geor— 
gia, and 678 8. W. of Philadelphia, 
N. lat. 34. 1. W. long. 80. 57. 


COLUMBIA, a flouriſhing poſt town. 


in Goochland: co. Virginia, on the N. 
ſide of James river, at the mouth of the 
Rivanna. It contains about 40 houſes, 
and a warehouſe for the inſpection of 
tobacco, It lies 45 miles above Rich- 
mond, 35 from Charlotteſville, and 328 
8. W. of Philadelphia. 

COLUMBIA, a town newly laid ont, 
in Lancaſter co. Pennſylvania, on the 
N. E. bank of Suſquchannah river, at 
Wright's terry; 10 miles W. of Lan- 
caſter, and 76 W. by N. of Philadelphia. 

Col uuBIA Co. in the Upper diſtrict 
of Georgia, is bounded by Savannah E. 
on the N. E. and E. which ſeparates it 
from the ſtate of 8. Carolina, N. W. of 
Richmond co. Its ſhape is very irre- 
gular. | : 5 

CoLUMBIA, a town in the N. W. 
territory, on the N. bank of Ohio river, 
and on the W. fide of the mouth of 
Little Miami R.; about 6 miles S. E. 
by E. of Fort Waſhington, 8 E. by 8. 
of Cincinnati, and 87 N. by W. of Lex- 
ington, in Kentucky. N. lat. 39. 20. 

Cou AN a, a town and province in the 
northern diviſion of Terra Firma, 8. 
America. It lies on the N. eaſternmoſt 
part of the ſea coaſt. | 

CoMaRGO, a town of New-Leon, in 
N. America, ſituated on the S. fide of 
Rio Bravo, which empties into the gulf 
of Mexico on the W. fide. 

CoMBAHEE, a conſiderable river of 


South-Carolina, which enters St. Helena 


ſound between Cooſa and Aſhepoo 
rivers. 

COMBAHEE Ferry, on the above ri- 
ver is 17 miles from Jack ſonſborough, 15 
fromPocotaglio and 52 fromCharleſtown. 
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Courokr, Poi, is the S. eaſtern- 


moſt part of Elizabeth-city co. in Vir- 


ginia, formed by James R. at its mouth 
in Cheſapeak bay. Point Comfort lies 
19 miles W. by N. of Cape Henry. 
CoMMaNOEs, one of the {mall Vir- 
gin iſles, in the Weſt-Indies, ſituated to 
the N. N. E. of Tortula. N. lat. 18. 
25. W. long. 63. | 
CoMPOSTELLA, a very rich town in 
New-Spain, and province of Xaliſco, 
built in 153r, ſituated near the 8. Sea, 
400 miles N. W. of Mexico. The foil 
is barren and the air unhealthful ; but 
it has ſeveral mines of filver at St. Pe- 
caque, in its neighhonrhood, N. lat. 21. 
20. W. long. 109. 42. See Culiacam. 
CONAJOHARY, a poſt town, on the 
S. ſide of Mohawk river, New-York, 
very large, 36 miles above Schenectady, 
and 318 from Philadelphia. See Caza- 
jobary. | 
CONAWANGO, a northern branch of 
Alleghany river, in Pennlylvania, which 
riſes from Chataughque lake. 
CONCEPTION, a large bay on the E. 
fide of Newfoundland iſland, whoſe en- 


trance is between Cape St. Francis on 


the ſouthward, and Flamborough-head 
on the northward. It runs a great way 
into the land in a ſouthern direct ion, 
having numerous bays on the W. tide, 
on which are two ſettlements, Carbo- 
niere and Havre de Grace. Settlements 
were made here in in 1610, by about 40 


planters, under governor John Guy, to 
whom king James had granted a patent 


ef incorporation. 

CONCEPTION of Salaye, a ima'] town 
of N. America, in the province of Me- 
choacan, in Mexico or New-Spain, was 


built by the Spaniards, as well as the 


{tations of St. Michael and St. Philip, 
to ſecure the road from Mechoacan to 
the ſilver mines of Zacatea, They 
have alſo given this name to ſeveral 
boroughs of America; as to that in 
Hiſpanicla iſland, and to a ſea-port of 
California, &c. e 

CoxcEPTIOx, by the Indians called 
Penco, a city in Chili, S. America, ſitu- 
ated on the edge of the ſea, at the 
mouth of a river, and at the bottom 
of a bay of its own name. It lies in 
about 37. S. lat. It was ſeveral times 
deſtroyed by the powerful confederacy 
of the Indians, and as often repaired. 
In 1730 it was deſtroyed by an earth- 
quake, and fince that rebuilt. It is 
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within the audience and juriſdiction of 


St. Jago, and is governed by a correſſi- 
dore. Tite Spaniſh inhabitants here, 
are the moſt warlike and hardy of any 
in S. America; they are all trained to 
arms from their childhood, to be ready 
to reſiſt the attack of the Chileſe Indians, 
whom they have reaſon to conſider a 
formidable enemy. DN 
The inhabitants, and even the wo- 
men, excel in hortemanſhip; they are 
very dextrous in managing the lance 
or nooſe; and it is very rare to ſee them 
miſs their aim, though at full ſpeed, 
with the nooſe, which they throw 40 
or 50 yards, and ſo halter the object of 
their diverſion or revenge. This nooſe 
is made of thongs of cow hide; theſe 
they twiſt with oil, till rendered ſupple 


and pliant to command; and ſo ſtrong 


that, when twiſted, they will, it is ſaid, 
hold a wild bull, which would break 2 
halter of hemp of twice the thickneſs. 


The foil here is fruitful, abounding 


with corn and excellent wine. The 
fruit trees bear ſo luxuriantly here, that 
they are forced to thin the fruit, other- 
wile the branches would break, nor 
could the fruit come to maturity. This 
city has a church and fix very famous 
monaſteries; but the dwelling houſes 
make no great appearance, Here the 
women go out in the night to the ſhops, 
to buy ſuch neceſſaries as they want for 
their families, it being contrary to the 
cuſtom of this countty for women of 
any character, to go abroad in the day- 
time on ſuch affairs. It is an open 


town; and the few batteries it has, are 


kept in very indifferent order. 
Coxncyvcos, a jurildiction in the 
empire of Peru, in S. America, under 


the archbiſhop of Lima; it begins 40 


leagues N. N. E. of the metropolis, and 
runs along the center of the Cordillera. 
It produces fruits, grain, &c. and af- 
fords extenſive paſture for cattle of alt 
kinds, Szveral branches of the wool 
ien manutactory are carried en here, 
which conſtitute its greateſt commerce 
with the other provinces. 

CONCORD, a poſt town of New- 


Hampſhire, very flouriſaing, and plea- 


ſantly ſituated on the W. bank of Mer- 
rimack river, in Rockingham co. 3 miles 
above Hook ct tails. The tegitlature, 
of late, have commonly held their ſeſ- 
tons here; and from its central fitua- 


tion, and a thrivizs back country, it 


will 
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will probably become the permanent 
ſeat of government. Much of the trade 
of the upper country centers here. A 
handfome toll bridge acroſs the Merri. 
mack, connects this town with Pem- 
broke. It has 1747 inhabitants, and 
was incorporated in 1765, Phe Indian 
name was Penacooꝶ. It was grant d by 
Maſſachuſetts, and called Rumford. 
The compact part of the town contains 
about 170 houſes, a congregational 
church, and an academy, which was in- 
corporated in 1790. It is 54 miles W. 
N. W. of Portſmouth, 58 8. W. of 
Dartmouth college, and 70 northward 


from Boſton, N. lat. 43. 12. W. long. 
able by the eye. At low water mark it 


71. 29. 

Coco, in FEſſex co. Vermont, 
hes on Connectic t river, oppotite a part 
of the 1 5-mile falls. 

Cox cob, in Maſſachuſetts, a poſt 
town, one of the moſt conſiderable 
towns in Mliddleſex co. ſituated on Con- 
cord river, in a healthy and pleuſant 
pot, nearly in the center of the coun- 
ty, and 18 miles N. W. of Boſton, 
and 17 E. of Lancaſter. Its Indian 
name was Muſquetequid z ard it owes 
its preſent name to the peaceable man- 
ner in which it was obtained from the 
natives. The firſt ſett ers, among whom 
were the Rev. Meſlrs. Buckley and 
Jones, having ſettled the purchaſe, ob- 
rained an act of incorporation, Sept. 3, 
1635; and this was the molt diſtant 
ſettlement from the ſea- ſhore of New- 
England at that time. The iettlers 
never had any contelt with the Indians ; 
and only three perſons were ever killed 
by them within the limits of the town, 
In 1791, there were in this townſhip 
225 dwelling houſes, and 1550 inhabi- 
tants; of the latter there were 80 per— 
ſons upwards of 70 years old. For 13 
years previous to 1791, the average 
number cf deaths was 17; one in four 
of whom were 70 years old and up- 
wards. The public buildings are, a 
con2regational church, a tpacious ſtone 
gaol, the beſt in New-England, and a 
very handſome county court-houſe. 
The town is accommcouated with three 
convenient bridges over the river; one 
of which is 208 fect long, and 18 feet 
wide, ſupported by 12 piers, built after 
the manner of Charles river bridge. 
This town is famous in the hiſtory of 
the revolution, having been the icat of 
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| ſpot where the firſt oppoſition was 


made to the Britiſh troops, on the me- 
morahle 19th of April, 1775. The 


general court have frequently held their 
lefſions here when contagious difeates 
have prevailed in the capital. N. lat. 
42. 25. | | 

Concornp, a finall river of Maſſu— 
chuietts, tormed of two branches, which 
unite near the centre of the town of 
Concord, whence it takes its courſe in 
a N. E. and N. dit ection through Bed. 
ford and Billerica, and empties itſelf in- 
to Merrimack R. at Tewkſbury. Con- 
cord R. is remarkable for the gentlencis 
of its current, which is ſcarcely perceiy- 


is from 100 to 200 feet wide, and from 
3 to 12 feet deep. During floods, Con- 
cord R. is near a mile in breadth ; and 
when viewed from the town of Con- 
cord, makes a fine app-arance. 

ConcoRD, a townlhip in Delaware 
co. Pennſylvania. 

CONCORD, a lettlement in Georgia, 
on the E. bank of the Miſſiſippi, about 
a mile from the S. line of Tenneflce, 108 
miles N. from the mouth of Yazoo K. 
and 218 below the Ohio. N. lat. 33. 
55. W. long. 91. 25. | 

Cop, ForrT, or Mobile city, is ſi- 
tuated on the W. ſide of Mobile bay, 
in Weſt- Florida, about 40 miles above 
its month in the gulf of Mexico. N. 
lat. 30. 42. W. long. 87. 57. 

Co N DECE DO, a cape or promontory 
of N. America, in the province of Yu- 
cating, 100 miles W. of Merida. N. 
lat. :20, 30. W. long. 91. 27 

COxnDESUYOS DE AREQUIPA, a ju- 
riſdiction under the biſhop of Arequipa, 
30 leagues N. of that city, in Peru. 
Here is cultivated the wild cochinea] : 
the Indians carry on a great trade with 
this article; they grind it, and mix four 
ounces of it with 12 ounces of violet- 
maize, of which they form cakes of 4 
ounces each, and fell it for a dollar a 
pound. Theſe cakes they call magnos. 
This place alſo abounds with gol and 
ſilver mines, which are not ſo carciully 
worked as formerly. 

CONnNDUSKEEG, a ſettlement in the 
diſtrict of Maine, in Hancock co. con- 
taining 567 mhabitants. 5 

CONEGOCHEAGUE Creek, riſes near 
Mercerſburg, Franklin co. Pennſylvania, 

runs ſoutherly in a winding courie, and 


the provincial congreſs in 1774, and the 


after ſupplying a number of mills, emp- 
dies 
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ties into the Potowmack, at William 
port, in Waſhington co. Maryland; 19 
miles S. E. of Hancock, and 8 miles 8. 
of the Pennſylvania line. 

CONEMAUGH Ribe, and Little Co- 
nemaugh, are the head waters of Kiſ- 
kemanitas, in Pennſylvania ; after pal- 
ſing through Laure} hill and Cheſnut 
ridge, Conemaugh takes that name and 
empties into the Alleghany, 29 mil-s 
N. E. of Pittſburg. It is navigable for 
boats, and there is a portage of 18 
miles between it and the Frankſtown 
branch of Juniata river. 

Cox xx TES, Las, a city of La Plata 
or Paraguay, in 8. America, in the dio- 
ceſe of Buenos Ayres. 

CONESTEO. a N. weſtern branch of 
Tioga R. in New-York. Sce Canico- 
deo Creek. 

CoS oA, a townſhip in Lancaſ- 
ter co. Pennſylvania. 

CoxnEsSUs, a ſmall lake in the Ge- 
neſſee country, N. York, which ſends 
its waters N. W. to Geneſſee river. 

CoNGAREE, a conhderable river of 
8. Carolina, formed by the confluence 
of Saluda and Broad rivers. The 
union of the waters of Congaree and 
Wateree, form the Santee. 

CONHOCTON Crcek, in New-York, 
is the northern head water of Tioga R. 
Near its mouth is the fettlement called 
Bath. 

CONNECTICUT, one of the United 
States of North-America, called by the 
ancient natives Quunibticut, is fitu- 
ated between 41. and 42. 2. N. lat. and 
between 71. 20. and 73. 15. W. long. 
Its greateſt breadth is 72 miles, its 
length roo miles; bounded N. by 
Maſſachuſetts; E. by Rhode I.; S. by 
the found which divides it from Long I. 
and W. by the ſtate of New-York. This 
tate contains about 4674 ſquare miles; 
equal to about 2,640,000 acres. It is 
divided into 8 counties, Viz. Fairfield, 
New- Haven, Middleſcx and New-Lon- 
don, which extend along the ſound 
from W. to E.; Litchfield, Hartford, 
Tolland, and Windham, extend in the 
fame direction on the border of the 
ſtate of Maſſachuſetts. The counties 
are divided and ſubdivided into town- 
ſhips and pariſhes; in each of which is 
one or more places of public worſhip, 
and {chool-houſes at convenient diſtances. 
The number of townſhips is about 


200, Each townſhip is a corporation | apples, potatoes, hay, &c. and receive 
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inveſted with powers ſufficient for theif 
own internal regulation. The number 
of repreſentatives is ſometimes 180 but 
more commonly about 160 ; a number 
fully adequate to legiſlate for a wite and 
virtuens people, well informed, and 


Tealous of their rights; and whole ex- 


ternal circumſtances approach nearer to 
equality than thoſe, perhaps, of any 
other people in a {tate of civilization, in 
the world. 

The principal rivers in this ſtate are, 
Connecticut, Houſatonick, the Thames, 
and their branches, winch, with ſuch 
others as are worthy of notice, will be 
deſcribed under their reſpect ive names. 

The whole of the ſea- coaſt is indent- 
ed with harbours, many of which are 
ſite and commodious; thoſe of New- 
London and New-Haven are the moſt 
important. This ſtate ſends ſeven re- 
preſentatives to Congreſs. 

Connecticut, though ſubject to the 
extremes of heat and cold, in their lea- 
fons, and to frequent ſudden changes, 
is very healthful. It is generally broken 
land, made - up of mountains, hills 
and vallies; and is exceedingly well 
watered. Some ſmall parts of it are 
thin and barren. Its principal produc- 
tions are Indian corn, rye, wheat in 
many parts of the ſtate, oats, and bar- 
ley, which are heavy and good, and of 
late, buck wheat—{ax in large quanti- 
ties—ſome hemp, potatoes ot teveral 
kinds, pumpkins, turnips, peas, beans, 
&c. &c. Fruits of all kinds which are 
common to the climate. The foil is 
very well calculated for paſturage and 
mowing, which enables the farmers to 
feed large numbers. of neat cattle and 
horſes. 

The trade of Connecticut 1s princi- 
pally with the Weſt-India iflands, and 
is carried on in veſſels from 60 to 140 
tons. The exports conſiſt of horſes, 
mules, oxen, oak ftaves, hoops, pine 
boards, oak plank, beans, Indian corn, 
fiſh, beet, pork, &c. Horles, live cattle, 
and lumber, are permitted in the Dutch, 
Daniſh, and French ports. A large 
number of coalting veſſels are employed 
in carrying the produce cf the {rate to 
other ſtates. To Rhode-Iiland, Maſſa- 
chuſetts, and New- Hampſhire, they 
carry pork, wheat, corn and rye To 
North and South Carolina, and Geoz- 
gia, butter, cheeſe, ſalted beef, cyder, 
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in return, rice, indigo and money. But 

as New-York is nearer, and the ſtate 
of the markets always well known, 
much of the produce of Connecticut, 
eſpecially of the weſtern parts, is car- 
ried there ; particularly pot and pear] 
aſhes, flax ſeed, beef, pork, cheeſe and 
butter, in large quantities. Moſt of 
the produce of Connecticut river from 
the parts of Maſſachuſetts, New-Hamp- 
ſhire and Vermont, as well as of Con- 
necticut, which are adjacent, goes to 
the ſame market. Conſiderable quan- 


tities of the produce of the eaſtern parts 


of the ſtate, are marketed at Boſton, 
Providence, and Norwich. The value 
of the whole exported produce and 
commoditics from this ſtate, before the 
year 1774, was then eſtimated at about 
C. zoo, ooo lawful money, annually. In 
the year ending Sept. 30, 1791, the 
amount of foreign exports was 710,740 
dolls. beſides articles carried to different 
parts of the United States, to a great 
In the year 1792—749,925 
dolls.—in the year 1793—770,239 
dolls. and in the year 1794—806,746 
dolls. This ſtate owns and employs 
in the foreign and coaſting trade, 52,897 
tons of ſhipping. | 
The farmers in Connecticut, and their 


families, are moſtly clothed in plain, 


decent, homeſpun cloth. Their linens 
and woollens are manufactured in the 
family way; and although they are 
generally of a coarſer kind, they are of 
a ſtronger texture, and much more du- 
rable than thoſe imported from France 
and Great-Britain, Many of their 
cloths are fine and handſome. Here are 
large orchards of mulberry trees; and 
filk- worms have been rearcd ſo ſucceſi- 
fully, as to promiſe, not only a ſupp!y 


of ſilk to the inhabitants, but a ſur- 


pluſſage for exportation. 

In New- Haven, are linen and button 
manufactories. In Hartford, a woollen 
manufactory has been eſtabliſhed ; like- 
wiſe glats works, a ſnuff and powder 
mill, iron works, and a flitting mill. 
Iron works are eſtabliſhed alſo at Saliſ- 
bury, Norwich, and other parts of the 
ſtate. At Stafford is a furnace at which 
are made large quantities of hollow 
ware, and other ironmongery, ſufficient 
to ſupply the whole ſtate. Paper is 
manufactured at Norwich, Hartford, 
New. Haven, and in Litchfield county. 
Ironmongery, hats, candles, leather, 


of Engliſh deſcent. 


of the ſtate. 


Tr 
ſhoes and boots, are manufactured in 
this ſtate. A duck manufactory has 
been eſtabliſhed at Stratford. 

The ſtate of Connecticut is laid out 
in ſmall farms, from 50 to 300 and 400 
acres each, which are held by the farm. 
ers in fee ſimple; and are generally well 
cultivated. The ſtate is chequered with 
innumerable roads or highways crofling 
each other in every direction. A tra- 
veller in any of theſe roads, even in the 
moſt unſettled parts of the ſtate, will 
ſeldom paſs more than two or three 
miles without finding a houſe or cot- 
tage, and a farm under ſuch improve- 
ments, as to afford the neceſſaries for 
the ſupport of a family. The whole 
{tate reſembles a well cultivated garden, 
which, with that degree of induſtry that 
is neceſſary to happineſs, produces the 
neceſſaries and conveniences of life in 
great plenty. ; 

The inhabitants are almoſt entirely 
There are no 
Dutch, French, or Germans, and very 
tew Scotch or Iriſh people, in any part 
The original ſtock from 
which have ſprung all the preſent in- 
habitants of Connecticut, and the nu- 
merous emigrants from the ſtate, to 
every part of the U. States, conſiſted of 
3000 ſouls, who ſettled in the towns of 
Hartford, New- Haven, Windſor, Guil- 
ford, Miltord and Wethersfield, about 
the years 1635 and 1636. In 1756, the 
population of the ſtate amounted to 
130,611 ſouls; in 1774, to 197,856; 
in 1782, to 202,877 whites, and 6273 
Indians and negroes; in 1790, to 
237,946 perſons, of whom 2764 were 

aves. 85 

The people of Connecticut are re- 
markably fond of having all their dis- 
putes, even thoſe of the moſt trivia! 
kind, ſettled according to law. The 
prevalence of this litigious ſpirit, af- 


fords employment and ſupport for a 


numerous body of lawyers, That 
party ſpirit, however, which is the bane 
of political happineſs, has not raged 
with ſuch violence in this ſtate, as in 
Maſſachuſetts and Rhode Ifland. Pub- 
lic proceedings have been conducted ge- 
nerally with much calmneſs and candour. 
The people are well informed in regard 
to their rights, and judicious in the 
methods they adopt to ſecure them. 
The ſtate enjoys an uncommon ſhare 0: 


political tranquillity and _— 15 


> ol 

All religions, that are conſiſtent with 
the peace of ſociety, are tolerated in 
Connecticut; and a ſpirit of liberality 
and catholiciſm is increaſing. There are 
very few religious ſects in this ſtate. 
The bulk of the people are Congrega- 
tionaliſts. Beſides theſe, there are Epiſ- 
copalians and Baptiſts. 

The damage ſuſtained hy this tate 
in the late war, was eſtimated at 
461,2351. 168. 1d. 
the ſufferers, the General Court, in 
May 1792. granted them 500,009 acres 
of the weſtern part of the reſerved lands 
of Connecticut, which lie welt of Penn- 
iylvania. 3 

There are a great number of very 
pleaſant towns, both maritime and 
inland, in Connecticut. It contains five 
cities, incorporated with extenſive juriſ- 
diction in civil cauſes. Two of theſe 
Hartford and New-Haven, are cap'tals 
of the ſtate,» The General Aſſembly is 
holden at the former in May, and at the 
latter in October, annually. The other 
cities are New-London, Norwich and 
Middleton. Weathersfeld, Windlor, 
Farmington, Litchfield, Milford, Strat- 
ford, Fairfield, Guilford, Stamford, 
Windham, Sufficld and Enfield, are all 
conſiderable and very pleatant towns. 
n no part of the world is the educa- 
tion of all ranks of people more attend- 
el to than in Connecticut. Almoſt 
every town in the ſtate is divided into 


diſtricts, and each diſtrict has a public 


ſchool kept in it at a greater or leis part 
of every year. Somewhat more than 
one third of the monies ariſing trom a 
tax on the polls and rateable eſtate of 
the inhabitants, is appropriated to the 
ſupport of ſchools in the ſeveral towns, 
for the education of children and youth. 
The law directs that a grammar ſchool] 
all be kept in every county town 
throughout the ſtate. | 

Yale College is an eminent ſeminary 
of learning, and was founded in the 
year 1700. See Yale College. 
Academies have been eſtabliſhed at 
Greenfield, Plainfield, Norwich, Wind- 
ham, and Pomfret, ſome of which are 
flouriſhing. TOW 

The conſtitution of Connecticut is 
founded on their charter, which was 
granted by Charles II. in 1652, and on 
2 law of the ſtare. Contented with this 
torm of government, the people have 
aot been diſpoſed to run the hazard ol 
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framing a new conſtitution ſince the de- 
claration of independence. 

Agreeable to this charter, the ſupreme 
legiſlative authority ot the ſtate is veſted 
in a governor, deputy governor, twelve 
aſſiſtants or counſellors, and the repre- 
ſentatives of the people, ſtyled the 
General Aſſembly. The governor, de- 
puty governor and aſſiſtants ate annually 
choſen by the freemen in the month of 
May. The repreſentatives (their num- 
ber not to exceed two from each town) 
are choſen by the freemen twice a year, 
to attend the two annual ſcſhons, on 
the ſecond Tueſdays of May and Octo- 
ber. The General Aſſembly is divided 
into two branches, called the upper and 
lower houſes. The upper houſe is 
compoſed of the governor, deputy go- 
verrnor and aſſiſtants, The lower houſe _ 
of the repreſentatives of the people. 
No law can paſs without the concur- 
rence of both houſes, 

Connecticut has ever made rapid ad- 
vances in population. There have been 
more emigrations from this, than from 
any of the other ſtates; and yet it is at 
preſent full of inhabitants. This in- 
creaſe may be aſcribed to ſeveral cauſes. 
The bulk of the inhabitants are induſ- 
trious, ſagacious huſbandmen, Their 
farms furniſh them with all the neceſſa- 
ries, moſt of the conveniences, and but 
few of the luxuries of life. They, of 
courſe, muſt be generally temperate, and 
if they chooſe, can ſubſiſt with as much 
independence as is conſiſtent with hap- 
pineſs. The ſubſiſtence of the farmer 
is ſubſtantial, and does not depend on 
incidental circumſtances, like that of 
moſt other profeſſions. There is no 
neceſſity of ſerving an apprenticeſhip to 
the buſineſs, nor of a large ſtock of 
money to commence it to advantage. 
Farmers, who deal much in barter, have 
leſs need of money than any other claſs 
of people. The eaſe with which a 
conifortable ſubſiſtence 1s obtained, in- 
duces the huſhandman to marry young. 
The cultivation of his farm makes him 
ſtrong and healthful. He toils cheerful- 
ly through the day—eats the fruit of 
his own labour with a gladſome heart 
at night devoutly thanks his bounteous 
God for his daily hleſſings—retires to 
reſt, and his ſleep is ſweet, Such cir- 
cumſtances as theſe have greatly con- 
tributed ro the amazing increaſe of in- 
habitants in this ſtate, Beſides, the 
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people live under a free government, 
and have no fear of a tyrant. There 
are no overgrown eſtates, with rich and 
amhitious landlords, to have an undue 
and pernicious influence in the election 
of civil officers. Property is cqually 
enough divided, and muſt continue to 
be ſo, as long as eſtates deſcend as they 


now do. No perſon is prohibited from 


voting, He who has the moſt merit, 
not he who has the molt money, is 
generally choſen into public office. As 
inſtances cf this, it is to he obſerved, 
that many of the citizens of Connekti- 
cut, from the humble walks of life, 
have ariſen to the firſt offices in the tate, 
and filled them with 3 and repu— 
tation. That baſe buſineſs of elec-— 
tioneering, which is ſo directly calcu- 
lated to introduce wicked and defigning 
men into office, is yet but little Known 
in Sonnectigrit. A man who wills to be 
choſen into office, acts wiſtly, for that 
end, when he keeps his dchres to him- 
ſelf. 

A thirſt ſor learning prevails among 
all ranks of people in the ſtate. More 
of the young men in Connecticut, in 
proportion to their numbers, receive a 
public education, than in any of the 
ſtates. 

The revolution, which ſo efſentially 
affected the government of mott of the 
colonies, produced no very perceptible 
alteration in the government of Con- 
necticut. While under the juriſdiction 
of Great-Britan, they elected their own 


governors, and a ſubordinate civil offi- 


cers, and made their own laws, in the 
ſame manner, and with as little control 
as they now do. Connecticut has ever 


been a republic; an perhaps as perfect 


and as happy a republic as has ever 
exiſted. While other ſtates, more mo- 
narchical in their government and man- 
ners, have been under a n. ceſſity of un. 

dertaking the difficult teik of alterins 


their old, or forming new conſtitutions, 


and of changing their monarchical for 
republican manners, Connecticut has 
uninte!ruptcdiy proceed in her old 
track, both as to government and mas. 
ners; and, by theſe means, has avvidea 
tho convulions which have rent other 
ſtates into viole:: p 1s. 

The prelen te t ConnclHcut, 
Bt the time. © hit arrreai-o! he 
Engl: v Was p t fed by the Fein, 
the Mohegan, Puuunk, and many other 
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ſmaller trihes of Indians. In 1774 there 
were of the deſcendants of the ancient 
natives, only 1363 perſons ; the greater 
part of whom lived at Mohegan, be. 
tween Norwich and New- London, 
From the natural decreaſe of the Indi- 
ans, it is imagined that their number in 
this Nate do not now exceed 400. 

't he firſt grant of Connecticut wa 
made by the Plymouth council to the 
Earl of Warwick, in 1630. The year 
following the Earl aſſigned this grant to 
Lord Say and Seal, Lord Brook, and 
nine others. Some Indian traders jet. 
tled at Windſor in 1632. The ſame 
year, a little before the arrival of the 
Engliſh, a few Dutch traders ſettled at 
Hartford, and the remains of the ſettle. 
ment are ſtil] viſible on the bank of Con- 
pegs river. In 1634, Lord Say and 

eal, &c. ſent over a ſmall number ot 

_ who built a fort at Saybrook, 
and made a treaty with the Pequot In. 
dians for the lands on Connetticut R. 
Mr. Haynes and Mr. Hooker lett 
Maſfachuſetts-bay in 1634, and ſettled 
at Hartford. The following year Mr. 
Eaton and Mr. Davenport ſeated them- 
lelves at New- Haven. 

In 1644, the Connccticut rer 
purchaſed of Mr. Fenwick, agent for 
Lord Say and Scal, and Lord Brook, 
their right to the colony, for £.1600. 

Connecticut and New. Haven conti- 
nued two diftin&t governments for many 


years. At length, John Wint trop, 


Eſq. who had been choſen governor of 
Connecticut, was . to {ſolicit a 
royal charter. In 1662, Charles II. 


granted a charter, confituting the two 


col-nies for ever one body corporate 
and politic, by the name of The go- 
vern-r and company of ConneQicu'.” 
New-Haven to ok the affair ill; but in 
1665, all difficulties were amica: Ay ad- 


juſted; and as has been already obierv- 


ed, this charter ſtill continues to be tic 
baſis of their government. 
CONNECTICUT, the moſt con!: 
able river in the eaſtern part of the Unit- 
ed States, riſes in the highiands which 
{-prrate the ſtates of Vermont and New- 
Fr mpſhire f om L wer Canada. It has 
been {urveyed about 25 miles bevoid 
the 4-5tn degree of latitude, te the bead 
ipring of its northern branch; from 
which, to its mouth, 1s upwards of 500 
miles, thr gh a thick ſettled country; 


having upon its banks a great punbcr 
of 


der- 
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of the moſt flouriſhing and pleaſant 
towns in the United States. It is from 
go to 1oo rods wide, 130 miles from its 
mouth. Tts courſe between Vermont 
and New- Hampſhire is generally S. S. 
W. as likewiſe through Maſlachuſetts, 
and part of Connecticut, until it reaches 
the city of Middleton; after which it 
runs à S. 8. E. courſe to its mouth. 
The navigation of this beautiful river, 
which, like the Nile, fertilizes the lands 
thro! which it runs, is much obftruct- 


ed by falls. Two of theſe are between 


New-Hampſhire and Vermont, the firſt 
are called the Fifteen milz falls. Here 
the river is rapid for 20 miles. The ſe— 
cond remarkable fall is at Walpole, for- 
merly called the Great Fall, but now 
named Bellows” Falls. Above theſe, the 
breadth of the river is in ſome places, 22, 
in other places not above 16 rods. The 
depth of the channel is about 25 fect; 
and commonly runs full of water. In 
Sept. 1792, however, owing to the ſe— 
vere drought, the water of the river, it 
is ſaid, © paſſed within the ſpace of 12 
fect wide, ani 25 feet deep. A large 
rock divides the ſtream into two chan- 
nels, each abcut'go feet wide. When 
the river is low the eaſtern channel is 
dry, being croficd by a ſolid rock; and 
the whole ſtream falls into the weſtern 
channel, where it is contracted to the 
breadth of 16 feet, and flows with aſ- 
tonithing rapidity. There are ſev.ral 
pitches, one above another, in the length 
of half a mile; the largeſt of which is 
that where the rock divides the ſtream. 
A bridge of timber was projected over 
this fall, by col. Hale, in the year 1784, 
a6g feet long, and ſupported in the 
middle by the iſland rock; under which 
the higheſt floods pals without injuring 
it. This is the only bridge on the R. 
but it is contemplated to erect another 
30 miles above, at the middle bar of 
Agar Falls, where the paſſage for the 
water, between the rocks, is above 100 
feet wide, This will connect the towns 
of Lebanon in N. Hamplhire, and Hart. 
kor in Vermont; as the former bridge 
concts Walpole in NJ. Hampſhire, 
with Rockingham in Vermont. Not- 
withitanding the velocity of the cur- 
rent at Belly? Falls, above deſcribed, 
the ſalmon pats up the river, and are 
ten many miles above; but the ſhad 
Proceed no farther. On the ſteep ſides 


ok the iſland rock, Xt the tall, hang ſe- | 
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veral arm chairs, ſecured by a counter- 
poiſe; in theſe the fiſhermen fit to catch 
talmon with fiſhing nets. In the courſe 
of the river through Maſſicluſetts, are 
the falls at South-Hadiy, around which, 


lock and canals were completed in 


1795, by an enterpriſing company, in- 
corporated for that purpoſe in 1792, by 
the Legiſlature of Mafſachufetts. In 
Connecticut the river is obſtructed by 
falls at Enfield; to render which navi- 
cable in boats, a company has been in- 
corporated, and a ſum of money raiſed 
by lottery, but nothing effectual is yet 
done. The average deicent of this river 
from Weathersfield in Vermont, 150 
miles from its mouth, is two feet to a 
mile, according to the barometical oh- 
ſervations of J. Winthrop, Eiq. made in 
1786. he rivers or ſtreams which 
fall into Connecticut R. are numerous; 
tuch of them as are worthy of notice 
weill be ſeen under their reſpective names. 

At its mouth is a bar of ſand which 
conſiderably obſtrutts the navigation; 
it has 10 feet water on it at full tides, 
and the ſame depth to Middleton, from 
which the bar is 36 miles diſtant. Above 
Middleton, there are ſhoals which have 
only 6 tect water at high tide; and here 
the tide ebbs and flows but about 8 
inches. Three miles above that city, the 
river is contracted to about 40 rods in 
breadth, by two high mountains. On 
almoſt every other part of the river the 
banks are low, and ſpread into fine ex- 


tenſive meadows. In the ſpring floods, 


which generally happen in May, theſe 
meadows are covered with water. At 
Hartford, the water ſometimes riſes 20 
feet above tne common ſurface of the 
river, and the water having no Other 
outlet but the above-mentioned hrait, 
it is ſometimes 2 or 3 weeks befor it 
returns to its uſval bed. Theſe foods 
add nothing to the depth of water on 
the bar at the mouth of the river, as the 
bar lies too far off in the ſound to be 
affected by them. This. river is navi- 
guble to Hartford city, upwards of 50 
miles from its mouch; and the produce 
of the country for 200 miles above it is 
brought thicher in boats. The boats 
which are uſed in this buſineſs are flat- 
bottomed, long and narrow, ma of fo 
light a make as to he portable in carts. 
Before the conſtruction of IKS and 
canals on this river, thy were taken out 
at three different carrying places, al or 
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which made 15 miles. It is expected 
that in a few years the obſtructions will 
be all removed. Sturgeon, ſalmon, and 
ſhad, are caught in plenty in their ſea- 
ſon, from the mouth of the river up- 
wards, excepting ſturgeon, which do 
not aſcend the upper falls; beſides a 
variety of ſmall fiſh, ſuch as pike, carp, 
perch, &c. 

There is yet a ſtrong expectation of 
opening a communication between this 
river and the Merrimack, through Su- 


gar R. which runs into the Connecticut 


at Claremont in N. Hampfhire, and the 
'Contoocook, which falls into the Mer- 
rimack at Boſcawen. 

From this river were employed in 
179, three brigs, of 180 tons each, in 
the European trade; and about 60 fail, 
from 60 to 150 tons, in the W. India 
trade, befides a few fiſhermen, and 40 
or 50 coaſting veſſels. The number has 
conſiderably increaſed ſince. 

CONNECTICUT, a ſtream in Long 
Iſland, N. Vork, which falls into a hay 
at the S. ſide of the iſland. It lies 2 
miles to the ſouthward of Rockonkama 
pond. | | 

CONTINENTAL Village, was ſituated 
on North R. in New-York ſtate. Be- 
fore its deſtruction by Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, in Oct. 1777, there were here bar- 
racks f 2,000 men. Ge 

CONVERSATION Pornt, a head land 
on the S. ſide of a bay on the cor ſt of 
California. N. lat. 32. 30. W. long. 119. 

Cox wAx, a townſhip in the province 
of New-Brunſwick, 8 co. on the 
weſtern bank of St. John's R. It has 
che bay of Fundy on the S. and at the 
wellcrnmoſt point ot the townſhip there 
is 2 pretty good harbour called Muſ- 
qu2ſh cove. 

Conway, a townſhip in the N. E. 


corner of Strafford co. New-Hampfhire, 


on a hend in Saco river, incorporated 
in 1769, and contains 574 inhabitants. 
It was calle: Pigavacket by the Indians. 

Conway, a thriving townſhip in 
Hampſhire co. Maſſachuſetts, incorpo- 
rated in 1767, and contains 2092 inha- 
bitunts. It lies 13 miles N. W. of 
Northampton, and 115 N. W. by W. 
of Boſton. | 

CoxYa, a river in Surinam, or Dutc 
Guiana, S. America. | 

CO0L00MZE, an Indian town ſituated 
on the W. ſide of Talapooſe R. a 
pbranch of the Nobile. 


C O0 O 
Cook's R. in the N. W. coaſt of N. 
America, lies N. W. of Prince William's 
ſound, and 1000 miles N. W. of Noot- 
ka ſound. N. lat. 59. 30. W. long. 
153. 12. and promiſes to vie with the 
mott confiderable ones already known. 
It was traced by Capt. Cook for 210 
miles from the mouth, as high as N. 
lat. 61. 30. and ſo far as is diſcovered, 
opens a very conſiderable inland navi- 
gat ion by its various branches. The in- 
habitants ſeemed to be of the ſame race 
with thoſe of Prince William ſound ; 
and like them had. glaſs beads and 
knives, and were alſo clothed in fine 
turs. 

COOKHOUSE, on the Cooquago 
branch of Delaware R. is ſituated in the 
townſhip of Colcheſter, N-w-York, 18 
miles S. of the mouth of Unadilla river. 

Coopkk's Iſland, one of the leſſer 
Virgin Ifles in the Wett-Indies, ſituated 
3, W. ot Ginger Ifland, and uninhahit- 
ed, It is 5 miles long, and x broad. N. 
lat. 18. 5. W. long. 62. 57. 

COOPER, a large and navigable river 
which mingles its waters with Afhley 
R. below Charleſton city in S. Carolina, 

neſe form a ſpacious and convenient 
harbour, which communicates with the 
ocean, juſt below Sullivan's ifland, 
which it leaves on the N. 7 miles S E. 
of the city. In theſe rivers the tide rites 
61 fret, Cooper R. is a mile wide at 
the ferry, 9 miles above Charleſtown. 

COoPER's Town, a poſt town and 
townſhip, in Otſego co. New- York, and 
is the compact part of the townſhip of 
Otſego, and the chief town of the coun- 
try round Lake Otſego, It is pleaſant- 
ly ſituated at the 8. W. end of the lake, 
on its banks, and thoſe of its outlet: 12 
miles N. W. of Cherry Valley, and 73 
W. of Albany. Here are a court houſe, 
gaol, and academy. In 1791, ten- 
tained 292 inhabitants. In 1789, it 
had but 3 houſes only; and in the ſpiing 
1745, 50 houſes had been erected, of 
which above a fourth part were re{pect- 
able 2 tory dwelling houſes, with every 
proportionable improvement, on a plan 
regularly laid out in ſquares. N. lat. 


42. 44. W. long. 74. 48. 


CooPER's Town, Pennſylvania, is 


| ſituated on the Suſquehannah river. 
This place, in 178 5, was a wildernels. 


Nine years after, it contained 1800 in- 
habitants—a large and handſome church, 
with a ſteeple—a market houſe and a 

| bettering 
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and was found to be but 9o miles. 


rally S. running through the country of 


ly navigable for canoes. 
poſt town in Beaufort diftrict, S. Caro- 


R. over which a bridge has been lately 
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bettering houſe—a library of 1200 vo- 
lumes, and an academy of 64 ſcholars. 
Four hundred and ſeventy pipes were 
laid under ground, for the purpole of 
bringing water from Welt Mountain, 
and conducting it to every houſe in 
town. | . 
Coor's Town, in Harford co. Mary- 
land, lies 12 miles N. W. of Hartord, 
and 22 N. eaſterly of Baltimore; mea- 
furing in a ſtrait line, 

Coos, or Cobos, the country called 
Upper and Lower Coos, lies on Con- 
necticut R. between 20 and 40 miles 
above Dartmouth college. Upper Coos 
is the country S. of Upper Amonooſuck 
R. on John and IIrael rivers. Lower 
Coos lies below the town of Haverhill, 
S. of the L--wer Amonooſuck. The 
diſtance trom Upper Coos, to the tide 
in K nnebeck R. was meaſured in 1793, 


CoosaDEs, an Indian town on Ala- 
bama R. about 60 miles above its 
mouth, on Mobile R.; below Mc. 
Gillivray's town, and oppoſite the 
mouth of the Oaktuſkee. 

Coosa HaTCHEE, or Cooſaav, a river 
of S. Carolina, which riſes in Orange- 


burg diſtrict, and running a S. 8. W. 
courſe, empties into Broad R. and 
Whale Branch, which ſeparate Beau- 


fort iſland from the main land. 

Coosa, or Cooſa Hatcha, a river 
which riſes in the high lands of the Che- 
rokees* country, and joining Tallapooſe, 
forms Alabama R. Its courſe is gene- 


the Natchez, and other tribes of the 
Upper Creeks, the rougheſt and moſt 
broken of the whole nation. It is ra- 
pid, and full of rocks and ſhoals, hard- 


COOSAWATCHIE, or Cooſabatchie, a 
lina, ſituated on the S. W. fide of Cooſa 


erected. It is a flouriſhing place having 
about 40 houſes, a court- houſe and 
gaol. The courts formerly held at 
Beaufort, are held here. It is 33 miles 
trom Beaufort, and 77 W. S. W. of 
Charleſton. 
Coorsrowx, in Berks co. Pennſyl- 
vania, is fituated on a branch of Sau- 
hoca creek, a branch of the Schuylkill 
R. It contains 40 houſes, and a Ger- 
man Lutheran and Calvinift church 
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ladelphia. n 
Coplapo, an open town in the biſhop- 
rick of St. Jago, or Chiii Proper, in 8. 
America, famous for its mines ot iron, 
braſs, tin, and lead; which, however, 
are not worked. The gold mines have 
drawn about 5% people here. There 
are alſo great quantities of load ſtone, 
and lapis-lazuli, 14 or 15 leagues diſtant; 
where there are allo ſeveral lead mines. 
On the high mountains of the Cordillera, 


mines of the fineſt ſulphur, not needing 
to be cleinſed, and which tells for 3 
pieces of eight a quintal, at the port, 
trom whence it is carried to Lima, 
Freſh-water js very ſcarce. Salt-petre 
is found in the vale an inch thick on 
the ground Between this and Coquim- 
bo is no town or village, only 3 or 4 
farms. Lat. 25. 10. S. long. 75.14. W. 

CorPer MINE, a large river of New- 
Britain, reckoned to be the moſt north- 
ern in North-America. Taking a north- 
erly courſe it falls into the ſea in lat. 
72. N. and about 119. W. long. from 
Greenwich, The accounts brought by 
the Indians of this river to the Britiſh 
ports in Hudſon bay, and the ſpecimens 
of copper produced by them, induced 
Mr. Hearne to ſet out from Fort Prince 
of Wales in Dec. 1770, on a journey of 
diſcovery. He reached the river on the 
14th July, at 40 miles diſtance ſrom the 
iea, and found it all the way incumbered 
with ſhoals and falls, and emptying itſelf 
into it over a dry flat of the ſhore. the 
tide being then out, which ſeemed by 
the edges of the ice to rife about 12 or 
14 feet. This riſe, on account of the 
falls, will carry it but a very ſinall way 


within the river's mouth; ſo that the 


water in it has not the leaſt brackiſh 
taſte, Mr. Hearne had the moſt exten- 
ſive view of the tea, which hore N. W. 


miles up the river. The ſea at the river's 
mouth, was full of iſlands and ſhoals; 
but the ice was only thawed away 


about three-fourths of a mile from the 


ſhore, on the 37th of July. The Eſ- 


| quimaux had a quantity of whale-bone 
and ſeal ſkins at their tents on the ſhore. 


COQUIMBO, a town ot St. Jago, or 
Chili Proper, in S. America, ſituated at 
the lower end of the vale, bearing the 
fame name, on a cently riſing ground, 


united, It is 17 miles N. N. E. of | 


The river of Coquimbo gives name to 
H 3 | the 


Reading, and 73 N. W. by N. of Phi- 


40 leagues E. S. E. from the port, are 
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the agreeable valley through which it 
rolls to the fea; and the bay at its 
r1outh is a very fine one, where ſhips 
lie ſafely and commodiouſly, though 
the coaſt is rocky, ſome iſlands lying {© 
as to keep off he winds. The town is 
properiy called La Serena, from the 
agrecableneſs of the climate; being 
continually ſerene and pleaſant. 
ſtreets are well laid out, and there are 
5 or 6 convents; but the houſes are not 
handſome. The ſoil is fruitful in corn, 
wine, and oil, and the brooks bring 
down quantities of gold duft after heavy 
rains, Here are no gold mines, but 
plenty of copper; one of which, 5 
eagues N. trom the city on Mount 
Cerro Verde, or Green Hill, is high, and 
thaped like a ſugar loat; fo that it may 
ſerve as a land mark to the port. It 
lies 260 miles N. of St. Jago, and juſt- 
ly boaſts of one of the fimeſt ſituat ions 
in the world; but the arbitrary govern- 
men* of Spain renders it a place of littie 
1mportanc-. 
Coral River, in New Mexico, runs a 
courſe W. by S. and empties into the 


head of the gulf of California, cloſe by 


the mouth oi Collerado river. 

CoRanm, a poſt town in Suffolk co. 
Long I. Ncw-York. It has about 60 
honſes, and lies 62 miles eaſtward of 
New-York city, and 10 irom Smith- 
town. | | 

Co Rc as, or Grand Corcas, an iſland 
almoſt in the form of a creſcent, N. o! 
St. Domingo, in the windward paflage, 
about 7 leagues W. of Turk's I. and 
abeut 20 E. of Little Inagua, or Henea- 
gun. N. lat. 21. 55. W. long. 70. 55. 

CORDILLERA. See Audes. 

CorDova, DE La NUEVA 
Lusia, a city of Peru, in 8. America, 
in the juritdictioen of Charcas, 80 lcagues 
8. of Santiago de! Eſtero. ; 
_ Epiſcopal church of 7.ucuman, with 
{ome monalteries, and a convent. It is 
fruitful in grain, honey, wax, fruits, 
cotton, and ſugir. It abounds with falt- 
pits, ane has luxnriantpaſturesfor mules, 
Tt drives a preat trade with Bucnos 
Ayres. The inhabitants are Spaniards, 


— + 4 


vho are farmers, and manufacturers of 


cotton cloth, which they {end to Potoſi, 
8. lat. 31 30. W. icng. 63. 30. In Cor- 
dova, in the Fucuman, there has been 
found the greateſt inſtance of longevity 
ſince the days of the patriarchs, From 
indilputable evidence, a negreſs, named 


The 


ANna- 


Here is the | 


COR 


Louiſa Truxo, was alive in 1774, aged 
one hundred and ſeventy-five years. 

CoRE Sound, on the coaſt of North. 
Carolina, lies S. of, and communicates 
with, Pamlico. 5 

CORIENTES, a cape of Mexico, or 
New-Spain, on the N. Pacific ocean, 
N. lat. 21. W. long. 109. 30. . Allo, 
the name df the S. weſternmoſt point of 
the iſland of Cuba. | 

 CoklENTES, Los, a ſmall city with- 
in the government of Buenos Ayres; in 
S. America, was built by the Spaniards 
on the confluence of the Parana and Par- 
aguay, 380 leagues higher than Santa 
Fe, on the Rio de Plata. 
_ CoOrINTH, a to+nthip in Orange co. 
Vermont, W. of Bradford, containing 
578 inhabitants. 

CoRK Bay, on the E. fide of New- 
foundland Iſland. 

Conrvisn, a tovenſhip in Cheſhire co. 
New- Hampſhire, on the E. bank of 
Connecticut R. Between Claremont and 
Plainfield, about 15 miles N. of Charleſ- 
town, and 16 S. oi Dartmouth College. 
It was incorporated in 1763. In 1775, 
it contained 509, and in 1790—g82 m- 
habitants. | 

CORN WALL, a townihip in Addiſon 
co. Vermont, E. of Bridport, on Lake 
Champlain, containing 326 inhabitants. 

CORNWALL, New, a townthip in 
Orange co. New-York, of whole inha- 
bitants, 350 are electors. 

CORNWALL, a townſhip in Litchfeld 
co. Connecticut, about 9 miles N. ot 
Litchfield, 11 S. of Saliſbury, and about 
40 W. by N. of Hartford city. 

CORNWALL, a {mall town in Upper 
Canada, on the bank of Iroquois K. 
near Lake St Francis, between Kingſton 
and Quebec, containing a {mail church, 
and about 30 or 40 houles. 

CoRNwaLLIs, a town in King's Co, 
in the province of New-Brunlwick, ſitu- 
ated on the S. W. fide of the Bahn of 
Ninas ; 18 miles N. W. of Falmeuch, 
and 55 N. W. ot Annapolis. 

Alſo a river in the ſame province, 
navigable for veſſels of 100 tons 5 miles; 
tor veſſels of 5o tons 10 miles. : 
Coro, a town of 8. America, in 
Terra Firma, at the bottom of the gut 
of Venezuela, 60 miles W. of La Guu- 
ira. Ne lat, #1. W. long. 70 ©. 

COROPA, a piovince of S. Americty 
ſituated between the river Amazon and 


| the lake Parime. 


CORLLANDT, 


. 


CoRTLANDT, a townſhip in the 
northern part of the county of Welt 
Cheſter, on the E. bank of Hudſon river, 
New-York, containing 1932 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 66 are ſlaves. Of its 
inhabitants, in 1796, 305 were electors. 

CosTa RiCa, or the Rich Coaſt, as 
its name ſignifies, is ſo called from its 
rich mines of gold and filver, thoſe of 
Tinſigal being preferred by the Spa- 
niards to the mines of Potoſi; but in 
other reſpects, it is mountainous and 
parren. It is ſituated in the audience 
of Guatimala, in New. Spain, bounded 
by the province of Veragua on the S. E. 
and that of Nicaragua on the N. E. it 
reaches from the N. to the 8. tea, about 
go leagues from E. to W. and is 50 
where broadeſt, from N. to 8. It has 
much the ſame productions as its neigh- 
pouring provinces; and in tome places 
the ſoil is good, and it produces cocoa. 
On the N. ſea it has two convenient 
bays, the moſt weiterly called St. Je- 
rom's, and that near the trontiers of 
Veragua, called Caribaco; and on the 
S. ſca it has ſeveral bays, capes, and 
convenient places for anchorage. Chief 
town Nycoya. c 

CoraBAM NO, a juriſdiction in Peri, 
S. America, ſubject to the biſhop ot 
Culco, and lies 20 leagues S. W. of that 
city. It abounds in grain, fruits, and 
catile, Its rich mines are now a:moſt 
exhauſted, . 5 J 

COTEAUX, LEs, a town on the road 
from Tiburcn to Port Salut, on the S. 
fide of the S. peninſula of the iſland of 

t. Domingo, 13+ leagues E. by S. of 
the former, and 4 N. W. of the latter. 
N. lat. 18. 12. 

Corop Ax, a large volcano near La- 
taacungo, an aſſiento or dependence on 
the province vt Quito in Peru, S. Amc- 
rica. It lies neariy under the line, yet 
tie tops of it are generally covered with 
ice and ſnow. It firſt ſhewed it ſelf in 
1553, when Sebaſtian de Belacazar firſt 
entered theſe countries, which eruption 
proved tavourable to his enterpriſe, as it 
coincided with a prediction of the Indian 
pricſts, that the countrythouid be invaded 
on the burſting of this volcano; and ac- 
cordingly it fo happened; for before 
1559 he had ſubdued all the country. 

COTUY, a canton and town in. the 
Spaniſh part of the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo, bounded E. by the bay of Sama- 


na, N. by the chain of mountains called 
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Monte-Chriſt, W. by the territory of 


la Vega, and S. by the chain of moun- 
tains called Sevico. In 1505, the gold 
mines were worked here. In the moun- 
tain of Nleymon, whence comes the ri- 
ver of the tame name, there is a copper 
mine, to rich, that when refined will 
produce 3 per cent. of gold. Here are 
alio found excellent Japis-lazuli, a 
ſtreukec chalk, that ſome painters pre- 
ter to bole for gilding; loadſtone, e 
meralds, and iron, The iron is of the 
beſt quality, and might be conveyed 
from the chain of Sevico by means of 
the river Vuna. The ſoil here is ex- 
cellent, nd the plantanes produced here 
are of ſuch ſuperior quality, that this 
manna of the Antilles 1s cailed at St, 
Domingo Sunday plantanes. The peo- 
ple cultivate tobacco, but are chiefly 
employed in breeding ſwine. The in- 
habitants are called clownith, and of an 
unſociable character. 

The town is ſituated halfa league from 
the 8. W. hank of the Yuna, which be- 
comes unnavigable near this place, a- 
bout 13 leagues from its mouth in the 
bay of Samana. It contains 160 ſcat- 
tered houtcs, in the muddle of a little 
ſavanna, and firrounded with weeds, 
zo leagues northerly of St. Domingo, 
and 15. S. E. of St. Yago. N. lat. 19. 
11. W. long. from Paris 72. 27. 

CoupRas, à {mall ifland in St. Law- 
rence river, about 45 miles N. E. of 

Uebec. | ; 

CounTRY Harbour, ſo called, is a- 
bout 20 leagues to the caſtward of Ha- 
litax, in Nova- Scotia. 

CoupkEk, or Cu Point, a thert turn 
in the river MInüüppi, about 35 miles 
above Nlantchac fort, at the gut of Ib- 
berville, and 2 59 from the mouth of the 
river. Chartevoix relates that the river 
formerly made a great turn here, and 
ſome Canadians, by decp ning the chan- 
12] of a ſmall breok, diverted the waters 
of the river into it, in the vear 17226 
The impetuoſity of the itream was fuch, 
and the foil of to rich and loote a qua- 
lity, that ua ſort time the point was 
entirely cut through, and the ond chan- 
nel left dry, except in inundations: by 
which travellers iave 14 leagues of their 
voyage. The new channel his been 
{bounded with a line of 30 fathoms, with- 
out finding bottom. | 

The Spanith ſettlements of Point 


| Coupe, extend 20 miles on the W. tide 
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of the Miſſiſippi, and there are ſome 

lantat ion back, on the fide of La Fauſe 
Riviere, through which the Miſſiſippi 
paſſed ahout 70 years ago. The fort 
at Point Coupe is a ſquare figure, with 
four batiions, built with ſtockades. 
There were, ſome years fince, about 
2000 white inhabitants and 7000 ſlaves. 
Taey cultivate Indian corn, tobacco, 
and indigo; raiſe vaſt quantities of 
poultry, which they fend to New-Or- 
leans. They allo ſend to that city 
ſquared timber, ſtaves, &c. 

CoVENTRY, a townſhip in Tolland 
co. Connecticut, 20 miles E. of Hart- 
ford city It was ſettled in 1769, being 
purchaſed by a number ot Hartford gen- 
tlemen of one Joſhua, an 'nd.an. 

CoveNnTRY, in Khode-Iſland ftate, 
is the N. eaſternmoſt to nſhip in Kent 
co. TI' contains 2477 inhabitants. 

COVENTRY, a townſhip in the north- 
ern part of New-Hampſhire, in Grafton 
co. It was incorporated in 1764, and 
contains 80 inhabitants. 

CoveNnTRY, a townſhip in Orleans 
co. Vermont. It lies in the N. part of 
the ſtate, at the S. end of Lake Mem- 
phremagog. Black RK. paſſes through 
this town in its courle to Memphrema- 
gag. 1 

COVENTRY, a townſhip in Cheſter 
co. Penniyivania. _ 5 

Cow?, is the capital town of the 
Cherokee Indians, fituated on the foot 
of the hill-, on both ſides of the river 
Tenneſſee. Here terminates the great 
vale of Cowe exhibiting one of the 
moſt charming, natural, mountainons 
landſcapes that can be ſeen. The vale 
is cloſed at Cow by a ridge of high 
hills, called the Fore mountains, I he 
town contains about 100 habitations. 

In the conſtitution of the ftate of 
Tenneſſee, Cowe is deſcribed as near 
the line which ſeparates Tenneſſee from 
Virginia, and is divided from Old Cho- 
ta, another Indian town, by that part 
of the Great Tron or Smoaky mountain, 
called Unico!, or Unaca mountain. 

CowrTras, or Kowetas, a town of 
the Lower Creeks, in Eaſt-Florida, call. 
ed the Bloody town. {See Apalachico- 


Ia. tu tun ] It lies on the W. bank of 
Chata-Uche R. and contains 290 men. 

Cow ap Car PASTURE Rrvers, 
are head branches of Rivanna river, in 
Virginia. 


Cows Iſland. See Lache. 


C RA 
COWTENS, a place fo called, in 8, 
Carolina, between Pacolet river and the 


head branch of Broad river. This is 
the ſpot where Gen. Morgan gained a 
complete victory over lieut. col. Tarle- 
ton, Jan. 11, 1781, having only 12 men 
killed and 60 wounded. The Britiſh 
had 39 commiſſioned officers killed, 
wounded and taken priſoners; 10 rank 
and file killed, 200 wounded, and soo 
priſoners. "They leit behind 2 pieces 


of artillery, 2 ſtandards, 800 muſkets, 


35 baggage waggons, and 100 dragoon 
horles, which fell into the hands of the 
Americans, The field of battle was in 
an open wood, 

CoxnALL, a townſhip in York co. 
diſtrict of Maine, containing 775 inha- 
bitants. | 

CoxsSAKIF, a townſhip in the weſt. 
ern part of Albany co. New. York, con- 
taing 3406 inhabitants, of whom 302 
are flaves. Ot the citizens 613 are 
electors, | | 

COYAU, a ſcttlement on Tenneſſce 
river, 30 miles below Knoxville. 

CRAB-ORCHARD. a poſt town, on 
Dick's river, in Kentucky, 8 miles from 
Cumberland river, and 25 miles S. E. 
of D.nville The road to Virginia 
pailes through this place. 

CRANBERRY, a thriving town in 
Middletcx, co. New- Jerſey, 9 miles E. 
of Princeton, and 16 S. 8. W. ot Brunſ- 
wick, It contains a handſome Preſby- 
terian church, and a variety of manu- 
tacturics are carried on by its induſtrious 
inhabitants. The ſtage from New-York 
to Philadelphia paſſes through Amboy, 
this town, and thence to Bordentown. 

CRANBERRY I/lands, on the coaſt of 
the diſtrict of Maine, See Mount Ve- 
fer: land. 5 | 

CRANEY, a ſmall ifland, on the 8. 
ſide of James river, in Virginia, at the 
mouth of Elizabeth river, and 5 miles 
S. W. of Fort George, on Point Com- 
fort. It commands the entrance ot 
both rivers. 
 CRANSTON, is the ſouth: eaſternmoſt 
townſhip of Providence co. Khode- Iſl- 
and, fituated on the W. bank of Provi- 
dence R. 5 miles S. of the town of Pro- 
vidence. The compact part of the 
town contains 50 or 60 houſes, a Bap- 
tiſt meeting houſe, handſome ſchool- 
houſe, a diſtillery, and a number of law 


and griſt mills, and is called Pawtuxet, 
from the river, on both ſides of 


whole 
mouth 
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mouth it ſtands, and over which is a 
bridge, connecting the two parts of the 
town, It makes a pretty appearance 
as you pals it on the river. "The whole 
townſhip contains 1877 inhabitants. 
 CRAVEN Co. in Newbern diſtrict, N. 
Carolina, is bounded N. by Pitt, and 
8. by Carteret and Onflow counties, 
Its chief town is Newbern. It contains 
10,469 inhabitants, of whom 3658 are 
ſlaves. 

Crre INDians, THe, inhabit weſt 
of little lake Winnipeg, around fort 
Dauphin, m Upper Canada. 

CREGER'S Town, in Frederick co. 


| Maryland, lies on the W. fide of Mono- 


cocy R. between Owing's and Hunting 
creeks, which tail into that river; 9 
miles ſoutherly ot Ermmtſburg, near 
the Pennſylvania line, and about 11 
noriheriy of Fredericktown, 

CREEKS, an Indian nation already 
delcribed under the name of Muſtogulge 
or Muſkogee, in addition to whica is the 
following particulars from the M. S. 
journal of an intelligent traveller. Coo- 
fa river, and its main branches, form 
the Weſt.rn line of ſettlements or vil- 
lages of the Creeks, but their hunting 
grounds extend 200 miles beyond, to 
the Tombigbee, which is the dividing 
line between their country and that of the 
Chactaws. The lin lleſt of their towns 
have from 20 to 30 houſes in them, and 
ſome of them contain from 150 to 200, 
that are whally compact. The houſes 
ſtand in clutters of 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 to- 
gether, wregularly diſtributed up and 
down the banks of the rivers or ſinall 
ſtreums. Each cluſter of houſes con- 
tain a clan, or family of relations, who 
ent and live in common. Each town 
has a public ſquare, hot-houſe and yard 
near the centre of it, appropriated to 
various public uſes. The tollowing are 
the names of the principal towns of the 
Upper and Lower Creeks, that have 
public ſquares; beginning at the head 
of the Coola or Cooſa Hatcha river, viz. 


Upper Utalas, Abbacoochees, Natchez, 


Coolas, Oteetoo heenas, Pinc Catchas, 
Pocuntullahaſes, Weeokes, Little Tal- 
laſſie, Tuſkeegees, Cooladas, Alabamas, 
Tawaſas, Pawactas, Autobas, Auhoba, 
Weelumpkees Big, Weelumpkees Lit- 
tle, Wacacoys, Wackſoy, Ochees. The 
following towns are in the central, in- 
land and high country, between the Coo- 
i and Tallapooſee rivers, in the diſ. | 
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trict called the Hillabees, viz. Hilla- 
bees, Killeegko, Oakchoys, Slakagul- 


gas, and Wacacoys. On the waters of 


the Tallapooſee, from the head of the 
river downward, the following, viz. 
Tuckabatchee, Tehaſſa, Totacaga, New- 
York, Chalaacpaulley, Loguſpogus, 
Oaktutk-e, Ufala Litt e, U ala Big, So- 
ganatches, T'uckaba:chees, Big Tallaſ- 
lee, or halt way houle, Clewaleys, Cooſa- 
hatches, Coolamies, Shawaneſe, or Sa- 
vanas, Kenhulka, and Muckeletes. The 
towns of the Lower Creeks, beginning 
on the head waters of the Chattahooſee, 
and 0 on downwards are Chelu Ninny, 
Chattahootee, Huhtatoga; Cowetas, 
Cuſſitahs, Chalagatſcaor, Broken Ar- 
row, Fuchces ſcveral, Hitchatees ſeveral, 
Palachuolo, Chewackala. Beſides 20 


towns and villages of the Little and Big 


Chehaus, low down on Flint and Chat- 
tahooſce rivers. From their roving and 
unſteady manner of living, it is impoſſi- 
ble to determine, with much precition, 
the number of Indians that compote the 
Creek nation. Gen. Ml Gillivray efti- 
mates the number of gun- men to be be- 


tween 5 and 6000, exc uſiwe of the Se- 


minoles, who are of little or no account 
in war, except as ſmall parties of marau- 
ders, acting independent of the general 
intereſt of the others. The whole num- 
her of individuals may be about 25 or 
26, 00 ſouls. Every town and village 
has one eſtabliſhed white trader in it, 
and generally a family of whites, who 
have fled from ſome part of the fron- 
tiers. They often to have revenge, 
and to obtain plunder that may be ta- 
ken, uſe their influence to ſend out pre- 
datory parties againlt the ſettlements in 
their vicinity. The Creeks are very 
badly armed; having few rifles, and 
are moſtly armed with muſkets. For 
near 40 years paſt, the Creck Indians 
have had little intercourſe with any other 
foreigners, but thoſe of the Engliſh 
nation. Their prejudice in favour of 
every thing Engliſh, has been carefully 
kept alive by tories and others to this 
day. Moſt ot their towns have now in 
their poſſeſſion Bricith drums with the 
arms of the nation, and other emblems 
painted on them, and tome of their 
{quaws prelerve the remnants of Britiſh 
flags. They ſtil] believe that“ The 
Great King over the water“ is able to 
keep the whole world in ſubjection. 
The land of the country is a common 

flock ; 
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ſtock; and any individual may remove 
from one part of it to another, and oc- 
cupy vacant greund where he can find 
it. The country is naturally divided 


into 3 diſtricts, viz. the Upper Creeks, | 
' fippi from the N. N. E. about go miles 


Lower and middle Creeks, and Semi- 
roles, The upper diftrict includes all 
the waters of the Tailapoolce, Coola- 


h:itchee, and Alabama rivers, and is call- | 


ed the Abbacoes. The Lower or Mid- 
dle diſtrict includes ail the waters of the 
Chattuahootre and flint rivers, down to 
their junction, and although occupied 


by a great number of different tribes, | 
' breadeſt, and is rather unhealthy, It 


the whole are called Cowetaulgas, or 
Coweta people, from the Cowetan town 
and tribe, the moit warlike and ancient 


of any in the whole nation. The Low- | 
er or Southern diſtrict, takes in the ri- | 


ver Appalachicola, and extends to the 


point of Eaſt-Florida, and is called the | 


country of the Seminoles. Agriculture 


is as far advanced with the Indians, as 
| honaries, whoſe influence has been 


it can well be, without the proper im- 


plements of huſbandry. A very large | 


majority of the nation being devoted to 
hunting in the winter, and to war or 
idleneis in ſummer, cultivate but ſmall 
parcels of ground, barely ſuticient tor 
ſubſiſtence. But many individuals, (par- 
ticularly on Flint river, among the Che- 
haws, who poſſeſs numbers of negroes) 
have fenced fields, tolerably well culti- 
vated : having no ploughs, they break 
up the ground with hoes, and ſcatter 
the ſeed promitcuonfly over the ground, 
in hills, but not in rews. They raiſe 
horſes, cattle, towls, and hogs. The 
only articles they manufacture are earth- 
en pots and pans, baſkets, horte-ropes 
or haiters, {ſmoaked leather, black mar- 
ble pipes, wooden fpoons, and oil from 
acorns, hickory nuts, and cheinuts. 

CREEKS, confederated nations of In- 
dians. Sce Mufcogulce. 

CREEKS Crof/ing Place, on Tenneſſee 
river, is about 40 miles E. S. E. of the 
mouth of Elk R. at the Muſcle ſhoals, 
and 36 S. W. of Nickajack, in the 
Georgia weſtern territory. 

CRorx, Sr. a ſmall navigable river 


in Nova-Scotia, which runs into the 


Avon, or Pigiguit. See Avon, 
\Crorz, S&T. a river which forms part 
of the boundary line between the Uni— 


ted States and the Britiſh province of 


MNew-Bruniwick, and empties into Paſ- 
amaquoddy bay. Which 1s the true 
St. Croix is undetermined, Conmil- 
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ſioners are appointed, by both countries, 
in conformity to the late treatv, to de- 
cide this point, q 

CRO1X, ST. a river in the N. W. 
territory, which emptics into the RIA. 


below the falls of St. Anthony. 
CRO1X, Sr. or Saua Crux, an iſland 
in the Weſt-Indies, belonging to the 
king of Denmark, lying about ; 
leagues S. E. of St Thomas, and as ar 
E. by S. of Crab iſland, which lies en 
the E. end of Porto Rico. It is about 
30 miles in length, and 8 where it i; 


is ſaid to produce zo, co or 4c,0c9 
hhds. of ſugar annually, and other V, 
India cemmodities in tolerable plenty, 
It is in a high ſtate of cultivation, and 
nas about 3000 white inhabitants, and 
30, ooo ſlaves. A great proportion of 
the negroes of this iſland have embraced 
chriſtianity, under the Moravian miſ— 


greatly promotive of the proſperity of 
this iſland. N. lat. 17. 50. W. long. 
64. 30. See Daniſh Weſt-Indies. 

CROOKED Iand, one of the Baha. 
ma or Lucayo iflands, in the W. Indies. 

ne middle of the jiland hes in N. lat. 
23. W. long. 73. 30. 

CROOKED Lale, in the Geneſſce 
country, communicates in an E. by N. 


direction with Seneca lake. 


CROOKED Lake, one of the chain of 


{mall lakes which connects the lake of 
the Woods with lake Superior, on the 
boundary line between the U. States 
and Upper Canada, remarkable for its 
rugged cliffs, in the cracks of which 
are a number of arrows ſticking. 
CROOKED R. in Camden co. Geor- 
gia, empties into the ſea oppoſite Cum- 
berland iſland, 12 or 14 miles N. irom 
the mouth of St. Mary's. Its banss re 
well timbered, and its courle is E. by N. 
CRoss Cape, in Upper Canada, pro- 
jects from the N. E. fide of St. Mary's 
river, at the outlet of lake Superior, p- 
ſite the falls, in N. lat. 46. 30. W. 
long 84. 50. 55 75 | | 
CRoOss-CREEK, a townſhip in Walh- 
ington county, Pennſylvania, 
CRoss Creeks. See Fayetteville, 
CRoss-Roavs, the name of a place 
in North. Carolina, near Duplin coutt- 
houſe, 23 miles from Sampton- cout- 
houſe, and 23 from South-Waſhington. 


Cxoss-Roaàps, a village in Kent c- 
| Mary land, 


CK: 


Maryland, fituated 2 miles S. of George- 


town, on Saſſafras R. and is thus named 
from 4 roads which meet and croſs each 
other in the village. | 
CRross-Roaps, a village in Cheſter 
co. Penniylvania, where 6 different 
roads meet. It is 27 miles 8. E. of 
Lancaſter; 11 N. by W. of Elkton, in 
Maryland, and about 18 W. N. W. of 
Wilnington in Delaware. 
CROSSWICKS, a village in Burling 
ton co. New Jert-y 3 through which tav 
line of ſtages paſſes from New-York to 
Philadelphia. It has a reſpectable Qua- 
ker meeting houſe; 4. miles S. W. of 
Allen Town, 8 S. E. of Trenton, and 
14 S. W. of Burlington, | 
CROTON R. a N. eaſtern water of 
Hudſon R. riſes in the town of New- 
Fairfield, in Connecticut, and running 
through Dutchels co. empties into Tap— 
pan bay. Croton bridge is thrown over 
this river 3 miles from its mouth, on 
the great road to Albany. This is a 
ſolid ſubſtantial bridge, 1400 feet long, 
the road narrow, piercing through a 


Nate hill. It is ſupported by 16 one 


pillars. Here is an admirable view of 
Croton Falls, where the water precipi— 
tates itſelf between 60 and 70 teet per- 
pendicular ; high flate banks, in tome 
places 100 feet; the river ſpreading into 
three ſtreams, as it enters the Hudſon, 
CRow Creek, falls into the Venneflee, 
from the N. W. oppoſite the Crow 
Town, 15 miles below Nickajack Town. 
CRows Meadows, a river in the N. 
W. territory, which runs N. weſtward 
into Illinois R. oppolite to which are 
fine meadows. Its mouth is 20 yards 
wide, and 240 miles from the Mulifip- 
pi. It is navigable between 15 and 18 
miles. | | 
 CRown Point, is the moit ſoutherly 
townfliip in Clinton co. New- York, to 


called from the celebrated fortreſs, 


which is in it, and which was garriſon— 
ed by Britiſh troops, from the time of 
its reduction by gen. Amherſt in 17 59,. 
tul the late revolution. It was taken 
by the Americans the 14th of May 1775, 
and retaken by the Britiſh the ycar after. 
The point upon which it was erected, 
by the French in 1731, extends N. into 
lake Champlain. It was called Kruzz 
Punt, or Scalp Point by the Dutch, 
and by the French, Pointe d la Cheve- 
lire, The fortrels they named Fort 
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by the Britith, it was the moſt regular 
and expenſive of any conſtructed by them 


in America. The walls arc of wood 


and earth, about 16 teet high and about 


20 feet thick, nearly 150 yards ſquare, 


and ſurrounded by a deep and broad 
ditch, dug out of the ſolid rock. The 
only gate opened on the N. towards 


the lake, where was a draw-bride and 


a Covert-wiy, to fecure a communica— 
tion with the waters of the Lake, in caſe 
of a ſiegc. On the right and left, as 


yau enter the fort, is à row of ſtone 


barracks, not inclegantly built, which 
are capable of contammg 20 o troops. 
here were tormerty ſeveral out-works, 
which are now in ruins, as is indeed 


he caie with the principal fort, except 
1 . 


e walls of the barracks. The famous 
fortification called Ticonderoga is 15 
miles S of this ; but that fortrels is alſo 


to much demoliſhed, that a firanger 


would fcarcely torm an idea of its ori- 
ginal con! uttion. The town of Crown 
Point has no rive; a few ſtreams, 


however, iſſue iron the mountains, 


which anfwer ior muls and common 
les. In the mountains, which xtend 
ie. whole length ct lake George, and 
part of the length of 4.:kr Champlain, 
are plenty or mooſe, deer, and almolt 
all the other inhabitants of the foreſt. 
In 1790, the town contamed 203 inha- 
bitants. By the tate cenſus of 1796, 
it apycars there are 126 Clectors. I he 
fortreſs lies in N. lat. 44. 20 W. long. 
73. 36. 

CROYDEN, a townſhip in Cheſhive 
co. New- Ham pihire, adjoining Corniſh, 
and about 13 miles N. E. of Charteſ- 
town, It was incorporated in 1763. 
In 1775, it contained 143, and in 1590, 
537 inhabitants. 

CRUCES, a town of Terra Firma, 8. 
America, 5 leagues from Fanama, and 
ſituated on Chagre pave! , 

CRUZ, SANTA, a conſiderable town 
on the N. coat of the iſland of Cuba, 
about 30 miles E. by N. of the Havan- 


nah, and 115 N. W. by N. of Cadiz.— 


Alſo the chiet town of Cuzumel iſland. 

CRUZ, SANTA, a town of Mexico, 
or New Spain, about 75 mites N. by E. 
of St. Sarvadore, on the Pacific ocean. 
It is ſituated on the gulf of Dulce, 
which communicates with the ſca of 
Honduras. 

CRUZ, SATA, DE LA SIERRA, 2 


st. Frederick, After it was repaired | government and generalſhip, a ſo a ju- 
ri diction, 
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riidiction and Biſhoprick, under the 
biſhop of Charcas, 90 leagues E. of 
Plata, in Peru. | 


Cruz, Santa, an iſland in the W. 


Indies. See St Croix. 

CUBA, is the moſt valuable ifland of 
all the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, and is fitu- 
ated between 20. and 24. 3o. N. lat. 
and between 74. and 85. 15. W. long.; 
100 miles S. of Cape Fiorida, and 75 
N. of Jamaica; and is nearly 700 miles 
in length, and generally about 7o in 
breadth. A chain of hills runs through 
the middle of the ifland from E. to W. 
but the land near the ſra is in genera] 
level, and flooded in the rainy ſeaſon, 
when the {un is vertical. This noble 
land, the key of the Weſt. Indies, is 
ſuppoſed to have the beſt foil, for fo 
large a country, of any in America, and 
contains 38,400 ſquare miles, It pro- 
duces all the commodities known in he 
Weſt-Indics, particularly ginger, Jong 
pepper, and other ſpices, caſſia, fiftu]:, 
maſtick, and aloes. It allo produces 
tobacco and ſugar ; but from the want 
of hands, and the lazineſs of the Span 
jands, it does not produce, including ail 
its commoditics, ſo much for exporta. 
tion as the ſmall iſland of Antigua. 
Not an hundredth part of the .fland 1s 
yet cleared. The principal part of the 
plantations are on the beautiful plains 
of Savannah, and are cultivated by a- 
bout 25,000 ſlaves, The other inhabi:- 
ants amount to about 30 009. 

The courſe of the rivers is too ſhort 
to be of any conſequence to navigation; 
but there are ſeveral good harbours in 
the iſland, which belong to the princi- 
pal towns, as the Havannah, St. Jago, 
Santa Cruz, and La Trinidad. Beſides 
the harbours of theſe towns there is Cum- 
berland harbour. The tobacco raiſed 
here is ſaid to have a more delicate fla- 
your than any raiſed in America. There 
are a vaſt number of ſmall iſtes round 
this noble iſſand, the channels {ſeparating 
which, as well as therivers in the iſland, 
abound with fiſh. There are more ali- 
gators here than in any other place in 
the Welit-Indies. In the woods are 
ſome very valuable trees, particularly 
cedars, fo large, it is ſaid, that canoes 


made of them will hold 50 men. Birds 
there are in great variety, and in num 


ber more than in any of the other iſl- 
ands. This ifland was diicovered by 
the famous Chriſtopher Columbus, in 


CUL- 
1492. It was taken poſſeſſion of by 
the Spaniards in 1511, and they ſoon 
exterminated the mild and peaceahle 
natives to the amount of Foo, ooo. 
The hills are rich in mines, and in ſome 
of the rivers there is gold duſt. The 
copper mines only are worked, which 
are in the eaſtern part of the iſland. 
Here are alto fountains of bitumen. 
CUBAGUA, an iſland of America, 
ſituated between that of Margaretta and 
Terra Firma, ſubject to Spain, and is 
about 8 miles long. There are a num- 
ber of pearls got here, but not of the 
largeſt ſize. N. lat. 10. 15. W. long. 
34. 30. 5 88 
Cu ca, or Bamba, a city and con- 
ſiderable jurindict on in the province of 
Quito, in Peru, under the torrid zone; 
lying in 25. 3. 49. S. lat. The town 
is computed to contain 20, or 30, ooo 
»eople; and the weaving of baize, cot- 
tons, &c. is carried on by the women, 
the men being averte to labour, and 
prone to all manner of profligacy. It 
is ſituated on the river Curary, or St. 
Jago; which, atter many winimgs rom 
W. to E. falls at laſt into the river A- 
mazon. The town ſtands at the foot of 
h. Cordillera mountains. It has two 
convents, and hes about 170 miles 8. 
ot Quito. | | | 
CUtYTE, a river in the ifland of Cu- 
ba, which abounds with aligators. 
CULIACAN, a province of Guadalax- 
ara, in the audience ot New-Galicia, in 
Mex co, or New-opain. It has Cinaloa 
on the N New-Biicay and the Zacate- 
c1s on the E. Chiametlan on the S. and 
the gult of California on the W. It is 
50 or 70 leagues long and 50 broad. 
It abounds with all forts of fruit. The 
great river La Sal in this country is 
well inhabited on each fide. Accord- 
ing to Dampier, it is a ſalt lake oi bay, 
in which is good anchorage, though it 
has a narrow entrance, and runs 12 
ieagucs E. and parallel with the ſhore. 
There are ſcveral Spaniſh tarms, and 
lalt ponds about it; and 5 leagues from 
it are two rich mines, worked by flaves 
helonging to the citizens of Compol- 
ella. Here alſo is another great river, 
whoſe banks are full of woods and paſ- 
tures. On this river, Guzman, Wh 
diſcovered the country, built a town, 
which he called St. Michael, which lee. 
CULPEPPER, a county in Virginiay 


between the Blue Ridge and the tide 
| waters, 


CUM 


waters, which contains 22,105 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 8226 are flaves. The 
court-houle of this county is 45 miles 
from Frederickſburg, and 95 from 
Charlotteſville. 


CUMAaNa, or Comaua, the capital of 


New-Andaluſia, a province of Terra 
Firma, S. America, It ſometimes gives 
its name to the province. The Spa- 
niards built this city in 1520, and it is 
defended by a ſtrong caſtle. This town, 


lays Dampier, ſtands near the mouth of 


a great lake, or branch of the ſea, call- 
ed Laguna de Carriaco, about which 
are ſeveral rich towns ; but its mouth is 


ſo ſhallow that no ſhips of burden can | 


enter it. It is ſituated 3 leagues S. of 


the N. Sea, and to the 8. W. of Mar- 


garetta, in about 10. 20. N. lat. and in 
64. 20. W. long. Fo 
CUMANAGATE, a ſmall town in a 

bay on the coaſt of Terra Firma, in the 
province of Cumana, or Andaluſia. It 
is ſituated on a low flat ſhore, which 
abounds with pearl oyſters. 
 CUMBERLAND, a harbour in the iſl- 
and of Juan Fernandes. 


| 


CUMBERLAND, a harbour on the S. 


E. part of the iſland of Cuba, and one 


of the fineſt in the Weſt-Indies, capable 
of ſheltering any number of ſhips. N. 


lat. 20. 30. W. long. 76. 50. It is 
20 leagues E. from St. Jago de Cuha. 

CUMBERLAND, an ifland on the coaſt 
of Cimden co. Georgia, between Prince 
William's ſound at the S. end, and the 
mouth of Great Satilla R, at its N end, 
and 20 miles S, of the town of Frederi- 
ca. Before the revolution there were 
two forts, called William and St. An- 
drews, on this iſland. The former, at 
the 8. end, commanded the inlet of A- 
melia's ſound, was ſtrongly palliſadoed 
and defended by 8 pieces of cannon, 
and had barracks for 200 men, ſtore- 
| houſes, &c.; within the palliſadoes 

were fine ſprings of water. | 


 CUMBERLAND, a harbour on the E. 


fide of Waſhington's ifles, on the N. 
W. coaſt of N. America. It lies S. of 
Skitikiſe, ana N. of Cummaſhawaa. 


CUMBERLAND, a bay in the moſt 


northern part of Americaz its mouth 
lies under the polar cii cle, and runs to 
the N. W. and W. and is thought to 
communicate with Baffin's bay on the 
CUMBERLAND Houſe, one of the 
udlon bay company's tactories is ſitu- 
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ated in New South Wales in North A- 
merica, 158 miles E. N. E. of Hud- 
ſon's houſe, on the S. fide of Pine-Ifland 
lake. N. lat. 53. 56. 41. W. long. 102. 
13. See Nelſon river. ES 

CUMBERLAND, a fort in New- Brunſ- 
wick, ſituated at the head of the bay of 
Fundy, on the E. fide of its northern 
branch. It is capable of accomodating 
300 men. 

CUMBERLAND, a county of New- 
Bruniwick, which comprehends the 
lands at the head of the bay of Fundy, 
on the baſon called Chebecton, and th- 


rivers which empty into it, It has ſe- 


veral townſhips ; thoſe which are ſettled 
are Cumberland, Sackville, Amherſt, 
Hillſborough, and Hopewell. It is wa- 
tered by the rivers Au Lac, Miſſiquaſh, 
Napan Macon, Memramcook, Petcou- 
dia, Chepodie,* and Herbert. The 3 
firſt rivers are navigable 3 or 4 miles for 
veſſels of 5 tons. The Napan and Ma- 
con are ſhoal rivers; The Herbert is 


navigable to its head, 12 miles, in boats; 


the others are navigable 4 or 5 miles. 
CUMBERLAND, a town of New 
Brunſwick, in the county of its own 


name. Here are coal mines, 85 


CUMBERLAND Co. in the diſtrict of 
Maine, lies between York and Lincoln 
counties; has the Atlantic ocean on the 
S. and Canada on the N. Its ſea 
coaſt, formed into numerous bays and 


| lined with a multitude of fruitful iflands, 


is nearly 40 miles in extent in a ſtraight 
line. Saco river, which runs S. eaſter- 
ly into the ocean, is the dividing line 
between this county and York on the 
S, W. Cape Elizabeth and Caſco bay 
are in this county. Cumberland is di- 
vided into 24 townſhips, of which Port- 


land is the chief. It contains 25,450, 


inhabitants, 

CUMBERLAND Co. in New-Jerley, is 
bounded S. by Delaware bay, N. by 
Glouceſter co. S. E. by Cape May, and 
W. by Salem co. It is divided into 7 
townſhips, of which Fairfield and Green- 
wich are the chief; and contains 8248 
inhabitants, of whom 120 are ſlaves. 

CUMBERLAND, the N. eatternmoit 
townſhip of the {tate of Rhode-Ifland, 
Providence co. Pawtuck-t bridge and 
talls, in this town, are 4 miles N. E. of 
Providence. It contains 1954 inhabit- 
ants, and is the only town in the ſtate 
which has no ſlaves. 

CUMBERLAND Co. in Pennſylyania, 
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is bounded N. and N. W. by Mifflin; 
E. and N. E. by Suſquehannah R. which 
divides it from Dauphin; S. by Vork, 
and S. W. by Franklin co. It is 47 
miles in length, and 42 in breadth, and 
has 10 townſhips, of which Carliſle is 
the chief. The county is generally 
mountainous; but between North and 
South mountain, on each fide of Cone- 
dogwinet creck, there is an extenſive, 
rich, and well cultivated valley. Tt 
contains 18,243 inhabitants, of whom 
223 are ſlaves. N 

CUMBERLAND, a townſhip in York 
co. Pennſylvania. Alto the name of 
a townſhip in .Waſhington co. in the 
ſame ſtate. 

CUMBERLAND Co. in Fayette di- 
ſtriét, N. Carolina, contains 8671 inha- 
bitants, of whom 2181 are ſlaves. Chief 
town Fayetteville. 

CUMPERLAND, a townſhip of the 
above county, in N. Carolina. | 

CUMBERLAND, a poit town and the 


chief townſhip of Alleghany co. Mary- 


land, lies on the N. bank of a great 
bend of Potowmack R. and on both 
files of the mouth of Will's creek. It 
is 148 miles W. by N. of Baltimore, 
109 meaſured miles above Georgetown, 
and about 105 N. W. of Wainington 
city. Fort Cumberland ſtood formerly 
at the W. fide of the mouth of Will's 
creek. 

CUMBERLAND C9. in Virginia, on 
the N. fide of Appamatos river, which 
divides it from Prince Edward. It con- 
tains 8153 inhabitants, of whom 4434 
are ſlaves, The court-houſe is 28 miles 
from Powhatan ccurt-houte, and 52 
from Richmond. 

CUMBERLAND Mountain, occupies a 
part of the uninhabi:ed country of the 
fate of Tenneflee, between the diſtricts 
of Waſhington and Hamilton and Mero 
diſtrict; and between the two firſt 
named diſtricts and the ſtate of Ken— 
tucky. The ridge is about 30 miles 
broad, and extends from Crow creek, 
on Tenneflee R. from 8. W. to N. E. 
The place where the Penneſſce breaks 
through the Great ridge, called the 
Whirl or Suck, is 250 miles above the 
Muſcle ſhoals. Limeſtone is found on 
both ſides the mountain. The moun- 
tain conſiſts of the moſt ſtupendous 
piles of craggy rocks of any mountain 
in the weſtern country, In ſeveral parts 
of it, it is macceſſible for miles, even to 


CUM 
the Indians on foot. In one place par- 
ticularly, near the ſummit of the moun. 
tain, there is a moſt remarkable ledge of 
rocks of about 3o miles in length, and 
200 feet thick, ſhewing a perpendicular 
face to the 8. E. more noble and grand 


than any artificial fortification in the 


known world, and apparently equal in 
point of regularity. 

CUMBERLAND R. called by the In- 
dians “ Shawanee, and by the French 
& Shavanon,”” falls into the Ohio 10 
miles above the mouth of Tenneſſee R. 
and abaut 24 miles due E. from fort 
Maſſac, and 1113 below Pittſburg. Tt 
is navigable for large veſſels to Naſh. 
ville in Tenneſſee, and from thence to 
the mouth of Obed's or Obas R. The 
Caney fork, Harpeth, Stones, Red, and 
Obed's, are its chief branches ; ſome of 
them are navigable to a great diſtance, 

The Cumberland mountains in Vir- 
ginia ſeparate the head waters of this 
river from thoſe of Clinch R. Tt runs 
S. W. till it comes near the S. line of 
Kentucky, when its courſe is weſterly, 
in general, through Lincoln co. recei— 
ving many ftreams from each fide; 
thence it flows 8. W. into the late of 
Tenneſſee, where it takes a winding 


courſe, incloſing Sumner, Davidion, and 


Tenneſice counties; afterwards it takes 
a N. weſtern direction and re- enters the 
ſtate of Kentucky; and from thence it 
preſerves nearly an uniform diſtance 
from Tenneſſce R. to its mouth, where 
it is 300 yards wide. It is 200 yards 
broad at Naſhville, and its whole length 
is computed to be above 450 miles. 
CUMBERLAND-River, a place ſo 
called, where a poſt office is kept, in 
Tenneſſee, 13 miles from Cumberland 
mountain, and 80 from the Crab-Or- 
chard in Kentucky. 
CUMMASHAWAS, or Cummdſbinbανα, 
a ſound and village on the E. ſide of 
Waſhington iſland, on the N. W. coſt 
of N. America The port is capacivus 
and fate, and its mouth lies in 53. 2. 30. 
N. lat. and in 228. 22. W. long. In 


this port Capt. Ingraham remained ſome 


time; and he oblerves, in his journal, 
that here, in direct oppoſition to moſt 
other parts of the world, the wonien 
maintained a precedency to the men in 
every point 3 infor uch that a man dares 
not trade without the concurrence of 
his wife; and that he has often been. 


witnels to men's being abuſcd for part- 
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ing with ſkins before their approbation 


of Boſton, It was incorporated in 


Terra Firma. It is ſituated in 12 de- 


were fated, that the ingenuity and pa- 
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was obZiined : and this precedency of- 
ten occaſioned much diſturbance. 
CUMMINGTOXN, a townſhip in Hamp- 
fire co. Maſſachuſetts, having 873 in- 
babitants; lying about 20 miles N. W. 
of Northampton, and 120 N. W. by W. 


5 2 
Curasso0V, Curagoa or ueriſa, 


an iſland in the Weſt-Indies, belonging 
to the Dutch, 9 or 10 Jeagnes N. E. 
from Cape Roman, on tae continent of 


grees N. lat. 9 or 10 l-agues from the 
continent of Terra Firma, is 30 miles 
long, and 10 broad. It ſeems as it it 


tience of the Hollanders ſhould cvery 
where, both in Europe and America, 
be employed in fighting againſt an un- 
iriendly nature; for the ifland is not 
only barren, and dependent on the rains 
for its water, but the harbour 1s natural- 
ly one of the worſt in America; yet 


the Dutch have entirely remedied that 


detect; they have upon this harbour 
one of the largeſt, and by far the moi} 
elegant and cleanly towns in the Veſt 
Indies. The public buildings are nu- 
merous and handſome; the private 
houſes commodious; and the maga- 
zines large, convenient, and well filled. 
All kind of labour is here performed 
by engines; ſome of them ſo well con- 
trived, that ſhips are at once lifted into 
the dock, 

Though this iſland is naturally bar- 
ren, the induitry of the Dutch has 


— — 


brought it to produce a conſiderable 
quantity both of tobacco and ſugar; 
it has, beſides, good ſalt works, for the 
produce of which there is a briſk de- 
mand from the Engliſh iſlands, and the 
colonies on the continent. But what 
renders this land of moſt advantage to 
the Dutch, is the contraband trade 
which is carried on between the inha- 
bitants and the Spaniards, and their 
harbour being the rendezvous to all na- 
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tiens in time of war. ; : 5 
The Butch ſhips from Europe touch 
at this ifland for intelligence, or pilots, 
and then proceed to the Spaniſh coalts 
for trade, which they force with a ſtrong 
hand, it being very diticult for the 
Spaniſh guarda coſtus to take theſe vel- 
ſels; for they are not only Rout ſhips, 
with a number of guns, but are manned 


- 
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with large crews of choſen ſeamen, 
deeply intereſted in the ſafety of the veſ- 
ſel and the ſucceſs of the voyage. They 
have each a ſhare in the cargo, of a va- 
lue proportioned to the ſtation of the 
own.r, ſupplied by the merchants upon 
credit, an at a prime coſt. This ani- 
mates them with an uncommon courage, 


| and they fight bravely, becauſe every 


man fights in defence of his own pro- 
perty. Beſides this, there is a conſtant 
intercourſe between this ifland and t! 
Spaniſh continent. | 
Curaſſou has numerous warehouſes, 
always full of the commodities of Eu- 
rope and the Eaſt-Indies. Here are all 
forts of woolen and linen cloth, Jaces, 
ſilks, ribbands, iron utenfils, naval and 
military ſtores, brandy, the ſpices of the 
Molnccas, and the calicoes of India, 
white and painted. Hither the Dutch 
Weſt-India which is alſo their African 


Company, annually bring three or four 


cargocs of flaves; and to this mart the 
Spaniards themſelves come in {mall vei- 
lels, and carry off not only the beſt of 
the negroes, at a very high price, but 
great quantities of all the above forts 
of goods; and the ſeller has this ad- 
vantage, that the refuſe of warehouſes 
and mercers* ſhops, and every thing 
that is grown unfaſhionable and unſale- 
able in Europe, go off here extremely 
well; every thing being futhciently re- 
commended hy its being European. 
The Spaniards pay in gold or filver, 
coined or in bars, cocoa, vanilla, jeſuits 
bark, cochineal, aud other valuable 
commodities, 

The trade of Curaſſou, even in times 
of peace, is ſaid to be annually worth 
to the Duteh, no leis than . 502,000. ; 
but in time of war the profit is ſtill 
2reater, for then it becomes the com- 
mon emporium of the Weſt-Indies ; it 
atfords a retreat to ſhips of all nations, 
and at the ſame time refuſes none of 
them arms and ammunition to deſtroy 
one another. The intercourſe with 
Spain being then interrupted, the Spa- 
niſh colonies have ſcarcely any other 
market from whence they can be well 
zupplicd either with flaves or goods. 
The French come hither to buy the 


beef, pork, corn, flour, and lumber, 


which àre brought from the continent 
of N. America, or exported from Ire- 
land; ſo that, Whether in peace or in 
war, the trade of this iſland flonriſhes 

| extremely. 
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extremely. The Dutch took this iſland 
from the Spaniards in 1632. 

. CURIACO, a bay in Terra Firma, S. 
America, on the North Sea. 


CURRITUCK Co. is ſituated on the 
ſea coaſt of Edenton diftrict, N. Caro- 


lina, and forms the N. E. corner of the 


ſtate; being bounded E. by Currituck 
ſound, N. by the ſtate of Virginia, 8. 
by Albemarle found, and W. by Cam- 
den co.; containing 5219 inhabitants, 
of whom 1103 are ſlaves. Diſmal 
{wamp lies in this county, on the S. fide 
of Albemarle found, and is now ſup- 
poſed to contain one of the molt valuable 
rice eſtates in America. In the midſt 


of this Diſmal, which contains upwards | 
of 3 50, ooo acres, is a lake of about 11 


miles long and 7 miles broad. A navi- 
gable canal, 20 feet wide and 5+ miles 
ong, connects the waters of the lake 
with the head of Skuppernong river. 
About 5oo yards from the lake, the 
proprietors have erected fevera] ſaw 
mills: and as the water of the lake is 
higher than the banks of the canal, the 
company can at any time lay under wa- 
ter about 10,000 acres of rich ſwamp, 
which proves admirably fitted for rice. 
For an account of the other Diſmal, tee 
Great Diſmal. 

CURRITUCK, or Caratunk, a town- 
ſhip in the diftrit of Maine, 28 miles 
above Norridgewalk. In 1792 this was 
the uppermoſt ſettlement on Kennebeck 
river, and then conſiſted of about 20 
families. | n 

Cusco, the ancient capital of the 
Peruvian empire, in S. America, is ſitu- 
ated in the mountainous country of Pe- 
ru, in 12. 25. S. lat. and 70. W. long. 
and has long been on the decline. It is 
yet a very conſiderable place, having 
about 20,000 inhabitants. This ta- 
mous city was founded by the firlt Ynca, 
or Inca Mango, as the teat and capital 
of his empire. The Spaniards, under 
Don Franciſco Pizarro, entered and took 


poſſeſſion of it in the year 1534. On | 


2 mountain . contiguous to the N. part 
of the city, are the ruins of the famous 
fort and Palace of the Vncas, the ſtones 
of which are of an enormous magni- 
tude. Three fourths of the inhabitants 
are Indians, who are very induſtrious in 
manufacturing baize, cotton and leath- 
er. They have alſo here, as well as at 
 Nuito, a talte for painting; ſome of 
their performances have been admired 


| ſylvania. 
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even in Italy, and are diſperſed all over 


South- America. | 

CuscowiLLA, in Faſt-Florida, is the 
capital of the Aluchua tribe ot Indians, 
and ſtands in the moſt pleaſant fitua- 
tion that could be defired in an inland 
country; upon a high, ſwelling ridge 
of ſand hills, within zoo or 400 yards 
of a large and beautiful lake, abound- 
ing with fiſh and fowl. The late 
is terminated on one fide by extenſive 
foreſts, conſiſting of orange groves, over- 
topped with grand magnolias, paims, 
poplar, tilia, live-oaks, &c ; on the 
other {ide by ext enſive green plains and 
meadows. The town conſiſts of 30 
habitations, each ot which conſiſts of 2 
bouſes, nearly of the ſame ſize, large 
and convenient, and covered cloſe with 
the bark of the cypreſs tree. Each has 
a little garden ſpot, containing corn, 
beans, tobacco, and other vegetables, 
In the great Alachua ſavannah, about 2 
miles diſtant, is an incloſed plantation, 
which is worked and tended by the 
whole community, yet every family has 
its particular part. Each family gath- 
ers and depoſits in its granary its proper 
ſhare, ſetting apart a ſmall contribution 
tor the public granary, which ſtands ir 
the midſt of the plantation. 

CUSHAJ, a ſmall river which emptic: 
into Albemarle found, between Chower 
and the Roanoke, in North Carolina. 

CUSHETUNK Mountains, in Hunter- 
don co. New-Jerley: | 

CUSHING, a townſhip in Lincoln co. 


diſtri& of Maine, ſeparated from War- 


ren and Thomaſton by St. George's R. 
It was incorporated in 1789, contain 
942 inhabitants, and lies 216 miles .. 
by N. of Boſton. 
_ CussSExNs, a {mall R. in Cumberland 
co. Maine, which runs a S. E. courſe 
to Caſco-bay, between the towns of 
Freeport and North-Varmouth. ; 
CUsSSEWAaGa, a ſettlement in Penn- 
CUssSITAH, an Indian town in the 
weſtern part of Georgia, 12 miles above 
the Broken Arrow, on Chattahoolee 
river. | WE: 
CuTTS I/and, a ſmall ifland on the 
coaſt of York co. Maine. See Neddock 
river, Cape. 
Cuya, or Cutio, a province of Chili, 
in S. America, and in the government 
of Santa Cruz in the Sierra. The 


| principal commodities are honey and 
f WAX. 
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wax, The chief town is St. John de 
Frontiera. | 
 CuzcaTLAN, See St. Sebaſtian R. 
in New-Spain. 

CUZUMEL, an ifland in the province 
of Vucatan, and audience of Mexico, 
ſituated in the bay of Honduras; 15 
leagues long and 5 broad; its principal 
town is Santa Cruz, N. lat. 19. long. 
$7. | 

CrpRus Swamp, in Delaware ſtate. 
See Indian river, 

D 

AGSBO ROUGH, a poſt town in 

Suſſex co. Delaware, fituated on 
the N. W. hank of Peper's creek, a 
branch of Indian river, and contains 
about 40 houſes. It is 19 miles from 
Broad hill, or Clowe's and 127 S. from 
Philadelphia. _ 

DALTON, a fine townſhip in Berk- 
ſhire co. Maſſachuſetts, having Pittſ- 
field on the W. and contains 554 in- 
habitants. The ſtage road from Boſton 
to Albany runs through it. Dalton 
was incorporated in 1784, and lies 135 
miles W. by N. of Boſton, and about 
35 the ſame courſe, from Northampton. 

DALTON, a townſhip in Grafton co. 
New-Hampthire, firſt called Apthorpe, 
was incorporated in 1784, and has onl 
14 inhabitants. It lies on the E. bank 
of Connecticut R. at the 15 mile falls, 
oppoſite Concord, in Eſſex co. Vermont. 

DaMERISCOTTA Great Bay, in Lin- 
coln co. Maine, is about 4 mules in cir- 
cumterence. | 
_ DamMeRisCOTTA R. a ſmall ſtream 
in Lincoln co. Maine, which falls into 
Booth-bay. A company has been 
lately incorporated to build a bridge 
Over it. 

DaupigR'g Straits, are between the 
N. E. point of New Guinea, and the 
S. W. point of New-Britain. S. lat. 
6. 15. E. long. from Paris, 146. 
Dan, a conſiderable river of N. Ca- 


| Tolina, which unites with the Staunton, 


and forms the Roanoke. In May, 1795, 
a boat 53 feet long, and about 7 tons 
burden, paſted from Upper Saura town 
to Halifax, about 200 miles above Hali- 
tax, under the direct ion of Mr. Jeremiah 
Wade.- She brought about 9 :hhds. 
trom the above place, 6 of which ſhe 
| charged at St. Taminy, 40 miles 
wove Halifax; to which place the R. 
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has been cleared by the donations of 
individuals. From St. Taminy to Ha- 
lifax, ſhe brought about 5000 weight 
through the falls, which hitherto had 
been deemed impaſſable. Mr Wade 
thinks, ſafe navigation for boats of a 
larger burden may be made at a ſmall 
expence. The famous Burſted hill 
ſtands on the bank of the Dan, in Vir- 
ginia, near the borders of N. Carolina. 
It appears to have been an ancient vol- 
cano. There are large rocks of the la- 
va, or melted matter, from 1000 to 
1500 weight, lying on the ſummit of 
the hill. The crater is partly filled, 
and covered with large trees. 

DANBURY, a poſt town in the co. of 
Fairfield, in Connecticut. It was ſet- 
tled in 1687, and the compact part of 
the town contains 2 churches, a court- 
houſe, and about 60 dwelling-houſes. 
On its {ſmall ſtreams are iron works, 
and ſeveral mills. Mr. Lazarus Beach 
preſented to the Muſeum in New-York 
city, a quire of paper, made of the 
aſbeſtos, at his paper mill in Danbury, 
March, 1792, which the hotteſt fire 
would not conſume. It lies about 70 
miles N. E. of New-York city, and 33 


N. W. by. W. of New-Haven. This 


town, with a large quantity of military 
ſtores, was burnt by the Britiſh on the 
26th of April, 1777. 

DanBy, a townſhip in Rutland co. 


Vermont, E. of Pawlet, and contains 


1206 inhabitants. It lies about 32 
miles N. of Bennington. | 

DaxIEL, Port, on the northern fide 
of Chalcur Bay, is a commodious har- 
bour for veſſels of a conſiderable draught 
of water. It affords a cod fiſhery, and 
is about 9 leagues from Plato, welt= 
north-weſt of Cape Deſpair. 
DaxIisH AMERICA. In the Weft- 
Indies the Danes poſſeſs the iſlands of 
St. Thomas, St. Croix, or Santa Cruz, 
and St. John's; which are deſcribed 
under their reſpective names. 

The Daniſh policy, in reſpe& to their 


iſlands, is wiſe, and deferving of imita- 


tion. Theſe iflands were ill managed, 


and of little conſequence to the Danes, 
whilſt in the hands of an excluſive com- 
pany ; but fince the late king bought 
up the company's ſtock, and laid the 
trade open, the iflands have been great- 
ly improved. Santa Cruz, a perfect 
deſert a few years ſince, has been brought 
to a high ſtate of cultivation, producing 

I annually 
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annually..between 30 and 40,000 hhds. 
of ſugar, of upwards of 13 cwt. each, 
nd contains 3000 whites and 40,000 
negroes., By an edit of the Daniſh 
king, no ſlaves are to be imparted into 
his iſlands after, the year 1802; till 
then, their importation is encouraged 
hy a law aperat ing as a bounty. Many 
of the inhahitants of Greenland, and ne- 
groes of the Daniſh W. India iſlands, 
have embraced Chriſtianity under the 
Moravian miſſionaries, who are un- 
wearied in their humane exertions to 
promote the happineſs of thoſe who can 
beſtow no earthly reward. 

AN VERS, a townſhip in Eſſex co. 
Maſſachuſetts, adjoining Salem an the 
N. W. in which it was formerly com- 
rehended by the name of Salem vil- 
age, It conſiſts of two pariſhes, and 


contains 2425 inhabitants, and was in- 


corporated in 1757. The moſt conſider- 
able and compact ſettlement in it, is 
formed by a continuation. of the princi- 
pal ſtreet of Salem, which extends more 
than two miles toward the country, ha- 
ving many work ſhops of mechanics, and 
ſeyeral for retailing goods. Large quan- 
tities of hricks and coarſe earthen ware 
are manufactured here. Another plea- 
fant and thriving ſettlement is at the head 
of Beverly R. called New-Mills; where 
a few veſlels are built and owned, The 
town of Danvers receives. an annual 
compenſation of . 10 from the propri- 
cetors of Eſſex bridge, for the obſtruction 
of the river. 


DANVILLE, a thriving poſt town in 


Mercer co. and formerly the metropo- 
lis of Kentucky, pleaſantly ſituated in a 
large, fertile plain, on the S. W. fide 
of Dick's R. 35 miles S. S. W. of Lex- 
ington. It conſiſts of about 50 houtes, 
and a Preſbyterian church. From Leeſ- 
burg to Danville, the country, for the 
firſt 20 miles, is of an infcrior rate for 
lands in this country ; but round Lex- 
ington, and from Lecſburg to Lexing- 
ton and Boonſborough, is the richeſt 
land in the country. It is 40 miles 
8. by E. of Frankfort, 83 from Louiſ- 
ville, 201 from Hawkins in Tenneſſxe, 
and 8 30 from Philadelphia. N. lat. 37. 
30. W. long. $5. 30. „ 
Dax vil LE, a very thriving townſhip 
in Caledonia co. Vermont, 
wildernels, without ſo much as a ſingle 
family, a few years ago, and now con- 


It was a 
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tains 574 inhabitants. 
N. W. of Barnet. 

DARBY, a ſmall town in Delaware 
co. Pennſylvania, on the E. fide of Dar- 
by creek. It contains-about 50 houſes, 
and a Quaker meeting-houſe, and lies 
7 miles S. W. by W. of Philadelphia. 
'There-are two townſhips of this name, 
in the county, called Upper and Lower, 
from their relative ſituation, | 

DARIEN, or Terra Firma Proper, is 
the northern diviſion of Terra Firma or 
Caſtile del Oro. It is a narrow iſthmus, 
that, properly ſpeaking, joins N. and 
S. America together; but is generally 
reckoned as part of the latter. It is 
bounded on the N. by the gulf of Mexi- 
co; on the S. by the South ſea ; on the 
F. by the river or Gulf of Darien, and on 
the W. by another part of the South Sca 
and the province of Veragua. It lies in 
the form of a how or creſcent, about the 
great bay of Panama, in the South-Sca, 
and is 300 miles in length. Its breadth 
has generally been reckoned 60 miles 
from N. to S.; but it is only 37 miles 
broad from Porto Bello to Panama, the 
two chief towns of the province, The 
former lies in N. lat. 9. 34. 35. W. long, 
$1. 52.; the latter in N. lat 8. 57. 48. 
W. long. 82. This province is not the 
richeſt, but is of the greateſt impor- 
tance to Spain, and has been tlie ſcene 
of more actions than any other in 
America. The wealth of Peru is 
brought hither, and from hence ex- 
ported to Europe. Few of the rivers 
in this country are navigable, having 
ſhoals at their mouths. Some of them 
bring down gold duſt; and on the 
coaſt are valuable pearl fiſheries. Nei- 
ther ot the oceans fall in at once upon 
the ſhore, but are intercepted by 2 
great many valuable iſlands, that lie 
ſcattered along the coaſt, The iſlands 
in. the bay of Panama are numerous : 
in the gulf of Darien are three of con- 
ſiderable ſize, viz, Golden Jfjand ; 
another, the largeſt of the three, and thc 
iſland of Pines; beſides ſmaller oncs- 
The narroweſt part of the iſthmus 1s 
called ſometimes. the iſthmus of Pana- 
ma. The country about it is made up 
of low ſickly vallies, and mountains ot 
luch ſtupendous height, that they ſeem 
to be placed by nature as eternal bar- 
riers between the Atlantic and Pacific 
occans, which here approach ſo near 


It lies 8 miles 


| each other, that, from theſe . 
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the waters of both can be plainly ſeen 
at the ſame time, and ſeemingly at a 
very ſmall diſtance. The rocky moun- 
tains here forhid the idea of a canal ; 


but by going into 12. N. lat. and join-. 


ing the head of Nicaragua lake to a 
ſmall river, which runs into the Pacific 
ocean, a communication between the 
two ſeas becomes practicable; and by 


digging 30 miles through a level, low 


country, a tedious navigation, of 10,000 
miles, round Cape Horn, might be 
ſaved. What would be the conſequences 
of ſuch a junction, is not ealy to 
ſay; but it is very probable, that, in a 
length of years, ſuch a junction would 
wear away the earthy particles of the 
iſthmus, and form a broad ſtrait be- 


tween the oceans; in which caſe, the | 


Gulf ſtream would ceaſe, being turned 
into a different channel; and a voyage 
round the world become an inconſidera— 
ble thing. 

The Scotch nation had fo juſt an idea 
of the great importance of this iſthmus, 
that they got poſſeſſion of a part of the 
province in 1699, and though among 
the pooreſt nations in Europe, attempt- 
ed to form an eſtabliſhment more uleful 
and of more real importance, all the 
parts of the plan conſidered, than had 
perhaps ever been undertaken by the 
greateſt nation in the world. The pro- 
jector and leader of the Darien expe- 
dition was a clergymen, of the name of 
Paterſon, The riſe, progreſs, and ca- 
taltrophe, of this well-conceived, but 
ill fated undertaking, has been deſcrib- 
ed, in a very intereſting manner, by Sir 
John Dalrymple, in the 2oth vol. of his 
memoirs of Great- Bri:ain and Ireland, 
The fund ſubſcribed, for carrying this 
great projet into effect, amounted to 
J. ooo, ooo ſterling, viz. £.400,000 ſub- 
leribed by the Scotch, 300,000 by the 
Engliſh, and 200,000 by the Dutch and 
Hamburghers. The Darien council 
aver, in their papers, that the right of 
the company was debited before King 
William III. in the preſence of the 
>paniſh ambaſſador, before the colony 
left Scotland; and while the eſtabliſli- 
ment of the colony had been in agita- 
non, Spain had made no complaints to 

ngland or Scotland againſt it. In 

ne, of 1200 brave men, only 30 ever 
lurvived war, ſhipwreck, and diſeaſe, 
and returned to Scotland. The ruin 
* this unhappy colony happened thro* 
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the ſhameful partiality of William III. 


and the jealouſy of the Engliſn nation. 
The ſtrong country, where the co- 
lony ſettled and built their forts, was 
a territory never poſſeſſed by the 
Spaniards, and inhabited by a people 
continualiy at war with them. It was 
at a place called Acta, in the mouth of 
the river Darien : having a capacious 


and ſtrongly ſituated harbour. The 


country they called New-Caledonia, It 
was about mid-way between Porto 
Bello and Carthagena; but near 50 
leagues diſtant from either. 


DaRIEN, GULF OF, runs S. eaſterly 


into Terra Firma. On the eaſtern fide 
of its mouth, is the town of St. Sebaſ= 
tian. 

DARIEN, a town in Liberty co. Geor- 
gia, by the heights of which glides the 
N. channel of Alatamaha R. about 20 
miles above Sapelo I. and 10 below 
Fort Barrington. It lies 47 miles S. 8. 
W. of Savannah. N. lat. 31. 23. W. 
long. 80. 14. 


DaRLINGTON, the moſt ſouthern 


county of Cheraw's diſtrict, S. Caroli- 
na; bounded S. and 8. W. by Lynch's 
creek. It is about 35 miles long, and 
21 broad. 
DaRTMOUTH-COLLEGE, See Han- 
oer. | CE 
DaRTMOUTH, a town in Grafton 
co. New-Hampſhire, north weſt of the 
foot of the White Mountains; 33 


miles N. E. of Haverhill, New-Hamp- 


ſhire, and 87 N. weſterly of Portſ- 
mouth. It contains 1:1 inhabitants, 
and was incorporated in 1772. 
DARTMOUTH, a thriving ſea- port 
town in Briſtol co. Maflachuletts, ſitu- 
ated on the W. fide of Accuſhnet R. 
70 miles ſoutherly of Boſton. It Sas 
incorporated in 1664, and contains 2499 
inhabitants. N. lat. 41. 37. W. long. 
v0 0K -;- | | 
DaRTMOVUTH, a town in Elbert cos 
Georgia, fituated on the peniniula 
tormed by the confluence of Broad and 
Savannah rivers, 2 miles from Fort 


James Dartmouth, which is a mile be- 


low Charlotte Fort, which ſee. The 
town and fort derive their names from 
James, earl of Dartmouth, whoſe infiu- 


ence in the Britiſh councils oh! (ined 


from the king, a grant and powers to 
the Indian trading company in Georgia 
to treat with the Creeks, tor the terri- 


tory called the New Purchaſe, ceded 
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in diſcharge of debts due to the traders. 
This tract contains about 2,000,000 of 
acres, lying upon the head of the Great 
Ogechee, between the banks of the Sa- 
vannah and Alatamaha, touching on the 


Oconee, including all the waters of | 


Broad and Little rivers. This territory 
comprehends a body of excellent, fertile 
land, well 
rivers, creeks and brooks, 

"DavuPHiN, FORT, a juriſdiction, fort 
and fea-port town in the N. part of the 
iſland of St. Domingo. This diviſion 
contains 5 pariſhes. Tts exports from 
Jan. 1, 1789 to Dec. 31 of the ſame 
year, conlified*of ſugar, coffee, cotton, 
indigo, ſpirits, molaſſes, and tanned 
hides, in value 35,252 dolls. 13 cents. 
The town of Fort of Dauphin is re- 
markable for a fountain conſtructed by 
the orders of M. de Marbois, which 
coſt 10,678 dollars. N. lat. 19. 41. 

Dau HIN, FoRT. Ste Ha Braga. 

DAUPHIN, an ifland about 10 miles 
long, in the mouth of Mobile bay, 5 
miles from Maſſacre I. with a ſhoal all 
the way between them. Theſe are ſup- 
poled formerly to have been but one, 
and went by the general name of Maſſa- 
cre, ſo called by Monſ. d'Ibberville, 
from a large heap of human bones found 
thereon at his landing. It was atter- 
wards called Dauphin I. The W. end, 
a diſtance of between 3 and 4 miles, is 
a narrow flip of land with ſome dead 
trees; the reſt is covered with thick 
pines, which come clofe to the water's 
edge on the E. fide, forming a large 
bluff. There is the remains of an old 
French poſt on the S. fide of the iſland, 
and of tome old houſes of the natives. 
N. lat. 30. 10. W. long. 88. 7. 

Im uUPnHIN, a fort in the iſland of 
Cape Breton, round which the French 
had their principal ſettlement, before 
they built Louiſburg. 

DavPHIN Co. in Pennſylvania, was 


formerly contained in that of Lancalier, 


until erected into a ſeparate county, 
March 4, 1785. Its form is triangular; 
its contents 586,400 acres, and is ſur-— 


rounded by the counties of Mifflin, - 


Cumberland, York, Berks, and Nor- 
thumberland. It is divided into 9 
townſhips, the chief of which is Harriſ- 
burg; the number of its inhabitants 
18,177. 
under cultivation; but the. northern 


part is very rough and mountainous. 


watered by innumerable 


Nearly one half of the land is 


DAX 
In ſeveral of the mountains is found 
abundance of iron ore of the firſt qua- 
lityz a furnace and forge have been 
erected which carry on briſkly the ma. 
nufacture of pig, bar iron, &c. Thie 
firtt ſettlers here were Iriſh emigrants, 
who were afterwards joined by a num. 
ber of Germans. In the town of Der- 
ry, on the bank of Swatara creek is a 
remarkable cavern ; its entrance is un- 
der a high bank, and nearly 20 feet 
wide, and about 8 or 10 feet in height. 
It deſcends gradually nearly to a level 
with the creck. Its apartments are nu. 
merous, of different ſizes, and adorned 
with ſtalactites curiouſly diverſified in 
ſize and colour. Near the foot of Blu: 
Mountain is a mineral ſpring, much 
celebrated by the country people tor 
its efficacy in removing rheumatic and 
other diſorders. 

Davips0N, a county in Mero dis 

trict in Tenneſſee, bounded N. by the 
ſtate of Kentucky, E. by Sumner, and 
8. by the Indian territory. Its chief 
town Naſhville, lies on the great bend 
of Cumberland river. 
Davip's Town, on the Aſſanpink R. 
Hunterdon co. N. Jcrley, 10 or 12 miles 
from Trenton. Between theſe towns 
a boat navigation has lately been open- 
ed by means of three locks, erected at 
a conſiderable expenſe. It is propoſed 
to render this river boatable 10 or 15 
miles further, in which diſtance, no 
locks will be neceſſary. | 

Davin's ISLAND, ST. a pariſh in the 
Bermuda Iſlands, which lee. 

Davis's Strait, a narrow ſea, lying 
between the N. main of America, and 
the weitern coaſt of Greenland ; run- 
ning N. W. from Cape Farewell, lat. 
60 N. to Baffin's Bay in 80. It had its 


name from Mr. John Davis, who fit 


diſcovered it. It extends to W. long. 
75. where it communicates with Baffin's 


| Bay, which lies to the N. of this ſtrait, 


and of the North Main, or Jamcs's 
Iſland. See Baſfin's Bay. | 
DawruskkE, an iſland on the coal 
of S. Carolina, which forms the N. E. 
ſide of the entrance of Savannah R. and 
8. W. lide of the entrance of Broad R. 
and admits of an inland communication 
between the two rivers. | 
DaxaBoN, Dajabon, or Dahabor, 
which the French call Laxabon, is 3 
town and ſettlement of Spaniards on the 


line between the French and Spaniſh 
diviſions 
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divifons of the iſland of St. Domingo. 
It was ſettled to prevent ſmuggling, 
when the Spaniards had their ſhare of 
the iſland.” It is bounded E. by the 
territory of St. Yago, N. by the ex- 
tremity of the bed of the Great-Yaqui, 
and the bay of Mancenilla, W. by the 
river and little iſland of Mlaſſacre. It 
contains about 4000 perſons. The 
town ſtands 400 fathoms from the E. 
hank of Maſſacre river, more than 80 
teagues N. W. of St. Domingo, and 28 
W. of St. Yago. N, lat. 19. 32. W. 
long. from Paris 74. 9. 

Day's Point, on James R. in Virgi- 
nia. There is a plantation here of 
about a 1000 acres, which at a diſtance 
appears as if covered with ſnow ; occa- 
ſioned by a bed of clam ſhells, which by 
repeated ploughing nave become fine, 
and mixed with the earth. _ 

Dz Bois BLANC, an ifland belong- 
ing to the N. W. territory, a voluntary 
gift of the Chipeway nation to the 
United States, at the treaty of peace 
concluded by gen. Wayne, at Green- 
ville, in 1795. 3 

Dear ChEsr I/land, one of the 
ſmaller Virgin iſles, fituated near the E. 
end of Peter's iſland, and W. of that 
of Coopcr's. | | | 

DEaDMAN's Bay, on the E. fide of 
Newfoundland ifland, lies S. of St. 
John's harbour, and N. W. of Cape 
Spear. 

DeDHaM, a poſt town, and the capi- 
tal of Norfolk co. Maſſachuſetts, called 
by the ahoriginals Tiot, and by the firſt 
ſettlers, Clapboard Trees. The town- 
= was incorporated in 1637, is 7 
miles in Jength, and 6 in breadth, and 
contains 1659 inhabitants. Tts public 
buildings are 3 congregational churches, 
an epiſcopal church, and a court houſe. 
It is plealantly ſituated, 11 miles S. W. 
ot Boſton, on Charles R. A {ſmall 
ſtream furniſhes water moſt part of the 
year to 2 griſt mills, 2 ſaw mills, 2 ful- 
ling mills and a leather mill, all in the 
ſpace of three quarters of a mile, and 
Joins Neponſit R. on the borders of 
Milton. A wire manufactory is erect 
ed here, for the ule of the fiſh-ho-k and 
car manufacturers in Boſton, 

Dal, in Monmouth co. New- Jer- 
ſey, about 7 miles ſouthward of Shi cwl- 
bury. This place is the reſort of great 
numbers of people from Philadelphia, 


MP ſummer, for health and pleaſure. © + 


| 


habuants. 
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Dry Spring, in the ſtate of New. 
York, is a curioſity, and lies about 9 
miles S. of Oneida lake, at the head of 


Chittenengo creek, and 10 miles S. W. 


of Oneida caſtle, 

DEEP R. in North-Carolina, riſes in 
Wachovia, and unites with Haw R. 
and forms the N. W. branch of Cape 
Fear river. | 

DEERFIELD, a townſhip in Cumber- 
land co. New Jerſey. 

DEERFIELD R. or the Pocomtic, riſes 
in Stratton, in Bennington co. Vermont, 
and aſter receiving a number of ſtreams 
:rom the adjoining towns, unite on en- 
tering Maſſachuſetts; thence winding 
in an E. direction, it receives North R. 
and empties into Connecticut R. be- 
tween the townſhips of Greenfield and 
Decrfield, where it is about 15 rods 
wide. Excellent tracts of meadow 
ground lie on its banks. 

DEERFIELD, a very pleaſant town in 
Hampſhire co. Maſiachuſetts, on the 


W. bank of Connecticut R. from which 


the compact part of the town is ſepa- 
rated by a chain of high hills. It is in 
the midſt of a fertile country, and has 
a ſmall inland trade, The compact 
part of the town has from 60 to 100 
houſes, principally on one ſtreet, and 2 
handſome congregational church. Tt 
was incorporated in 1681, and contains 
1330 inhabitants; 17. miles N. of 
Northampton, and 109 N. by W. of 
Boſton. 

The houſe in which the Rev. Mr. 
Williams and his family were captivat- 


ed by the Indians in the early fettle- 


ment of this town, is {till ſtanding, and 
the hole in the door, cut by th. Indians 
with their hatchets, is ſtill ſhewn as a 
curiolity. An academy, incorporated 
in 1797, by the name of The Peer- 
field Academy, is eſtabliſhed in this 
town, | 

DEERFIELD, a well ſettled agricul- 
tural town in Rockingham co. New- 
Hampſhire, and was a part of the town- 
Mip of Nottingham, 19 miles S. E. of 
Concord, and 35 N. W. of Portſ- 


mouth. Tt contains 1619 inhabitants, 


and was incorporated in 1766. 

DEER Ifland, an iſla d and town- 
ſhip in Penobſcot bay, in Hancock co. 
diſtrict of Maine, containing 682 in- 
It was incorporated in 
1789, and lies 305 miles N. E. of 


Boſton. 
> DEER, 
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DEER, an iſland in Paſſamaquoddy 
bay. 


DEERING, a townſhip, in Hillſbo- 
rough co. New- Hampſhire, incorporat- 
ed in 1774. It contains 928 inhabi- 
tants, and lies 15 miles S. W. of Con- 
cord, and 54 miles W. of Portſmouth. 

DEFIANCE, a fort in the N. weſtern 
territory, ſituated on the point of land 
foi med by the confluence of the rivers 
of Au Glaize, and the Miami of the 
lake, nearly half way between Fort 
Wayne on the Miami, and lake Eric. 
N. lat. 41. 41. W. long. 84. 43. 

D La MARCH, a weſtern water of 
Illinois R. in the N. W. territory. It 
3s 30 yards wide, and navigable 8 or 9 
miles, | 

DELAMATTENO0Os, an Indian tribe, 
in alliance with the Delawares. 

DE La Wax, a town in King Wil- 
liam's co. Virginia, ſituated on the broad 
p<ninſvla formed by the conflucnce of 
the Pamunky and Mattapony. The 
united ſtream thence aſſumes the name 
of York R. It lies 20 miles N. by W. 
of Williamſburg in N. lat. 37 31. W. 

DELAWARE Bay and Rive, 
bay is 60 miles Jong, from the cape to 
the entrance of the river, at Bombay 
Hook; and occupirs a {pace of about 
630,000 acres; and is ſo wide in ſome 

arts, as that a ſhip, in the middle of 
it, cannot he ſeen from the land. It 
opens into the Atlantic N. W. and 8. 
E. between Cape Henlopen on the 
right, and Cape May on the left. 
Theſe capes are 18 or 20 miles apart. 

Del ware R. was called Chihohocki 
by the aboriginals, and in an old Nu- 
renberg map is named Zuydt R. It 
Tiles by two principal branches in New- 
York flate. The northernmoſt of which, 
called the Mohawk's or Cockqug. 
branch, riſes in lake Uſtayantho, lat. 


42. 25. and takes a S. W. courſe, and 


turning 8. ealtwardly, it croſſes the 
Pennſylvania line in lat. 42.; about 7 
miles from thence, it receives the Po- 
pachton branch from the N, E. which 
riſes in the Kaats Kill mountains, 
Thence it runs ſouthwardly, until it 
ſtrikes the N. W. corner of New- Jer- 
ſey, in lat. 41. 24.z and then paſſes 
off to ſea through Delaware bay; hav- 


ing New-Jerſcy E. and Pennſylvania 


and Delaware W. The bay and river 
are navigable from the fea up to the 
great or lower falls at Trenton, 155 


The 
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miles; and are accommodated with buoys 
and piers for the direction and ſafety of 
ſhips. A 74 gun ſhip may go up to 
Philadelphia, 120 miles by the ſhip 
channel from the ſea. The diſtance 
acroſs the land, in a S. E. courſe, to 
New- Jerſey coaſt, is but 60 miles, 
Sloops go 35 miles ahove Philadelphia, 
to Trenton falls; boats that carry $ 
or 9 tons, 100 miles farther, and In- 
dian canoes 150 miles, except ſeveral 
{mall falls or portages. For other 
particulars relating to this river, See 
Henlopen, May, Bombay- Hock, Keedy J. 
Schuylkill, Lehigh, &c. 

It is in contemplation to connect the 
waters of Cheſapeak bay with thoſe of 
De'aware R. by 4 different canals, viz, 
Elk R. with Chriſtiana creek—Broad 
creek, another branch with Red Lion 
creek—Bohemia, a third branch of the 
Elk, with Apoquinemy creek; and 
Cheſter R. wich Duck creek. 

DELAWARE, a ſmall river of Eaſt 
Florida. See Charlotte Hawen. 7 

DELAWARE, one of the United States 
of N. Amcrica, is ſituated between 48. 
29. 30. and 39. 54. N. lat. and between 
75. and 75. 48. W. long. being in length 
92 miles, and in breadth 24 miles con- 
taining 2000 ſquare miles: or 1, 200, ooo 
acres. It is bounded E. by the river and 
bay of the ſame name, and the Atlantic 
ocean; on the S. by a line from Fene- 
wick's iſland, in N. lat.33.29. 30. drawn 
W. till it interſects what is commonly 
called the fangent line, dividing it from 


| the ſtate of Maryland; on the W. by 


the ſaid tangent line, paſſing northward 
up the peninſula, till it touches the wel- 
tern part of the territorial circle; and 
thence on the N. by the ſaid circle, de- 
ſcribed with a radius of 12 miles about 
the town of Newcaſtle, which divides 
this ſtate from Pennſylvania, This 
{tate derived its name from Lord De-La- 
War, who was inſtrumental in eſtabliſh- 
ing the firſt ſettlement of Virginia. It 
is divided into 3 counties, Newcaſtle, 
Kent and Suſſex; whoſe chief towns 
are Wilmington, Newcaſtle, Dover, and 
Lewes. Dover is the feat of govern- 
ment. The number of inhabitants in 


1790, was 59,094, of whom 887 were 
aves. ä 

The eaſtern ſide of the ſtate is indent- 
ed with a large number of creeks, or 
{mall rivers, which generally have 4 


ſhort courſe, ſoft banks, numerous 
ſhouis, 
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ſhoals, and are ſkirted with very exten- | 


five marſhes, and empty into the river 
and bay of Delaware. In the ſouthern 
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ſiſts of a ſtrong clay; in Kent, there is 


a conſiderable mixture of ſand ; and in 


Suſſex, the quantity of ſand altogether 


and weſtern parts of this ſtate, ſpring the | predominates. Wheat is the ſtaple of 
$7 head waters of Pocomoke, Wicomico, | this ſtate, It grows here in ſuch per- 
VNanticoke, Choptank, Cheſter, Saſſafras | fe&tion as not only to be particularly 
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and Bohemia rivers, all falling into Che- 
ſapeak bay; ſome of them are naviga- 
ble 20 or 30 miles into the country, for 
veſſels of 50 or 60 tons. 

The ſtate of Delaware, the upper 


parts of the county of Newcaſtle ex- 


cepted, is, to ſpeak generally, low and 


| fought by the manufacturers of flour 
| throughout the Union, but alſo to be 
diſtinguiſhed and preferred, for its ſu- 


perior qualities, in foreign markets. 
This wheat poſſeſſes an uncommon ſoft- 


neſs and whiteneſs, very favourable to 


the manufactures of ſuperfine flour, and 


level, Large quantities of ſtagnant | in other reſpects far exceeds the hard 
water, at particular ſeaſons of the year, | and flinty grains raiſed in general on the 
overſpreading a great proportion of the | higher lands. Beſides wheat, this ſtate 
land, render it equally unfit for the pur- | generally produces plentiful - crops of 
oſes of agriculture, and injurious to | Indian corn, barly, rye, oats, flax, buck- 
1 5 the health of the inhabitants. The | wheat, and potatoes: It abounds in 
ſpine, or higheſt ridge of the peninſula, | natural and artificial meadows, contain- 
: runs through the ſtate of Delaware, in- | ing a large variety of graſſes. Hemp, 
clined to the eaſtern or Delaware fide. | cotton, and ſilk, if properly attended 
It is deſignated in Suſſex, Kent, and | to, doubtleſs would flouriſh very well. 
part of Newcaſtle county, by a remark- | The county of Suſſex, beſides pro- 
able chain of ſwamps, from which the | ducing a conſiderable quantity of grain, 
waters deſcend on each fide, paſſing on | particularly of Indian corn, poſſeſſes 
| the eaſt to the Delaware, and on the | excellent grazing lands. This county 
| welt to the Cheſapeak. Many of the | allo exports very large quantities of lum- 
 fhrubs and plants, growing in theſe | ber, obtained chiefly from an extenſive 
| ſwamps, are ſimilar to thoſe found on | ſwamp, called the Indian River or Cy- 
the higheſt mountains. preſs Swamp, lying partly within this 
; Delaware is chiefly an agricultural | tate, and partly in the ſtate of Mary- 
ſtate. It includes a very fertile tract off land. This moraſs extends fix miles | 
country ; and ſcarcely any part of the | from eaſt to weſt, and nearly twelve i 
United States is better adapted to | trom north to ſouth, including an area f 
the different purpoſes of agriculture, or | of nearly fifty thouſand acres of land. 5 
in which a great variety of the moſt uſe- The whole of this ſwamp is a high and 
ful productions can be ſo conveniently | level baſon, very wet, though undoubt- N 
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and plentifully reared. The foil along | edly the higheſt land between the ſea 5 
the Delaware river, and from 8 to 10 | and the bay, whence the Pokomoke de- | x 
miles into the interior country, is gene- | ſcends on one fide, and Indian River jy 


rally a rich clay, producing large tin- | and St, Martin's on the other. This 
ber, and well adapted to the various | ſwamp contains a great variety of plants, 
Purpoſes of agriculture. From thence | trees wild beaſts, birds and reptiles. 
to the ſwamps above mentioned, the Almoſt the whole of the foreign ex- 
foil is light, ſandy and of an inferior ports of Delaware are from Wilmington: 
© quality, | the trade from this ſtate to Philadelphia 
3 The general aſpe& of the country is | is great, heing the principal ſource 
Very favourable for cultivation. Ex- | whence that city draws its ſtaple com- 
cepting ſome of the upper parts of the | modity. No lets than 265,000 barrels 
county of Newcaſtle, the ſurface of the | of flour, 300, ooo buſhels of wheat, 
© flateis very little broken or irregular. | 170,000 buſhels of Indian corn, beſides _ 
© The heights of Chriſtiana are lofty and | harley, oats, flax-ſeed, paper, ſlit iron, ; 
& Commanding ; ſome ot the hills of Bran- | ſnuff, ſalted proviſions, &c. &c. to a 
dywine are rough and ſtony ; but de- | very conſiderable amount, are annually. 
icending from theſe, and a tew others, | ſent from the waters of the Delaware 
the lower country is ſo little diverſified, | ſtate; of which the Chriſt iana is by far 
as almoſt to form one extended plain, | the moſt productive, and probably many 
In the county of Newcaſtle the foibeon- | times g much ſo as any other treek or 
8 | 14 river 
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river of like magnitude in the Union 


24 5, ooo barrels of flour, and other ar- 
ticles, to the amount of 80,000 dollars 
more, being exported from this creek ; 
of which, to the value of 550,000dollars, 
are manufactured on its northern bank, 
within two or three miles of the naviga- 
tion. Among other branches of induſ- 
try exerciſed in and near Wilmington, 
are, a cotton manufactory, (lately how- 


ever burnt); a bolting cloth manufac- - 


tory has lately been eſtabliſhed by an in- 
genions European; both of which have 
promiſed fair to be a laſting advantage 
to the coun In the county of New - 
caſtle are ſeveral fulling-mills, two ſnuff- 
mills, one ſlitting-mill, four paper-mills, 
and ſixty mills for grinding grain, all of 
which are turned by water. But though 
Wilmington and its neighbourhood are 
probably already the greateſt ſeat of 


manufactures in the United States, yet 


they are capable of being much improv- 
ed in this reſpect, as the country is hilly 
and abounds with running water; the 
Brandywine alone might, with a mode- 
rate expenſe, when compared with the 
object, be brought to the top of the hill 
upon which Wilmington is ſituated, 
whereby a fall ſufficient for forty mills, 
in addition to thoſe already built, would 
be obtained. The heights near Wil- 
mington afford a number of agreeable 
proſpects; from ſome of which may be 
ſeen the town, the adjacent meadows, 
and four adjoining ſtates. No regular 
account. of the births and burials has 
been kept, but the place is healthy, 
The number of children under ſixteen, 
is probably equal to that of any town 
which is not more populous, and, ac- 
cording to an accurate account taken 
the year 1794, there were upwards of 160 
perſons above 60 years old. The legiſ- 
Jature of this ſtate, in 1796, paſſed an 
act to incorporate a bank in this town. 
There is no college in this ſtate. There 
is an academy at Newark, incorporated 
in 1769. The legiſlature, during their 
ſeſſion in January 1796, paſſed an act to 
create a fund for the eſtabliſhment of 
ſehools throughout the ſtate. 
Wheat is the ſtaple commodity of 
this ſtate. This is manufactured into 
flour and exported in large quantities. 
The exports from the port of Wilming- 
ton, where a number of ſquare rigged 
veſſels are owned, for the year 1786, in 
the article of flour, was 20,783 barrels 


| 


in any other in the Union. 
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middling, and 346 do. ſhip ftuff. The 
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manufacture of flour is carried to a high- 
er degree of perfection in this Rate than 
Beſides the 
well conſtructed mills on Red clay and 
White clay creeks, and other ſtreams 
in different parts of the ſtate, the cele- 
brated collection of mills at Brandy- 
wine merit. a particular deſcription, 
Here are to be ſeen, at one view, 12 
merchant mills (beſides a ſawmill) which 
have double that number of pairs of 
ſtones, all of ſuperior dimenſions, and 
excellent conſtruction. Theſe mills are 
3 miles from the mouth of the creek on 
which they ſtand, half a mile from Wil- 
mington, and 27 from Philadelphia, on 
the poſt road from the eaſtern to the 
ſouthern ſtates. They are called the 
Brandywine mills, from the ſtream on 
which they are erected. This ſtream riſes 
near the Welch mountains in Pennſyl- 
vania, and after a winding courſe of 30 
or 40 miles through falls, which furniſh 
numerous ſeats (130 of which are alrea- 
dy occupied) for every ſpecies of watcr 
works, empties into Chriftiana creek, 
near Wilmington. The quantity of 
wheat manufactured at theſe mills, an- 
nually, is not accurately aſcertained. Tt 
is eſtimated, however, by the beſt in- 
formed on the ſubject, that theſe mills 
can grind 400,000 buſhels in a year. 
But although they are capable of manu- 
facturing this quantity yearly, yet from 
the difficulty of rocuring a permanent 
ſupply of grain, the inſtability of the 
flour market and other circuraſtances, 
there are not commonly more than from 
ahout 290 to 300,000 buſhels of wheat 
and corn manufactured here annually. 
In the fall of 1789, and ſpring of 1790, 
chere were made at the Brandywine 
mills 50,000 barrels of ſuperfine flour, 
1354 do. of common, 400 do. middling, 
as many of ſhip ſtuff, and 2000 do. corn 
meal. The quantity of wheat and corn 
ground, from which this flour, &c. was 
made, was 308,000 buſhels, equal to the 
export of thoſe articles from the port of 
Philadelphia for the ſame year. | 
Theſe mills give employ to about 20 
perſons, viz. about 40 to tend the mills, 
from 50 to 70 coopers to make caſks for 
the flour, a ſufficient number to man 12 
ſloops of about zo tons each, which are 
employed in the tranſportation of the 
wheat and flour, the reſt in MM 
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other occupations connected with the 


mills. The navigation quite to theſe 
mills is ſuch, that a veſſel carrying 


' 1000 buſhels of wheat may be laid along 


fide of any of theſe mills; and beſide 
ſome of them the water is of ſufficient 
depth to admit veſſels of twice the 
above ſize. The veſſels are unloaded 
with aſtoniſhing expedition. There have 
been inſtances of 1000 buſhels being car- 
ried to the height of 4 ſtories in 4 hours. 
It is frequently the caſe that veſlels 


with 1000 buſhels of wheat come up. 


with flood tide, unlade and go away the 
ſucceeding ebb with 200 barrels of flour 
on board, In conſequence of the ma- 
chines introduced by the ingenious Mr. 
Oliver Evans, three quarters of the 
manual labour before found neceflary is 
now ſufficient for every purpole. By 


means of theſe machines, when made 


ule of in the full extent propoſed by the 
inventor, the wheat will be received on 


the ſhallop's deck—thence carried to 


the upper loft of the mill—and a con- 
fiderable portion of the ſame returned 
in flour on the lawer floor, ready tor 
packing, without the aſſiſtance of ma- 
nual labour but in a very ſmall degree, 
in proportion to the huſmeſs done. The 
tranſportation of flour from the mills to 
the port of Wilmington, does not re- 
quire half an hour; and it is frequently 
the caſe that a cargo is taken from the 


mills and delivered at Philadelphia the 


ſame day. The ſituation of theſe mills 
is very pleaſant and healthful. The firit 
mill was built here about 50 years ſince. 
There is now a ſmall town of 48 houſes, 
principally ſtone and brick, which, to- 


_ gether with the mills and the veſſels 


loading and unloading beſide them, fur- 
nith a charming proſpe& from the 
bridge, from wheace they are all in full 
View, 

Befides the wheat and flour trade, 
tnis ſtate exports lumber and various 
other articles. The amount of exports 


from the year ending September 3oth, 


1791, was 119,878 dollars, 93 cents— 


ditto 1792, 133,972 dollars, 27 cents— 
ditto 1793, 93,559 dollars, 45 cents— 
ditto 1794, 207, 98 5 dollars, 33 cents 
ditto 1795, 158,041 dollars, 21 cents. 
In this ſtate there is a variety of re- 
Of the Preſby- 
terian ſect, there are 24 churches—of the 
Epiſcopal 14—of the Baptiſt, y—of the 
Methodiſts, a conſiderable number, eſ- 


} 
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pecially in the two lower eounties of 
Kent and Suſſex: the mimber of theit 
churches is not exactly aſcertained. Be- 
ſides theſe there is a Swediſh church at 
Wilmington, which is one of the oldeſt 
churches in the United States. 

There are few minerals in this Rate, 
except iron; large quantities of bog 
iron ore, very fit tor caſtings, are found 
in Suſſex co. among the branches of 
Nanticoke R. Before the revolution 
this ore was worked to a great amount; 
but this buſinets has fince declined. 
Wheat and lumber are the ſtaple com- 
modities of this ſtate, The other arti- 
cles of produce and manutacture, are 
Indian corn, barley, oats, flax- ſced, ſalt- 
ed proviiions, paper, {lit iron, ſnuff, &c. 

Settlements were made here by the 
Dutch about the year 1623, and by the 
owedes about the year 1627. Their 
ſettlements were comprehended in the 
grant to the duke of Vork; and Wil- 
liam Penn united them to his govern- 
ment by purchaſe. They were after- 
wards ſeparated, in ſome meature, from 
Pennſylvania, and denominated the 
Three Lower Counties, They had their 
own aflemblics, but the governor of 
Pennſylvania uſed to attend, as he did 
in his own proper government. At the 
late revolution, the three counties were 
erected into a {overeign ſtate 3 and have 
eltabliſhed a republican conſtitution. 

DELAWARE Co. in Pennſylvania, is 
S. W. of Philadelphia co. on Delawar 
river. It is about 1 miles in length, 
and 15 in breadth, containing 115. 200 
acres, and ſubdivided into 19 townſhips, 
the chief of which is Cheſter. The 
number of inhabitants is 9,48 3. The 
lands bordering on the Delaware are 
low, and afford excellent meadow and 
paſturage ; and are guarded from inun- 
dations by mounds of earth or dykes, 
which are ſometimes broken down uv 
extraordinary freſhes in the R. It this 
happens before cutting the graſs, the 
crop of hay is loſt for that ſeaſon, and 
the reparation of the breaches is ex- 
penſive to the proprietors. Great num- 
bers of cattle are brought here from the 
weſtern parts of Virginia, and North- 
Carolina, to be fattened tor ſupplying 
the Philadelphia market. | | 

DELAWARE, a new county in the 
ſtate of New-York, on the head waters 


of Delaware river, taken from Otſego 


county. 
| DELAWARE, 
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DELAWARE, a townſhip in North- 
ampton co. Pennſylvania. 
DELAWARES, an Indian nation for- 
merly numerous and powertul, and 
who poſſeſſed part of Pennſylvania, 
New-Jerſey and New-York. This 
name was doubtleſs given them by the 
Europeans; for they call themlelves 
Lennilenape, that is, Indian men; or 
Woapanachky, which fignifies a peo- 
ple living towards the riſing ſun. I hey 


no reſide about half way between lake 


Erie and Ohio R. They are an inge- 
nious and intelligent people; and like 
the Six Nations, are celebrated for 
their courage, perceable diſpoſition, and 
powerful alliances. Almoſt all the 
neighbouring nations are in league with 
them, eſpecially the Mahikan, Shaw- 
anves, Cherokees, Twichtwees, Waw- 


jachtanos, Kikapus, Moſhkos, Lucka- 
the proprietor may obtain a ſimilar 


chſhas, Chippeways, Ottawas, Pute: 
woatamies, and Katſkaſkias. The Del- 
awares were lately hoſtile, but made 
peace with the United States, 1795, 
and ceded ſome lands. The United 
States, on the other hand, have en- 
gaged to pay them in goods, to the 
value of 1000 dollars a year tor ever. 
Twenty years ago, the Delawares could 
turniſh 600 warriors ; but their num— 
ber is conſiderably decreaſed by war 
tince that time. | | | 
DELIVERANCE, CAPE, is the S. E. 
point of the lan of Louiſiade. Bou- 
gainville was heie, and named it in 1768. 
DEL Rey, a captainſhip in the ſouth- 


ern di uſion of Brazil, whole chief town 


is St. Salvadore. 


Der SprrITU SANTO, ariver which 


falis into the gulf of Mexico, at the N. 
W. end of the peninſula of Florida. 
DEMERARA, à river in Dutch Guia- 
na, in S8. America, is about two miles 
wide at its mouth, oppoſite the fort, 
on the E. bank of the river, and about 
45 miles diſtant from Abary creek. 
It is fearcely a mile wide, 12 miles 
above the fort; and its courſe is from S. 
to N. It is navigable upwards of 200 
miles for veſſels which can paſs the bar 
at its mouth, which is a mud bank, 
not having above 24 teet at the :ugheſt 
tides. The difference between high 
and low water mark, is from 10 to 12 
feet. The fort, if properly ſupplied 
with men and ammunition, 1s able et- 
ſectually to guard its entrance. Stae- 


broeck, the icat of government, .ſtands | 
2 
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pound a tree. 
reckoned well flocked to have 120 nc- 
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on the E. fide of the river, 14 miles 
above the fort. 1 
DEMERARA, a diſtrict in Dutch Gui- 
ana, which, together with Eſſequebo, 
form one government, and have the 
ſame court of police, but each has a 


ſeparate court of juſtice. The two 
diſtricts contain about 3000 whites 
and 40, ooo ſlaves. Demerara R. which 


gives name to the diſtrict, paſſes tho? 


it, and is uſually viſited by 40 or 50 
large ſhips from Holland, who often 
make two voyages in a year, beſides 
upwards of 250 {mailer veſſels, under 
the Dutch and other flags. The plan- 
tations are regularly laid out in lots 
along the ſea-ſhore, called facades, 
about a quarter of a mile wide, and 
extending æths of a mile back into the 
Each lot contains about 250 
acres cach; and when fully cultivated, 


tract back of the firſt, and ſo on in pro- 
grethon. Each lot will contain 120,0c6 


cotton trees, averaging. uſually halt a 
Such a plantation is 


groes. The ſhores of the rivers and 
creeks are chicily planted with cotfce, 


to the diſtance of about zo miles from 


the ſea; thence 30 miles further up, 


the {oil becomes clayey and more fit for 


ſugar canes. Beyond this, the fineſt 
kinds of wood, tor building, furniture, 
&c. are cut. See Dutch America. 
DEMi-QUIAXN, a river, {ſwamp and 
lake on the weſtern ſide of Illinois R. in 
the N. W. territory. The river runs a 


S. S. E. courſe, is navigable 120 mites, 
and has the ſwamp of its name on the 
northern bank near its mouth; which 


laſt is 50 yards wide, 32 miles above 
Sagamond, and 165 miles above the 
XIiſſiſippi. The lake is of a circular 
form, 200 yards W. of the river, is 6 
miles acroſs, and empties into the IIli- 
nois by a {mall paſſage 4 feet deep, 171 
miles from the Miſſiſippi. 

DExNEY's River, diſtrict of Maine, 
22 miles E. of Machias. The country 
between this river and Machias, in 1794, 
was a wilderneſs. The banks of the 
river were at this time thinly ſettled by 
a regular and well diſpoſed people. 

DENNIS, a part of Yarmouth in Barn- 
ſtable co. Maſſachuſetts, which was in- 
corporated into a townſhip in 1293. 

DENTON, the chief town of Caroline 
co. in Maryland; ſituated on the E. fide 
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of Choptank creek, the E. main branch 
of Choptank R. It is laid out regular- 
ly, and has a few houſes, and lies 7 
miles S. of Greenſborough, and 37 8. 
8. E. of Cheſter. 


* DEPTFORD, a townſhip in Glouceſ- 


ter co. New · Jerſey. 

DERBY, a townſhip in Orleans co. 
Vermont, on the N. line of the ſtate, on 
the E. ſhore of lake Memphremagog. 
DERBY, a town in New-Haven co. 
Connecticut, on the point of land 
formed by the confluence of Nauga- 


tuck and Houſatonick rivers. This 


town was ſettled in 1665, under New- 
Haven juriſdiction, and is now divided 
into two pariſhes, and has an academy 


in its infancy. It has a confiderable | 


trade with the Weſt-Indies for ſo 
ſmall town, and a number of mills on 
the falls of Naugatuck, and fireams 
which fall into it, and iron and other 
works on Eight-mile R. which falls in- 
to the Stratford. The Stratford or Hou- 
ſfatonick R. is navigable 12 miles to 
this town. 


DRBx, a town in Cheſter co. Penn- 


ſylvania, 7 miles from Cheſter, and 5 
from Philadelphia. It is fituated on 
Derby creek, which empties into Dela- 
ware river, near Cheſter, 
 DeRBy, a townſhip in Dauphin co. 
Pennſylvania, ſituated on the E. ſide of 
Swatera creek, 2 miles above its con 
fluence with the Suſquehannah, and 
celebrated for its curious cave, See 
Dauphin co. | 
DERBY, a townſhip on Suſquehan- 
nah R. in Pennſylvania, There are 
two other townſhips of the ſame name 
in Pennſylvania ; the one in Mifflin co. 


the other in that of Weſtmoreland. 


DERRYFIELD, a townihip in New- 
Hampſhire, on the E. bank of Merri- 


mack R. Hillſborough co. containing 


362 inhabitants, and was incorporated 
in 1751; the foil is but indifferent. 
It is 49 miles W. of Portſmouth. 

: DESAQUADERO, a river in Peru, 8. 


America, over which the Ynca Huana 


Capac built a bridge of flags and ruſhes, 
to tranſport his army to the other fide, 
and which remained a few years fince. 

 Deseapa, Drfirada, or Deſidera- 
da, the firſt of the Caribbee iſlands, 


_ diſcovered by Columbus in his ſecond 
Voyage, anno 1494, when he gave it 


that name. It is ſituated E. of Guada- 


loupe, and ſubje& to the French; and 


he 
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is of little conſequence except in time 
of war, when it 1s the reſort of a num- 
ber of privateers. It is 10 miles long and 
5 broad, and looks at a diſtance like a gal- 
ley, with a low point at the N. W. end. 
The Spaniards make this in their way 
to America, as well as Guadaloupe, 
N. lat. 16. 40. W. long. 61. 20. 

Ds EA DA, or Cape Dejire, the ſouth- 
ern point of the ſtraits of Magellan, in 
S. America, at the entrance of the South 
Sea. S. lat. 53. 4. long. 74. 18. W. 

DestsT IsLanD, Mou, on the 
coaſt of the diftrict of Maine, Maſſa- 
chuſetts, contains about 200 families, 
divided into two different ſettlements, 
about 15 miles apart. 

DESESPOIR, Cape, or Deſpair, on the 


northern ſide of Chaleur Bay, is about 


3 leagues-weſt-ſouth-weſt of Bonaven- 
ture Iſland. There is a large cod fiſh= 
ery here. 

Drspalk, a bay on the S. weſtern 
fide of Newfoundland ifland, adjoining 
to Fortune bay on the N. eaſtward ; 
which ſee. | h | 

DETOUR DES ANGLO1S, or Engliſh 
Turn, is a circular direction of the river 
Miſſifippi, ſo very conſiderable, that veſ- 
ſels cannot paſs it with the ſame wind 
that conducted them to it, and muſt 
either wait for a favourable wind, or 
make faſt to the bank, and haul cloſe 
there being ſufficient depth of water for 
any veſſel that can enter the river. The 
two forts and batteries at this place on 
both ſides the river, are more than ſuffi- 
cient to ſtop the progreſs of any veſſel 
whatever. Dr. Cox, of New-Jeriey, aſ- 
cended the Miſſiſippi to this place, anno 
1698, took poſſeſſion and called the 
country Carolina. It lies 18 miles be- 
low New- Orleans, and 87 above the 
Balize. The banks of the river are ſet- 
tied and well cultivated from this to 
New- Orleans, and there is a good road 
for carriages all the way. ; 
_ D'ErRo1r, one of the principal towns, 
and beit fortified, in the N. W. territo- 
ry; ſituated on the weſtern bank of the 


ſtrait St. Clair, or D*Etroit R. between 
lake Erie and lake St. Clair; 18 miles 


N. of the W. end of the former, and g 
miles below he latter. Fort D*Etroit is 
of an oblong figure, built with ſtockades, 
and advantageouſly ſituated, with one 


entire fide commanding the river. It is 


near a mile in circumference, and en- 
cloſes about 300 wooden houſes and a 
N Roman 
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Roman Catholic church ; built in a re- 
gular - manner, with paralle] ſtreets, 
croſſing each other at right angles. Its 
ſituation is delightful, and in the centre 
of a pleaſant and fruitful country. For 3 
miles below, and the {ame diſtance above 
Fort D*Etroit, on hoth ſides of the river, 
the country is divided into regular and 
well cultivated plantations; and from 
the contiguity of the farmer's houſes 


to each other, they appear as two long 


extende} villages. The inhabitants, 
who were moſtly French, were about 
zoo in number in 1778, 500 of whom 
were as good mark ſmen as the Indians 
themſelves; and as well accuſtomed to 
the woods. They raiſe large ſtocks of 
black cattle, and great quantities of 
corn, which they grind by wind mills, 
and manufacture into excellent flour. 
The chief trade of D*Etroit conſiſts in a 
barter of courſe European goods with the 
natives for furs, deer-ſkins, tallow, &c. 
By the treatv of Greenville, Aug. 3, 
2795, the Indians have ceded to the 
United States the poft of D'Etroit, and 
all the land to the N. the W. and the 5, 
bf it, of which the Indian title has been 
extinguiimed by gifts or grants to the 
rench or Ensliſh governments, and ſo 
much mere land is to be annexed to 
DB Etroit as fhall be comprehended be- 
tween Roſine R. on the S.; lake St 
Clair on the N.; and a line the general 
courſe whereof ſhalt be 6 miles from the 
W. end of lake Erie and D*Ftroit river. 
The fort, &c. was delivered up by the 
Britiſh in July, 1796, according to trea- 
ty. It lies 18 miles N. of lake Erie, 
724 N. W. by W. from Philadelphia. 
N. lat. 42. 40. W. long. 82. 56. 
D' ErROITT River, or Strait of St. 
Clair, flows from jake St. Clair into 


the W. end of lake Erie, forming part 


of the boundary between the United 
States and Upper Canada, In aſcend- 
my it, its entrance is more than 3 miles 
wide, but it perceptibly diminiſhes; ſo 
that oppoſite the fort, 18 miles from 
lake Erie, it does not exceed half a 
mile in width; from thence to lake St. 
Clair it widens to more than a mile. 
The channel of the ſtrait is gentle, and 


wide and deep enough for ſhipping of 


great burden, although. it is incommod- 
ed by ſeveral iſlands, one of which is 


more than ſeven miles in length. Theſe 


lands are of a fertile ſoil, and from 
their ſituation afford a very agrecable 
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appearance. The length of the river 5 
28 miles; and ſeveral ſtreams fall into 
it chiefly from the N. W. viz. Bauche, 
Clora, Curriere, D'Etroit, and Huron 
rivers. | 3 
Devir.'s Mouth, a name given by 
{1ilors to a friglitful volcano, near Leon 
Nicaraguay, in New- Spain, ſeated near 
the lake. N. lat. 13. 10. W. long.6s. 10. 
DEvIL's Noſe, a promontory on the 
S. fide of lake Ontario, 16 miles E. of 
Fiſhing bay, and 23 N. W. of the 


mouth of Genefke river. 


DEvii's and, on the E. fide of 
Cheſapeak bay, is in Somerſet co. Ma- 
ryl:nd, between Filhing bay and Nano- 
kin river, 

DEewarnrtT, an inconfiderable iſland 
lying at ſome diſtance E. of Terra NMla- 
gellanica, S. America. It had its name 
trom the firſt diſcoverer. 

Dzwze, an iſland in South- Carolina, 
which forms one of the three harbours 
of Charleſtown city. 

DiamonD, or Round I/land, one of 
the Grenadilles, in the W. Indies. Sce 
Rhonde ile. 

DickENSON College. 
in Pennſylvania. 

Dick's R. in Kentucky, is a branch 
of Kentucky R. which it joins in a 
N. W. direction. It is about 50 miles 
long, and 45 yards wide at the mouth, 
and has a number of excellent mill feats, 
and runs through a body of firft rate 
land. 

DicxwasstET, or Digdeguaſ/h, a 
river, in the Britiſh province of New- 
Brunſwick, which empties into Paſſa- 
maquoddy bay. | 

DiE Town, or Deep Town, a town 
on the N. weſtern ſide of the iſland of 
St. Chriſtopher's, in the Weſt-Indics, 
lying on a bay of the ſame name. 

Dig, fitnated on the S. E. fide of 
Annapolis bay, 18 miles S. W. of An- 
napolis, and 53 N. by E. of Yarmouth, 
is one of the moſt conſiderable of the 
new ſettlements of Nova- Scotia. 

D16GEs Cape, on the S. fide of Hud- 
ſon ſtraits, N. lat. 62.4 T. W. long. 7 8. 50. 

Dionro, a poſt town in Briſtol co. 
Maſſachutetts, 7 miles from Taunton, 
and 20 from Warren, in Rhode-Ifland. 
There are 236 houles in the townſhip, 
and 1793 inhabitants. 

DI1NWIDDIE, a co. in Virginia, S. of 
Appamattox R. which divides it from 
Cheſter field. It is about zo miles . 
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and 20 broad, and its chief town is 
Peterſburg. | 


 DiSAPPOINTMENT, a bay on the N. 
W. coaſt of N. America. N. lat. 52. 
13. W. long. 129. : 77 

DisMAL, a ſwamp in the townſkip of 
Milton, Lincoln co. diltrict of Maine, 

DisMAL Swamp, called the Great 
Diſmal, to diftinguiih it from another 
ſwamp called Diſmal, in Currituck co. 
is a very large bog extending from N. 
to 8. near 30 miles, and from E. to W. 


at a medium about zo miles; partly in 


Virginia, and partly in North-Carolina. 
No leis than 5 navigable rivers, betiies 
creeks, riſe out of it; whereof two run 
into Virginia, viz. the S. branch of Eli- 
zabeth, and the S. branch of Nanie- 
mond river, and 3 into North Carolina, 
namely, N. R. North-Weſt R. and 
Perquimons. All theſe hide their heads, 
properly ſpeaking, in the Diſmal, there 
being no ligns of them above ground, 
For this reaſon there muſt be plentiful 
ſubterraneous ſtores of water to feed ſo 
many rivers, or elſe the toil is ſo replete 
with this element drained from the 
highlands that ſurround it, that it can 
abundantly afford theſe ſupplics. © This 
is moſt probable, as the ground of the 
ſwamp is a mere quagmire, trembling 
under the feet of thoſe that walk upon 
it, and every impreſſion is inſtantiy filled 
with water. The ſkirts of the ſwamp, 
towards the E. are overgrown with reeds, 
10 or 12 feet high, interſperſed every 
where with ſtrong bainboo briars. A- 
mong theſe grow here and there a cyprets 
or white cedar which laſt is commonly 
miſtaken for the juniper. Towards the 
8. end of it is a large tract of reeds, 
- which being conſtantly green, and wa- 
ving in the wind is called the green lea. 
In many parts, eſpecially on the bor- 
ders, grows an ever green ſhrub, very 
plentitully, called the gall buſh. It 


bears a berry which dies a black colour 


like the gall of an oak, whence it has 
its name. Near the middle of the Dit- 
mal the trees grow mnch thicker, both 
cyprets and cedar. Theſe being always 
green, and loaded with very Jarge tops, 
are much expoled to the wind and eaſil 
blown down, the boggy ground at- 
kording but a fl: nder hold to the roots. 
Neither beaſt bird, inſect, or reptile, ap- 
proach the heart of this horrible deſert; 
perhaps deterred by the everlalting 
ſhade, occaſioned by the thick ſhrubs 


Pres 


| from it. 
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and buſhes which the ſun can never 
penetrate, to warm the earth: nor in- 
deed do any birds care to f$=-over it, 
any more than they are {a'4 to do over 
the lake Avernus, for fear of the not- 
{ome exhalations that riſe from this vaſt 
body of filth and naſtineſs. Theſe nox- 
tous vapours infect the air round about, 
giving agues and other diſtempers to 
che neighbouring inhabitants. On the 
weitern border of the Dilmal is a pine 
i{wamp, above a mile in breadth, great 
part of which is covered with water 
knee deep; the bottom, however, is 
lum, and the pines grow very tall, and 
are not eaſily blown down by the wind. 
With all theſe diſadvantages, the Diſ- 
mal is, in many places pleaſing to the 
eye, thouga dilagreeable to the other 
ſenſes. 

This dreadful ſwamp was judged im- 


paſſable, till the line, dividing Virginia 


from N. Carolina, was carried through 
it, in N. lat. 36. 28. in the year 1728, 
by order of king George II. Although 
it happened then to be a very dry ſea- 
ton, the men who were employed in 
puſhing the line were not altogether 
free from appreheniions of being ſtarv- 
ed; it being 10 whole days before the 
work was accompliſhed, though they 
p: oceeded with all poſſible diligence and 
relolution, and beſides had no diſaſter to 
retard them. 8 

This ſwamp is chiefly owned by 
two companies. The Virginia com- 
pany, of which General Waſhington 


18 one, owns 100,c00 acres: the North- 


Carolina company owns 40,000 acres. 
In the midit of the ſwamp is a lake, 
about 7 miles long, called Drummond's 
pond, whole waters diſcharge them- 
{elves to the S. into Paſquotank river, 
which empties into Alhemarle found ; 
on the N. into Elizabeth and Nanſe- 


mond rivers, which fall into james R. 


A navigable canal is now digging to 
connect the navigable waters of the 
Paſquotank and Elizabeth rivers. The 
diſtance about 14 miles. This canal, 


will paſs about a mile E. of Drum 


mond*s pond, and will receive water 
The Canal company are in- 


corporated by. the concurring laws of 

Virginia and North-Carolina. This ca- 

nal, when finiſhed, will open an inland 

navigation from the head of Cheiapenk 

bay, including all the rivers in Virginla, 

to Georgetown in South-Carolina; and 
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when the ſhort canal from Elk river to 
Chriſtiana creek is opened, the commu- 
nication will extend to Philadelphia 
and the other poris connected with De- 
hware river. Such an extenſive inland 
communication muſt be beneficial in 
time of peace, and in time of war will 
be eſſentially ſerviceable. 

Dixo ' Sound, on the N. W. coaſt 
of N. America, is the paſſage into the 
found between the main land and 
Waſhington's or Queen Charlotte's iſl- 
ands, from the N. W. This ſeems to 
be what is called in America Barrells 

Sound; which ſee. 

Dogz Ferry, on Hud{on river, is 
miles above New-York city. 
_ DoBB's Co. in Newbern diftrict, N. 

Carolina, has been divided into two 
counties, viz. Glaigow and Lenoir, ſince 
the cenſus of 1790, and the name no 
longer exiſts. 
habitants, of whom 1915 were llaves. 

Doc's Ward, one of the fmaller 
Virgin iflands, fituated on the weſt of 
Virgin Gerda, and E. ot [Tortula, N. 
lat. 18. 20. W. long. 62. 55. 

Dos-RIBBED Indians, inhabit round 
lake Elande, in the N. W. part of N. 
America. "They are often at war with 
the Arathapeſcow Indians. Both theſe 
tribes are among the molt ſavage cf the 
human race. They trade with the 
Hudion bay company's ſettlements. 
Edlande, lake lies N. of the Arathapel- 
cow lea, or lake, and near the arctic 
circle. 

Do uidco, ST. an iftand in the At- 
lantic ocean, at the entrance of the gulf 
of Mexico, is one of the four great An- 
tilles, the largeſt of them all, except the 
iſtand of Cuba, and proved the cradle 
of European power in the new world, 
Chriſtopher Columbus landed on it the 
6th of Dec. 1492. The natives called 
it Hayti, ſignifying high or mountainous 
land. Charlevoix ſays it was called 
NQuifqueza, that is, great country, or 
mother of countries. Others lay it had 
the name of B:h&ic, which means, a 
country full uf habitations and villages. 
Columbus called it Hiſpaniola, or Little 
Spain, which name the Spaniards ſtil] 
retain, though St. Domingo is the name 
commonly uſed by other nations; fo 
called from St. Domingo, the capital of 
the Spaniſh part; which was thus nam- 
ed by Columbus in honour of his fa-. 
ther. St. Domingo is ſituated between 


26 


It contained 6893 in- 
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17. 55. and 20. N. latitude, and between 


It lies 45 leagues E. N. E. of Jamaica, 
22 S. E. of Cuba, and 20 N. W. by W. 
of Porte Rico; and is, not ineluding the 
ſmall dependent ĩſlands that ſurround it, 
160 leagnes long from F. to W. and 
from 60 to 70 broad from N. to S. 
When the Spaniards "diſcovered the ifl- 
and, there were on it at leaſt a million 
of happy inhabitants, and Bartholomew 
de las Caſas, ſays there were three mil- 
lions. Such, however, were the cruecl- 
| ties of the Spaniards, and to ſuch an in- 
famous height did they carry their op- 
prefſion of the poor natives, that they 


were reduced to 60,000 in the ſhort 


ſpace of 15 years ! It formed five king- 
doms, each governed by ſovereigns call- 
ed caciques. The names of theſe king- 
doms were Magua Marien, Higuay, 
Maguana, and Xaraguay. The Spa- 
niards had poſſeſſion of the whote of the 
iſland for 120 years. At laſt, about the 
year 1630, a handful of Engliſh, French, 
and other Europeans, came and forced 
them to fight in its defence, and after 
repeated wars for 50 years, they were 
forced to divide the ifland with the 
French. Theſe latter, being the only 
ſurvivors of the firſt free-booters or buc- 
caniers, or having inſenſibly acquired 
an aſcendency among them, had, ſo 
early as 1649, formed this aſſembly of 
individuals, born under the domina- 


tion of almoſt all the powers of Fu- 
rope, into a French colony, under the 
direction of the general government, 


firlt eſtabliſhed at St. Chriſtopher's, and 
afterwards at Martinico. The Spaniſh 
part is by far the moſt extenſive and the 
meſt fertile; that of the French the 
beſt cultivated, The whole ifland now 
belongs to the French republic, the 
Spaniards having ceded their part of it 
to that power in the treaty cf 1795. 
The Spaniards, however ungrateful 
to the ditcoverer of the new world du- 
ring his lite, would not leave his duſt 
out of their territories. © The remains of 
Columbus, who died the 2oth of May, 
1506, were firſt depoſited in Seville, at- 
terwards-removed to the cathedral in the 
city of St. Domingo, and laſtly conveyed 
to the Havannah in a 74 gun ſhip; 
and on the 19th of January, 1796, all 
that was mortal of that great man, was 
committed to the earth the third time, 


with great parade and ceremony. Ty 
| | e 


71. and 77. W. longitude from Paris. ; 
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The following particulars relating to 
this famous iſland are founded on the 


| beſt authority, and many circumſtances 
require a ſeparate view of the two arti- 


ficial diviſions of the iſland, viz. the 
French and Spaniſh territories, before 
they were united under one head. They 
are both alike in poſſeſſing the various 
productions common to the W. Indies. 
The European cattle are fo multiplied 
here that they run wild in the woods; 
few of theſe are in the French part in 
compariſon with the Spaniſh. 

The two great chains of mountains, 
which extend from E. to W. and their 
numerous ſpurs, give the ifland an aipect, 
at a diſtance, not ſo favourable as it de- 
ſerves. They are, however, the cauſe 
of the fertility of the ifland. They give 


ſource to innum-rable rivers, repel the 


violence of the winds, vary the tempera- 
ture of the air, and multiply the re- 
ſources c, human induſtry. They 


abound with excellent timber, and mines | 


of iron, lead, copper, ſilver, gold, tome 
precious ſtones, and even mercury. 
With reſpect to the vegetable claſs in 
this iſland, it would be difficult, even 
in a work devoted to the ſubject, to 
expreſs or paint all their majeſty. Here 
are the mountains of Cibao, Selle, and 
Hotte, reckoned 1000 fathoms above the 
level of the fea. In the bowels of the 
firſt, the cruel Spaniards condemned 
thouſands of the natives, to ſacrifice 
their lives, in ſearch of gold. The 
mines are not now worked, although 
Valvarde thinks they might be to advan- 
tage, In the plains, in the Spaniſh 
part, the heat is nearly uniform, but 
varies in proportion to theireliſtance from 
the mountains. Inthe plains, the ther- 
mometer is ſometimes at 99. In the 
mountains it rarely riſes above 72, or 
77. There the niglits are cool enough 
to render a blanket not unwelcome ;z and 


he 


there are mountains where even a fire is 


a very agreeable companion in {ome 
evenings. The contralt of violent heats 


and heavy rains renders St. Domingo 


bamid; hence the tarniſhed appearance 
of almoſt all metals, however brilliant 
the poliſh they may originally have had, 
This is particularly obſervable on the 


ſea ſhore, which is more unhealthy than 


the interior parts of the iſland. The 
ſouthern part of the iſland is pretty 
much ſubject to hurricanes, called here 
louthern gales, hecaule they are not at- 


vallies. 


the Spaniards. 
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| tended with ſuch dreadful conſequences 
as the hurricanes in the windward 
iſlands. 

The Spaniſh part is computed to con- 
tain about go leagues in its greateſt 
length from E. to W. 60 leagues in its 
greateſt breadth; having a ſurface of 
about 3,200 ſquare leagues. About 400 
ſquare leagues of this ſurface is in moun- 
tains, which are generally more capable 
of cultivition than thoſe in the French 
part, and have ſometimes a ſoil that 
diſputes the preference with that of the 
There remains therefore a fine 
fertile ſurface of more than 2,700 ſquare 
leagues, divided into vallies and plains 
of various lengths and breadths. 

Many circumſtances conſpired to ren- 
der this ifland a place of importance to 
It was a key to the gulf 
of Mexico, a convenient place for their 
ſhipping to touch at, an excellent ren- 
dezvous for their ſquadrons and fleets, 
and an important hold for naval opera- 
tions of all ſorts; but from the impoli- 
tic meaſures of the government, and the 
reſtraints on commerce, it proved rather 
a burden than an advantage to the mo- 
ther country. 

The cantons or juriſdictions, begin- 
ning at the weſternmot point of the Spa- 
niſh frontiers, on the touthern coaſt or 
narrows, are, Baharuco, poſſeſſed by the 
brigands or fugitive Spaniſh and French 
negrocs, who inhabit the mountain of 
Bahoruco), Nezbe, Axua, Bani or Vani, 
the city of St. Domingo, and territory 
dependent thereon, St. Laurent des 
Mines, Samana, Cotuy, la Vega, St. 
Yaoo, Daxalon, St. Raphael, Hinche, 


Banique, and St. John of Maguana. 


Over the whole of the Spaniſh part of 
the iſland, mountains. and plains; are 
ſpread 125,009 inhabitants; of whom 


110,000 are free, and 15,000 ſlaves; 


which does not amount to 40 individg- 
als to on? ſquar- J<ague. 
creoles are intenſihle of all the treaſures 
which furround them, and pals their 
lives without wiſhing to change their 
lot; while the French portion turniſhes 
three fifths of the produce of all: the 
French Weſt-India colonies put togeth r; 
or more than 10 millions ſterling,” The 
dreſs and mode of living of the Spaniſh 
creoles indicate pride, lazineſs,” ani po- 
verty. A capital, which of itſelf indi- 
cates decay, little inſignificant tons 
| here and there, a few colonial: ſettle- 


The Spaniſh 
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ments, for which the name of manufac- . 


tories would be too great an honour, im- 
menſe poſſeſſions called Hattes, where 
beaſts and cattle are raiſed with little 
care, in different grades of domeſtica- 
tion; as the domellic, the gentle, and 
the ſhy. Thoſe called wild or moun- 
taincers, as allo the ſhy, colt the herdi- 
men, called pioneers and lancers, im- 


menſe labour and danger in the chaſe.” 
The hattes are the moſt numerous ſort. 


of Spaniſh ſettlements, and of an extent 
fir diſproportioned to their utility. 
Some are ſeveral ſquare leagues, and do 
not contain above 500 head of cattle, 
great and ſmall, Some are called horſe- 
hattes, others cattle-hattes, according to 
the name of the animals they contain; 
others uſed in breeding pigs are called 
corails. A ſmall piece of wood land, 
called venerie, frequently ſerves as a 
boundary between the hattes, common 


to thoſe on both ſides of it, and alſo 


thelters the cattle from the heat of the 
fun. The woodland likewiſe attracts 
the wild animals, and leſſens the labours 
of the huntſman. In theſe hattes, the 
xeople lodge miſerably, and have but 
poor ſubſiſtence. The ſmall proviſion 
tarms called Conaces, fall generally to 


the lot of the poorer coloniſts, or moſt 
commonly people of cotour, or freed 
people. 

The ſupply of horned cattle to the 
French part of the iſland cannot be eſ- 
timated at leſs than 15, 00 head annu- 
ally: of which the Spaniards furniſh 


tour fifths. Theſe at 30 dollars a head, 
and bringing them by the Spaniards, 
cannot be leſs than 450,000 dollars, 
This forms three quarters of the pro- 
duce of the colony; and the impoſt paid 
to government is 10 per cent. The 
numher of 200, ooo head of cattle jis the 
number in the general cenſus taken by 
order of the prefident in 1780, and if 
we count the cattle exempted from the 
ti:oute, they may amount to 250, ooo; 
without comprehending horſes, mules 
and aſſes, which, with an augmentation 
eſtimated fince 1780, would make a 
flock of zoo, ooo head, and an annual 

roduction of Go,000; and. ſuppoſe a 
fifth part of the young ones periſa ac- 


cidentally, there ſtill remains 48,000. 


The reſources of the coloniſts are very 
confined, and their few eſtabliſhments 
all below mediocrity. There are but 
22 ſugar manutagories of any conſe- 
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quence; the reſt being not worth nam- 
ing; and even theſe 22 have altogether 
but. about 600 negroes, Of thele 6 
produce ſyrup, and ſome ſugar ; but 
the others which are called trapachics, 
where animals are employed to turn 
the mills and preſs the canes, with- 
out ſhelter in the open air, make no— 
thing but ſyrop. The whole of which 
produce is generally uſed in the colony; 
tmall quantities are ſometimes fent to 
Porto Rico, or to Old Spain; and the 
goodneſs of the ſugar has proved that 
ot the foil, but nothing in favour of the 
manufacturer. The coffee raiſed here 
is excellent; each tree in a flate cf 
bearing will produce on an average a 
pound weight, and is ſometimes of a 
quality equal to that of Mocha, pet 
chocolate is preterred to it. Cotton 
grows naturally at St. Domingo, of an 
excellent quality, even without care in 
ſtony land, and in the crevices of the 
rocks. The numerous roots of indigo 
are only obſtacles to the feeble cultiva- 
tion of the fields, where it grows {pon- 


tions have ſhared the fate of depopula- 
tion. Tobacco, ſays Valverde, has here 
a larger leaf than in any other part of 
America; it grows every where, ant 
equals ſometimes that of Cuba or the 
Havannah. It is as much eſteemed as 
this latter, in the manufactures of Se- 
ville, and is even preferable to it in ſe- 
gars. Its cultivation has lately become 
more general. The kernel of the cocoa 
nut et St Domingo is more acidulated 
than that of the cocoa nut of Venezuela 
and Caraca, to which it is not inferior; 
and experience proves, that the chocolate 
made of the two cocoas has a more de- 
licate flavour than that made of the 
cocda of Caraca alone. Achiote, gin- 
ger, and caſſia have ſhared the fate of 
the other productions. 

The population of the Spaniſh part 
is compoſed of whites, freed pcople, 
and flaves. There are alſo a few crcoles 
reſembling the Indians, having long, 
ſtraight and black hair, who pretend to 
be deſcendants of the ancient natives- 
They are, however, thought to be de- 
ſcended from a mixture of the aborigl- 
nes and the Spaniards. There Wale, 
however, in 1744, ſeveral Indians at 
Banique, who proved their deſcent iron 
the ſubjects of the unfortunate cacique 
Henri; although hikorical authority 
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cd, in ſome ſort, with thoſe who were 
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affirms that the whole race was exter- 
minated. | 

The freed people are few in number, 
3f compared with the whites, but con- 
iiderable in proportion to the number of 
the ſlaves. The people of colour are 
excluded from almoſt all employments, 
civil as well as military, as long as the 
colour of the {kin betrays its origin; but 
the political conſtitution of the country 
admits of no diſtinction between the 
civil rights of a white inhabitant and 
thoſe of a free perſon. Indeed the ma- 
jor part of the Spaniſh coloniſts are of a 
mixed race: this an African feature, 
and ſometimes more than one, often 
betrays; but its frequency has ſilenced 
a prejudice that would otherwiſe be a 
troubleſome remembrancer. People of 
colour are admitted to the priefthood 
without difficulty; but the Spaniards 
have not yet brought themſelves to 
make negro prieſts and biſhops like the 
Portugueſe. Slaves are treated with ex- 
treme mildneſs, and are uſually fed as 
well as their maſters. A religious prin- 
ciple and an illicit affection tend to their 
emancipation. A ſlave can redeem him- 
ſelf at a price fixed by law. Thus the 
fate of the ſlave is ſoftened by the hope 
of freedom and the authority of the 
maſter by the habit of being confound- 


the other day in ſlavery. The laws 
azamſt ſlaves are much neglected ; 
thoſe in their favour are very exactly 
obſerved. 8 

Few of the creoles can either read or 
write; hence the want of ſocial inter- 
courſe, which is alſo augmented by the 
badneſs of the roads. The roads are 
nothing but paths paſſable only on foot 
and on horſeback; and 8 leagues a day 
is very great work, in which ſpace the 
traveller often does not meet with a ſin- 
gle habitation, and mult conſequently 
cury with him every neceſſary for nou- 
riſmment and lodging. Such is the low 
ſlate of commerce in the Spaniſh part, 
that Don Antonio de Valverde, a na- | 
ive creole, goes ſo far as to aſſert, in 
his account of the territory, that the 
commerce in cattle, with the French 
part, is its only ſupport. _ 

The whole ifland is in general well 
watered by rivers and brooks without 
number, but certain ſpaces are deprived 
* this advantage. From the formation 
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and few. of them navigable to any dif” 
tance. It is generally impoſſible to con” 
ceive, from the tranquil aſpect that 
theſe rivers uſually wear, what they be- 
come when they overflow their banks. 
A river that but now hardly covered the 
pebbles on its bed, or wet the foot of 
the traveller,' is changed by one tem- 
peſtuous ſhower into 4 flood, menacing 
all that it approaches; and ſhould its 
banks give way, it ſpreads its watery 
devaſtation over the plains. Many of 
theſe are infeſted with alligators. The 
only lakes or ponds worth notice are 
thoſe of Henriquelle and Salt pond ; 
the former is a great curioſity, See 
Henriquelle. 

The chief of the iſlands which ſur. 
round St. Domingo, part of which be- 
longed to the Spanith part, are Altavele, 
Saone, Beate, St. Catherine, on the 8. 
ſide from W. to E. Mone, and Moni- 
que on the S8. E. Caymite, and Gonave 
on the W. between the two peninſulas, 
and La Tortue, on the N. ade, towards 
the W. end of the iſland, and that of 
Avache on the S. ſide of the ſouthern 
peninſula. 

The ancient diviſion line which ſepa- 
rated the French from the Spaniſh part 
of the iſland extended from the river 
des Anſes a Pitre or Pedernales, on the 
S. ſide, to that of Maſſacre, on the N. 
ſide, at the head of the bay of Mancen- 
ille, which, together with the large bay 
which ſets up from the weſtward, be- 
tween Cape St. Nicholas and Cape 


Dame Marie, S. W. of the former, and 


43 leagues apart, moulds this diviſion 
of the iſland into ſuch a figure, as can 
be beſt comprehended by a view of the 
map; ſuffice it to ſay, that it contains 
2,500,000 acres of land, of an extremely 
fertile ſoil, preſenting an agreeable va- 
riety of hills, vallies, woods and ſtreams. 
The French part of St. Domingo, 
containing 2,500,000 acres, of which 
1,500,000 were under high cultivation 
in 1729, was then divided into 10 jurif- 
diftions, which were ſubdivided into 
52 pariſhes. Weſt juriſdlictions, Port 
au Prince, St Mark, Le Petite Goave, 
and Jeremie—in the north, Cape Fran- 
cois, Fort Dauphin, and Port de Paix 
thoſe in the ſouth, Les Cayes, St. Louis, 


and Jacmel. Before the late revolution, 


there were in theſe pariſhes about 42,000 
white people, 44,000 free people of 


bi the iftand, their courſes are but ſhort, 


colour, and 690,090 flaves, Other ac. 
counts 
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counts make them conſiderably leſs ; 
the above, however, is from good au- 
thority. The number of deaths, during 
1729, according to the bills of mortali 


ty, 7121—the number of births the ſame 


year, 4232. The exceſs of deaths, 2889, 
wil! be the leſs aſtoniſhing, when it is 
conſidered, that in the years, 1787, and 
x 788, there had been imported into the 
colony nearly 60,000 new n groes. 


The exports from Jan. 1, 1789, to Dec. 


31, of the ſame year, were 47,516, 53 lbs. 


white ſugar, 93,573,300 brown ſugar ; 


76,835,219 lbs, coffee; 7,004,274 lbs. 
cotton; 558,628 lbs. indigo; and other 
articles, as tanned hides, molaſſes, ſpi- 
rits, &c. to the value of 46, 873 livres. 


The total value of duties on the above 
exportations, amounted to 779,801 dol- 


lars, 3 cents. Port au Prince is the 
ſeat of the French government in this iſl- 
and, in time of peace, and a place of con- 
ſiderable trade. Cape Frangois exceeds 
Port au Prince in the value of its pro- 
ductions, the elegance of its buildings, 
and the advantageous ſituation of its 
port. It is the governor's reſidence in 
time of war. The Mole, though infe- 
rior to theſe in other reſpects, is the firſt 
port in the iſland for ſafety in time of 
war, being by nature and art ſtrongly 


| fortified, The other towns and ports 


of any note, are fort Dauphin, St. 
Mark, Leogane, Petit Goave, Jeremie, 
Les Cayes, St. Louis, and Jacmel, which 
ſee under their different names. 

The moſt ancient town in this iſland, 
and in all America, builc by Europeans, 
is St. Domingo; of which an account 
is given below. To theſe particular 
obſervations, we add the following, of a 
more general nature: The ſugar and 
indigo plantations were in the flat, the 
coffee in the mountainous lands. The 
plantations were for the molt part en- 
cloſed with live hedges, ſtraight and 
well dreſſed ; the dwelling and manu— 
factory houſes were built and laid out 
with great neatneſs and taſte; every 
habitation poſſelſed a private hoſpita! 


for the accommodation of its ſick ne- 


grocs, wie were parentally dealt with; 
the roads were excellent; and from the 
general hoſpitality and cheerfulneſs of 
its former inhabitants, it was conſidered 
as one of the moſt enviable ſpots on 
earth. Such was the French part of 
St. Domingo in 1789; but, alas! it is 


ns more: the deſtructive ravages of an 
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unrelenting inſurrection, of frightful 
maſſacres and conflagrations, have laid 
waſte all thoſe beautiful ſettlements, 
reduced the buildings to aſhes, and laid 
low in duſt or ſcattered in exile, its 
wretched inhabitants. 

The firſt interference of the National 
Aſſembly, in the affairs of the colonies, 
was by a decree of the 8th of March, 
1790, which declared, “ That all free 
perſons, who were proprietors and reſi- 
dents of two years ſtanding, and who 
coniributed to the exigencies of the 
ſtate, ſhould exerciſe the rights of vot. 
ing, which conſtitute the quality of 
French citizens.“ This decree, though 
in fact it gave no new rights to the peo. 
ple of colour, was regarded with a jca- 
lous eye by the white planters z whole 
pride and reſentment dictated to them 
to repel the people of colour from their 
aſſemblies. This ſeems to be the true 
ſource of their calamities; to develope 
which, and the dreadful conſequences, 
belong to the profeſſed hiſtorian. 

DoMINGoO, ST. the capital of the 
Spaniſh part of the iſland of St. Domin- 
go, or Hiſpaniola, is ſituated on the W. 
bank of the Ozama, a league below 
the mouth of Iſabella river, in which 
diſtance it is 24 feet deep, having a bot- 
tom of mud or ſoft ſand, and banks 20 
feet perpendicular height; but N. of 
the city this height is reduced to 4 fect. 
The Ozama is navigable for 9 or 19 
leagues, and has ſeveral ſugar manutac- 
tories, tile kilns, and provition farms on 
its banks. The road before the mouth 
of the Ozama is very indifferent, and lies 
expoled from W. S. W. to E. It is 
impoſſible to anchor in it in the time 
of the South winds; and the north 
winds drive the veſſels from their moor- 
ings out into the ſea, which here runs 
extremely high. The port of St Do- 
mingo is magnificent in every relpect ; 
a rea] natural baſon, with a great num- 
ber of careenings for the veſſels that can 
get at them. There is a rock at the 
entrance, which will only admit veſlc!s 


drawing 18 or 20 feet water; which it 


is aſſerted might be removed without 
great difficulty, _ | 5 
The city of St Domingo was origin 
ally founded on the E. fide of the Oza- 
ma, in 14945 by Bartholomew Colum- 
bus, who give it-the name of new Ila- 
bella. Authors aſſert that Chriſto- 


pher Columbus gave it the game of h 
| _ tathet,. 
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(ther, and that the inhabitants of Iſa- 
bella on the N. coaſt of the iſland, 


founded by Chriſtopher Columbus in 


r 


pam trees, 
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1493, removed to New- Iſabella in 1496. 
In 1502 a hurricane deſtroyed moſt of 
its buildings, which induced Ovando to 
r:move the inhabitants to the W. fide 
of the river. The new city was ſoon 
built, and that with a grandeur of de- 
lign not unworthy of the firſt metropo- 
lis of the New World. The plan of 
the city is a trapezium of about 540 
fathoms on the E. fide, along the Oza- 
ma; near 500 fathoms on the S. border- 
ing on the ſeaz and of about 1800 fa- 
thoms in circumference. To the W. 
and to the N. of the city, the land 1s 
rough and rocky for about half a league, 
but after that it becomes good, and the 
country delightful. Towards the fea 
the ſcite of the city lies very high, which 
forms an inſurmountable dyke againſt 
the fury of the waves. It is ſurrounded 
with a rampart 3 feet in diameter, and 
about 10 feet high. There is a great 
deal of ordnance at St. Domingo, par- 
ticularly caſt ordnance, but the fortifica- 
tions are not ſtrong; and the height of 
the Ileignes commands it entirely; and 
its crown is not more than 250 fathoms 
from the ditch. The ſtreets are ſpacious, 
and ſtrait as a line, which gives it a 
pleaſing appearance. Ten of theſe 
lireets run from N. to S. and ten others 
from E. to W. The greateſt part of 
the houſes, firſt built, are of a ſort of 


marble found in the vicinity, and in the 


ſtyle of the ancient towns of Spain and 
Italy: thoſe of a more recent conſtruc- 
tion are of tapia, a ſort of piſe. To 
ere& theſe buildings, a caſe is made of 
planks, between © pillars of maſonry : 
thiscale is filled by degrees with a red- 


dith clay, which is rammed down as it 


is thrown in, until it forms a ſolid, or 
fort of wall, between the pillars. The 
clay thus preſſed together, acquires an 
amazing hardneſs, and the walls are 
{"metimes ſo ſolid and ſtrong, that the 
pillars of maſonry are uſeleſs. The 
houſes of St. Domingo are tolerably 
haadſome, in a ſimple ſtyle, and nearly 
uniform. A conſiderable part of theſe 
built within theſe 2 5 years, are of wood), 
covered with the leaves or taches of 
The roofs are generally 
Pp-atformed, being ſhaped fo as to con- 


| 1% therain-water to the ciſterns. The 


mate of the capital is, happily, very 
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' temperate. The nights of thoſe months 
which anſwer to the winter in Europe, 
are even found to be cold. 

Among a number of public edifices 
that merit attention, in this declining ci- 
ty, we may reckon the ruins of the houſe 
that Diego, ſon of Chriſtopher Colum- 
bus, had begun, entirely of hewed ſtone. 
The walls are yet remaining, and ſome 
of the ſculpture round the windows, 
The roof and ceilings are fallen in, the 
lower floor is become a pen for cattle ; 
and a Latin inſcription over the portal, 
is now hidden by the hut of a herd{man. 
The cathedral, of the ſame fort of ſtone 
as the houſe of Diego Columbus, ſtands 
on the 8. E. Oppoſite its entrance is 
a fine ſpacious oblong ſquare, at the 8. 
W. end of which is the town houte. 
The cathedral is a noble Gothic pile 
begun in 1512, and finiſhed in 2540, 
and was conſtructed after the model of 
a church at Rome. It merits admira- 
tion on account of the holdneſs of its 
vault, which notwithſtanding the ravages 
of earthquakes in its neighbourhood, 
has never, ti!l within theſe 15 or 20 
years, had a ſingle flaw. The duſt of 
Columbus reſted within this pile unti] 
the year 1796, when it was removed. 
Here are 3 convents for men; which 
have increaſed in importance ſince 17823 
2 nunneries, 3 hoſpitals, a college, and 
a gaol. The convent of the Cordeliers 
was built by Ovando in 1503, on a lit- 
tle hill containing a mine of mercury. 
All the 3 parochial churches of St. Do- 
mingo, are beautiful, rich in ornaments, 
in vaſes of gold and filver ſet with pre- 
cious ſtones, in pictures, in ſtatues of 
marble and of metal; but the cathedral 
ſurpaſſes the others in every reſpect. 
The population of the city of St. Do- 
mingo is not very conſiderable; yet it is 
extraordinarily augmented ſince the year 
1780. The cenſus lately taken, amount- 
ed to 20,000, of every age and ſex. But 
tais is far below the exact number. 
The cenſus is taken by the Spaniſh 
prieſts or vicars, and who go from houſe 
to houſe to verify thoſe who do not per- 
form their paſchal duties. This lift 
does not comprehend children under 7 
years of age, nor lieads of families ab- 
ſent from their home or from the city, 
But the principal cauſe of the mexact=- 
neſs, is, one half of the parochial terri- 
tory of the city is on the outſide of the 
walls. 


This 
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This territory comprehends the part 
called the Plains, a great part of the 
Monte-de-Plate, and again as well to the 
E. as to the W. of the city, a very con- 
ſiderable number of country ſeats and 
proviſion habitations, where there are a 
great many families of blacks, of people 
of colour, and white cultivators ; ſo that 
there are always 5 or 6000 not included 
In the cenſus. 

Notwithſtanding the declining fitu- 
ation of the Spaniſh territory of the iſl- 
and, it is far more proſperous than it 
was 60 years ago. A cenſus even of 
1737 ſhows, that the total population 
at that time did not ſurpaſs 6000 ſouls, 
and the capital contained hardly 500. 

The Spaniſh capital is 70 leagues E. 
by S. of Port au Prince, the road runs 
Half the way along the ſea coaſt, through 


Bany, Azua, and Neybe, and thence by 


the lakes Henriquelle and Brackiſh- 
pond. In this route you have to croſs 


two large rivers, Niiai and Neybe, be- 


fides 11 ſmaller ſtreams. It is go leagues 
S. E. of Cape Francois, going by the 
road through St. Raphael, Azua, &c. ; 
and abour 100 leagues by that of Daha- 
bon, St. Yague, and La Vega. N. lat. 
18. 19. 30. W. long. from Paris 72.37. 
See Domingo, St. the preceding article, 

Dominica, the laſt of the leeward 
Charaibee or Caribbee iflands, taking 
them from N. W. to S. E.; but the 
Spaniards call it the laſt of the wind- 
ward iſlands. It is ſituated about half 
way betwixt Guadaloupe on the N. W, 
and Martinico on the S. E. 15 leagues 
from each, between 15. 20. and 15. 44. 
30 N. lat. and between 61. 17. and 61. 
30. W. long. being about 29 miles in 
length from Crab-Point S. to the N. W. 
cape of Aguſha bay on the N.; and nearly 
16 miles broad from Raymond bay E. 
to Coulihaut on the W.; and contains 
186,436 acres of land, and is divided 
into 10 Pariſhes, viz. St. John, St. An- 
drew, St. Peter, St. Joleph, St. Paul, 
St. David, St. George, St. Patrick, 
St. Luke, and St. Martin. The ifland 
contains many high and rugged moun- 
tains, interſperſed with fertile vallies, 
and is watered by upwards of 30 rivers, 
beſide a number of rivulets. Several 
of the monntains contain unextinguiſhed 


volcanoes, which frequently diſcharge 


vaſt quantities of burning ſulphur. 
Here are ſeveral hot ſprings, eſteemed 


efficacious in removing tropical diſorders. | 
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Some of the waters are ſaid to be ht 
enough to coagulate an egg. Here are 
vaſt ſwarms of bees, which produce a 
great quantity of wax and honey; they 
hive in the trees, and are thought to 
have been tranſported from Europe: 
the native bee of the Weſt Indies being 
a ſinaller ſpecies, ' unprovided with 
ſtings, and very different in its manners 
from the European. The foreſts afford 
an inexhauſtible quantity of roſe wood, 
ſo eſteemed by cabinet makers. I be 


fruits and other productions are fimil:1 


to thoſe in the neighbouring iſlands; bu! 
the ſoil being generally thin, is mae 
adapted to the rearing of cotton than 
ſugar. The beſt eye-ſtones that arc 
known, are found on the ſhores of this 
iſland. They have their name from 
the uſe which is made of them, tor 
clearing the eyes of any dirt. They are 
ſhaped like a lentil, ſmooth and fleck, 
but much ſmaller, and of a grey colour, 
The value of exports, according to the 
current London prices in 1788, amoun!- 
ed to 302, 9871. 158. ſter. including cu. 
ports to the American ſtates, value 
7, 164. 5s. The cargoes in 162 vel 
ſels, conſiſted of 71, 302 cwt. 1 gr. 21 
Ibs. of ſugar—63, 392 gall. of rum 
16, 803 gall. molaſſes— 1, 194 cwt. 3 0s. 
2lbs. cacac—18,149 cwt. 3 qrs. 6 |bs, 
coffee—1 1, 2 50 lbs. indigo—970,8161bs 
cotton—161 cwt. ginger, beſides hides, 
dying woods, &c. The number of in- 


habitants, in the ſame year, appears to 


have been 1236 whites—44 5 free ne- 
groes, &c. and 14,967 flaves, There are 
alſo about 30 families of Charaibes, the 
remains of the ancient natives. The 
only towns hereof any note are Charlotte 
town, the capital and the feat of go- 
vernment, formerly called Roſſcau, cn 
the 8. W. ſide of the iſland, and Porti- 
mouth, ſitutated at the head of Prince 
Rupert's bay. | 
Dominica, from its local fitnation, 
between Martinico and Guadalovpe, “ 
the beſt calculated of all the Britiſh ps 
ſeſſions in that part of the world, for /c- 
curing to her the dominion of the Cha- 


raibean ſea, A few ſhips of war it 


Prince Rupert's bay would effectuaily 


| ſtop all intercourſe of the French ſettle- 


ments with each other, as not a vel 
can pals but is liable to capture, by ſhips 
cruiting off that bay, and to windward 0: 
the iſland. It is a ſeparate government 
and a free port, The anchorage 4 
. 2 
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good all round the coaſt of Dominica; 
but it has no port or bay for retiring 
into; but the veſſels have the advantage 
of ſhelter behind many of its capes. 

It was diſcovered by Chriſtopher Co- 
lumbus, Nov. 3, 1493; and had its 
name from being diſcovered on a Sunday. 
It was taken by the French in the late 
war, and reſtored to Britain at the peace 
of 1783. 

DomiNICa, La, one of the Marqueſa 
iſlands, called by the natives Heewaroa, 
is the largeſt of them all, extending E. 
and W. 6 leagues; is about 16 leagues 
in circuit, full of rugged hills, and of 
a barren aſpect ; but is inhabited. S. lat. 
9. 44. The long. of the W. end from 


Greenwich is 139. 13. W. 


Dox CHRISTOPHER“ s Cove, lies on 
the N. ſide of the ifland of Jamaica, 


having St. Anne's bay on the W. and 


Mammee bay on the 8. E. It is re- 
markable for having given ſhelter to the 
diſcoverer of America, during a ſtorm, 
in 1503, and for being the ſcite of the 
old town of Sevilla de Nueva. 
Dopo, an interior ſettlement in 


the French part of the ifland of St. Do- 


mingo, 3 leagues N. W. of St. Raphael 
in the Spaniſh part, and 13 leagues E. 


by N. of Les Gonaives. 


Dox EGAL. There are 3 townſhips 
in Pennſylvania of this name; the one 
in Lancaſter co. the other in that of 
Weſtmoreland, and the third in Waſh- 
ington co. | 
DoopounT Lake, newly diſcovered, 
about 60 or 70 miles long, and 20 or 30 
broad; lies ſouth-eaſt of the head of 
Cheſterfield inlet, in New South Wales. 
DoRCHESTER, a townſhip in Graf— 
ton co. New- Hampſhire, incorporated 
in 1761. In 1790 it contained 175 in- 
habitants. Tt lies N. E. of Dartmouth 
College about 17 miles. 
; DoRCHESTER, an ancient and thriv- 
ing townſhip in Norfolk co. Maſſachu— 
letts, ſettled as early as 1630. A num- 
ber of towns have been taken off trom 
It ſince its firſt ſettlement, It is fituated 
2 miles S. by E. of Boſton, and is now 
about 6 miles long and 34 broad. The 
chief manufactures here are paper, cho- 


colate, ſnuff, leather, and ſhoes of vari- 


ous forts. It has a handſome church, 
256 houſes, and 1722 inhabitants; The 
N. E. point of the peninſula, called 
Dorcheſter neck, approaches within half 


2 mile of Caſtle Iſland, and its N, W, 
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point within half a mile of the S. part of 
Boſton. Forts were erected on the 
heights in the late war; and this town 
and its vicinity ſuffered much during the 
early part of the war. 

DoRCHESTER, in Cumberland co. 
New- Jerſey, lies on the E. fide of Mor- 
ris R. about 5 miles from its mouth in 
the bay, and 17 eaſtward of Fairfield, 

DoRCHESTER Co. in Maryland, lies 
on the E. ſide of Cheſapeak bay; on 
the S. ſide of Choptank R. which ſepa- 
rates it from Talbot co. It has ſeveral 
iſlands on its coaſt; the chief of theſe, 
from the mouth of Hudfon river, are, 
James, Taylor's, Barren, Hooper's, and 


| Goldſborough's, which laſt lies between 
| Hungary river and Fiſhing hay. The 


length of the county from E. to W. is 
about 33 miles, and its breadth from 
N. to S. 27 miles. The number of its 
inhabitants 15,875, of whom 5337 are 
ſlaves. The lands in thenorthern parts 
are ſomewhat elevated, but in the ſouth- 
ern parts low and marſhy, particularly 
along Fiſhing bay, and up its waters, 
Tranſquaking, Blackwater, and Fea- 
rim creek, and along Hungary R. an 
arm of the Cheſapeax. The produce is 
chiefly wheat, corn, and lumber. Its 
chief town is Cambridge. 
DoRCHESTER, a ſmall town of 
Charleſtown diſtrict, S. Carolina, ſeat- 
ed on the N. E. bank of Aſhley R. 18 
miles W. N. W. of Charleſtown city.— 
This place was ſettled and named as 


early as 1700, by a colony from Dor- 


cheſter and its vicinity in Maſſachuſetts ; 
and a part of its inhabitants, ahout the 
year 1750, left it and ſettled Midway, 
in Georgia. 

DoRLAaCH, a townſhip in Otſego co. 
New York. By the ſtate cenſus of 
1796; 433 of its inhabitants are electors, 

DoRSET, a townſhip in Bennington 


co. Vermont, having Rupert W. Man- 
cheſter S. and Danby N.; and contains 


958 inhabitants, 27 miles N. by E. of 
Bennington. 

DoveLass, a townſhip, the ſouth- 
ernmoſt in Worceſter co, Maſſachuſetts, 
having the ſtate of Rhode-Ifland on the 
S. and that of Connecticut on the S. W. 
and through it paſſes the middle road 
from Boſton to New-York. It is a very 
rocky townſhip, and contains 1080 in- 
Eabitants. It lies 16 miles S. of Wor- 
ceſter, and 47 8. W. of Boſton. It was 
incorporated anno 1746, and received 

3 ; _ it's 
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its name in honour of William Douglaſs, 
M. D. of Boſton, a native of Scotland, 
and a conſiderable benefa&tor to the town. 

DovcLass, a townſhip in Montgo- 
mery co. Pennſylvania. 

DovGLAass, a cape on the N. W. 
coaſt of N. America, which forms the 
W. fide of the entrance into Cook's R. 
oppoſite Point Bede, which forms the 


F. fide. It has a very lotty promontory, 


whoſe elevated ſummit appears above 
the clouds, forming two exceeding high 
mountains. Lat. 58. 56. N. long. 206. 
10. E. | 
DovurtyY*s Falls, in Vork co. Maine, a 
place where a poſt office is kept; 7 miles 
from Berwick, and $ from Sandford. 
DovrR, a townthip in Norfolk co. 
Maſiachuietts, incorporated anno 1650, 
It contains 455 inhabitants, and lies 15 
miles ſouthward of Boſton. | 
Dover, à conſiderable townſhip in 
Strafford co. New- Hampſhire, and the 
ſhire town of the county; ſituated on 
the ſouthern ſide of Cochecho R. about 
4 miles above its junction with Salmon 
Fall R. which together form the Piſcat- 
aqua; 10 miles S. by E. of Rocheſter, 
6 from Berwick, in Maine, and 14 N. 
W. by N. from Portſmouth. The In- 
dians named it Winichahanat, and Co- 


checho; by the firſt ſettlers, it was call- 


ed Northam, It was incorporated in 
1633, and contains 1998 inhabitants. 
The public buildings are a Congrega- 
tional church, court-houſ and gaol. At 
Dover is a high neck of land, between 
the main branch vi Piſcataqua and Back 
R. abont two miles long, and half a 
mile wide, riſing gently along a fine 
road, and declining on each fide, like a 
ſhip's deck. It commands an extenſive 


and variegated proſpect of the rivers, | 


hays, adjacent ſhores, and diſtant moun- 
tains. It has often been admired by tra- 
vellers as an elegant ſituation for a city, 
and by military gentlemen for a fortreſs, 
The frit ſettlers pitched here, but the 
trade has long ſince been removed to 
Cocheco fills; and this beautiful ſpot 
is a/moſt deſerted of inhabitants. N. 
lat. 43. 11. W. long. 70. 50. | 
Dover, a townſhip in Monmouth 
co. New. Jerſey, between Shrewſbury 
and Mew-Stafford, and extends from 
the ſea_ to the county line. Although 
a large townſhip, it contains only g10 
inhabitants, who live moſtly upon the 


— 
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the property of a generous and benevo- 
lent individual; who gives liberty to 
miniſters of all denominations to preach 
in it whenever they pleaſe. 155 

DoveR, the metropolis of Delaware 
ſtate, in Kent co. on the S. W. fide of 
Jones creck, about 44 miles N. W. 
from its mouth, in the Delaware; 12 
miles from Duck creek, 48 from Wil- 
mington, and 76 S. S. W. of Philadel- 

hia. It contains about 100 houſes, 
built principally of brick. There are 
4 ſtreets, which interſe&t each other 
at right angles, in the centre of the 
town. The area included within theſe 
interſections extends into a ſpacious 
parade; on the E. ſide of which is an 
elegant ſtate-houſe. The town has a 
lively appearance, and drives on a con- 
ſiderable trade with Philadelphia, chief- 
ly in flour. N. lat. 39. 10. W. long, 
75.34. BE 

DoveR, a town in York co. Penn- 
ſylvania, on Fox Run, which falls into 
Conewago creek, near its mouth, in the 
Suſquehannah. It contains a German 
Lutheran and Calviniſt church, united; 
and about 40 houſes. | 

DowNE, or Downs, a townſhip in 
Cumberland co. New-Jerfey. 

Downs, a townſhip of New- Jerſey, 
in Cumberland county. 

 DowniNGs, a poſt town of Pennſyl- 
vania, in Cheſter co. on the E. fide ot 
Brandywine creek; 33 miles W. by N. 
of Philadelphia, and near 7 N. W. of 
Weſtcheſter. | 

Doy1.5TOwN, a village in Bucks co. 
Penniylvania, 10 miles 8. W. of How- 
ell's ferry, on Delaware R. 15 N. W. 
of Newton, and 33 W. by N. of Phila- 
delphia. 

DRACUT, a townſhip in the north- 
ernmoſt part of Middleſex co. on the 
norn bank of Merrimack R. oppoſit 
Patucket Falls. It contains 1217 inha- 
bitants, and lies 30 miles N. by W. oi 
Boſton, and 28. 8. W. of Exeter, in 
New-Hampſhire, 

DRAXE, a harbour in California, fo 
called after the celebrated Sir Francis 
Drake, who diſcovered and took poſſeſ- 
ſion of the peninſula of California, for 
his miſtreſs, Queen Elizabeth, N. lat. 
28, 15. W, long. 111. 39. | 

DRaKE, Six FRANCIS, or Drake's 
Bay, a baſon in the middle of the Vir- 
gin iſles, in the Weſt Indies, 3 or 4 


ſ:2-ſhore, There is but one church, | 


| leagues broad, and 6 or 7 ns 
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fineſt that can be imagined; and in which 
ſhips may anchor, landlocked, and ſhel- 
tered from all winds. 

DRESDEN, a townſhip in Lincoln co. 
diſtri of Maine, ſituated 9 miles from 
Wiſcaſſet Point, 15 from Fort Weſton, 


at Hallowell, and 180 N. by E. of Boſ- 


ton. Swan ifland 1s in this townſhip. 
DRINNON's Lick. See Jefferſon's co. 
DROMORE, a townfhip in Lancaſter 
co. Pennſylvania. 

DROWNED LANDS. 
New-York. 6 

DRUMMOND, or Accomac court- 
houſe, in Virginia, 1s on the poſt road 
from Philadelphia to No: folk, 20 miles 
from Belhaven, and 194 from Philadel- 
phia. 

DRYDEN, a military townſhip in the 
ſtate of New-York, having Ulyſſes W. 
and Virgil on the E.; and on the S. the 
town of Owego, in Tioga co. The 
centre of the town lies 8 miles E. of the 
S8. end of Cayuga Lake, 

DRY ToRTUGAS. See Tortuga. 

DUAaNESBURGH, a townſhip in Al- 
bany co. New-York, containing 1470 
inhabitants; of whom 260 are electors, 
and 5 ſlaves, | 

DUBLIN, a townſhip in Cheſhire co. 
New-Hampſhire, on a branch of Aſhu— 
elot R. and N. o the Great Monadnock, 
containing 901 inhabitants. It is 28 
miles S. E. of Charleſtown, and 82 W. 
of Portſmouth, Incorporated in the 
year 1771, 

DuBLIN, a pleaſant town in Phila- 


See Orange co. 


delphia co. Pennſylvania, 10 miles N. 


E. of Philadelphia, and as far S. W. of 
Briſtol, Alſo, a townſhip in Hunting- 
don co. in Pennſylvania. 

Doucxk, a river in Tennefſee, which 
riſes on the N. W. fide of the Cumber- 
land mountain, It runsa N. W. courſe, 
and empties into the Tenneſſee in N. 
lat. 36. W. It is 200 yards wide 5 
miles from its mouth, which is 57 miles 
weſterly of Naſhville; and is boatable 
90 miles. 

Duck-CREEK-CROS S- Roaàps, or 
Saliſbury, a conſiderable thriving and poſt 
town in the ſtate of Delaware, ſituated 

on Duck Creek, which in part divides 
Kent and Newcaſtle counties. It con- 
tains about go houſes in one ſtreet, and 
carries on a conſiderable trade with Phi- 
ladelphia, and is one of the largeſt wheat 
markets in the ſtate. It lies 12 miles 


N. by W. of Dover, and 36 from Wil- 
mington, | | | 
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DUCKTRAP, a village in the diſtrict 
of Maine, where a poſt office is kept in 
Hancock co.; containing 278 inhabit- 
ants ; 12 miles from Belfaſt and 32 from 
Penobſcot. 

DUDLEY, a townſhip in Worceſter 
co. Maſſachuſetts, containing 1114 in- 
habitants. It is 18 miles ſouthward of 
Worceſter, and 55 miles S. W. of Boſ- 
ton. 

Dukk's Co. in Maſſachuſetts, com- 
prehends Martha's Vineyard J. Cha- 
baquiddick T. Norman's I. and the 
Elizabeth iſlands; fituated on the S. 
E. coaſt of the ſtate. The number 
of inhabitants is 3265. They ſend 
3 repreſentatives, and, in conjunction 
with Nantucket I, one ſenator to 
the General Court. Theſe iflands are 
deſcribed ſeparately. Chief town, Ed- 
garton. 

DUMFRIES, a port of entry and poſt 
town in Virginia, and chict town of 
Prince William co. It lies on the N. 
ſice of Quantico creek, 4 miles above 
its entrance into the Potowmack, and 
10 miles from Colcheſter. Its public 


edifices are an Epiſcopal church, a 


court houſe and gaol. The exports 
trom this port for one year ending the 
zoth of Sept. 1794, amounted in value 
to 8 5, 635 dollars. It lies 28 miles N. 
by E. ot Frederickſburg, and 185 8. 
W. of Philadelphia. 8 
DumMntR Fort, is fituated on Con- 
ne ticut K. in the town of Cheſterfield, 
New. Hampfhire. | 
DuuuEk, a townſhip in Grafton co. 
New-Hampſhire, incorporated 1773. It 
is to the 8. W. of lake Umbagog, on 
the waters of Upper Amonooſuck and 
of Androſcoggin rivers. 
DUMMERSTON a townſhip in Wind- 
ham co. Vermont, N. of Brattleborough, 
containing 1501 inhabitans. 
DUNBARTON, a townſhip in Hillſbo- 
rough co. New-Hampſhire, incorporat- 
ed in 1765, and containing 917 inhabit= 
ants; 9 miles S. of Concord, and 53 
W. of Portſmouth. 
DUNCANSBOROUGH, a townſhip of 
Vermont, on the W. nde of lake Mem- 
phremagog. | 
DUNwNDERBERG, in Englifh, Thunder 
hill, is ſituated on the W. fide of Hud- 
ſon R. at theS. E. entrance of the high- 
lands, oppoſite Peek's Kill; and is re- 
markable for its echoes. 
DuNCaRD's Bottom, a tract of fine 
K4 | lands 
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lands on the E. fide of Cheat R. in Vir- 
ginia, about 22 miles from its mouth, 
and 49 W. S. W. from Fort Cumber- 
land. | | 
DuxkaRD's Town. See Ephrata. 
DUNLOPE, a fort on the W. bank of 
Little Miama R. about 12 miles above 
Columbia, in the N. W. territory. 
DUNSTABLE, a townſhip in Hillſbo- 
rough co. New-Hampſhire, on the W. 
fide of Merrimack R. below the town 
of Merrimack, and ſeparated by the 
ſtate line from Pepperel and Dunſtable 
in Middleſex co. Maſſachuſetts. It was 
incorporated in 1746, contains 632 in- 
habitants, and lies about 40 miles N. 


W. of Boſton. 


DUNSTABLE, a townſhip of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, in the northern part of Mid- 
dleſex co. and on the ſouthern bank of 
Merrimack R. It contains 380 inha- 
bitants, and lies 37 miles N. weſterly of 
Boſton. TE 


DupAcE, a circular lake on the S. E. 


fide of Plein river, or rather an enlarge- 
ment of the channel of that river, 5 
miles from its mouth. Plein and The- 
akiki there form the Illinois. 

DvPLIN Co. in Wilmington diſtrict, 
North-Carolina, is bounded E. by On- 


| flow, and 8. W. by Sampſon. The 


number of inhabitants is 5662 of 
whom 1383 are ſlaves. The chief town 


is Sarecto, on the N. E. branch of Cape 


Fear. 
Du QutsNe, FoRT. See Pitiſburg. 
DuRaNGo, a town in the province 
of Zacatecas, and audience of Guada- 
laxara, in New- Spain, 10 leagues from 
Nombre de Dios, and is a biſhop's ſee, 
at the confluence of ſeveral rivers which 
render it convenient for trade, | 
_ DuRnHam, a townſhip in Cumber- 


land co. diſtrict of Maine, on the S. 


W. bank of Androſcoggin R. which 
Teparates it from Bowdoin on the N. E. 
It was incorporated in 1789, contains 
724 inhabitants, and lies 145 miles N. 
eaſterly of Boſton. N. lat. 43. 55. 
Dukuau, a poſt town in Strafford 
co. New-Hampſhire, on Oyſter river, 
near where it joins the Piſcataqua; 16 
miles W. of Portſmouth. It was incor- 
orated in 1632, and contains 1247 in- 
38 It was formerly a part of 
Dover, which adjoins it on the N. and 
was called Oyſter river. On the top 
of a hill in this town is a rock, com- 


puted to weigh 60 or 70 tons, fo exact- 
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ly poiſed on another rock as to he eaſily 
moved by one's finger. Its ſituation 
appears to be natural, | 

Durnam, a townſhip in New-Ha-. 
ven co. Connecticut, ſettled from Guild. 
ford in 1698, and incorporated in 1708, 
It is about 22 miles S. W. of Hartford, 
and 18 miles N. E. of New-Haven. It 
was called Cagingebague by the In- 
dians; which name a ſmall river that 
chiefly riſes here, ſtill bears. 

. DuRHam, a townthip in Bucks co. 
Pennſylvania, 

Duo, a bay on the N. ſide of the 
S. peninſula of the iſland of St. Domin- 
go. 

DuTCHEss Co. in New-York, is on 
the E. ſide of Hudſon R. It has the 
ſtate of Connecticut on the E. Welt- 
Cheſter on the 8. and Columbia co. on 
the N. It is about 48 miles long and 
23 broad, and contains 15 townſhips, _ 
of which Poughkeepſie and Fith-Kill 
are the chief, It contains 45,266 in- 
habitants; of theſe 6013 are qualified 
to be electors, and 1856 are ſlaves. 
Dutcheſs co. ſends 7 repreſentatives to 
the aſſembly of the ſtate. In the year 
1792, a remarkable cavern was diſco- 
vered in this county, at a place called 
by the Indians Sepaſcot, at Rhynbeck. 
A lad, bv chance, paſſing near its en- 
trance, which lies between two huge 
rocks, on the aechvity of a ſteep hill, on 
prying into the gloomy receſs, ſaw the 
top of a ladder, by which he deſcended. 
about 10 feet, and found himſelf in 2 
ſubterraneous apartment, more capaci- 
ous than he choſe to inveſtigate» He 
found, however, that it had been the 
abode of perſons, who probably during 
the war, had taken ſhelter here, as bits 
of cloth and pieces of leather were {cat- 
tered about its floor. It ſince appears 
to be divided by a narrow paſſage into 
two apartments; the firſt being about 
17 feet in length, and fo low that a child 
of eight years old could but juſt walk. 
upright in it; the breadth is about 8 
or 10 feet. The ſecond between 12 
and 14 feet in length, but much higher 
and broader than the firſt, Like many 
other caverns in the United States, . 
poſſeſſes a petrifying quality; and the 
water, which is conſtantly percolating 
through the roofs of its apartments, has 
formed a variety of ' tranſparent and 
beautiful ſtaluctites. They have the 
appearance of icicles, and may be 1 
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off by the hand, if not more than two 
inches in circumference. | 

But what is moſt to be admired is 
the ſkeleton of a large ſnake, turned in- 
to ſolid one by the petrifying quality 


of the water before mentioned. It was 
with ſome difficulty torn up with an 
axe from the rock it lay upon, and is 
now in the poſſeſſion of the gentleman 
who explored the cavern, A want of 
tree air was experienced in the inmoſt 
receſſes of the cavern, by a difficult 
reſpiration, though the candles burnt 
very clear. The air alſo was very warm. 

Durch AMERICA. The only pol- 
ſeſſion which the Seven United Provin- 
ces, now called the Batavian Republic, 
retain on the continent of America, is 


the province called Dutch Guiana, A 


part of theſe poſſeſſions have been lately 
taken by the Engliſh. The iſlands in 
the Weſt-Indies belonging to the repub. 
lic are St. Euſtatius and Curaſſou. The 
ſmall iſland of Saba, near St. Euſtatius, 
and the iflands Bonaire and Aruba; 
which are appendages to Curaſſou, and 
chiefly improved in raifing cattle and 
proviſions tor that iſland. | 
Dutch Guiana, in South-America, 


is bounded N. by the Atlantic ocean; E. 


by Cayenne; S. by an unexplored coun- 
try called Amazoniaz W. hy Oronoko, 
a Spaniſh ſettlement. 


coaſt from the mouth of Oronoko R. 
to the river Marowyne, Theſe ſettle- 
ments were efteemed by admiral Red- 
ney, who captured them in 1780, as an 
acquiſition of more value to the Britiſh 
empire, than all their Weſt-India iſlunds. 
It is divided into 3 diſtinct governments, 
viz, Surrinam, Berbiſch, Efiequebo, and 


Demerara. The two laſt are two dit- 
tricts, forming one government. A 


number of fine rivers paſs through this 
province; the chief of which are Eſſe- 
quebo, Surrinam, Demerara, Berbiſch, 
and Canya. Eſſequebo is 21 miles 
wide at its mouth, and is more than 
zoo miles in length. The others are 
navigable, and are deſcribed under their 
different names. The chief towns are 


Paramabiro and Staebroeck. 


In the months of September, Octo- 
ber, and November, the climate is un- 
healthy, particularly to ſtrangers. The 
common diſeaſes are putrid and other 
fevers, the dry belly-ache, and the drop- 
J. 109 miles back from the ſea, you 


It lies between | 
5. and 7, N. lat. extending along the 
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come to quite a different foil, a hilly 
country, a pure, dry, wholeſome air, 
where a fire ſometimes would not be 
diſagrecable. Along the ſea coaſt, the 
water is brackiſh and unwholeſome 
the air damp and ſultry. The ther- 
mometer ranges from 75. to go. thro? 
the year, A north-eaſt breeze never 
fails to blow from about 9g o'clock in 
the morning through the day, in the 
hotteſt ſcaſons. As the days and nights, 
throughout the year, are very nearly of 


equal length, the air can never be- 


come extremely heated, nor the inha- 
bitants fo greatly incommoded by the 
heat, as thoſe who live at a greater 
diſtance from the equator. The ſeaſons 
were formerly divided regularly into 
rainy and dry; but of late years ſo 
much dependence cannot be placed up- 
on them, owing probably to the coun- 
try's being more cleared, by which 
means a free paſſage is opened for the 
air and vapours. The water of the 
lower parts of the rivers is brackiſh, 
and unfit for ule; and the inhabitants 
are obliged to make uſe of rain water, 
which is here uncommonly fweet and 
good. 

About 70 miles from the fea on the 
river Surrinam, is a village of about 40 
or 50 houſes, inhabited by Jews. This 
village and the towns above mentioned, 
with the intervening plantations, con- 
tain all the inhabitants of this colony, 
which amount to 43,209 whites, and 
43,000 ſlaves. The buildings on the 
plantations are many of them coſtly, 
convenient and airy. The country 
around is thinly inhabited with the na- 
tive Indians, a harmleſs friendly ſet of 
beings. They are, in general, ſhort of 
{tature, but remarkably well made, of 
a light copper colour, ſtraight black 
hair, without beards, high check bones, 
and broad ſhoulders. In their ears, 
noſes and hair, the women wear orna- 
ments of ſilver, &c. Both men and 
women go naked. One nation or tribe 
of them tie the lower part of the leg of 
the female children, when young, with 
a cord bound very tight tor the breadth 


| of 6 inches about the ancle, which cord 


is never afterwards taken off but to put 
on a new one; by which means the 
feth, which ſhould otherwiſe grow on 
that part of the leg, increaſes the calf 
to a great fize, and leaves the bone be- 
low nearly bare, This, though it mult 
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render them very weak, 1s reckoned a 


great beauty by them. The language 
of the Indians appears to be very ſott. 
They are mortal enemies to every kind 


of labour; but nevertheleſs, manufac- 


ture a few articles, ſuch as very fine 
cotton hammocks, earihen water pots. 
baſkets, a red or yellow dye called 
Roucau, and ſome other trifles, all of 
which they bring to town and exchange 
for ſuch articles as they ſtand in need 
ot, They paint themtelves red, and 
ſome are curioufly figured with black. 
Their food conſfits chiefly of fith and 
crabs and caſſava, of which they plant 
great quantities, and this is almolt the 
only produce they attend to. They 
cannot be ſaid to be ab.oulutely wander- 
ing tribes, but their huts being mere— 
ly a few croſs Ricks, covered with 
branches, fo as to defend them from 
the rain and ſun, they frequently quit 
their habitatiogs, if they ice occaſion, 
and elfabl:iih them eliewhere. They 
do not ſhun the whites, and have been 
ſerviceable againit the runaway ne- 
grocs. 

On each file of the rivers and creeks 
are ſituated the plantations, containing 
from 500 to 2000 acres each, in num- 
ber about 559 in the whole colony, pro- 
ducing at pretent annually about 16,000 
hhds. of ſugar, 12, % , oolbs. coffee, 


700,000!hs, cocoa, 8 50, Ooolbs, cotton: 


All which articles (cotton cxcepted) 
have fallen off within 15 years, at leaſt 
one third, owing to had management, 
both here and in Holland, and to other 
cauſes. Ot the proprietors of theſe 
plantations, not * 80 reſide here. 
In the woods are found many kinds of 
good and durable timber, and ſome 
woods for ornamental purpoſes, par- 
ticularly a kind of mahogany called co- 
pic. The ſoil is perhaps as rich and as 
luxus tant as any in the world; it is ge- 
nerally a rich, fat, clayey earth, lying 
in ſome places above the level of the 
rivers at high water (which riſes about 
8 feet) and in moſt places below it. 
Whencver from a continual courſe of 
cultivation for many years, a picce of 
land becomes impoveriſhed (ior manure 
is not known here) it is laid under wa- 


ter for a certain number of years, and 
thereby regains its fertility, and in the 
mean time a new picce of wood land is 


cleared. This country has never ex- 


pericuced thoſe urcautul ſcourges of the | 
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| Weſt- Indies, hurricanes : and droughts 
from the lowneſs of the land, it has not 
to fear; nor has the produce ever been 
deſtroyed by inſe&s or by the blatt. In 
mort, this colony, by proper manage— 
ment, might become equal to Jamaica 
or any other. Land is not wanting; 
it is finely interſected by noble rivers, 
and abundant creeks; the ſoil is of the 
beſt kind, it is well ſituated, and the 
climate is not very unhealthy, and is 
growing better, and will continue fo to 
do the more the country is cleared of 
its woods, and cultivated, 

The rivers abound with fiſh, ſome of 
which are gcod ; at certain ſeaſons of 
the year there is plenty of turtle. The 
woods abuund with plenty of deer, 
hates, and rabbits, a kind ef buffaloe, 
and two ſpecies of wild hogs, one of 
which (the peccary) is remarkable tor 
having ſomething like its navel on the 
back. 

The woods are infeſted with ſeveral 
ſpecies of tygers, but with no other 
ravenous or dangerous animals. The 
rivers are rendered dangerous by alli- 
gators from four to ſeven feet long, and 
a man was a ſhort time ſince cruſhed 
between the jaws of a fiſh, but its name 
is not known, Scorpions and tarantu- 
las are found here of a large fize and 
great venom, and other inſets without 
numver, ſome of them very dangerous 
and troubleſome. The torporitic cel 
alſo, the touch of which, by means of 
the bare hand or any conductor, has 
the effect of a ſtrong electrical ſhock, 
Serpents alto, ſome of which are venom- 
ous, and others, as has been aſſerted by 
many credible perſons, are from 25 to 
50 feet lng. In the wo-ds are mon- 
keys, the ſloth, and parrots in all their 
varieties; allo ſome birds of beautiful 
plumage, among others the flamingo, 
but ew or no ſinging birds. | 

The river Surinam is guarded by a 
fort and two redoubts at the entrance, 
and a fort at Paramaribo, but none ot 
them of any firength, ſo that one or 
two frigates would be ſufficient to make 
themſelves maſters of the whole colony 
and never was there a people who more 
ardently wiſhed for a change of go- 
vernment than the inhabitants of this 
colony. The interior government con- 
fiſts of a governor and a ſupreme 
and inferior council; the members of 


the latter are choſen by the governor. 
5 | | from 
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from a double nomination of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, and thoſe of the for- 
mer in the ſame manner. By theſe 
powers, and by a magiltrate pretiding 
over all criminal affairs, juſtice is exe- 
cuted and laws are enacted neceſſary for 
the interior government of the colony ; 
thole of a more general and public na- 
ture are enacted by the directors, and 
require no approbation here by the 
court. 

The colony is guarded farther by 
about 1600 regular troops, paid by the 
directors. Thele troops, together with 
a corps of about 250 free negroes, paid 
by the court here, and another (mall 
corps of chaſſeurs, and fo many ſlaves 
as the court thinks fit to order from the 
planters from time to time, are diſperſ- 
ed at poſts placed at proper diſtances 
on a cordon, ſurrounding the colony 
on the land fide, in order, as far as poſ- 


ſible, to defend the diſtant plantations | 


and the colony in general from the at- 
tacks of ſeveral dangerous bands of 
runaway flaves, which from very ſmall 
beginnings have, from the natural proti- 
ficacy of the negro race, and the conti- 
nual addition of freſh tugitives, arrived 
at ſuch an height as to have coft the 
country very great ſums of money and 
much loſs of men, without being able 
to do theſe negroes any effectual injury. 
This colony was firſt poſſeſſed by the 
French as early as the year 1630 or 40, 
and was abandoned by them on account 
of its unhealthy climate. In the year 
16 50 it was taken up by ſome Engliſh- 
men, and in 1662 a charter was grantee] 


by Charles II. About this time it was | 


conſiderably augmented by the ſettle- 
ment of a number of Jews, who had been 
driven out of Cayenne and the Brazils, 
whole deſcendants (with other Jews) 
compoſe at preſent one half of the white 
inhabitants of the colony, and are allow- 
ed great privileges. In 1667 it was 
taken by the Dutch, and the Engliſh 
having got poſſeſſion about the tame 
time of the then Dutch colony of New- 
Vork, each party retained its conqueſt, 
the Engliſh planters moſt of them retir- 
ed to Jamaica, leaving their flaves be- 
hind them, whoſe language is till 
_ Engliſh, but ſo corrupted as not to be 
underſtood at firſt by an Engliſhman, — 
At preſent this N is in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Britiſh. 
DUTCHMAN's Point, a point of land 
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on the Vermont fide of lake Cham- 
plain, about 16 miles S. of the Canada 
line. The Britiſh held a ſtockaded hut 
here, garriſoned by fix ſoldiers, fince 
the peace of 1783. It has ſince been 
delivered up to the United States. 

Dux BOROUG, a maritime townſhip 
in Plymouth co. Maflachuſetts, incor- 
porated in 1637. 20 veſſels, the great- 
er part from 60 to go tons, are owned 
here. It is a healthy town, and con- 
tains 1460 inhabitants; not a greater 
number than it contained 50 years ago. 
It lies S. by E. of Plymouth, 3 miles 
acrois Plymouth bay by water, and $ 
round by land, and 38 8. E. by S. of 
Boſton. Within the harbour are Clarke's 
I. conſiſting of about 100 actes of ex- 
cellent land, and Sauquiſh I. which was 
formerly joined to the Gurnet, by a 
narrow piece of ſand; but the water 
has inſulated it. The Gurnet is an 
eminence at the ſouthern extremity of 
the beach, on which is a light-houſe 
built by the ſtate. The Indian name 
of the town was Mattakeeſet, or Na- 
makeeſet. It was ſettled by capt. 
Standiſh and his aſſociates. The cap- 
tain came to Plymouth with the firſt ſet- 
tlers in 1620, | 

DuxXBURY, a townſhip in Hillſbo- 
rough co. New-Hampfhire, incorpo- 
rated in 1763; firit called Dantzick, 
joined with Sutton in the enumeration 
of 1775. It has only 169 inhabitants. 
Duxzukx, a townſhip in Chitten- 
den co. Vermont, about 20 miles S. E. 
of Burlington, and contains 39 inhabi- 
tants. 


E 


ARL, a townſhip in Lancaſter co. 
Pennſylvania. 

EASTANALLEE, the north-eaſt head 
branch of Alabama R. in Georgia, on 
which ſtands the town of Eaſtanallee. 

EAST BETHLEHEM, a townſhip in 
| Waſhington co. Pennſylvania. 

EasT CHESTER, a townſhip in Weſt 
Cheſter co. New-York, on Long- Iſland 
ſound, about 8 miles 8. W. of Rye, 
5 northerly of Weſt Cheſter, and 17 N. 
E. of New- Vork. It contains 740 in- 
habitants; of whom 106 are electors, 
and 75 ſlaves, 
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| EASTER, an iſle in the Pacific ocean. 
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8. lat. 27. 8. W. long. 109. 41. It is 
barren, and has no freſh water. 


EASTERN J/land, on the E. ſide of 


Cheſapeak bay, at the mouth of Cheſter 
river. 

EASTERN-PRECINCT, in Somerſet 
co. New-Jerley, contains 2068 inhabi— 
tants, of whom 468 are ſlaves. 

EASTERN-RIVER, a ſettlement in 
Hancock co. diſtrict of Maine, contain- 
ing 240 inhabitants. 

EASTERTON, a village in Dauphin 
co. Penniylvania, on the E. fide of Huſ— 
quchannah R. 4 miles N. by W. of Har- 
riſburg, and 11: N. W. by W. of Phila- 
delphia. 

EasT FLORIDA. See Florida. 

_ EaxasT GREENWICH, a poſt town 
and the chiet townſhip in Kent co, 
Rhode-Ifland ; 16 miles S. of Provi- 
dence, and 22 N. N. W. of Newport, 
zud contains 1824 inhabitants. The 
compact part, called Greenwich town, 
has a number of dwelling-houſes, a 
mecting-houſe, and hand.,ome court- 
houſe; and, although its commerce is 
greatly reduced, carries on the fiſheries 
to advantage, and ſends fome veſlels 
to the Welt-Indies. It is fituated on 
the N. W. part of Narraganſet bay. 
Both this town and Warwick are noted 
tor making good cyder; and formerly 
for railing tobacco ior exportation. - 

EasT Happau, atownthip in Mid- 
dleſex co. Connecticut, fituated on the 
E. fide of Connecticut R. oppoſite to 
Haddam, of which it was formerly a 
part. It was ſetiled in 1724, and lies 
14% miles fouthwardly of Middleton, 
and 21 N. W. of New-London. 

EASTHAM, a townſhip in Barnſtable 
co. Maſſachuſetts, about 10 miles long, 
ſituated on the peninſula of Cape Cod, 
between Chatham and Wellfleet, and 
95 or 100 miles S. E. of Boſton. It 
contains 1834 inhabitants. 

EasT HAMPTON, a townlhip in 
Ilampſhire co. Maſlachuſetts, 6 miles 
S. of Northampton, and 105 W. by S. 
of Boſton. It contains 457 inhabitants, 
and is divided trom the W. bank of 
Connccticut R. by the celebrated moun- 
tain called Mount Tom. 

AST HaMPTON, a handſome town 
in Suffolk co. New-York, on the S. E. 
coaſt ot Long-Ifland, 12 miles E. N. E. 
of South Hampton, and 105 E. of New- 
York city. It has a Preſbyterian church, 


an academy, and about 80 dwelling- | 


um 
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houſes in one ſtreet. The townſhip 
contains 1497 inhabitants, of whom 
214 are electors. Gardner's Iiland is 
annexed to this town, 

EAST HARTFORD, in Hartford co, 
Connecticut, lies on the E. bank of Con- 
necticut R. oppoſite to Hartford, The 
compact part of it lies in one broad 
ſtreet a mile and a half in length. Here 
are a number of hills on the different 
ſtreams which water the town; alto 
iron and glaſs works. 

EasT HAVEN, a townſhip in New- 
Haven co. Connecticut, on the E. ſide 
of New-Haven harbour. There is a fort 
2 miles from the mouth of the bay op- 
polite Smith's point to defend the pai- 
lage. The Scotch Captain and oth« 
{mall iflots and rocks lie on the S. ſhore, 

EasST HAVEN, a townſhip in Effex 
co. Vermont, W. of Maidſtone, 11 
miles 8. E. of the ſouthern end of Wil- 
loughby's lake, and 18 N. by W. ot 
the upper bar of the 15 mile falls on 
Connecticut river, | 

EasT KINGSTON, in Rockingham 
co. New- Hampſhire, a part of King. 
ton; which ſee. In 1790 it contained 
358 inhabitants; and now 906. 

EAST MAIN, is that part of New- 
Britain, or Labrador, in North-Ameri- 
ca, which lies on the E. fide of James“ 
bay; as part of New South Wales on 
the W. fide of the ſame bay is called 
WEST Main, | 

The Hudſon's bay factory called Eaſt 
Main, is ſituated on the S. part of Eaſt 
Main, between Rupert and Slade rivers, 
ng of which run weſtward into Jamcs's 

ay. | 

_ EASTON, a poſt town of Pennſylva- 
nia, and capital of Northampton co. 
pleaſantly ſituated at the mouth of the 
Lehigh; and on the W. ſide of Dela- 
ware R. It is regularly laid out, and 
contains about 159 dwelling houſes, à 
church, court-houle, regiſter's office, and 
an academy. It is 12 miles N. E. of 
Bethlehem, and 70 N. of Philadelphia. 

Eas rox, the chief town of Talbot 
co. Maryland, formerly called Talbot 
Court- Houſe, is on the E. fide of Chela- 
peak bay, near the forks of Treadhaven 
R. 12 miles from its junction with Chop- 


tank R. It has a handſome court-houle, 


and market-houſe; about 1 5 dwelling- 


houſes, and ſeveral ſtores for the ſupply 


of the adjacent country, It is 5 miles 


8, weſterly of Williamſburg, 37 8. ot 
| Cheſict 


water. 


ported. 
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Cheſter Town, and 118 8. W. of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

EASTON, a townſhip in Weſhington 
ro. New-York. In 1790 it contained 
2539 inhabitants, of whom 48 were 
flaves. By the ſtate cenſus of 1796, it 
appears that 347 of its preſent inhabi- 
tants are electors. 

EAs TON, or Eaſtoxun, a townſhip im- 


portant for its iron manufactures, ſituat- 


ed in Briſtol co. Maſſachuſetts, near the 
head of Raynham R.; 6 miles N. W. 
of Raynham, and 12 W. of Bridge- 
It contains 1466 inhabitants. 
The beſt mill-ſaws in the ſtate are made 
here. The art of making ſteel was in- 
troduced here by Capt. Eliphalet Leo- 
nard, in 1786. It is made in quantities; 
and is cheaper than imported ſteel, and 
cqual in quality for large work, ſuch as 
plough ſhares, horſe ſnoes, &c. which 
require large quantities of hard ſteel. 
But for edge tools, in general, it is found 
to be of inferior quality to what is im- 
The manufacture of linſeed 
oil began here in 1792, and from an an- 
nual ftock-of 3000 buſhels of feed, there 
has been annually produced near 5000 
gallons of oil. | 

EasToON's Beach and Bap, in the ſtate 
of Rhode-Ifland, is ſeparated from Sa- 
chueaſt beach and bay by Ealton's point. 
Both lie at the ſouthern end of Rhode— 
Iſland. 

EAST R. in the ſtate of New- York, 
and the waters of North or Hudſon R. 
form York I. The communication be- 
tween North R. and Long-ifland found 
is by Eaſt R. along the eaſtern fide of 
New-York Iſland. 

EasST or NORTH HAVEN, or Qui- 


nepauge R. in ConneEticut, riſes in 


Southington, not far from a bend in 
Farmington R. and paſting through 
Wallingford and North-Haven, emptizs 
into New- Haven harbour. It has been 
contemplated to connect the fource of 
this river with Farmington R. 

EAST- Tow, in Cheſter co. Penn- 
ſylvania. . 


EaST-WHITELAND, a townſhip in 


Cheſter co. Pennſylvania. 
EasST WINDSOR, a townſhip in Hart- 


ford co. Connecticut; ſeparated from 


Windſor by Connecticut R. and about 
7 miles N. E. of Hutford. The com- 


pact part of the town lies on one broad 


 treet of about 2 miles in length. In 


me townſhip are 3 Congregational 


and gaol. 
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churches. The lands are fertile; and 
beſides thoſe articles common to the 
ſtate, produce large quantities of good 
tobacco. | 
EATON, a ſmall town in the north- 
ern part of Stafford co. New-Hamp- 
ſhire; 3 miles N. of the Great Oſſipee 


lake, and about 56 N. by W. of Portſ- 


nouth. It was incorporated in 1766, 
and contains 253 inhabitants. 
EATONTOWN, improperly called Ed- 
entown, a pleaſant village in New-Jer- 
fey, about a mile S. of the town of 
Shrewſbury, in the ſame townſhip. It 
is a place of ſome huſineſs and thriving, 
EBENEZER, a poſt town, and the capi- 
tal of Effingham co. Georgia, ſcated on 
the S. W. bank of Savannah R. 5 miles 
from Abercorn, 25 N. N. W. of Savan- 
nah, 75 S. E. of Louiſville, and 860 8. 
W. of Philadelphia. It contains but a 
few houſes; and was ſettled in 1735, by 
a number of Proteſtants driven out of 


Saltſburg, in the Electorate of Bavaria, 


by perſecution. 

EDEN, a townſhip in Hancock co. 
diſtrick of Maine, incorporated in 1796, 
taken from the northerly part of Mount 
Deſert. 

EDEN, a towonſhip in Orleans co. Ver- 
mont, N. W. of Craftſbury, adjoining. 

EPE N TON, a diſtrict- on the ſea- coaſt 
of North-C Carolina, bounded N. by the 
ſtate of Virginia; E. by the ccean; W. 
by Halifax diftriety and S. by Newherun. 


It is fubdivided into nine counties, viz. 


Chowan, Paſquotank, Perquimins, 
Gates, Hert ford, Bertie, and Tyrrel. 
It contains 5% % inhabitants, &f whom 
19,198 are flaves. Its chief town is 
Edenton. The wood is chieſi/ pinc, 
oak, cypreſs, and juniper; of all which 
there is abundance. | 
EDENTON, the capital of the ahove 
diſtrict, is a poſt town and port of entry, 
at the head of a bay on the N. fide of 
Albemarle ſound, and at the N. E. fide 
of the opening of Chowan R. It con- 
tains above 159 indifferent wooden 
buildings, ani a few handſome cones. 
The public buildings are an ancient 
brick Epiſcopal church, a court-houſe 
In or near the town lived 
the proprietary, and the firſt of the 
royal governors. Its fituation is ad- 
vantageous for trade, but unhealthy; 
which doubtleſs has tended to retard 
its proſperity. Its exports in the year 
ending September 30, 1794, amounted 
| - to 
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to the value of 50, 646 dollars. It is 97 


miles N. of Newbern, 257 N. N. E. 
of Wilmington, 139 S. S. E. of Peterſ- 
burgh, and 440 8. W. of Philadel- 
phia, N. lat. 36. 6. W. long. 77. 11. 

EDESTON, a plantation in Hancock 
co. diftrict of Maine, containing 110 
inhabitants. 

F.DGARTON, a port of entry and poſt 
town of Maſſachuſetts, and the chief 
town of Duke's co. ſituated on the E. 
file of the iſland of Martha's Vineyard. 
The fertile iſland of Chabaquidick is 
within the juriſdiction of Edgarton ; 
which has a ſmall trade to the Welt- 


Indies. The exports in 1794 for one 


year ending Sept. zoth, amounted to 
2,257 dollars value. It hes about 14 
miles S. of Barnitable co. on the main, 
and 94 miles S. S. E. of Boſton. It was 
incorporated in 1671, and contains 1352 
inhabitants. 55 
EDGcomn, a townſhip in Lincoln co. 
tliſtrict of Maine, containing 855 in— 
habitants. It was incorporated in 1774, 
and lies 180 miles N. by E. of Boſton. 
EDGCOMB, a county of Halifax diſ- 
ria, N. Carolina, bounded S. by Pitt 
co. S. W. by Wayne co. and Tar R. 
which affords it communication with ſe- 
veral counties in the ſtate; W. by Nath 
co. and E. by Martin and Halifax coun- 
ties. It contains 10,255 inhabitants, 
of whom 2009 are ſlaves. ; 
EDpGEFIELD Co. in S. Carolina, is the 
ſouthernmoſt in the diſtrict of Ninety 
Six; hounded N. by Saluda R. which 
divides it from Newbury co.; S. W. 
by Savannah R. which ſeparates it from 
the {tate of Georgia; E. by Orange- 
burg diſtrict, and W. by Abbeville co. 
The ridge of elevated land which di- 
vides the waters of Saluda from thoſe 
of Savannah R. paſſes nearly through 
the middle of the county. Edgeficld 
co. is about 34 miles long and 24 broad, 
and contains 12,2389 inhabitants, of 
whom 3619 are ſlaves. | 
EDGzFi1ELD CouRT-HOUSZ, in the 
above county, where is a poſt-office, is 
20 miles from Abbeville court- houſe; 


25 from Auguſta and 60 from Columbia. 


EDGEMONT, a townſhip in Dcla- 
ware co. Penn{ylyania. | 

EDISTO, or Ponton, a navigable river 
in S. Carolina, which rifes in two branch- 
es from a remarkable ridge in the inte- 
rior part of the ſtate. Theſe branches 
unite below Orangeburgh, which ſtands 
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on the N. fork, and form Ediſto river, 
which, having paſſed Jack ſonburg, leay- 
ing it on the S., branches and embraces 
Ediſto, and ſeveral ſmaller ifles. 

EDWARD, a fort in Nova-Scotia, in 
the town of Windſor, in Hants co. ſaid 
to be large enough to contain 200 men, 
It is ſituated on Avon R. which is navi- 
gable thus far for veſſels of 400 tons; 
thoſe of 60 tons can go 2 miles higher. 

EDWARD, a fortification in Waſhing- 
ton co New-York, now in ruins. It is 


| ſituated on the E. bank of Hudſon R. 


about 14 miles S. by E. of Fort George, 
on the ſouthern extremity of Lake 
George, and 19 S. by W. of Skeneſbo- 
rough, on South bay, an arm of lake 
Champlain. N. lat. 43. 7. W. long. 74. 
EEL Cove and River, L'anſe et la 
Riwiere a Þ Anguille, on the ſouth ſide of 
Chaleur bay, is about 3 leagues from 
Maligaſh, about weſt. This cove 
abounds with ſalmon, and great quanti- 
ties of that fiſh is taken annually, by a 
few inhabitants who are ſettled here. 
EEL RIVER Indians, inhabit the lands 
on Eel R. a head branch of Wabaſh R. 
They were lately hoſtile; but ceded 
ſome land at the mouth of the river to 
the U. States, at the treaty of Green- 
ville, in 1795; when government paid 
them a ſum of money, and engaged to 
pay them in goods, to the value of 500 
dollars annually for ever. 
EFFINGHAM, formerly Leavitſtown, 
a townſhip in Strafford co. New- Hamp- 
ſhire, 8. E. of Offipee pond, on Oſſipee 
river, incorporated in 1766, and hag 
154 inhabitants, | 
EFFINGHAM Co. in the lower diſtrict 
of Georgia, is bounded by Savannah R. 
on the N. eaſtward, which ſeparates it 
from 8. Carolina; by Ogechee R. on 
the 8. weſtward, which divides it from 
Liberty co. It contains 2424 inhabi- 
tants, including 750 ſlaves. Chief towns, 
Ebenezer and Elberton. 
EGG-HARBOUR, a town in Glou- 
ceſter co. New-Jerſey, on Great Egg 
Harbour; famous for the exportation ot 
pine and cedar. | 
EGG HARBOUR R. GREAT AND 
LtTTLE, Great Egg Harbourriver riſes 
between Glouceſter and Cumberland 
counties, in New-Jerſey. After run- 
ning E. S. E. a few miles it becomes the 
diviſional line between Cape May and 
Glouceſter counties, and falls into the 


bay of its own name. The inlet _ 
the 
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the Atlantic ocean lies in 39. 22. The 
river abounds with ſheepſhead, rock- 
fiſh, perch, oyſters, clams, Ec. which 
find a ready market at Philadelphia. 
This river is navigable 20 miles for 
veſlels of 200 tons. 

Little Egg Harbour Inlet, lies about 
17 miles N. E. of Great Egg Harbour 
Inlet. It receives Mulicus R. which 
riſes in Glouceſter and Burlington coun- 
ties, and forms part of the divifional line 
a few miles from the bay. It is naviga- 
ble 20 miles for veſſels of 60 tons. The 
townſhip of Little Egg Harbor, in Bur- 
lington co. conſiſts of about 23,090 
acres; the moſt of which, being thin 
and barren, is not under improvement. 
The compact part of the townſhip is 
called Clam Town, where there is a 
meeting-houle for Friends, and about a | 
dozen houſes. It has a ſmall trade to 
the Weſt Indies. During the late war | 
captains Ferguſon and Collins burnt 
a number of privateers and other veſſels 
in Little Egg Harbour, and deftroyed 
the place. | 

Eo Iland, a ſmall iſland on the N. 
E. file of Delaware bay, in Cumber- 
land co. 

EGMONT, an iſland in the South Pa- 
cific ocean, diſcovered by capt. Carteret, 
The Spaniards called it Santa Cruz. 
S. lat. 19. 20. E. long. from Green- 
wich 164. 30. 

EGREMONT, a townſhip in Berk- 
ſhire co. Maſſachuſetts, containing 759 
inhabitants incorporated in 15769—15 
miles S. W. of Stockbridge, and 145 
W. of Boſton. 
EIGHTEEN-MiLE, or Lang Beach, | 
the coalt of New-Jerſey, lies between 
Liitle Egg Harbour inlet, and that of 
Barnegat, 

ELBE RT, anew county, in the upper 
diſtrict ot Georgia, on the tract of lan! 
between Tugulo and Broad rivers. The 
d. E. corner of the county is at their 
confluence, at the town ot Peterſburg. 
On the N. W. it is bounded by Frank- 
lin county. | SPIES 

ELBERTON, the feat of juſſice in the 
above co. is 23 miles N. W. of Peterſ- 
burg, and 30 d. E of Franklin court- 
houle, | 

ELBERTON, a poſt town in Effing- 

am co. Georgia, on the N. E. bank o 
Ogcechee K. containing about 30 houles. 
It is about 19 miles W. of Ebenezer, 


48 N. W. of Savannah, and 55 S. E. 


— 
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of Louiſville. N. lat. 32. 18. 45. W. 
long. 80. 30. 

ELUTHERA, or Alabaſter, one of the 
Bahama or Lucaya iſlands, where above 
60 families formerly ſettled under Dep. 
Gov. Holmes, and erected a ſmall fort. 

ELtas, MOUNT ST. a mountain near 
the ſhore of the N. W. coalt of North- 
America, N. W. of Admiralty Bay, and 
S. E. of Prince William's ſound. 

ELIZABETH, CaE. Sce Cape Eli. 
zabeth and Caſco Bay. 

ELIZABETH CITY Co. in Virginia, 
lies between Vork and James rivers, 
having Warwick and Vork counties on 
the W. and Cheſapeak bay on the E. 
and N. There are ſeveral {mall iſlands 
on its ſea-coaſt, the chief of which are 
Long and Egg iſlands. Point Comfort 
is the S. ealtern extremity of the co. 
It contains 3450 inhabitants, of whom 
1876 are ſlaves. 

ELIZABETH Hands, ſcveral ſmall 
iſlands on the 8. E. fide of Buzzard's 
bay, extending S. weſterly from the ex- 
tremity of Barnſtable co. in Maſſachu- 
ſetts, and bearing N. W. from Martha's 
Vineyard; ſituated between 41. 24. and 
41. 32. N. lat. and between 70. 38. and 


70. 56. W. long. They are about 16 


in number; the chic: of which are Na- 
ſnawn, Paſqui, Naſhawenna, Pinequeſe, 
and Chatahunk iſlands. All theſe be- 
long to Duke's county. 

ELIZABETH, a ſhort fonthern arm of 
James R. in Virginia. It afiords an ex- 
cellent harbour, and large enough for 
300 ſhips. The channel is from 2 50 
to 200 fathoms wide; and at common 
flood tide it has 18 fect water to Nor- 
folk, which ſtands near the mouth of its 
eaſtern branch. The S. branch riſes 
in, the Diſmal Swamp. Craney ifland, 
at the mouth of Elizabeth, lies 5 miles 
S. W. of Point Comfort, at the mouth 
of James river. 

ELIZABETH“'“s ISLAND, QUEEN, in 


the {traits of Magellan, in 8. America. 


Here freſh water, herbs fit for fallad, 
ard wild fowl may be had in great 
plenty. The ſhores alto abound with 
ell Ach. 

ELIZABETH, a townſhip in Lancaſter 
co. Penntylvania, comain.ng about 30 
houſes, and a Dutch church; 13 miles 
N. W. by W. of Lancaſter, and 84 W. 
by N. of Philadelphia. | 

ELIZABETHTOWN, a poſt town and 
borough, in Eficx county, New- Jerſey 

pleaſantly 
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pleaſantly ſituated on a ſmall creek 
which empties into Arthur Kull. Its 
foil is equal to any in the ſtate. In the 
compact part of the town, there are a- 
bout 150 houſes, two brick churches, 
one for Preſbyterlans, very handſome, 
the other for Epiſcopalians, and an 
academy. This is one of the oldeſt 
towns in the ſtate, having been purchaſ- 
ed of the Indians as early as 1664, and 


ſettled ſoon after. It lies 6 miles ſouth- 


* 


erly of Newark, and 15 S. W. by W. 
of New-York. 

ELIZABETHTOWN, a village of Al- 
leghany co. Pennſylvania, fituated on 
the S. E. ſide of Monongahela R. be- 
tween Redſtone Old Fort, and Pittſburg, 
about 18 miles from- each, and 6 above 
the mouth of the Youghagany. Many 
boats are built here tor the trade and 
emigration to Kentucky, and in the en- 
virons are ſeveral ſaw mills. N. lat. 
40. 13. W. long. 79. 22. 

ELIZABETHTOWN, a poſt town of 
Maryland, and capital of Waſhington 
co. formerly called Hagaritown, ſeated 
in the fertile valley of Conegocheague. 
It has ſeveral fireets regularly laid out. 
The houſes are principally built of brick 
and ſtone, in number about 300. Epiſ- 
copalians, Preſbyterians, and German 
Lutherans have each a church. The 
court-houſe and market-houſe are hand- 
tome buildings, and the gaol is of ſtone, 
and ſubſtantial. The trade with the 
weſtern country is conſiderable; and 
there are a number of mills in the neigh- 
bourhood, on Antictam creex. Sce 
Harorſtown. | 

ELIZABETHTOWN, the chief town 
of Tyrrel co. in Edenton diſtrict, 
North-Carolina, has a gaol, court-houſe, 
and a few dwelling-houſes. It is 40 
miles from Fayetteville, and 55 from 
Wilmington. 

FLIZABETHTOWN, a poſt town and 
the chief in Bladen co. N. Carolina, is 


fituated on the N. W. branch of Cape 


It contains a court-honſe, gaol, 


Fear. 
and about 30 houſes; 36 miles ſouth- 
ward of Fayetteville, and 47 N. W. of 
Wilmington. 5 | 

ELx, a creek in Northumberland co. 
Pennſylvonia, which uniting with Penn's 
creek, falls into the Suſquehannah, 5 
miles below Sunbury. | 

ELK, a navigable river of the eaflern 
ſhore of Maryland, which rifes in Cheſ- 


ter co. Pennſylvania, by two branches; 


Cut. 
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| Big and Little Elk creeks. At their 
The canals 
in contemplation from Elk R. to Dela- 
ware bay, are noticed under Delaware 


confluence ſtands Elkton. 


bay. 


ſtate of Tenneſſee. It riſes on the N. 
W. ſide of Cumberland mountain, runs 
S. welterly, and falls into the Tenneſſee 


Croſling Place. | 

ELKHORN, a ſmall water of Kentuc- 
ky river. The Elkhorn lands are much 
eſteemed, being ſituated in a bend of 


this ſmall river, or creek, riles. 

Euk Lake, one of the chain of ſmal! 
lakes which connects the lake of the 
Woods with lake Superior. 
48. 41. W. long. 93. 

ELKRIDGE, a ſmall town in Ann 
Arundel co. Maryland, ſituated on the 
S. bank of Patapſco R. and on the W. 
ſide of Deep Run. This place is fa- 
mous for the bright tobacco called 


kites foot. It is 8 miles S. W. of Bal. 


timore, and 19 N. W. of Annapolis, 
N. lat. 39. 12. 30. 

ELKTON, a poſt town of conſiderable 
trade, at the head of Cheſapeak bay, 
in Maryland, and the capital of Cecil co. 


It is fituated at the confluence of the 


head branches of Elk R. 13 miles from 
its mouth at Turkey Point, and a mile 
above French town. The tide flows up 
to the town, and it enjoys great advan- 
tages from the carrying trade, between 
Baltimore and Philadelphia, Upwards 
of 250,000 buſhels of wheat are collect- 
ed here annually, for ſupplying thoſe 
markets, or the neighbouring mills. 
Elkton conſiſts of one ſtreet, in which 
are about go houſes, a court-houſe, and 
gaol, On the W. fide of the town is 
an academy. 
Chriſtiana bridge, 10 N. E. of Charlc:- 
town, 47 8. W. of Philadelphia, and 56 
N. E. of Baltimore. 1 

ELLING TON, a townſhip of about 
200 families, in Tolland co. Connecti- 
It lies about 12 miles N. E. ot 
Hartford city, and 6 W. of Tolland. 
EIS R. in the diſtrict of Maine, is 
a branch of Saco river. 

ELMORE, the ſouthernmoſt townſhip 


in Orleans co. in Vermont; and con- 


tained, by the cenſus, only 12 inhabit- 


ants. : ; g 5 5 
5 EMERY. 


EL k, a ſhort navigable river, in the 


a little above the Muſcle ſhoals; about 
40 miles W. N. W. of the Creeks 


Kentucky river, in Fayette co. in which 


0 at; - 


It is 12 miles S. W. of 
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EMuERV'Y R. a ſmall river in Tenneſ- 


ſee, which runs S. E. into the Tenneſſee, 


7 miles N. by E. of the mouth of Clinch 
rte. | 

EMMAUs, a Moravian ſettlement, 8 
miles from Bethlehem, in Pennſylvania. 

EMMITSBURG, or Emmtſburgh, a 
fouriſhing village in Frederick co. Ma- 
»yland, fituated between Flat Run and 
Tom's creek, weſtern head waters of 
the Monococy, and about a mile S. of 
the Pennſylvania line. It is 24 miles 
N. E. by E. of Frederick, and 50 N. 
W. of Baltimore. N. lat. 39. 10. 


38. 


ENCHANTED Mountain, See Tenneſ-' 


2 | 

# ENDLESS Mountains, a name ſome— 
times applied to the Alleghany moun- 
tains. 

ExXDEAVOUR Straits, are between 
the N. point of New- Holland, and che 
S. coaſt of New- Guinea. S. lat. 10. 
E. long. from Paris 140. 

ENFIELD, a townſhip in Hartford co. 


Connecticut, on the E. bank of Con- 


necticut R. oppoſite to Suffield, and 
bounded on the N. by the Maſſachu- 


letts line: It was granted by the court 


of Maſſachuſetts, to Springfield, in 1648, 


and was ſettled in 1681. In 1769 it 
contained 214 Engliſh families. In the 
town are two Congregational churches, 
and a meeting-houſe for Shakers. The 
compact part of the town, contiguous 
to the river, is very pleaſant. It is 16 
or 18 miles N. of Hartford. 

ENFIELD, a townſhip in Grafton co. 
New-Hampfhire, about 11 miles S. E. 
of Dartmouth College. It was incor- 
porated in 1761, and has 724 inhabit- 
ants, chiefly farmers. Pt 

ENGAN NO, TROMPEUR, or Fal/? 
(ape, is the eaſternmoſt land of the ifl- 
anl of St. Domingo, 5 leagues north- 
erly of Point de PEp&e, and 22 S. E. 
Cape Raphael, or Round Mountain. 
N. lat. 19. 3. W. long. from Paris 71. 
25. 

Encrisn Harbour, one of the beſt 
harbours in the gland of Antigua, on 
the 8. ſhore, a mile S8. E. of the mouth 
ot Falmouth harbour. It is well forti- 
tied, and has a royal navy yard and ar- 
ſent}, with conveniencies for careening 
ſips of war. N. lat. 17. 8. 25. W. 
long. 61. 27. 30. 

_ EnGLIsH NEIGHBOURHOOD, a vil- 
22+ in Bergen co. New-Jerſcy, on a N. 


> 
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E. branch of Hackinſack R. W. of, 


and in the vicinity of Fort Lee. 


ENGLISHTOWN, in New- Jerſey, a 
ſmall village in the N. weſtern part of 


Monmouth co. on the road from Prince- 


town to Shrewſbury, 21 miles from the 
former, 6 W. ot Monmouth court- 
houſe, and 18 E. of Princetown. 

ENGLISH TURN. Sce Detour des 
Anglois. 

Exo, a river in N. Carolina, which 
unites with Little and Flat rivers in 
Orange co. and forms the Neus, about 
17 miles below Hillſborough. 

EN OREE, a N. W. branch of Broad 
R. in S. Carolina. It ſeparates Pinck- 
ney and Ninety-Six diſtricts, and joins 
Broad R. about 5 miles below Tyger R. 

ExNOSBURG, a townſhip in Franklin 
co. Vermont, about 18 or 20 miles E. 
of Swantown. 

EPURATA, or Dunkard Town, a vile 
lage in Lancaſter co, Pennſylvania, ſitu- 
ated on the N. W. fide of Calico creek, 
which, joining the Coneſtoga, falls into 
the Suſquehannah. It lies 22 miles N. 
of the town of Lancaſter, and up- 
wards of 60 W. of Philadelphia, It is 
ſituated in a romantic and ſequeſtered 
vale, and poſſeſſed by a religious com- 
munity called Tuners, who are moſtly 
of German deſcent, and believe in gene- 
ral redemption. They ule great plain- 
neſs of dreſs and language, and will 
neither ſwear, nor fight, nor go to law, 


nor take intereſt for the money they 


lend. They have many peculiarities; 
but their innocent manners have ac- 
quired them the name of the harmleſs 


Tunkers, This ſettlement is ſometimes 
called Tunker's Town, and conſiſts of 


about 40 buildings; of which 3 are 
places of worſhip. . They ſubſiſt by 
cultivating their lands, by attending a 
printing-office, a griſt-mill, a paper- 
mill, an oil-mill, &c. and the ſiſters by 
ſpinning, weaving, ſewing, &c. Be- 
ſides this congregation at Ephrata, there 
were in 1770, 14 others of this ſect in 
various parts of Pennſylvauia, and ſome 
in Maryland. The whole, excluſive of 
thoſe in Maryland, amounted to up- 
warde of 2000 ſouls. 

EIN, a plantation in the diſtrict 


of Maine, of about 25 familes, 12 miles 


irem Narraguague. 

_EPPlNG, a townſhip in Rockingham 
co. New-Hampſhire, taken from the N. 
W. port of Exeter, and incorporated in 
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1741. In 1790 it contained 1233, now 


1740 inhabitants. It is 6 miles N. W. 

of Exeter, and 18 W. of Port ſmouth. 
Epsou, a townſhip in Rockingham 

eo. New-Hampſnire, lies E. of Pem- 
broke, adjoining; 10 miles E. of Con- 
cord, and 36 miles N. W. of Portſ- 
mouth. It was incorporated in 1727 
in 1775 it contained 387, and in 1790, 
799 inhabitants, | 

_ ER1x, Fokr, a ſtrong fortification 
in Upper Canada, ſituated on the N. 
fhore of lake Eric, and on the W. bank 
of Niagara R. 27 miles S. by E of Ni- 
agara Fort, and 18 above the carrying 
place at the Falls of Niagara. N. lat. 
42. 59. W. long. 78. 20. 30. | 

ERIE, a lake of the fourth magnitude 
in North-America, and through which 
runs the line between the United States 
and Upper Canada. D'Etroit R. on 
the W. brings the waters of the great 
lakes with which lake Erie has a com- 
munication on the N. W. and Niaga- 
ra R. on the E. forms its communica- 
tion with the waters of lake Ontario and 
the river St. Lawrence. It is ſituated 
between 41. and 43. N. lat. and be- 
tween 78. 48. and 83. W. long. Its 
form is elliptical. Its length is about 
225 miles; and its medium breadth 
about 40. It affords good navigation 
for ſhipping of any burden. The coat 
on both ſides of the lake is generally fa- 
vourable for the paſſage of batteaux and 
Canoes. Its banks in many places have 
a flat ſandy ſhore, particularly to the 
eaſtwar.i of the peninſula called Long 
Point, which runs upwards of 18 miles 
into the lake, and being compoſed of 
{and is very convenient to haul boats out 
of the ſurf upon it, when the lake is 
too rough for ſailing and rowing ; yet 
in ſome places, chiefly on the S. fide 
towards both ends of the lake, it 
would be dangerous to approach and 
impoſſible to land, by reaſon of the per- 
pendicular height of the rocks. Some 
of theſe, (as at Cayahoga, which are al- 
ready deſcribed) are magnificent beyond 
deſcription, and muſt alſo inſpire dread 
in the boldeſt breaſt, when viewed from 
the water. Lake Erie has a great va- 
riety of fine fiſh, ſuch as ſturgeon, cel, 
white fiſh, trout, perch, &c. Lakes 


Huron and Michigan afford communi- 
cation with lake Erie, by veſlcls of 8 
feet draught. There are portages into 
the waters of lake Erie from the Wa- 


4 fathoms of water afterwards. 
| Hutchins aſcended it in a boat upwards 


ESC 


baſh, Great Miami, Muſkingum, ard 


Alleghany, from 2 to 16 miles. The 


portage between the Ohio and Potow- 


mac will he about 20 miles, when the 
obſtructions in the Monongahela and 
Cheat rivers are removed. 

EkIE's, an Indian nation, called by 


the French du Chat, or Cat-nation. 


They were extirpated by the Troquois 
about the year 1655. Were it not for 
the lake which eſtill bears the name of 
that nation, one would not have known 
that they ever exiſted. 

ERROL, a ſmall town on Jake Umba- 
gog, in the N. eaſternmoſt ſettled part 
of Grafton co. New-Hainpſhire, incor- 
porated in 1774. 

ERVINE, a townſhip in Ontario co. 


New-York. Of its inhabitants 93 are 


qualified to be electors. 

ESCAMBIA, one of the moſt conſider- 
able rivers that fall into the bay of Pen- 
ſacola in Weſt-Florida, empties itſelſ 
near the head of the N. branch, about 
12 or 15 miles from Penſacola, through 
ſeveral marches and channels, which 


have a number of iſlands between them, 


that are overflowed when the water is 
high. A ſhoal near its mouth prevents 
vetiels drawing more than 5 or 6 feet, 


from entering; but there is from 2 to 


of 8o miles, and from the depth of wa- 


ter there, it appeared to be navigab): 


tor pettiaugers many miles further. 1: 


is uncertain where its ſource is. The 


courle is very winding. At the moutli 
of the river on the W. ſide was the 
town of Cambleton, ſettled by French 
Proteſtants in 1766, but was after wards 
abandoned. | 


The lands in general on each ſide of | 


the river, are rich, low or ſwampy, ad- 
mirably adapted for the culture of rice 
or corn. The great number of rivulets 
which fall into this river from the high 
circumjacent country, may be led over 
any part of the rice lands, at any ſeaſon 
of the year. The numerous iſlands at 
the mouth of theriver, ſome of very con- 
ſiderable extent, are not inferior for 
rice to any in America. The fettle- 
ments made by Meſſrs. Tait and Mitch. 
ell, capt. Johnſon, Mr. Mc Ninnon, and 
ſome others, are very evident proofs ot 
this aſſertion; who within two years 
of their firſt ſettlement, had nearly clear- 
ed all the expenſes they had been at in 
| making 
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Capt. | 
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not be ſeen from a ſhip's deck when in 
7 fathom water. 


Here are immenſe numbers of fiſh in 


| bitants ; being the moſt populous, of its 


LT 
waking very conſiderable eftabliſh- 
ments ; and would entirely have done it 
in another year, had not the Spaniards 
taken poſſeſſion of the country. 
EscarARI, a ſmall iſland about 3 
leagues N. of Louiſbourg, in the iſland 
of Cape Breton. 
Esopus. See K:ng ſton, New York, 
ESPIRITU SANTO, ISLES DEL, fi- 
tuated on the 8. W. of Providence, in 
the W.-Indies. See Andros Iles. 
ESPIRITU SANCTO, a bay on the 
W. coaſt of Eaſt Florida, in 27. 8. N. 
lat. It has a good harbour, 4 fathom 
water, and ſafe anchorage ; but the land 
all about the coaſt is very low, and can- 


Several low, ſandy 
iſlands and marches, covered with man- 
grove buſhes, lie before the main land. 


the ſummer time, which may be caught 
with a ſeine, enough to load a ſhip, (if 
the climate would admit of curing 
them) even in a few days. 

ESQUIMAUX, See Labrador and 
New-Britain, 

ESQUIMAUX, a large bay on the La- 
brador coaſt, into which a river of the 
ſame name empties. It lies in the N. 
W. part of the gulf of St. Lawrence, 
near the mouth of the ſtraits of Belle- 
iſle. Eſquimaux iſlands lie acroſs its 
mouth. | 

ESSEQUEBO Diftri& and River, Eſ- 
ſequebo is a diftrict of Dutch Guiana, in 
S. America, and receives its name from 
the large navigable river which waters 
it. See Demerara and Dutch America. 

ESSEX Co. in Maſſachuſetts, is bound- 
ed N. by the ſtate of N. Hampſhire ; E. 
& S. by the ocean, and the town of Chel- 
ſea in Suffolk co.; W. by Middleſex 
co.; in length about 38 miles, in breadth 
25; and is ſhaped triangularly, Chelſea 
being the acute point. The chief iſl- 
ands on its coaft, belonging to it, are 
Cape Anne and Plumb iſlands. It is 
ſubdivided into 22 townſhips, which 
contain 7644 houſes and 57,913 inha- 


ſire, of any in the ſtate, having about 
135 fouls to a ſquare mile. The firſt 
ſettlement in Maſſachuſetts Proper was 
made in Salem, the capital of the coun- 
ty, in 1628, by John Endicot, Eſq. one 
of the original patenters, and many 
years governor 27 the colony. It was 


made a ſhire in 1643, being one of the 
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three into which the colony was firſt 
divided. Eſſex co. pays about one ſe- 
venth part of the ſtate tax, elects foe 
ſenators and counſellors for the govern- 
ment of the commonwealth, and one re- 
preſentative in the legiſlature of the 
United States. 

The face of the country is pleaſingly 
variegated with hills, vales, woods, and 
plains. The land is generally fruitful; 
but is more favourable to barley than 
moſt other parts of the ſtate. Quarries 
of marble and limeſtone are found in 
this county; and the fea coaſt is in- 
dented with a number of good harbours. 
Merrimack river interſects the N. part 
of Eſſex county: between it and the 
New-Hampſhire line are the towns of 
Methuen, Haverhill, Almſbury and Sa- 
liſbury. | 

EssEx Co. in Virginia, is bounded 
E. and N. E. by Rappahannock river, 
which divides it from Richmond. It is 
about 55 miles long and 12 broad, and 
contains 9122 inhabitants, of whom 
5440 are ſlaves, | : 

Ess Ex Co. in New-Jerſey, is in the 
eaſtern part of the ſtate, and divided 
from Staten-Iſland by Newark bay. It 
is about 25 miles in length and $16 in 
breadth, and has three townſhips, viz. 


Newark, Elizabethtown and Acquack- 


anack, which contain 17,785 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 1171 are ſlaves. The 
ſoil is very fertile, and its fruits and 
other productions meet with a quick 
ſale in New-York city. Eſſex coun y 
has within it 7 Preſbyterian churches, 3 
tor Epiicopalians, 1 for Anabaptiſts, 
and 2 tor Dutch Calviniſts. 

Es5SEx Co. in Vermont, is the north- 
ealternmoſt in the ſtate. | 

ESSEX, a townſhip in Chittenden co. 
Vermont, contains 354 inhabitants. It 
lies between Jericho on the S. E. and 
Colcheſter on the N. W. 

EsTaPa, or Eftape, a town belong- 
ing to the province of Tabaſco, and au- 
dience of Mexico, in New-Spain, N. 
America. It is mentioned by Dampier. 
as ſituated on Tabaſco R. 4 leagues be- 
yond Villa de Moſe. It is ſaid to be a 
place of conſiderable trade; and ſo 


ſtrong, that it repulſed capt. Hewet, 
when he attacked it with 200 deſperate 
buccaneers. | 

ESTAPO, a ſtrong town in New- 
Spain, inhabited by Spaniard 5 and na- 
tive Americans; ſituated at tl. (mouth 
bs 3 | | of 


E US 
N. lat. 17 30. 
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of the river Tlaluc. 
W. long. 103. 5. 

ESTHER Town, in Lancaſter co. 
Pennſylvania, fituated on the E. bank 
of Suiquehannah R. a little N. of Har- 
riſburg. 

ETECHIMINES, Indian nations on the 
borders of Nova- Scotia. See Malecites 
and Scuadicł. 

EUPHASEE, the ancient name of Hi - 
waſſee R. in Tenneſſee; alſo the name 
of an Indian town on its S. W. bank, 
28 miles from its mouth. See Hiwwaſſe. 

EUSTACE, or Euftacia, called allo 
' Metanzas, or Slaughter, (from a butch- 
ery made on it by the Spaniards.) It is 
an inconſiderable iſland, about 20 miles 
in circuit. It forms, with a long point 
of land, the entrance to the harbour of 
St. Auguſtine, in Eaſt-Florida. 

EUusSTATIA Town, in the iſland of 
Fuſtatia or Euſtatius, in the Caribbean 
fea in the Weſt-Indies. N. lat. 17. 29. 
W. long. 63. 5. | 

EUSTATIUsS, ST. or Euſtatia, is the 
chief iſland belonging to the Dutch in 
the Weſt- Indies, ſituated in the Carib- 
bean ſea, in 17. 29. N. lat. and in 63. 
10. W. long. and 3 leagues N. W. of 
St. Chriſtopher's It is only a moun- 


tain, about 29 miles in compaſs, riſing 


out of the ſea, like a pyramid, and al- 
moſt round ; but though ſo ſmall and 


inconveniently laid out by nature, the 


induſtry of the Dutch has turned it to 
o 1 account, that it is ſaid to con- 
tain 5000 whites, and 15,000 negroes. 
The ſides of the mountains are laid 
out in very pretty ſettlements ; but they 
have neither ſprings nor rivers. The 
produce is chiefly ſugar and tobacco. 
This iſland, as well as Curaſſou, is 
engaged in the Spaniſh contraband 
trade, for which, however, it is not ſo 
well fituated; and it has drawn the 
fame advantage from its conſtant neu- 
trality. But in the laſt war between 
Great-Britain and Holland, admiral 
Rodney, having been {ent to reduce it 
with a conſiderable land and ſea force, 
obliged it to ſurrender at diſcretion, on 


the zd of February, 1781. The private 
property of the inhabitants was confiſ- 


cated, with a degree of rigour very un- 
common among civilized nations, and 
very inconſiſtent with the humanity and 
generoſity by which. the Britiſh nation 
wed to be characterized. The reaſon 
alſigued was, that the inhabitants of St, 
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Euſtatius had aſſiſted France and the 
United States with naval and other ſtores. 
The Britiſh merchants, as well as thoſe 
of France and America, ſuffered im- 
menſe loſs by effects depoſited in this 
iſland. On the 27th of November, the 
ſame year, it was retaken by the French, 
under the command of the marquis de 
Bouille, who had an inconſiderable 
force. The Dutch firſt took poſleiſion 
of this iſland in the year 1635. 

EvANSHAu, the capital of Wythe 
co. in Virginia, is ſituated on the E. ſide 
of Reedy creek, which falls into the 
Great Kanhaway, Woods or New river. 
It contains a court-houle, gaol, and a- 
bout 25 houſes; 40 miles W. by S. of 
Chriſtianburg, 242 in a like direction 
from Richniond, and 518 8. W. by W. 
of Philadelphia. 

EvksHAM, atownſhip in Burlington 
co. New-Jerley, ſituated between the 
forks of Moore's creek, which runs N. 
weſterly to Delaware R. It is 7 miles 
eaſterly of Haddonfield, 16 E. of Phila- 
delphia, and 25 S. of Burlington. 

Here is an Indian ſettlement, called 
Edge Pittick, a tract of land reſerved 
by the ancient natives. They have ſome 
hundreds of acres of improved lands, 
about 30 houſes, and a meeting-houſc. 
They formerly had a miniſter of their 
own order, who ſtatedly officiated in 
the Indian language. 

EXETER, a poſt town in Rockingham 
co. New-liampſhire, and, next to Porti- 
mouth, the moſt conſiderable {ſea-port 
town in the ſtate, It is ſituated at the 
head of navigation on Swamſcot, or Ex- 
eter R. a branch of the Piſcataqua, 15 
miles S. W. of Portſmouth, and a like 
diſtance N. W. of Newburyport, in 
Eſſex co. Maſſachuſetts. The tide riſcs 
here 11 feet. It is well ſituated for a 
manufacturing town, and has already a 
duck manufactory in its infancy, 6 law 
mills, a fulling mill, ſlitting mill, paper 
mill, ſnuff mill, 2 chocolate and 10 griit 
mills, iron works, and 2 printing offices, 
The ſaddlery buſineſs is carried on here 
to greater extent, than in any town on 
this fide Philadelphia. Before the re- 
volution thip-building was a profitable 
butineſs ; and the veſſels were employed 
in the Weſt-India trade, Notwith- 
ſtanding the loſs of this market, there 
are four or five veſſels, of different bur- 
den, built here annually ; the river be- 


ing capable of floating down thole of 
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£50 tons. An equal number is alſo 
employed in the foreign trade, chiefly to 
the Weſt-Indies. The ſituation of this 
lace bids fair for extenſive population, 
The public edifices are 2 Congregation- 
al churches, an elegant building appro- 
priated for the academy, a handſome and 
capacious court-houſe, and a gaol. The 
public offices of the ſtate are kept here 
at preſent. Beſides the celebrated Ex 
eter academy, there are here an Engliſh 
ſchool, and 6 or 8 private ſchools, chiet- 

ly for females. | 
This townſhip is of irregular figure, 
and about 4 miles ſquare. It was in- 
corporated in 1638; prior to which, 
it had the name of Swamfcot Falls, 
trom the falls of the river, which ſepa- 


rate the freſh from the tide water; 


where the body of the town is ſituated ; 
chiefly on the weſtern fide of the river. 
The number of inhabitants in 1775, was 
1741—and in 1790, 1722. It lies 54 
miles N. of Boſton, and 402 N. E. of 
Philadelphia. N. lat 42. 59. W. long. 71. 

6 Phillips Exeter Academy“ was 
founded and endowed by the hon. John 
Phillips, LL. D. of Exeter, and incor- 
porated by act of Aſſembly in 1781. 
It is a very reſpectable and uſeful in- 
ſtitution, under the inſpection of a 
board of truſtees, and the immediate 
government and inſtruction of a precep- 
tor and an aſſiſtant. It has a fund of 
| £+15,000, a part of which is in lands 
not yet productive. The preſent an- 
nual income, is £.480. It has com- 
monly between 50 and 60 ſtudents. In 
1794, a building was erected, 76 by 36 
feet, two ſtories high; which in point 
of convenience, and perhaps elegance, 
is exceeded by few buildings of the 
Kind in the United States. 

EXETER, the N. weſternmoſt town- 
ſhip in Waſhington co. Rhode-Iſland 
ſtate, has North-Kingſton on the E. and 
Voluntown, in Connecticut, on the W. 
The ſeveral branches of Wood R. unite 
here, and take a S. courſe between 
Hopkinton and Richmond. It contains 
2495 inhabitants, of whom 37 are ſlaves. 

EXETER, a townſhip in Luzern co. 

Pennſylvania. 
_ EXETER, a town in New-Hanover co. 
in Wilmington diſtrict, N. Carolina; 
ſituated on the N. E. branch of Cape 
Fear, about 36 miles N. from Wilming- 
ton, and 22 from the N. river. 


ExvuMa J/e, one of the Bahama iſles, | 
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ſituated on the E. of the Great Bank, 


between Stocking ifles on the S. W. and 


Long-ifle on the E. Is is now uninha- 
bited, excepting two families, yet is one 
of the beſt of the Bahamas, not only 


for its fertility, but for the excellence 


of its anchoring ground, in the Sound 
to which it gives name; where all the 
Britiſh navy could ride in fafety, N. 
lat. 24. 30. W. long. 74. 30. | 


Ex uMaA Sound, lies E. of the Great 


Bahama Bank, between it and the ifle 
of Guanahani. N. lat. 24. W. long. 75, 


F 


NABIANE, a river in Louiſiana, 
1 which runs S. eaſtward into the 
Mifſſifippi, in N. lat. 39. 30.3 16 miles 
above Jaftioni R. and 50 below the 
Iowa town and rapids. 

Fanlus, one of the military town- 
ſhips in New- York. | 

FaiRFax Co. in Virginia, is about 
25 miles long, and 18 broad; on the 
W. bank of Potowmack river. It con- 
tains 12,320 inhabitants; of whom 4574 
are ſlaves. Chief town, Alexandria. 


FAIRFAX, a townſhip in Franklin co. 


Vermont, E. of Georgia, and on the 
bank of La Moille R. and contains 254 
inhabitants; and is about 9 miles from 
lake Champlain. ; 
FAIRFIELD, a plantation in Lincoln 
co. diſtri& of Maine, on the S. E. bank 
of Kennebeck R. S. of Canaan, and op- 
poſite Hancock ; about 17 miles from 
Pittſtown, and 7 from Fort Halifax. It 
contains 492 inhabitants, and is 225 
miles N. E. of Boſton. 
FAIRFIELD, a new townſhip in Her- 
kemer county, New-York. _ 
FAIRFIELD, a townſhip in Franklin 
co. Vermont, E. of St. Alban's; and 
contains 129 inhabitants. It is 13 miles 
S. of the Canada line, and as far from 
the neareſt part of lake Champlain. 
FAIRFIELD, a townſhip in Wafhing- 
ton co. New-York. By the ſtate cen- 
ſus of 1796, 29 f its. inhabitants are 
electors. | 
FAIRFIELD, a townſhip in Cumber- 
land co. New- Jerſey, on Cohanzy creek, 
and at the head of Black creek; 25 
miles 8. by E. of Salem, in Salem co. 
FAIRFIELD Co. in Connecticut, is the 
8. weſternmoſt in the ſtate; bounded 
L | W. 
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W, by the ſtate of New-York, E. by 
New- Haven co. N. by Litchfield, and 8. 
by Long-Iſland found. Its ſhape is very 
irregular, It is divided into 13 town- 
ſhips, of which Fairfield and Danbury 
are the chief; and contains 36,250 in- 
habitants including 433 ſlaves. It is 
ſeparated from New-Haven co. and part 
of Litchfield co. by Stratford R. The 
other parts of the country are watered 
by ſmall ſtreams, as Sagatuck, Saſco, 
Peganook, Five Mile, Rodens, Mill, 
and Mayamus rivers. Several harbours, 
and a number of {mall iſles lie along the 
ſound, in the towns of Greenwich, 
Stamford, Norwalk, Fairfield, and Strat- 
ford. The tace of the county 1s rough, 
but the ſoil is good. 

FAIRFIELD, the Unquowa of the In- 
dians, a poſt town and port of entry of 
Connecticut, and capital of the above 
county, is pleaſantly ſituated on Mill- 
Run, a little above its entrance into 
Long. Iſland ſound, 22 miles S. W. by 
W. of New-Haven, and 64 From New- 
York. It contains about 200 houſes, 


a neat Congregational church, and a 
court-houſe. About 4 miles N. W. of 
the body of the town, and in the town- 
ſhip is the beautiful pariſh of Green- 


field, in which is a flouriſhing academy. 
A high eminence in the centre of the 
pariſh commands a delightful proſpect, 
Fairfield was ſettled from Weatherſ- 
field in 1639, and in 1736 contained 
400 families, It was burnt by a party 
of tories and Britiſh, under the com- 
mand of gov. Tryon, in 1777; the loſs 
ſuſtained, amounted to upwards of 
4 40, ooo. Fairfield carries on a con- 
ſiderable trade to the W. Indies. The 
exports for one year, ending Sept. zoth, 
1794, amounted to 77,425 dollars. 
FalklELn, a townſhip in Weſt- 
moreland co. Pennſylvania. 
FAIRFIELD Co. in Camden diſtrict, 
S. Carolina, between Wateree R. which 
divides it from Lancafter co. and Broad 
R. which ſeparates it from Newbury 
and Union counties. It contains 6138 
white inhabitants, and 148 5 ſlaves. Its 
chief town is Winſborough. 
FAIRHAVEN, in Briſtol co. Maſſa- 
chuſetts, lies on the N. W. fide of Buz- 
zard's bay, and on the eaſtern fide of 
Accuſhnet river, oppoſite to Bedford; 
W fee. 
FAIRHAVEXN, a conſiderable town- 
ſhip in Rutland co. Vermont, N. W. of 


} 


lege. 
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Poultney. It contains $45 inhabitants, 
and is 51 miles N. of Benning ton. 

FAIRLEE, a townihip in Orange co. 
Vermont, on the W. bank of Connecti- 
cut R. 16 miles N. of Dartmouth Col- 
The townſhip 1s hilly, but of a 
good ſoil, and has ſeveral glades of ex- 
cellent land. It contains 463 inhabit- 


ants, 


FalR WEATHER, CAPE, on the E. 
coaſt of Patagonia, in 8. America, lies 
northerly from Cape Virgin Mary. 8. 
lat. 51. 45. W. long. from Greenwich 
68. 10. | 

FALKLAND Jes, lie at no great dif. 
tance from the ſtraits of Magellan, at 
the utmoſt extremity of S. America, 
between 50. and 56. W. long. and 51, 
and 53. S. lat. Theſe iflands were dil. 
covered by Sir Richard Hawkins, in 
1594; the chief of the two iflands he 
named Hawkins Maidenland, in honour 
of Queen Elizabeth. The foil of theſe 
iflands is bad, and the ſhores are beaten 
by perpetual ſtorms. A Britiſh ſettle- 
ment was made here, of which they were 
diſpoſſeſſed by the Spaniards, in 1770, 
ſoon after it had been eſtabliſhed. The 
Spaniards now ſend criminals to theſe in- 
hoſpitable ſhores from their ſettlements 
in America, 

FALL K. is an inconſiderable ſtream, 
riſing in Watuper Pond, in Rhode-Iſl 
and, and after a ſhort N. W. courte, 
empties into Taunton river. 

FALLS, a townſhip in Bucks county, 
Pennſylvania. 

FALLEN C1TY, or Old Jeruſalem, a 
range of rocks among the Virgin iſles 
in the Weſt-Indies, S. W. of Virgin 
Gorda. N. lat. 18. 10. W. long. 62. 53. 

FaLLING Spring, a branch of James 
R. in Virginia, where it is called Jack- 
ſon's river, riſing in the mountain 20 miles 
S. W. of the Warm Spring. The water 
falls over the rock 200 feet, which is a- 
bout go feet higher than the fall! of Nia- 
gara. Between the ſheet of water and the 
rock below, a man may walk acroſs dry. 

FALMOUTH, a townſhip, formerly 
including Portland, in Cumberland co. 
Maine, containing 2991 inhabitants. It 
is ſituated on Catco bay, 120 miles N. 
N. E. of Boſton. Incorporated in 1718. 
_ FaLMOUTH, a townſhip in Hants 
co. Nova Scotia; ſituated on the S. E. 
fide of the Baſin of Minas oppoſite 
Windſor, 28 miles N. W. of Halifax. 

FALMOUTH, a maritime townſhip in 

33 oo Barnſtable 


Barnftable co. Maſſachuſetts, ſituated 
on the N. E. part of the Vineyard ſound, 


and contains an Epiſcopalian church 


ladelphia. Conſiderable quantities of 


vania, in Bucks co. 28 miles N. E. of 


eatrance of Davis's ſtraits; North Ame - 
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on the W. fide of the bay of its name; 
77 miles S. E. by S. of Boſton, 18 from 
Sandwich, and 9 from Holme's Hole. 
It was incorporated in 1686, and con- 
tains 1637 inhabitants. N. lat. 41. 
33 W. long. 70. 35. It is a poſt town. 

FALMOUTH, a poſt town in Stafford 
co. Virginia, ſituated on the N. bank of 
Rappahannock river, nearly oppoſite to 
Frederickſburg, It is irregularly built, 


and about 150 houſes. It is 23 miles 
$. W. of Dumfries, 70 N. by E. of 
Richmond, and 207 S. weſterly of Phi- 


tobacco are inſpected here. 

FaLMOUTH, a town in Lancaſter co. 
Pennſylvania, fituated on the S. E. fide 
of Conawago creek, 20 miles weſterly ot 
Lancaſter. It has been lately laid out. 

FALMOUTH, a town and harbour on 
the S. ſhore of the iſland of Antigua, in 
the Weſt-Indies. It has Engliſh harbour 
on the E. and Rendezvous bay on the 
W.; and fituated in St. Panl's pariſh, 
at the N. W. corner of tke harbour, 
which is well fortified. 

FALMOUTH, in the ifland of Jamai- 
ca, in the Weſt-Indies, commonly call- 
ed the Point, is ſituated on the 8. fide 
of Martha Brae harbour; and including 
the adjoining villages of Martha Brae 
and the Rock, is compoſed of 220 
houſes. Here 30 capital ſtationed ſhips 
load for Great Britain, excluſive of 
{loops and ſmaller craft. | _ 

FALSE Cape Horn, the ſouth-weſtern 
point of Terra del Fuego, 

FALSINGTON, a village in Pennfyl- 


a 


Philadelphia. 

FAMINE Port, a fortreſs ſeated on 
the N. E. coaſt of the ſtraits of Magel- 
lun, in 8. America. Here a Spaniſh 
garriſon periſhed for want; ſince which 
time it has been neglected. S. lat. 55. 
44. W. long. 70. 20. 

FANNET, a townſhip in Franklin co. 


Pennſylvania. 


FAQUIER Co. in Virginia, is hound- 
ed N. by Loudon and E. by Prince 
William. Tt is about 55 miles long 
and 20 broad, and contains 17,892 in- 
babitants, of whom 6642 are ſlaves. 

FAREWELL, CAPE, the S. point of 
Weſt Greenland, on the N. fide of the 
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rica, N. lat. 59. 37. W. long. 42. 42. 
FARMINGTON, a very flonriſhing 
townſhip of excellent land, in Lincoln 
co. diſtrit of Maine, on. Sandy river, 
35 miles N. W. of Hallowell, 30 fame 
courſe from Harrington, and 204 N. N. 
F. of Boſton. Number of inhabitants, 
about 1200. A very few years ſince 
this townſhip was a wilderneſs, 
FARMINGTON, a large, pleaſant, and 
wealthy town in Hartford co. Connec- 
ticut, 10 miles S. W. of Hartford city, 
32 N. E. of New- Haven, and 22 E. of 
Litchfield. Farmington river, a water 
of Conne&icut, meanders delightfully 
through charming intervales, which 
beautify and enrich this town. The 


houſes, in the compact part of this 


town, ſtand chiefly on a ſtreet which 
runs N. and S. along the gentle decliv- 
ity of a hill, which aſcends E. of the in- 
tervales; about the centre of the ſtreet 
ſtands a large and handſome Congrega- 
tional church. This town was ſettled 
as early as 1645, and its limits then 
were very extenſive. Several towns 
have been ſince taken from it. 
FARMINGTON, a ſmall river of Con- 
necticut. which paſſes through the town 
of Farmington, where it receives Cam- 
bridge or Poquabock R. from the S. W. 
when it acquires the name of Windſor 
R. and falls into Connecticut R. in the 


town of Windſor, about 4 miles above 


Hartford city. - 

FavouRkABLE Lale, in N. lat. 52.48. 
W. long. 93. 10. is the ſource of two 
large rivers, at the mouth of one of 
which, emptying into Winnipeg lake, 
ſtands the Canadian houſe. The other 
is the S. W. branch of Severn river. 


Fawn, a townſhipin Vork co. Penn- 
ſylvania. 


FAYETTE, a ſettlement in Tioga co. 
New-Vork, between the Unadilla and 
the main branch of the Chenengo. It is 
laid out into 100 lots of a ſquare mile 
each, as nearly as the ground will per- 


mit. 


FAYETTE Co. in Pennſylvania, is 
bounded N. by *Vettmoreland, 8. by 
part of Maryland and Virginia, and W. 
by Monongahela R. It is 39 miles in 
length and 29 in-breadth, and contains 
473, 280 acres; divided into 11 town- 
ſhips, of which Union is the chief. The 
number of inhabitants is 13, 325, of 
whom 282 are ſlaves. f 

FAYETTE, a difirict of N. Carolina, 

L 4 comprehending 
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comprehending 6 counties, viz. Moore, 
Cumberland, Sampſon, Richmond, Ro- 
beſon, and Anſon, It is bounded N. 
by Hillſborough, S. E. by Wilmington 
and Newbern, W. by Saliſbury, and 8. 
by the ſtate of 8. Carolina. It is 120 
miles in length, and 50 in breadth, and 
contains 34,020 inhabitants, of whom 
5,678 are ſlaves. 

FAYETTEVILLE, ſo called in honour 
of the Marquis La Fayette, a flouriſhing 
poſt town of North-Carolina, the feat 
of juſtice for the above diſtrict, and plea- 
ſantly fituated in Cumberland co. on 
the W. fide of the N. W. branch of 
Cape Fear R. nearly at the head of navi: 
gation, and 100 miles above Wilming- 
ton, and 61 ſoutherly of Raleigh. On 
the bank of the river, ſtand a few build- 
Ings and the tobacco warehouſes, which 
have received in one ſeaſon 6ooo hhds. 
of tobacco, equal in quality to that of 
Peterſburgh. The compact part of the 
town is ſituated about a mile from the 
river, near the junction of Blount's and 
Croſs creek; on which laſt it is chiefly 
erected, and from that circumſtance 
was tormerly nained Croſs Creek. On 
both ſides the creek are about 400 
Houles, 2 handſome edifices for the ſu- 
preme, diſtrict, and county courts, and 
the nieetings of the town officers and its 
citizens. The Free Maſons' lodge is 
alſo a large and handſome building. 
The town is regularly laid out, and its 
principal ſtreets are 100 feet wide. Here 
are three mills, two conſiderable diſtil- 
leries and breweries, and ſeveral exten- 
ive tan yards. The trade to Wilming- 
ton is very conſiderable, to which it 
tends down tobacco, wheat, flour, beef, 
pork, flax-ſced, hemp, cotton, butter, 
lumber, ſaves, naval ſtores, &c. The 
boats uſed in tranſporting theſe articles 
to Wilmington, contain about 120 bar- 
rels, and make their returns of Euro- 
pean and India goods, &c, in from 10 
to 20 days. The ſituation of the town 
is agreeable and healthy, and well adapt- 
ed for eſtabliſhing manufactories. The 
country immediately round the town is 
conſiderably elevated, and the ſoil dry 
and barren; but near the water courſes, 
which are numerous, the foil is as rich 
as any in the ſtate. Since the fire in 
1792, which deſtroyed many houſes, 
the people begin to build with brick, 
which are here made of a good quality, 
aud {old reaſouably, The town ſtands 
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in a ſettlement of Scotch Highlanders, 
and is 55 miles N. W. of Camden in 
8. Carolina, 100 8. W. of Tarborough, 
147 8. W. by S. of Halifax, 379 S. by 
W. of Waſhington city, and 526 S. W 
by S. of Philadelphia. 


rounded by Clarke, Bourbon, Scott, 
Franklin, Woodford, Maddiſon, and 
Mercer counties. Chief town Lexing- 
ton. | 

FAYSTOWN, a townſhip in Chitten. 
den co. Vermont, uninhabited in 1790. 

FEAR PoixT, CAPE, at the mouth 
„of Cape Fear R. in N. Carolina, 4 
miles 8. 8. E. of the light-houſe on 
Bald Head. = 

FEDERAL City. See Waſhington city. 


land, on the E. fide of Cheſapeak bay, 
ſituated on Marſhy Hope creck, partly 
in Dorcheſter and partly in Caroline co. 
5 miles E.N.E. of Hunting-Creek town, 
and about 2o N. E. of Cambridge, 


northern town of Popayan, a diſtrict ot 
Terra Firma, S. America. It is fitu- 
ated 200 miles N. of Popayan city, near 
the confines of the province of Cartha- 
gena, on the banks of St. Martha river, 
and near 180 miles S. of its conflux witl. 
the Magdalena. 
ants removed from Antiochia, 1 5 leagues 
from it, now an inconſiderable place, 
whereas Santa Fe d' Antiochia is a conſi- 


derable place, and capital of the audi- 


ence of Santa Fe. | 

FE DE Ba OTA, SANTA, the capi- 
tal of New-Granada, S. America, ſitua- 
ted on the banks of the little river Pati, 
a water of the Magdalena; is 180 miles 


E. of the bottom of Bonaventura bay. 


It is an arch-biſhop's ſee, and the {eat 
of an univerſity founded by king Philip 
III. in 1610, Near this city are gold 
mines. The air is temperate and health- 
ful, and proviſions plenty. 
10.W, long. 74. 5. | 

Fx, or Fox, SANTA, a place in the 
middle of Veragua, a province in the 
audience of Guatimala, in North Ame- 
rica, where the king of Spain keeps of- 
ficers for caſting and refining gold. It 
ſtands at the ſource of a river which runs 
into the North Sea. 

FE, SANTA, the capital of New-Mex- 
ico, in N. America. It is ſituated near 
the ſource of Rio del Nort, 130 leagues 
| from its mouth, in the gulf of Mexico. 


FAYETTE, a co. of Kentucky, ſur- 


FEDERALSBURG, a village in Mary- 


FE D'ANT1lOCHIA, SANTA, the moſt 


Thither the inhabit- 


8. lat. 4. 
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Ayerſton and Eveſham; about 15 miles 
E. of Philadelphia, and 11 S. of Bur- 
lington city. TOR 4 
ForEesT, a ſmall iſland in the Britiſh 
territories, at the mouth of Lake Onta- 
rio, between which and Grand Ifland 
is a narrow channel. It lies 9 miles 
ſoutherly of Fort Frontinac, and 6 N, 
weſterly of Roebuck I. in the {ame lake, 
and within the line of the United 
States. | 


FokKED DEER, a navigable river in 


Tenneſſee, which runs weſterly into 
Miſſiſippi R. between the Obian and 
Hatchy. It is about 76 yards wide, 7 
miles from its mouth. 

Fokks, a townſhip in Northampton 
co. Pennſylvania. | 

FORMOSE, a {mall ſettlement at the 
S. E. end of Newfoundland iſland, at the 
head of Bear Cove. 

ForT BALIZE,at the mouth of Miſſi- 
ſippi river, lies 105 miles below the city 
of New-Orleans. 

Fokr BLOUNT, ſtands on Cumber- 
land R. in the ſtate of Tenneſſee. 


 ForxT BREWINGTON, in New-York 


ſtate, is ſituated at the W. end of Onei- 
da Lake, and on the N. ſide of Onon- 
dago R. at its mouth in the lake. 

ORT CHARTRES, in the N. W. 


territory, is ſituated on the E. bank of 


Miſſiſippi R. 6 miles W. by S. of St. 
Phillips, and 19 W. N. W. of Kaſkaſ- 
Klas village. 5 

FoRT DAUPHIN, a ſmall lake, or 
rather arm of Little Winnipeg lake, and 
welt of it. 

FoRT EDWARD, a pleaſant village in 
Waſhington co. New-York, on the E. 
bank of Hudſon R. 49 miles N. of Al- 
bany. It has its name from the large 
fort built here in 1755; of which there 
are no remains but large mounds of 
earth. 

FoRT ANNE, a village on the head 
waters of Wood creek, in Waſhington 
co. New-York, Go miles N. E. of Al- 
bany city. It has its name from a (mall 
picket fort, erected in the reign of 
Queen Anne, of which there is no veſ- 
tige left, 1 

FORT GEORGE, lies at the S. end of 
lake George, 62 miles N. of Albany. 
Here are the remains of the old forts, 
George, and William Henry. The ſitu- 
ation is pleaſant, but there is hard- 
ly the appearance of a village. See 
George, labs, 


inhabitants, 26 miles S. of Boſton. 


rapid. 
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FoRTROYAL, in the iſland of Grena- 
da, See St. George's. | | 
FoRTROYAL, one of the principal 
towns in the iſland of Martinco, in the 
Weſt-Indies. It is the ſeat of govern= 
ment in the iſland ; its ſtreets are regu= 
lar, the houſes agreeable, and the peo- 
ple gay and luxurious. The citadel 
which defends the town coſt the French 
C. 32 5, ooo ſterling, The harbour here 
is one of the beſt in the Weſt-Indies, 
and the ſhips of war winter in it. | 
FORTUNE, a large bay towards the 
S. W. part of Newfoundland iflandz 
acroſs the mouth of which lies Micklon 


| iſland, and S. of it Peter's iſland. This 


extenſive bay is interſperſed with ſmall 
iſles, and within it are many bays. It 
has great depth of water throughout. 

FosTER, a townſhip in Providence 
co. Rhode-TIfland, containing 2268 in- 
habitants; 17 miles weſterly of Provi- 
dence, and 31 N. W. of Newport. 

FOXBOROUGH, a townſhip in Nor- 
folk co. Maſſachuſetts, containing 674 
It 
was formerly a part of Dorcheſter, and 
was incorporated in 1778. BE: 

Fox, a river in the N. W. territory, 
which riſes in the S. and runs about 50 
miles N. where it approaches very near 
to, and parallel with, Ouiſconſin, a N. 
caſtern branch of the Miſſihppi river. 
From the Great Carrying Place here, 
through lake Winnebago, it runs eaſt= 
erly, then N. E. to bay Puan, about 
180 miles. From the carrying place to 
Winnebago it is navigable for canoes 4 
or 5 miles. From bay Puan its cur- 
rent is gentle; from thence to Winne- 
bago lake it is full of rocks and very 
Its breadth is between 70 and 
100 yards. The land on its borders is 
good, thinly wooded with hickory, oak, 
and hazel, See Ouiſconſing and M inne- 
Lago. | 

Fox, a northern water of Tllinois 
river, 34 miles below the mouth of Plein 
river. 

FRAMINGHAM, a townſhip in Mid- 
dleſex co. Maſſachuſetts, containing 
1598 inhabitants. It was incorporated 
in 1700, and is 24 miles W. S. W. of 
Boſton, | : 

FRANCESTOWN, an interior town- 
ſhip in Hillſborough co. New-Hamp- 
ſhire, on the E. ſide of Contecook R. 
about 21 miles to the S. W. of Con- 


cord. It was in incorporated in 17225 
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comprehending 6 counties, viz, Moore, 
Cumberland, Sampſon, Richmond, Ro- 
beſon, and Anſon. It is bounded N. 
by Hillſborough, S. E. by Wilmington 
and Newbern, W. by Saliſbury, and S. 
by the ſtate of 8. Carolina. It is 120 
miles in length, and* 0 in breadth, and 
contains 34,020 inhabitants, of whom 
5,678 are ſlaves. 
FAYETTEVILLE, ſo called in honour 
of the Marquis La Fayette, a flouriſhing 
oft town of North-Carolina, the feat 
of juſtice for the above diſtrict, and plea- 
ſantly fituated in Cumberland co. on 
the W. ſide of the N. W. branch of 
Cape Fear R. nearly at the head of navi- 


gation, and 100 miles above Wilming- 


ton, and 61 ſoutherly of Raleigh. On 
the bank of the river, ſtand a few build- 
ings and the tobacco warehouſes, which 
have received in one ſeaſon 6000 hhds. 


of tobacco, equal in quality to that of 


Peterſburgh. The compact part of the 
town is fituated about a mile from the 
ri ver, near the junction of Blount's and 
Croſs creek ; on which laſt it is chiefly 
erected, and from that circumſtance 
was formerly named Croſs Creek. On 
both ſides the creek are about 400 
Houles, 2 handſome edifices for the ſu- 
preme, diſtrict, and county courts, and 
the nieetings of the town officers and its 
citizens. The Free Maſons' lodge is 
alſo a large and handſome building. 
'The town 1s regularly laid out, and its 
principal ſtreets are 100 feet wide. Here 
are three mills, two conſiderable diſtil- 
Jeries and breweries, and ſeveral exten- 
five tan yards, The trade to Wilming- 
ton is very conſiderable, to which it 
tends down tobacco, wheat, flour, beef, 
pork, flax-ſeed, hemp, cotton, butter, 
lumber, ſtaves, naval ftures, &c. The 
boats uſed in tranſporting theſe articles 
to Wilmington, contain about 120 bar- 
rels, and make their returns of Euro- 
pean and India goods, &c. in from 10 
to 20 days. The fituation of the town 
is agreeable and healthy, and well adapt- 
ed for eſtabliſhing manufactories. The 
country immediately round the town is 
conſiderably elevated, and the ſoil dry 
and barren; but near the water courſes, 
which are numerous, the foil is as rich 
as any in the ſtate. Since the fire in 
1792, whicu deſtroyed many houſes, 
the people begin to build with brick, 
which are here made of a good quality, 
and {old reaſouably, The town ſtands 
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in a ſettlement of Scotch Highlanders, 
and is 55 miles N. W. of Camden in 
8. Carolina, 100 S. W. of Tarborough, 
147 S. W. by S. of Halifax, 379 S. by 
W. of Waſhington city, and 526 S. W. 
by S. of Philadelphia. 

FAYETTE, a co. of Kentucky, ſur. 
rounded by Clarke, Bourbon, Scott, 
Franklin, Woodford, Maddiſon, and 
Mercer counties. Chief town Lexing- 
ton. | 

FAYSTOWN, a townſhip in Chitten- 
den co. Vermont, uninhabited in 1790, 

FEAR PoinT, CAPE, at the mouth 
.of Cape Fear R. in N. Carolina, 4. 
miles 8. 8. E. of the light-houſe on 
Bald Head, | : 
FEDERAL City. See Waſhington city. 
 FEDERALSBURG, a village in Mary- 
land, on the E. fide of Cheijapeak bay, 
ſituated on Marſny Hope creck, partly 
in Dorcheſter and partly in Caroline co. 
5 miles E. N. E. of Hunting-Creek town, 
and about 20 N. E. of Cambridge, 

FE D'ANT1lOCHIA, SANTA, the moſt 
northern town of Popayan, a diftrict of 
Terra Firma, S. America. It is fitu- 
ated 200 miles N. of Popayan city, near 
the confines of the province of Cartha- 
gena, on the banks of St. Martha river, 
and near 180 miles S. of its conflux with 
the Magdalena. Thither the inhabit- 
ants removed from Antiochia, 1 5 leagues 
from it, now an inconſiderable place, 
whereas Santa Fe d' Antiochia is a conſi- 
derable place, and capital of the audi- 
ence of Santa Fe. 

FE DE BaGOTA, SANTA, the capi- 
tal of New-Granada, S, America, ſitua- 
ted on the banks of the little river Pati, 
a water of the Magdalena is 180 miles 
E. of the bottom of Bonaventura bay. 
It is an arch-biſhop's ſee, and the {eat 
of an univerſity founded by king Philip 
III. in 1610. Near this city are gold 
mines. The air is temperate and health- 
ful, and proviſions plenty. S. lat. 4. 
10. W. long. 74. 5. 

FE, or Foy, SANTA, a place in the 
middle of Veragua, a province in the 
audience of Guatimala, in North Ame- 
rica, where the king of Spain keeps ot- 
ficers for caſting and refining gold. It 
ſtands at the ſource of ariver which runs 
into the North Sea, 

FE, SANTA, the capital of New-Mex- 
ico, in N. America. It is ſituated near 


the ſource of Rio del Nort, 130 leagues 


from its mouth, in the gulf of Mexico. 


FOR 

Ayerſton and Eveſham; about 15 miles 
E. of Philadelphia, and 11 S. of Bur- 
lington city. | þ 

Foxx, a ſmall iſland in the Britiſh 
| territories, at the mouth of Lake Onta- 
rio, between which and Grand Iſland 
is a narrow channel, It lies 9 miles 
ſoutherly of Fort Frontinac, and 6 N. 
weſterly of Roebuck I. in the ſame lake, 
and within the line of the United 
States. 8 


Fok KED DEER, a navigable river in 
Tenneſſee, which runs weſterly into 


Miffiſippi R. between the Obian and 
Hatchy. It is about 76 yards wide, 7 
miles trom its mouth. | 

Fokks, a townſhip in Northampton 

co. Pennſylvania. 

FORMOSE, a {mall ſettlement at the 
S.E. end of Newfoundland ifland, at the 
head of Bear Cove. 

FoR T BALIZE, at the mouth of Miſſi- 
ſippi river, lies 105 miles below the city 
of New-Orleans. | 

FoRT BLOUNT, ſtands on Cumber- 

land R. in the ſtate of Tenneſſee. 
For BREWINGTON, in New-York 
ſtate, is ſituated at the W. end of Onei- 
da Lake, and on the N. ſide of Onon- 
dago R. at its mouth in the lake. 

FokT CHARTRES, in the N. W. 


territory, is ſituated on the E. bank of 


Miſſiſippi R. 6 miles W. by S. of St. 
Phillips, and 19 W. N. W. of Kaſkaſ- 
kias village. 

FoRT DAUPHIN, a ſmall lake, or 
rather arm of Little Winnipeg lake, and 
weſt of it. 

ForT EDWARD, a pleaſant village in 
Wafhington co. New-York, on the E. 
bank of Hudſon R. 49 miles N. of Al- 
bany. It has its name from the large 
fort built here in 1755; of which there 


are no remains but large mounds of 
earth, 


FoRT ANNE, a village on the head 
waters of Wood creek, in Waſhington 
co. New-York, Go miles N. E. of Al- 
bany city. It has its name from a ſmall 
picket fort, erected in the reign of 
Queen Anne, of which there is no veſ- 
tige left. 


FokT GEORGE, lies at the S. end of 


lake George, 62 miles N. of Albany. 


Here are the remains of the old forts 
5 


George, and William Henry. The ſitu- 
ation is pleaſant, but there is hard- 
ly the appearance of a village. See 
George, lake, | 


Rh all 


 FoRTROYAL, in the iſland of Grena- 
da, See St. George's. 

FORTROYAL, one of the principal 
towns in the iſland of Martinco, in the 
Weſt-Indies. It is the ſeat of govern- 
ment in the iſland; its ſtreets are regu- 
lar, the houſes agreeable, and the peo- 
ple gay and luxurious. The citadel 
which defends the town coſt the French 
£+325,000 ſterling. The harbour here 
is one of the beſt in the Weſt-Indies, 
and the ſhips of war winter in it, 

FORTUNE, a large bay towards the 
S, W. part of Newfoundland iſland; 


acroſs the mouth of which lies Mickloa 
| ifland, and S. of it Peter's land. This 


extenſive bay is interſperſed with ſmall 


illes, and within it are many bays. It 


has great depth of water througliout. 
FOSTER, a townſhip in Providence 


co. Rhode-Iſland, containing 2268 in- 


habitants; 17 miles weſterly of Provi- 
dence, and 31 N. W. of Newport. 
FoxBOROUGH, a townſlup in Nor- 
folk co. Maſſachuſetts, containing 674 
inhabitants, 26 miles S. of Boſton, It 


was formerly a part of Dorcheſter, and 


was incorporated in 1778. 

Fox, a river in the N. W. territory, 
which riſes in the S. and runs about 50 
miles N. where it approaches very near 
to, and parallel with, Ouiſconſin, a N. 
eaſtern branch of the Miſſiſppi river. 
From the Great Carrying Place here, 
through lake Winnebago, it runs eaſt- 
erly, then N. E. to bay Puan, about 
180 miles. From the carry ing place to 
Winnebago it is navigable for canoes 4 
or 5 miles. From bay Puan its cur- 
rent is gentle; from thence to Winne- 


bago lake it is full of rocks and very 


rapid. Its breadth is between 70 and 


too yards. The land on its borders is 


good, thinly wooded with hickory, oak, 
and hazel, See Owiſcon/ing and M inne- 
6a90. ; | 

Fox, a northern water of Tllinois 
river, 34 miles below the mouth of Plein 
river. | | 

FRAMINGHAM, a townſhip in Mid- 
dleſex co. Maſſachuſetts, containing 
1598 inhabitants. It was incorporated 
in 1700, and is 24 miles W. S. W. of 
Boſton. 

FRANCESTOWN, an interior town- 
ſhip in Hillſborough co. New-Hamp- 
ſhire, on the E. fide of Contecook R. 
about 21 miles to the S. W. of Con- 


cord. It was in incorporated in 17 7%; 
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and contained in 1775, 200 inhabitants, 

in 1790, 982. 

- FRANCISBOROUGH, a ſettlement in 
York co. diſtrict of Maine, containing 
311 inhabitants, 

FRANC1sS, ST. a lake, or extenfion 
of the river St, Lawrence, between 
Kingſton and Montreal, through which 
paſſes the line dividing Upper from 
Lower Canada. 

FRANCIS, Sr. à river in the province 
of Lower Canada, which riſes from 
lake Memphremagog, and runs north- 
ward into the river St. Lawrence. It 


is not all the way navigable; elſe it 


would afford an important communica- 
tion from the northern parts of Ver- 
mont to the markets of Montreal and 
Quebec. 

FRANCIS, ST. a ſmall river in Loni- 
ſiana, which runs a S. E. courſe into 
the Miſfiſippi, 108 miles above Arkan- 
ſas R. and 70 miles above Margot R. 
on the E. fide of the Miſſiſippi. It is 
remarkable for nothing but the general 
rendezvous for the hunters from New- 
Orleans, who winter there, and collect 
fait meat, ſuet, and bear's oil, for the 
ſupply of that city. Kappas Old fort 
formerly ſtood at the mouth of this 
river, on the ſouthern fide, It was built 

by the French during their wars with 
the Chickaſaw Indians. 

Allo, the name of a ſmall river in the 
N. W. territory, which runs a S. W. 
by W. courſe into Miſſiſippi, between 
Cold and Rum rivers, 60 miles above 
St. Anthony's Falls. The country a 
little above it is hilly, and the toil 
pretty good, To the N, E. are the 
ſmall lakes called the Thouſand lakes. 
The Miſſiſippi here is not above go 
yards wide. 

FRANCIS, ST. in Brazil, S. America, 
a long and large river which runs N. 
eaſterly, and thence S. E. till it empties 
into the ocean, N. E. of the town of 
Sercgeppe del Rey. Tt has a number 


of towns and ſettlements, chiefly on | 


its head waters. | 
FRaNgoOls, CAPE ST. a juriſdiction, 

city, and port in the N. weſtern part ot 

the iſland of St. Domingo. This juriſ- 


diction is in the North diviſion of the | 


iſland, in what was called the French 
part of it; and contains 13 pariſhes, 
Its exports from Jan. 1, 1789, to Dec. 
31, of the {ame year, were as follow: 
31,187,636!bs, white ſugar, 7,268,531 


Ibs. brown ſugar, 32, 545, 524lbs. coffee, 
269,240lbs. cotton, 24 5, 177lbs. indi- 
go; tanned hides, molaſſes, ſpirits, &c. 
to the value of 21,789 livres. 
value of duties on exportation, 253,590 
dollars, 37 cents. Cape Frangois ex- 


ceeds Port au Prince in the value of its 


productions, the elegance of its build- 
ings, and the advantageous ſituation of 
its port. The city, which is the go- 
vernor's reſidence in time of war, is ſi- 
tuated on a cape at the edge of a large 
plain, 20 leagues, long, and on an aver- 
age 4 broad, between the ſea and the 
mountains. There are few lands bet- 


ter watered, but there is not a river 
that will admit a floop above 3 miles. 


This ſpace is cut through by ſtraight 
roads, 40 feet broad, uninterruptedly 
lined with hedges of lime and lemon 
trees, intermixed with long avenues of 
lofty trees, leading to plantations which 
produce a greater quantity of ſugar than 
any ſpot of the ſame ſize in the world. 
The town, which is fituated in the moſt 
unhealthy place of this extenſive and 


beautiful plain, had, ſome years ſince, 


ſeveral elegant public buildings, as the 
governor's houſe, the barracks, the 
magazine, and two hoſpitals, called the 
houſes of Prowidence, founded for the 
benevolent and humane purpoſe of ſup- 
porting thoſe Europeans who came 
thither without money or merchandiſe. 
The harbour is admirably well fituated 
tor ſhips which come from Europe, be- 
ing only open to the N. from whence 
ſhips receive no damage, its entrance 
being ſprinkled over with reefs that 
break the force of the waves. Before 


its deſtruftion in 1793, this city con- 


tained about 8ooo inhabitants; whites, 
people of colour, and ſlaves. Sce S'. 
Domingo. | 

FRANCOIS, OLD CaPE, the north- 
eaſternmoſt point of the iftand of St. 
Domingo or Hiſpaniola ; having Ba)ſa- 


mo bay N. W. and Scotch bay S. S. E. 


FRANCONIA, a townſhip in Grafton 
co. New-Hampſhire, 14 miles N. E. of 


Haverhill (N. H.) on Connecticut river. 


Incorporated in 1764, firſt called Mor- 
riſtown. It contains 72 inhabitants. 
FRANKFORT, a townſhip in Han- 
cock co. difirit of Maine, on the W. 
ſide of Penobſcot bay. It has a few 
houſes, regularly built, and lies $ mil-$ 
W. of Penobſcot, 123 W. of Paſſama- 


The 


qucddy, and 232 N. E. of Bolton, 
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The townſhip contains 391 inhabi- | by Hunterdon. It is computed to con- 


tants. | | 
FRANKFORT, or Frankford, a plea- 
ſant, thriving village in Philadelphia co. 


Pennſylvania, ſituated on the N. E. fide 


of a creek of the ſame name, a mile 
and an half from Delaware R. It con- 
tains about 50 houſes, chiefly of ſtone, 
an Epiſcopal and a German church ; 


on elevated ground, about 5 miles N. 


E. of Philadelphia. 

FRANKFORT, a new townſhip in 
Herkemer co. New-York, E. of Whiteſ- 
town, adjoining. | 

FRANKFORT, a thriving village in 
Hampſhire co. Virginia, on a creek 
which empties into Potowmack R. It is 
13 miles N. W. of Rumney, 4 miles S. 

of the Potowmack, and 10 S. S. E. of 
Fort Cumberland. 

FRANKFORT, the capital of Pendle- 
ton co. Virginia, is ſituated on the W. 
fide of a S. branch of Potowmack R. 
It contains a court-houſe, gaol, and 
about 30 houſes; 180 miles N. W. of 


Richmond. 


- FRANKFORT, the metropolis of 
Kentucky, is ſituated in Franklin co. 
on the N. E. bank of Kentucky R. 
ahout 50 miles from its confluence with 
the Ohio. It is a flonriſhing town, re- 
gularly laid out,.and has a number of 
handſome honſes.. The ſtate-houſe is a 
handſome ſtone building. Here is alſo 
a tobacco warehouſe. It is 30 miles N. 
of Harrodſburg, 40 N. by W. of Dan- 
ville, 123 from Louiſville, and 790 W. 
hy S. of Philadelphia. N. lat. 38. 14. 
W. long. 95. 28. 

FRANKLIN, FORT, is in Alleghany 
co. Pennſylvania, near the poſt called 
Venango, and was erected in 1787 in 
order to defend the frontiers of Pennſyl- 


vania from the depredations of the 


neighbouring Indians. It is ſeated on 
the 8. W. bank of Alleghany R. oppo- 
fite the mouth of French creek. N. 
lat. 41. 1. 40. W. long. 79. 41; 53 
miles S. S. E. of Preſque Iſle, and 63 
northward of Pittſburg. | 
FRANKLIN Co. the north-weſtern- 
moſt in Vermont, bounded N. by Lower 
Canada, and W. by lake Champlain, 
It was lately taken from Chittenden co. 
and contains 20 townſhips. 
FRANLIN Co. in Pennſylvania, bound- 
ed N. by Mifflin, N. E. by Cumberland, 
E. by Vork, S. by Waſhington co. in Ma- 
ryland, W. by Bedford co. and N. W. 


contains 17, cop acres of land. 


tain Soo ſquare miles, equal to 512,000 
acres, It lies chiefly between the N. 
and 8. Mountains, and comprehends 
the middle part of the beautiful and 
rich valley of Connegocheague; which 
is watered by the creek of its name, 
which falls into Potowmack at William's 
Port in Maryland. This county exhi- 
bits a moſt luxurious lundſcape in ſum- 
mer, from the top of South Mountain. 
Iron ore is found here ſufficient already 


to turniſh work for a furnace and forge. 


The county is divided into 11 town- 
ſhips, which contain 15,655 inhabitants, 
of whom 330 are ſlaves. 

FRANKLIN Co. in Kentucky, is bourd- 
ed N. by Scott co. N. W. and W. by 
Shelby, S. E. by Fayette, and S. by 
Woodford, Chief town, Frankfort. 

FRANKLIN Co. im Halifax diſtrict, N. 
Carolina, contains 7559, inhabitants, of 
whom 2717 are ſlaves. It is bounded 
N. by Greenville, S. by Johnſton, N. 


E. by Warren, S. W. by Wake, and W. 


by Orange co. Chief town, Louiſburg. 
FRANKLIN Co. in Virginia, is bound - 
ed N. by Bedford, N. W. by Botetourt, 


W. by Montgomery, S. W. by Henry, 


8. by Patrick, and E. by Campbell co. 
It is about 40 miles long, and 25 broad, 
and contains 6842 inhabitants, includ- 
ing 1073 flaves. A range of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains paſſes through it on 
the N. W. It is conſequently billy in 
general, | 

FRANKLIN Co. in Georgia, is ſituat- 
ed in the Upper Diſtrict, bounded E. 
and N. E. by Tugulo R. which fepa- 
rates it trom the ſtate of S. Carolina; 
W. and N. W. by the country of the 
Cherokees; S. by the head branches of 
Broad R. and S. E. by Elbert co. It 
contains 1041 inhabitants, of whom 
156 are ſtaves. The court-houſe is 17 
miles from Hatton's Ford on Tugulo 
R. 25 from Elberton, and 77 from 
Waſhington. 

FRANKLIN-COLLEGE, See Lancaſſer, 
in Pennſylvania. 

FRANKLIN, a townſh:ip in Norfolk 


co. Maſſachuſetts; taken from Wren- 


tham, and incorporated in 1778, and 


1101 inhabitants; is bounded N. by 
Charles R. which ſeparates it fr m 
Medway, and lies 30 miles S. of Eot, 
ton. 

FRANKLIN, a ſmal: ifle at the month 
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of St. George's R. in Lincoln co. 
Maine; 4 leagues ſouthward of Tho- 
maſton. 

FRANKLIN, a new townſhip in Dutch- 
eſs co. New- Vork. By the ſtate cenſus of 
1796, it appears there are 210 of its in- 
habitants qualified to be electors.— Allo, 
a new townſhip in Delaware county, of 
. whoſe inhabitants 239 are electors. It 
lies S. W. from, and borders on Har- 
persfield, and its W. line runs along the 
S. eaſtern hank of Suſquehannah R. 
This town was divided by an act of the 
_ Legiſlature, 1797. | 

FRANKLIN, a townſhip in Weſtmore- 
land co. Pennſylvania.—Alſo, 3 others 
in the ſame ſtate, viz. in York co. Fa- 
yette co. and in Waſhington co. 

FRANKLIN, a townſhip, the north- 
ernmoſt in New-London co. Connecti- 


cut, 6 miles N. W. of Norwich, It 


contains above 1000 inhabitants, who 
are chiefly wealthy farmers. 

FRANKSTOWN, a townſhip in Hun- 
tingdon co. Pennſylvania, fituated on 
the Frankſtown branch of Juniatta R. 
20 miles W. of Huntingdon. 

FRAYLES, an ifland near the coaſt of 
New- Andaluſia, Terra Firma. 

 FRAYLES, Los, a clump of rocks 
which riſe above water on the S. fide of 
the iſland of St. Domingo, 4 leagues N. 
W. of the iſland of Beate, nearly op- 
poſite the iſles called the Seven Brothers, 
in the bay of Monte Chriſt, on the N. 
fide of the iſland. Theſe rocks are alſo 
called the Brothers or Monks. The 
rapidity of the currents renders this 
part of the coaſt very dangerous. f 

FREDERICA, a village in Kent co. 
ſtate of Delaware, ſituated between the 
two main branches of Mother Kill, a 
ſtream which falls into Delaware 7 miles 
from the town, and 3 S. E. of James's 
creek, which leads up to Dover, It 
contains about 40 houles, and lies 12 
miles E. of Dover, and 88 from Phila- 
delphia. 

FREDERICA, a town of Glynn co. in 
Georgia, is ſituated on St. Simon's 
Iſland, in a very pleaſant ſituation, and 
was built by gen. Oglethorpe. 
fortreſs was beautiful and regular, but 
is now in ruins. The town contains 
but few houſes, which ſtand on an 
eminence, upon a branch of Alatamaha 
river, which waſhes the W. fide of this 
agreeable iſland, and forms a bay before 


the town, affording a ſafe and commodi- 


The 
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ous harbour for veſſels of the largeſt bur. | 
den, which may lie along the wharf. It 
was ſettled by ſome Scotch highlanders, 
about the year 1735, who accepted of 
an eſtabliſhment both here and at Da- 
rien, to defend the colony, if needful, 
againſt the neighbouring Spaniards. N. 
lat. 31. 15. W. long. 80. 


FREDERICK Co. in Maryland, is 


bounded N. by Pennſylvania, W. and 


N. W. by Waſhington, E. by Balti- 
more, and 8. W. by Potowmack R. 
On the Monocacy river and its branches 
are about 37 griſt-mills, a furnace, iron 
forge, and a glaſs manufactory, called 


the Etna glaſs works, which are in 


a thriving ſtate. This county is about 
30 miles each way, reckoning from the 
extreme parts. 'The Cotoctiny Moun- 
tain extends from the Potowmack in a 
N. direction through this county into 
Pennſylvania, between the South Moun- 


| tain and Monocacy Creek; the eaſtern 


parts are generally level. It contains 
30, 791 inhabitants, including 3641 
ſlaves. Chief town, Fredericktown. 
FREDERICK Co. in Virginia, is hound- 
ed N. by Berkley, S. by Shanandoah, 
W. by Hampſhire, and E. by Shanan- 
doah R. which ſeparates it from Lou- 
don co. It is 3o miles in length, and 
20 in breadth, and contains 19,681 in- 
habitants, of whom 4250 are. {laves, 
Iron ore is found here in great plenty; 
and works have been erected which pro- 
duce 160 tons of bar iron, and 650 tons 
of pig, annually. In 1 year 3oo tons of 
bar iron were manufactured. Pots and 
other utenſils, caft thinner than uſual of 


this iron, may be ſafely thrown into or 


out of the waggon, in which they are. 
tranſported. Both this and Berkley co. 
has a good ſoil. Between the waters of 
Opeckan creek and the Shanandoah 1s 
the richeſt limeſtone land in the eaſtern 
parts of the ſtate. 

Near the North Mountain in this 
county is a curious cave, by ſome called 
Zaney's Cave, Its entrance is on the 
top of an extenſive ridge. You deſcend. 
30 or 40 feet as into a well, from whence 
the cave then extends, nearly horizon- 
tally, 400 feet into the earth, preſerving 
a breadth of from 20 to co feet, and a 


height of from 5 to 12 feet. After en- 


tering this cave a few feet, the mercu- 
ry, which, in the open air, was at 50, 
roſe to 57 of Fahrenheit's thermometer. 


Well 


| Aftet this may be added the Natural 


FIG 


Tt is ſaid to be a rich and regularly 


built city, and a biſhop's ſee. Baud- 
rand makes it 9 leagues from the river. 
It is alſo called Santa Fe de Grenada ; 
by others New-Mexico. N. lat. 36. 
W. long. 104. 8 

Fk, SANTA, a city of Paraguay, 8. 


America, 1 50 leagues S. by 8. W. of 


the city of Aſſumption. The inhabit- 
ants are chiefly employed in huſbandry, 
grazing, and weaving cloth. They ſell 
their productions and manufactures to 


good profit in Brazil. From hence is 


a road to Potoſi in Peru, and to Corbu- 
da in Tucumana; which being eaſy and 
convenient, is very advantageous to this 
place, the diſtance not being above 
250 leagues. It ſtands on the W. fide 
of Paraguay river. 
long. 60. 40. | 
FELIPE, Y SANT-YAGO, a large 
bay on the N. fide of the iſland Eſpiritu 
Santo. See Tierra Aufiral del Eſpiritu 
Santo, | | 
Fk LIx, ST. an iſland in the Pacific 
ocean, N, N, W. of Juan Fernandes, 
and due weſt of Copiapo, in S. Ameri- 
ca. S. lat, 26. W. Jong. from Paris 83. 
FELL's Point. See Baltimore. | 
FER, POINT AU, on the W. coaſt 
of lake Champlain, lies in Clinton co. 
nearly 5 miles S. of the diviſion line be- 
tween New-York and Lower Canada, 
and 25 miles S. of St. John's. The 
Britiſh occupied a barrack here, furniſh- 
ed with one field piece, a few men, and 
a ſubaltern officer. It has been given 
up according to treaty. | 
FERDINAND NARONKA, an iſland on 
the coaſt of Brazil, South America, lies 
in S. lat. 3. 56. W. long. 32. 43. 
FeRMANAGH, a townſhip in Mifflin 
co. Pennſylvania. 
__ FERRISBURGH, a townſhip in Addi- 
ſon co. Vermont, on lake Champlain. 
It contains 481 inhabitents. Otter 
creek, Little Otter and Lewis's crceks 
fall into the lake here. The mouth of 
Otter creek lies in N. lat. 44. 11. 45. 
W. long. 73. 9. 47. : 
FiDLERS Elboww, a bend of Wood 
creek, between the outlet of South bay 
and the mouth of the creek, at the 
northern end of lake Champlain, oppo- 
ſite the month of Eaſt bay. The mouth 
of Wood creck lies in N. lat. 43. 32. 
W. long. 73. 15. 12. 
Fi- TREE Bay, lies on the 8. W. 
ſide of the iſland of St. Chriſtophers, in 


8. lat. 30. 45. W. 
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the Weſt- Indies, at the head of which 
ſtands Sandy- fort town. The bay is ſe- 
cured hy a fort on each fide, 

FIN CASTLE, a poſt town in Virginia, 
and capital of Bottetourt co. ſituated on 
the E. fide of Catabaw creek, a ſmall 
ſtreum which falls into James R. on 
the W. ſide of the North Mountain. 
Here are about 50 houſes, a court- houſe 
and gaol, It ies on the poſt road from 
Richmond to Kentucky, 36 miles eaſt- 
erly of Lexington, and 192 W. by N. 
of Richmond. 

FINDLEY, a townſhip in Waſhington 
co. Pennſylvania. 

FISHERSFIELD, a townſhip in Hillſ- 
borough co. New-Hampſhire, incorpo- 
rated in 1763, containing 331 inhabit- 
ants. Sunapee pond lies partly here, 
and in the townſhip of Wendel. It is 
about 16 miles eaſterly of Charleſ- 
ſtown. 

FisHER's I/land, in Long-Ifland 
ſound, lies oppotite to Groton in Con- 
necticut, is about 10 miles in length 
and 2 in breadth, having a light ſoil, 
favourable for raifing ſheep. It produces 
alſo wheat and other grain. It is an- 
nexed to the townſhip of Southhold, in 
Suffolk co. on Long- Iſland. 

FISHING Bay, in Maryland, lies on 
the E. ſide of Cheſapeak bay, partly in 
Dorcheſter and Somerſet counties, It 
receives ſeveral rivers from each coun- 
ty, the chief of which are Wicomico, 
Nanticoke; alſo Tranſquaking and 
Blackwater creeks. The entrance into 
this large bay lies between Gold{borough 
and Devil's iſlands. : 

FISHING Bay, on the S. fide of lake 
Ontario, is about 37 miles E. of Fort 


Niagara, 


FISHING-CREEK, a townfhip on Suſ- 
quehannah river, in Pennſylvania. See 


Northumberland Co. 


FISHKILL, a poſt town in Dutcheſs 
co, New-York, 5 miles E. of Hudſon R. 
on Fiſhkill or creek, at the foot of the 
Highlands, which riſe S. of it; contain- 
ing about 30 houſes, a church for Epit- 
copalians, and one for Low Dutch. 
The townſhip is very extenſive, and 
contained, in 1790, 5941 inhabitants, 
of whom 607 were ſlaves. It lies 14. 
miles S. by E. of Poughkeepſie, o po- 
ſite Newburgh, and 66 N. of New-Y ork. 
city. There are a few houſes only ac 
the Landing, on the margin ot the river; 

FisH Kill, or Creek, on Which tae 


on 
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town above deſcribed ſtands, and from 


which it derives its name, is ſmall, and 
empties into Hudſon R. about a mile 


below the Landing, and nearly oppoſite | 


New-W indlor. | 
Alſo, the name of a ſmall ſtream 
which runs 8. W. into Oneida Lake. 
Likewiſe, a ſtream which riſes from 
Saratoga lake, and runs 6 miles eaſterly 
to the Hudſon. Its mouth is oppoſite 
Batten kill, 2 miles above Saratoga 
town; and on the N. fide of which Gen. 


Burgoyne's army laid down their arms 


as priſoners. 

FITCHBURGE, a poſt town of Maſ- 
fachuſetts, Worceſter co. 23 miles N. of 
Worceſter, 24 from Concord, and 42 
N. W. of Boſton. It has 1151 inha- 
bitants. | 

FITZzWILITAu, a townſhip in Chefhire 
co. New-Hampſhire, about 16 miles 
E. of Connecticut R. and ſeparated from 
Royalſton in Worceiter co. Maſſachu- 
ſetts, by the ſtate line. It was incor- 
porated in 1773, and contains 1038 in- 
habitants. | | 

FINE Fort, is ſituated 185 miles W. 
S. W. of Winnipeg lake, N. lat. 49. 
42. W. long. 102. 5 

FLAMBOROUGH, a factory of the 
Hudſon bay company, on the S. weſtern 
| fide of Hudſon bay. : 

FLATBUSH, the chieftown of King's 
co. Long-Itland, New-York. It is a 
pleaſant and healthy town, fituated on a 
{mall bay which opens E, from New- 
York harbour, and is 5 miles S. by E. 
from New-York city. It contains a 
number of dwelling houſes, moſtly in 
one ſtreet; many of which are elegant 
and commodious. 
chiefly of Dutch extraction. It con- 
tains 941 inhabitants, of whom 107 are 
qualified eleftors, and 378 are flaves, 
The productions are various kinds of 
fruit, vegetables, grain, &c. which find 
a ready market in the metropolis. The 
land lies low; and in ſummer the whole 
townſhip appears like an extenſive gar- 
den. The public buildings are a 
Dutch church, a court-houſe, and an 
academy, called Eraſmus Hall, the 


moſt flouriſhing of all the academies in 


the ſtate. It is in a pleaſant and health- 
ful nᷣtuation, 4 miles from Brookline 
terry. 82 e 1 
A bloody battle was fought near this 
town on the 27th of Auguſt, 1776, 


when the Americans were detcated by | 


The inhabitants are 


: 


— 
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the Britiſh with great loſs. The re. 
mains of the American army retreated 
to New-York under the cover of a thick 
fog. 

FLAaTLANDsS, a ſmall townſhip in 
King's co. Long-Ifland, diſtant trom 
New-York city 6 or y miles. It con- 
tains 423 inhabitants, of whom 44 are 


qualified to be electors, and 137 are ſlaves, 


FLaT Rock, is an expanſive, clear, 
flat rock, but a little above the ſurface 
of the ground, and near the banks of a 
delightful rivulet of excellent water, 


| which is one of the head branches of 


Great Ogeechee R. in Georgia. This 

1s a common rendezvous or camping 

place for traders and Indians. 
FLATTERY, CAPE, ſo named by 


captain Cook, on account of its promiſ- 
ing at a diſtance what it denied on a2 


nearer approach. Lat. 48. 15. long. 
235. 320. E. This cape, captain Ingra- 
ham of Boſton, found to be the S. ſide 
of the entrance of the ſtraits of Juan de 
Fuca. N. lat. 48, 25. W. long. 124. 


„„%ͤ 8 


FLEMINGTON, a ſmall poſt town of 
New-Jerſey, in Hunterdon co, lies about 
6 miles N. eaſtward of Amwell on Del- 
aware R. 23 N. N. W. of Trenton, 9 
S. of Pittſtown, and 53 N. E. by N. at 
Philadelphia. It contains about a doz- 
en compact houſes. | 

FLETCHER, a townſhip in Franklin 
co. Vermont, containing only 47 inhab- 
itants. It has Cambridge on the S. E, 
and Georgia W. 


FLINT River, a conſiderable river of 


Georgia, whick ri;es in the country or 
the Creek Indians, and running a 8. 
and thence a S. W. courle, joins the 
Appalachicola, at its entrance into Flo- 
rida. The Flint is about 30 rods wide, 
and from 12 to 15 feet deep in ſunune?, 
and has a gentle current. The terri- 
tory lying on this river, eſpecially on 
the upper part of it, preſents every ap- 
pearance of a delightful and fruitful re- 


gion in ſome future day; it being a rich 


foil, and exceedingly well fituated for 
every branch of agriculture, and offers 
an uninterrupted navigation to the bay 
of Mexico, and Atlantic ocean, and 


thence to the Weſt-India iſlands and 


over the whole world. There are 4 


number of villages of Creek Indians o 


this river. 


FLIN r, a ſmall river, about 28 miles 


long, in the Geneſlee country, in New 
| 7 | Vork, 
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York, which runs N. N. E. into Canan- | 
darqua creek. 
FLINTSTON, a plantation in Cum- 
berland co. Maine, having 180 inhabit- 
ants. It has one eminence in it called 


| Saddle-Back mountain, but the coun- 


try in general is level enough for culti- 
vation. One half of it is covered with 
pine and white oak. 2 

FLORIDA, a townſhip in Orange co. 
New-York, 6 or 8 miles S. of Goſhen, 
and 50 N. W. of New-York city. 377 
of its inhabitants are qualified to be 
electors. It has been lately incorpo- 
rated. | | 

FLoRIDA, Eaft and Weft, belonging 
to Spain, ſituated between 25 and 31 
N. lat. and between 80. and 91. W. 
long. about 600 miles in length. Its 
breadth is various; the broadeſt part 


of Weſt Florida is about 130 miles, 


while the narrow peninſula of Eaſt Flo- 
rida extends, in the ſame direction, 
from S. to N. 400 miles. It is bounded 


N. by Georgia, S. by the gulf of Mexi- 


co, E. by the Atlantic ocean, and W. 
by the Miſſiſippi, which ſeparates it 
from Louiſiana, and is nearly of the 
form of the letter L. Among its rivers 
that fall into the Atlantic, St. John's 
and Indian rivers are the chief, Segua- 
na, Appalachicola, Chatahatchi, Eſcam- 
bia, Mobile, Paſcagoula and Pearl rivers 
all riſe in Georgia, and run ſoutherly 
into the gulf of Mexico. The princi- 
pal bays are St, Bernard's, Aſcenſion, 
Mobile, Pentacola, Dauphin, Joſeph, 
Apalachy, Spiritu Sancto; and the chief 
capes are Blanco, St, Blaize, Anclotte, 
and cape Florida at the extremity of 
the peninſula, The climate is little 
different from that of Georgia, There 
are, in this country, a great variety of 
foils ; the eaſtern part of it, near to, and 
about St. Auguitine, is by far the moſt 


unfruitful; yet even there, two crops 


of Indian corn are annually produced. 
The banks of the rivers which water the 
Fioridas, and the parts contiguous, are 
of a ſuperior quality, and well adapted 
to the culture' of rice and corn, The 
fine lands near the river Eſcambia, are 
deſcribed under the account of that R. 
The interior country, which is high 
and pleaſant, abounds with wood of 
almoſt eyery kind; particular'y white 
and red oak, live oak, laurel magnolia, 
pine, hickory, cypreſs, red and white 
cedar. The live oaks, though not tall, 
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contain a prodigious quantity of timber. 


The trunk is generally from 12 to 20 


feet in circumference, and riſes to or 12 
feet from the earth, and then branches 
into 4 or 5 great limbs, which grow in 
nearly a horizontal direction, forming 
a gentle curve. have ſtepped ſays 
Bartram, © above 50 paces, on a ſtraiglit 


line, from the trunk of one of theſe 


trees to the extremity of the limbs.“ 
They are ever green, and the wood al- 
moſt iticorruptible, They bear a great 
quantity of ſmall acorns, which is agree- 
able food when roaſted, and from which 
the Indians extra& a ſweet oil, which 
they uſe in cooking hominy and rice. 
The laurel magnolia is the moſt beau- 
tiful among the trees of the foreſt, and 
is uſually 100 feet high, though ſome 


are much higher. The trunk is per- 


fe&ly erect, riſing in the formof a heau- 
tiful column, and ſupporting a head like 
an obtuſe cone. The flowers, which 
are on the extremity of the branches, 
are large, white and expanded like a roſe, 
and are the largeſt and moſt complete 
of any yet known z when tully expanded, 


they are from 6 to 9 inches diameter, 


and have a moſt delicious fragrance. 
The cypreſs is the largeſt of the Ame- 
rican trees. I have ſeen trunks of 
theſe trees, ſays Bartram; * that would 
meaſure 8, 10 and 12 feet in diameter, 
for 40 and 50 feet ſhaft.*”* The trunks 
make excellent ſhingles, boards, and 
other timber ; and when hollowed, make 
durable and convenient canoes. The 
garden vegetables are in high perfection; 
the orange and lemon trees grow here, 


without cultivation, to a large ſize, and 


produce better fruit than in Spain and 
Portugal. The intervales between the 
hilly parts of this country are extremely 
rich, The principal town in Welt 
Florida is.Pentacola; in Eaſt Florida, 


St. Auguſtine. 


The Spaniſh ftrength in the Floridas, 


and Louiſiana, in 1790, was as follows, 


according to Mr. Meltord's account: 
Troops and levies at St. Auguſtine and 
on St. John's river, 400—St. Mark's, 
100—Penſacola, 3 50--Mobile and Tom- 
bigbee, 1 c0—at the Natchez, 200—Red 


river, 10c—[llinios river, 400—in all 
1600 men, called the Orleans or Loui- 


hana Regiment. 

The number of American families 

that have been Spaniſh ſubjects ſince 

1783, amounts to 1720, viz. at Tenſau, 
| near 
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near Mobile bay, go—on Tombigbee 
the 


river, 130—at the Natchez on 
Miſſiſippi, 1500. All the ſettlers in 
theſe diſtricts are under the immediate 
orders of the military commandants, 
and ſubject to martial law ; with an ap- 
peal from ſtage to ſtage, up to the vice- 
roy of Mexico. The property of the 
ubject at his deceaſe is to be managed 
by the commandant, whoie fees, by 
Jaw, are enormous. | 
Until the year 1586 the continent of 
North-America went by the name of 
Florida. It received this name from 
Fohn Ponce, becaule when he landed in 
N. lat. 38. 8. in April 1513, he found 
the country there in full bloom. Flo- 
rida has frequently changed matters, 
belonging alternately to the French and 
Spaniards, Wett-Florida, as far as Per- 
dido R. was owned and occupied by 
the French; the remainder, and all. 
Eaſt-Florida, by the Spaniards, previous 
to their being ceded to the Britiſh, at 
the peace of 1763. The Britiſh divided 
this country into E. and W. Florida. 
During the American war, both the 
Floridas were reduced by the Spaniards, 
and guaranteed to the crown of Spain 
by the definitive treaty of 1783, 
FLokiDa, CaPEt, the ſouthernmoſt 
int of land of the peninſula of Eaſt- 
lorida. It is 100 miles N. of the 
Hand of Cuba. N. lat. 25. 20. W. 
Jong. 80. 20. | 
FLoriDa KEYS, or Martyrs Iſlands, 
a number of rocks and ſand banks, 
bounded W. by the gulf of Mexico, E. 
by that of Florida, The great ſand 
bank extends from the peninſula of 


Eaſt- Florida inward, to the gulf of | 


Mexico, in the form of a hook; its W. 
point is divided from the bank called 
the Dry Tortugas, by Tortuga chan- 
n-l. 

FLORIDA, GULF OF, is the channel 
between the peninſula of Florida and 
the Bahama iflands, N. of the ifland 
of Cuba; and through which the Gulf 
Stream finds a paſſage, and runs to the 
N. E. along the American coaſt. See 
Gulf Stream and Mexico. 

FLOWERTOWN, in Pennſylvania, ts 
a ſmail village about 12 miles N. of Phi- 
ladelphia, in Montgorme: y co. | 

FLo rp, a new townſhip in Herke- 
mer co. | . 

FLUSHING, a town in Queen's co. 
New-York, ſituated on the N. W. part 


1 


ON 
of Long Iſland, and on the S. fide or 
Hell Gate; 7 miles E. by N. of New. 


York city. It contains 1607 inhabi- 
tants; of whom 210 are qualified elec. 
tors, and 340 are flaves. | 
FLUVAN NA. See James River, 
FLUvVANNA, a county of Virginia, 
bounded N. by Albemarle, N. E. by 
Louiſa, E. by Goochland, W. by Am- 
nerit, and 8. by Fluvanna or James 
river, which divides it from Bucking- 
ham. It is about 22 miles long, and 
20 broad, and contains 3921 inhahi. 
tants, including 1466 flaves. There js 
creat plenty of marble, both white and 
variegated with blue, red and purple 
veins, found here, on James R. at th: 
mouth of Rockfiſh; where it forms : 
large precipice, overhanging a naviga- 
ble part of tle river. | 
FOGCY Cape, on the N. W. coaſt of 


N. America, is fituated on the S. caſt- 


ern ſide of the peninſula of Alafka, and 
W. of Kiſhtac iſland; | 


Fogey Je, on the ſame fide of th- 


peninſula as the above, lies a ſhort way 
S. by W. of Foggy Cape. 
FoLLOWFIELD, a townſhip in Waſh- 
ington county, Pennſylvania, Eaſt and 
Welt Followfield are alſo two townſhips, 
in Cheſter co. Pennſylvania. ; 
FoNnsECA, GULF OF, lies in New- 
Spain on the Pacific ocean, 40 miles 8. 
E. of the town of St. Miguel, and about 
290 miles N. W. of Cape Blanco, on 
the weſtern fide of the gulph of Nicoya. 
FonTaiNne, BELLE, a ſettlement in 
the N. W. territory, ſituated on the E. 
fide of the Miſſiſippi, about 18 miles N. 
of St. Phillips, and 23 below Cahokia. 
For, or FONTE, STRAITS DE, lie 


on the N. W. coaſt of N. America, in 


N. lat. 54.35. W. long. 9. 55. There is 
a large iſland in the middle of the en- 
trance. This is thought to be the ſame 
ſtrait that De Fonte, à Spaniſh admiral, 
diſcovered in 1640, whoſe account of 
it has been long treated as fabulous. 
It has been ſeen by captains Gray and 
Ingraham, of Boſton. | 

FORALONES, in the iſland of Gunra, 
and coaſt of Peru, in 8. America, are 
old walls of ſome ancient building in 
the me of the Yncas, which ſerve here 


| as light-houſes for the ſhipping which 


fail from Callao to Paita, on the S. Sea 
coaſt. | | 25 N 
FORESTERTON, a village in Burling- 


ton co. New-Jerſey, which lies between 
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' of Potowmack R. near the S. line of 


mery co. Pennſylvania, 


in Chelapeak bay. N. lat. 39. 22. 30. 


the 8. W. bank of Rappahannock river, 


bay. It is an incorporated town, and 
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Well on the lands of Mr. Lewis. It 
is ſomewhat larger than a common 
well, and riſes as near the ſurface of the 
earth as in the neighbouring artificial 
wells; and is of a depth, as yet un- 
known. It is uſed with a bucket and 
windlats as an ordinary well. It is faid 
there is a current in it tending ſenſibly 
downwards. Chief town, Wincheſter. 
FREDERICK Howe, a trading ſtation 
in Upper Canada, on the head water of 
Abbitibbe river. N. lat. 48. 35. W. 
long. 82. 6. 
' FREDERICK, a fort in Waſhington co. 
Maryland, ſituated on the N. E. bank 


Pennſylvania. : 
FREDERICK, a townſhip in Montgo- 


FREDERICK, a town on the N. ſide of 
Saſſafras R. in Cecil co. Maryland, 
and ſeparated by that river from George 
Town in Kent co. It lies 6 miles S. W. 
of Warwick, and 14 E. of Grove point 


FREDERICKSBURG, a poſt town in 
Spotſylvania co. Virginia; ſituated on 


110 miles from its mouth in Cheſapeak 


regularly laid out into ſeveral ſtreets. 
the chief of which runs parallel with 
the river, and in all contains upwards 
of 200 houſes, two tobacco warehouſes, 
and ſeveral ſtores of well aſſorted goods. 
Its public buildings are an Epilcopal 
church, an academy, court-houſe and 
gaol. It is a placeof conſiderable trade 
and contains Sw 2000 inhabitants, of 
whom 537 are ſlaves. A forge in this 
neighbourhood made ſome time ago, a- 
bout zoo tons of bar iron in a year, 
trom pigs imported from Maryland, It 
is 50 miles S. S. W. of Alexandria, 68 
N. by E. of Richmond, 102 8. W. cf 
Baltimore, and 205 S. W. of Philadel- 
phia. N. lat. 38. 22. W. long. 77. 36. 
FREDERICKSTOWN, a townſhip in 
Dutcheſs co. New-Vork, which con- 
tains 5932 inhabitants, of whom 188 
are qualified to be electors, and 63 are 
llaves. | | 
FREDERICKTON, a conſiderable 
townſhip in the province of New-Brunſ- 
wick, go miles up St. John's R. which 
is thus far navigable for ſloops. 
FREDERICKTOWN, a poſt town of 
Maryland, and capital of Frederick co. 
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a ſmall ſtream that empties into Mono- 
cacy R. over which are two bridges. 
The ſtreets are regularly laid out, inter- 
ſecting each other at right angles. The 
dwelling-houſes, chiefly of ſtone and 
brick, are about 700 in number, many 
of which are handſome and commodi- 


church for Preſbyterians, two for Ger- 
man Lutherans and Calviniſts, and one 
for Baptiſts, an elegant court-houſe, a 
gaol, and a brick market-houſe. It is 
a very flouriſhing town, and has con- 
ſiderable trade with the back country. 
The Etna glaſs works are fituated 4 
miles above the town, on Tuſkarora 
creek. Fredericktown is 4 miles E. of 
Cotoctin mountain, 47 W. by N. of 
Baltimore, 24 E. of Sharpſburg, and 
148 8. W. by W. of Philadelphia, N. 
lat. 39. 24. 

FREEHOLD, a town in Monmouth 
co. New-Jerſey, 15 miles W. of Shrewſ- 


bury, and 20 S. E. by S. of New-Brunſ- 


wick. In this town was fought the ob- 
ſt inate battle called the Monmouth bat- 
tle, on the 28th of June, 1778. See Mon- 
mouth, There is an academy in this 
town. Freehold contains 3785 inhabi- 
tants, of wh.m 627 are ſlaves, See 
Upper Freehold. 


co, New-York, containing 1822 inha- 
bitants, of whom 562 are qualified elect- 
ors, and 5 are flaves. 

FREEPORT, a townſhip in Cumber- 
land co. diſtrict of Maine, ſituated at 
the head of Caſco bay; adjoining to 
Durham on the N. E. and to North 
Yarmouth on the S. W.; about 10 miles 
N. E. of Portland, and 140 N. by E. of 
Boſton. It was incorporated in 1789, 
and contains 1330 inhabitants. 

FREE STONE-Gap, a place fo called, 
in Tenneſſee, 25 miles from Hawkin's 
court-houſe, and 35 from Cumberland 
mountain. 

_ FREETOWN, a thriving townſhip in 
Briſtol co. Maſſachuſetts, incorporated 
in 1683, contains 2202 inhabitants, and 
lies 50 miles ſoutherly of Boſton, 

FRENCH, a ſmall river in Maſſachu- 
ſetts, has its ſource in a ſmall pond, on 
the borders of Leiceſter and Spencer, in 
Worceſter co. and runs through Ox- 
ford and joins Quinebauge river, m 
Thomplon townſhip, in Connecticut, 
It derives its name from the French 


hunted on both tides of Carroll's creek, 


| Proteſtants, who obtained a ſettlement 
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ous. The public edifices are, one 
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FREEHOLD, a townſhip in Albany 
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in the town of Oxford, after the revo- 
cation of the edi& of Nantz, in 168 5. 

FRENCH AMERICA. The only part 
of the continent which the French na. 
tion now poſſeſs, is the diſtrict or pro- 
vince of Cayenne, and the iſland of the 
ſame name on its coaſt, in S. America. 

In the Weſt-Indies the French claim 
the following iſlands, to which the read- 
er is referred for a particular deſcription : 
St. Domingo, or Hilpaniola, Guadalnupe, 
St. Lucia, Tobago, St. Bartholomew, 
Deſeada, and Marigalante. 

The French were among the laſt na- 
tions who made ſettlements in the W. 
Indies; but they made ample amends 
by the vigour with which they purſued 
them, and by that chain of judicious 
and admirable meaſures which they 
uſed in drawing from them every ad- 
vantage that the nature of the climate 
would yield, and in contending againſt 
the difficulties which it threw in their 
y. N | 
FRENCH BROAD, a navigable river 
in Tenneſſee, which riſes on the S. E. 
fide of the Great Iron and Bald moun- 
tains, in N. Carolina. It is formed by 
two main branches, which receive ſeveral 
ſtreams in their courſe. Theſe unite 
about 58 miles from the ſource of the 
Nolachucky, the eaſtern branch; thence 
it flows N. weſterly about 25 miles, 
and joins the Holtton 11 miles above 
Knoxville, and is 400 or 500 yards wide. 
The navigation of this branch is much 
interrupted by rocks, as is alſo the Ten 
neſſee branch, wh:ch joins the main river 
50 miles below this. Cs 

A large, clear, medicinal ſpring, faid 
to be efficacious in curing many diſ- 
eaſes, has been lately diſcovered on the 
waters ot this river, about 30 miles in 
a dlirect line from its mouth. The wa— 
ter is ſo hot, that a patient at firſt go- 
ing into it can ſcarcely ſupport it. 
Nearer the mouth of the river, a valu- 
able lead mine has been ditcovered, 

FRENCH Creek, a N. weſtern water 
of Alleghany river, into which it falls 
along the N. fide of Fort Franklin, 80 
miles N. by E. of Pittſburg. It affords 
the neareſt paſſage to lake Erie. It is 
navigable with ſmall] boats to Le Beuf, 
by a very crooked channel; the portage 
thence to Preſque Iſle, from an adjoining 
peninlula, is 15 miles. This is the uſu- 
al route from Quebec to Ohio. 

FRENCH Lick, in Tenneſſee, is the 


FR O 


name of a ſalt ſpring, near which the 


town of Naſhville now ſtands. 

 FRENCHMAN's Bay, lies on the ſea 
coaſt ot Lincoln co. Maine, and is form- 
ed by Mount Deſert iſland on the weſt- 
ward, and the peninſula of Goldſho. 
rough townſhip on the eaſtward.— 
Round Mount Deſert ifland it has an 
inlan circular communication with 
Bluc Hill bay. 

FRENCH Town, in Cecil co. Mary- 
land, lies on the E. fide of Elk R. a 
mile S. of Elkton, from which it is e- 
parated by Elk creek. Elk ferry is 6 
miles below this. 

FRENEUSE Lake, a large collection 
of water, through which St. John's R. 
in New-Brunſwick, paſſes. In fone 
maps this appears only as a dilation of 
tae river; but in others. it appears as a 
large lake of very irregular figure, and 
receiving conſiderable ſtreams from the 
circumjacent country. 

FRIED BURG, a Moravian ſettlement 
in Wachovia, or Surry co. N. Carolina. 

FRIEDLAND, a Moravian ſettlement 
in Wachovia. COT 

FRIEDENSHUETTEN, a Moravian 
lettlement, whoſe name fignifies Texts of 
Peace, ſituated on Suſquehannah R. in 
Pennſylvania, about 24 miles below 
Tioga point; eſtabliſhed by the United 
Brethren in 1765. It then conſiſted of 
13 Indian huts, and upwards of 40 
houſes, built after the European man- 
ner, with a neat chapel. Next to the 
houſes the ground was laid out in gar- 
dens; and between the ſettlement and 
the river about 250 acres were divided 
into regular plantations of Indian corn. 

FRIEDENSTADT, or Town of Peace, 
a Moravian ſettlement which was eſtal- 
liſhed between Great Beaver and Yel- 
low creeks; about 40 miles N. W. of 
Pitiſburg. It was abandoned in 1773. 

FROBISHER's Straits, lie a little 10. 
the northward of Cape Farewell and 
Weſt Greenland, and were diſcovercd 
by Sir Martin Frobiſher. N. lat, 63, 
W. long. 42. | 

FRo6's Point or Neck, in Weſt Chet- 
ter co. New-York, lies on the coaſt ot 
Long-Iſland Sound, 9 miles from Har- 
laem heights. os 

FRONTINAC, FORT, a fortreſs in Ca- 
nada, ſituated at the head of a fine bay 
or harbour, on the N. W. fide of the 
outlet of Lake Ontario, where all forts 
of veſſels may ride in ſafety, It 1s 4 

| league 
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league from the mouth of the lake, and 


a ſhort diſtance S. of Kingſton, and 
about 300 miles from Quebec. The 


winter about this place is much ſhorter | 


than at Quebec; and the foil is fo well 
cultivated, as to produce all forts of Eu- 
ropean and Indian corn, and fruits. 
Here is one of the moſt charming proſ- 
pects in the world, during ſpring and 
tummer. The St. Lawrence and 'the 
mouth of Lake Ontario, contain a num- 
ber of beautiful and fertile iſlands of 
different magnitudes, and well wooded, 
and the bay often preſents to the view 


- veſſels at anchor, and others paſſing to 


and from the lake. But the misfortune 
is, that the advantageous communica- 
tion between this lake, Montreal and 
Quebec, is ſomewhat difficult and dan- 

erous, on account of the river being 
fall of rocks and water falls. This, to- 
gether with the ambulſcades of the Iro- 
quois Indians, induced the French to 
abandon and deſtroy the ſtrong works 
they had erected here. This happened 
in 1689. After this they re-took and 
repaired the place. At length the Bri- 
tiſh, under col. Bradſtreet, took it in 
1759, to whom it was confirmed at the 
peace in 1763. 

A river has lately been ſurveyed by 
the deputy ſurveyor general of Canada, 
from its entrance into the lake at Kenty, 
near Cadaraqui, to its ſource in lake St. 
Cliez from which there is an eaſy and 
ſnort portage acroſs N. W. to the N. E. 
angle of Lake Huron, and another 


that is neither long nor difficult, to the 


ſouthward, to the old ſettlement of To- 
ronto. This is a ſhort route from Fort 
Frontenac to Michillimackinack. See 
King ſton. 

FROWSACK Channel, or the Gut of 


Canſo, a ſtrait between Nova- Scotia and 


Cape Breton Ifland, 5 French leagues 
long, and one broad. 

 FRYDUPFRIN, a townſhip in Cheſter 
co, Pennſylvania, 

FaYiNG-Pan, a dangerous ſhoal fo 
called from its form. It lies at the en- 
trance of Cape Fear R. in North-Caro- 
lina; the S. part of it is in N. lat. 33. 
32. 6 miles from Cape Fear pitch, and 
24 8. E. by S. from the light-houſe on 
Bald Head. 

FRYSBURGH, or Fryburg, a townſhip 
pleaſantly fituated in York co. in the 
diſtrict of Maine, in'a bow formed by 
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was incorporated in 1777, has a flouriſh- 
ing academy, and contains 447 inhabit- 
ants. This is the ancient Indian vil- 
lage Peckwalket, through which the up- 
per part of Saco mcanders ; 60 miles 
from the ſea, and 120 N. by E of Boſ- 
ton. N. lat. 44. 2. W. long. 70. 47. 
30. 

Fuca, STRAITS OF JUAN DE, lie 
on the N. W. coaſt of N. America. 
The entrance lies between Cape Fla tery 
on the S. ſide, in N. lat. 48. 2 5. W. 


long. 124. 52. to the oppoſite coaſt of the 


Quadras iſles, in N. lat. 48. 53. 30. It 
communicates with Pintard's found, and 
thus forms Quadras ifles; in the 8. 
eaſtern coaſt of which lies Nootka 
und. See Pintard's ſound. The Spa- 


niards jealous of their right to the Ame- 


rican coaſt, eftabliſhed a ſettlement at 
this place, 
Foo. See Terra del Fuego. 
FULL MooN Shoal. See Hatteras. 
FUNDY, a large bay in N. America, 
which opens between the iſlands in Pe- 
nobſcot bay, in Lincoln co. Maine, 
and Cape Sable, the S. weſtern point ot 
Nova Scotia. It extends about 200 
miles in a N. E. direction; and with 
Verte bay, which puſhes into the land 
in a S. W. direction from the ſtraits of 
Northumberland, forms a very narrow 
iſthmus, which unites Nova-Scotia to 
the continent; and -where the diviſion 
line runs between that province and 
New- Brunſwick. From its mouth up 
to Paſlamaquoddy bay, on its N. W. 
fide, ſituated between the province of 
New-Brunſwick and the diſtrict of 
Maine, are a number of bays and iſlands 
on both ſides, and thus far it contracts 
its breadth gradually. It is 12 leagues 
acroſs from St. John's, in New-Brunſ- 
wick, to the Gut of Annapolis, in Nova- 
Scotia; where the tides are rapid, and 
riſe 30 feet. Above this it preſerves 
nearly an equal breadth, until its waters 
are formed into two arms, by a penin- 
ſula, the weſtern point of which is call- 
ed Cape Chignecto. At the head of the 
N. eaſtern arm, called Chignecto chan- 
nel, which, with bay Verte forms the 
iſthmus, the tides riſe 60 feet. In the 
Baſin of Minas, which is the E. arm or 
branch of this bay, the tides riſe 40 
feet. Theſe tides are ſo rapid as to 
overtake animals feeding on the ſhore. 
FUxkSs TOWN. See Feruſalem, in 


the N. branch of Great Oſſipee R. It | Maryland. 
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ABARON, a bay on the S. W. of 
TT Louiſburg, in the iſland of Cape 
Breton. | 5 

GAB ORI, a bay on the S. E. coaſt of 
Cape Breton iſland. The entrance into 
it, which is not more than 26 leagues. 
from the iſles of St. Pierre, is between 
iſlands and rocks about a league in 
breadth. The bay is 2 leagues deep, 
and affords good anchorage. 

GABRIEL, ST. an ifland in the great 
river La Plata, S. America, diſcovered 
by Sebaſtian Cabot, in the year 1526. 

GaAaCHPas, an Indian tribe, formerly 
in alliance with the Delawares. 

Gace's Town, a ſettlement in Sun- 
bury co. New-Brunſwick ; on the lands 
granted to general Gage, on the W. ſide 
of St. John's R. on the northern ſhore 
of the bay of Fundy. The general's 
grant conſiſts of 20,000 acres of land; 
the up-land of which is in general very 
bad. There is fome intervale on the 
river ſide, on which are a few ſettlers ; 
excluſive of theſe ſettlements, there is 
very little good land of any kind. 

GALEN, a military townſhiv in the 
ſtate of New-York, ſituated on Canada- 
que creek, 12 miles N. W. of the N. 
end of Cayuga lake, and 13 S8. by E. of 
Great Sodus. It is bounded S. by Ju- 
nius. 

GALETS, an iſland at the E. end of 
lake Ontario, and in the ſtate of New- 
York, 5 miles S. weſtward of Roebuck 
iſland, 5 northerly of Point Gaverſe, 
and 21 S. E. of Point au Goelans. 

GALETTE, La, a neck of land in the 
river St. Lawrence, in Canada, From 
the point oppoſite to I'ifle de Montreal, 
a road might be made to Galette, ſo as 
to ſave 40 leagues of navigation, which 
the falls render almoſt impracticable, 
and always very tedions. The land 
about La Galette is very good ; and in 
two days time a barque may fail thence 
to Niagara, with a good wind. La Ga- 
lette is a league and a half above the 
fall called les Galots. =” 

GALIB1s, or Charaibes, a nation of 
Indians inhahiting near New-Andaln- 
ſia, in 8. America; from which the 
Charaibes of the Weſt-Indies are 
thought to be deſcended. 

GALICIA, an audienc in Old Mexi- 


GAL 


| co or New-Spain, containing 7 provin- 


ces. Guadalaxara is the capital city. 

GALIPAGO Jes, the name of feveral 
uninhabited iſles in the South Sea, on 
both ſides the equator, not far from the 
coaſt of Terra Firma ; belonging to 
Spain. They lie between 3. N. and 4. 
S. lat. and hetween 83. 40. and $9. 30. 
W. long. There are only 9 of them of 
any conſiderable ſize; ſome of which are 
7 or 8 leagues long, and 3 or 4 broad. 
Dampier {aw 14 or 15 of them. The 
chief of theſe are Norfolk, neareſt the 
continent, Wenmore among the N. weſt - 
ernmoſt and Albemarle the weſternmoſt 
of all. A number of ſmall ifles lie W. 
from theſe, on both ſides the equator; 
one of which, Gallego I. lies in the 1ſt 
degree of N. lat. and 102. of W. long 
Many of theſe ifles are well wooded, 
and ſome have a deep black mould. 
Vaſt quantities of the-fineſt turtle are to 
be found among theſe iflands, where 
they live the greateſt part of the year ; 
yet they are ſaid to go from thence over 
to the main to lay their eggs, which is 
at leaſt 100 leagues diſtant. 

GALLAN, ST. a {mall iſland on the 
coaſt of Peru, in lat. 14. S. 5 miles N. 
of the high land Morro Veijo, or Old 
Man's Head; between which ifland and 
the high land, is a moſt eligible ſtation 
to cruize tor veſſels bound tor Callao, 
N. or 8. | 

GALLIOPOL Is, a poſt town in the N. 
W. territory, ſituated on a bend of the 
Ohio, and nearly oppoſite to the mouth 
of the great Kanhaway. It is faid to 
contain about 100 houles, all inhabited 
by French people. It is 140 miles ealt- 
ward of Columbia, 300 S. W. of Pitti- 
burg, and 550 S. W. of Philadelphis, 
N. lat. 39. 2. W. long. 83. 9. ; 

This town is ſaid to be on the de- 
cline, their right to the lands not being 
ſufficiently ſecured. | 

GaLOTSs, the loweſt of the falls on 
the river St. Lawrence in Canada. Be- 
tween the neck of land la Galetic and 
les Galots is an excellent country, and 
no where can there be ſeen finer foreſts. 

GALOTS, L'1SLE AUX, an ifland in 
the river St. Lawrence, in Canada; 3 
leagues beyond l'iſle aux Chevres, 10 
N. lat. 43. 33. 25 | 

GALLO, an ifland in the provinco of 
Popayan, S. America, in N. Jat. 2. 49: 
Captain Dampier lays it is ſituated in 4 


deep bay, and that off this iſland there 
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the conqueſt of Peru. 


tween it and Cape Roſiers, on the E. 
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:- not above 4 or 5 fathom water; but 
at Segnetta, which is on the N. fide, a 
veſſel may ride in deep water, free from 
any danger. The iſland is high, pro- 
vided with wood and good water, and 
having good ſandy bays, where a ſhip 
may be cleaned. Alſo, the name of 
an iſland of the S. ſea, near the coaſt of 
Peru, which was the firſt place poſſeſſed 
by the Spaniards, when they attempted 


GALLOWAY, a townſhip in Glouceſ- 
ter co. New-Jerſey. 

GALWAY, a townſhip in the new 
county of Saratoga, in New-York. By 
the ſtate cenſus of 1796, it appears that 
491 of its inhabitants are qualified to be 
electors. 

GAMBLE*s Station, a fort about 12 
miles from Knoxville, in Tenneſſce. 

GAMMON, PoINT, anciently called 
Point Gilbert, by Goſnold, forms the 
caſtern ſide of the harbour of Hyanis or 
Hvennes, in Barnſtable co. Maſſachuſetts. 

GANNELOR, a {ſmall iſland in the 
gult of St. Lawrence, in N. lat. 48. 
near Bird ifland. 

GARAZU, a town in Brazil; and pro- 
vince of Pernambuco, 25 miles N, of 
Olinda. | 

GARDNER, a townſhip in Worceſter 
co. Maſſachuſetts, incorporated in 1785. 
It contains about 14, ooo acres, well wa- 
tered, chiefly by Otter R. The road 
from Connecticut R. thro' Peterſham, 
Gerry, and Templeton on to Boſton, 
paſſes through it. It contains 531 in- 
babitants, and is 26 miles N. by W. of 
Worceſter, and 60 N. W. of Boſton. 

GARDNER's Land, or Ile of Wight, 
lies at the E. end of Long-Iſland, in 
New-York ſtate, ſheltered within Oyſ- 
ter Pond and Montauk points; 10 miles 
N. W. of the latter, and as far 8. W. 
of Plumb I. It contains about 3000 
acres of fertile land, the property of one 
per ſon, and yields excellent graſs, wheat 
and corn. Fine ſheep and cattle are 
raiſed on it. It is annexed to Eaſt 
Hampton, and lies 40 miles ſouth- weſt⸗ 
erly of Newport, R hode-Iſland. 

Gas E, or Gacbepe, a bay and head- 
land S. of Florell ifle, which lies be- 


coaſt of Lower Canada, and W. ſide of 
the gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Gaspk, or Namguit Point, 7 miles 
S. of Providence (R. I.) projecting from 
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remarkable as being the place where 
the Britiſh armed ſchooner, called the 
Gaſpee, was burnt, June 10, 1772, by 
about 60 men from Providence, paint- 
ed like Narraganſet Indians. For the 
cauſe of this tranſaction, ſee Gordon's 
Hiſt. of the Amer, Rev. vol. I. p. 311. 

GASPESIA, a tract of country on the 
S. fide of the mouth of St. Lawrence 
R. and on the N. fide of Chaleurs bay, 
in Lower Canada. Its E. extremity is 


peſians inhabit here. 

GaTEs Co. in Edenton eaſtern diſ- 
trict, N. Carolina, is bounded N. by 
the ſtare of Virginia, S. by Chowan co. 
It contains 5392 inhabitants, including 
2219 ſlaves. Chief town, Hertford. 

Gay Head, is a kind of peninſula on 
Martha's Vineyard, between 3 and 4 
miles in length, and 2 in breadth, and 
almoſt ſeparated from the other part of 
the iſland by a large pond. The In- 
dians inhabiting this part, when lately 
numbered, amounted to 203. The ſoil 
is good, and only requires cultivation 
to produce moſt vegetables in perfec- 
tion. There are evident marks of there 
having been volcanoes formerly on this 
peninſula. The marks of 4 or 5 craters 
are plainly to be ſeen. The moſt ſouth- 
erly and probably the moſt ancient, as 
it is grown over with graſs, now called 
the Devil's Den, is at leaſt 20 rods over 


130 feet at the ſides, except that which 
is next the ſea, where it is open. A 
man now alive relates, that his mother 
could remember when it was comman to 
ice a light upon Gay Head in the night 
time. Others ſay, their anceſtors have 
told them, that the whalemen uſed to 
guide themſelves inthe night by the lights 
that were ſeen upon Gay Head. The ſea 
has made ſuch encroachments here, that, 
within 3o years, it has ſwept off 15 or 20 
rods. The extremity of Gay Head is the 
S, W. point of the Vineyard. N. lat. 
41. 20. W. long. from Greenwich 70. 50. 
 GEKELEMUEKPECHUENK, a town 
of the Delaware Indians, on a creek of 
the ſame name, a head water of the Muſ- 


Moravian ſettlement on Mutkingum R. 
It lies 12 miles N. E. by N. of Salem, 
and 78 N. weſterly of Pittſburg. 

GEMESIE, a fort on the river St. 
John's, which was taken by the Engliſh 


the weſtern ſhore of Providence river, 


in 1674. 
M 3 GENESSER,S 


| Cape Roſiers. The Indians called Gaſ- 


at the top, 14+ at the bottom, and full : 
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GENESSEE, a townſhip in Ontario 
co. New-York, having 217 electors. 

GENESSEFE Country, a large tract of 
land in the ftate of New-York, bound- 
ed N. and N. W. by lake Ontario, S. 
by Pennſylvania, E. by the weſtern part 
of the military townſhips, in Onondago 
co. and W. hy lake Erie and Niagara 
R. It is a rich tract of country, and 
well watered by lakes and rivers ; one 


of the latter, Geneiſce R. gives name to 
this tract. It is generally flat, the riv- 
ers ſluggiſh, the ſoil moiſt, and the lakes 


numerous. 

GENESSEE River. See Cheneſſes. 

GENEVA, a lake in Upper Canada, 
which forms the W. extremity of lake 
Ontario; to which it is joined by a 
thor! and narrow ſtrait. 

GENEVA, a poſt town in Onondago 
co. New-York, on the great road from 
Albany to Niagara, fituated on the 
bank of the N. W. corner of Seneca 
lake, about 74 miles W. of Oneida caſ- 
tle, and 92 W. of Whiteſtown. The 
Friends ſettlement lies about 18 miles 
below this. Here were 20 log-houſes, 
and a few other buildings ſeveral years 
ago, which have much increaſed ſince. 

GENEVIEVE, ST. or Miſſire, a vil- 
Jag: in Louiſiana, on the weſtern bank of 
the Miſſiſippi, nearly oppoſite to the vil- 


lage of Kaſkaſkias, 12 miles ſoutherly. 


of Fort Chartres. It contained about 20 
years ago, upwards of 100 houſes, and 
460 inhabitants, beſides Negroes. 
GEORGE'S Sr. a cape and iſtands 
nearly oppoſite to the river Apalachico- 
Ja on the coaſt of E. Florida. Cape St. 
George's lies about 6 leagues to the 
eaſtward of Cape Blaize, being an elbow 
of the largeſt of St. George's ifl»nds, in 
N. lat. 29. 8. There is a large ſhoal 
running out from it a conſiderable way, 
hut how far has not yet been aſcertained. 
The coaſt between it and Cape Blaize, 
forms a kind of hollow bay, with 
deep ſoundings and a ſoft bottom. 
There are two iſlands to the N. W. of 
St. George's Cape; that neareſt to it 
is ſmall, and remarkable for a clump of 
ſtraggling trees on the middle of it; the 
other is pretty large, and of a triangu- 
lar form, and reaches within 3 leagues of 
Cape Blaize, having a paſſage at each 
end of it for ſmall craft into the bay, 
between theſe iſlands and the river 
Apalachicola; but this bay is full of 
Moals and oyſter-banks, and not above 
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two or three feet water at moſt, in ariy 
of the branches of that river. 

GEORGE, FORT, was ſituated on 
Point Comfort, at the mouth of James 
R. and 5 miles N. E. of Craney iſland, 
at the mouth of Elizabeth R. in Virgi— 
nia. See Comfort. 

GEORGE, FORT KING, an ancient 
fort in Georgia, which ſtood 5 miles N, 
E. ot the town of Darien, in Liberty 
co. fituated at the head of a creek which 
flows into the ocean oppoſite Sapelo I. 
It is now in ruins. 

GEORGE, LAKE, in Eaſt Florida, is 
a. dilation of the river St. Juan, or St. 
John, and called alſo Great Lake. It 
is about 15 miles wide, and generally 
about 15 or 20 feet deep, excepting at 
the entrance of the river, where lies a 
bar, which carries 8 or 9 feet water. 
The lake is beautified with two or three 
fertile iſlands. The largeſt is about 2 
miles broad, and commands a moſt de- 
lightful and extenſive proſpect of the 
waters, iſlands, E. and W. ſhores of the 
lake, the capes; the bay and mount 
Royal; and to the S. the view is very 
extenſive. Here are evident marks of a 
large town of the aborigines, and the 
iſland appears to have been once the 
choſen refidence of an Indian prince. 
on the ſcite of this ancicnt town ſtands 
a very pompous Indian mount, or cont- 
cal pyramid of earth, from which runs 


in a ſtraight line, a grand avenue or In- 


dian highway, through a magnificent 
grove of magnolias, live oaks, palms 
and orange trees, terminating at the 
verge of a large, green, level ſavanna. 
From fragments dug up, it appears to. 
have been a thickly inhabited town. 
See St. John's river. 

GEORGE, LAKE, lies to the ſouth- 
ward of lake Champlain, and its waters 
lie about 100 feet higher. The portagc 
between the two lakes is a mile and 2 
half; but with a ſmall expence might 
be reduced to 60 yards; and with on: 
or two locks might be made navigavlz 
through, for batteux. It is a most 
clear, beautiful collection of water; 
36 miles long, and from 1 to 7 wide. 
It emboſoms more than 200 iſlands; 
ſome ſay 365; very few of which are 
any thing more than barren rocks, co- 
vered with heath, and a few cedar, 
ſpruce and hemlock trees, and ſhrubs; 
and abundance of rattle-ſnakes. On 


each ſide it is ſkirted by prodigious 


mountains; 
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mountains; from which large quanti- 
ties of red cedar are annually carried to 
New York for ſhip timber. The lake 
is full of fiſhes, aud ſome of the beſt 
kind, as the black or Oſwego baſs, allo 
large ſpeckled trauts. It was called 
lake Sacrament by the French, who, in 
former times, were at the pains to pro- 
cure this water for ſacramental uſes in 
all their churches in Canada: hence pr 
bably it derivedits name. Theremains 
of Fort George ſtand at the S. end of 
the lake, about 14 miles N. by W. ot 
Fort Edward, on Hudſon river. The 
famous fort of Ticenderoga, which 
ſtood at the N. fide ot the outlet of the 
lake, where it diicharged its waters 
into lake Champlain, is now in ruins. 
Sce Champlain and Ticonderoga. 
GEORGE's, ST. an ifland and pariſh 
belonging to the Bermuda ifles, in the 
Weſt-Indies. N. lat. 32. 45. W. long. 
63. 30. | | 
GEORGE's, ST. a large and deep bay 
on the W. fide of Newfoundland iſland, 
N. lat 48. 12. | | 
GEORGE's BANK, ST. a fiſhing bank 
in the Atlantic ocean, E. of Cape Cod, 


in Maſlachuſetts. It extends from N. 


to 8. between 41. 15. and 42. 22. N. 


lat. and between 67. 50. and 68. 40. 


W. long. | 

GEORGE's KEY, Sr. was one of 
the principal Britiſh ſettlements in the 
bay of Honduras. It was taken by the 
Spaniards during the American war, 
but retaken by the Britiſh ſoon after. 

The Britiſh ſettlements on the Moſ- 
quito ſhore, and in the bay of Honduras, 
were ſurrendered to the crown of Spain, 
at the Spaniſh convention, ſigned at 
London, the 14th of July, 1786. 

GEORGE'S RIVER, ST. in St. Mary's 


co. Maryland, is a very broad but ſhort. 


creek, whoſe mouth lies between Piney 


Point and St. Mary's R. on theN. bank 


of the Potowmack, oppoſite the iſland of 
the ſame name. | 


GEORGE's RIVER,ST. in Lincoln co. 


diftri&t of Maine, or rather an arm of the 
ſea, lies about 2 leagues S. W. of Pe- 
nobſcot bay. Four leagues from the 
mouth of this river ſtands Thomaſton. 
This river is navigable for brigs and 
ſhips of a large burden up to the nar- 
rows; and from thence about 4 miles 
higher, to nearly the head of the tide, 
or ſloops and ſchooners of 80 or 90 


tous, It is about half a league wide up 
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to the narrows. Of late ſeveral conũde- 
rable veſſels have been built in this river, 
which are employed in coaſting, and 
ſometimes in foreign voyages. There 
are now owned in this river, though it 
does not in all exceed 4 leagues in length, 
1 brig, 2 topſail ſchooners, and 9 
{loops : in all about 1100 tons. The 
navigation, however, is generally inter- 
rupted in winter, when not only the 
ſtreams through the country, but the 
(alt water rivers are locked up until 
ſpring. Fiſh abound here, of almoſt all 
kinds, in their ſeaſon; and even lobſters, 
oyſters, clams, and other delicacies of 
the aqueous kind, are plenty in this 
river. 

GEORG E's, Sr. a village nearly in the 
centre of Newcaſtle co. Delaware, on a 
creek of its own name, which falls into 
Delaware R. 4 miles below, a little 
above Reedy Ifland. It is 17 miles 8. 
by W. of Wilmington, and 45 S. W. 
of Philadelphia. 

GEORGE'S, ST. the capital of the 
iſl}nd of Grenada, in the W. Indies; 
formerly called Fort Royale, which 
name the Fort ſtill retains. It is ſituat- 
ed on a ſpacious bay, on the W. or lee 
fide of the iſland, not far from the S. end, 
and poſſeſſes one of the ſafeſt and moſt 
commodious harbours in the Britiſh W. 
Indies, which has lately been fortified 
at a very great expence, and declared a 


free port. This town was deſtroyed by 


a dreadful fire in 1771, and on Novem- 
ber 1, 1775, it met with the like miſ- 
fortune; and the loſs was valued at 
J. 500,000. The town now makes a 
very handſome appearance, has a ſpa- 
cious ſquare or parade; the houſes are 


built of brick, and tiled or ſlated ; ſome 


few are built of ſtone, excepting the ware- 
houles and. dwelling houſes round the 
harbour, which are moſtly wooden build- 
ings. Theſe are in a great meaſure 
ſeparated from the town by a very ſteep 


and rocky hill, the houſes on which, 


with the trees which ferve for ſhade, 
have a romantic appearance, The 
town is computed to contain about 2000 
inhabitants, many of whom are wealthy 
merchants. This was its ſitution be- 


fore the inſurrection of the negroes; of 


its preſent ſtate we have not authentic 
information. 

GEORGETOWN, the chief town of 
Suſlex co. Delaware, is ſituated 16 miles 
W. S. W. of Lewiſtown, and 103 S. of 

M 4 Philadelphia, 
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Philadelphia. Tt contains about 30 | 


houſes, and has lately been made the 
ſeat of the county courts. 
GEORGETOWN, a poſt town in Mary- 
land, fituated in Kent co, on the E. fide 
of Cheſapeak bay, of about 3o houſes. 
It is 9 miles from the mouth of theriv- 
er Saſſafras, being ſeated on the S. fide 
oppoſite to Frederick, 60 N. E. of Cheſ- 
ter, and 65 S. W. of Philadelphia. 
GEORGETOWN, avillage of Fayette 
co. Pennſylvania, ſituated on the S. E. 
ſide of Monongahela R. at the mouth of 
George's creek. Here a number of 
boats are annually built for the trade 
and emigration to the weſtern country. 
It lies 16 miles 8. W. of Union. 
GEORGETOWN, a poſt town and port 
of entry, in Montgomery co. Mary- 
land, and in the territory of Columbia. 
It is pleaſantly ſituated on a number of 
ſmall hills, upon the northern bank of 
Potowmack R.; bounded eaſtward by 
Rock creek, which ſeparates it from 
Waſhington city, and lies 4 miles from 
the capitol, and 8 N. of Alexandria. 
It contains about 230 houſes, ſeveral of 
which are elegant and commodious. 
The Roman Catholics have eſtabliſhed 
a college here, for the promotion of ge- 
neral literature, which is at preſent in a 
very flouriſhing ſtate. The building 
being found inadequate to contain the 
number of ſtudents that applied, a large 
addition has been made to it. George- 
town carries on a ſmall trade with Eu- 
rope and the W. Indies. The exports 
in one year, ending Sept. 30, 1794, 
amounted to the value of 128,924 dol- 
lars. It is 46 miles S. W. by W. of 
Baltimore, and 148 8. W. of Philadel- 
phia. | | 
GEORGETOWN, in Lincoln co. diſ- 
trict of Maine, is ſituated on both ſides 
of Kennebeck R. It was incorporated 
in 1716, is the oldeſt town in the 
county, and contains 1333 inhabitants. 
It is bounded ſoutherly by the ocean, 
weſterly by the towns of Harpswell and 
Brunſwick, N. weſterly by Bath, and 
eaſterly by Woolwich; being entirely 
ſurrounded by navigable waters, except- 
ing about 2 miles of land, which divides 
the waters of Winnagance creck, a part 
of the Kennebeck, from an arm or in- 
flux of Caſco bay, called Stephen's R. 
The entrance at the mouth of Kenne- 
beck R. is guided onthe E. by Parker's 


iſland, belonging to this townſhip. It | 
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contains about 28,000 acres of land and 
ſalt marſh, and is inhabited by more 
than one third part of the people of the 
townſhip. This was the ſpot on whicl; 
the Europeans firſt attempted to colo- 
nize New-England, in the year 1607. 
It is a part of what was called Sagada- 
hock; and the patentees of the Plymouth 
company began here to lay the founda- 
tion of a great ſtate. They ſent over a 
number of civil and military officers, 
and about 100 people. By various mil- 
fortunes they were forced to give up the 
ſettlement, and in x60$, the whole 
number who ſurvived the winter return- 
ed to England. | 

There was a tradition among the 
Norridgewalk Indians, that theſe plant- 
ers invited a number of the natives, 
who had come to trade with them, to 
draw a ſmall cannon by a rope, and 
that when they were ranged in a line, 
the white people diſcharged the piece, 
and thereby killed and wounded ſeveral 
of them. The reſentment of the na- 
tives at this treacherous murder, oblig- 
ed the Europeans to reimbark the next 
ſummer. Georgetown is 15 miles 8. 
of Pownalborough, and 170 N. by E. 
of Boſton. wn 

GEORGETOWN, a poſt town of Geor- 
gia, in the co. ef Oglethorpe, 50 miles 


8. W. of Auguſta, ſurrounded by a poor 


country; but nevertheleſs, exhibits marks 
of growing proſperity. | | 
GEORGETOWN, a large maritime diſ- 
trict in the lower country of S. Caroli- 
na, ſituated in the 8. E. corner of the 
ſtate; bounded N. E. by the ſtate of 
N. Carolina, S. E. by the ocean, S. W. 
by Santee river, which divides it from 
Charleſton diſtrict, and N. W. by Cam- 
den and Cheraw diſtricts. It is about 
112 miles from N. to S. and 63 from E. 
to W. and is divided into the pariſhes 
of All Saints, Prince George, and Prince 
Frederick. It contains, according to 
the cenſus of 1790, 22,122 inhabitants, 
of whom 13,131 are ſlaves. It ſends 
to the ſtate legiſlature 10 repreſentatives 
and 3 ſenators, and pays taxes to thc 
amount of 35851. 128. d. 
GEORGETOWN, a poſt town, port ot 
entry, and capital of the above diſtrict, 
and is ſituated on a ſpot near which ſe- 
veral ſtreams unite their waters, and 
form a broad ſtream called Winyaw bay, 
12 miles from the ſea. See Pedee River. 


Its ſituation connects it with an 2 * | 
we 
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ſive back country of both the Carolinas, | 
and would be a place of vaſt import- 
ance, were it not for a bar at the en- 
trance of Winyaw bay, which inter- 
rupts the entrance of veſſels drawing 
above 11 feet water, and is in many re- 
ſpects a dangerous place. It contains 
tains above zoo houſes, built chiefly of 
wood. The puhiic buildings are a 
court-houſe, gaol, and academy; 3 
churches, of which the Epiſcopalians, 
Baptiſts, and Methodiſts have one each. 
There is here a ſmall trade to the Weſt 
Indies. The exports for one year, end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1795, were to the value of 
21,511 dollars. It is 60 miles N. E. by 
N. of Charleſton, 127 8. W. of Wil- 
mington, N. Carolina, and 681 from Phi- 
ladelphia, N. lat. 33. 24. W. long. 79.35. 

GEORGIA, one of the United States 
of N. America, is fituated between 30. 
37. and 35 N. lat. and between $80. 8. 
and 91. 8. W. long. being about 600 
miles in length, and on an average 250 
in breadth. It is bounded E. by the 
Atlantic ocean; S. by E. and W. Flo- 
rida; W. by the river Miſſiſippi; N. 
E. and N. by S. Carolina and the Ten- 
neſſee ſtate. It was formerly divided 
into pariſhes, afterwards into 3 diſtricts, 
but lately into two diſtricts, viz, Upper 
and Lower, which are ſubdivided into 
24 counties as follow: In the lower 
diſtrict are Camden, Glynn, Liberty, 
Chatham, Bryan, M<Intoſh, Effingham, 
Scriven, and Burke. The counties in 
the Upper Diſtrict are Montgomery, 
Waſhington, Hancock, Greene, Frank- 
lin, Oglethorpe, Elbert, Wilkes, Lin- 
coln, Warren, Jefferſon, Jackſon, Bul- 
lock, Columbia, and Richmond. The 
principal towns are Auguſta, formerly 
the ſeat of government, Savannah, the 
former capital of the ſtate, Sunbury, 
Brunſwick, Frederica, Waſhington, and 
Louiſville, which is the metropolis of 
the ſtate; and here are depoſited the 
records of the ſtate, ſuch of them as a 
late legiſlature did not order to be pub- 
licly burnt. 

The principal rivers which water 
Georgia are, Savannah, which ſeparates 
it from S. Carolina; Ogeechee river, 

which runs parallel with the former, 
and Alatamaha, which runs parallel with 
the others. Beſides theſe and their nu- 
merous branches, there is Turtle river, 
Little Sitilla, Great Sitilla, Crooked R. 
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and St. Mary's, which forms a part of 
the ſouthern boundary of the United 
States. The rivers in the middle and 
weltern parts will be noticed under the 
head of Georgia Weſtern Territory. All 
theſe are ſtored with a great variet yof 
filn, as rock, mullet, whiting, ſhad, 
trout, drum, baſs, catfiſh, white, brim, 
and ſturgeon ; and the bays and lagoons 
are ſupplied with oyſters, and other 
ſhell-fith, crabs, ſhrimps, &c. The 
clams, in particular, are large, their 
meat white, tender, and delicate. The 
ſhark and great black ſtingray are inſati- 
able cannibals, and very troubleſome to 
the fiſhermen. The chief lake or marſh 
is Ekanfanoka, by ſome called Ouaqua- 
phenogaw, which is 300 miles in cir 
cumference. | 
The eaſtern part of the ſtate, between 
the mountains and the ocean, and the 
rivers Savannah and St. Mary's, a tract 
of country more than 120 miles from 
N. to S. and from 50 to 80 E. and W. 
is level, without a hill or ſtone. At 


the diſtance of about 40 or 50 miles 


from the ſea board, or ſalt marſh, the 


lands begin to be more or leſs uneven, 


until they gradually rile to mountains. 
The valt chain of the Alleghany or Ap- 
palachian mountains, which commence 
with the Kaats Kill, near Hudſon R. in 
the ſtate of New-York, terminate in 
Georgia, 60 miles S. of its northern 
boundary. From the foot of this moun- 
tain ſpreads a wide extended plain, of 
the richeſt foil, and in a latitude and 
climate well adapted to the cultivation 
of moſt of the productions of the ſouth 
of Europe, and of the Ealt Indies. In 
the low country, near the rice ſwamps, 
bilious complaints and fevers of various 
kinds are pretty univerſal, during the 
months of July, Auguſt, and Septem- 
ber: but the fertility of the foil, and the 
caſe with which it is improved, are a 
ſufficient inducement to ſettlers, and an 
unfailing ſource of wealth. Before the 
ſickly ſeaſon approaches, the rich plant- 
ers, with their tamilies, remove to the 
ſea-iſlands, or ſome elevated, healthy 
ſituation, for the benefit of the freſh air. 
Ta the winter and ſpring, pleuriſies, 
peripneumonies, and other mflammatory 
ditorders, occaſioned by violent and ſud- 
den colds, are confiderably common, 
and frequently fatal. Contumptions, 
epilepſies, cancers, palſies, and apo- 
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plexies, are not ſo common among the 
inhabitants of the ſouthern as northern 
climates. 

The winters in Georgia are very mild 
and pleaſant. Snow is ſeldom or never 
feen ; nor is vegetation otten vvented 
by ſevere froſts. Cattle ſubſiſt tolerably 
well during the winter, feeding in the 
woods and ſavannas, und are tatter in 
that ſeaſon than in any other. In the 
hilly country, which begins about 50, 
and in ſome places 1co miles, trom the 
fea, the air is pure and {alubriouns, an 
the water plenty and good. From June 


ta September the mercury in Fairen- 


heit's thermometer commonly fluctuates 
from 76. to go. In winter from 40. to 
60. The moſt prevailing winds are 8. 
W. and E.; in winter N. W. The E. 
wind is warmeſt in winter and cooleſt in 
ſummer. The S. wind in ſummer and 


fall particularly, is damp, ſultry, un- 


elaftic, and of courſe unhealthy. In 
the S. E. parts of this ſtate, which lie 
within a few degrees of the torrid zone, 
the atmoſphere is kept in motion by im- 
preſſions trom the trade winds. This 
purifies the air; ſo that it is found to 
have ſalutary effects on conſumptive 
habits. | 

In the low lands are the rice fields, 
In the interior and hilly parts, wheat, 
Indian corn, and the other productions 
more common to the northern ſtates. 
Rice is at preſent the ſtaple commodity 
of the ſtate; tobacco, wheat and indigo 
are the other great articles of produce. 
Beſides theſe the ſtate yields cotton, filk, 
corn, potatoes, oranges, figs, olives, 
pomegranates, &c. The foreſts conſiſt 
of oak, hickory, mulberry, pine, cedar, 


\ &c. The whole coaſt is bordered with 


iſlands; the principal of which are 
Skidaway, Waſſaw, Offabaw, St. Ca- 
therines, Sapelo, Frederica, Jekyl, Cum- 
berland, &c. - Theſe iflands are ſur- 
rounded by navigable creeks, between 
which and the main land is a large ex- 
tent of ſalt marſh, fronting the whole 
ſtate, not leſs, on an average, than 4 or 
5 miles in breadth, interſected with 
creeks in various directions, admitting, 
through the whole, an inland naviga- 
tion, between the iflands and the main 
land, from the N. E. to the S. E. cor- 
ners of the ſtate. The E. ſides of theſe 
iſlands are, for the moſt part, cleun, 


hard, ſandy beaches, expoſed to the wath 


of the ocean. Between the iſlands are 
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the entrances of the rivers from the in- 
terior country, winding through the low 
ialt marſhes, and delivering their wa- 
ers into the ſounds, which form capa- 
cious harbours: of from 3 to 8 miles 
over, and whichcommunicate with each 
other by parallel tic creeks, | 

The ſoil and its jertilicy are various, 
according to tuation and different tin 
provement. he iſlands in their natu- 
ral ſtate are covered with a plentitul 
growth of pine, oak, hickory, live oak 
ſan uncommontly hard and very valusble 
wood} and ſome red cedar. The foil 
is a mixture of ſand and black mould, 
making what 13 commonly called a grey 
foil. A conſiderable part of it, parti- 
cularly that whereon grow the oak, 
aickory and live oak is very rich, and 
yields on cultivation, good crops of in- 
digo, cotton, coin, and potatoes. The 
foil of the main land, adjoining the 
marſhes and creeks is nearly of the ſame 
quality with that of the iflands ; except 
that which borders on thoſe rivers and 
creeks, which ftretch far back into the 
country. On theſe, immediately altcr 
you leave the falt-, begin the valuable 
rice ſwamps, which, on cultivation, at- 
ford the preſent chief flaple of com- 
merce. ; | 

The ſoil between the rivers, after you 
leave the ſea board, and the edge of the 
ſwamps, at the diſtance of 20 or zo miles, 
changes from a grey toa red colour, on 
wiiich grows plenty of oak and hickory, 
with a conſiderable intermixture of pine. 
In ſome places it is gravelly, but fertile, 
and ſo continues for a number of miles 
gradually deepening the reddiſh colour 
of the earth, till it changes into what is 
called the Mulatto foil, confiſting ot a 
black and red earth. The Mutatto 
lands are generally ſtrong, and yiche 
large crops of wheat, tobacco, corn, &. 
To this kind of land ſucceeds by turns 


a ſoil nearly black and very rich, on 


which grow large quantities of black 
walnut, mulberry, &c. This ſucceſ- 
ion of different foils continues uniform 


and regular, though there are ſome large 


veins of all the different foils intermixed; 


and what is more remarkable, this ſuc- 


ceſſion, in the order mentioned, ſtretehes 
acroſs this Rate nearly parallel with the 
fea coaſt, and extends through the ſeve- 
ral Rates, nearly in the ſame direction, 
to the banks of Hudſon river. 
Cotton was formerly planted her”; 
NR IN only 
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only by the poorer claſs of people, and | 
that only for family uſe. They plant- 
ed two kinds, the annual and the Wef? 
Indian; the former is low, and planted | 
every year; the balls are Jarge, and the 
phlox long, ſtrong, and perfectly white. 
The latter is a tall perennial] plant, the 
ſtalk ſomewhat ſhrubby, ſeveral of which 
riſe up from the root for ſeveral years 
ſucceſſively, the ſtems of the former 
year being killed by the winter froſts. 
The balls of the Weſt-India cotton are 
not quite ſo large as the other, but the 
- phlox or wool is long, extremely fine, 
filky and white. A plantation of this 
kind will laſt ſeveral years, with mode- 
rate labour and care, The culture of 
cotton is now much more attended to; 
ſeveral indigo planters have converted 
their plantations into cotton fields. A 
new ſpecies is about to be introduced 
into this ſtate, the ſeed of which was 
lately brought by Capt. Joſiah Roberts 
from Waitahoo, one of the Marqueſa 
iſlands in the S. Pacific ocean, and ſent 
to a gentleman in Georgia by a member 
of the Hiſtorical Society in Boſton. 
This cotton is of a very fine texture, 
and is expected will prove a conſiderable 
acquiſition to the ſouthern ſtates. The 
cotton at preſent raiſed in Georgia, is 
diſtinguiſhed by ſome into two kinds, 
the green and black ſeed ; the former is 
planted in the Upper Country, the latter 
bn the ſea-1flands and adjacent lands, and 
was brought, about the year 1788, from 
the Bahamas, And there is now a 
roſpect, that in a few years the States 
of S. Carolina and Georgia may be able 
to raiſe more than ten millions of pounds 
of cotton annually for exportation, 
Moſt ot the tropical fruits would flouriſh 
in this State, with proper attention. 
The fouth-weſtern part of this State, 
and the parts of Eaſt and Weſt Florida, 
which lie adjoining, will, probably, in 
{ome future time, become the vineyard 
of America. The chief articles of ex- 
port are rice, tobacco, indigo, ſago, 
umber, naval ſtores, leather, deer-ſkins, 
{ſnake-root, myrtle and bees wax, corn, 
and live ftock. The planters and far- 
mers raiſe large ſtocks of cattle, from 
1,000 to 1,500 head, and ſome more. 
The value in ſterling money, of the ex- 
ports of Georgia, in the year 1755, was 
15,744 l.—in 1772, 121,677l.—in 1791, 
value in dollars 491,472—in 1792, 


458,97 in 2794, 501,383 —in 2796, 
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676,154, and in 1796, 950, 158. In 
1790, the tonnage employed in this ſtate 
was 28,540, and the number of Ameri- 
can ſeaman 11,22 5. In return for her 
exports Georgia receives W. India 
goods, teas, wines, cloathing, and dry 
goods of all kinds. From the northern 
States, cheele, fiſh, potatoes, apples, ci- 
der, and ſhoes. The imports and ex- 
ports are principally to and from Savan- 
nah, which has a fine harbour, and is 


the place where the principal commercial 


buſineſs of the State is tranſacted. Ac- 
cording to the cenſus of 1790, the num- 
her of inhabitants amounted to $2, 548, 
of whom 29,264. were ſlaves. The in- 
creaſe by emigration and otherwiſe, has 
been very conſiderable ſince. The dif- 
ferent religious ſects are Preſbyterians, 
Epiſcopalians, Baptiſts, and Methodiſts. 
They have but few regular miniſters 
among them. The citizens of Georgia 
have lately reviſed and altered their con- 
ſtitution, and formed it upon a plan fi- 
milar to the federal Conſtitution of the 
United States. The literature of this 
State, which is yet in its infancy, is 
commencing on a plan which, if ever 
carried into effect, will be very advan- 
tageous to the State. A college with 
ample and liberal endowments, is inſti- 
tuted in Louiſville, a high and healthy 
part of the country, near the centre of 
the State. There is alſo proviſion made 


for the inſtitution of an academy in each 


county of the State, to be ſupported 
from the ſame funds, and conſidered as 
parts and members of the ſame inſtitu- 
tion, under the general ſuperintendance 
and direction of a preſident and board of 
truſtees, ſelected for their literary ac- 
compliſhments from the different parts 
of the State, and inveſted with the cuſ- 
tomary powers of corporations. This 
inſtitution is denominated The Univer- 
/ity of Georgia. The funds for the ſup- 
port of literary inſtitutions are princi- 
pally in lands, amounting in the whole 
to 50,000 acres, a great part of which 
is of the beſt quality, and at preſent 
very valuable; together with nearly 
6000). ſterling in bonds, houſes, and 
town lots in Auguſta. Other public 
property to the amount of roool., in 
each county, has been ſet apart for the 
purpoſes of building and furniſhing their 
reſpective academies. The funds ori- 
ginally deſigned to ſupport the literary 
orphan-houſe, founded by the Rev. Geo. 

| : Whitefield, 
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Whitefield, are chiefly in rice plantations 
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and negroes. On the death of the 
Counteſs of Huntingdon, to whom RIr. 
Whitefield bequeathed this property, as 
trattee, the legiſlature, in the year 1792, 

fed a law veſting it in 13 commiſ- 
fioners, with powers to carry the origi- 
nal intention of Mr. Whitefield into 
execution; and in compliment to the 
Counteſs, the ſeminary is ſtyled Hun- 
tingdon College. | 

This State was firſt ſettled in the year 
1732, and was the only colony ſettled 
at the expence of the crown. 

GEORG1a WESTERN TERRITORY. 
Under this name is included all that part 
of the State of Georgia which lies weſt 
of the head waters of thoſe rivers which 
fall into the Atlantic Ocean. This ex- 
tenſive tract of country embraces ſome 
of the fineſt land in the United States, is 
interſected with a great number of noble 
rivers, which may be ſeen by an inſpec- 
tion of the map, and is inhabited (ex- 
cept ſuch parts wherein the Indian title 
has been extinguiſhed) by three nations 
of Indians, viz. the Muſkogulge or 
Creek, the Chactaws, and Chickaſaws, 
The Cherokees alſo have a title to a 
ſmall portion of the northern part of 
this territory, on the Tenneflee river. 

Theſe nations together can furniſh be- 
tween $ and go0o warriors. About 2000 
families of white people inhabit thoſe 


| parts of this territory where the Indian 
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title has been extinguiſhed, chiefly at 
the Natchez, and the Yaxvo river, on the 
banks of the Miſſiſippi, and a conſider- 
able number on the Tombigbee river, 
and ſcattered among the Creek Indians. 
This territory, for reaſons Which will 
hereafter appear, has lately become an 
object of much public attention and in- 
quiry, in Europe, as well as in the United 
States; and on this account, the follow. 
ing deſcription of it and ſtatement of 
facts relative to the ſale of certain parts 
of it, and the claims of the United States, 
&c. have been collected and arranged 
with great care from the moſt authentic 
ſources that can be obtained, and given 
under this head for the information of 
the public. * This territory, lying be 
tween the 31ſt and 3 5th degrees of N. 
latitude, is not ſubject to the extremes of 
heat or cold: the climate is temperate 
and delighttul through the year; and 
except in low grounds, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of ſtagnant waters, is very 
healthful. White froſts, and ſometimes 
thin ice, have been ſeen as far S. as the 
31ſt degree of latitude; but ſnow is very 
uncommon in any part of this territory. 
A perſon reſiding at the Natchez writes 
to his friend, in the eaſtern part of Geor- 
gia, that „ this country affords the beſt 


{pring water: every perſon almoſt is in 
| blooming health,” Others who have 


X viſited 


®* The ſources whence the author has derived his information, in drawing up the follow- | 


ing account, are Capt. Thomas Hutchins's © Hiſtorical narrative and topographical deſcrip- 
tion of Louiſiana and Weſt Florida,” comprehending alſo many of the rivers and ſettlements 
in the Georgia Weſtern Territory; publiſhed in 1784. Private letters and journals; mi- 
nutes taken from verbal deſcriptions of gentlemen of veracity and intelligence who have re- 
ſided in that country. The journals and laws of the State of Georgia—State Papers and Re- 
ports both printed and M.S. of Congreſs, aud of Agents of the ſeveral companies who have 
purchaſed lands in this territory, ” | 
+ The letter here alluded to contains the following paragraphs : * Our navigation is ex- 
cellent; our high lands preferable to Beach Iſland, & when in its bloom; ſtock is as eaſy 
come at as where you are; lands are riſing faſt, and I expect will be very high in a few 
years. The canes in common, on the high lands, larger than in the river-ſwamps, [ mean- 
ing in the eaſtern part of Georgia] from 30 to 35 feet high, and upwards, and in many 
places ſtand ſo thick, that one can ſcarcely walk a mile in half an hour. Some families 
muſt be coming to this moſt flouriſhing country in the world. I wiſh you to adviſe any of 
my relations you ſee to come with all haſte ; if they can get here, and are turned out naked 
in the world, in one year they might be fixed again. I am ſure could I have time to ſay as 
much as I with to ſay, you would be with me this fall. I could venture to almoſt promiſe, 
if you would be wiſe and come, to make good any deficiencies you might find in the place.” 
The Author is in poſſeſſion of the original letter, above mentioned, which has every mark 
of authenticity; and the above extracts are inſerted, as containing the ſimple, honeſt de- 
ſcription of a plain farmer; and on which more dependence is to be placcd, than on the 
moſt elaborate and elegant deſcriptions, of intereſted individuals. 
& Alluding to a remarkably fertile iſland in the eaſtern part of Georgia, in the neighbourbucd 
of the writer's correſpondent, and with which both quere wel! acquaintel, . 
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parts of this territory where the Indian 


| title has been extinguiſhed, chiefly at 


the Natchez, and the Yaxvo river, on the 
banks of the Miſſiſippi, and a conſider- 
able number on the Tombigbee river, 
and ſcattered among the Creek Indians. 
This territory, for reaſons which will 
hereafter appear, has lately become an 
object of much public attention and 1n- 
quiry, in Europe, as well as in the United 
States; and on this account, the follow- 
ing deſcription of it and ſtatement of 
facts relative to the fale of certain parts 
of it, and the claims of the United States, 
&c. have been collected and arranged 
with great care from the moſt authentic 
fources that can be obtained, and given 
under this head for the information ot 
the public.* This territory, lying be 
tween the 31ſt and 35th degrees of N, 

latitude, is not ſubjeCt to the extremes of 
heat or cold: the climate is temperate 
and delighttul through the year; and 
except in low grounds, and in the neigh- 
bourhood of ſtagnant waters, 1s very 

healthful. White froſts, and ſometimes 
thin ice, have been ſeen as far S. as the 
31it degree of latitude ; but ſnow is very 
uncommon in any part of this territory. 

A perſon reſiding at the Natchez writes 
to his friend, in the eaſtern part of Geor-. 
gia, that this country affords the beſt 
{pring water: every perſon almoſt is in 


blooming health,” + Others who have 
viſited 
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viſited it, ſay of that part of the territo- 
ry which borders on the Miſſiſippi, that 
« the water is good for 20 miles back 
from the river, and the country healthy 
and pleaſant, and of all others that they 
have ſeen the moſt deſirable.” Mr. 
Hutchins, ſpeaking of the ſame tract, 
ſays, „the climate is healthy and tem- 
perate, the country delightful and well 
watered, and the proſpect is beautitul 
and extenſive; variegated by many 1n- 
equalities, and fine meadows, {ſeparated 
by innumerable copſes, the trees of 
which are of different kinds, but moſtly 
of walnut and oak. The elevated, open, 
and airy ſituation of this country, ren- 
ders it leſs liable to fevers and agues 
(the only diſorders ever -known in its 
neighbourhood) than ſome other parts 
bordering on the Miſſiſippi, where the 
want of a ſufficient deſcent to convey 
the waters off, occaſions numbers of 
ſtagnant ponds whoſe exhalations infect 
the air.“ Another traveller deſcribes 
the country between the Tombigbee 
and the Cooſa and Alabama as being 
healthy, well watered. with many plea- 
{ant rivulets, affording, delighttul ſitua- 
tions for ſettlements, and the water 
pure and very good. N 
To give a juſt view of the rivers, and 
to aſcertain the advantages derived from 
them to this territory, it is neceſſary to 
trace them from their mouths in the 
Gulfof Mexico. The Miſſiſippi bounds 
this territory on the W. The free na- 
vigation of this noble river is now cnjoy- 
ed by the inhabitants of the United 
States. It empties, by ſeveral mouths 
of different depths, from 9 to 16 feet, 
into the Gulf of Mexico, m ahout lat. 
29 N. The bars at the mouth of this 
river frequently ſhift ; after paſſing them 
into the river, there is from 3 to 10 fa- 
thoms of water, as far as the S. W. paſs; 
and thence to the Miſſouri, a diſtance of 
1,142 computed miles, 12, 1s, 20, and 
30 fathoms is the general depth. 
In alcending the Miſſiſippi there are 
extenſive natural meadows, with a proſ- 
pect of the Gulf of Mexico on each fide, 
the diſtance of 32 miles, to a place called 
Detour- aux- Plaquemines, in W. Flo- 
rida. Thence 20 miles to the ſettle- 
ments, the banks are low and marſhy, 
generally overflowed and covered with 
thick wood, palmetto buſhes, &c. appa- 
rently impenetrable by man or beaſt. 
| Thence to Detour-des-Anglois, at the 
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bend of the river, the banks are well 
inhabited; as alſo from hence to New- 
Orleans 18 miles, which diſtance there 
is a good road for carriages. Veſſels 
paſs from the mouth of this river to 
New Orleans 105 miles, in 7 or 8 days, 
commonly; ſometimes in 3 or 4. 

From New-Orleans, the capital of 
Louiiiana, there is an eaſy communica- 
tion with Weſt-Florida by Bayouk 
Creek, which is a water of lake Ponch- 
artrain, navigable for veſlels drawing 
four feet water, fix miles up from the 


lake, to a landing plaee two miles from 


New Orleans. For nearly 50 miles, as 
you proceed up the river, both its banks 
are ſettled and highly cultivated, in part 
by emigrants from Germany, who tur- 
niſh the market with indigo of a ſupe- 
rior quality, cotton rice, beans, myrtle, 
wax, and lumber. In 1762, ſome rich 
planters attempted the cultivation of 
canes and the making of ſugar, and 
erected mills for the purpote. This ſu- 
gar was of an excellent quality, and 
ſome of the crops were large ; but ſome 
winters proving fo ſevere as to kill the 
canes, no dependence can be placed on 
the culture of that article. 

The ſettlements of the Acadians, 
which were begun in the year 1763, 
extend on both ſides of the river, from 
the Germans, to the river Ibberville, 
which is 99 miles above New-Orleans, 
and 270 from Penſacola, by way of lakes 
Ponchartrain and Maurepas. 

At Point Coupee, 35 miles above the 
Ibberville, are ſettlements extending 20 
miles on the W. ſide of the river, which 
30 years ago, had 2, 00 white inhabi- 
tants, and 7,000 flaves, who were em- 
ployed in the cultivation of tobacco, 
indigo, Indian corn, &c, for the New- 
Orlcans market, which they furniſhed 
allo with poultry, and abundance ef 
ſquared timber, ſtaves, &c. 

Mr. Hutchins, from his perſonal 
knowledge, deſeribes the country on 
both ſides of the Miſſiſippi, between the 
latitudes 30. and 31. bordering on 
Georgia, as follows: 

«© Although this country might pro- 
duce all the valuable articles raiſed in 
other parts of the globe, ſituated in the 
ſame latitudes, yet the inhabitants priu- 
cipally cultivate indigo, rice, tobacco, 
Indian corn, and ſome wheat ; and they 
raiſe large ſtocks of black cattle, horſes, 
mules, hogs, ſheep, and poultry, The 

| ſheep 
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ſheep are ſaid to make the ſweeteſt 
mutton in the world. The black cattle, 
when fat enough for ſale, which they 
commonly are the year round, are driv- 
en acroſs the country to New-Orleans, 
where there is always a good market. 

This country is principally timbered 
with all the different kinds of oak, but 
moſtly with live-oak, of the largeſt and 
beſt quality, uncommonly large cypreſs, 
black walnut, hickory, white aſh, cher- 
ry, plum, poplar trees, and grape vines; 
here is found allo a great variety of 
ſhrubs and medicinal roots. The lands 
bordering the rivers and lakes, are gene- 
rally well wooded, but at a ſinall diſtance 
from them are very extenſive natural 
meadows, or ſavannas, of the moſt lux- 
uriant ſoil, compoſed of a black mould, 
about one and a half feet deep, very 
looſe and rich, occafioned in part, by 
the frequent burning of the ſavannas ; 
below the black mould is a ſtiff clay of 
different colours. It is ſaid, this clay, 
after being expoſed ſome time to the 
fun, becomes fo hard, that it is difficult 
either to break or bend, but when wet 
by a light ſhower of rain, it ſlackens in 
the ſame manner as lime does when ex- 
poſed to moiſture, and becomes looſe 
and moulders away, after which it is 
found excellent for vegetation.” 

After paſling the 31ſt degree of N. 
lat. from W. Florida into Georgia, you 
enter what is called the Natchez Coun- 
ty, bordering on the Mifhfippi. Fort 
Roſailie, in this country, is in lat. 31. 40. 
2243 miles above New-Orleans. 

« The ſoil of this country is ſuperior 
to any of the lands on the borders of 
the river Miſſiſippi, for the production of 
many articles, Its ſituation being high- 
er, affords a greater variety of foil, and 
is in a more 8 climate for the 
growth of wheat, rye, barley, oats, &c. 
than the country lower down, and 
nearer to the ſea. The ſoil alſo pro- 
duces in equal abundance, Indian corn, 
rice, hemp, flax, indigo, cotton, pot- 
herbs, pulle of every kind, and is war 
age; and the tobacco made here, is 
elteemed preferable to any cultivated in 
other parts of America. Hops grow 
wild; all kinds of European fruits arrive 
to great perfection and no part of the 
known world is more favourable for the 
raiſing of every kind of ſtock. 
riſing grounds, which are clothed with 
graſs and other herbs of the fineſt ver- 
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dure, are well adapted to the cul. 
ture of vines: the mulberry trees are 
very numerous, and the winters ſuffi- 
ciently moderate for the breed of filk 
worms. Clay of different colours, fit 
for glaſs works and pottery, is found 
here in great abundance; and alſo a 
variety of ſtately timber, fit for houſe 
and ſhip building, &c.“ | 
Another gentleman, well informed, * 
ſays, © The lands on the Miſſiſippi, ex- 
tending eaſtward about 20 miles, are 
hilly, without ſtones or ſand, extremely 
rich, of a deep black ſoil, covered thick 
with canes, white and black oak, walnut, 
| hickory, aſh, ſome ſugar maple, beech, 
and dogwood ; that there are very few 
ſtreams or ſprings of water; that the 
water is not good, and taſtes as if im- 
pregnated with ſulphur ; that the coun- 
try is much infeſted with inſets ; that 
the land is high and bluff three-fourths 
of the diſtance along the river Miſſiſippi, 
and a part overflowed and drowned.” 
But it is apprehended that this deſcrip- 
tion is not perfectly juſt, ſo far as it ap- 
plies to the {carcity and badneſs of the 
water; as a gentleman of reſpectable 
character, who reſided 9 months at the 
Natchez, ſays, The lands on the Mil- 
ſiſippi are more level, and better water- 
ed, than is above repreſented ; and that 
tne water is good, and the country 
healthy and remarkably pleaſant.” 
This country was once famous for its 
inhabitants, the Natchez Indians; who, 
from their great numbers, and the im- 
proved ſtate of ſociety among them, 
were conſidered as the moſt civilized 
Indians on the continent of America. 
Nothing now remains of this nation but 
their name, by which their country 
continues to be called, The diſtrict of 
the Natchez, as well as all along the 
eaſtern bank of the Miſſiſippi to the riv- 
er Ibberville, was ſettling very faſt by 
emigrations from the northern States, 
till the capture of the Britiſh troops on 
the Miſſiſippi, 1779, put an entire ſtop 
to it. | | 
« From fort Roſailie to the Petit 
Goufre is 31E mil-s. There is a firm 
rock on the eaſt fide of the Miſſiſippi 
for near a mile, which ſeems to be of 
the nature of lime-ftone. The land near 
the river is much broken and very high, 
"ER | wittl 
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* Mr. Iſaac Perry, of Burke county, 


Georgia. 


as ſome parts lower down. 
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with a good ſoil, and ſeveral plantations 
on it. From the Petit Goutre to Stoney 
river, is 44 miles. From the mouth to 
what is called the fork of this river, is 


computed to be 21 miles. In this diſ- 


tance there are ſeveral quarries of ſtone, 
and the land has a clay ſoil, with gravel 
on the ſurface of the ground. On the 
north ſide of this river, the land in ge- 
neral is low and rich; that on the ſouth 
fide is much higher, but broken into 
hills and vales; but here the low lands 
are not often overflowed ; both ſides 
are ſhaded with a variety of uſeful tim- 
ber. At the fork, the river parts al- 
moſt at right angles, and the lands be- 
tween and on each fide of them are 
ſaid to be clay and marl ſoil, not fo un- 
even as the lands on this river lower 
down. From Stoney river to Louſa 
Chitto, or Big Black river, is 10 miles. 
This river, at the mouth, is about 30 
yards wide, but within, from 30 to 50 


yards, and is ſaid to be navigable for 


canocs 30 or 40 leagues. About a mile 
and a half up this river, the high lands 
are cloſe on the right, and are much 
broken. 
the high lands appear again on the 
right, where there are ſeveral ſprings 
of water, but none as yet have been dit- 
covered on the left. At about 8 miles 
further, the high lands are near the riv- 
er, on the left, and appear to be the 
fame range that comes from the Yazoo 
cliffs. At ſix miles further, the high 
lands are near the river on both ſides, 
and continue for two or three miles, 


but broken and full of ſprings of water. 
This land on the left was choſen by 


(Gen, Putnam, Capt. Enos, Mr. Lyman, 


and other New-England adventurers, 


as a proper place for a town; and, by 


order of the governor and council of 


Welt-Florida, in 1773, it was reſerved 
for the capital. The country round is 
very fit for ſettlements. For tour or 
five miles above this place, on both 
ſides of the river, the land is rich, and 
not ſo much drowned, nor ſo uneven, 
About tix 
miles and a half further, there is a ra- 
pid water, ſtones and gravel bottom, 160 
yards in length; and in one place a 
firm rock almoſt acroſs the river, and 
as much of it bare, when the water is 
at a moderate height, as confines the 
ſtream to nearly 20 feet; and the chan- 
nel is about four feet deep. 


A mile and a half further, 


es, leſt they might partake of the fevers 
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From the Louſa Chitto to the Vazoo 
Cliffs, is 40 miles. From this cliff the 
high lands lie north-eaftward and ſouth- 
ſouth- eaſtward, bearing off from the 
river, full of cane and rich ſoil, even on 
the very higheſt ridges. Juſt at the 8. 


end of the cliffs, the bank is low, where 


the water of the Miſſiſippi, when high, 
flows back and runs between the bank 
and high land, which ranges nearly 
northerly and ſouth- ſouth-eafterly to the 
Louſa Chitto, occaſioning much wet 
ground, cypreſs ſwamp, and ftagnant 
ponds. From the Cliffs, is ſeven miles 
and a half to the river Yazoo. 
mouth of this river is upwards of 100 
yards in width, and was found by Mr. 
Gaul to be in lat. 32.37. and by Mr. Pur- 
cell in 32.28. N. The water of the Miſſi- 
ſippi, when the river is high, runs up the 
Yazoo ſeveral miles, and empties itſelf 
again by a number of channels, which 
direct their courſe acruls the country, 
and fall in above the Walnut Hills. The 
Vazoo runs from the N. E. and glides 
through a healthy, fertile and pleaſant 
country, greatly reſembling that about 
the Natchez, particularly in the luxuri- 
ancy and diverſity of its ſoil, variety of 
timber, temperature of climate, and de- 
lightrul fituation, It is remarkably well 
watered by ſprings and brooks ; many 
of the latter afford convenient feats for 
mills. Further up chis river the canes 
are leſs frequent, and ſmaller in ſize, 
and at the diſtance of 20 miles there are 
ſcarcely any. Here the country is clear 
of under-wood, and well watered, and 
the toll very rich, which continues to 
the Chactaw and Chickaſaw towns, on 
the eattcrn and north-weſtern branches 
of Yazoo river. Theſe branches unite 
50 miles from the Miſſiſipni, tollowing 
the courſe of the river; the navigation 
to their junction, commonly called the 
Fork, is practicable with very large boats 
in the ſpring ſeaſon, and with ſmaller 
ones a conſiderable way further, with 
the interruption of but one fall, where 
they are obliged to make a ſhort port- 
age, 20 miles up the N.W. branch, and 
70 miles from the Miſſiſippi. The coun- 
try in which the Chactaw and Chicka- 
ſaw towns are ſituated, is ſaid to be as 
healthy as any part of the continent, 
the natives. ſcarcely ever being lick. 
Such of them as frequent the Miſſiſippi, 


leave its banks as the ſummer approach- 
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that ſometimes viſit the low, ſwampy 
lands bordering upon that river. Wheat, 
it is ſaid, yields better at the Vazoo than 
at the Natchez, owing probably to its 
more northern ſituation. One very con- 
ſiderable advantage will attend the ſet- 
tlers on the river Yazoo, which thoſe at 
the Natchez will be deprived of, with- 
out going to a great expenſe; that is, 
the building with ſtone, there being 
great plenty near the Yazoo, but none 
has yet been diſcovered nearer to the 
Natchez than the Petit Goufre, or Little 
Whirlpool, a diſtance of about 31 miles. 


Between this place and the Balize, there 


is not a ſtone to be ſeen any where near 
the river. Though the quantity of 
good land on the Miſſihppi and its 


branches, from the Bay of Mexico to 


the river Ohio, a diſtance of nearly one 
thouſand miles, ie vaſtly great, and the 


conveniences attending it; ſo likewiſe. 


we may eſteem that in the neighbour- 
hood of the Natchez, and of the river 
Yazoo, the flower of it all. 

About a mile and a halt up the Yazoo 
river, on the N. fide, there is a large 
creek, which communicates with the 
Miſliſippi above the river St. Francis, 
about 100 leagues higher up, by the 
courſe of the river. It paſſes through 
ſeveral lakes by the way. At the diſ- 
tance of 12 miles from the mouth of the 
river Yazoo, on the S. fide, are the Va- 
200 hills. There is a cliff of ſolid rock 
at the landing place, on which are a va- 
riety of broken pieces of ſea-ſhells, and 
ſome entire. Four miles further up, is 
the place called the Ball Ground, near 
which a church, fort St. Peter, and a 
French ſettlement, formerly ttood. 
They were deſtroyed by the Yazoo In- 
dians in 1729. That nation is now en- 
tirely extin&.** [ Hutchins.) 

From about 2o miles eaſtward of the 
Miſſiſippi, to Half way or Pearl river, 
the diſtance of about 60 miles, (ſome 
ſay leſs) is © a fine, level country, very 
fertile, and better watered than nearer 
the Miſſiſippi. There is ſome mixture 
of ſand with loam, the timber the ſame, 
with the addition of black-jack, and 
poſt-oak. This tract is interſperſed with 
what the French call Prairies or Savan- 
nas, which are extenſive intervals of 
1000 and 2000 acres of excellent land, 
of a deep black foil, free of all timber 
and trees, It is this kind of land which 


the Indians cultivate, F rom the Miſſi- 
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To a tract of this country, extending 
along the Miſſiſippi from the 31ſt de- 
gree of latitude to the Vazoo river, at 
the 8. end, 30 miles wide, and narrow 
ing as you proceed northerly to the 
width of 15 miles, the Indian title has 
been extinguiſhed, It was at firſt pur- 
chaſed by the Engliſh; but they not 
having completed the payment for it, 
before it fell into the hands of the 


year 1792, paid the balance, At Wal- 
nut Hills, the Spaniards have a tort, 
which, according to treaty is to be 
given up (tf not already done) to the 
United States, 
the Yazoo, the Indian title is not yct 
extinguiſhed, About one half of the 
ſouthern part, a diſtance of about 50 
miles up the Yazoo, is owned by the 
Chactaws, the northern half by the 
Chickaſaws. The gentleman who 
gives the above information, and who 
was in this country in the year 1792, 
ſays, „that the Yazoo is about go yards 
wide; is boatable 100 miles; that he 
croſſed the country by different routes, 
3 or 4 times from the Miſſiſippi to the 
Tombigbee; paſted over the Yazoo ſe- 
veral times; went up and down the river 
on the ſhore, and ſays that the Jands 
to the E. of the Yazoo (the diſtance 
of about 100 miles) are very excel- 
lent. | 

Pearl river is about 40 yards wide; 4 
branch of it paſſing E. of the Natchez and 
neareſt, in Coxe's map, bears the name 
of Buffaloe river. On the E. fide ot 
Pearl river, commence the Chacta {(t- 
tiements, and extend thick to the Chick- 
aſaw Hay river ; thence, about 40 mile 
eaſtward. the ſettlements are ſparſe, and 
extend near to the Tombigbee. This 
is a numerous nation, containing about 
3000 hunters, a peaccable and friend, 
people. The country inhabited by 
theſe Indians 1s noted in Coxe's map, to 
be © poor and barren land, covered ge- 
nerally with Jlong-lealed pine.“ Othel 
accounts repreſent it as much the ſame 
as that between the Miſſiſippi ani 
Pearl rivers, with the addition of ſome 


ſtreams on which the Chactaws are ſet- 
tled, as laid down on Coxe's map, are, 
proceeding from W. to E. the Homa- 
chitta, (called by Purcell Hoſtaphatcha) 


| Chattaw, and Souhawtee, which unite. 


and 


ſippi to this river, there are no Indians. 


re 
2 . 


Spaniards, they, (the Spaniards) in the 
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and the main ſtream retains the name 
of Homachitta till it empties into the 


Gulf of Mexico. This is probably the | 


ſame river that Hutchins calls Paſcagou- 
la; which ſee. The head branches of 
this river ſpread extenſively through 


the northern part of this territory, 


chiefly weſtward of the Chactaw nation. 
White, or Bluff river, on Coxe's map, 
appears to riſe in about lat. 33. N. takes 
2 courſe to the E. of the Chactaws, and 
empties into the Tombigbee, ſome diſ- 
tance bel-»w the head of the tide water, 
and is laid down as about the ſize of 
Pearl river. 7 
From the compact ſettlements of th 
Chactaws eaſtward to the weſtern 
branches of the Tombigbee, the land is 
tolerably good : the timber generally 
oak and pine, with ſome hickory, well 
watered and level. Of this kind is the 
country a diſtance of about 40 miles W. 


of the weſtern branches of the Fombig- 


hee; thence to the Tomhigbee, the land 
1s more uneven, interſperſed with large 
favannas, and the whole generally 
good land, and pretty well watered ; 
the water, however, has a limy taſte, 
The natural growth much the ſame as 
on the Miſſiſippi. The intervale, or as 
they call it in this country, the bottom 
lands, are generally ahout a mile wide 
on the river, extremely rich, and thick- 


ly overgrown with canes, This gene- 
ral deſcription will apply to the whole 
tract belonging to the Georgia Miſſi- 


ſippi Company.” Mr. Coxe, on his 


map, remarks that, On the Tombig- | 


bee and Alahama rivers there are bodies 
of fine rich land, but low down, towards 
Mohile bay, unhealthy.” 

We have now arrived eaſtward to the 
Mobile, the principal river in this terri- 
tory. © On the har at the entrance of 


the bay of Mobile, there is only about 


15 or 16 feet water; two-thirds of the 
way through the bay, towards the town 
of Mobile, there is from two to three 
fathoms ; and the deepeſt water to be 
depended on in the upper part of the bay 
is only 10 or 12 feet, and in many 
places not ſo much. Large veſſels can- 
not go within ſeven miles of the town.“ 
Hutchins.] © This bay is about 30 
miles long, and from 10 to 12 wide, 
Ihe tide flows 60 or 50 miles above this 


bay, anꝗ is fo far navigable for ſea veſſels. 


7 hence 150 or 200 miles north, is goed 
buat navigation, ſmooth water, gene- 
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| rally 100 to 150 yards wide, and eight 


to 10 feet deep. [M. S. Minutes from 
Mr. Perry.) © The bay of Mobile 
terminates a little to the north- eaſtward 
of the town, in a number of marſhes 
and lagoons ; which ſubje&t the people 
to fevers and agues, in the hot ſeaſon, * 
The river Mobile, as you aſcend it, di- 
vides into two principal branches, about 
40 miles above the town; one of which, 
called the Tanſaw, falls into the eaſt 
part of the bay; the other empties itſelf 
cloſe by the town, where it as a bar of 
7 feet; but there is a branch a little to 
the eaſtward of this, called Spaniſh river, 


| where there is a channel of 9 or 10 feet, 


when the water is high; but this joins 
Mobile river about 2 leagues above the 
town. Two or three leagues above the 
Tanſaw branch, the Alabama river falls 
into Mobile river, after running trom 
the north-eaſt a courſe of about 130 
miles; that is, from Alabama fort, ſi- 
tuated at the confluence of the Cooſa, 
and Talipooſee, both very conpderable 
rivers; on which and their branches 
are the chief ſettlements of the Upper 
Creek Indians. The French fort at 
Alahama was evacuated 1763, and has 
not ſince been garriſoned. Above the 
confluence of Alabama and Mobile, the 
latter is called the Tombigbce river, 
from the fort of Tombighee, ſituated on 
the weſt ſide of it, about 96 leagues 
above the town of Mobile. The ſource 
of this river is reckoned to be about 40 
leagues higher up, in the country of the 
Chickaſaws. The fort of Tombigbee 
was taken poſſeſſion of by the Engliſh, 
but abandoned again in 1767, by order 
of the commandant of Penſacola. The 
river is navigable for ſloops and ſchoon- 
ers about 35 leagues above the town of 
Mobile. 'The banks, where low, are 
partly overflowed in the rainy ſealons, 
which adds greatly to the foil, and 
adapts it particularly to the cultivation 
of rice. he ſides of the river are ca- 
vered in- many places with large canes, 
ſo thick that they are almoſt impenetra- 


ble; there is alſo plenty of remarkable 


large red and white cedar, cypreſs, elm, 
aſh, hickory, and various kinds of oak. 
Several pcople have ſettled on this river, 


—_— 


* Mr. Coxe, in his map, extends Mobile 
Bay ſome diſtance north of the 31ſt degree 
of latitude. - Other accounts ſay this bay 
does not extend into tae State of Georgia. 
| Whe 
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who find the ſoil to anſwer beyond ex- | 
pectation. The lands near the mouth 
of the Mobile river are generally low ; 
as you proceed upwards, the land grows 
higher, and may with propriety be di- 
vided into three ſtages. Firſt, low rice 
lands. on or near the banks of the river, 
of a moſt excellent quality. Secondly, 
what are called by the people of the 
country, ſecond low lands, or level flat 
cane lands, about 4 or 5 feet higher 
than the low rice lands. And, thirdly, 
the high upland or open country. The 
firſt, or low lands, extend about an half 
or three-quarters of a mile from the riv- 
er, and may almoſt every where be 
eaſily drained and rurned into moſt ex- 
cellent rice fields, and are capable of 
being laid under water at almoſt all ſea- 
ſons of the year. They are a deep 
black mud or ſlime, which have in a ſuc- 
ceſſion of time been accumulated, or 
formed by the overflowing of the river. 
The ſecond low grounds being, in ge- 
neral, formed by a regular riſing of 
about 4 or 5 feet higher than the low 
lands, appear to have been original] 
the edge of the river. The ſecond claſs 


or kind of land is in general extremely 


rich, and covered with large timber and 
thick ſtrong canes, extending in width 
upon an average three-quarters of a 
mile, and in general a perfect level. It 
is excellent tor all kinds of grain, and 
well calculatcd for the culture of indigo, 
hemp, flax, or tohacco. At the extre- 
mity of theſe ſecond grounds, you come 
to what is called the high or uplands, 
which is covered with pine, Fs, 8 and 
hickory, and other kinds of large tim- 
ber. 
but much inferior to the ſecond or low 
land. It anſwers well for raiſing Indian 


corn, potatoes, and every thing elſe that 


delights in a dry foil. Further out in 
the country again, on the weſt fide of 
this river, you come to a pine barren, 


with extenſive reed ſwamps and natural 


meadows or ſavannas, which afford ex- 
cellent ranges for innumerable herds of 
cattle. On the eaſt of the river Mobile, 
towards the river Alabama, 1s one en- 
tire extended rich cane country, not in- 
ferior, perhaps, to any in America, 
Whenever portages are made between 
the Mobile and Tenneſſee river, or their 
branches, which are probably but a few 
miles apart, the Mobile wili be the firſt 
river for commerce (the Miſiſſippi ex- 


The foil is of a good quality, 
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cepted) in this part of the world, as it 
affords the ſhorteſt and moſt dire& com- 
munication to the ſea.” [ Hutchins.) 
In addition to, and confirmation of, 
the above account of Capt. Hutchins, 
ſeveral other gentlemen of intelligence 
who have been in this country, ſay that 
„ the Tombigbee is navigable for ſea 
veſſels 60 miles into the State of Geor- 
gia; “ others, that “ it is navigable in 
boats of 20 tons up to the junction of 
ro and 20 Mile Creek. The Alabama 
and Cooſa are navigable for boats of 40 
tons, as high as the big ſhoals of Cooſa 
river. The principal rivers which me- 
ander through this tract of country, 
are Seprey's and Cane Brake rivers, 
both which fall into the Tombigbee, 
and are navigable for boats as high as 
the 33d degree of latitude; aud the 
Cawhawbon river, which falls into Ala- 
bama river, below the junction of Coo- 
ſa and Oakfuſkee, are boatable as far N. 
as the rivers laſt mentioned. The {oil 
on the E. fide of Tombigbee, is of a 
reddiſh caſt, producing naturally oak, 
hickory, and abundance of very high 
graſs. The country appears well cal- 
culated for the culture of wheat, corn, 
rye, oats, and barley. The bottoms or 
| intervales on the rivers are not ſubject 
to mundations, and are exceedingly 
rich. The country is well watercd 
with good wholetome water. Further 
north, the country becomes uneven and 
ſomewhat hilly, that part particularly 
which divides the waters of Tombig- 
bee from Tenneſlte river, but as you 
deſcend to a lower latitude, the country 
is more level; and down about the 
mouth of Cane Brake river, and thence 
acroſs to the Alabama, is almoſt one en- 
tire cane brake.“ | 
« The ridge which divides the Tom- 
bigbee and Alahama rivers is ſtony, 
and the ſoil inferior to that on the riv- 
ers; of this deſcription alſo is the coun- 
try lying between the Cawhawbon and 
Alabama rivers ; but the bottom lands 
on the water courſes are exceedingly 
rich. The country is pleaſant and 
healthy, being generally overgrown 
with high graſs, well calculated for 
farming, particularly for raiſing cattl-. 
There are many extenſive and rich bot- 
| toms 
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* Col. Hammond, late Surveyor Genera 


of Georgia. 
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toms of cane land on the Alabama. 
The river which falls into the Tombig- 
bee next above Seprey's river, has much 
rich land on its banks, and is boatable 
ſome diſtance in ſmall boats, and ſpreads 
into many branches, through a pleaſant, 
healthy, and well watered country.“ 
| [Coxe's M. S. Letter.) As you ad- 
vance eaſtward of the Alabama, in the 
territory we are deſcribing, you come 
firſt to the Eſcambia river, and then to 
the Chatta Hatcha, or Pea river, which 
Capt. Hutchins thus deſcribes— The 
river Eſcambia is the moſt conſiderable 
that falls into the bay of Penſacola. 
See Eſcambia River. The Chatta 
Hatcha or Pea river, which alſo heads 
in the Georgia Weſtern Territory, 
empties from the N. E. into Roſe Bay, 
which is 30 miles long and from 4 to 6 
broad. The bar at the entrance into 
the bay has only 7 or 8 feet water, at 
deepeſt ; but, after croſſing the bar, has 
16 or 17 feet. The mouths of the riv- 
er (for almoſt all the ſouthern rivers 
have ſeveral mouths) are fo ſhoal, that 
only a ſmall boat or canoe can pals 
them. Mr. Hutchins aſcended this 
river about 75 miles, and found that its 
banks very much reſembled thoſe of Eſ- 
cambia. Further eaſt are the Appala- 
chicola, Flint, and Alabaha rivers, which 
are deſcribed under their reſpective 
heads, | 

The northern parts of this Territory 
are watered by the great bend of the 
Tenneſſee, and its tributary ſtreams, 
This noble river bends ſouthward as far 
as latitude 34. 15. according to Capt. 
Hutchins? map, and divides, into nearly 
equal parts, the purchaſe of the Tenneſ- 
fee Company. North of the Tenneſſce, 
in this purchaſe, there is not an Indian 
inhabitant. From the ſouth, the Ten- 
neſſee, in its couiſe through Georgia, 
receives, beſides {maller ſtreams, the 
Hiwaſſce, Chiccamauga, and Occochap- 
po or Bear Creek, which are deſcribed 
under their reſpective heads. Travel- 
lers ſpeak of the lands on the bend of 
the Tenneflee, in terms of the higheſt 
commendation. | 

Of the territory deſcribed above, the 
State of Georgia, by act of their legiſla- 
ture, paſſed Jan. 7, 1795, fold about 
22 millions of acres to four diffcrent 
companies, whole names and the limits 
ot their reſpective purchaſes, as defined 
ey the act, follow, 


| 
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1. © All that tract or parcel of land in · 
cluding iſlands, beginning on Mobile bay, 
where the lat. 31. N. of the equator inter- 
ſects the ſame, running thence up the 
ſaid bay to the mouth of the lake Ten- 
ſaw ; thence up the ſaid lake Tenſaw, 
to the Alabama river, including Curreys 
and all other iſlands therein; thence up 
the {aid river Alabama, to the junction 
of the Cooſa and Oaktuſkee rivers 
thence up the Cooſa river, above the 
Big Shoals, to where it interſects the 
latitude of 34. N. of the equator; thence 
a due W. courſe to the Miſſiſippi river; 
thence down the middle of the ſaid riv- 
er, to the latitude of 32. 40; thence a 
due E. courſe to the Dan or Tombigbee 


river; thence down the middle of the 


ſaid river to its junction with the Ala- 
bama river; thence down the middle 


of the ſaid river to Mobile bay; thence 


down the ſaid Mobile bay, to the place 
of beginning, ſhall be fold unto James 
Gunn, Matthew M*Ailliſter, and George 
Walker, and their aſſociates, called 
The Georgia Company. 

2. All that tract of country, includ- 
ing iſlands, within the following boun- 
daries, viz. beginning on the river Miſ- 
ſiſippi, at 31. 18. N. lat. thence a due E. 
courſe to the middle of Dan or Tom- 
bigbee river ; thence up the middle of 
the ſaid river to N. lat. 32. 40; thence 
a due W. courſe along the Georgia 
Company line, to the river Miſſiſippi; 
thence down the middle of the ſame, to 
the place of beginning, ſhall be fold to 
Nicholas Long, Thomas Glaſſcock, 
Ambroſe Gordon, and Thomas Cum- 
mings, and their aſſociates, called The 
Georgia Miſſiſippi Company. 

3. „All that tract of country, includ- 
ing iſlands, within the following boun- 
darics, viz. beginning at the Miſſiſippi 
river, where the northern boundary line 
of the State firikes the ſame; thence 
along the ſaid northern boundary line, 
due E. to the Tenneſſee river; thence 
along the ſaid Tenneſſee river, to the 
mouth of Bear Creek ; thence up Bear 
Creek, to where the parallel of latitude 


25 Britiſh ſtatute miles S. of the north- 


ern boundary line of the State interlects 
the ſame; thence along the laſt men- 
tioned parallel of latitude, acroſs Tom- 
bigbee or Twenty Mile Creek, due W. 
to the Miſſiſippi river; thence up the 
middle of the ſaid river, to the begin- 
ning, ſhall be fold to John B. Scott, 

NN John 
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John C. Nightingale, and Wade Hamp- 
ton, called The Upper Miſſiſippi Com- 
any. 
4. „All that tract of land, including 
wands, within the following boundaries, 
viz. beginning at the mouth of Bear 
Creek, on the S. ſide of Tenneſſee river; 
thence up the faid creek to the moſt 
touthern ſource thereof; thence due S 
to lat. 34 10. N. thence due E. 120 miles; 
thence a due N. courſe to the Great 
Tenneſſee river; thence up the middle 
of the ſaid river to the northern boun- 
dary line of the State; thence a due W. 
courle along the ſaid line to where it 
inter ſects the Great Tenneſſee river, be- 
low the Muſcle Shoals; thence up the 
ſaid river to the place of beginning, 
mall be ſold to Zachariah Cox, Mathias 
Maher, and their aſſociates, called The 
Tenneſſee Company. | | 

The fame law enacts alſo, „“ that all 
lands lying weſtward and ſouthward of 
the eaſtern boundary of the feveral 
Companies” purchaſes, and not included 
therein, eſtimated at one-fourth of the 
whole lands lying weſtward and ſouth- 
ward of the eaftern boundary of the 
faid purchaſes, and ſuppoſed to contain 
7,250,000 acres, ſhall be, and the ſame 
is hereby declared to be reſerved and ſet 
apart to, and for the uſe and benefit of 
this State, to be granted .out, or other- 
wile diſpoſed of, as future legiſlatures 
may direct. ¶ Act of Georgia Legi/la- 
ture of Fan. 7th, 1795. 

The purchaſe- money, amounting to 
$00,000 dollars, was duly paid by the 
reſpective Companies, into the State 

treaſury of Georgia, agreeably to the 
terms of the act. This land was ſoon 
after fold by the original Companies, 
to various gentlemen, principally in the 
Middle and Eaſtern States. The ſale 
of this territory excited a warm and vi- 
olent oppoſition in Georgia. The act 
authoriſing this ſale, was by certain 
leading men in the State, declared to be 
c an uſurped att, —repugnant to the 
principles of the Federal Conſtitution, 
and of the Conſtitution of Gcorgia—op- 
poled to the good of the State, and ob- 
tained by fraud, atrocious ſpeculation. 
corruption and colluſion.” In conſe— 
quence of theſe repreſentations, a deter- 
mination was formed by a powerful par- 
ty, to (ct aſide and annul at the ſucceed- 
ing ſeſſion of the legiſlature, this offen- 
fave, * ulurped aft.” Efforts were ac- 
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cordingly made, and with ſucceſs, to ob. 
tain a legiſlature ſuited to the accom. 
pliſhment of their deſigns. Accordingly, 
on the 13th of Feb. 1796, an act was 
paſſed declaring the above- mentioned 
c uſurped actꝰ null and void : and all the 
grants, rights and claims ariſing there- 
from, of no validity or effect; and that 
the ſaid territory was the ſole property 
of the State.“ To complete the utter an- 
nihilation of this odious act, as far as poſ- 
ſible, the legiſlature ordered, that, in their 
preſence, and that of the public officers 
of the State, the ſeveral records, docu- 
ments and deeds, in the ſeveral public 
offices, ſhould be ** expunged from the 
faces and indexes of the books of record 
of the State; and the enrolled law, or 
uſurped act, publicly burnt.” All this 
was accompliſhed three days after the 
pailing of the act. Theſe unprecedent- 
ed proceedings were attended and fol- 
lowed with moſt diſagreeable and tu- 
multuary effects. The original pur- 
chaſers of theſe lands, the then holders, 
and all thoſe who had been intermed:- 
ately concerned, who had by this tim: 
become. a numerous and reſpectab;- 
body, ſcattered through the United 
States, were, for the moment, throw! 
into an unpleaſant dilemma, and for © 
time this buſineſs was the genera] topic 
of converſation. The title to the lands 
purchaſed by the above named compa- 
nies, has been ſtill further embarraſſed 
by a claim brought forward in behalf ot 
the United States. As it may be mat- 
ter of curioſity to the reader, and per- 
haps of intereſt, to examine into the ti- 
tle of the ſeveral companies to their 1s. 
ſpective purchaſes, under exiſting ch. 
cumſtances, a ſummary ſtatement of the 
claims, and of the facts and arguments 
in tneir ſupport, (though foreign to the 


at the end, to which the reader is 1e. 
ferred. HE og 


co. Vermont, contains 340 inhabitants. 
It is ſituated on Lake Champlain, op. 
poſite to the N. end of South Hero Ifland, 


ban's on the north. La Moille river 
croſſes the extremity of the S. E. cc: - 
ner of this townſhip. 

GEoRGia, Southern, a clutter of bar- 
ren iſlands, in the South Sea, and E. of 


{ lat. 5+. 35. 8. and long. 36. 30. 


r 
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expreſs deſign of this work) is printed | 
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' taining about 30 or 40 houſes; 10 miles 


bia co. containing 516 inhabitants. In 


meeting-houſe, and an academy. Knit 


als to a conſiderab'e extent, and of an 


nufactures. 


State. They do not, like the Tunkers, 
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One of them is between 50 and 60 

leagues in length. "Uo 
GEORGIANa, the name originally gi- 

ven in the charter, to a tract of country 

in the province of Maine. | 
GERARDSTOWN, a neat little town, 

ſituated in Berkely co. Virginia, con- 


from Martinſburg, and 2 54 from Phila- 
delphia. 

GERMAN, a townſhip in Fayette co. 
Pennſylvania. 

GERMAN FLATS, the chief townſhip 
of Herkemer co. taken from that oi 
Montgomery, in New-York. By the 
cenſus of 1790, it contained 1307 in- 
babitants, including 20 ſlaves ; by the 
State cenſus of 1796, 4194 inhabitants, 
of whom 684 are electors. It lies on 
the {outh ſide of Mohawk river, oppo- 
ſite Herkemer. It is 24 miles E. of 
Whiteſtown, and 60 miles welt of Sche- 
nectady. N 

GERMANTOWN, (N. V.) in Colum- 


1796, it had 75 qualified voters. 
GERMANTOWN, in Philadelphia co. 
Pennſylvania, is ſituated 7 miles north 
of Philadelphia city, and was eſteemed 
the ſecoad town in the country, until 
ſeveral inland towns eclipſed it, by ſupe- 
rior eſtabliſhments and number ot inha- 
bitants. It is a corporation, conliſting 
cniefly of High and Low Duici, and 
contains about 250 houſes, chiefly ot 
ſtone, ſome of which are large, elegant 
and commodious ; built chiefly on one 
ſtreet, ahout two miles in length. The 
public buildings are a German Calvi- 
niſt and Lutheran church, a Friend's. 


ſtockings, of cotton, thread and worſt- 
ed, are manufactured here by individu- 


excellent quality. It is an ancient town, 
picaſantly ſituated, and by its vicinity 
to the metropolis, well adapted fo: ma- 
Here is the principal con- 
gregation of the Mennoniſts, and the 
mother of that ſect in America. They 
derive their name from Menno Simon, 
a learned man of Witmars, in Germany, 
one of the . reformers, born in 1505. 
Some of his followers came into Penn- 
ſylvania, from New-York, in 1692. 
There are ahout 4000 of them in the 


believe in general ſalvation; yet, like 


co. Maſſachuſetts, on the weſt bank of 


them, they will neither ſwear nor fight, | 
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nor bear any civil office, nor go to law, 
or take intereſt for money, though 
ny break that rule. They ule great 
plainnels in their dreſs, &c. and prac- 
tite many of the rites of the primitive 
Chriſtian church. This town is alſo 
rendered famous, by the battle fought in 
it, on the 4th of Oct. 1777. 
GERMANTOWN, a polt-town and the 
capital of Stokes co. N. Carolina. It is 
ſituated near the Town Fork of Dan 
river, and contains a court-houfe, gaol, 
and about 30 houſes. It is 528 miles 
S. W. by S. of Philadelphia. 
GERMANTOWN, the chief town of 
Hyde co. in Newbern diſtrict, N. Caro- 
lina. | 
GERMANY, a townſhip in York co. 
Pennſylvania. | 
GERRISH Hand, a (mall iſle near 
Cp Neddock, clole to the main land of 
the Diſtrict of Maine. 
GERRY, a townſhip in Worceſter co. 
Maſſachuſetts. It was incorperated in 
1786, and contains 14, oco acres of land, 
on which are 7 o inhabitants, It is 30 
miles N. W. of Worceſter, and 65 N. 
. by W. of Boſton. 
GETTYSBURGH, a {mall town in 
York co. Pennſylvania, fituated at the 
head of Rock Crcek, one of the head 
w.t.rs of the Monococy, and contains 
about :o0-hou.es. It is 9 miles north of 
the Maryland line, 8 miles from Mil- 
lerftown, 15 from Abhotſtown, 36 from 
Williamſport in Maryland, and 118 W. 
by S. of Philadelphia. 
GIBBAWAYS an Indian tribe reſiding 
in Upper Canada, on the E. fide of De- 
troit river, oppolite to Fort Gibralter. 
GIBRALTER, an ancient town in the 
province of Venezuela, in Terra Firma. 
It is fituated on the ſouth- eaſtern fide of 
Maracaibo Lake. The country.in its 
vicmity is well watered with rivers, and 
bears the beſt quality of cacao, and very 
large cedars. The belt Spaniſh tobacco 
is made here, called Tabago de Mara- 
caiho, from which the valuable ſnuff is 
made, vulgarly- called Mackaba ſnuff. 
The air, however, is fo unhealthy, that 
very few but labourers live in the town; 
the wealthier fort reſorting to Merida 
or Maracaibo. 
GILL, a new townſhip in Hampſhire 


Connecticut river, a little below the 
mouth of Miller's river, on the oppoſite 
ſide, and named after his Honour, Mo- 

N 3 | ſes 
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ſes Gill, Lieutenant- Governor of Maſſa- 
chuſetts. 

GILLORI1, an ifland on the coaſt of 
Welt-Florida, is divided from Dauphin 
Iſland by a narrow channel, through 
which a boat may paſs with ſome diffi- 
culty; and between Gillori and the 
main land, on the weſt ſide of Mobile 
Bay, there is a chain of ſmall iſlands, 
and oyſter ſhells, through which is a 
paſlage of 4 feet, called Paſſe an Heron. 

GILMANTOWN, a townſhip in Straf- 
ford co. New. Hampſhire, ſouth-weſter- 
ly cf Lake Winnipiſeogee, and 52 miles 
N. W. of Portſmouth. It was incorpo- 
Tated in 1727, and contained 775 inha- 
bitants in 1775; and in 1790, 2613. 

GI1LSON, a townſhip in Cheſhire co. 
New-Hampſhire, containing 298 inha- 
bitants, It is ſituated on the E. fide of 
Aſnuelot river, and joins Keene on the 
ſouth. | | 

GINGER Hand, one of the ſmaller 
Virgin iſles, ſituated between the Round 
Rock on the north, and Cooper's Ifle 
on the ſouth, between which is the 
King's Channel. N. lat. 18. 5. W. long. 
G2. 53. 

G1RTY's Town, an Indian village in 
the N. W. Territory, near the head of 
the navigable water or landing on St. 
Mary's river, where the Indians ceded 
at the treaty of Greenville, a tra& of 2 
miles ſquare to the United States. 

GLADE Road, at Bonnets' Tavern, 
4 miles from Bedford, on the road from 
Philadelphia to Pittſburg Forks; the 
ſouthernmoſt is called the Glade Road; 
the northernmoſt the Old, or Forbe's 
Road, and goes hy Ligonier. Theſe 
roads unite 28 miles from Pittſburg. 
In the Glades, a tract of country at the 
entrance of the Alleghany Mountains, 
they cannot raile corn, as the earth is 
ſubjected to froſt trom Sept. to June. 

GLADY Creek, a ſmall ſtream which 
flows through the eaſt bank of Little 
Miami river in the N. W. Territory. 

GLAIZE, Au, a S. S. W. branch of 
the Miami of the Lake, which inter- 
locks with St. Mary's river. By the 
treaty at Greenville, the Indians have 
cede! to the United States a tract of 


land 6 miles ſquare, at the head of its 


navigable waters, and 6 miles ſquare at 
its confluence with the Miami, where 
Fort Defiance now ſtands. | 

_ GLasGow, a new county in New- 
bern diſtrict, N. Carolina, taken from 


Dobbs' co. It is hounded N. by Edg- 
comb, S. by Lenoir, E. by Pitt, and 


GLO 


W. by Wayne. 

GLASTONBURY, a townſhip in Ben- 
nington co. Vermont, having only 34 
inhabitants. It has good intervale lands, 

and lies N. E. of Bennington, adjoining. 

GLASTONBURY, a handſome little 
town in Hartford co. Connecticut, ſitu- 
ated on the eaſt fide of Connecticut 
river, oppoſite to Weathersfield, and ot 
which it formed a part until 1690. In 
the townſhip are 2 meet ing- houſes; and 
on Roaring Brook and other ſmall ſtreams 
are 17mills of different kinds and 1 forge, 

GLOUCESTER Houſe, belonging to the 
Hudſon's Bay Company, is fituated in 
New South Wales, on the N. fide of the 
waters which form a communication 
through a chain of ſmall lakes, between 
"Ninnipeg Lake and Albany river. 
Henley Houle lies N. E. of this, nearer 
the mouth of Albany river, in James' 
Bay. N. lat. 54. W. long. 87. 30. 

GLOUCESTER, or Cape Ann, atown- 
ſhip in Eſſex co. Maſſachuſetts, whole 
eaſt point forms the north ſide of the 
Bay of Maſſachuſetts. It contains 5317 
inhabitants, and is divided into 5 pa- 
riſhes, and has beſides a ſociety of Uni- 
verſaliſts. This is a poſt-town and port 
of entry. The harbour is very open and 
acceſſible to large ſhips; and is one of 
the moſt conſiderable fiſhing towns in 
the Commonwealth. At the harbour, 
properly fo called, are fitted out annu- 
ally from 60 to 70 bankers; and from 
Squam and Sandy Bay, two ſmall out- 
ports, the bay fiſhery is carried on with 
great ſpirit,-and to a large amount. The 
exports for one year, ending Sept. 39, 
1794, amounted in value to 229, 613 dol- 
lars. Thatcher's Iſland, on which are 
two lights of equal height, lies cloſe to 
the S. E. fide of the townfhip, which is 
itſelf joined to the cont inent by a beach 
of ſand which is very rarely overflowed 
by the water, There is a very fine white 
ſand here fit for making glaſs, Thehar- 
bour is defended by a battery and cita- 
del erected in 1795. It is 16 miles N. 
E. by E. of Salem, and 34 N. E. of 
Boſton. 85 ö 

GLOUCESTER, the north-weltern- 
moſt townſhip, and the largeſt, in Pro- 
vidence co. Rhode-Ifland, having Con- 
necticut on the weſt, and Maſſachuſetts 
on the north; and contains 4025 inhabi- 


tants. ; . 8 
| | GLOUCESTER 


; 
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on the ocean. 
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GLoversTER County, in New- Jerſey, 
is bounded N. by Burlington co. S. by 
Salem, Cumberland, and Cape May 
counties, E. by the Atlantic Ocean, 
and W. by Delaware river. Its length 


on the Delaware is about 30 miles, and 


on the ſea the line is about 22 miles. 
Great and Little Egg harbour rivers are 
both navigable for veſſels of 200 tons 
about 20 miles from their mouths. See 
The ſtreams which fall 
into Delaware river are navigable for 


ſmall veſſels, a few miles up from their 


months, and afford ſome ſhad, rock, 
herrings, and perch. The adjacent 
iſlands are Red Bank, Pett, and Old 
Man's Creek Iſlands. The firſt of 
which is famous in the hiſtory of the 
American war, for the deſperate de- 
fence the garriſon upon it made, to pre- 
vent the Britiſh fleet from paſſing up to 
Philadelphia. The ſoil of this county 
is a mixture of ſand and loam, and the 
tra bordering on the Delaware is in a 
high ſtate of cultivation. The chief 
productions are beef, pork, fiſh, hay, 
corn, lumber, butter, cheeſe, &c. It is 
divided into 10 townſhips, viz. Wood- 
bury, Waterford, Newtown, Glouceſ- 
ter Townſhip, Glouceſter Town, Debt- 
ford, Greenwich, Woolwich, Egg Har- 
bour, and Galloway. The firſt 8 lie 
along the Delaware, and the other two 


this county from Burlington, and is na- 
vigable 20 miles for veſſels of 60 tons. 
Maurice river riſes here, runs ſoutherly 
about 40 miles through Cumberland co. 
into Delaware Bay, is navigable for veſ- 


ſels of 100 tons 15 miles, and for ſhal- 


lops 10 miles farther. It contains 13,172 
free inhabitants, and 191 ſlaves. There 
are found in this county quantities of 
bog iron ore, which is manufactured in- 
to pig and bar iron, and hollow ware, 
Here is alſo a glaſs- houſe. Chief town, 
Woodbury, 9 miles S. of Philadelphia. 

GLOUCESTER, a ſmall town in the 


| above county, on the E. fide of Dela- 


ware river, 3 miles below Philadelphia. 
It was formerly the county town, but has 
now icarcely the appearance of a village. 

 GLovcesTt, a poſt- town in Vir- 
ginia, ſituated in the county of its own 
name, on a point of land on the N. fide 


of York river, partly oppoſite York- 


Town, 17 miles diſtant. 


GLOUCESTER Courth, in Virginia, is 
fertile and well cultivated, . N. 


Mulicus river divides 
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by Piankitank river, which ſeparates it 
from Middleſex, eatt by Matthews co. 
and Cheſapeak Bay, N. W. by King 
and Queen, S. and S. W. by York river, 
which divides it from York co. It is 
about 55 miles in length, and zo in 
breadth, and contains 13,498 inhabi- 
tants, including 7063 ſlaves. The low 
lands here produce excellent barley, and 
Tadian corn, the ſtaple produce of the 
county. Tobacco is little attended to. 

GrouUCESTER Houſe, in the territory 
of the Hudſon's Bay Company, is on the 
N. fide of Muſquacobaiton Lake, 120 
miles weſt of Olnaburgh houſe. N. lat. 
51.24. W. long. 86. 59. | 

GLOVER, a townſhip in Vermont, in 
Orleans co. N. E. of Crattfborough, 
adjoining. 

GLYNN County, in the Lower diſtrict 
of Georgia, bounded eaſt by the ocean, 
north by Alatamaha river, which ſepa- 
rates it from Liberty co. and ſouth b 
Camden co. It contains 413 inhabi- 
tants, including 21 5 ſlaves. Chief town, 
Brunſwick. 

GNADENHUETTEN, or Gnadenhutten, 
a ſettlement of the Moravians, or United 
Brethren, on Muſkingum river, oppoſite 


to Salem, in the lands which belonged to 


the Mahikan Indians. In 1746 it was 
2 pleaſant town inhabited by Chriſtian 
Indians, where were a chapel, miſſiona- 
ry's houſe, and many Indian houſes. - 
This together with Schoenbrun and Sa- 
lem were reſerved by Congreſs, by an 
ordinance, May 20, 178s, tor the Chriſ- 
tian Indians formerly lettled there; Sept. 
3, 1788, it was reſolved that the plat 
of each town ſhould make up 4, ooo acres 
and the grant was made to the United 
Brethren for propagating the goſpel 
among the heathen.—Alſo the name of 
a Moravian ſettlement on the S. W. 
bank of Lehigh river, in Pennſylvania, 
about 29 miles N. W. of Bethlehem. 

GNADENHUETTEN, NEW, a Mora- 
vian ſettlement on Huron river, which 
runs ſouth eaſterly into Lake St. Clair, 
in the N. W. territory. It is about 22 
miles from Lake St. Clair, and 28 N. 
W. of Detroit. . 

Goar Wand, in the State of Rhode- 
Iſland, a ſmall iſlot, oppoſite to the town 
of Newport, and on which is Fort 
Waſhington. The fort has been lately 
repaired, and a citadel erected in it. 
The fort has been ceded to the United 


States. 
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Goave LE PETIT, one of the weſt 
juriſdictions of the French part of St. 
Domingo. It contains five pariſhes, is 
the unhealthieſt part of the colony, the 
inhabitants being ſubject to conſtant fe- 
vers, occaſioned a the badneſs cf the 
waters. Its dependencies, however, are 
healthy, and remarkable for the culture 
of coffee. Exports from Jan. 1, 1789, 
to Dec. 31, of the ſame year; 27, ogolbs 


white ſugar 65 5, 187 brown — 807, 865 


lbs coffee — 50, o 5 zlbs cotton—and 210 
Ibs indigo. The town of the ſame name 
is ſituated on the narroweſt part of the 
ſouth-weſtern peninſula, on the north 
fide of the neck. 

GOELANS, POINT AU, a promontory 
on the north fide of lake Ontario, 
about 33 miles ſouthweſterly of Fort 
Frontinac. 

GoFFSTOWN, in Hillborough coun- 
ty, New-Hampfhire, on the weſtern 
bank of Merrimack river, 3 miles from 
Amuſkeag Falls, and 60 miles weſt of 
Portſmouth, It was incorporated in 
7761, and contains 1,275 inhabitants. 
Some picces of baked earthen ware have 
been found in this townſhip, trom which 


it is ſuppoſed that the Indians had learn- 


ed the potter's art; but of what anti- 
quity theſz remnants are, is uncertain. 


GOLDEN Iſland lies at the mouth of 


the rive, or gulf of Darien, in the pro- 
vince of Terra Firma, in South Ameri- 
ca, N. lit. 9. W. long. 77. 10. 

GOLD Rider, ſituated in Ter ra Firma, 
on the iſthinus of Darien, ſouthward of 
the river Santa Maria; affording much 
gold duſt, from whence i it has its name. 

GOLDSBOROUGH, a poſt-town in 
Hancock l Diſtrict of Maine, con- 
taining 267 inhabitants. It was incor- 
porated in 1789, is the ſouth- eaſternmoſt 
town in the county. On the waters of 
Its harbour is the town of Waſhington. 


It is 47 miles eaſterly of Penobſcot, 188 


ſouth-eaſt of Portland, and 339 north- 

eaſt of Boſton. N. lat. 44. 19. 
GOLFHINGTON, the chiet- town of 
Waſhington county, Georgia, is ſituas ed 

near the head of Ogeechice river, about 


26 miles eaſt- ſouth- ent cf Oconee: 


town, 37 ſouth-weſt of Augulta, and 
50 north-weſt of Louiſville. 
GoNnave, an ifland in the bay of 
Leogane, in the wettern part of the iſl- 
and of St. Domingo. 
long, and uniformly about 3 broad, ex- 
cept a very ſmall part at each e 


It is 14+ leagues 


G ON. 
Petite Gonavwe, an iſle about 2 miles each 
way, is ſeparated from the ſouth-eaft 
corner of the former, by. a channel 3 
miles wide, Gonave is 134 cagues W. 
by N. W. of Port au- Prince; and its 
welt point is 334 leagues E. by N. of 
Cape Dame Marie. 

GONAIVES, a ſea-port in the ſame 
iſland, at the head of a bay of its own 
name, on the north ſide of the bay of 
Leogane. The t-wn is ſituated on the 
great road from Port de Paix to St. 
Mark, 16 leagues ſouth-eaſt of the for- 


mer and 15 N. by E. of the latter, N. 


lat. 19. 27. W. long. from Paris 75. 
2. 30. 

GONAIVES, a bay in the iſland of 
Hiſpaniola, ſouth- eaſtward of Cape St, 
Nichelas, in about 19. 33. N. lat. 


GoOCHLAND, a county in Virginia, 


ſurrounded by Louiſa, Fluvanna, Hen- 
rico, Hanover, and Powhatan counties. 
It is about 40 miles long and 14 broad, 


and contains 9,053 inhabitants, includ- 


ing 4,656 ſlaves, 
Goop HoPe, a Daniſh colony i in 


| Weſt Greenland, in N. lat. 64. 


GoOOSE Creek, a river which falls in- 
to Potowmac 5 about a mile S. E. 


of Thorpe, in Fairfax county, Virginia. 
GOOSEBERRY Mountain, in New- 


York State, lies on the W. bank of 


Hudſon's river, about 4 miles ſouth of 


Fort George. 

GoosEBERRY Illands and Rocks, on 
the coaſt of Eſſex county, Maſſachuſetts, 
have been the occaſion of the loſs of 
many valuable veſſels. To prevent fuch 
accidents in future, ſeamen may attend 
to the following particular information, 
which is here inſerted for their benefit. 
The north part of Gooſeberry great 
rock with the north of Cat Iſland, bears 
8. 54 W. from the beacon on Ba- 
ker's Iſland. The weſtern Gooſeberry 
S. 41 W. the diſtance nearly threc- 
fourths of a mile. The northern 
part of the weſtern Gooſeberry is view- 


ed from the beacon over the point of. 


land running out from it. The eaſtern 
Gooleberry bears 8. 26 W. and it is 
ſhoal as far as the weſtern breaker. 
The eaſtern breaker lies S. 35 E. and 
the weſtern breaker S. 29 E. The eaſt- 
ern breaker is about the ſame diſtance 
from the beacon, as the weſtern Gooſe- 
berry, but the eaſtern Gooſeberry falls 
within that diſtance. Satan appears 8. 


32 W. and Half way rock 8. 3 W. As 
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the diſtance of 21 miles. The inner 


part of Cat Ifland is above 2 miles from 
the beacon, and with the beacon to t e 
ſouthward the Gooſeberry rock bears 
only 12 minutes. The weitein dry 
breaker extends from 28 to 32; and 
the ealtern from 31 to 32. Haltway 
rock with the beacon from Cat Ifland is 
65 to. the ſouthward. 75 
"Goke Hand, diſcovered by Capt. 
Cook, in his laſt voyage. N. lat. 64. 
W. long. 169. | 

GokTa, ST. MARIA La, a ſmall 
iſland in the Pacific Ocean, N. lat. 26. 
35. W. long. 135. 

GoRGONA, aſmall ifland of the South 
Sea, about 12 miles W. of the coaſt of 
Peru, S. lat. 3. 20. | 

GoRHAM, a townſhip in Cumber- 
land county, Maine, on the north-caſt 
ſide of Saco river, 15 miles from Pep- 
perelborough at the mouth of the river, 
and 130 miles N. by E. of Boſton. It 
was incorporated in 1764, and contains 
2,244 inhabitants. 5 

GoscusoSscHUENcER, a town of the 
Delawares, conſiſting of 3 villages fitu- 
ated on the banks of the Ohio. Its 
name ſignifies the habutation of owls, 
from the number of theſe birds who re- 
ſort here. | | 

Gosnen, a townwip in Hampſhire 
county, Maſſachuſetts, between Cum- 
mington and Conway, 14 miles north of 
Northampton, and 112 W. by N. ot 


Botton. It was incorporated in 1781, 


and contains 681 inhahitants. 


 GosHzn, a townſhip in Addiſon 
county, Vermont, adjoining to Saliſbury 
on the W. and 21 miles N. E. by E. of 
Mount Independence. 

GOSHEN, a townſhip in Cheſter coun- 
ty, Pennſylvania. 

GOSHEN, a town in Litchfield coun- 
ty, Connecticut, famous for the pro- 
duction of excellent cheeſe. It is 7 miles 
N. by N. W. of Litchfield, and 50 
northward of New- Haven. = 

GOSHEN, the moſt conſiderable town 
in Orange county, New-York, about 58 
miles north of New-York city, 20 W. 
by S. of New-Windſor, and 30 W. by 
S. of Fiſh-Kill. This town is pleaſant- 
ly ſituated, containing about 60 or 70 


| houſes, an academy, court-houſe, gaol, 


and Preſbyterian church. The town- 
ſhip contains 2,448 inhabitants; of 


whom 316 are electors. | 
GOSHEN, a townſhip of the Diſtrict 
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of Maine, 8 miles from Buckſtown, on 

Penobſcot river. | 
GOSHGOSHINK, a Moravian ſettle- 


ment in Pennlylvania, fituated on Al- 


leghany river, about 15 miles above 
Venango, or Fort Franklin. 

GosroRrT, formerly called Appledore, 
a fiſhing town on Star Iſland, one of the 
illes of Shoals, belonging to Rockingham 
county, New-Hampſhire, containing 93 
inhabitants. It lies about 12 miles E. 
S. E. of Piſcataqua harbour. See Shoals. 

GoTHAM, a {mall village in Mary- 
land, about 4 or 5 miles north of Balti- 
more City. as 

GoVANDORE, a bay on the coaſt of 
Chili, in South- America. | 

GRACIAS A Dlos, a town belonging 
to the province of Honduras, or Com- 
aiagua, and audience of Guatimala. It 
is ſituated at the mouth of a river upon 
a rocky mountain, which has ſome gold 
mines in its neighbourhood, It was 
built the ſame year as was Vallidolid, 
the capital, (from which it lies about 27 
leagues to the welt) for the ſecurity. 
oi the miners. Alſo a cape on this 
coaſt diſcovered by Columbus, N. lat. 
14. 36. W. lon. 84. 12. 

GRAFTON County, in New-Hamp- 
ſhire, is bounded north by Canada; 
ſouth by the counties of Stratford, Hillſ- 
borough, and Chefhire ; welt by the 
State of Vermont, and caſt by the Diſ- 
trict of Maine. It comprehends nearly 
as much territory as all the other four 
counties, but is by no means to thickly 
ſettled. It is divided into 50 townſhips, 
and 17 locations, and contains 13,472 
inhabitants of whom 21 are flaves. The 
increaſe of population ſince the enume- 
ration of 1790 has been great. 

 GRaFToON, a townthip in the county 
of its name in New- Hampſhire, 143 miles 
8. E. of Dartmouth college and 19 S. 
W. of Plymouth. It was incorporated 
in 1778, and contains 403 inhabitants. 
Lapis ſpecularis, commonly called if- 
ing-glals, of the beſt quality, is found 
in this town, in a mountain about 20 
miles eaſtward of Dartmonth college. 
It is found adhering to the rocks of 
white or yellow quartz, and lying in la- 
mine, like ſheets of paper. It is found 
in other places in the State in ſmaller 
pieces, 

GRAFTON, the Haſſanamiſco of the 
Indians, a townſhip in Worceſter coun- 
ty, Maſſachuſetts, containing 900 in- 

(= on | s habitants; 
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habitants; 40 miles 8. W. of Boſton, 


3 eaſterly of Worceſter, and 34 N. W. 


of Providence, 

GRAINGER, For, ſtands on the N. 
ſide of the mouth of Holſton river in 
Tenneſſee. | 
 _ GRAINGER, the name given to a new 
county, in the diſtrict of Hamilton, State 
of Tenneſſee, formed of parts of the 
counties of Knox, Jefferſon and Haw- 
kms, and called after the maiden name 
of the Lady of Gov. William Blount. 


GRalso, L'ANCE LA, a ſettlement 


in Louiſiana, | 

GRANADA, or Grenada, the moſt 
ſoutherly of the Caribbee Iſlands in the 
Weſt Indies, ſituated between 11. 58. and 
12. 20. N. lat. and between 61. 20. and 
Gr, 35. W. long. about 20 leagues N. 
W. of Tobago, and 20 N. of New An- 
dalufia, on the continent of America; 
30 leagnes 8. W. of Barbadoes, and 70 
from Martinico. Its extreme length is 
about 28 miles, and its breadth 13 miles. 
It contains about 80,000 acres of land; 
of which (although no leſs than 72,141 
acres paid taxes in 3776, yet) the quan- 
tity under cultivation never exceeded 
5o, ooo acres. The face of the country 
is mountainous, but not inacceſſible in 


any part; and it abounds with ſprings 


and rivulets. The exports of the iſland 
and its dependencies in 1776, were va- 
Jued at the ports of ſhipping, to be worth 
5000, oool. ſterling. The ſugar was the 
produce of 106 plantations; and they 
were worked by 18,293 negroes ; which 
was more than a hogſhead of Muſcovado 
fugar of 16 cwt. from the labour of each 
negro, old and young, employed in its 
cultivation and manufacture—a return 
unequalled by any other Britiſh ifſand 
in the Weſt-Indies, St. Chriſtopher's 
excepted. The exports of 1787 were 
inferior: by the prices in London, the 


yalue of the cargoes was, however, | 


14,2081. 98. 3d. and conſiſted of the fol- 
lowms articles ſhipped off in 188 veſſels, 
Viz. 175,54 8cwt. glbs. ſugar—670,390 
gallons of rum—4,320 gallons molaſles 
23, S 1zcwt. 2qrs. 4lbs. coffee—2,716 
cwt. 3q!s. 18]bs. cocoa—2,062,4771bs, 


cotton—2,$10lbs. indigo; befides hides, 


dying woods, &c. The exports to the 
American Stafes, included in the above 
tum, amounted to £24,597 45. | 

This iſland is divided into fix pariſh- 


es, St. George, St. David, St. Andrew, 


St Patrick, St. Mark, and St. John; and 


al parithes. 
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its chief dependency, Cariacou jfland 
forms a 7th pariſh. Beſides St. George's, 
the capital, the other towns are incon- 
ſiderable villages, generally ſituated at 
the bays or ſhipping places in the ſever. 
Beſides the capital, Gren- 
ville, or La Bay, is a port of entry, 
with diſtin& revenue officers, independ- 
ent of St. George's. The white po- 
pulation has decreaſed conſiderably ſince 
Granada and the Granadines were in 
poſſeſſion of the Britiſh. In 1771, 
there were ahove 1,600; in 1777 only 
1,300, and now there are not above 
1,000 ;: of which number, two-thirds 
are incorporated into five regiments of 
militia, including a company of free 
blacks or mulattoes, attached to each. 
There are likewiſe about 500 regular 
troops on the Britiſh eſtabliſhment. 
The free people of colour amount to 
1,115. In 1785 there were 23,926 ne- 
gro flaves. The above was the ſtate 
of the iſland prior to the late inſurrec- 
tion. 

A chain of mountains eroſſes the iſland 
from N. to 8. The air is good; and 
the foil fruitful in all productions com- 
mon to the climate. Several of the rivers 
have their ſource in a lake of a circular 
form, called Grand Etang, in the higheſt 
ground in the ifland. The high road 
which runs nearly the whole length of 
the iſland is very near it; and on the 
oppoſite fide of the road, in this elevated 
ſpot, is a genteel tavern, for the accom- 
modation of travellers. Here the air is 
always cooled by refreſhing breezes ; 
and the proſpect is delighttul and ex- 
tenſive. On the ſea-coalt, about halt 
way from St. George's to Goave, ſome 
of the high rocks are formed into baſal- 
tic columns from 20 to 30 feet high, 
and appear like regular maſon work, 
impaired by time. 

Granada was diſcovered by Colum- 
bus in his third voyage in 1498. The 
Caribbees were a numerous and warlike 
people, who happily remained in peace- 
ful obſcurity until the year 1650 ſoon 
after which the French, by a ſeries of 
enormities, exterminated that devoted 
people. Granada was ceded to Great- 
Britain in 1763, was taken by the French 
during the American war, and at the 
— of 1783 was reſtored to Great- 

ritain. | | | | 

GRANADA, a town of Nicaragua and 
audience of Guatimala, in South-Ame- 

5 : Tiea. 
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riea. It is ſeated 70 miles from the ſea, 
on a lake of the ſame name, by means 
of which the inhabitants carry on a 
great trade. John David, a Dutchman, 
pillaged this town in the laſt century 
with go men, when oppoſed by at leaſt 
$00 inhabitants. N. lat. 11. 28. W. 
long. 87. : | 

GRANADA, NEW, a province of Ter- 
ra Firma, South- America. It contains 
mines of gold, 9 and iron. Santa 
Fe de Bagota is the capital. 

GRANADILLOES, or Grenadines, a 
knot of dangerous iflands and rocks near 
the leeward iflands, where the greateſt 
channel is but 3 or 4 leagues broad. 
They lie about the 18th degree of lati- 
tude, and are a range of imall iſlands 
and rocks dependent on Granada. This 
archipelago, whoſe length is about 14 
leagues, contains 23 iſlands fit to pro- 
duce cotton, coffee, indigo, and even 
ſugar, The air is healthy, but there are 
no running ſprings of treſh water. The 
moſt conſiderable at the N. end of the 
chain is not above two leagues from St. 
Vincent, and is called Becouya, or Be- 
quia; but the French called it Little 
Martinico. Beſides this, there are the 
iſlands of Moſkitos and Cannaouan; 
Frigate and Union Iſlands are between 
Becouya and Cariacou. The Griſon, 
and the Diamond on Rhonde Iſlands, are 
the two principal ones among thoſe 
which fill up the interval between Cari- 
acou and Granada. | 

GRANBY, a townſhip in Eſſex coun- 
ty, Vermont. | | 

GRANBY, a townſhip in Hampſhire 
county, Maſſachuſetts, E. of South- 
Hadley, about go miles weſterly of Boſ- 
ton; was incorporated in 1768, and 
contains 596 inhabitants. 

GRANBY, a townſhip in Hartford 
county, Connecticut, on the line which 


ſeparates Connecticut from Maſſachu- 


ſetts. It was formerly a part of Syml- 
bury, and is 18 miles north of Hartford. 

GRANBY, a ſmall town on the Con- 
pores in S. Carolina, about 2 miles be- 
ow the junction of Broad and Saluda 
rivers. Here a curious bridge has been 
built, whoſe arches are ſupported by 
wooden pillars, ftrongly ſecured in iron 
work, fixed in the ſolid rock. Its height 
is 40 feet above the level of the water. 
The centre arch is upwards of 100 feet 
iin the clear, to give a paſſage to large 


trees which are always brought down by 
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the floods. The ingenious architect has 
the toll ſecured to him by the Legiſla- 
ture for 100 years. 

GRANDE, ariver in South- America, 
in Peru, near Cayanta; remarkable for 
its ſands enriched with gold duſt, . 

GRAND BA x, on the S. W. coaſt of 
Newfoundland iſland, 19 leagues north- 
eaſterly of North Cape in the iſland of 
Cape Breton. 

GRANDE RIVIERE, a ſettlement in a 
hilly tract of the ifland of St. Domingo, 
6 leagues ſouth-weſt of Fort Dauphin, 
and 4.2 leagues N. by E. of St. Raphael, 
in the Spaniſh part of the iſland, N. lat. 
19. 34. W. long. from Paris 74. 30 
Alſo the name of a ſmall river, in the 
ſame iſland, which riſes at Limonade, 
and empties into the fea at Qr. Morin, 
5 leagues eaſt of Cape Francois. 

GRANDE Riviere, on the northern 
ſide of Chaleur Bay, is about 6 leagnes 


| weſt-north-welt of Cape Deſpair. Here 


is a cod fiſhery, 

GRANDE SEAUX, an Indian nation, 
who inhabit ſouth of the Miſſouri, and 
can furniſh 800 warriors. 

GRAND Fathers, ſeveral large detach- 
ed mountains in the ſouth-eait corner of 
Tenneflee, in which are the head waters 
of French Broad and Cataba rivers. 

GRAND Jes, are two large iſlands in 
Lake Champlain; each about 8 or 10 
miles long, and each forms a townſhip 
belonging -to Vermont, See South He- 


ro, and North Hero. 


GRAND Hand, at the mouth of Lake 
Ontario, is within the Britiſh territories, 
having Roebuck and Forelt iſlands on 
the ſouth-weſt, and the Thouſand Iſles 
on the north-eaſt, It is 2o miles in 
length, and its greateſt breadth is 4 
miles. 

GRAND I/lard, in Lake Superior, lies 
on the north ſide of the lake. 

GRAND [/land, in Niagara river, is 
about 6 miles long and 3 broad. The 
ſouth end is 4 miles north of Fort Erie; 
and its northern extremity 3 miles ſouth 
ot Fort Sluſher, and nearly 14 ſouth of 
Niagara fort. 

GRAND Lake, in the province of New 
Brunſwick, near the river St. John's, is 
ſaid to be 3o miles in length, 8 or 10 
in breadth, and in ſome places 40 fa- 
thoms deep. - | 

GRAND MAaNnaN Hand, lies 6 miles 
S. by 8. E. of Campo Bello Ifland, in 
the Alantic Ocean, oppoſite to Paſſa- 

maquoddy 
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maquoddy Bay, on the eaſtern border | 
of the United States. 

_ Grand River runs a north-weſt 
courle into lake Erie, 20 miles below 
the F rks, 80 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Preſque Iſle. | . 5 

GRANGE, Cape La, or Cape Monte 
Chri/t, on the north tide of the ifland of 
St. Domingo. It is a high hill in the 
form of a tent, and may be ſeen by the 
naked eye at Cape Francois, from which 
It is 14 leagues E. by N. A ſtrip of 
Jand joins it to the territory of Monte 
Chriſt ; ſo that at a diſtance it feems to 
be an ifland. The cruiſers from Ja- 
maica often lie off here. This cape lies 
in lat. 19. 54 30. N. and long. 74. 9. 
30. W. from Paris; and with Point de 
Dunes forms the mouth of the bay ot 
Monte Chriſt ; which lee. | 
GRANVILLE, a fine townſhip in An- 
napolis county, Nuva-i:cotia, It lies 
on the nor ch fide of Annapolis river, on 
the Bay of Fundy, and is zo miles in 
length; firſt tetthed from New-Eng- 
land. | 

GRANVILLE, a townſhip in Hamp— 
ſhire county, Maſſachuſetts, about 14 
miles welt of Springfield. Tt was in- 
corporated in 1754, and contains 1979 

inhabitants. 
SGCaAR VILLE, a townſhip in Waſhing- 
ton county, New-York, containing 2240 
inhabitants, of hom 422 are electors. 

GRANVILLE County, in Hilltbo- 
rough diſtrict in North-Carolina, has 
the State of Virginia north, and con- 
tains 10,82 inhabitants, of whom 4163 
are flaves. Chief town Williamſburg. 

GRANVILLE, a flouriſhing town in 
Kentucky. | 

GRrass, ariverin New South Wales. 

GRATES, a point o land on the eaſt 
ſide of Newioundlani Iſland. 

GRAVE CREEK, on the Ohio, 12 
mil-s down the river from Wheeling. 
Here is a mound of earth, plainly the 
work of art, calied an Indian grave. 
It is of a conical form, in height about 
$o feet. It aſcends in an angle of about 
$800, The diameter at the top is about 
60 ſert; the margin enclofing a regular 
concave, unk ahout 4 feet in the cen- 
tre. Nur the top ttands an oak, about 
3 fect 11 diameter. It is ſaid the Indians 
have nutradition what nation ever bu- 
ri. their dead in this manner. On ex- 
an oon, theſe mounds have been 


fc to contain a chalky ſubſtance, 


©. v 
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ſuppoſed to be bones of the human kind. 

GRAVESEND, PORT OF, is ſituated 
on the fouth-weltern ſicle of the iſland of 
Jamaica, im a large bay. It has two 
channels; the Leeward and the Main 
Channel, and affords good ,anchurage 
for large veſlcls, : 

GRAVESEND, aſmall village in King's 
county, Long-Iſland, New- Vork, y miles 
N. by E. of the city. The townſhip of 
its name contains 426 inhabitants. | 

GRAY, a poſt-town in the Diſtrict of 
Maine, in Cumberland county, 15 miles 
N. by W. of Portland. The townſhip 
was incorporated in 1778, and contains 
577 inhabitants. 

GREAT BAN Ek of NEWFOUNDLAND, 
This noted fiſhing bank extends from 
north to louth, and is almoſt of a trian- 
gular ſhape. Between it and the iſland 
on the welt is a broad channel of deep 
water. It lies between 41. o. and 50. 
24. N. lat. and between 49. 45. and 54. 
45. W. long. 

GREAT BiaR LAKE, a water which 
runs weſtward, and flows into M'Ken- 
zie*s river in the north-weſt part of N. 
America; not far from the arctic circle. 
Its mouth is 250 yards wide. 

GREAT ALLIGATOR DISMAL. See 
Dijmal. 

GREAT BARRINGTON, a townſhip 
in the ſouth-weſtern part of the State of 
Maſſachuſetts, in Berkſhire county, ly- 
ing ſouth of Stockbridge, 150 miles 
welt of Boſton, and 26 E. by S. of Hud- 
ſon city, New-York. | 

GREAT FAMINE, a river in New- 
York which riſes in the mountains near 
the ſource of Oneida river, and flows N. 
W. by. W. to Lake Ontario. Its 
mouth is 10 miles ſouth-weſterly from 
the mouth of Black river. | 

GREAT ECG Harbour, &c. See Egg 
Harbour. 

GREAT ISLAND in Piſcataqua har- 
bour, New-Hampſhire. 

GREAT KANHAWAY, a large river 
which flows through the eaſtern bank 
of the Ohio, in 39. 5. N. lat. nearly 500 
yards wide at its mouth, The current 
is gentle for about 10 or 12 miles, when 
it becomes conſiderably rapid for up- 
wards of 60 miles tariher, where you 
meet with the firſt falls, when it becomes 
impoſſible to navigate it from the great 
number of its cataracts. | 

GREAT Weris, or Chadbournes River, 
in the diſtrict of Maine, riſes from Bon- 
RT If nebeag 
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nebeag Pond, ahout 3o miles from its 
mouth. There are ſeveral valuable 
mills on it, within and above the town 
of Berwick. 


GREAT MECATINA, an iſland on the 


Labrador coſt. Its ſouthern extremity 
lies in 50. 43. N. lat. 
GREAT PELICAN Hand. See Pelican. 
GREAT SODUS, See Sodus, 
GREAT SWAMP, between Northamp- 
ton and Lucern counties, in Penniylva- 
nia. This ſwamp, on examination and 
ſurvey, is found to be good farm land; 
thickly covered with beach and ſugar- 
maple. | 
GREAT RIDGE, one of the ridges of 
the Alleghany Mountains, which fepa- 


rates the waters of the Savannah and 


Alatamaha. 

At the ſouth-eaſt promontary of the 
Great Ridge is that extraordinary place 
called Buffaloe Lick, diſtant about 80 
miles from Auguſta. It occupies ſevera! 
acres of ground. A large cane ſwamp 
and meadows, forming an immente 
plain, lie ſouth-eaſt from it; in this 
ſwamp Mr. Bartram thinks the branches 
of the Great Ogcechee take their riſe, 
The Lick is nearly level, and lies be- 
tween the head of the cane ſwamp, and 
the aſcent of the Ridge. The earth, 
from the ſuperficies to an unknown 
depth, is an almolt white or cinerous co- 
loured, tenacious, fattiſh clay, which 
all kinds of cattle lick into great caves, 
purſuing the delicious vein. . Mr. Bar- 
tram could not difcover any thing ſaline 
in its faſte, but an inhpid ſweetnels. 
Horned cattle, horſes, and deer, are im- 
moderately fond of it; inſomuch that 
their excrement, which almoſt totally 


covers the earth to ſome diſtance round. 


this place, appears to be perfect clay; 
which when dried by the ſun and air, is 
almoſt as hard as brick. 

GREAT SPRINGS, is an amazing 
fountain of tranſparent, cool water, fitu- 
ated near the road, about mid-way be- 
tween Auguſta and Savannah, It breaks 
ſuddenly out of the earth at the baſis of 
a modlerately elevated hill or bank, 
forming at once a baſon near 20 yards 
over, aſcending through a horizontal bed 
of ſott rocks, chiefly a teſtaceous con- 
cretion of broken, entire, and pulverized 
ſea- ſnells, ſand, &c. conſtituting a coarſe 
kind of lime-ſtone. The ebullition is 
copious, active, and continual, over the 
ragged apertures in the rocks, which 
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lie ſeven or eight feet below, ſwelling the 
ſurface conſiderably, immediately above 
it; the waters deſcend ſwift iy from the 
fountain, forming at once a large brook, 
ſix or eight yards over, and five or fix 
teet deep. There are multitudes of fiſh 
in the fountain of various tribes ; chiefly 
the ſeveral ſpecies of bream, trout, cat- 
fiſh, and garr, which are beheld continu- 
ally aſcending and deic-nding through 
the rocky apertures. Bartram, from 
whoſe travels the above is taken, ob- 
ſerves, that he croſſed no ſtream or brook 
of water within 12 or 15 miles of this 
fountain, but had in view vaſt ſavannahs, 
ſwamps, and cane meadows, which he 
conjectures are the reſervoirs which feed 
this delightful grotto. 

GREENE, a county in Waſhington 
diſtrict, State of Tenneſſee. 

GREEN, a townſhip in Franklin coun- 
ty, Pennlylvania.--- Alto a townſhip in 
Waſhington county in the ſame State. 

GREEN, apoſt-town in Lincoln coun- 
ty, in the Dili of Mame, fituated on 
the eaſt fide of Androicoggin river, 31 
miles W. by S. of Piiftown, 29 northof 
Portland, and 164 N. by E. ot Boſton, 
containing 6:9 inhabitants, 

GREEN, a navigable river of Ken- 
tucky, which riſes in Mercer county, has 
a gentle current, and is navigable nearly 
150 miles. Its courſe is generally welt ;; 
and at its confluence with the Ohio is 
upwards uf 200 yards wide. Between 
the mouth of Green river and falt ri- 
ver, a diftance of nearly 200 miles, the 
land upon the banks of the Ohio are 
generally fertile and rich; but, leaving 
its banks, you tall into the plain coun- 
try, which is conſide ed as little better 
than barren land. On this river are a 
number of Salt ſprings or licks. There 
are three ſprings or ponds of bitumen 
near this river, which do not form a 
ſtream, but empty themſelves into a com- 
mon reſervoir, and when uſed in lamps, 
anſwers all the purpoſes of the beſt oil. 
Vaſt quantities of nitre are found in the 
caves on its banks; and man of the ſet- 
tlers manufacture their own gunpowder. 

GREEN Bay, or Puan Bay, a ſoutli- 
weſtern branch of Lake Michigan. See 
Michigan, Puan, and Winnebago. 

GREEN, a imill river which riſes in 
the town of Marlb rough in Vermont, 
and falls into Connecticut river above 
Deerfield, in Maſſachuſetts, 

GREEN BRIAR, a large and fertile 

: county 
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county of Virginia, ſurrounded by Bath, 
Randolph, Harriſon, Kanhaway, Bote- 
tourt, and Montgomery counties. It 
is about 100 miles long and 45 broad; 
and together with Kanhaway county, 
which was formerly a part of it, contains 
6,015 inhabitants, including 319 ſlaves. 
There is a large cave on Rich Creek in 
this county, the earth at the bottom of 
which is ſtrongly impregnated with ſul- 
phur. Many ſuch are to be found on 
Green Briar River. The chief town is 
Lewiſburg. At Green Briar court-houſe 
is a poſt- office, 30 miles W. by S. of 
Sweet Springs, and 103 weſt of Staunton. 

GREEN BRIàAR River runs a S. W. 
courſe, and falls into the eaſtern fide of 
the Great Kanhaway, at the place where 
that river breaks through the Laurel 
Ridge, and oppoſite to the mouth of 
New river, in N. lat. 38. 

GREENBURGH, a townſhip in Weſt- 
cheſter county, New-York, containing 
1400 inhabitants, of whom 122 are 
flaves, and 164 are electors. 

GREEN BVUs, a townſhip in Renſſa- 
Her county, New-York ; 164 ot its in- 
habitants are electors. | 

GREENCASTLE, a town in Franklin 
county, Pennſylvania, fituated near the 
Cohegocheague creek. Here are about 
30 houſes, 2 German churches, and a 
Preſbyterian church. It is 11 miles 8. 
by W. of Chamberſburg, and 156 W. 
by S. of Philadelphia. | 

GREENE, a county in Kentucky, ex- 
tending from Ohio river on the north, 
to Tenneſſee State on the ſouth, and 
bordering weſt on the Miſſiſippi river, 
and eaſt upon Hardin and Jefferſon coun- 
ties. þ 

GREENE, a county in Waſhington 
diſtrict in the State of Tenneſſee, having 
7,741 inhabitants, of whom 454 are 
flaves. Greenville college has been eſ- 
tabliſhed by law in this county, It is 
fituated between two ſmall northern 
branches of Nolachucky river, about 
15 miles N. W. by W. of Joneſborough, 
and 54 eaſt of the mouth of French 
Broad river. 3 

GREENE, a townſhip in Tioga co. 
New-York, on the eaſt fide of Chenen- 
£0 river. | 

GREENE, a county in the upper diſ- 
trit of Georgia, bounded weſt by the 
upper part of Oconee river, «aſt by 
Wilkes county, and ſouth by that of 
Waſhington, It contains 5,405 inhab- 


. 
itants, including 15377 ſlaves. Chief 
town, Greenſborough. 


GREENFIELD, a handſome flouriſh. | 
ing town in Hampſhire county, Maſſa. 


chuſetts, ahout 4 miles north of Decr. 
field, and 114 W. by N. of Boſton. 
The townſhip lies on the weft bank of 
Connecticut river, was incorporated in 
1753, and contains 1,498 inhabitants, 
A company was ne ar" in 1796 to 
build a bridge over Connecticut river, 
to connect this town with Montague. 

GREENFIELD, a townſhip in Sara- 
toga county, New-York; 380 of the 
inhabitants are electors. 

GREEN I/land, or Serpent Iſland, one 


claimed by the Spaniards, and ſituated 
near the Eaſt end of Porto- Rico. 
GEEEN Jſland Harbour lies on the 
weſtern end of the iſland of Jamaica. 
It furniſhes good anchorage, having 


Halt-Moon and Orange bays on the 
ſouth-weſt. | 


GREENLAND, a town in Rocking-_ 


ham county, New-Hampſhire, in the 
vicinity of the ocean, 5 miles ſoutherly 
from Portſmouth. It was incorporated 
in 1713, and contains 634 inhabitants. 

GREENLAND. This extenſive coun- 
try properly belongs to neither of the 


two continents ; unleſs, as ſeems pro- 


bable, it be united to America to the 
northward of Davis'sStraits. It is bound- 
ed by Davis's Straits on the welt; to 
the northward by ſome unknown ocean, 
or by the north pole; eaſt by the Icy 
Sea, and a ſtrait which ſeparates it from 


Iceland; ſouth-eaſt by the Atlantic 


ocean; ſouth it terminates in a point 
called Farewell, in N. lat. 59. The 
weſtern coaſt, which is waſhed by Da- 
vis's Straits, is high, rocky, bad land, 
which rears. its head, cloſe to the fea, 
in lofty mountains covered with ſnow, 
and inacceſſible cliffs, and meets the 
mariner's eye 40 leagues at ſea. The 
Greenlanders, reckoned to amount to 
about 7,000, live to the ſouthward of 
the 62d degree of N. lat. or as the in- 
habitants are wont to ſay, in the ſoutli; 
but no Europeans live there, ſo that 


Europcan colonics have fixed themſelves 
to the northward of lat. 62. 

The aſtoniſhing mountains of ice in 
this country, may well be recorded 


can 


among its greateſt curioſities, Nothing 


of the leſſer Virgin Iſlands, which is 


Davis's Cove on the north-eaſt, and 


thoſe parts are but little known. The 
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can exhibit a more dreadful, and at the 
ſame time a more dazzling appearance, 
than thoſe prodigious maſles of ice that 
ſurround the whole coaſt in various 
forms, reflecting a multitude of colours 
from the ſun-beams, and calling to mind 


the enchanting ſcenes of romance. 


Such, proſpects they yield in calm wẽ a- 


ther; but when the wind begins to blow, 


and the waves to riſe in vaſt billows, 


the violent ſhocks of thoſe pieces of ice, 


daſhing one againſt another, fill the 
mind with horror. 
As this country is covered, in moſt 
laces, with everlaſting ice and ſnow, it 
is eaſy to imagine that it muſt be ex- 
tremely cold. Among the vegetables of 
this cold country, are ſorrel of various 
ſorts, angelica, wild tanſey, ſcurvey 
graſs in great quantities, wild roſemary, 
dandalions in plenty, and various ſorts 
of graſs; whortleberries and cranberries 
grow here. Europeans have ſown bar- 
ley and oats, which grow as high and 
as thrifty as in warmer climates, but 
ſeldom advance ſo far as to ear, and nev- 
er, even in the warmeſt places, to matu- 
Tity, becauſe the froſty nights begin too 
ſoon. Unfruittul as this country is, it 
affords food for ſome, though but few 
kinds of beaſts, which furniſh the na- 
tives with food and raiment. Of the 
wild game are white hares, rein-deer, 


foxes, and white bears, who are fierce | 


and miſchievous, ſeals, &c. The Green- 
landers have no tame animals but a ſpe- 
cies of dogs, who reſemble wolves. 
The Greenlanders believe in the doc- 
trince of the tranſmigration of ſouls, and 
have very ſingular and romantic notions 
concerning a future ſtate. 

Welt Greenland was firſt peopled by 
Europeans in the eighth century. At 
that time a company of Icelanders, 
headed by one Ericke Rande, were by 
accident driven on the coaſt. On his 
return he repreſented the country in ſuch 
4 favourable light, that ſome families 
again followed him thither, where they 
ſoon became a thriving colony, and be- 


ſtowed on their new habitation the name 


of Graenland or Greenland, on account 
of its verdant appearance. This colo- 
ny was converted to Chriſtianity by a 


miſſionary from Norway, ſent thither by 


the celebrated Olaf, the firſt Norwegian 
monarch, who embraced the true reli- 
gion. The Greenland ſettlement conti- 


nued to increaſe and thrive under his 
protection, and in a little time the coun- 
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try was. provided with many towns, 
churches, convents, biſhops, &c. under 
the juriſdiction of thearchbiſhop of Dron- 
theim. A conſiderable commerce was 
carried on between Greenland and Nor- 
way; and a regular intercourſe main- 
tained between the two countries till 
the year 1406, when the laft biſhop was 
ſent over. From that time all correſ- 

ondence was cut off, and all know- 
[ed ge of Greenland has been buried in 
oblivion. 

The colony, from its firſt ſettlement, 
had been haraſſed by the natives, a ſav- 
age people, agreeing in cuſtoms, garb, 
and appearance, with the Eſquimaux. 


(See New- Britain.) This nation, called 


Schrellings, Skrelingues, or dwarfiſh 
people, from their ſmall ſtature, at 
length prevailed over the Iceland ſettlers, 
who inhabited the weſtern diſtri&, and 
exterminated them in the 14th century; 
inſomuch that when their brethren of 
the eaſtern diftri&t came to their aſſiſt- 


ance, they found nothing alive but ſome 


cattle and flocks of ſheep running wild 


| about the country. The Schrellings 


have a tradition that theſe were likewiſe 
exterminated, and affirm that the ruins 
of their houſes and villages ſtill appear. 
There are reaſons, however, for be- 
lieving that there may be ſtill ſome de- 
ſcendants of the ancient Iceland colony 
remaining in the eaſtern diſtrict; though 
they cannot be viſited by land, on ac- 
count of the ſtupendous mountains, 


| perpetually covered with ſnow, which 


divide the two parts of Greenland 


whilſt they have been rendered inacceſ- 


ſible by ſea, by the vaſt quantity of ice 
driven from Spitſbergen, or Eaſt-Green- 
land; one would imagine that there muſt 


have been ſome conſiderable alteration 


in the northern parts of the world ſince 
the 15th century, fo that the coaſt of 
Greenland is now become almoſt totall 
inacceſſible, though formerly viſited with 
very little difficulty. Numerous at- 
tempts have been made in the laſt and 
preſent century to diſcover the caſter 
diſtrict, but they have all proved abor- 
tive. In theſe attempts ore has been 
found, every hundred Ibs. of which 
yielded 26 ounces of filver; and fand, 
from which an eminent chemiſt extract- 
ed pure gold. | 

It is thought the only practicable 
method of reaching that part of the 


country will be to coaſt north about in 
ſmall veſſels, between the great flakes 


ot 


Dutch nations. 
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of ice and the ſhore; as the Greenland- | 


ers have declared, that the currents con- 
tinually iſſuing from the bays and inlets, 
and running ſouthweſtward along the 
ſhore, hinder the ice from adhering to 
the land ; fo that there is always a chan- 
nel open, through which veſſels of ſmall 
burden might paſs, eſpecially if lodges 
were built at ſuitable diſtances on the 
ſhore, for the convenience and direction 
of the adventurers. | 

The Greenland fiſhery is productive, 
and chiefly engroſſed by the Britiſh and 
In 1785 the former 
employed 153 ſhips in the whale fiſhery, 
and the Dutch 65. : 

GREEN MOUNTAINS, a range of 
mountains extending N. N. E. to S. S. 
W. and dividing the waters which flow 
eaſterly into Connecticut river, from 
thoſe which fall weſterly into Lake 
Champlain, Lake George, and Hudſon's 
river. The aſcent from the eaſt to the 
top of the Green Mountain in Vermont, 
is much eaſier than from the weſt, till 
you get to Onion river, where the moun- 
tain terminates. The height of land is 
generally from 20 to 30 miles from the 
river, and about the ſame diſtance from 
the New-York line. The natural growth 
upon this mountain, is hemlock, pine, 
ſpruce, and other evergreens ; hence it 
has always a green appearance,. and on 
this account has obtained the deſcriptive 
name of Ver Mons, Green Mountain. 
On ſome parts of this mountain ſnow 
ties till May, and ſometimes till June, 
The chain extends through Maſſachu- 
ſetts and Connecticut, and terminates 
in New- Haven, Kellington Peak, the 
higheſt of theſe mountains, is about 3, 454 
feet above the level of the ocean. 

GREENSBOROUGH, a poſt-town, and 
chief town of Green county, Georgia, 
30 miles from Lexington, and 78 W. 

by S. from Auguſta. | | 

GREENSBOROUGH, a thriving vil- 
lage in Caroline county, Maryland; on 
the welt ſide of Choptank Creek, about 
{even miles north of Danton, and 22 
miles S. E. by S. of Cheſter, 

GREENSBOROUGH, a new townſhip 
in Orleans county in Vermont. It ad- 
joins to Minden on the north-weſt, and 
Wheelock on the ſouth-eaſt, and con- 
tains only 19 inhabitants. 
SGREENSBOROVUO, a very flouriſh- 
ing village, or town, in Georgla, in 
Gieen co. one of the moſt fertile in the 


| 
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State, and is 80 miles weſt of Auguſta, 
30 from Waſhington, and 5 from the 
Oconee river, the boundary line between 
the Creek Indians arid white people, 
This town is very near to a large quan- 
tity of lands which the State has laid off 
and appropriated for the uſe of her pub- 
lic Univerſity, and which are now in 
ſuch a ſtate of cultivation, as to afford 
a handſome revenue for that inſtitution, 
GREENSBURGH, a poſt-town, and 
the capital of Weſtmoreland county 
Pennſylvania. It is a neat pretty town, 
ſituated on a branch of Sewickly Creck, 
which empties into Voughiogany river, 
Here are 100 dwelling houſes, a Ger- 
man Calviniſt church, a brick court- 
houſe, and a ſtone gaol. It is 31 miles 


S. E. by E. of Pittſburgh, and 270 W. 


by N. of Philadelphia. 

GREENSVILLE, a county of Virgi- 
nia, encompaſſed by Brunſwick, South- 
ampton, and Suſſex counties, on the 
welt, north, and eaſt, and by the State of 
North-Carolina on the ſouth. It is about 
24 miles long, and 20 broad, and con- 
tains 6,362 inhabitants, of whom 3,620 
are ſlaves. = 

GREENVILLE Court- Houſe, in Virgi- 
nia, ſtands on Hick*s Ford, 25 miles from 
Southampton, and 61 from Norfolk. 

GREENVILLE, a county in Waſhing- 
ton diſtri&t, S. Carolina; ſituated in the 
N. W. corner of the ftate ; bounded eaſt 
by Spartanburg county, in Pinckney dit- 
trift ; ſouth, by Pendleton; weſt, by 
the State of Georgia, and that tract ot 
country which the State of South- Caro- 
lina ceded to the United States; and 
north, by the State of North-Carolina. 
It contains 6, 503 inhabitants of whom 
606 are ſlaves. Taxes 1921. 6s. 8d. 
The lands are mountainous and hilly, 
and well watered, and the climate 
healthy and agreeable. 

GREENVILLE, a poſt-town of South- 
Carolina, and chief town of Cheraws 
diſtrict; ſituated on the weſt ſide of 
Great Pedee river, in Darlington coun— 
ty. It contains about 30 houſes, a court- 
houſe, gaol, and academy. It is 55 
miles E. N. E. of Camden, 90 N. E. 
by E. of Columbia, 135 N. by E. of 
Charleſtown. | 

 GREENEVILLE, a poſt-town, and the 


chief town of Pitt county, North Caro- 


lina ; ſituated on the ſouth bank of Tar 
river, diſtant from Ocrecock Inlet 110 


miles. It contains about 550 houſes, a 
| court- 
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court<houſe and gaol; alſo a ſeminary of 
learning, called the Pitt Academy. It 
is 24 miles from Waſhington and 25 
miles from Tarborough. 

 GREENEVILLE, a ſmall poſt-town 
in Greene county, in the State of Ten- 
neſſce, ſituated on the weſt ſide of the 
north eaſternmoſt branch of Nolachucky 
river, about fix miles N. by E. of Green- 


ville college, 26 miles north-weſt of 


Joneſborough, 7 5 eaſt of Knoxville, and 
653 ſouth-weſt of Philadelphia. 
GREENVILLE, a fort and ſettlement 


in the N. W. Territory, on the ſouth 


{ide of a north-weſtern branch of the 
Great Miami, fix miles north-weſt of 


Fort Jefferſon on the ſame branch, and 


about 23 miles ſouth-eaſt of Fort Recov- 
ery, It is a picketed fort, with baſ- 
tions at each angle, and capacious enough 
to accommodate 2,000 men. Here the 


American legion had their head-quarters 


in the late war with the Indians. It was 
eftabliſhed by the late Maj. Gen. A. 
Wayne in 1793, and here he concluded 
a treaty of peace with the Indian na- 
tions, on the 3d of Auguſt, 1795. 

GRENVILLE BA, or La Bay, a 
town and port of entry on the calt or 
windward fide of the ifland of Granada. 
It has about 60 dwelling houſes, a church, 
and ſeveral rich ſtores of India and Eu- 
ropean goods, and plantation utenſils. 
The ſituation is low, and rather un- 
healthy. 

GREENWICH, a townſhip in Hamp- 
ſhire county, Maſſachuſetts, incorporat- 
ed in 1754, contains 1045 inhabitants, 
It is 20 miles eaſterly of Northampton, 


and 75 weſterly of Boſton. 


GREENWICH, a townſhip, the ſecond 
in rank in Glouceſter county, New-Jer- 
tey, ſituated on the eaſt bank of Dela- 
ware river, oppoſite to Fort Mifflin, 3 
miles N. by E. of Woodbury, and 6 
ſouth- eaſt of Philadelphia. 

GREENWICH, a townſhip in Suſſex 
county, New-Jerſey, on the eaſt ſide of 
Delaware river, in a mountainous 
country, about 5 miles north-eaſterly 


of Eaſton, in Pennſylvania, and 31 
ſouth-weſt of Newton, the ſhire town. 


It contains 2,035 inhabitants, of whom 
64 are ſlaves. a 
GREENWICH, a town in Cumberland 
county, New- Jerſey, on the north- weſt 
bank of Cohanzy creek, abaut 3 miles 


trom its mouth in Delaware * Here 
1 


jiend's 


are about 80 houſes, and a 
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meeting · houſe. It is 15 miles. ſouth- 


eaſterly of Salem, and 66 S. by W. of 


Philadelphia. 


GREENWICH, a maritime townſhip 
in Fairfield county, Connecticut, and 
the ſouth-· weſternmoſt of the State, lies 
about 50 miles weſt of New. Haven, and 
40 eaſt of New-York city. Its ſea- coaſt 
on Long Iſland Sound, and that of tlie 
townſhip of Stamford on the eaſtward, 
has a number of iſles and rocks border- 
ing the inlets of the ſea and mouths o 
the creeks. Byram river paſſes through 
this town, the largeſt of the ſmall ſtreams 
which water it, and only noticeable as 
forming part of the line between Con- 


necticut and New Vork. 


This tract was purchaſed of the na- 
tive Indians in 1640, and ſettled under 
the government of the New Netherlands 
(now New- Vork) and was incorporated 
by Peter Stuyveſant in 1665, who was 
then governor of the New Netherlands. 
This town failing within the bounds of 
Connecticut, was afterwards granted to 
eight perſons by that colony. 

GREENWICH, in Rhode Iſland; ſee 
Eaſt Greenwich. | 

GREENWOOD, a townſhip in Cum- 
berland county, Pennſylvania. Allo, a 
townſhip in Mifflin county in the ſame 
State, 

GREEN JVoods, a vaſt foreſt of ſtately 
pines in Litchfield county, Connecticut, 
which cover the face of a part of that 
county. Theſe are cloathed in green 


| bearded moſs, which being pendant from 


the boughs, ſcreens many of the trees 
from the eyes, and gives to the whole a 
gloomy, wild, and whimlical appear- 


_ ANCE. 


GREGORIA, ST. a town of New-Mex- 
ico, ſituated on the eaſt-ſide of Rio 
Bravo, a few leagues north of St. An- 
tonio. 

GREGSTOWN, a village in Somerſet 
county, New- Jerſey, on the eaſt- ſide of 
Millſtone river, 6 miles north-eaſterl 
of Princeton, and about y ſouth-weſt o 
New- Brunſwick. 

GRENADA. See Granada. 

GRES, CAPE AU, a promontory on 
the eaſtern fide of the Miſſiſippi in the 
N. W. Territory, 8 leagues above the 
Illinois river, and the tract of country 
lo called, extends 5 leagues on that river. 
There is a gradual deſcent back to de- 
lightful meadows, and to beautiful and 
fertile uplands, watered by ſeveral rivu- 

of 3 
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lets, which fall into the Illinois river, | ſtood Fort Griſwold, memorable for 
between zo and 40 miles from its entrance | being ſtormed on the 6th of September, 
into the Miſſiſippi, and into the latter at | 1781, by Benedict Arnold, a native of 
Cape an Gres. The diſtance from the Connecticut, after he had become a 
Miſſifippi to the Illinois acroſs the coun- | traitor to his country. Here 70 men, 
try, is [eſſened or increaſed, according | the flower of the town, were put to the 

to the windings of the former river; | ford, after they had ſurrendered them- 
the ſmalleſt diſtance is at Cape au Gres, ſelves priſoners. The compact part of 
and there it is between 4 and 5 miles. | the town was burnt at the ſame time, 
The lands in this intermediate ſpace be- | and ſuſtained loſſes to the amount of 
tween the above two rivers are rich, al- 23,2171. Fort, Griſwold deſends the 
moſt beyond parallel, covered with large | harbour of New-London. "EP 
oaks, walnut, &c. and not a ſtone to | GROVE Point forms the north fide 
be ſeen, except upon the ſides of the | of the mouth of Saſſafras river, in Cheſ- 
river. | | apeak oy 5 niiles fouth-ſouth-weſt of 

Tf ſettlements were begun here, the | Turkey Point. 

French inhabitants acknowledge that GROVET's Creek, in the State of 
the Spaniſh ſettlements on the other fide Tenneſſee, lies 7 miles from King's 
of the Miſſiſippi would be abandoned; Spring, and 2 from the foot of Cumber. 
as the former would excite a conſtant | land Mountain. 
ſucceſſion of ſettlers, and intercept all GRYALVA, a river in the province 
the trade of the Upper Miſſiſippi. lof Chiapa, in New Spain, which is ſaid 

GR15ON, one of the ſmaller Grana- | to breed certain amphibious beaſts not 
dillas, ſituated between Diamond ifland | to be found in any other place. They 
and Cariacou. It is uninhabited, having | reſemble monkeys, and are ſpotted like 
no freſh water. tygers ; they hide themſelves generally 

GRos MORNE ſtands in the middle | under water, and if they ſee any man or 
of the north peninſula of the iſland of | beaſt ſwim by, they twiſt their tails 
St. Domingo, between the mountain | about a leg or arm to draw them to the 
and the head waters of a river which | bottom ; and yet it has never been ob- 
falls into the ſea 4 leagues to the north, | ſerved that they eat them. # 
and a league and a half weſt of Port de | GRYSON, a new county of Virginia, E 
Paix. It is equally diſtant, 11 leagues | taken from Montgomery, which bounds B 
north-eaſt of Point Paradis, and north- | it on the north. It has the State of N. 
welt of Les Gonaives. N. lat. 19. 46. | Carolina, ſouth, Henry and Wythe 
W. long. from Paris 75. 13. counties on the eaſt and weſt. 

GROTON, a townſhip in Caledonia | GuacaNa, a village in New Spain, 
county, in Vermont, is fituated weſtward | near the mountain Jeruyo, which was de- 
of and adjoining to Ryegate townthip | ſtroyed by a yolcano in that mountain, 
on Connecticut river, and 9 miles north- | in 1760. | 
weſterly of Stephen's fort on that river. GVUAaCOCKINGO, a town in New 

It contains 45 inhabitants. Spain, 30 miles ſouth-eaſt of Mexico. 

GROTON, a townſhip in Middleſex | GUADALAJARRA, or Guadalaxara, 
county, Maſſachuſetts, 35 miles N. W. | a province in the audience of Galicia, 
of Boſton, and contains 1,840 inhabit- | in Old Mexico or New-Spain, and its 
ants. | | capital, an epiſcopal city of. the ſame $ 

GROTON, a townſhip in New-Lon- |} name, both large and beautiful. The *, 
don county, Connecticut, having Fiſh- | city was built anno 1531, by one of the 33 
er's Iſland Sound on the ſouthward, and | family of the Guzmans; and the biſhop- B 

Thames river on the weſt; which ſepa- | ric, which was before ſettled at Com- F 


rates it froni New-London, to which it ſtella, was tranſlated thither in 1570, 5 
formerly belonged. It was incorporated Tt is ſituated on a delightful and fertile SH 
in 1705, and conſiſts of two pariſhes, | plain, watered with ſeveral ftreams and K 


containing 3,946 inhabitants. In 1770 | tountains, not far from Baranja river. ; 
there were 140 Indians here; 44 of | The air of the country is temperate, E 
Whom could read, and 17 were church | and the ſoil ſo fertile, that it yields 100 
members. On a height, on the bank of | to one; and all the fruits of Europe 
the Thames, oppoſite New-London city, | grow in luxuriance and abundance, Fay 
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lat. 20. 50. W. long. 104. 49. The 
province is watered by the Guadalax- 
ara river. | 

GUaDALAXARA, or Great River, in 
Mexico or New-Spain, riſes in the 
mountains of the valley of Toloccan, 
where ſtands the city of Guadalajarra, 
or Guadalaxara, the capital of New 
Galicia. After running a courſe of more 
than 600 miles, it empties into the Pa- 
cific Ocean, in the 22d degree of N. lat. 
It has ſtupendous falls, 15 miles fouth 
of the city of its name. 

GUADALOUPE, a ſmall iſland on the 
coaſt of California, in N. lat. 90. 5.W. 
long. 118. | | 

GUAaDALOVPE, one of the Caribbe 
iſlands in the Weſt-Indies belonging to 
France, having been ſettled by them in 
1635. The natives called it Caracucita 
and Caracueira, Columbus gave it its 
preſent name, from the reſemblance of 
its mountains to thoſe of that name in 
Spain. It is ſituated in 16. 20. N. lat. 
and in 62. W. long. about 30 leagues 
north of Martinico, and almoſt as many 
ſouth of Antigua, being 45 miles long, 
and 38 broad. It is divided into two 
parts by a ſmall arm of the ſea, or rather 
a narrow channel, through which no 
ſnips can venture; but the inhabitants 
paſs it in a ferry- boat. Its ſoil is equally 
fertile, and in the ſame productions with 
that of Martinico. This iſland was 


taken by the Britiſh in 1759, but was 


reſtored at the trtaty of peace in 1763. 


It was taken by the ſame power in 1794, 


but was retaken by the French in the 
cloſe of the ſame year. Here is a high 
burning mountain, which abounds with 
ſulphur, and ſmoke iſſues out from ſun- 
dry clefts and chinks. The negroes 
who fel] brimſtone fetch it from this 
mountain. Many years ago this iſland 
produced 46 million pounds of ſugar, 2 « 
millions of coffee, 320, ooo of cotton, 
and 8,000 pounds of cocoa. 

GUAGAQUIL. See Guayaquil, 

 Guaira, a bay in Terra Firma, S. 
America, in the North Sea. 

GUA1zA, a Spaniſh province in the 
caſt diviſion of Paraguay, in S. Ameri- 
ca. Its city is Cividad Real, called 
alſo Guaira, and Oliveros. 

; GUAMALIES, a province in the juriſ- 
diction of the abp. of Lima, in S. Ame- 
rica, and empire of Peru, begins 30 
leagues north-eaſt of Lima, and extends 


along the centre of the Cordillera, The ; 


otherwiſe very barren, 
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Indian inhabitants apply themſelves to 
weaving, and making a great variety of 
baizes, ſerges, and other ſtuffs, with 
which they carry on conſiderable trade 
with the other provinces. | 
GUAMAN VILLAsõ, a juriſdiction un- 
der the abp. of Lima, 7 leagues from 
Guamanga. It is highly fertile, abound- 
ing with corn, fruits, paſtures, cattle 


in great quantities, and all manner of 


elculent vegetables. The Indians here 
are equally induſtrious as thoſe above 
mentioned, making baizes, corded ſtuffs, 
&c. v. hich they ſend to Cuſco and other 
provinces, 

GUAMANGA, or Guamanca, or Sf. 
Fuan dela Vittoria, a city of Peru, about 


60 leagues fouth-ealt of Lima, and hav- 


ing Piſco between it and the fea, It was 
ounded by Pizarro, in 1539. The 
houſes are all of ſtone, covered with 
ſlates. There are in it 3 elegant church 
es, ſeveral convents, and a rich hoſpi- 
tal; being the ſeat of a biſhop, under 
the abp. of Lima, the ſeat of a gover- 
nor, and the capital of a ſmall province. 
The air is wholeſome and temperate. 
The ſoil produces wheat, and the mea- 
dows breed numerous herds of cattle. 
There are in the province mines of 
gold, ſilver, iron, lead, copper, and 
ſulphur. The famous quick-filver 
mines of Guancavelica are 9 or ten lea- 


gues from this city. S. lat. 12. 20. 


W. long. 72. 36. | 

GUANAHANI, or St. Salyadore. See 
Cat land. | | 

Guana PATINA, a volcano near Are- 
quipa, in the valley of Quilea, in 8. Ame- 
rica, and empire of Peru; whoſe erup- 
tion, aſſiſted by an earthquake, laid Aree 
quips in ruins in 1600. | 

UANCHA BELICA, a juriſdiction 
ſubject to the abp. of Lima, in Peru, 30 
leagues north of the city of Guamanga g 
has very rich quick-filver mines, but 
See Guanza- 
velica. 2 1 

GUANCHACO, a port or harbour in 
Peru, 8. America, about 2 leagues north 
of Truxillo, and the channel of its ma- 
ritime commerce, ſituated in 8. 6. 8. 
lat. in the South Sea. 

G AN ra, a juriſaiction naxth-norths 
weſt of Guamanga 4 leagues,,m the m- 
pire of Peru; under the abp. of Lima, 
Its rich filver mines are nearly ex. uſt- 
ed. | N 
GUANZAVELICA, or Guancavelica, 
2 1 a con. 
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a town of Peru in South America, and 
in the audience of Lima. It is rich and 
abounds in mines of quick-filver; 120 
miles north-eaſt of Pilco, and 175 ſouth- 
eaſt of Lima. S. lat. 13. W. long. 88. 
30. The famous quick-f(ilver mines 
called Guanzawelica, or El Afſiento de 
Oropeſo, not far from the above town, 
near the city of Oropeſo, were diſcover- 
ed by the Spaniards in 1566, and pro- 
duce annually a million pounds of quick- 
tuver, which is tran{ported by land to 
Lima, afterwards to Arica, and thence 
to Potoſi, where they make ule of it to 
melt and refine the ſilver; and it yields 


to the Spaniſh treaſury 40,000 ducats a 


year, beſides other emoluments. The 
quick-filver is found in a whitiſh maſs 
reſembling brick illy burned, This 
ſubſtance is volatilized by fire, and re- 
ceived in ſteam by a combination of glaſs 
veſicls, where it condenſes by means of 
a little water at the bottom of each veſ- 
ſel, and forms a pure heavy liquid. 

GUANUCO, or Guanugo, a city and 
the capital of its juriſdiction, in the abp. 
of Lima, in Peru, which begins 40 lca- 
gues from Lima. It was a ſettlement 
made by the firſt conquerors, but the 
City is now in a mean condition. Several 
kinds of jellies and ſweetmeats are made 
here, and fold to other provinces, It is 
192 miles north-eait of Lima. S. lat. 
10. 21. W. long. 75. 20. 

GUARA, a town in its own juriſdic- 


tion on the road from 'Truxillo to Lima, | 
containing about 200 honjes. It has a 


pariſh church, and a convent of Franciſ- 
cans, ſurrounded by fine plantations, 
and delightful improvements. At the 


bouth end of Guara ſtands a large tower 
with a gate, and over it a kind of re- 


doubt. This tower is erected before a 
tone bridge, under which runs Guara 
river. It lies in S. lat. 11. 31. 36. 
Not far from this town are ſtill to be 
{cen a great many ruinous remains of 


the ediſices of the Vncas or Incas; ſuch 


as walls of palaces, large dykes, by the 
ſides of ſpacious highways, fortreſſes, 


and ciltles, erected for checking the in- 


roads of the enemy. 

GUARCHI, a juriſdiction 6 leagues 
eaſt of Lima, in Peru, extends itſelf 
above 40 leagues alung the Cordilleras, 
abounding in grain and fruits. It has 
ſome filver mines, but as the metal is 
indifferent, few are wrought. 


GUARICO, a town ſituated on the 
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north ſide of the iſland of St. Domingo» 


but more commonly called Cape Fran- 
cots; which ee. 


in South America. South lat. 10. 10, 
Welt long. 77. 49. 

GUARMOY, a ſmall maritime town 
of Peru, in South America. It is the re- 
ſidence of a corregidore; has a good 
harbour, and lies 134 miles north-weſt 
of Lima, S. lat. 18. 3. 53. 

GAs co, a river of Chili in South- 
America. | 

GUASTACA, or Panuco, (which ſee) 
a province which horders on New Leon 
and Mexico, in which province are grain, 
cochineal, and ſome very rich ſilver 
mines. All the ſhores are low, over- 
flowed, unhealthy, and full of ſalt marſh- 
es. 

GUATAVITA, a lake in Terra Firma, 
South-America, near the city of Santa 
Fe de Bagota; which ſee. 5 


wince of, in New Spain, is about 7 50 
miles in length, and 450 in breadth. It 
is bounded on the north by Chiapa and 
Vera Pax; on the ſouth and weſt by the 
South Sea, and on the eaſt by Honduras. 
It abounds in chocolate, which they 
make ule of inſtead of money. It has 
12 Provinces under it, and the native 
Indians profeſs Chriſtianity ; but it is 
mixed with a great many of their own 
ſuperſtitions. | 


tains, which runs acrols it from eaſt to 
welt, and it is ſubject to earthquakes and 
ſtorms. It is, however, very tertile, 
and produces great quantities of cho- 


ſomè balſam and woad. The merchan- 
dize of the province is generally con- 
veyed to the port of St. Thomas in the 
bay of Honduras, to be ſent to Europe. 
The way acroſs this province to the 
South Sea is about 65 leagues, and is 
the next to that from Vera Cruz to 
Acapulco. This province is called by 
the Indians Quatuemallac, which ſigni- 
fies a rotten tree. 

St. Jago de Guatimala, the capital 
city, is ſituated in a valley, through the 


burning mountains. In 1541 this city 
was ruined by a dreadful tempelt, and 
a number of the inhabitants were buried 
in the ruins. It was rebuilt at a good 


diſtance from the volcano, and became à 
5 5 arge 


GUARMA, a maritime town of Peru, 


GUATIMALA, Audience and Pro- 


There is a great chain of high moun- 


colate, cochineal cotton, indigo, honey, 


midſt of which runs a river between two | 
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large and rich town, with a biſhops ſee, 


and an univerſity ; but it was ſwallowed 


up by an earthquake in 1773. It con- 
tained about 60, ooo inhabitants of all 
colours, and was immenſely rich, but 
there are no traces of it left. 
was valued at 15 millions ſterling ; and 
it was the third city in rank in Spaniſh 
America. In this dreadful earthquake 
$,000 families inſtantly periſhed. New 
Guatimala is built at ſome diſtance, 1s 
well inhabited, and carries on a great 
trade. N. lat. 13.40. W. long. 90.30. 

GvuaxaACA, a province in the audi- 
ence of Mexico, in New Spain, N. Ame- 


rica, and its capital city of the ſame 
It reaches from the bay of Mex- 


name. 
ico on the north to the South Sea, hav- 


ing the province of Tlaſcala on the north- 


weſt, and thoſe of Chiapa and Tabaſco 
on the ſouth-eaſt, It extends nearly 95 
leagues along the South Sea, 5o along 


the bay of Mexico, and near 120, ſay 


ſome, along the confines of Tlaſcala, 
but not above 50 on thoſe of Chiapa, 
The air here is good, and the ſoil fruit- 
ful, eſpecially in mulberry trees; fo that 
it produces more ſilł than any province 
in America. Except the valley of Guax- 
aca (which is famous for giving the 
title of Marques dell Vaile to Ferdinand 


_ Cortex, the conqueror of Mexico) the 


greatelt part is mountainous, yet abound- 
ing with wheat; cattle, ſugar, cctton, 
honey, cocoa, plantanes and other fruits. 
It has rich mines of gold, filver, and 


lead; and all its rivers have gold in their 


lands. Caflia, cochineal, cryſtal, and 
copperas abound allo here. Vanilla, a 
drug, uſed as a perfume to give choco- 
late a flavour, grows plentifully in this 
province. There were in this pro- 
vince 120 monalteries, beſides hoſpitals, 


ſchools, and other places of public cha- 


rity, 150 conſiderable towns, beſides 
upwards of zoo villages. But now the 
province is thinly inhabited. 
GUAXACA, the capital of the laſt 
mentioned province, is a biſhop's ſee, 
and the reſidence of a governor, It lies 
230 miles ſouth of the city of Mexico, 
120 welt of Spirito Santo, and 132 ſouth 
of the gult of Mexico, and of Vera Cruz, 
in the delightful valley of Guaxaca, 
which is 40 miles in length and 20 in 
breadth; and on the road leading thro! 
Chiapa to Guatimala, This city con- 
tains a very ſtately cathedral, and ſeve- 
ral thouland families, both Spaniards and 


The loſs 
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Indians. It carries on a conſiderable 
trade with the N. and 8. ſeas. The 
river is not fortified, ſo that it lies open 
to invaſion. The Creolian clergy here 
are bitter enemies to the Spaniſh clergy. 
According to ſome, the proper name of 
Guaxaca is Antiquera; but this laſt, 
others make a ſeparate town and biſhop's 
fee alſo, ſituated about 80 miles to the 
S. W. It is ſaid to have a ſtately ca- 
thedral, adorned with many large and 
high pillars of marble, each of which 
is one entire ſtone, Tt is ſituated in N. 
lat. 18. 2. W. long. 101. 10. Guax- 
aca is ſituated, according to ſome, in N. 
lat. 17. 4 5. W. long. 100. ; 
GUAYALAS, a province and juriſdic- 
tion in the archbiſhopric of Lima, in 
Peru, S. America; extends along the 
centre of the Cordilleras, begins 50 lea- 
gues N. N. E. of Lima; produces 
grain, fruits, and paſture for cattle. 
GUAYANA, a town in the province 
of Paria, in Terra Firma, South-Ame- 
rica, about 175 miles 8. E. by E. of 
Calabeza, and 75 fouth of the mouth 
of the gulf of Paria. 5 
GUAYAaQUIL, called by ſome Guia- 
quil, by others Guagaquil and Grayakal, 
a city, bay, harbour, and river, in 
Peru, South-America. Guayaquil ci- 
ty is the ſecond of Spaniſh origin, being 
as ancient as 1534; is ſituated on the 
welt ſide of the river Guayaquil, north 
of the iſland of Puna at the head of the 
bay, and about 155 miles 8. S. W. of 
Quito, in 2. 11. ſouth lat. 79. 17. welt 
long. Cividad Viega, or Old Town, 
was its fir(t ſituation, but it was remov- 
ed about a quarter of a league in 1693 
by Orellana; and the communication 
over the great ravins or hollows of 
water, preſerved between the old and 
new towns by a wooden bridge of half 
a quarter of a league. The city is about 
two miles in extent; is defended by three 
forts, two on the river near the city, 
and the third behind it, guarding the 
entrance of a ravin. The churches, 
convents, and houſes are of wood, It 
contains about 20, ooo inhabitants Eu- 
ropeans, creoles and other caſts; be- 
ſides a number of ſtrangers drawn hither 
by commercial intereſts. The women 
here are famed for their perſonal charms, 
polite manners, and elegant dreſs. I he 


 falt creek here abounds with lobſters 
and oyſters; but the fiſh in the neigh- 


| bourhood are not eſteemed, being full of 
| bones, 
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bones, and unpalatable. But this place 


is moſt noted for a ſhell-fiſh called fur- 
bine, no bigger than a nut, which pro- 
duces a purple reckoned to exceed all 
others in the world, and to vie with that 
of the Tyrians. It is called the purple 
of Punta, a place in the juriſdiction of 
Guayaquil. With this valuable and 
ſcarce purple, they dye the threads of 
cotton, ribbands, laces, &c. and the 
weight and colour are ſaid to exceed ac- 


cord ing to the hours of the day; fo 


that one of the firſt preliminaries to a 
contract is to ſettle the time when it 


ſhall be weighed. The dye is only the 


blood of the fiſh, preſſed out by a parti- 


cular proceſs; and the cotton ſo dyed 
is called by way of eminence caracollillo. 
The river Guayaquil is the channel of 
its commerce; and the diſtance of the 
navigable part of it, to the cuſtom- houſe 
of Babahio is reckoned about 24 lea- 
gues. The commerce of this place is 
conſiderable; the productions of the 
country alone form the moſt conſiderable 

art of it: theſe are cocoa, timber, ſalt, 

orned cattle, mules, and colts ; Gui- 
nea pepper, drugs, and Jana de ceibo, a 
kint of wool), the product of a very 
high and tufted tree of that name, being 
finer than cotton. It is uſed for mat- 
raſſes and beds. 

GUAYARA, La, a maritime town, 
and one of the chief of Caraccas, in 
South- America. 

GUAYNA, a town in the interior part 
of Brazil on Parana river, a ſhort dif 
tance ſou h of the tropic of Capricorn. 

GUIANA, a large country of South- 
America, between the rivers Oroonoko 
and Amazon, The ſea-coaſt is partly 
poſſeſſed by the Dutch and French. 
See French America or Cayenne, and 
Dutch America or Dutch Guiana. The 


molt conſiderable of the Indian nations 


of Guiana «© the Charibbees, the Ar- 
vaques, the Yaos, and the Galibis. 
Theſe are well proportioned, for the 
moſt part, are ſwarthy, and go naked. 
The Charaibes, or Caribbees are enter- 
priſing, and fo cautious of ſurpriſe, that 
they poſt out-guards and cent inels with 
as much care and art as the Europeans. 
They are {aid to have been formerly can- 
nibals. The Galibis are more addicted 
to peace; they manufacture hammocks 


and cot on beds, and are very ingenious. 


Such as are near the Europeans have 


learnt to handle fire- arms. The Cha- 


itants. 
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raibes in the Weſt Indies are thought to 
derive their origin from theſe nations, 
The Charaibes of Guiana ſtill tondly 
cheriſh the tradition of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh's alliance: and to this day pre- 
ſerve the Engliſh colours which he left 
with them at parting, above 180 years 
ſince. | | 
GUIANDOT, a river of Virginia, 
which riſes in the Cumberland Moun— 
tain, and running a N. by W. courſe 
about 80 miles, falls into the Ohio river, 
about 34 miles below the Great Kanha- 
way. It is ſaid to be 60 yards wide at 
its mouth, and as many miles navigable 
for canoes. | | 

GUu1aRAa, a town of Terra Firma, 
on the Caracoa coaſt, Its harbour is 
212 miles eaſt of Maracaibo, where, in 
the years 1739, and 1743, the Britiſh 
were twice repulſed, and Joſt ſome men 
in attacking this place. S. lat. 10. 39. 
W. long. 66. 1. | 

GUILDHALL, a townſhip in Flex 
coun'y in Vermont, is ſituated on Con- 
necticut river, and contains 158 inhab- 
It is oppoſite the mouth of Iſ- 
rael river in New- Hamptfhire. 

GUILFORD, a townſhip in Franklin 
county, Pennſylvania. 

GUILFORD, a townſhip in Windham 
county, Vermont, on the weſt bank of 
Connecticut river, and oppoſite to the 
mouth of Aſhuelot river in New-Hamp- 
ſhire. It has Hinſdale on the ſouth-eaſt, 
and the State of Maſlachuſetts on the 
ſouth, and contains 2432 inhabitants. 

GUILFORD, a poſt- town of Connec- 
ticut, in New- Haven county, ſituated 
on the ſouth-ſide of Long. Iſland Sound, 
about 18 miles E. by S. of New-Haven 
city. The townſhip is large and is di- 
vided into five pariſhes, and was ſettled 
in 1639. It was called Menuncatuet 
by the Indians. | . 

GUuiLFORD County, in Saliſbury dil- 
trict, North Carolina, is bounded eaſt 
by Orange, Weſt by Rowan, ſouth by 
Rockingham county, and north by 
the State of Virginia. It is noted for 
the extenſive and rich tracts called New 
Garden, Buffaloe and Deep river lands. 
It contains 7191 inhabitants, inclußve 
of 576 ſlaves, Chiet town, Martinville. 

GUtLFORD Court-Honſe. Sec Mar- 
tinville. It is on the poſt-road from 
Halifax to Saliſbury, 48 milcs ſouth- 
weſt of Hiliſborough, and 61 eaſtward of 


Saliſb ury. 


GuIiNET, © 
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GUINET, a townſhip in Montgomery 
county, Pennſy;vania. 
Gur or FLoRiDa, or New Baha- 
ma Channel, is bounded on the weſt by 
the pen nl ula of Eaſt Florida, and on the 
eaſt by the Bahama Iſlands. It is ge- 


nerally about 4o miles wide, and ex- 


tends from the 25th to the 28th degree 
of N. latitude, | 

' GULF STREAM. This remarkable 
phenv:'.enon is a current in the ocean 


which runs along the coaſt, at uncqual 


diſtances from Cape Florida to the 
Iſle of Sables and the banks of New- 
foundland, whe:e it turns off and runs 
down through the Weſtern iflands ; 
thence to the coalt of Airica, and 
along that coaſt in a ſouthern direction, 
till it arrives at, and ſupplies the place 
of thoſe waters carried by the con- 
ſtant trade winds from the coaſt of 
Africa owar is the weſt, thus producing 
a con ant circulating current. This 
ſtream is about 75 miles from the ſhores 


of the ſouthern States, and the diſtance | 
increaſcs as you proceed Þ northward. | 


The width of it is about 40 or 50 
miles, widening towards the north. Its 
common rapidity is three miles an 
hour. A north-eaſt wind narrows the 
ftream, renders it more rapid, and drives 
it nearer the coaſt. North-weft and 
welt winds have a contrary effect. The 
Gulf Stream is ſuppoſed to be occaſion- 
ed by the trade-winds that are conſtant- 
ly driving the water to the weſtward, 
which being compreſſed in the Gulf ot 
Mexico, finds a paſſage between Florida 
and the Bahama Iſlands, and runs to 
the north-eaſt along the American coaſt, 
This hypotheſis is confirmed by another 
fact: It is ſaid that the water in the 
Gulf of Mexico is many yards higher 
than on the weſtern fide of the conti- 
nent in the Pacific Occan. It is highly 
Probable that the ſand carried down by 
great rivers into bays, and the current 
out of theſe bays meeting with the Gulf 
Stream, by their eddies, have formed 
Nantucket Shoals, Cape Cod, George's 
Bank, the Iſland of Sable, &c. 

Skiltul navigators, who have acquired 
a knowledge of the extent to which this 
ſtream reaches on the New-England 


coaſt, have learnt, in their voyages from 


Europe to New-England, New-York 
or Pennſylvania, to paſs the banks of 
Newfoundland in about 44. or 45. N. 
lat, to fail thence in a courſe between 
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the northern edge of the Gulf Stream, 


and the ſhoals and banks of Sable Iſland, 
George's Bank and Nantucket, by which 


ihey make better and quicker voyages 
to America, 


GUNPOWDER, a river of the weſtern 
ſhore of Maryland, whoſe chief branches 
unite a little above Joppa, and empty 
into Cheſapeak Bay, about 12 miles a- 
hove Patapſco river. It is navigable 
only a few miles, by reaſon of falls. 

GUNPOWDER NECK, near the head 
of Cheſapeak Bay, is a curious peninſu- 
la formed by Gunpowder river and Buſh 
river, 

GURNEFT, THE. See Duxborough. 

GUYSBOROUGH, or Mancheſter, a 
townſhip in Nova-Scotia, on Cheda- 
bucto 3 10 leagues north-weſt of 
Cape Canſo, and 40 leagues eaſtward 
of Halifax, contained 250 families in 
1783, 


H 


A Braca, formerly called For: 
| Dauphin, a tort in the ifland of 
Cuba. 

Hach, R1o DE La, or La Hacha, 
a province, its chief town, and a river, 
in Terra Firma or Caltile del Oro, in 
South- America. The province is ſur- 
rounded on two ſides by the ocean, Viz. 
on th: N. and N. W. and on the third 
eaſtward by the gulf of Venezuela. The 
town is ſituated at the mouth of the ri- 
ver, and on its weſt fide on a little hill 
about a mile from the fea. The foil 
about it is very rich, and abounds with 


productions common to the climate, alto 
European plants and fuits; well ſup- 


plied with ſalt ſprings, veins of gold, 
and ſome gems of great value. The 
harbour is none of the beft, being expoſ- 
ed to the north winds, It is about 8 
leagues from New Salamanca, and 18 
trom Cape Vela, N. by E. and 246 miles 
caſt of Carthagena. Here the Spaniſli 
gal.cons touch at their arrival in South - 


America, from whence expreſſes are {ent 


to all the ſettlements to give them no- 
tice of it, In 1595 it was ſurpriſed and 
tacked by Sir Francis Drake. N. lat. 
11. 30. W. long. 72. 5 

Ha ckETSTO WN, a ſmall poſt- town 
in Suſſex county, New-Jerſey on the 
north-weſt ſide of Muſconecunk river. 
It is about three miles above the miner- 
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al ſpring near Roxbury, on the oppoſite 
fide of the river, 22 miles W. by N. of 
Morriſtown, 16 8. W. by W. of Suſſex 
court- houſe, and 120 N. N. E. of Phi- 
ladelphia. | | 
HackixsAck, a river of New-Jcrſey 
which riſes in New-York, and runs a 
ſoutherly courſe four or five miles weſt 
of Hudſon's river. It unites with Paſ- 
faic river at the head of Newark Bay, 
and is navigable about 15 miles. 
HACKINSACK, the chief town in Ber- 
gen county, New- Jerſey, is ſituated near 
the weſt bank of the above river, 20 miles 
north-weſt of New-York city. The in- 
Habitants are moſtly Dutch. The hout- 
es are chiefly built of ſtone, in the old 
Dutch taſte. Here are four public 
buildings, a Dutch and Epiſcopal church, 
a court- houſe, and a flouriſhing academy. 
The people, who are moſtly farmers, 
carry their produce to New-York. 

HADbDAM, a town of Connecticut, 
the ſecond in rank in Middleſex county, 
ſituated on the weſt fide of Connecticut 
river, 18 or 20 miles from its mouth, 
and 10 miles ſouth-eaſt of the city of 
Middletown. This townſhip, including 
Eaſt-Haddam, on the oppoſite ſide of 
the river, was purchaſed of the Indians, 
May zoth, 1662. A ſpot in Eaſt-Had- 
dam was famous for Indian Pawanvs, 
and was ſubje& for many years to earth- 
3 and various noiſes, which the 

rſt ſettlers, agreeable to the ſuperſtiti- 
ous ideas of that age, attributed to theſe 
Pawaws, An oli Indian being afked 
what was the reaſon of ſuch noiſes in 
this place ?—anſwered, © The Indian's 
God was very angry becauſe the Eng- 
liſnmen's God came here.—"" Thete 
noiſes are now frequently heard. 

HAaDDONFIELD, a {mall town in 
Glouceſter county, New- Jerſey, 9 miles 
S. E. by E. of Philadelphia, and 17 
from Burlington. 

HADLEY, a pleaſant town in Hamp- 
ſhire county, Maſſachuſetts, lying on the 
eaſt fide of Connecticut river, nearly 
oppoſite Northampton, 20 miles north 
of Springfield, and 97 welt of Bofton. 
The town conſiſts of two long ſpacious 
ſtreets, which run parallel with each 

other, and with the river. The town- 
ſhip contains 882 inhabitants. 

HacaRsTOWN, now called Ekza- 

beth Town; which ſee. It has a con- 
ſiderable trade with the weſtern country, 
and has between two and 300 houſes. | 


HAL 

Tt 1s fituated in Waſhington county, 
Maryland; is a poſt-town, 26 miles 
north- weſt of Fredericktown, 73 N. W. 
by W. of Baltimore, and 22 S. by W. 
ot Chamberſburg in Penntylvania. 

HaLBuT Pol x, the north-eaſt point 
of Cape Anne, in Maſlachuſetts. 

HAL Es, a location in Grafton county, 
New-Hampſhire, having ; inhabitants. 

HaLF Moon, an extenſive townſhi 


| m Albany county, New-York. It con- 


tains 3,600 inhahitants; of theſe, 128 
are ſlaves, and 563 are qualified electors. 
Waterford, a neat, compact, thriving 
village of about 70 or 80 houſes, two 
miles E. N. E. of the Cohoez, and 12 
miles north of Albany, on the north bank 
of the moſt northerly branch of Mo- 
hawk river and on the weſt bank of the 
Hudſon, is ſituated in this townſhip. 
HaLIf Ax, a county in the eaſtern 
part of the Britiſh province of Nova- 
Scotia. It contains Halifax, the capt- 
tal: the townſhips of Londonderry, 
Truro, Onſlow, Colcheſter, Lawrence, 
Southampton, Canſo, and Tinmouth. 
The inhabitants arechiefly Iriſh, Scotch 
and New-Englanders. It has numerous 
bays, and rivers ; the chief of the latter 
are Shabbennacadie, which is a boatable 
river, the Petitcodiac, Memramcook, 
&c. See Nova-Scotia. 5 
HalLI Ax, the capital of the province 
of Nova- Scotia, in the county of its 
name, was ſettled by a number of Bri- 
tiſh ſubjects in 1749. lt is fituared on 


a ſpacious and commodious bay or har- 


bour, called Chebucto, of a bold and ea- 
ly entrance, where a thouſand of the 
largeſt ſhips might ride with great con- 
venience and fatety. The town 1s built 
on the weft ſide of the harbour, on the 


declivity of a commanding hill, whoſe 


ſummit is 236 feet perpendicular from 
the level of the ſea. I he town is laid 
out into oblong ſquares; the ſtreets pa- 
rallet and at right angles. The town 
and ſuburbs are about two miles in 
length; and the general width a quarter 
of a mile. It contained in 1793 about 
4000 inhabitants and 700 houtes. At 
the northern extremity of the town, 1s 
the king's naval yard, completely built 
and ſupplied with ſtores of every kind 
for the royal navy. The harbour ot 
Halifax is reckoned inferior to no phice 
in Britiſh America for the ſeat of go- 
vernment, being open and acceflible at 


all ſeaſons of the year, when almo# all 
| otlieę 
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other harbours in theſe provinces are 
locked up with ice; alſo from its en- 
trance, ſituation and its proximity to the 
bay of Fundy, and principal interior 
ſettlements of the province. 

This city lying on the ſouth coaſt of 
Nova-Scotia, has communication with 
Pictou, 68 miles to the north-eaſt on 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, by a good 
cut-road, finiſhed in 1792. It is 12 
miles northerly of Cape Sambro, which 
forms in part the entrance of the bay; 
27 fouth-eaiterly of Windſor, 40 N. by 


E. of Truro, 80 N. E. by E. of Anna- 


polis on the bay of Fundy, and 157 
touth-eaſt of st. Ann, in New-Brunſ- 
wick, meaſuring in a ſtraight linc. N. 
lat. 44. 40. W. long. 63. 15. 

HaLiFrAx, a fort in the town of 
Winllow, in Line ln county, Maine, 
erected by order of Governor Shirley in 
1754. It ſtands on the point of land 
formed by the confluence of the Sebaſta- 
cook with the Kennebeck, 30 miles be- 
low Sandy river. 

HALIFAx, a _— in Windham 
county, Verment, 23 miles E. by S. of 
Bennington, has Mariborough on the 
north, and the Maſſachuſctts line ſouth, 
It contains 1309 inhabitants. 

HarliFax, a townſhip in Plymouth 
county, Maſſachuſetts, fituated 35 miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Boſton. It was incorpo 
rated in 17 34, and contains 664 inhabit. 
ants. 

HAL1FAX, a village or ſettlement on 
the eaſt ſide of Suſquehannah river in 
Dauphin county, Pennſylvania, 13 miles 
north of Harriſburg. | 

HALIF Ax, one of the middle diſtricts 
of North-Carolina, bounded north by 
the State of Virginia, caſt by Edenton 
diſtrict, welt by Hillſborough, and foutl, 
by Newbern. It is divided into 7 coun- 
ties, viz. Northampton, Halifax, Mar: 
tin, Edgcomb, Warren, Franklin, and 
Naſh, which contain 64,630 inhabitants, 


including 2 5, 402 flaves. Beſides ſmall- 


er ſtreams, the Roanoke paſſes through 
this diſtrict in a ſouth-eaſt courſe, and 
the Pamplico has its ſource in it. Chief 
town, Halitax. 

 HaLiFax, a county of the above di- 
ſtrict, bounded north by Northampton, 
ſouth by Edgcomb, ealt by Bertie, and 
welt by Warren, It contains 7459 in- 
habitants, and 6506 flaves. Chief town, 
Halifax. | 
_* HaLlFax, the chief town of the 


| 
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above county, and of the diſtri& of its 
name in North- Carolina, is a poſt-town, 
pleaſantly ſituated on the weſtern bank 
of the Roanoke, about ſix miles below 
the falls, regularly laid out, and beſides 
dwelling houſes, has a court-houſe and 
gaol. It is 36 miles north of Tarbo- 
rough, 28 miles from Grenville court- 
honte, 147 north-eaſt of Fayetteville, 7 
S. by W. of Peterſburg, Virginia, A. 
383 S. W. by S. of Philadelphia. N. 
lat. 36. 13. 

HALIFAX, a county in Virginia, bor- 
dering on the State of North-Carolina. 
It is about 42 miles long, and 39 broad, 
and contains 14,722 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 5 56 5 ſlaves. | 

HALLAM, a townſhip in York county, 
Penniylvania. 

HAalLOWELL, a flouriſhing poſt-town 
in the Diſtrict of Maine, and the ſhire 
town of Lincoln county, ſituated in N. 
lat. 44. 16. at the head of the tide waters 
on the welt tide of Kennebeck river. An 
academy is eſtabliſhed here with a con- 
liderable fund in lands. The court-houſe 
here is 12 miles S. by W. of Vaſſal- 
borough, 30 N. by W. of Wiſcaſſct, 
40 north-eatt of New-Glouceſter, and 


195 N. by E. of Boſton. Halloawell. 


Hook lies on the ſame fide of the river, 
three miles below the town, and five 
north of Pittſton. The whole townſhip 
contains 1194 inhabitants. 

HaMBaToO, a principal aſh.nto, or 
juriſdiction in the province of Quito, in 
Peru. It is ſituated in 1.41. S. lat. and 
12 miles welt of the city of Quito; and 
has 6 imall villages in its dependence. It 
contains about 18,000 inhavitants, who 
are moltly employed in weaving ſtuffs, 
and in knitting. 

HaMBDEN, or Hamden, a townſhip 
in New-York State, bounded north by 
land ceded to Maſlachutetts, ſouth by 


the north line of Pennſy lvania, and eaſt 


by Sidney. Sulquehannah river paſſes 
in a welt courſe through both towns, 
The centre of the town lies 13 miles 


W. by 8. of the mouth of Chenengo 


river. 

HAMBURG, a ſmall poſt- town of 
New-Jerſey, 18 miles from Goſhen in 
New-York, and 20 from Newtown or 
Suſſex couit- huuſe. 


HAMBURG, a handſome town in 


Burke's county, Pennſylvania, ſeated on 
the eaſt ſide of Schuylkill. Here are 
about 50 or 60 houſes, a German Lu- 
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theran and Calviniſt church, united. It 


is 18 miles N. by W. of Reading, and 
70 north-north-weſt of Philadelphia. 
North lat. 40. 34. W. long. 76. 

HAMDEN, a townſhip in New-Haven 
county, Connecticut, about eight miles 
north of New-Haven city. 

HAMDEN, a townſhip of the Diſtrict 
of Maine, in Hancock county, on the 
welt fide of Penobſcot river; oppoſite 
Orrington ; having about 50 families in 
1796. | | 

HAMILTON, a cape on the north end 
of Newfoundland Iſland. 
HaAuiLTON. There are tkree town 

ſhips of this name in Pennſylvania; one 
in each of the counties of Vork, Frank- 
lin, and Northampton. 

HAMILTON, a ſettlement in Vermont 
on the Canada line. 


HAMILTox, in Herkemer county, 
New-York, a townſhip 12 miles ſquare, 


20 ſouth of old Fort Schuyler, a level 
townſhip of good land, fait ſettling.— 
Oriſke or Olhiſke creck, a water of 
Mohawk, and Chemung, a water of Suſ- 
guchannah, riſe in this townſhip. In 
1796 there were 1202 inhabitants, of 
whom 195 were cleQors. 

HAMILTON, a town. or ſettlement 
lately laid out in Albany county, New- 
York, in the extenſive townſhip of Water 
Vliet, formerly called the Glaſs Factory; 
and has its preſent name in honour of 
that great patron of American manufac- 
tures, the late ſccretary of the treaſury 
of the United States of America. It 
lies 10 miles weſt of Albany, two miles 
trom the Schenectady road; and is one 
of the molt deciſive efforts of private 
enterpriſe in the manufacturing line, as 
yet exhibited in the United States. The 
glaſs manufactory is now ſo well eſtab- 
liſhed, and fo happily ſituated for the 
fupply of the northern and weſtern 
parts of the States of New-York, as well 
as Vermont and Canada, that it is to be 
expected the proprictors will be amply 
rewarded for their great and expenſive 
exertions. The glaſs is in good repu- 
tation. Here are two glaſs-houſes, and 
various other buildings, curious hydrau- 
lic works to ſave manual labour, by the 
help of machinery. A copious. ſtream 
runs through the heart of the ſettlement 
which lies high; and being ſurrounded 
by pine plains, the air is highly ſalubri- 
ous. The great Schoharie road tra- 
A ſpacious 


verſes the ſettlement. 
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ſchool-houſe, and a church of an os. 
gon form are ſoon to be erccted. 

The enterpriſing proprieturs of the 
Glaſs and other works in this thrivin 
tettleiment, were incorporated by the 
Legiſlature of New York in the ipring 
of 1797; by the name of © The Hamil. 
ton Manufacturing Socie'y, wich att, 
nas given a ſpring ro the works here; 
and authoriſes a hope that Ame ican 
manufactures may not only ſubſerve 
the intereſts ot our country but that 
allo of the proprietors. 

In the neighbuurhood of theſe glaſs 
works, a block was cut out of an an- 
cient tree, not many years ago, contain- 
ing evident marks of an axe or tome 
edge tool, made 135 years ago, deter- 
mined according to the uſual and cer- 
tain mode of alcertaining the age of !rees. 
The block 1s preferved in Albany as a 
curiofity. Henry Hudſon aicend:d the 
river which bears his name, as high as 
Albany, in the autumn ot 1609, 187 
years ago, and theſe marks were proba- 
bly made by ſome of his men. 

HAMILTON, on Chalcur Bay; ſce 
Bonaventure. | | 

HAMILTON FoRp lies near the 
mouth of Bullock's Creck in Nerth- 
Carolina, This was the route puriued 
by Tarleton, after his defeat at Cow- 
pens, in January, 178r. 

HaMILTON, a diſtrict in the State of 
Tenneſſce, fituated on the waters of the 
Holſton and Clinch; bounded ſouth by 
Tenneflee river, and ſeparated from Me- 
ro diſtrift on the weſt by an uninhabited 
country. It contains the counties of 
Knox, Jeffcrion, Blount, Sevier, and 
Gramger. | 

HAMILTON, a county of the N. W. 
Territory, erected Jan. 2, 1790. be- 
ginning on the bank of the Ohio river 
at the confluence of the Little Miami; 
and down the ſaid Ohio river, to the 
mouth of the Big Miami, and up faid 
Miami to the ſtanding Stone, Forks, or 
branch of ſaid river; and thence with a 
line to be drawn due E. to the Little 
Miami, and down {aid Little Miami ri- 
ver to the place of beginning.” 

HAMILTON, FoRT, ſtands on the 
eaſt ſide of the Great Viiami, in the N. 
W. Territory; 25 miles ſouth of Fort 
St Clair, and 25 north of Cincinnati. 
It is a ſtockaded fort, capable of con- 
taining 200 men. The ſituation 18 35 


I adyantageous for defence as . 
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the eye. It is built upon a narrow neck 
of land, commanding the Miami on the 
north-weſt, and a prairie and ſheet of 
water on the north-eaſt, about a mile 
wide, and 24 miles long. The ſoil near 
it is rich and fertile; and forage may be 
got by repeated mowings of natural grass. 
HAMILTON, a port in the Bermuda 
Ifadse e. | | 
HAMMEL's Town, a town in Dau 
phine county, Pennſylvania, five miles 
from Suſquehannah river, and 85 from 
Philadelphia. It contains a German 
church, and about 35 dwelling houſes. 
 HAMPDFN SYDNEY COLLEGE. See 
Prince Edward County, Virginia. 
HAMP+HIRE, an extenfive, populous 
and wealthy county in Mafſachuletrs, 
made a ſhire in 1662. Tt is in many 
parts mountainous and hilly, and ex- 
tends acro's the ſtate from north to 
ſouth ; boun ſed north by the States of 
New-Himpſhire and Vermont, ſouth by 
the State of Connecticut, eaſt by Wor- 
ceſter county, and weſt by Berkſhire. 
It contains 60 townſhips, 9181 houſes, 
9617 families, and 59,681 inhabitants. 
Its principal towns lie on both fides of 
Connecticut river, which interſects it 
from north to ſouth. Theſe are Spring- 
field, Weſt- Springfield, Northampton, 


Hadley, Hatfield, Deerfield, and North- | 


field. It is generally of a tertile foil, and 
produces the neceſſaries of lire, and 
ſome of its luxuries im great plenty. 
HAMPSHIRE, a county in Virginia, 
bounded N. and N. W. by the Patow- 
mack river, which divides it from the 
State of Maryland. It is avout 60 miles 
long and 50 broad, and contains 7 346 
inhabitants, including 454 ſlaves. It is 
well watered by Patowmack and its 
ſouth branch. Iron ore and coals have 
been diſcovered on the banks of this 
river. Chief town, Romney. 
HaMPSTEAD, a town in Rockingham 
county, New-Hampſhire, about 30 miles 
weſterly of Portſmouth. It was incor- 
porated in 1749, and contained in 1775, 
768 inhabitants; in 1790, 724. | 
HAMPSTEAD, a town on Long Ifland, 
New-York, nine miles eaſterly of Ja- 
maica, and 23 miles eaſtward of New- 
York city. In this town is an ex- 
tenſive and remarkable plain, cailed 
Hampſtead Plain. See Long I/land. 
HAMPSTEAD, a village in Georgia, 
about four miles from Savannah, and 
about a mile from another village called 


| of Norfolk, 22 S. E. of York-Town, 
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| Highgate, The inhabitants are garden- 


ers, and ſupply the town with greens, 


pot herbs, roots, &c. 


HAaMPTON, a townſhip in Windham 
county, Connecticut, three miles north- 
exft of Windham, of which it was form- 
erly a pariſh, but lately incorporated. 

 Hamyeron, EasT, a townſhip in 

Hampſhire county, Maſſachuſetts, con- 
taining 457 inhabitants, and ſituated 105 
miles welt of Boſton. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1785. 

HamPTON, FAST, on the eaſt end 
of Long- Iſland, (New-York) a half ſhire 
town of Suffolk county. It has 3260 
inhabitants; and in it is Clinton Aca- 
demy, which in 1795 had 92 ſtudents. 

HamPpTON, a townſhip on the ſea- 
coaſt of New- Hampſhire, on the eaſtern 
tide of Rockingham county, and called 
Minicumet by the Indians. It was ſet- 
tled under Maſſachuſetts, and incorpo- 
rated in 1638. In 1775 it contained 362 
inhabitants, and in 1790, 853. It is 12 
or 14 miles S. by W. of Portſmouth, 
and eight S. E. of Exeter. In 1791, 
a canal was cut through the marſhes in 
this town, which opens an inland navi- 
gation from Hampton through Saliſbury 


into Merrimack river, for about eight 
miles; loaded boats may paſs through 


it with caſe and fafety. 

HaMPTON Falls, a ſmall town 
taken from the ahove town, lying on the 
road which leads from Exeter to New- 
bury-Port, fix miles fouth-eaiterly of the 
former, and eight northerly of the latter. 
In 1775 it contained 645, and in 1790, 
541 inhabitants. It was incorporated 
in 1712. | 

HamPeToON, a tovnſhip in the north- 
ern part of Waſhington county, New- 
York, havinz Skeenſborough on the 
welt. It has 463 inhabitants, of whom 
107 are clectors. 

HAMPTON, the capital of Elizabeth 
county, in Virginia, alſo a port of entry 
and poit-town, ſituated at the head of a 
bay which runs up north from the mouth 
of James river, called Hampton Road, 8 
miles north-weſt of Point Comfort. It 
contains about 30 houles, an epiſcopal 
church, a court-houſe and gavl. The 
va.ue of its exports of grain, lumber, 
ſtaves, &c. amounted to 41,997 dollars 
in one year, ending September 30, 1794. 
This town was anciently called Kecough- 
ton by the Indians. It is 18 miles N. 
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93 E. S. E. of Richmond, and 205 W. 

by S. of Philadelphia. . 
called by 


HAN cOck's HaRBOUR, 
the Indians Clioquot, is ſituated about 


20 leagues E. S. E. of Nootka, in N. 


lat. 48. 30. welt long. from Green- 
wich 125. 26. The entrance of this 


harbour is about 5 miles in length, and 


has good anchorage; about it are ſcat- 
tered a number of iflands, and ſeveral 
fand banks or ſpits. It has alſo a num- 
ber of fine coves. *' The land round the 
harbour is generally uneven, rocky and 
mountainous ; covered however with 
pine, fir, ſpruce, cedar, hemlock, cypreſs 
and other trees of a remarkable ſize. 
The climate here is much milder than 
in the ſame latitude on the eaſtern fide 
of the continent; the froft in winter 
being ſeldom fo ſevere as to prevent 
vegetation. An eaſterly wind is con- 
ſidered here as a prognoſtic of a ſtorm, 
and weſt winds bring fair weather. 
Deer, racoons, wolves, bears, ſquirrels, 
martins, land otters, beaver and wild-cats 
are the animals which inhabit the foreſts, 
The amphibious animals are the com- 
mon ſeal, and the ſea-otter. The ſkin 
of the latter is very valuable. The in- 
habitants are ſaid to be cannibals. This 
and otlier places of the ſame name have 
their appellation in honour of the late 
Governor Hancock, of Maſlachuſctts. 
HANCOCK, a river of Waſhington 


Hand, on the N. W. coaſt of North- 


America, called Mafbeet by the Indians, 
diſcovered by Captain Crowell in 1791. 
It empties into the ſea from the north 
end of the largeſt iſland. At its mouth 
it is nearly two and an half nautical] 
miles wide; and a conſiderable ſize 10 
miles up. It has at its mouth five fa- 
thoms water, gradually increaling in 
breadth; and for 74 miles up, to Gooſe 
Iſland, has not leſs than ten fathoms. 
Captain Ingraham examined it about 
12 miles; but by the information of the 
natives, he judged that it communicates 
with $kitikiſs Bay, or near it, on the 


eaſt fide of the iſlands. It is by far the 


maoſt eligible for a new ſettlement, of 
any place the Captain had ſeen on the 
coaſt. The land is low and apparently 
very fertile; and the river abounds with 
ſalmon. Were a good houſe erected on 
ſome of the pleaſant ſpots it would have 


every appearance of being long ſettled. | 


Beautiful buſhes and graſs occupy the 


ſkirts of the woods, The mouth of the 
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river is in north lat. 54. 7. weſt 
long. 131. 54. | D 


HANCOCK, a townſhip in Addiſon 
county, Vermont. | 

Hax cock, a large maritime county 
of the Diſtrict of Maine, bounded N. 
by Lower Canada, S. by the ocean, 
E. by Waſhington county, and W. 


. by Lincoln county. It is 190 miles long 


from north to ſouth, and nearly 66 
broad. It contains 24 townſhips and 
plantations; of which Penoblcot and 
Caſtine are the chief. The number of 
inhabitants is greatly increaſed ſince 
1790. At that time there were 9549 
fouls, It is remarkably well watered 
by Penobſcot river and its branches, 
Union river, and other ſmall ſtreams, 
The northern part of the county ſens 
its waters in one ſtream from numerous 
branches, in a N. E. courte to St. John's 
river. On the ſca-coaſt are many har- 
bouts and inlets, hid by a multitude of 
fertile iſlands; the largeſt of theſe in 
a 8. W. direction from Goldſborough, 
are Mount Deſart, Swan Iles, Vinal Ha- 
ven, Haut Ifle, Deer, and Ifleſbarough ; 
all ſituated in Penobſcot Bay. Great 
part of the country is yet unſettled. The 
towns along the ſea-coaſt, and on the 
banks of Penobſcot and Union rivers, 
are the moſt fertile and populous. Caſ- 
tine is the ſhire town. See Maine and 
Penobſcot. 

HaNnCOCK, a townſhip in Lincoln 
county, Maine, emboſomed by the Ken- 
nebeck and Sebaſticook rivers, bounded 
N. W. by Canaan, and 7 miles north of 
the confluence of the two rivers. It con- 
tains 278 inhabitants. 

HaNnCoOCk, atownſhip in Hillſborough 
county, New-Hampſnire, ſituated be- 
tween two weſtern branches of Contoo- 
cook river, 14 miles calt of Keene, and 
between 60 and 70 W. by S. of Portſ- 
mouth. It was incorporated in 1779, 
and contains 634 inhabitants. . 

HANCOCK, a long, narrow and moun- 
tainous townſhip on the New-York-line, 
in Berkſhire county, Maſlachuſetts; 
having the towns of Laneſborough and 
Partridgefield on the northward, and 
Pittsfield on the 8. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1776, has 1211 inhabitants, 
and lies 20 miles N. by W. of Lenox, 
and 150 W. of Boſton. 

HANCOCK, a ſmall poſt-town of Ma- 
ryland, ſituated in Waſhington countyy 


on the N. bank of Patowmack river, 
| between 
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between Conolowy and Little Conolowy 

creeks, about 25 miles S. E. of Bedford 
in Pennſylvania, 34 N. E. of Old Town 
in Maryland, and 119 N. W. of Balti- 
more. | 

HANCOCK, a new county in the up- 
per diſtrict of Georgia. | | 

Hannan Bay Houſe, a factory of the 
Hudſon's Bay Company, at the ſouth 
end of James* Bay in North- America, 
and on the eaſtern fide of Harricanaw 
river, 45 miles E. by S. of Mooſe Fort, 
and 18 below a houle on the {ame river. 

HanNnan's-Town, in Weſtmoreland 
county, Pennlylvania, 4 miles N. N. E. 
of Greenſburg, and on the road from 
Bedford to Pittſburgh; 54 miles N. W. 
by W. of the former, and 26 eaſt of the 
latter. 

HANNIBAL, a military townſhip in 
the State of New-York, on Lake Onta- 
rio, 10 miles S. by W. of Fort Oſwego. 

HANOVER, a bay in the ſea of Hondu- 
ras, ſituated on the E. fide of the penin- 
ſula of Yucatan, from which it receives 
the waters of the Rio Honde. The 
tract of land between the river Honde 
and the Balize was ceded by the Spa- 
niſh king to the king of Great-Britain, 
at the peace of 1783, for the purpoſe 
of cutting and carrying away logwood. 
See Bahia de Chetumal, 

HanoOveR, a townſhip in Luzerne 
county, Pennſylvania. Alſo a townſhip 
in Waſhington county. Eaſt and Weſt 
Hanover, are 2 townthips in Dauphine 
county in the ſame State. 

Ha NO VER, or M Alliſter's- Toon, a 
poſt- town in Vork county, Pennſylva- 
nia, ſituated between Cadorus creek, 
and a branch of Little Conewago, which 
tiows into the Suſquehannah. It con- 
tains nearly 300 dwelling houſes, and a 
German and Lutheran church. It is 7 
miles north of the Maryland line, 18 
miles 8. W. of York, and 106 W. by 
8. of Philadelphia. 

HANOVER, a townſhip in Plymouth 
county, Maſſachuſetts, 25 miles S. E. 
from Boſton ; was incorporated in 2727, 
and contains 1083 inhabitants. | 

HANOVER, a poſt-town of New- 
Hampſhire, ſituated on the ealt fide of 
Connecticut river in Grafton county. 
Dartmouth College, in this town, is 
lituated on a beautiful plain, about 
balf a mile, from the river, in 43. 43. 
N. lat. and in 72. 14. W. long. from 


[ 


Greenwich, It derives its name from 
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William, Earl of Dartmouth, one of its 
principal benefactors, and was founded 


in the year 1769 by the late Dr. Eleazer 


Wheelock. The funds of the college 
conſiſt chiefly of lands, amounting to 
about 80, ooo acres, which are increaſing 
in value in proportion to the growth of 
the country; 1, 200 acres lie contiguous” 
to the college; and are capable of the 
beſt improvement; 12,000 lie in Ver- 
mont. A tract of 8 miles ſquare was 
granted by the aſſembly of New Hamp- 
ſhire in 1789. The revenue of the col- 
lege, ariſing from the lands, in 1793, 
amounted annually to C. 140. By con- 
tracts then made, they would amount, in 


four years after, to C. 450; and in 12 


years to H. 6 50. The income from tui- 
tion is about £.609 per annum. The 
number of under-graduates is, on an 
average, from 150 to 180. A grammar 
ſchool of about 50 or 60 ſcholars is an- 
nexed to the college. The ſtudents 
are under the immediate government 
and inſtruction of a preſident, who is 
alſo profeſſor of hiſtory, a profeſſor of 
mathematics and natural philoſophy, a 
profeſſor of languages, and two tutors. 
The college is furniſhed with a handſome 
library and a philoſophical apparatus to- 
lerably complete. A new college edifice 
of wood, 150 by 5 feet, and three ſtories 


high, was erected in 1786, containing 36 


rooms tor ſtudents. Its ſituat ion 1s ele- 
vated, healthful and pleaſant, command- 
ing an extenſive proſpect to the welt. 


There are three other publie build- 


ings, belonging to the college, and a 
handſome congregational meeting houſe 


has lately been erected, in which the 


commencement exerciſes are exhibited, 
It is 42 miles N, of Charleftown, 115 
N. W. by W. ot Portſmouth, 138 N. 
W. of Boſton, and 378 N. E. by N. of 
Philadelphia. 

HAN OVEX, a townſhip in Morris 
county, New-Jerſey. In a ridge of hills 
in this townſhip are a number of wells, 
40 miles from the ſea in a ſtraight line, 
which regularly ebb and flow about 6 
feet twice in every 24 hours. It is abour 
16 miles N. W. of Elizabeth-Town, and- 
joins bpon Morriſtown. 

HANOVER, a county of Virginia, ly- 
ing between Pamunky and Chickahomi- 
ny rivers. Its length is about 48 miles, 


and its breadth 22; and contains 14,7 54 


inhahitants, ir eluding 8, 223 ſlaves. It 
abounds with lime- ſtone. WT 
HANOVER, 
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HANOVER, a ſmall town of Virginia, 


of the above county, ſituated on the W. 
fide of the Pamunky, in which is an 


academy. It is fix miles from Ne 
Caſtle, 22 N. E. by E. of Richmond, 
and 110 N.N.W. of Waſhington city. 

HAaNTs, a county of Nova- Scotia, be- 
ginning about 30 miles from Halifax, 


contains the townſhips of Windſor, Fal- 


mouth, and Newport; ſeveral valuable 
tracts remain unſettled. The road from 
Halifax runs part of the way between 
Windſor and Newport, and has ſettle- 
ments on it at ſmall diſtances. The 
county is about 20 miles ſquare, and is 
well watered. The rivers St. Croix, 
Kenetcoot, and Cocmiguen empty into 
the Avon, and are all navigable except 
the laſt. The Cacaguet and Cobeguit are 
navigable 40 miles for veſſels of 60 tons. 

HAPAEE, 4 ſmall iſlands among the 
Friendly Iſles, in the South ſea. 

HARDIN, a new county in the State 
of Kentucky, bounded N.E. by Waſh- 
ington and Lincoln, N. W. and W. by 
Nelſon and Greene, and S. E. by Logan 
counties. 

HARDWICK, a townſh'p in Caledonia 
county, in Vermont. 

HARDWICK, a townſhip in Worceſter 
county, Maſſachuſetts, 25 miles N. W. 
of Worceſter, and 70 S. W. of Boſton. 
It is ſeparated from New-Braintree 
and Ware by Ware river. There are 
within this town 245 houſes, 1725 in- 


habitants, 5 corn and 4 ſaw mills, and 


two clothiers* works. 
HaRDWICK, a townſhip in Suſſex 


county, New-Jerley, nearly 10 miles 


S.W. of Newton, 
_ HARDWICK, a ſmall town of Geor- 
gia, at the mouth of Ogeechee river, and 
about 18 miles S. by W. of Savannah, 
It has lately been made a port of entry. 
HARD, acounty of Virginia, bound- 
ed noxth by Hampſhire. It is about 60 
miles long, and 40 in breadth, and con- 
tains 7336 inhabitants, including 369 
flaves. Chief town, Moorfield. 


HARDYSTORN, a townſhip in Suſſex | 
county, New-Jerley, containing 2393 


inhabitants, including 26 flaves. 
HARE Bay, a large bay on the eaſt 
coalt of Newfoundland. 
HARE Indians inhabit near M*Ken- 
zie's river in the N. W. part of North- 
America. h 8 


HaR FORD County, in Maryland, is 


bounded N. by York county in Penn- 
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ſylvanĩa; E. by Su quehamah river and 
Cheſapeax Bay. The chief waters 
within the county are Buſh river and 
Deer ceeek; on which are 16 mills of 
different kinds. On the former and its 
branches ire the towns of Harford, Ab- 
ington, Coopſtown, and Belle- Air. The 
other towns are Havre de Gras at the 
mouth of Suſquehannah, and Joppa be- 
low the forks of Gunpowder. | 

It contains 14,976 inhabitants, inclu- 
ding 3417 ſlaves. Chief town, Belle- 

ir. | | 

HARFORD, or Bufh-town, in Harford 
county, Maryland, lies at- the head of 
the tide waters of Buſh river, between 
Binam's and James's runs; the former 
ſeparating it from Abington. It has 
few houſes, and is falling to decay fince 
the courts of juſtice have been removed 
to Belle-Air. It is nine miles S. E. of 
Belle-Air, and 25 N.E. by E. of Balti- 
more. 

HaRLEM, a townſhip in Lincoln coun- 
ty, Maine, incorporated in 1796. It was 
formerly called Jones's Plantation. | 

HARLEM, or Eaſt River, a river which 
conn:&s Long-Ifland Sound with North, 
or Hudſon River, and forms Vork- 
Iſland. | | 

HARLEM, a diviſion of New-York 
county in the northern part of York - 
Iſland, which contains 803 inhabitants, 
including 189 flaves. The village of 
its name ſtands 9 miles northerly of 
New-York city, and 4 S. W. of Weſt- 
Cheſter. It is oppoſite to the weſt end 
of Hell Gate. . | 

HARMAaN's Station, in Kentucky, is 
a fort on the eaſt ſide of the welt branch 
of Big Sandy river. On the oppoſite 


| fide of this branch is the Great Salt 


Spring, Harman's Station is about 20 
miles S. of Vancouver's fort. 
HARMAR, a well conſtructed fort in 
the N. W. Territory, ſituated at the 
mouth of the Muſkingum. It has 5 bal- 
tions, and 3 cannon mounted, and is 
garriſoned by 4 companies. It is con- 
veniently ſituated to reinforce any of 
the poſts up or down the river Ohio. 
The place is remarkably healthy. 
HaRmMoONY,avillage in Luzerne coun- 
ty, Pennſylvania, cloſe on the line of 
New-York, on the north fide of Sta- 
rucca creek, a water of the E. branch of 
Suſquehannah river. Between this and 
Stockport on Delaware river, diltant 18 


miles E. S. E. there is a portage, It is 


about 
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about 140 miles N. by W. of Philadel- 
hia, and 130 N.W of New-York. N. 
at. 41. 58. | 
_ HaRPATH, a ſmall boatable river in 
Tenneflee, which, after a N. N. W. 
courſe of about 40 miles, fails into Cum- 
berland river, 19 miles N. W. of Naſh- 
ville. 

HARFERSFIELD, a townſhip in Otſe- 
go county, in New-York, bounded 8. 
W. by Unadilla townſhip, and 32 miles 
S. E. of Cooperſtown; 155 of its inha- 
bitants are electors. Through this town 
runs the great poſt road from Hudſon 
to Williamſburgh, 62 miles welt of 
Hudſon city, | 

HARPLE, a townſhip in Delaware 
county, Pennſylvania. 

HARPSWELL, a townſhip in Cumber- 
land county, dittri&t of Maine, incorpo- 
rated in 1758, and contains 107 1 inhabit- 
ants, It is bounded eaſterly by George- 
town ; from which it is ſeparated by a 
navigable river. The people here are 
opening a communication by a canal 
between the waters of Kennebeck river 
and thoſe of Caſco Bay, through the 
arm of the fea called Stevens's river. 
The point called Merryconeag, pro- 
jecting itſelf into the buy together with 
the ifland Sebaſccdeagan, and ſeveral 
other (mall iſlands, are incorporated 
and form this townſhip. The waters 
round this iſland extend to within two 
miles of the waters of the Kennebeck, 
and thus form what is called Small Point. 

HARRINGTON, a townſhip in Bergen 
county, New-Jerley. | 

HARRINGTON, a thriving town in 
Lincoln co. diſtrift of Maine, at the 
head of the tide waters on the Kenne- 
beck river, three miles N. of Hallowell, 
of which, till its incorporation in 1797, 
it was a part, and known by the name 
of For: Weſtern. Veſſels of 100 tons 
| aſcend the river to this town. The 
judicial courts for the county are held 
alternately in this town, and at Pownal- 
borongh. There is here a court-houſe, 
and goal. A bridge is about to be erect- 
ed upon the Kennebeck, oppoſite old 
Fort Weſtern. Several merchants and 
traders are ſettled here, and carry on a 
briſk commerce with the back country. 
The townſhip contains 436,000 acres of 
land, and about 1000 inhabitants, N. 
lat. 44. 25. | | 

HARRISBURG, a poſt-town, and the 

capital of Dauphine county, Pennſylva- 


We 


| period it had been ſettled about 3 years. 


7 
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nia, is ſituated on the N. E. bank of 


Sulquehannah river. It is laid ont regu- 
larly, and contains about 300 houſes; 
of which ſeveral are neat and conveni- 


ent; ſome of brick and others of ſtone. 


In 1789, it contained 130 houſes, a ſtone 
gaol, and a German church. At that 


It is 107 miles W. N. W. of Philadel- 
phia, 53 W. S. W. of Reading, and 17 
E. N. E. of Carliſle. N. lat. 40. 16. 
HaRRISON, a townſhip in Weſt. Cheſ⸗- 
ter county, Ncw- Vork, containing 1004 


inhabitants; of whom 115 are electors, 


and 54 ſlaves. 

HARRISON, a county in the weſtern 
part of Virginia, bounded N. by Ohio 
county, N. E. by Monongalia, S. by 
Greenbriar, and S. W. by Kenhawa. 
Its length is about 120 miles, its breadth 
89; and the number of inhabitants 
2,080, including 67 flaves. Chief town, 
Clarkſburg. | 

HARRISON, a new county in the N. 
E. part of the State of Kentucky, N. of 
Bourhon. 

HARRODSBURG, or Harrodſtogun, a 
poſt-town in Mercer county, Kentucky, 
at the head of Salt river, which con- 
tains about 20 houſes, and is 10 miles 8. 
W. of Danville, 30 S. by W. of Frank- 
fort, and 825 8. W. of Philadelphia. 


HART FORD, a townſhip in Windſor 


county Vermont, on Connecticut river, 
oppolite the town of Lebanon, in New- 
Hampſhire. It contains 988 inhabitants. 

HAaRTFORD, a townihip on the eaſt 
bank of Geneflee river, in New-York 
State, 40 miles W. of Geneva, and 67 
S. E. by E. of Fort Niagara. 

HARTFORD, a fertile and populous, 
though hilly county, in Connecticut, 
bounded N. by the State of Maſſachu- 
ſetts; S. by part of Middleſex and 
New- Haven counties; E. by Tolland, 
and W. by Litchficld county. Tt is 
about 34 miles from N. to S. and its 
greateſt breadth from E. to W. is 30 
miles. It is divided into 15 townſhips, 
and contains 28,029 inhabitants, includ- 
ing 263 flayes. Chief town, Hartford 
city. 

Hax Trop City, the capital of Con- 
necticut, lies on the wett bank of Con- 
necticut river, in the county and town- 


ſhip of its own name, 50 miles north- 


weſterly trom the mouth of the river, at 
Saybrook Bar, in Long Iſland Sound; 
and thus far the tide flows. The town- 

| | ſhip 
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ſhip is 6 miles ſquare, bounded N. by 
Windſor, N. E. by Eaſt-Windſor, W. by 
Farmington, E. by Eaſt-Hart ford, S. E. 
by Glaſtenbury, and S. by Wethersfield. 


The town is divided by a ſmall ſtream | 


called Little River, with high romantic 
banks, over which is a bridge connecting 
the two diviſions of the town. The 
City is regularly laid out, the ſtreets in- 
terſecting each other at right angles. Its 
buildings are an elegant ſtate- hiouſe, lately 


built, 2 churches for Congregationaliſts, 


1 for Epiſcopalians, and between 400 
and 500 dwelling-houſes ; a number of 
which are handſomely built with brick. 
The inhabitants amount to upwards of 
4,000. A bank was incorporated in 
1792, with 100,000 dollars capital, num - 
ber ofſhares 250. The corporation have 
the power to extend their capital to 
500,000 dollars. A woollen manufac- 
tory was eftabliſhed here and encourag- 
ed by the State, but has not ſucceeded, 


The town is advantageouſly fituated for 


trade, has a fine back country, enters 
largely into the manufacturing buſineſs, 
and is a rich, flouriſhing, commercial 


town. 


This town was firſt ſettled in the year 
1636, by Mr. Haynes and Mr. Hooker, 


who, with their adherents, removed from 


Maſſachuſetts. The Dutch had then a 
trading houſe at the confluence of Mill 
and Connecticut rivers. They ſoon re- 
linquiſhed the ſettlement, and their lands 
were confiſcated by a commiſſion from 
the Commonwealth of England jn 1653. 
A point of land, which formed part of 
their poſſeſſions, is ſtill called Dutch 


Point. It is 40 miles N. E. by N. of 


New- Haven, 55 N. W. of New-Lon- 
don, 124 8. W. of Boſtoy. 128 N. E. of 


New-York, 223 N. E. ot Philadelphia, 


502 from Richmond, 376 from Waſh- 
ington city, 1044 from Auguſta, and 
1018 from Frankfort in Kentucky. N. 
lat. 41. 44. W. long. 70. 4. | 


HARTLAND, a townſhip of Connecti- 


cut, the north-eaſtermnoſt in Litchfield 
county. 

HARTLAND, a townſhip in Windſor 
county, Vermont, ſituated on the weſt 
bank of Connecticut river, 11 miles be- 
low the 15 mile Falls. 

HARVARD, a townſhip in the eaſtern 
part of Worceſter county, Maſſachuſetts, 


23 miles N. E. of Worceſter, and 35 


north-eaſterly of Boſton, It was incor- 


porated in 1732, by this name, in honour halt the year, At the time of Sir W 
5 . e 
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of the founder of Harvard Univerſity in 
Cambridge. It has 1400 inhabitants, 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. Sce Cam- 
bridge. | 

Har wICH, a townſhip on Cape Cod, 
in Barnſtable co. Maſſachuſetts, lying 
between Yarmouth and Chatham, about 
88 miles S. E. of Boſton, containing 2392 
inhabitants. It extends quite acroſs the 
cape, which is here about 6 miles over, 
Their marine buſineſs lies chiefly in the 
fiſhery. The remains of the Indians of 


The live at Potanumaguut. 
HAR WIH, a townſhip in Rutland 


bitants. 
necticut, in Litchfield county, 8 miles 


Hartford, i | 

HATBOROUGH, a ſmall town in 
Montgomery county, Pennſylvania, ſitu- 
ated on the N. E. fide of Pannepack 


about 5 miles above Frankfort. It con- 
tains about 20 houſes. | 


HaTCHI, See Pearl River. 
HATCHY, 2a navigable river in tle 
State of Tenneſſee, runs weſterly into 
the Miſſiſippi, about 19 miles N. ot 
Wolf river, and is about 80 yards wide 
7 miles from its mouth, M0 
HATFIELD, a very pleaſant town in 
Hampſhire county, Maſſachuſetts, ſituat- 
ed on the weſt bank of a bend of Con- 
necticut river where it is 80 rods wide, 
5 miles north of Northampton, ant 
100 welt of Boſton, It lies chicfly 
on one ſtreet, and contains 103 houles, 
and 703 inhabitants. Here are two 
ferries on Connecticut river; the one to 
Hadley, the other to Amherſt. North 
of the ferry to Amherſt, the river meets 
with a bed of rocks, which leſſens its 
breadth 20 or 30 rods—no fall, but 2 
large eddy at high water. | 
HATTERAS is the moſt remarkable 
and dangerous cape on the. coaſt of N. 
America. This point extends far into 
the ocean, from the coaſt of N. Carolina, 
in 35. 15. N. lat. The water is very 


which is remarkable for ſudden ſqualls 
of wind, and for the moſt ſevere ſtorms 
of thunder, lightning, and rain, which 
happen almoſt every day, during one 


this townſhip are. only 6 or 7 ſouls, 


county, Vermont, containing 165 inha- | 
HARWINGTON, a poſt-town of Con- 


E. of Litchfield, and 24 W. by N. of 


Creek, which runs into Delaware river 


HAT CHACON ES. See Pearl River. Ef 


ſhoal at a great diſtance from the cape, 
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ter Raleigh's approaching this coaſt, 
the ſhoals in the vicinity of Hatteras 
were found ſo dangerous, ſo extenſive, 
and ſo ſhallow, many of them covered 
with not more than 5 or 6 feet water, 
that no veſlels, in that latitude, ventured 
within 7 leagues of the lang. 
At preſent the out-ſhoals, which lie 
about 14 miles 8. W. of the cape, are 
but of 5 or 6 acres extent, and where 
they are really dangerous to veſſels of 
moderate draught, not above half that 
extent. On the ſhoaleſt part of theſe 
is about 10 feet at low water; and 
here, at times, the ocean breaks in a 
tremendous manner, ſpouting, as it were, 
to the clouds, from the violent agitation 
of the Gulf Stream, which touches the 
eaſtern edge of the banks, from which 
the declivity is ſudden, that is to ſay, 
from 10 fathoms to no ſoundings. On 
the ſpot above mentioned, which 1s 
firm ſand, it has been the lot of many a 
good veſſel to ſtrike, in a gale of wind, 
and go to pieces, In moderate weather, 
however, theſe ſhoals may be paſſed 
over, if neceſſary, at full tide, without 
much danger, by veſſels not draw- 
ing more than 8, 9, or 10 fect water. 
From this bank, formerly of vaſt ex- 
tent, and called the Full Moor Shoal, a 
ridge runs the whole diſtance to the 
cape about a N, W. courſe, is about 
half a mile wide, and at low water has 
generally, xo, 11 and 12 feet water. 
There are gaps at equal intervals, af- 
fording channels of about 15 or 16 feet 
water. The moſt noted of theſe is a- 
bout a mile and a half ſrom the land, 
and is at leaſt two miles and a half 
wide, and might at full ſea be ſafely 
paſſed by the largeſt ſhips ; but is rare- 
ly uſed except by coaſting veſſels. It 
may he eafily known by a range of 
breakers always ſeen on the weſt ſide, 
and a breaker head or two on the eaſt- 
ern fide ; which, however, are not fo 
conſtant, only appearing when the ſea 
15 confiderably agitated. A little north 
of the cape is good anchoring in 4 or 5 
fathoms ; and with the wind to the weſt- 
ward, a boat may land in ſafety, and 
even bring off caſks of freſh water, 
plenty of which is to be found every 
where on the beach, by digging a foct 
yy Y and putting a barrel into the 
and, 
HaTTON's Fosp, on Tugelo ri- 
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| court-houſe, in S. Carolina, and 17 from 
Franklin court-houſe, in Georgia. 
Haur ISLE is the ſouthernmoſt of 
the large iſlands in Penobſcot Bay, in 
Lincoln county, diftri& of Maine. 
HAVANNAH, a ſtrongly fortified ſea- 
port town, on the northern ſide of the 
iſland of Cuba, capital of the iſland, 19x 
miles almoſt dire&ly S. of Cape Florida, 
and conſequently commands the gult 
of that name. Its. great ſtrength, im- 
portance, and happy ſituation, occaſion 
it to be called the key of the Weſt-In- 
dies. It is famous for its harbour, which 
is lo large that it may hold 1000 veflels, 
and yet the mouth is ſo narrow that 
only one ſhip can enter at a time. This 


come from the Spaniſh ſettlements ren- 
dezvous on their return to Spain. The 
entrance into the harbour is well defend- 
ed by forts and platforms of great 
guns. The town, fituated on the weſt 
ſide of the harbour, contains above 2000 
houſes with a great number of rich 
churches and convents. It is a place of 
great commerce; the refidence of the 
governor of the iſland, and other royal 
officers, the biſhop of St. Jago, and moſt 
men of fortune belonging to the iſland. 
It was taken by the Britiſh in 1762, but 
reſtored to the Spaniards by the treaty 
of peace in 1763. It is 30 miles W. of 
the town of Santa Cruz, and 54 miles 
from Cape Sed. N. lat. 23. 11. W. 
long. 82. 13. | 
HAVERFORD, a townſhip in Delaware 


county, Pennſylvania. 


HAVERHILL, a poſt-town of New- 
Hampſhire, and the capital of Grafton 
county, ſituated on the caſt fide of Con- 
necticut river, in Lower Coos. It has 


between 40 and 50 compact houſes, a 


well conſtructed court-houſe, and a con- 
gregational church. This townſhip was 
incorporated in 1763, and contains 552 
inhabitants. In it is a bed of iron ore, 


which has yielded ſome profit to the 


proprietor, alſo a quarry of free- ſtone, 
fit for hearths and chimney pieces. It 
has alſo a fulling- mill, an oil-mill, and 
many other excellent mill-ſeats. It rs 
oppoſite to Newbury in Vermont, 35 
miles above Dartmcuth college, 119 miles 
N. W. of Port{mouth. | 

HAVYERHILL, a handſome poſt-town 
of Maſſachuſetts, in Eſſex county, ſitu- 
ated on the N. fide of Merrimack ri- 


el, a village 16 miles from Pendleton 


ver, acroſs which is an elegant bridge, 
| connecting 


is the place where all the ſhips that 
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connecting this town with Bradford, 
650 feet long and 34 wide. It has 3 
arches, of 180 feet each, ſupported by 
3 handſome ſtone piers, 40 feet ſquare; 
alſo a draw of zo feet, over the channel 
of the river. Haverhill has a conſidera- 
ble inland trade, lying about 42 miles 
N. by W. of Boſton, and 12 miles from 
Newburyport, at the mouth of the river, 
and about 28 S. W. of Portſmouth in 


New-Hampſhire. It lies chiefly upon | 


two ſtreets; the principal of which 
runs parallel with the river. Veſſels of 
x00 tons burthen can go up to it. Tra- 
vellers are ſtruck with the pleaſantneſs of 
the ſituation ; and a number of neat and 
well finiſhed houſes give it an air of ele- 
gance. Here are two churches, one 
for Congregationaliſts, and one for Bap- 
tiſts; 3 diſtilleries, one of which has 
lately undergone a laudable tranſmuta- 
tion into a brewery. Some veſſels are 
annuaily built here, and ſeveral are em. 
ployed in the Weſt-India trade. A 
manufactory of fail-cloth was begun 
here in 1789, and is {aid to be in a pro- 


miſing way. The trade of this piace, 


however, is conſiderably leſs than before 
the revolution. The whole townſhip 
contains 330 houſes, and 2,408 inhabi- 
tants. 

HAVERSTRAW Bax, called by ſome 
Hawerſbam, in Hudfon's river, 38 miles 
above New-York city, fpreads S. of 
Stony. Point, and before the town of its 
own name, is 10 miles long and about 3 
wide... | 

HaAaveRsTRAW,atownſhip in Orange 
county, New- Vork, ſituated on the W. 


ſide of the above bny, 35 miles N. of 


New- Vork city. It contains 4,826 in- 


habitants, of whem 98 are qualified 


eleftors, and 238 jlaves. 
HAavREDEGRACE,or GRAS, a poſt- 

town and port of entry in Harford ccun- 

ty, Maryland, on the W. fide of Sutque- 


hannah river, at its mouth in Cheſapeak 


Bay. It contains about 49 houſes. 250 
inhabitants, and is the po: t of entry tor 
all the ſhores of Cheſapeak Bay above 
Turkey Point. It is 6 miles W. by 8. 
of Charleſto n in Cecil county, 37 N. E. 
of Ball imore, and 65 V. S. W. of Phi- 
ladelphia. N. lat. 39. 39. | 

Haw, a water of Cape Fear which 
unites with Deep river. It may be ren. 
dered nav:gable ior go miles. See Sax- 
a@pabaww River, | 

Hawk, a townſhip in Rocking .am 


| HEB 
county, New- Hampfnire, diſtant 27 mileg 
from Portſmouth, was incorporated in 
1760, and contained in 1775, 504, and 
in 1790, 420 inhabitants. | 
HAwKiNS, a county in Waſhington 
diſtrict, in Tenneſſce, having 6,970 in- 
habitants, incluhve of 807 flaves. Chict 
town, Rogeriville. SEE 
HAawKINS Court-houſe, in Tenneſſee, 
is 25 miles from Free- ſtone Gap, 72 from 
Ahingdon, and 178 from Danville in 
Kentucky. | | 
Hawk's Bay, on the coaſt of Welt. 
Florida, weſtward of the mouth of Mo— 
bile Bay, is between Pelican and Day. 
pbin iſlands. There is a broad channe! 
of 11 and 12 feet water, afterwards {tc 
anchorage in 4 fathoms, good holding 
ground, and ſheltered from moſt winds; 
on which account it 1s very convenient 
for ſmall veſſels. 
HawKkE's HARBOUR is an arm of 
Igornachoix Bay, Newfoundland Ifland. 
HAWLEY, a townſhip in Hampſhire 
county, Maſſachuſetts, 120 miles weltcr. 
ly of Boſton. Previous to its incorpora- 
tion in 1792, it was called Plantoit: 
No. 7, and had 539 inhabitants. It is 
compoled of parts of ſeveral adjoining 
towns, and is about 20 miles N. W. of 
Northampton. | 
HAxcocks, a ſmall ifle in Delaworz 
river, about 7 miles below Eaſton n 
Northampton county, Pennſylvania, 
HAxE's Is LAND, a ſmall iſland of New 
South Wales formed by the rivers Nel- 
ſon and Hayes. At the mouth of Nel- 
fon river ſtands Fort Vork; which, as 
well as Nelſon river, is called Bourbcy 
by the French. | 
HayYNE's FoRT, COLONEL, is ſtuat- 
ed in Nelſon county, Kentucky, on the 
north ſide of Green river, 25 miles wet 
of Craig's Fort, and 53 from the Ohio. 
HEAT, a townſhip in Hampſkite 


county, Maſſachuſetts, containing 379 mn. 


habitants. It was incorporated in 1795, 
and is 125 miles N. W. of Boſton, aud 
about 18 miles N. N. W. of Northampcon. 
HEBRON, a town in Cumberland coun- 
ty, Maine, ſituated on the N. E. fide 0: 
Title Androſcoggin, was incorporate il 
1792, It is 35 miles N. by W. of Port- 
lint. | | 
HEBRON, a townſhip in Waſhinetn 
county, New-York, containing 1793 lu. 
nabitants, of whom 414 are clcctors- 
 HeBRON,a townſhip in Tolland cout- 


7 Connecticut, ſettled in 1704 from 
Northampton. 


HEL 


Northampton. Moſt of the lands were 


given by Joſhua, ſachem of the Mohe- 
gan trihe, in his laſt will and teſtament. 
It lies between Lebanon and Glaſten- 
bury, about 18 miles S. E. of Hartford, 
and 16 ſouth of Tolland. 

HeBRON, a Moravian ſettlement in 
Pennſylvavia, 16 miles from Litiz, which 
is 70 miles northerly of Philadelphia, 
This ſettlement began in 17 57. 

HECToOR, a military townſhip in the 
State of New-York, on the eaſt fide of 
Seneca Lake towards the ſouth end, 
having Ovid on the north and Newtown 
townſhip on the ſouth, and 29 miles 8. 
by W. of the ferry on Cayuga Lake. 

| HEIDELBERG, a Moravian ſettlement 
in Pennſylvania, begun in 1743 ; fituat 
ed 24 miles from Litiz, which is in 
Warwick townſhip, Lancaſter county. 

HEIDELBERG, a handſoue town in 
Dauphine county, Pennſylvania, con 
taining about 100 houſes and two Ger- 
man churches for Lutherans and Cal- 
viniſts; one of the churches is a hand- 
ſome ſtone building. It is 33 miles E. 
by N. of Harriſburg, and 74 N. W. by 
W. of Philadelphia. There are two 
other townſhips of this name in the 
State, the one in York county, the other 
in that of Northampton. 

HE1GHT oF LAND, a range of moun- 
tains which extend from 8. W. to the 


N. E. and icparates the diitrict of | 


Maine from Lower Canada, giving riſe 


to many rivers which fall into St. Law- 
rence river, and others which fall into 


the Atlantic Ocean. The principal 


growth between the Height of Land 
and St. Francis river is beech, maple, 


birch, hemlock, and fir, very few white 
pines, and no oak of any fort. Some 
of the rivers have fine intervals. 

HELENA ISLAND, ST. on the coaſt of 
S. Carolina, with the continent on the 
north, forms St. Helena Sound or En 
trance, an gives name to a pariſh in 
Beaufort diſtri. 

HELENA PARISH, ST. in Beaufort diſ- 


trict, S. Carolina, conſiſts of a clulter of | 


iſlands, on the S. W. fide of St. Helena 
Iſland, one of the largeſt of which is 
Port Royal. Adjacent to Port Royal 
are St. Helena, Ladies, Paris, and Hunt- 
ing Iflands, The Hunting Iflands are 
5 or 6 in number, bordering on the 
ocean, fo called from the number of deer 
and other game found upon them. All 


theſe iſlands, and ſome others of leis note 
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belong to this pariſh. The produce of 


the iſlands is rice, indigo, cotton, corn, 
and ſweet potatoes; the cultivation of 
which, as well as in other parts of the 
State, is entirely carried on by ſlaves, 
Taxes paid by St. Helena parith 1,144. 
128. 2d. Chief town, Beaufort, on Port 
Royal Iſland. 

HELENA ST, a town on the coaſt of 
Florida, built by the Spaniards, and 
burnt by Sir Francis Drake m 1585. 

HrcLlLl Gare, this celebrated ſtrait is 
near the weſt end of Long Iſland Sound, 
oppoſite to Harlem in York Iiland, and 
about 8 miles north-ealt of New-York 
city, and is remarkable for its whirl 
pools, which make a tremendous roar- 
ing at certain times of the tide. Theſe 
whirlpools are occaſioned by the nar- 


rowneſs and crookedne's of the paſſage, 


and a bed of rocks which extend quite 
acrois it; and not by the meeting of 
the tides from eat to welt, as has been 
conjectured, becauie they meet at Frog's 
Point, ſeveral miles above. A ikilful 
pilot may conduct a ſtiip of any burden, 


with ſafety, through this ftreit, at high 


water with the tide, or at low) water 
with a fair wind. There 1s a tradition 
among the Indians, that in ſome diſtant 
period, in former times, their anceſtors 
could ſtep from rock to rock, and crois 
this arm of the fea on foot to Hell 
Gate. | 

HML ocE, a lake in New-York State, 
12 miles long, and 1 broad, in the Gen- 
eſlee country. . 

HEMPFIELD, the name of two town- 
ſhips in Pennſylvania, the one in Lan- 
caſter county, the other in that of Weſt- 
moreland, 

HENDERSON'S GRANT, a tract 12 
miles ſquare, on the peninſula formed 
by the junction of Green river with the 
Ohio, in the State of Kentucky. 

HenLEY HousE, a ſtation of the 
Hudſon's Bay Company, on the north 
bank of Albany river, in New S. Wales, 
150 miles S. W. of Albany Fort, and 
110. N. W. by W. of Brunſwick Houle, 
N. lat. 51. 14. 27. W. long. 85. 5. 54+ 

HENNIKER, a townſhip in Hillſbo- 
rough county, New-Hampſhire, about 
12 miles weſt of Concord, In 2773, it 
contained 367, and in 1790, 1127 inha- 
bitants. 

HENLOPEN, CAPE, forms the S. W. 
ſide of the entrance of Delaware Bay, 
and Cape May the N. E. fide, 28 miles 

P 2 apart. 
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apart. Cape Henlopen lies in N. lat. 
38. 50. and in W, long. 75. 26, There 
is a light-houſe here, a few miles below 
the town of Lewis, of an octagon form, 
handſomely built of ſtone 115 feet high, 
and its foundation is nearly as much 
above the level of the ſea. The lantern 
is between 7 and 8 feet ſquare, lighted 
with 8 lamps, and may be ſeen in the 
night 10 leagues off at fea, Its annual 
expenſe is about £.650. There is a 
ſtrong iron net-work, in order to pre- 
vent birds from breaking the glaſs at 


night. Yet ſo attractive is the light to 


the winged tribe, that ſhortly after its 
erection, 110 birds of different kinds 
were found dead one morning, and a 


duck, in particular flew againſt it with 


ſuch force, as to penetrate through both 

55 and was found dead 
in the lantern. Since the above acci- 
dent, few ſimilar ones have occurred, 


and the birds have become more wary. 


Veſſels off the Delaware, upon diſ- 


playing a jack at the foretopmaſt-head, 
will be immediately furniſhed with a 
pilot. None, however, are to be de- 


pended upon, unleſs they are furniſhed 
with branches, and with a certificate 
from the board of wardens of Philadel- 
hia. 3 
HE NRIco, a county of Virginia, about 


30 miles long, and 7 broad, contains 


12000 inhabitants, including 58 19 ſlaves. 
It is ſurrounded by Hanover, Charles 
City, and Goochland counties, and 
James river. A number of coal mines 
are in the county, and pits have been 


opened by many of the proprietors, and 


worked to conſiderable profit. The 
coals in ſeveral of the pits are found 
nearly 200 feet above the level of the 
river, and 3 or 4 feet below the ſurface 
of the ground. It is ſuppoſed that 
500,000 buſhels might be raiſed from 
one of thele in a year. Chief town, 
Richmond. 

HENRIQUELT.E, a remarkable ſalt- 
pond in the Spaniſh part of the iſland 
of St. Domingo, about 22 leagues in 
circuit. It is inhabited by lizards and 
alligators, and land tortoiſes, all of a 
large ſize. The water is deep, clear, 
bitter and ſalt, and has a diſagreeable 
imell. Near the middle of this pond is 
an iſland about 2 leagues long, and a 


league wide, in which is a ſpring of 


freſh water, well ſtocked with cabritoes, 
and thence called Cabrito and. This 


H E R | 
pond is about 11 leagues E. of Port 
au Prince. 

HENRY, a cape, the north. eaſtern ex- 
tremity of Princeſs Ann county, in Vir. 
ginia, 12 miles S. by W. of _ Charles 
in Northampton county. Theſe capes 
form the entrance of Cheſapeak Bay. 
Cape Henry lies in N. lat. 37. W. 
long. 76. 16. 

HENRY, a fort in Pennſylvania, 8 miles 
N. by W. of Myer's Town, at the head 
of Tulpehocken creek, 32 N. of Lan- 
caſter, and nearly 37 S. E. of Sunbury, 

HENRY, a mountainous and hilly 
county of Virginia, bounded N. by 
Franklin, S. and S. E. by Patrick, S.W. 
by Griſon, and N. W. and W. by 
Montgomery. It is about 40 miles long, 
15 broad, and contains 6928 inhabi- 
tants, including 1551 ſlaves. 

HENTIONITAN, an ifland in the N, 
E. part of Lake Huron. 5 

HERKEMER, a new county of New- 
York, divided into 20 townſhips, viz. 
German Flats, Warren, Frankfort, and 
Litchfield, formed out of German fiat 
in Feb. 1796. Herkemer, Fairfield and 
Norway, formed out of Fairfield, Feb. 
1796.—Schuyler. The following were 
comprehended originally in Whiteftoxur, 
viz. Paris, Sangerfield, Hamilton, Sher- 
burn, Brookfield, Cazenovia, Weltmore- 
land, Mexico, Rome, Steuben and Floyd. 
By the ſtate cenſus of 1796 this county 
contains 25,573 inhabitants, of whom 
4161 are electors. It is bounded N. by 
part of Lower Canada and the river St. 
Lawrence, N. W. by the E. end of 
Lake Ontario, and the river St. Law- 
rence; S. by Otſego county; E. by 
Clinton and part of Waſhington county. 


HERKEMER "TOWN, in the above 


county, is fituated on the north fide of 
Mohawk river. The townſhip includes 
the village called Little German Flats, 
and the celebrated plain called German 
Flats. The village contains a cou!t - 
houſe, gaol, a Dutch church, and 
about 40 dwelling honſes, which laſt 
are very indifferent buildings. It is 80 
miles N. W. by W. of Albany, 16 S. E. 
of old Fort Schuyler, and 20 in a like di- 
rection from Whiteſtown. In the midſt 
of the flats is a ſhrub oak plain of 80 
or 100 acres, barren and ſtoney, of no 
uſe but for building lots. The townthip 
is named in honour of general Herkemer, 
who was mortally wounded in the late 


war. It contained in 1796, by the State 
cenſus; 


HI A 
cenſus, 2073 inhabitants; of whom 338 
were electors. 

HERO, NoRTH, an ifland in Lake 
Champlain, is a townſhip annexed to 
Chittenden county in Vermont, and 
contains 125 inhabitants. It is 13 miles 
in length; and 2 in breadth. 

HERO, SOUTH, an ifland in the ſame 
lake, belonging to Chittenden county, 
Vermont, is a townſhip and port of en- 
try, and contains 537 inhabitants. It is 
14 mi'es long, and 34 broad. Numer- 
ous ſmall iſles ſurround the Heros. This 
iſland produces good crops of wheat 
and other grain. In it is a quarry of 
bluiſh grey marble, which has the ap- 
pearance of being a petrifaction of ſcal- 

ops, a ſpecies of ſhell common in the 
vicinity of the lake, together with the 
common earth of the ſhore, which is of 
a marley ſubſtance, h 

HERON, Pass AU, at the bay of Mo- 
bile, in W. Florida, is 18 miles E. of 
Paſcagoula river, and has 4 feet water; 
and from thence to the point which is 
on the E. fide of the Bay of Mobile, in 
N. lat. 30. 17. is nearly 6 miles. 

HERRING BA v, lies on the W. fide of 
Cheſapeak Bay, Maryland, 26 miles 8. 
of Annapolis, and derives its name from 
the fiſn of its name which frequent it. 

HERRING POND INDIANS. See 
Sandwich, 

HERTFORD, a county of Edenton 
diſtrict, N. Carolina; bounded N. by 
the State of Virginia, S. by Bertie co. 

E. by Chowan, and W. by Northamp- 
ton, and contains 5828 inhabitants, of 
whom 2442 are ſlaves, Chief town, 
Wynton. | 

HERTFORD, a polt-town of N. Ca- 
rolina, in Edenton diſtrict, and capital 
of Gates county, fituated on the W. ſide 
of Perquimin's river. It contains about 
20 houles, a court-houſe, and gaol, and 
is 18 miles N. N. E. of Edenton, 208 
N. N. E. of Wilmington, and 38 S. by 
W. of Suffolk in Virginia. 
HR VE T's ISLE, one of the new diſ- 
covered iflands, in the South Sea, viſit- 
ed by Capt. Cook in 1778, S. lat, 19, 
18. W. long. 159. 6. 

HEve, or La Haive, a port and 
Cape on the S. coaſt of Nova-Scotia, 
Here the French built a fort, which 
was taken by the Britiſh with ſome loſs 
of men 1712. 


HiaTsTown, a village in Middleſex | 
j 


county, New- Jerſey; 13 miles N. eaſt- 
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erly of Trenton, and 17 S. by W. of 


New-Brunſwick. 

HickMAx's, a ſettlement in Fayette 
county, Kentucky, on the N. fide of 
Kentucky river, 10 miles N. of Dan- 
ville, and 22 S. of Lexington. 

HID ISLAND is fituated on the N. W. 
Territory; in Plein river, the northern 
head water of the Illinois. 

HIiGHGATE, a village in Georgia, 
about 4 miles from Savannah. See 
Hampſtead. 

HiGHGATE, the north-weſternmoſt 
townſhip except Alburgh, in Vermont, 
in Franklin county, contains 103 inha- 
bitants. | | 

HiGHLANDS, a mountainous tract of 
country on the banks of Hudſon's river, 
in the State of New-York, between 40 
and 60 miles N. of New-York city. 
The paſſage on the river through theſe 
highlands, for the diſtance of about 18 
miles, is grand and romantic in a high 
degree. The opening ſeems to have 
been formed on purpole for the paſſage 
of this noble river. In theſe highlands 
are ſituated the important and famous 
fortrefles of Weſt Point, Fort Montgo- 
mery, and Stoney Point. The moſt not- 
ed peaks are, as you aſcend the river, 
Thunder Hill, St. Anthony's Noſe, Su- 
gar Loaf, Butter Hill, and Break Neck 
Hill. After paſſing the two laſt, the 
country opens delightfully, and preſents 
to the eye the pleaſant villages of New- 
Windſor and Newburgh. Theſe moun- 
tains abuund with iron ore. 

HicHwWasSSEEF. See FHhighwaſſee 
River. 5 8 

HiGUEY, or Alta Gracia, a city in 
the S. E. part of the Spaniſh diviſion of 
St. Domingo, the eaſternmoſt of all the 
ſettlements in the iſland, celebrated for- 
merly for its fertility, and the quantity 
of ſugar it produced. It was formerly 
the ſcat of Cayacoa, the molt powerful 
cacique of the ifland. It has now only 
about 500 inhabitants, and is diftant 
about 40 leagucs ta the eaſtward of St. 
Domingo, between which and Higuey 
are 3 roads, the circuitous and north- 
ernmolt of which leads by Bayaguana, 
N. lat. 18. 30. | 

HILLs, a river in New South Wales, 
which riſes from Pathapoowinepee Lake, 
and emptics into Hudſon's Bay at York 
Fort. 

Hil LSDALE, a townſhip in Columbia 


county, New York, 18 miles from Hud- 
FE; ſon 
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ſon city, containing 4556 inhabitants, 
including 31 ſlaves. By the State cen- 


ſus of 1796, 622 of the inhabitants are 


HILLSBOROUGH, an ifland on th 


Labrador coaſt, on a bay at the head of 


which is Nain. See Nain. 

H1L1 SBOROUGH, a county of New 
Hampſhire, bounded N. by Grafton 
county, S. by the State of Maſſachu- 
ſetts, W. by Cheſhire, and E. by Rock. 
ingham county. 

It is divided into 37 townſhips and 4 

res of land, wiuch contain 32,871 in 


abitants, all free people, who chicfly 


follow agriculture. The academy ai 
Amherſt, has £ 800 funds, and another 


at New-Iptwichot £.1000. Chief towns, | 


Amherſt an Hopkinton, 
HIiLLSBOROUGH, a townſhip in the 
above county, ſituated on the northern 
head brarches of Contocook river, about 
18 or 20 miles W. of Concord, was 
incorporated in 1772, and contains 798 
inabitants. | 
HILLSBORO UG, a townihip in So- 
merlet county, New- Jeriey, containing 
2201 inhabitants, including 326 flaves. 
It is about 35 miles W. of Brunſwick, 
and 18 northe.!y of Trenton. 
HILLEBOR+\ UCH, a village on the 
eaſtern ſide of Cheſapeaic Bay, in Caro- 
line coun'y, Maryland; ſeated on the 


E. fide of Tuckahock Creek, one of the 


chiet branches of Choptank river, 7 
miles 8. E. by E. of Denton, 9 N. W. 
of Greeniburough, and 27 S. S. W. of 
Chefter. | 

HIL LST OSO UOG, one of the middle 
diſtricts 6. North Carolina, beunded N. 
by the State of Virgmia, S. by Fayette- 
ville diſtrict, E. by Haliiax, and W. by 
Saliſbury. It comprehends the counties 
of Granville, Perſon, Caſwell, Orange, 
Wake, Chatham, and Randolph; and 
contains 59,983 mnavitan's, of whom 
T 3,506 aic flares. Chict town, Hilll- 
borough, , | 

FHILLSBOROUCH, a poſt-town of 
North Caron, uid capitai of the dill 
tri of its name, i utuated. in Orange 


county, on the N. fide of Eno river, in a 


high, healthy and fertile country. It 
contains about 80 houſes, a court houſe 
and gaol; and had in 1288 an academy 
of 60 or $0 ttuden.s, patronized by 
the principal gentlemen of the State 
The Env unites with Little and Flat 
rivers, and forms the Neus, about 17 
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miles below the town. It is 180 miles 
W. N. W. of Newbern, 26 S. by W. 
of Perion court-houſe, 101 W. by 8. of 
Halifax, 110 E.N E of daliſbury, and 
452 S. W. by S. ot Philadelphia. 

HiLLSDALE, a townſhip in Colum— 
bia county, New-York, having Clave- 
rack on the W. and Great-Farrington 
in Berkfhire county, Maſſachuſetts, on 
the E. It contains 4556 inhabitants, of 
whom zi we ſlaves. 

ILLTOWVN, a ſmall town near the 
centie of Cheſter county, Punniyivania ; 
28 miles W. of Philadelphia, and 21N, 
W. of Cheſter. Allo the name of a 
townſhip in Bucks county in the tame 
State. | 

HILTON HEAD is the moſt ſouthern 
ſea land in 8. Carolina. W. and S. W. 
of Hilton Head. lie Pinckney's, Bulls, 


Daw;uſkies and ſome ſmalſer iſlands, 


betwern which and Hilton Head, are 
Calinogie river and found, which form 
the outlet of May and New rivers. 
HILTON's POINT, in Piſcataqua river, 
in New. Eampſhire, is the ſpot where 
the united {tream of Newichawannock 
and Cochecho rivers, which comes from 
Dover, meets the weſtern branch and 
forms the Piſcataqua: From thence to 
the fea is 7 miles, the courſe generally 
8. to S. E. and the river is ſo rapid that 


it never freezes. | 
BiNCHE, a territory and town in the 


Spariſh part of St. Domingo. The 
canton of Hinche is bounded W. by the 
French pariſhes of Gonaives, Petit Rivi- 
ere and Mirebalais—and contains with 
{ome appendages about 12.000 ſouls, 
The town contains about 5co houſes, 
and, together with its dependencies, 
4.500 ſouls, 500 of whom are capable of 
bearing arms. It is ſituated on the E. 
ſide of the mouth of the river Guaya- 
muco, 64 miles N. W. of St. Domin- 
go, N. lat. rg. 3. Sp 
HINESBURGH, a townſhip in Chit- 
tenden county, in Vermont, lies E. ot 


and joins Charlotte on Lake Champlain, 


t contains 454 inhabitants. | 

III SHA, a poſt-town in Suffolk 
county, Maſſac uſetts, ſituated ona imall 
bay which ſets up ſouth from Boſton 
Bay. It contains a number of houtes 
compactly built, two Congregational 
churches, and a well endowed ichool, 
called, in honour of its principal donor 
and founder, Derby School. It is 19 


miles S. E. of Boſton, and 22 in a like 


| dircction 
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Girection from Plymouth. The town: 
ſhip is about 4 miles ſquare, conitſts of 
two pariſhes, was incorporated in 1635, 
and contains 2085 inhabitants. Here 
are 6 griſt-mills, 3 ſaw-mills, and a 
fuiling-mill; four of which are tide 
mills. Two hills in this town, one of 
which is called Baker's Hill, preſent 
extenſive and delightful protpects of 
Boſton Bay, its iſlands, and the adja- 
cent country. 

HINSDALE, the S. eaſternmoſt town- 
ſhip in Vermont, and in Windham co. 
It contains 482 inhabitants. 

Hix Ss DñALE, a townfhip in Cheſhire 
county, New-Hampſhure, on the eaſt 
bank of Connecticut river, where the 
ſouth line of the State ſtrikes the river 
in 42. 43. 59. N. lat. and is oppoſite to 
Hinſdale in Vermont. It was incorpo- 
rated in 17 53, and contains 522 mhabi- 
tants. It is about 38 mites above North- 
ampcon, and 114 from Portſmouth. 

HIRAM, a tmall ſettlement in York 
county, Maine. See Nerv Andover. 

HisPANIOLA, or St. Domingo. See 
St. Domino. 


HIiTCHELAGA, or Hochelaga, an In- 


dian village in Lower Canada, fituated 
in the iſland of Montreal, and at the foot 
ot the mountain ſo called. It is forti- 


fied after the Indian manner, and the in- 


habitants ſpeak the Huron language. 
HirrEN, a ſmall village in Ann 
Arundel county, Maryland, 13 miles 
W. by S. of Baltimore. | 
H!wasSSEE is the only river of any 
conſequence which empties into the 
Tenneſſee from the ſouth. It is a bold 
river, paſſing through the Cherokee 
towns, and empties into the Tenneſſee 
about 40 miles below the mouth of the 
Clinch, and 46 above the Whirl or Suck, 
by land, but 60 by water, It is naviga- 
ble till it penetrates the mountains on 
its 8. fide, Ore was found in theſe 
mountains, when in pofleſſion of the 
Britiſh, from which gold was extracted. 
The Indians know the ſpot ; but are 
very anxious to keep it a ſecret. A 
branch of the Hiwaſice, called Amoia, 
almoſt interlocks a branch of the Mo- 
bile. The portage between them is 
ſort, and the road firm and level. 
HoBBSHOLE. See Tappahannock. 
HOBOKEN, a tract of land in Bergen 
county, New-Jerſey, ſituated on the W. 
bank of the Hudſon, in tlie mountainous 
eountry between the town of Bergen 
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and Fort Lee, about 7 miles above News- 
York city. | 

HocaHimacGa, the ancient name of 
the river St. Lawrence. 

HocKHoOcCKitNsG, a river in the 
north-weſt Territory, about twenty- 
eight miles below the Mutkingumy 
vhich it reſembles, but is inferior to 
it in ſize, It riſes near a branch of the 
Sclota, and taking a ſouth-weſt courſe 
enters the Ohio at Bellpree, in N. lat. 
38. 57. It is navicable for large flat- 
bottomed boats, between 70 and 80 


miles; bas fine meadows with high 


banks, which are ſeldom overflowed, 


and rich uplands on its borders. On 


the banks of this fine river are inex- 
hauſtible quarries of free ſtone, large 
beds of iron ore, rich mines of lead, 
and coal pits. There are alſo productive 
ſalt ſprings, beds of white and blut clay 
of an exccllent quality. Red bole, and 
many other utciul foſſils have been 
tound on the banks of this river. 

HocKQUAR, or Hockquart, an iſland 
of Upper Canada, on the E. fide of 
Lake Superior. 

Hod, an iſland on the E. fide of 
Lake Champlain, in Franklin county, 
Vermont, 9 miles long, and generally 
about 3 broad. 

Hos, an iiland in Naraganſet Bay, 
in the State of Rhode Ifland, about 2 
miles in circumference, .2 miles from 


Briſtol. 


HoGoHECE, CALLANAN co, and 
CHEROKEE z names formerly applied 
to Tenneſſee river. 

HoLDen, a townſhip in Worcefter 
county, Maſſachuſetts, was formerly 
the north-weſtern part of Worceſter, 
from which it is diſtant 7 miles, and 81 
miles W. of Boſton. It contains 1080 
inhabitants. It was incorporated in 
1740. In the earthquake in 17 55, there 
were ſeveral acres of land, in an obſcure 
place in the N. E. corner of the town- 
ihip, quite ſurrounded by a viſible frac- 
ture in the earth, of a circular form, 
and of various width and depth. The 
tmall river there had its bed raiſed ſo 
as to occaſion a conſiderable fall of wa- 
ter, where there was little or none be- 
fore. The ſtump of a tree, that ſtood 
directly over the chaſm, on the E. was 
divided into two equal parts, one ſtand- 
ing on the outſide of the chaſm, the 
other upon the inſide ; but not oppoſite 


to each other; the half within the 
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chaſm, being carried five feet forward, 
towards th- river. Lt 
HOLDERNESS, a townſhip in Grafton 
county, New- Hampſhire, ſituated on 
the eaſtern ide of Pemigewaſſet river, 
was incorporated in 1761, and contains 


329 inhabitants. A corner of Squam 


Lake is in this townſhip; and Rattle- 
ſnake Mountaiy lies partly in this an- 
Sandwich the adjoining townſhip on the 
N. E. It is 64 miles N. N. W. of 
Portſmouth. ä 
Holp-wirH-HopE, the firſt land 
diſcovered by Hudſon on the eaitern 
coat of Greenland, in 1607, N. lat. 73. 
HolE-IN-THE-WaALL, a village in 
Talbot county, Maryland, on the E. 
ſide of Cheſapeak Bay; 7 miles eaſterly 
of Oxford, and a like diſtance S. of 
Eaſton. | 
HOLLAND, a townſhip in Hampſhire 
county, Maſſachuſetts, which, until in- 
corporated in 1785, was the E. pariſh 
of South-Brimficld, and is bounded 8. 
by Toliand county, in Connecticut, E. 
by Worceſter county, and northward 
by B imfield. It contains 428 inhabi- 
tants and is 75 miles S. W. by W. of 
Boſton. | 
HOLLAND Company Lands, are ſitu- 
atcd .n Pennſylvania, on the navigable 
waters of Alleghany rivet and French 
Creek. 
HoLLanD's lands are near to, and 
ſouth of Hooper's Iſland and Straits in 
Cheſapeak Bay. | 
HoLlLaND's Point, on the weſt fide 
of Cheſapeak Bay, together with Park- 
er's Iſland, form the mouth of Herring 
Bay. | 
Ben, the Niſitiſet of the Indians, 


a townſhip in Hillſborough county, 


New- Hampſhire, fituated on the Maſſa- 
chuietts line, incorporated in 1746, and 
contains 1441 inhabitants. It is about 
70 miles S. W. of Portſmouth, and 45 
N. W. of Boiton. 
HOLLIDAYS [land lies 15 miles up 
Chowan river in North-Carolina:; thus 
far the river is three miles wide. 
HOLLISTON, the moſt ſouthern town- 
ſhip in Middleſex county, Maſſichuſetts, 
has Hopkinton on the N. Wrentham 
on tne E. and is 24 miles S. by W. of 
Bo ton. The firſt ſettlements were 
made here in 1710, and in 1724 the 
town was incorporated by its preſent 
name. in honour of Thomas Hollis of 


London, one of the patrons of Cam- 


H O M 
bridge Univerſity; and it now contains 
875 inhabitants. | 

HoLsTON, the largeſt branch of Fen- 
neflee river, riſes in Virginia, and joins 
that river 22 miles below Knoxville, It 
is a large, bold river, upwards of 400 
yards wide at that town, is about 200 
miles in length, and receives in its courſe 
leveral conſiderable rivers, viz. from its 
head downwards, Watauga, French 
Broad, (which includes Limeſtone 
Creek, Nolachucky, Swanano, Big Lay. 
rel, and Big and Little Pigeon) and Lit. 
tle rivers. The ſtreams on the north. 
ern ſide are creeks of no great ſize or 
length of courſe. Holſton is navigable 
for boats of 25 tons vpwards of 100 
miles, as high as the mouth of the North 
Fork; at which place Mr. David Roſs 
has erected iron works upon a large 
ſcale.” At the mouth of this river, on 
the north ſide, ſtands Fort Grainger. 
The river is 150 yards wide, 16 miles 
above the North Fork at Roſs's iron 
works, and nearly 5 above Long-Iſland, 
and in N. lat. 36. 27. W. long. 83. 8. 
See Teuneſſee and Long-Iſland. 

HoLsTON, a ſettlement on the river 
above mentioned, in the State of Ten— 
neſſee, containing 28,649 inhabitants, 
though in the year 1775 it had hardly 


2200; yet its importance during the 


revolution may be conceived, when it is 
known that a great part of thoſe volun- 
teer troops who attacked and deteated 
the Britiſh and tories on King's Moun- 
tain, who were commanded by Colonel 
Ferguſon, came from this country. _ 

The land is generally fertile, but the 
face of the country is much broke. 
Placed between two large mountains, it 
ſeldom ſuffers for want of rain. It 
abounds with iron ore. A capital fur- 
nace and forge have lately been erected 
in Holſton near the Virginia line, a 
bloomery below the mouth of Wataw- 
ga, and another 25 miles above the 
mouth of the French Broad. There 
are ſundry lead mines in the ſettlement, 


one in particular on the French Broad, 


that produces 75 per cent. pure lead. 
Long Ifland on Holſton river is 340 
miles S. W. by W. of Richmond in 
Virginia. : ; : 

Holy Roop, a bay and pond in 
Newfoundland-Iſland. The bay is at 
the head of Conception Bay. 85 

HOMER, a military townſhip in Onon- 
daga county, New-York, on the head 
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waters of the N. W. branch of Chenen- 


go river; 56 of its inhabitants are elec- 
tors. 


HO NA Chir ro, a river which riſes 
in Georgia, in N. lat. 32. between 
Pearl and Looſa Chitto rivers, runs 
ſoutherly 125 miles, and at the town of 
Manca in Weſt-Florida, a few miles 
from its mouth, runs W. to Miftifippi 
river. N. lat. 30.25. 

Hoxpo, Rio, a river of Yucatan, 
which empties into the bay of Hondu- 
ras. This river, by the peace of 1783, 
was the northern boundary of the tract 
ſouthward of Balleſſe river, granted by 
the Spaniards to the Britiſh, to cut and 
carry away logwood. 

HoNDE, a bay on the north fide of 
the iſland of Cuba, weſtward of the Ha- 
vannah. | 

HonpURas, a province. of New 
Spain, having the bay of its name and 
the North Sea on the north; Yucatan 
on the north-weſt; and the Mo quito 


Shore on the north-eaſt; Nicaragua and 


Guatimala on the ſouth, and Vera Paz 
on the welt. It is about 100 leagues 
long and 80 broad. It abounds with 
honey, cotton, fine wool, dye woods 


in particular, and has ſome gold and ſil- 


ver mines. The rivers overflow like 
the Nile, and enrich the land. The air 


is good, except near the lagoons and 


low grounds. The ſoil in many parts 


bears Indian corn thrice a year; and the 


vineyards bear twice a year; for imme- 
diately after the vintage they cut them 
again; and the ſecond grapes are ripe 
before Chriſtmas. Valladolid is the 
chief town, where the governor and bi- 
ſhop reſide. Truxillo is allo a fine town, 
and very ſtrong by nature; and Omoah 


is ſtrongly fortified. The Spaniards 


claim this country; but the Engliſh 
have been long in poſſeſſion of the log- 
wood tract in the Bay of Honduras, cut- 
ing large quantities of it every year. And 
the Moſquito Indians to the eaſt of 
this province have entered into treaties 
with the Engliſh, received them into 
their country, and done them ſeveral ſer- 


_ vices. Beſides, the Spaniards have no 


forts in this bay, or in the country of 
the Moſquitos, only two ſmall towns. 
HoxnDuRas, SEA OF, is that part 
of the North Sea bounded N. by the II- 
land of Cuba, S. by the Moſquito Shore, 
9. W. by the bay of Honduras, W. by 
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the peninſula of Vucatan, N. W. by the 
gulf of Mexico, E. N. E. by Jamaica, 


and the Caribbean Sea. 


HonDURas, Bax OF, noted for cut- 
ting of logwood, as that of Campeachy 
formerly was. It lies in the province 
of the ſame name, and opens betwixt 
Cape Honduras in N. lat. 13. 30. and 
Cape Catoche, the eaſternmoſt point of 
Vucatan in N. lat. 21. 30. The diſ- 
tance between theſe capes is 270 miles. 
The great lake of Nicaragua has an 
outlet into it by the river Anuzelos, or 
Angelos, only navigable by ſmall craft. 
In this bay are ſeveral ſmall iſlands, par- 
ticularly the Pearl Iilands, a little to the 
north, but the pearls fithed up are not 
in ſuch quantities as formerly, nor ſo 
large. Sugar river allo, a ſmall river 
from Veraguas, falls into it. It has its 
name from the quantity of ſugar works, 


with which the country abounds. The 


part of the country where the Engliſh cut 
their logwood is all a flat, and a great 
part of it a morals, with ſeveral lagoons, 
which are very often overflown. The 
cutters amount to 15 or 1600 men; but 
form no regular colony; yet they chooſe 


a chief, who cannot have leſs authority, 


luxury, or emolument, or whoſe ſub- 
jets are more diſobedient. The quan- 
tity of wood annually furniſhed by the 
bay has heen valued at 20,000 tons. 
The Engliſh export only about 6, ooo; 
but the principal branch of the trade was 
lately carried on by the Dutch, whole 
annual clear profit uſed to amount to 
above yo,oool. ſterling. The bay is 
ſprinkled with an infinity of ſhoals, rocks 
and cluſters of drowned iſlands, which 
abound with great numbers of green 
turtle. There are ſeveral channels be- 
tween them, among which a ſhip ſhould 
not venture without an experienced pi- 
lot. The manati is frequently met with 
here, and that called the Jew-fiſh, which 
is ſomething like the cod, but thicker 
in proportion, and much better eating. 
They have very broad ſcales, and ſome 
of them weigh Solbs. | | 

HoNnEYYOER, alake in the Genneſſce 
country in New-York State, weſtward 
of Canandargua Lake, 5 miles long and 
3 broad. | 


HONOMUINIEs, a river in the N. W. 


Territory which runs S. S. eaſterly into 
Puan Bay. Between the head of this 
river and Lake Superior 1s a ſhort portage. 
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Hood's ISLAND, one of the Marque- 
fas Iſlands in the South Sea, fo called by 
its diſcoverer Captain Cock, It lies 
in 9. 26. 5. lat. 5 or 6 icagues N. by 
W. of the exit point of Doman: en. 

Hook IsLAN D. Sce Bombay Flyok. 

HoOOKSET FALLS, or Hookſet le Falls 
in Merrimack river, juſt below the 
mouth of Suncook, 7 miles above Amuſ- 
keag Falls, and 8 nii.es bejow Concord, 
in New-Ham pſhire. 

Hooks TOWER, a village on the welt 
fide of Cheſapeak Bay in "Ma ryland, in 
Baltimore county, 6 miles N. W. of the 
town of Baltimore. 

HookToOwnN, a village on the eaſt 
fide of Cheſapeak Bay, in Talbot county, 
Maryland, lies north of Eaſton, and 8 
W. of Williamſburg, nearly 3 miles 
from each. | 

HooPiR's IsLAN D and STRAITS lie 
en the caſt ſide of Chclapeak Bay, and 
on the S. W. conſt of Dorcheſter county, 
Maryland. The iiland is 7 miles long, 
and 22 broad. 

e 7 CK, a river of New-York 
which falls into the Hudſon from the 
eaſt, ne 8 miles above the city of 
Lanſinburgh. It riſes in Berkſhire 
county, Maſſachuſetts, runs north-weſt- 
erly through Pownal in Vermont, thence 
into New-York State. Its length is 
about 40 miles. The curious mill- ſtream 
called Hudſon's Breok, which falls into 
A north branch of Hooſacky is deſcribed 
in the account of Adams, in Maſſachuſetts, 

HoPE, a village in Suſſex county, 
New-Jericy, on the poſt-road from New- 
town to Eation in Pennſylvania, 16 miles 
S. W. of the former, and 20 N. E. of 
the latter. It is inhabited by about 100 
of the Moravian United Brethren. 


HoPE, a bay on the N. W. coaſt of 


N. America, fo named by Capt. Cook. 
T he entrance of Nootka, or St. George's 
Sound, is ſituated in the eaſt corner of 
Hope Bay, in N. lat. 49. 33. E. long. 
233. 12. 

Hop, a Moravian ſettlement i in Wa- 
chovia, in N. Carolina, in Surry county, 
where is a meeting houſe of the United 
Brethren. 

HoPz, a ſmall iſland in Narraganſet 
Bay, State of Rhode Iſland. | 

HoPK1Ns, or Hophinfuilic, a townſhip 
in Caledonia county, in Vermont, was 
granted to Dr. Hopkins; 11 miles north- 
welt of the upper bar ct the Fiiteen Mile 
Falls in Connecticut river. 
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HOPKINTON, a townſhipin Hilifc. 
rough county, New. H: mpfhire,on Con- 
toochok river, 9 miles 8. W. from its 
confluence with the Merrimack, and di- 
vided from Concord on the eat, by the 
Rockingham county line. It was rt 
ere by Maſſachufetts, was incorpo 

ated in 1765, nd con ans 1,775 inbab- 


- a who are chiefly farmers. II is 


42 miles E. by S. of Charlettown on Con- 
nec icut river, and about 64 WW. by N. 
of Portimouth. 

HOPEINTON, a townſhip in Niddte. 
ſex county, Maſſachuſetts, It Mas in- 
corporated in 1715, and contains 1317 
inhabitants. The rivers Concoit, Pro. 
vidence and Charles receive each of them 
a branch from this town: 1 heje ftrewns 
furniſh teats for 7 01 8 Sriſtmills; a num- 
ber of ſaw-mills, iron-works, &c. 

HOPRIN AON, a towunſhip in Waſhing- 
ton county, Rhode-Ifland, ſituated on 
the weſt line of the St ate, on ſeveral 


rancies 0 vcatuck river. Colt. 
branches of Pa tuck river. It co 


tains 2462 inhabitants,including y ſlaves, 
HoPEWELL, a townſhip in Cumbcr- 
land county, in the Province of New- 


Brunſwick, ſituated cn Chepodie river, 


wich runs eaſterly into a northern arm 
of the Bay of Fundy, and is navigable 
4 or 5 miles. 

HoPEt WELL, the name cf 3 town ips 


in Penntylvania, viz. in York, Hunt- 
ingdon, and Waſhington counties. 


1OPEWELL, a townſhip in Hunter. 
don county, New-Jerley, fituated on 
Delaware river, 14 miles W. oi Prince- 
town, 11 above Trenton and 30 touth- 
weſterly of New-Brunſwick. It con- 
tains 2320 inhabitants, including 233 
ſlaves. Another townſhip of this name 
lies in Cumberland county, in New. 
Jerſey. 

HokN, Cape, the ſouthern extremity 
of Terra de] Fuego, and of South-Ame— 
riea, was firſt failed round in 16416, 21 nd 
the ſtraits were diſcovered in 1643. 8. 


lat. 55. 58. W. long. 67. 21. 


HoRN, an iſland on the coaſt of Wei 
Florida, between Sh ip and Maſſacre 
iflands. Horn iſland is nearly 17 miles 
long and about half a mile wide. I hae 

are more trees on the middle of the 
. than in any other part of it; and 
tor about 3 miles from the eaſt end there 
are no trees at all; but there are a num- 
ber of ſandy billocks. 

HoKkNn-TowN,a village in Maryland, 


| 31 miles from Suowhill, 26 from Drum- 


mond, 
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Virginia, and 168 from Philadelphia. 
HORSENECK-FIt:LD-POINT, a round 
bluff on the coaſt f Greenwich town- 
ſhip in Connecticut, 2 miles E. of the 
New-York line at Byram river, 
HORSENECK, a point of land, on the 
north fide of Long-Ifland, between 
Hog's Neck and Eaſton's Neck. 
HoRSENECK, a town in Fairfield 
county, Connecticut, called by the In- 


dians Pai hom fing, was ſettled in 1680, 


It lies 6 miles N. E. of Rye, in Welſt- 
Cheſter county, New-York State. A 
bloody battle was fought nere between 
the Dutch and the Indians, in 1646. The 
Dutch with great difficulty obtained the 
victory. Great numbers were flain on 
both ſides; and their graves appear to 
this day. It is 53 miles . W. of New 
Haven, and 37 N. E. of New-York city. 

Hog sEN ECE, a village in Eſſex co. 
New- Jerſey, on the ſouthern bank ot Pat- 


faic river above the Little Falls, 4 miles 


8. W. by S. of the town of Patterion. 
HORSHAM, a townſhip in Montgo- 
mery county, Pennſylvania. 
HorToON, a townſhip in King's co. 
Nova-Scotia. Salmon river runs thro' 


Horton, and ſupplies the inhabitants 


with excellent ſalmon. | 

Hosack, or Hooſack, a townſhip in 
Renſſelaer county, New-York, ſituated 
on the eaſtern boundary of the State, 
contains 3035 inhabitants, 419 of whom 
are electors, 

HoTTE, a mountain in the weſtern 
part of the ſouthern penintula of the 
ifland of St. Domingo. 

HoT SPRING. See Virgina. | 

Houcue, La, a little fort ſituated 2 


leagues b-yond the Havannah, in the 


iſland of Cuba. From hence veſſels be- 
gin to diicover La Pain de Matance, a 


mountain whoſe top eſemhles an oven 


or a loaf. It ſerves ſailors to know the 
Bay of Matance by, which is about 14 
leagues from the Havannah. 


Howe, Fort, on St. John's river in 


New-Brunſwick, is capable of contain- 
ing 100 men. | 
HOowE's land, in the South Sea, was 


diſcovered by Captain Wallis, July 30, 


1757. Smoke was ſeen to ariſe from 


it, but no inhabitants could be diſcern- 
ed. S. lat. 16. 46. W. long. 154. 8. 


HouahEIN E, one of the Sccicty 


Iſlands, in the South Sea, S. lat, 16. 
44. W. long. 151. 1. ; 


mond, or Accomack court-houſe, in 
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HowLAND's Ferry, is the narrow: | 


part of the waters that ſeparate Rhode- 
Iſland from the main land. It is about 
a quarter of a mile wide. The bridge 
built acroſs this ſtrait coſt 30, ooo dol- 
lars, and was carried away by a ftorm 
in January, 1796. It is rebuilt. 

Ho us ATONICER, a river of Connec- 
ticut, in the Indian language ignifying 
over the mountain, rites by two ſources; 
the one in Laneſborough, the other in 
Windſor, both in Berkſhire county, 
Maſſachuſetts. Thele branches form a 
junction near Saliſbury, and the river af- 
ter paſſing through a number of towns, 
empties it{-lf into Long-Ifland Sound, 
between Stratford and Milford in Con- 
necticut. It is navigable about 12 miles, 
to Derby. A bar of ſhells, however, 
at its mouth, obſtructs the navigation of 
large veſſels. In this river, between 
Saliſbury and Canaan, is a cataract, 
where the water of the whole river, 
which is 150 yards wide, falls perpen- 


dicularly 60 feet. 


HovusE OF THE DEVIL. See Lake 
Ontario. 

HoUAKILAa, a name by ſome applied 
to the N. E. branch of Illinois river. 
See Theakikt. 

 HUBBARDSTON, a townſhip in Wor- 
ceſter county, Maſſachuſetts, and form- 
ed the N. E. quarter of Rutland, until 
incorporated in 1767, It borders on 
the weſtern part of Wachuſet Hill, and 
contains 933 inhabitants. It is 20 miles 
N. W. of Worccſter, and 60 W. of 
Boſton. 

HUBBARDTON, a ſmall river riſing 
in the N. part of this townſhip, no- 
ticeable only for its 5 falls which furniſh 
excellent mill-ſeats. 

1} UBBERTON, a townſhip in Rutland 
county, Vermont, It contains 404 m- 
habitants, and lies 5o miles N. of Ben- 
nington. 

HupsoNn's Bay took its name from 
Henry Hudſon, who diſcovered it in 
1610, It lies between 55 and 65 degrees 
of N. latitude. The eaſtern boundary 
of the Bay is Terra de Labrador; the 
northern part has a ſtraight coaſt, fa- 
cing the bay, guarded with a line of 
iſles innumerable. A vaſt bay, called 
the Archiwinnipy Sea, lies within it, 
and opens into Hudſon's Bay, by means 
of Gult Hazard, through which the 
Beluga whales paſs in great numbers. 
The entrance of the bay from the At- 


lantic 
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lantic Ocean, after leaving, to the N. 
Cape Farewell and Davis's Straits, is 
between Reſolution Iſles on the north, 
and Button's Iſles, on the Labrador coaſt, 
to the ſouth, forming the eaſtern ex- 
tremity of Hudſon's Straits. The coaſts 
are very high, rocky and rugged at top; 
in ſome places precipitous, but ſome. 
times exhibit extenſive beaches. The 
iflands of Saliſbury, Nottingham, and 
Digges are very lotty and naked. The 
depth of water in the middle of the bay 
1s 140 fathoms. From Cape Churchill 
to the ſouth end of the hay, are regular 
foundings; near the thore, ſhallow, with 
muddy or ſandy bottom. To the north- 
ward of Churchill, the ſoundings are 
wregnlar, the bottom rocky, and in ſome 


parts the rocks appear above the ſurface 


at lo water. Hudſon's Bay is reckon- 
ed about 300 leagues wide, from north 
to ſouth. Its breadth is unequal, being 
about 130 leagues where broadeſt; but 
it grows narrower at both extremities, 
being not much above 35 leagues in 
ſome places. In the account of New- 
Britain, we have given a general account 
of the Hudſon's Bay Companies ſettle- 
ments on both ſides of James's Bay, 
Tie commerce in the countries adja- 
cent to this inland ſea is in the hands of 


an exclufive Britiſh Company of its 


name, who employ only four ſhips, and 


130 ſeamen. The torts, Prince of | 


Wales, Churchill river, Nelſon, New 
Severn, and Albany, are garriſoned by 
»?6 men. The French, in 1782, took 
and deftroyed theſe ſettlements, &c. 
faid to amount to the value of £ 500,000 
tterling. The Company's exports are 
to the amount of F. 16, ooo, moſtly the 
drugs of the market, which produce re- 
turns, chicfly in beaver {kins and rich 
furs, to the value of £.29,000 ; yield- 
mg government a clear revenue of 
9. 3734. 
Hudſon's Bay. The ſkins and furs 
procured ' by this trade, when manu- 
tactuted, afford articles for trading 
with many nations of Europe to great 
advantage. oY 
Hupsos's STRAIT, or Frobiſber's 
Nliſtalem Strait, which leads into Hud- 
ſen's Bay, in a weſterly courſe is 76 
miles wide, betwe:n Cape Chidley and 
the S. point of Reſolution Iſland. 
Hupsox's Houss, one of the Hud- 
ſon's Bay Company's factories in N. 


America, lics on the S. W. fide of Suſ- 
b 


This includes the fiſhery in 


and Champlain. 
eaſterly it approaches within 6 or 8 
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kaſhawan river, 100 miles eaſt of Man. 
cheſter Houſe, and 167 S. E. by E. ot 
Buckingham Houſe. N. lat 53. o. 32. 
W. long. 106. 27. 20. | 

HupsoON RivER paſſes its whole 
courſe in the State of New-York, and is 
one of the largeſt and fineſt rivers in 
the United States. It riſes in a mountain- 
ous country, between the lakes Ontario 
In its courſe fouth- 


miles of lake George; then, after a ſhort 
courle E. turns ſoutherly, and receives 
the Sacondaga from the S. W. which 
heads in the neighbourhood of Mohawk 
river. The courſe of the river thence 
to New-York, where it empties into 
York Bay, is very uniformly S. 12. or 
15 W. Its whole length is about 250 
miles.. From Albany to lake George is 
65 miles. This diſtance, the river is 
navigable only for batteaux, and has 


two portages, occaſioned by falls, of 


half a mile each. The banks of Hud- 
ſon's river, eſpecially on the weſteru 


fide, as far as the highlands extend, are 


chiefly rocky cliffs. The paſlage thro? 
the highlands, which is 16 or 18 miles, 
affords a wild romantic ſcene. In this 
narrow. paſs, on each fide of which the 
mountains tower to a great height, the 
wind, if there he any, is collected and 
compreſſed, and blows continually as 
through a bellows ; veſſels, in paſſing 
through it are often obliged to lower 
their fails. The bed of this river, which 
is deep and ſmooth to an aſtoniſhing 
diſtance, through a hilly, rocky coun- 
try, and even through ridges of ſome of 
the higheſt mountains in the United 
States, muſt undoubtedly have been pro- 
duced by ſome mighty convulſion in na- 
ture. The tide flows a few miles above 
Albany, which is 160 miles from New- 
York. It is navigable for {loops of 80 
tons to Albany, and for ſhips to Hud- 
ſon. Ship navigation to Albany is in- 
terrupted by a number of iſlands, and 


 ſhoals 6 or $ miles below the city, call- 


ed the Owerfaugh, It has been in con- 
templation to confine the river to one 


channel, by which means it will be deep- 


ened, and the difficulty of approaching 
Albany with veſſels of a larger ſize, be 
removed. About 60 miles above New- 
York the water becomes freſh. The 
river is ſtored with a variety of fiſh, 
which renders a ſummer paſſage to Al- 
bany, delightful and amuling to 9 

. f who 
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who are fond of angling. The advan- 
tages of this river tor carrying on the 
fur trade with Canada, by means of the 
lakes, are very great. Its conveniences 
for internal commerce are fingula.ly 
happy. The produce of the remotelt 
farms is eaſily and ſpeedily conveyed to 
2 certain and profitable market, and at 
the lowelt expenſe. In this reſpect, 
New-York has greatly the advantage 
of Philadelphia. A great proportion of 
the produce of Pennſy lvania, is carried 
to market in waggons, over a great ex- 
tent of country, ſome of which is rough; 
hence it is that Philadelphia is crowded 
with waggons, carts, horſes and their 
drivers, to do the {ame buſineſs that is 
done in New-York, where all the pro- 
duce of the country is brought to mar- 
ket by water, with much lets ſhew and 
parade. But Philadelphia has other ad- 
vantages, to compenlate for this natu- 
ral defect. The increaſing population 
of the fertile lands upon the northern 
branches of the Hudſon, muſt annually 
increaſe the amazing wealth that 1s con- 
veyed by its waters to New-York, The 
northern and weſtern canals, when com- 
pleted will be of incalculable advantage 
to the trade of this State. 

Hupso0N's RIVER, abroad but ſhort 
river emptying into Cheſapeak Bay, in 
Dorcheſter county, Maryland. Hill's 
Point, N. E. of it, ſhapes the broad 
mouth of the river. | 
_ HvupsoxN Ciry, a port of entry and 
polt-town, ſituated in Columbia county, 


New-York, on the eaſt nde of Hudſon's 


river 30 miles S. by E. of Albany, and 
; pendous mountains, called the Katts 


132 north of New-York city. The 
limits of the corporation include a ſquare 
mile, and its privileges as a port of en- 
try extend no farther, In the autumn 
of 1783, Meflrs. Seth and Thomas Jen- 
kins, from Providence, in the State of 
Rhode-Ifland, fixed on the unſettled 
ipot, whereon this city ſtands, for a 
town, to which the city is navigable for 
veſſels of any ſize. The city is laid out 
into large ſquares, bordering on the 
river, and divided into 30 lots. Other 
adventurers were admitted to propor- 
tions, and the town was laid out in 
{quares, formed by ſpacious ſtreets, 
croſſing each other at right angles, 
Each ſquare contains 30 lots, two deep, 


divided by a 20 feet alley, Each lot is 
59 fect in trout, and 120 feet in depth. 


In the ſpiing ot 1734, ſeveral houſes and 
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ſtores were erected. The increaſe of 
the town from this period to the ſpring 
of 1786, two years only, was aſtoniſli- 
ingly rapid, and reflects great honour 
upon the enterpriſing and perſevering 
ſpirit of the original founders. In the 
ſpace of time juſt mentioned no leſs 
than 150 dwelling-houſes beſides ſhops, 
barns and other buildings, four ware- 
huules, ſeveral. wharves, ſpermacets 
works, a covered rope-walk, and one 
of the beſt diſtilleries in America, were 
erected, and 1,500 ſouls collected on a 
{pot, which three years before, was im- 
proved as a farm, and but two years be- 
tore began to be built. Its increaſe 
ſince has been very rapid; a printing- 
office has been eſtabliſlied, and ſeveral 
public buildings have been erected, be- 
ſides dwelling houſes, ſtores, ; &c. The 
inhabitants are plentifully, and conve- 
niently ſupplied with water, brought to 
their cellars in wooden pipes, from a 
ſpring two miles fem the town. Tt 
has a large hay to the ſouthward, ard 
tands on an eminence from which are 
extenſive and delightful views to the 
N. W. N. and round that way to the 
S. E. conſiſting of hills and vallics, va- 
riegated with woods and orchards, 
corn-fields and meadows, with the riv- 
cr, which is in molt places a mile over, 
and may be ſeen a conſiderable diſtance 
to the northward, forming a numher of 
bays and creeks. From the S. E. to the 
S. W. the city is ſcreened with hills, at 
different diſtances, and welt atar off 
over the river and a large valley, the 
proſpect is bounded by a chain of ftu- 


Kill, running to the W. N. W. which 
add magnificence and ſublimity to the 
whole ſcene. Upwards of 1200 flcighs 


entered the city daily, for ſeveral days 


together, in February, 1786, loaded 
with grain of various kinds, boards ſhin- 
gies, ſtaves, hoops, iron ware, ſtone for 
building, fire-wood, and ſundry articles 
of proviſion for the market, from which 
lome idca may be formed of the advan- 
tage of its ſituation, with reſpect to the 
country adjacent, which is every way 
extenſive and fertile, particularly weit- 
ward, The original proprictors of 
Hudſon, offered to purchaſe a tract of 
land adjoining the fouih part of the 
city of Albany, and wes conſtrained, by 
a refuſal of the propoſit ion, to become 
competitors {gr the commerce of the 
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northern country, when otlierwiſe they 
would have added great wealth and con- 
ſequence to Albany, There is a bank 


| here, called Bank of Columbia, whoſe 
capital may not exceed 160,000 dollars. 


It is compoſed of 400 ſhares, at 400 dol- 
lars each. Hudton city is governed by 
a mayor, recorder, 4 aldermen, 4 aſſiſt- 
ants, and a number of other officers. 
The number of inhabitants in Hud ſon 
Tawnſhip, by the cenſus of 1790, a- 
mounted to 2,584, including 193 flaves ; 


and it appears by the State cenſus of 


1796 that 338 of the inhabitants are 
electors. Hudſon city is 4 miles 8. 
W. of Claverack; 47 north of Pough- 
keepſie; and 43 ſouth of Lanſinburg. 

HUGHESBURG, a town in Northum- 
berland county, Pennſylvania, called al- 
fo Cataweſſy, being fituated at the 
mouth of Cataweſſy creek, 25 miles N. 
E. of Sunbury. It contains about 60 
han ſome houſes, and a meeting-houſe 
for Friends. It is 144 miles N. W. of 
Philadelphia. N. lat. 40. 54. 

HULL, an inconſiderable town in Suf— 
folk county, on the ſouth fide of Boſton 
harbour, Maſſachuletts, containing 120 
inhabitants. On the fort on the eaſt 
Hill there is a well ſunk go feet, which 
commonly has 80 odd fect of water. 


HumMas, an Indian village on the eaſt 


fide of Miſſiſippi river in Louiſiana, 60 
miles above New-Orleans. [he Hu- 
mas were formerly a conſiderable na- 
tion, but about 1770 were reduced to 
about 25 warriors. The Alabamas, 
whoſe viilages are near thoſe of the Hu- 
mas, had, at the above period, about 30 
warriors, and followed the French here 


- when they abandoned the poſt on Ala- 


bama river in 1762. The Chetimachas 
have about 27 warriors. 


HUMBER, a river of Newfoundland 


Ifland, which empties into the gulf of 
St. Lawrence through the bay of Iſlands. 

HUMMEL's Town, a-thriving town 
in Dauphine county, Pennſylvania, con- 
taining a German Lutheran church and 


about 9o houſes; ſituated on the ſouth 


ſide of Swetara creek, 6 miles north of 
Middletown, 10 E. by N. of Harriſ- 
burg, and 100 weſt north- weſt of Phi- 
ladelphia. | 2 
HUNGERFORD, a townſhip in Frank- 
Iin county, Vermont, containing 40 in- 
habitants, 7 miles ſouth of the Canada 
line and 14 eaſt of Lake Champlain. 
HUNGER CREEK, a ſtream which car- 


| ries the various water machinery, in the 
new and thriving manufacturing tow: 


HUN 


of Hamilton, between Albany and 
ScheneAady, New-York. 

HUNTER, FORT, 21 miles weſt of 
Schenectady, on the ſouth ſide of Mo. 
hawk river, at the mouth of Schohary 
Creek, over which a bridge is about t 
be built. Here is an old church built 
in the reign ol * Ann, and 3 or 4 
houles. At this place was the Old Mo. 
hawk town, which was abandoned by 
that nation as late as the ſpring of 1790. 
Theile Indians had made conſiderable 
advances in civilization could general. 
ly ipeak the Engliſh language, and num- 
bers of them made profeſſion of their 
faith in the Chriſtian religion. In the 
church which is now ſtanding, they ule 
to attend public worſhip in the Epiſco- 
pal form. Theſe Indians are now {«t- 
tied, a part of them on Grand river, «3 
northern water of Lake Erie, and a part 
of them in another part of Upper Ca- 
nada. None of this nation now re- 
main in the United States. The father 
of the only remaining family was drown- 
ed in 1788. EE: 

HUNTERDON County, in New- Jerſey, 
is bounded N. by that of Morris, E. by 
Somerſet. S. E. by Burlington, S. W. 
and W. by Delaware river, which ſcpa— 
rates it from the State of Penntylvania, 
and N. W. by Suſſex county. It 1: 
about 40 miles long, and 32 broad, 
divided into 10 townſhips, and contain; 
20,253 inhabitants, including 1,381 
ſlapes. On the top of Muſkonstcong 
mountain in this county, is a noted me- 
dicinal ſpring, much reſorted to. It 11- 
ſues from the fide of a mountain into an 
artificial reſervoir, tor the accomui- 
tion of thoſe who wiſh to bathe in, «5 
well as to drink, the waters. It is 3 
ſtrong chalybeate. Trenton is the chict 
town. | 

HUNTERSTOWN, a village of Penn- 
ſylvania, ſituated in York county, 25 
miles W. by S. of Vork- Town. 

HUNTINCG CREEK, in Virginia, runs 
ealt into Patowmack river, at the fout! 
corner of the territory of Columbia. 

HUNTING-CREEK-T OWN, a village 
in the northern part of Dorcheſter coun- 
ty, Maryland; 14 miles N. N. W. . 
Vienna, 16 S. by W. of Denton, and 18 
N. E. of Cambridge. 3 

HUNTINGDON College. See Georgio- 

HUNTINGDON, an extenſive and 

mountainous 


1 
mountainous county in Pennſylvania, 
bounded N. and N. W. by Lycoming 
county, E. and N. E. by Mifflin, S. E. 
by Franklin, S. and 8. W. by Bedford 
and Somerſet, and weſt by Weſtmore- 
land, It is about 75 miles long and 39 
broad; contains 1,432,960 acres of 
land, divided into 7 townthips, which 
contain 7,565 inhabitants. Limeſtone, 
iron ore and lead are found here. A 
furnace and two forges manufacture 
conſiderable quantities of pig and bar 
iron, and hollow ware; large works 
have allo been eſtabliſhed for manutac- 
turing of lead, Chief town, Hunting- 
don. 8 

HUNTINGDON, the capital of the 
above county, ſituated on the N. E. 
fide of Juniatta river, and at the mouth 


— \ 


of Standing Stone creek, 30 miles from 


the mouth of Juniatta, contains about 
90 houſes, a court-houſe, and gaol. It 
is about 23 miles W. S. W. of Lewis 
Town, and 184 W. N. W. of Phila- 
delphia. | 
HUNTINGDON, a poſt-town on the 


north fide of Long Ifland, New-York, 


{ituated at the head of a bay in Suffolk 
county, which ſets up ſouth from the 
ſound, contains about 70 houſes, a Pre- 
byterian and Epiſcopal] church. It is 
38 miles E. by N. of New-York city. 
It is oppoſite to Norwa'!k in Connecti- 
cut, and contains 3,260 inhabitants; of 
theſe, 552 are electors, 213 flaves. 
HUT NDO, a townſhip in York 
county, Pennſylvania. | 
HUNTINGTON, a townſhip in Fair- 
field county, Connecticut, ſeparated 
trom Derby on the north-eaſt by Strat- 
ford river. | 
Hux'rinG-Town, a village on the 
welt ſide of Cheſapeak bay in Mary- 
land, fituated on the 8. E. tide of Hunt- 
ing Creek, in Calvert county, 3 miles 
N. by W. of Prince Frederick, and 22 
E. N. E. of Port Tobacco. 
HUNTSBURG, a townthip in Frank- 


lin county, in Vermont. It is ſituated 


on the Canada line, having 46 inhabit- 
ants, 

_ HUNTSVILLE, a poſt-town in North- 
Carolina, 10 miles from Bethania, and 
16 trom Rockford. 

HURLEY, a townſhip in Ulſter coun- 
ty, New-York, containing 847 inhabit- 
ants; of whom 116 are electors, and 
245 flaves. The compact part con- 
tains about 30 bouſes, ſituated on Eſo- 


HY-C- 


pus Rill, about 5 miles from the welt 


bank of Hudſon's river, and 100 north 


of New-York. The lands around it 
are low and fertile, but infeſted with 
wild onions. 

HURON, one of the five principal 
northern lakes. It lies between 43. 30. 
and 47. 30. N. lat. and betwecn $0. 45. 
and 84. 45. W. long. and is reckoned 
to be upwards of 1000 miles in circum- 
ference. The fiſh are of the ſame kind 
as in Lake Superior, and it communi- 
cates with that lake through the ſtraits 
of St. Marie on the N. W. with Michi- 
gan on the W. and with Erie on the S8. 
It is of a triangular ſhape, and on the 8. 


W. part is Saguinum or Sagana bay, 380 


miles in length, and about 18 or 20 in 
breadth z the other moſt remarkable bay 
is Thunder Bay; which ſec—alto fre 
IManatauin Iiand, and Michillimał hiu- 
ack, On the banks of the lake are 
found amazing quantities of ſand cher= 


ries. The land bordering on the weſt- 


ern ſhore of the lake is greatly inferior 
in quality to that on Lake Erie, It is 
mixed with ſand and {mail ſtones, and 
is principally covered with pines, birch, 
and ſome oaks; but a little diſtance 
from the lake the ſoil is very luxuriants 
Twenty years ago, part of the Indian 
nations, called Chepaways and Ottawas, 
who inhabited round Saguinum, bay and 
on the banks of the lake could turnifh 
200 warriors; and tiioie of the latter 
nation, who lived on the E. fide of Lake 
Michigan, 21 miles from Michillimak- 
kinack could turnith 200 warriors. 

HuRON, a ſmall river oi the N. W. 
territory, which, after a courſe of 33 
miles, falls into Lake St. Clair from the 
N. W. Gnadenhuctten lies on this ri- 
ver. Alſo the name of another ſmall 
river in the lame territory, which runs 
N. eaſtward into lake Eric, 40 miles 
weſtward of Cayahoga, and 1 ; S. E. of 
the month of danduſky Lake. 

HYanis RoaD. See Baruſtable, in 
Mafſichutetts. 

HyDE, a maritime county in News- 
bern dilirift, North Carolina; bouaded 
E. by the occan, W. by Beaufort coun- 
ty, N. by Tyrrel, and S8. by Carterst. 


It contains 4120 inhabitants, of whom 


1043 are ſlaves. 

Hyco-oTEE, or Hycoo, a mail 
river which empties into the Dan, about 
4 miles above the mouth of Stauutua 


| river. 
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HD ES ARE, a townſhip in Orleans 
county, in Vermont, containing 43 in- 
habitants. It is 25 miles S. of the Ca- 
nada line, and 26 north by eaſt of Ben- 
nington. | 


SY 


AGO. See Jago, or Yago. 
IATA, a bay on the coalt of Chili. 

IBBERVILLE, a river or rather a fort 
of natural canal, of W. Florida, which, 
when the Miſſiſippi overflows, and is 
high enough to run into it, (which is 
generally in the months of May, June, 
and July) forms a communication for 
veſſels drawing three or four feet, from 


the Miſſifippi to the gulph of Mexico, 


and Pontchartrain. This canal, which 
has been dignified with the name of 
river, is dry all the reſt of the year. It 
Is a mile below a village of Alabama In- 
dians, 35 miles from the ſettlements of 
Point Coupee, 99 W. by N. of New- | 
Orleans, 204 N. W. of the Balize, and 
270 W. of Penſacola, by the above 
lakes. It receives the river Amit, or 
Amite, from the northward, which is 
navigable for batteaux to a conſiderable 
diſtance. . | 
ICaqQuE POINT, on the E. end of th 
iſland of St. Domingo, lat. 19. 2. 
ICHUA-TOWN, in the Geneſſce coun- 
try in the State of New-York, is an In- 
dian village at the mouth of Ichua 


Alleghany river. It is 60 miles eaſterly 
of Fort Erie, 70 E. by S. of La Boeui, 
and 67 S. W. by S. of Hartford on Ge- 
neflee river. | 

ICUNADA DE BARRUGAN, a town on 
the river La Plata, in S. America. See 
Buenos Apres. | 

Icy CaPE is the north-weſternmoſt 
head land of N. America, fituated in the 
Northern ocean. Between this cape 


into Behring's Straits, which lead from 
the Northern into the Pacific ocean. 
IGNAC1o, ST. a town in the eaſtern 
part of Peru, and on the N. fide of A- 
mazon river. | 
IGORNACHOIX, a bay in the ifland 


of Newfoundland, ſouthward of St. | 


John's Bay. | 
ILEIGNES, or St. Charles, a town 
on the S. fide of the itland of St, Do- 


ILL 
mingo, and 200 fathoms from the city 
of St. Domingo. It is inhabited by 
emigrants from the Canary Iſlands, and 
has a few ſtreets which run from the 
four cardinal points, and cut each other 
at right angles. The inhabitants are 
| the moſt induſtrious people in the Spa- 


. } niſh part of the iſland. 


| TLHE0s, a'captainſhip S. of that called 
Bay of All-Saints, and in the middle 
diviſion of Brazil, Chief town, Paya. 
ltheos, the capital of the above province, 
ſtands about 30 leagues N. E. of Porto 
| Seguro, and as far 8. W. of the Bay of 
All-Saints. It is watered by a river 
of the ſame name, and contains about 
200 families. S. lat. 15. 40. W. lon. 
34. 28, | | 
ILLINOIS, a large navigable river of 
the N. W. Territory, formed by the con- 
fluence of the rivers Plein, and Theaki- 
ki, in 41. 48. N. lat. and in 88. 42. W. 
longitude. This noble branch of the 
Miſſiſippi, after running a ſerpentine 
S. W. courſe, through an extenſive 
country of rich, fertile land, and receiv- 
ing a vaſt number of rivers from 20 to 
100 yards wide, which are navigable 
for boats from 15 to 180 miles, approach- 
es within 5 miles of the Miſſiſippi; from 
thence running eaſtward about 12 miles, 
it pays its tribute by a mouth 400 yards 
wide, in 38. 40. N. lat. and in 92. 12. 
W. longitude; oppoſite the large cave, 
176 miles above the Ohio and 18 ahove 
the Miſſouri. The lands on the banks 
of the Illinois, particularly thoſe on the 
S. E. fide, are perhaps as fertile as any 
part of North-America. They produce 
in the moſt luxuriant plenty, wheat, rye, 
Indian corn, peas, beans, flax, hemp, 
tobacco, hops, grapes, apples, pears, 
peaches, dying roots, medicinal plants, 
Kc. Here alſo grow large foreſts, 
of hickory, oak, cedar, mulberry trees, 
&c. Savannas, or natural meadows 
are both numerous and extenſive. In 
the foreſts are great variety of animals, 
as buffaloes, deer, &c. and in the rivers 
are plenty of fiſh, particularly cat, carp, 
and perch, of an enormous ſize, Such 
is the abundance of wild grapes in this 
country, that in the year 1769, the 
French planters upon this river made 
above 110 hhds. of ſtrong wine, from 
theſe grapes. On the north-weſtern | 
fide of this river is a coal mine, which 
extends for half a mile along the mid- 


dle of its banks, and about the ſame diſ- 
i | tance 
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munication with lake Michigan, by 


' which do not exceed 4 miles. 


lake is only a dilatation of the river, and 
is ſituated about 240 miles below the 


IND 


ponds, 199 yards in circumference, and 
ſeveral feet in depth. The water is 
ſtagnant and of a yellowiſh colour; but 
the French and natives make a good falt 
from it. The Illinois furniſhes a com- 


Chicago river, between which and the 
Illinois are two portages, the length of 
The 
whole length of the river from the ſource 
of Theakiki, which is but a ſhort diſ- 
tance from the river St. Joſeph, oppo- 
ſite to Fort St. Joſeph on the north, is 
480 miles. The Indians have ceded to 
the United States, by the treaty of 
Greenville, in 1795, a tract of land 12 
miles ſquare, at or near the mouth of 
the Illinois; allo a tract 6 miles ſquare, 
at the Old Piarias fort and village near 
the ſouth end of Tllinois Lake. That 


ſource of Theakiki, and 43 below the 
Halt Ponds. It is 20 miles long and 5 
miles broad in the middle. 

ILLI Sols Indians inhabit near Caho- 
kia on the Mifſiippi. Warriors 260. 

IMPERIALE, acity of Chili in South- 
America, 6 leagues from the South Sea, 
having the river Cauten to the ſouth 
and another river to the weſt, both na- 
vigable. Tt is ſituated on a riſing ſteep 
neck of land, hard to be aſcended. In 
1690, it was taken by the Indians, after 
a year's ſiege ; moſt of the inhabitants 
having periſhed by famine. They 
burnt the town, and then laid ſiege to 
Soſorno. In this war Valdivia, Argol, 
Sancta Cruz, Chilla, and Villa Rica 
were taken. After which they became 
jo confident of their ſtrength, that they 
fought the Spaniards bravely, and in 
ſome meaſure revenged the cruelties 
they had committed upon their country- 
men. The Spaniards afterwards built 
a town here called Conception; which 
lee. S. lat. 38. 42, W. lang. 73. 25. 
Ix aua, Great aud Little, two fm ll 
iſlands in the Windward Paſſage, N. W. 
of the ifland of St. Domingo, and N. E. 
of the iſland of Cuba. ; 

INATTENDUE Hand, (the Gower 
land of Carteret) to named by Sur- 
ville, lies on the north fide of the iſlands 
of Arſacides, 20. 4. ealt of Port Praſlin. 
I cat, a ſouthern branch of Amazon 
diver in S. America. - | | 


tance below the coal mine are two (alt | 


the year 1763. 


INDEPENDSNCE MOUNT, is ſituated | 
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on the ſtrait through which the waters 
of Lake George and Eaſt Bay flow in- 
to Lake Champlain, in the N. W. part of 
the town of Orwell in Rutland county, 
Vermont, and oppoſite to Ticonderoga. 

INDIAN Bay lies on the weſt fide of 
Bonaviſta Bay, in Newfoundland Iſland. 

INDIAN OLD Tow, a town in Lin- 
coln county, in the Diſtrict of Maine, 
ſituated on an iſland in Penobſcot river, 
juſt above the Great Falls, and about 
60 below the Forks. Here are about 
100 families, who are Roman Catholics, 
the remains of the Penobſcot tribe, and 
the only Indians who reſide in the Diſ- 
trict of Maine. They live together in 
a regular ſociety, and are increaſing in 
number; the Sachems having laid an 
injunction on the young people to mar- 
ry early. In a former war, this tribe had 


their lands taken from them; hut at the 


commencement of the American revo- 
lution, the Provincial Congreſs grant- 
ed them a tra& of land, 12 miles wide, 
interſected in the middle by the river. 
They have a right, in preference to any 
other tribe, to hunt and fith as far as the 


mouth of the bay of Penobſcot extends. 


In their town is a decent church with a 
bell; and a prief reſides among them 
to adminiſter the ordinances. 

INDIAN ORCHARD, a tract of land in 
Northampton county, Pennſylvania, on 
the W. ſide of Delaware river, on the 
river Lexawacſein. 

INDiaNa, a territory in Virginia, ly- 
ing between Ohio river and the Laurel 
Mountain, containing about 34 millions 
of acres. It is nearly of a triangular 
form, and extends in length from the 
Pennſylvania line to the waters of the 
Little Kanhaway. It was granted to 
Samuel Wharton, William Trent, and 
George Morgan, eſquires, and a few 
other perſons, in the y-ar 1768, by the 
Shawaneſe, Delaware and Huron tribes 
of Indians, as a compenſation for loſſes 
to the amount of 3 3,9161. 108. Sd. cur- 
rency, which theſe people had ſuſtained 
by the depredations of the Indians, in 
It is a valuable tract of 
land; but the title of the proprietors, 
tho* pronounced good by a Committee 


| of Congreſs in 1782, is at preſent embar- 


rafled in conſequence of the revolution, 
IxpiAxE, a {mall harbour in the iſland 
of Cape Breton. 

IxDIAN RIVER, or Cypreſs S amp, 
lies partly iu the States of Maryland and 
Delaware. 
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Delaware. This moraſs extends 6 miles | moulder away, and diſappear, Th 
from eaſt to weſt, and nearly 12 from | moſt numerous tribes are at the greateſt 
north to ſouth, including an area of | diſtance from the ſettlements of the 
nearly 50,000 acres of land. The whole | whites, and it is very certain that in pro- 
of this ſwamp is a high and level haſon, portion to their diſtance they are unac- 
very wet, though undoubtedly the high- | quainted with the ule of fire- arms. All 
eſt land on that part of the coaſt. Falſe | the nations north of lake Superior, and 
Cape, at the mouth of Indian river, and | thoſe beyond the Miſſiſippi, ule only 
the N. E. part of Cedar Neck is in 38. | bows and arrows, ſo that when their 
| 35. 15. N. lat. and 114 miles ſouth of | ſcattered fituation is conſidered, the va- 
1 the light- houſe at Cape Henlopen. Ce- | rious cuſtoms and ſuperſtitions which 
| dar Swamp contains a great variety of | it would be neceſſary to reconcile, in 
plants, trees, wild beaſts, birds, and | order to produce unity of action, and 
reptiles. | = . | what a ſmall proportion of them have 
INDIAN RIVER, on the eaſt coaſt of | the apparatus, or underſtand the ule of 
the peninſula of E. Florida, riſes a ſhort | muſquetry, or poſſeſs reſources to enable 

| diſtance from the ſea- coaſt, and runs | them to carry on laſting hoſtilities againk 
from north to ſouth, forming a kind of | the power of the United States, it muſt 
inland paſſage for many miles along the | be obvious that even partial defeats of 
coaſt. It is alſo called Rio Ays, and | the tederal troops will haſten their ruin, 
has on the north ſide of its mouth the | notwithſtanding the wonderful dexteri- 
* point El Palmer, on the ſouth that of the | ty and intrepidity which they exhibited 
ö Leech. N. lat. 27. 30. W. long. 80. 40. | in ſeveral ations with the regular troops 
INDIAN River, Diſtrict of Maine, a | in the late war. But this neither is nor 
ſmall arm of the ſea, between Chandler*s | ought to be the wiſh of the inhabitants 


AS. * 
. 


[* and Pleaſant river. _ of the United States; they ought to 
15 IxDIAN ISLAND. See Penobſcat Rixer. teach them the bleſſings of peace, and 
* InDians. The amount of Indian | curb the exorbitant luſt of farther ex- 
. population, in America can only be | tent of territory. | 

5 | gueſſed at. The new diſcovered iflands | A liſt of Indian tribes, in Imlay's 


{+ in the South Sea, and part of the N. W. Hiſtory of Kentucky, makes the aggre- 

„ coaſt are probably the moſt populous. | gate number leſs than 60,000 who 1 
. The beſt informed have conjectured the | inhabit the country from the gulf ct » 
8 number of aboriginal inhabitants, or In-. Mexico on both ſides of the Miſſiſippi, 3 
4.5 | dians, in America, to be under two mil- | to the gulph of St. Lawrence, and as 

0 lions and a half. The decreaſe ſince | far weſt as the country has been ge. 

. | the diſcovery of America, has been | nerally explored, that is, to the head 

. amazing: At that period, the iſland of | water of the Miſſiſippi, and from thence 
Hiſpaniola alone contained at leaft a | a good way up the Miſſouri, and between 

million of inhabitants; Bartholomew | that river and Santa Fe. To give any 

* de las Caſas eftimated the number at | account of the nations farther ſouth, far 

0 three millions. Millions were buried in | leſs in S. America, would be a taſk be- 


HK the mines or hunted to death by the | yond all bounds ; the chief of theſe are | 
5 Spaniards, both on the iſlands and con- noticed under their reſpective names: f 
"Y tinent. In the northern parts of Ame The population of the Indian nations ] 
4 rica, numbers were doubtleſs deſtroyed | in the ſouthern parts of the United E \, 
x in forming the Engliſh, Dutch, and | States, ſomewhat different from Im- = , 
1 French colonies; but notwithſtanding | lay, is, according to Mr. Purcell, who W j 

the ruptures between the coloniſts and | reſided among them in 1780, as fol- n 
the Indians, very few comparatively pe- lows: | W «5 
riſhed by war. Famine, and its com- . Sun men. Total. = o 
panion the peſtilence, frequently deſtroy | Mulcogees, commonly in 
whole tribes. The diſcaſes allo intro] called Creexs 5,860 17,80 di 
duced by the Europeans, have made | Cha&taws 8 45131 13,423 BY: 
| great have ck; the fpiritous liquors in | Chickaſaws - 575 2,290 mi 
"of the uſe of which they have been initiat- | Cherokees = 2,80 3, 550 to 
ed by the whites, prove perhaps moſt | Catabaws - - 150 490 1 Ne: 
of all repugnant to population. They — — W luc 
walle as 4he Europcans advance ; they 13,516 > n, 
| | | e ; 
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eſtabliſhed among them in 1777. The 
whites incorporated among them are 


few in number, and lead a vagabond 
life, going from tribe to tribe as their 


reſtleſs diſpoſition leads them. The in- 
creaſe of population is conſiderably 
checked by the quantities of adulterat- 


ed and poiſonous ſpirituous liquors, and 


the venereal diſtemper introduced a- 
mong them by the whites, | 
Major-Gen. Anthony Wayne, put an 
end to the deſtructive war with the In- 
dians by a treaty of peace and friendſhip 
concluded at Greenville Aug. 3, 1795, 
which was ratified by the Preſident of 
the United States, Dec. 22, 1795, 
The Indian tribes ſigned the treaty in 
the following order : Wyandots, Dela- 
awares, Shawanoes,Ottawas,Chipawas, 
Ottawa, Patawatames of the river of 
St. Joleph, Patawatames of Huron, 
Miamies, Miamis and Eel River, Eel 
River tribe, Miamis, Kickapoos and 
Kaſkaſhias, Delawares of Sanduſky, 
and ſome of the Six Nations living at 
Sanduſky. Theſe In lians ceded to the 
United States various tracts of land from 
2 to 12 miles ſquare near the different 
poſts in the N. W. Territory. The 
United States delivered to the Indian 
tribes above named in goods to the va- 


lue of 20,000 dollars; and agreed to 
deliver in goods to the value of 9, 500 | 


dollars annually, for ever. The portion 
which each tribe is to receive will be 
feen in the account of the particular 
nation or tribe. 


Little is yet known of the Indians in 


the interior parts of North-America. 
In 1792, Mr. Stewart, ſaid to be in the 
employ of the Britiſh court, returned 
trom four years travels through the 
hitherto unexplored regions to the weſt- 
ward. Taking his courſe welt-ſouth- 


BF welterly from the poſts on the lakes, 
| he penetrated to the head of the Miſſou- 
11, and from thence due W. to within 


500 miles of the ſhores of the Pacific 
ocean, He joined the interior Indians 
un leveral battles againſt the ſhore In- 
dians, all which coming ſhort of his ob- 
ject, the procuring a peace, ſo that he 
might explore the continent from ſea 


ds ſea; after ſome ſtay, he returned 
IF wearly by the ſame route he had pur- 
| wed in going out. Beyond the Miſſou- 
8 Mr, Stewart met with many power- 


The above red nations have increaſed 
in a ſmall degree fince the general peace 
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ful nations, in general hoſpitable and 
courteous. The Indian nations he vi- 
ſited weſtward, appeared to be a poliſh- 
ed and civilized people, having towns 
regularly built, and being in a ſtate of 
ſociety not far removed from that of 
the Europeans, and only wanting the 


| uſe of iron and ſteel to be perfectly fo. 


They are always clad in ſkins cut in an 
elegant manner, and in many reſpects 
preferable to the garments in uſe among 
the whites. Adjacent to theſe nations 


| is a vaſt ridge of mountains, which may 


be called the Alleghany of the weſtern 
parts of America, and ſerves as a barri- 
er againſt the too frequent incurſions of 
the coaſt Indians, who entertain a mor- 
tal antipathy to the nations and tribes 
inhabiting the country eaſtward of the 
mountains. | 
*Inpian-Town, in Maryland, a vil- 
lage ſituated on Indian Creek, on the 
S. E. bank of Choptank river, and in 
Dorcheſter county, 3 miles 8. W. of 
New market. 
InDIan-T own, a ſmall poſt-town of 
N. Carolina, 10 miles from Sawyer's 
Ferry, and 52 from Edenton. 
InDizs. See Weft-Indies. 
INGRAHAM, Port, on the weſtern 
ſide of Waſhington Iſland, on the N. W. 
coalt of N. America, is divided into two 
parts by Young Frederick's Iſland. It 
is a fine harbour for wintering in, being 
near the fea, and having deep water, 
N. lat. 5:. 37. W. long. 133. 18. 
INGRAHAM I/les, in the South Pacific 
ocean, lie N, N. W. of the Marqueſas 
Iſlands, from 35 to 50 leagues diſtant, 
and are 7 in number, viz. Ooloona, or 
Waſhington ; Wooapro, or Adams; 
Lincoln; Noobeewa, or Federal; Ta- 
too-e-tee, or Franklin; Hancock, and 
Knox, The names in Italic are thoſe 
by which they are known to the natives, 
The others were given them by Cap- 
tain Joſeph Ingraham, of Boſton in 
Maſſachuſetts, commander of the brig- 
antine Hope of Boſton, who diſcovered 
them on the 19th of April, 1791, a day 
remarkable in the annals of America, 
the revolutionary war having com- 
menced on that day in 1775, and the 
firſt diſcoveries made under the flag of 
the United States marked its 16th anni- 
verſary. Theſe iſlands, lying between 
8. 3. and 9. 24. S. lat. and between 
140. 19. and 141. 18. W. long. from 
Greenwich, are moſtly inhabited, and 
Qz | appear 
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appear to be generally variegated with 
hills and vallies abounding with timber, 

and very pleaſant. Noohbeeve, or Fede- | 
ral iſland, is repreſented by the natives 

to be the largeſt, molt populous and 

productive of the whole; which, they 
lay, are 10 in number. The people re- 

ſemble thoſe of the Marqueſas Iſlands; 

as do their canoes, which are carved at 

each end, Cotton of a ſuperior quality 

grows here. The natives were friend- 
ly. Before Ingraham's diſcovery was | 
known, Captain Joſiah Roberts, of Bol- | 


theſe iſlands. He gave them different 
names ; but to avoid confuſion the read- 
er is referred to each iſland under the 
Indian name when it is known. As theſe 
iſlands lie in that part of the Pacific O- 
cean, through which veſicls from Europe 
or America, bound to the N. W. coait, 
mult paſs, and are not far out of their 
uſual track, they may be viſited for re- 
freſhment in caſe of need. See Noohee- 


INIRCHIA RIVER, or Caguela, the 
name of Orinoco river, at its ſource 
in the mountains, weſtward, between 
New Granada and Peru, not far from 
the South Sea. 

InnNa-QuiTo, one of the ſpacious 
phins upon the N. ſide of Quito, in Peru. 

Id scua RIVER, is laid down in ſome 
maps as the north-weſtern and mam 
branch of St. Croix river, an eaſtern 
water of the Mififippi, riſing in the 48th 


INVERNESS, NEW, a town on the river 
Alatamaha, in Georgia, built by a com- 
pany of emigrants from the Highlands 
of Scotland, 139 of whom were brought 
over by Gen. Oglethorpe in 1734. It 
is about 20 miles from Frederica. Theſe 
ſettlers preſented a moſt pathetic and 
prophetie remonſtrance to Gen. Ogle- 
thorpe in January, 1738, againſt the in- 
troduction of ſtaves into the colony. 

Iowa, a river of Louiſiana, which 
runs ſouth- eaſtward into the Miſſiſippi, 
in N. lat. 41. 5. 61 miles above the 
Jowa Rapids, where on the E. fide of 
the river is the Lower Jaa Town, 
which 20 years ago could furniſh 300 
warriors. The Upper Iowa Town is 
about 15 miles below the mouth of the 
river, alſo on the E. fide of the Miſſiſip- 

pi, and could formerly furniſh 400 war- 


1 

Irswick, the AHgaabam of the Tn. 
dians, is a poſt- town and port of entry 
on both ſides of Ipſwich river, in Eſſex 
county, Maſſachuſetts, 12 miles ſouth of 
Newburyport, 10 north-eaſt of Beverly, 
32 N. E. by N. of Bofton, and about a 
mile from the ſea. The townſhip of 
| Iptwich is divided into 5 pariſhes, and 
contains 601 houſes, and 4502 inhahi- 
tants, There is an excellent ſtone 
bridge acroſs Ipſwich river, compoled 
of two arches, with one ſolid pier in the 
bed of the river, which connects the 
two parts of the town, executed under 
the direction of the late Hon. Judge 
Choate, This was heretofore a place 
of much more conſideration than at 
preſent. Its decline is attributed to a 
barred harbour and ſhoals in the river. 
Its natural fituation is pleaſant, and on 
all accounts exceedingly well calculated 
to be a large manufacturing town. The 
| {ſupreme judicial court, the courts of 
common pleas and ſeſſions are held here 
once a year, on the 1ſt Tueſday of 
April; and from its central fituation, 
it appears to be the moſt convenient 
place for all the courts and public of- 
fices of the county. The inhabitants 
are chiefly farmers, except thoſe in the 
compact part of the townſhip. A few 
| veſlels are employed in the fiſhery, and 
a few trade to the Weſt Indies. Silk 
and thread lace, of an elegant texture, 
are manufactured here by women and 
children, in large quantities, and ſold 
for uſe and exportation in Boſton, and 
other mercantile towns. In 1790, no 
lels than 41,979 yards were made here, 
and the manufacture is rather increaſing. 
Ipſwich townſhip was incorporated in 
1634, and is 378 miles N. E. of Philade!- 
+ phia. N. lat. 42. 43. long. 70. 50. 
Ixus wich, NE, a townſhip in Hilll- 
borough county, New-Hamplhire, con- 
taining 124+ inhabitants, ſituated on the 
welt fide of Souheagan river, and ſepa- 
rated from Whatohook Mountain by the 
north line of Maſſachuſetts; 56 miles 
N. W. of Boſton, and about 77 welt oi 
Portſmouth. It was incorporated in i762 
and has in it a flouriſhing academy. 
IRAsBURG, a townſhip in Orleans 
county, in Vermont, ſituated on Black 
| river, x7 miles N. of Hazen Block-houle. 

and 12 S. of the Canada line. i 
IRE DELL COUNTY, in Saliſbury diſ- 

trict, N. Carolina, is ſurrounded by Sur- 


riors. Sce Riviere du Mains. 


ry, Rowan, and Burke, The climate is a- 
: | grecable 
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eeable and healthy; the lands beauti- 


fully variegated with hills, and the ſoil is 
rich. 


It contains 5443 5 inhabs. of whom 
8 58 are ſlaves. At Iredell court-houie is a 
poſt- office. It is 25 miles trom Saliſbury, 
and 25 from Charlotte court-houſe. 
IRELAND, NEW, a long narrow ifland 
in the Pacific ocean, N. of New Britain, 
extending from the N. W. to the S. E. 
about 270 miles, and in general very 
narrow; between 3. and 5. S. lat. and 
146. 30. and 151. E. long. from Paris. 


—— 


The inhabitants are negrocs. The ifland 


is covered with wood, and abounds with 


pigeons, parrots, and other birds. Welt 
and N. W. of New Ireland, lie Sand- 
wich, Portland, New Hanover, and Ad- 
miralty Iſlands, diſcovered and named 
by Captain Carteret, in 1767. 
tracks of Le Maire and Schouten in 
1616, of Roggewin in 1722, and of Bou- 
gainville in 1768, pals theſe iſlands. 


8 


The 


IRors, Poi x TE DE, or Iriſb Point, a 


village on the W. end of the iſland ot 
St. Domingo. | 

IRoNn Banks, a tract of land on the 
E. tide of the Miſſiſippi, below the mouth 
of the Ohio. | 

Ig ON- CASTLE, one of the forts of 
Porto Bello, in 8. America, which Ad- 


miral Vernon took and deſtroyed in 


1739. The Spaniards call it St. Philip 
de todo Fierra. | 
IRONDEQUAT, called in ſome maps 


Ge Rundegut, a gulf or bay on the 8. 


fide of the Lake Ontario, 4 miles E. of 
Walker's at the mouthof Genellee river. 

IRON MouNnTains, GREAT, in the 
State of Tennefſce, extend from the river 
Tenneſſee to that of French Broad from 
S. W. to N. E.; farther to the N. E. the 
range has the name of Bald Mountain, 
and beyond the Nolachucky, that of 
Iron Mountains. The Iron Mountains, 
{cems to be the name generally applied 
to the whole range. It conſtitutes the 
boundary between the State of Tennel- 
lee, and that of North-Carolina, and ex- 
tends from near the lead mines, on the 
Kanhaway, through the Cherokee coun- 
try, to the ſouth of Chota, and termi- 
nates near the fources of the Mobile. 


The caverns and caſcades in theſe 


mountains are innumerable. 
IRoQUOIs. See Six Nations. 
IRoQU01s River. See Sorrel. 
IRvin River is a weſtern head water 
of the Neus, in N. Carolina. 
ISABEL, Sr. one of the Iſlands of 
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Solomon, 200 miles in circumference in 
the Pacific Ocean, 7. 30. S. lat about 
160 leagues W. of Lima, diſcovered by 
Mendana, 1567, whoſe inhabitants are 
cannibals, and worſhip ſerpents, toads, 
and other animals. Their complexion 
is bronze, their hair woolly, and they 
wear no covering but round the waiſt. 
The people are divided into tribes, and 
are conſtantly at war with each other. 
Bats were teen here, which from one ex- 
tremity of their wings to the other, mea- 
{ured 5 feet. Dampier, who has the re- 
putation of exactneſs, ſays that he = 
in the ſmall iſland of Sabuda, on the W. 
coaſt of Papua, bats as large as young 
rabbits, having wings 4 feet in extent 
trom one tip to the other. 

ISABELLA River. See Oxama. 

ISABELLA Point, lies on the N. fide 
of the iſland of St. Domingo, and forms 
the N. E. fide of the bay of its name. 
N. lat. 19. 5y. 10. This is the port 
where Columbus formed the firſt Spa- 
niſli ſettlement on the ifland, and named 
both it and the point after his patroneſs 
Queen Itabella. He entered it in the 
night, driven by a tempeſt. It is over- 
looked by a very high mountain flat at 
the top, and ſurrounded with rocks, but 
is a little expoſed to the N. W. wind. 
The river Ifabella which falls into it, is 
conſiderable. There are 14 fathoms of 
water to anchor in. he ſettlement 
was begun in 1493, was given up in 1496, 
when its inhabitams were carried to the 
city of St. Domingo, which originally 
was called New Iſabella. The bay is 
ſaid to have good anchorage for ſhips of 
war. It is about 29 leagues eaſt by 
north of Cape Franceis, meaſuring in a 
ſtraight line. 

IsCa, or rather Ica, with Piſco and 
Naſca, three towns from which a juriſ- 
diction of Lima in Peru, 8. America, 
has its name. Great quantities of wine 
are made here and exported to Calao. 
It alſo produces excellent olives, either 
for eating or for oil. The fields which 
are watered by trenches, yield an un- 
common plenty of wheat, maize, and 
fruits. This juriſdiction is remarkable 


for Ipacious woods of carob :rees, with 
the fruit of which the inhabitants feed 
| numbers of aſſes, for the uſes of agricul- 
ture, to this and the neighbouring juriſ- 
dictions. The Indians who live near the 
tea apply themſelves to fiſhing, and after 


ſalting the fiſh carry them to a good 
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market in the towns among the  moun- 
tains. | | 
 IsLANDs, Bay of, on the ſouth coaſt 
of Nova-Scotia. of Eg 
ISLE OF WIGHT, a county of Virgi- 
nia, on the ſouth fide of James's river, 
welt of Norfolk county, being about 40 
miles long and 15 broad, and contains 
9,028 inhabitants, including 3,867ſlaves. 
A mineral ſpring has been diſcovered 


near the head of the weſt branch of Nan- 


ſemond river, about 10 miles from Smith- 
field, and 12 from Suffolk. It is much 
xeſorted to, and famed for its medicinal 
qualities. 

ISLE RoyYar, on the north-weſt fide 
of Lake Superior, lies within the terri- 
tory of the United States north-weſt of 
the Ohio, is about 100 miles long, and 
many places about 40 broad. The 
natives ſuppoſe that this and the other 
iſlands in the lake are the reſidence of the 


Great Spirit. 


 TSLESBOROVUGH, a townſhip in Han- 
cock county, Maine, formed by Long- 
Iſland, in the centre of Penobſcot Bay, 
15 miles in length, and from 2 to 3 in 
breadth, It was incorporated in 1789, 
contains 382 inhabitants, and is 260 
miles N, E. by N. of Boſton, 

IsLES DE MADAME lie at the ſouth 
end of Sydney, or Caps Breton Iiland, 
on which they are dependant. The 
largeſt of theſe, with Cape Canſo, the 
eaſt point of Nova-Scotia, form the en- 
trance of the Gut of Canſo from the 
Atlantic ocean. See Cape Breton. 

ISLIP, a townſhip of New - Vork, ſitu- 


ated in Suffolk co. Long-Iſland, eaſt of 


Huntington, and contains 609 inhabit - 
ants; ftheſe 93 are electors, and 3 5ſlaves. 

IWANEE, a little town near St. Jago 
de Cuba, where. a ſmall remnant of the 
ancient Indians live, who have adopted 


the manners and language of the Spa- | 
1 I Youghiogany river in Weſtmoreland 


niards. 
3 
ACKSON's River, a head water of 


«& Jamcs's river in Virginia, riſes in the 
Warm Spring Mountains, about 20 
miles louth weſt of the Warm Spring | 


Mountains, and runs fouth- weſt through 
the valley until Carpenter's creek joins 
it from that quarter, when the river al- 
ſumes the name of Fluvanna, and flows 
ſouth cait. About three-quarters of a 
mile from its ſource it falls over a rock 
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200 feet into the valley below. The 
ſheet of water is broken in its breadth b 
the rock in two or three places, but not in 
its height. Between the ſheet and the 
rock at the bottom you may walk acroſs 
dry. It is near half as high again as 
Niagara, but is only 12 or 15 feet wide, 
JACKSON, a new county of Georgia, 
JackKSONSBOROUGH, a ſmall poſt. 


town of South-Carolina, on the eafr ſide 


of Ediſto river, about 35 miles weſt of 


| Charleſtown. | 2 
JACMEL, a juriſdiction and ſea-port 


town on the ſouth fide of the iſland of 
St. Domingo. This juriſdiction, in the 
French part of the iſland, contains 3 
pariſhes, is remarkable for the goodneſs 
of its ſoil, and the abundant crops of cof- 


fee; and is ſuſceptible of a great aug- 


mentation. Its exports from January 
1, 1789 to Dec. 31, of the ſame year, 
were 27,350 lh. white ſugar; 5 5, 624 lb. 
brown ſugar; 4,072,702 lb. of coffee; 
406, 8 3alb. cotton, and 10, 46lb. indigo. 
The duties on exportation of the above 
amounted to 15,619 dollars, 26 cents. 
The town is ſituated on the iouth ſide of 
the neck of the ſouth peninſula. The 
town is 6 leagues weſtward of Cayes de 
Jacmel, 74 eaſt of the bay and town of 
Baynet, as far ſouth of Leogane on the 
north tide of the peninſula, 13 ſouth- welt 
of Port au Prince, and 53 eaſt of Cape 
Tiburon. N. lat. 18. 21. W. long. from 
Paris 75. 2. I, | 

JACMEL, CAYES DE, a town and 


pariſh on the eaſt ſide of the ſtream of 


its name, 6 leagues eaſt of the above 
town of Jacmel. This pariſh is bound- 
ed caſt by the plain on the Spaniſh part, 
at the foot of the mountains of Bahoru- 
co, 80 leagues ſquare, fit for any kind 
of cultivation. ' On the neighbouring 
nzountains coffee would ſucceed well. 
Jacor's CREEK, an eaſtern water of 


county, Pennſylvania. There is a carry- 


ing place 6 miles weſt to Monongahela | 
river, from the Youghiogany, oppoſite 


the mouth of this creek. | 
JaDAGHQUE. See Chataughgue. 
JaFFREY, a townſhip in Cheſhire 
county, New Hampſhire, on the ſouth 
ficle of the Great Monadnock, 6 miles 
north of the Maſfachuletts line, 19 eaſt 
of Connecticut river, and about 56 W. 
S. W. of Portimouth. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1773, and contains 1, 235 inhabt- 
tants. Here are found red and yellow 
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ochre, allum, vitriol, and black lead in 
great quantities. The buck-bean (meny- 
anthes) ſaid to be a rare plant in New- 
Hampthire, and of ſingular uſe in medi- 
cine, is found at Jaffrey, near the Great 
Monadnock. : | 
Jaco, ST. a river in the province of 
Chiamctlan, in New Spain, which it is 
{id riſes in the lake Guadalajara, and 
empties into the North Pacific Ocean, 
by a mouth half a mile broad, and 10 
feet deep at low water. | 
]aGo, ST. a large river of 8. America, 
which riſes in the audience of Quito, in 
Peru. It is navigable, waters a fertile 
country, and falls into the South Sea. 
Jago, ST. a handiome and conſidera- 
ble town of S. America, capital of Chili, 
with a good harbour, and a biſhop's lee, 
and) a royal audience. It is ſeated on a 
large beautiful plain, abounding in all 
the neceſſaries of life, at the foot of the 
Cordillera de los Andes, on the river 
Mapocho, which runs acroſs it from E. 
to W. It is ſubject to earthquakes, and 
the inhabitants are native Americans and 
Spaniards. It contains 40,000 inhabit- 
ants according to Abbe Raynal, and car- 
ries on a confiderable trade with Buenos 
Ayres, by land, 354 leagues diſtant. 
Although above 40 leagues of the way 
are amidſt the ſhows and precipices of 
the Cordilleras, yet it is found ſafer and 
cheaper to fend goods by this road than 
by ſea. See Chili. S. lat. 33. 40. W. 
long. 69. 38. | 
JAGO DE GUATIMALA, ST. See 
Guatimala. a | 
Jaco DE CUBA, a town on the ſouth- 
ern coaſt of the iſland of Cuba, with a 
good harbour, ſeated at the bottom of 
a bay, and on the river of the ſame 
name. It was formerly the capital of 
the iſland, and was built in 1514, is 
well tortified, and commands the wind- 
ward paſſage. This place has a declin- 
ing aſpect, and pieſents only the ruins 
of its former greatneſs, Yet it has a 
noble, ſafe, and commodious port, infe- 
1101 to the Havannah only in its fitua- 
tion. Within 3 leagues of it, at Co- 
very, is a rich copper mine. In the 
road from St. Jago to St. Salvadore 
are a great quantity of flint-ſtones, of 
various fizes, fo round that they might 
ſerve for cannon bullets. St. Jago has 
a cathedral with canons reſidentiary, 
and had once a gocd trade, but it is re- 
moved to the Havannah, where its 
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| biſhop alſo reſides. Sir Francis Drake 
took and burnt this city in 1585, It is 


about 22 leagues to the eaſtward of the 
Copper Hills, 12 or 13 weſt of Cumber- 
land harbour, and 41 8. 6 W. of the 
eaſt end of the iſland of Jamaica, N. 
lat. 20. 15, W. long. 76. 40. | 

JaGO DE LEON, ST, a town of Ve- 
nezuela, a province of Terra Firma, in 
S. America, 18 miles from the fea-coaft, 
and fituated on a plain, amongſt high 
mountains extremely difficult of acceſs, 
It was taken by the Engliſh in 1599 3 
but afterwards reſtored to Spain. 

Jaco DE NEXAPHA, ST. a town of 


Guaxaca, in the audience of Mexico, 


ſituated in the valley of Nexapha, on a 
river which falls into the river Alvarado, 
It has a rich convent of Dominicans. 

Jaco DEL ESTERO, ST. a town of 
S. America, one of the moſt conſider. 
able of Tucuman, and the refidence of 
the inquiſitor of the province, and is a 
biſhop's ſee. It is ſituated on the banks 
of the Dolee, which is here pretty large 
and navigable for, veſſels of burden. It 
is 160 leagues eaſt of Potoſi. S. lat. 24. 
40. W. long. 64. 55. 

Jaco DE LAS VALLES, ST. a town 
of N. America, in the audience of Mex- 
ico, ſeated on a plain, on the river Pa- 
nuco. N. lat. 23. W. long. 71. 10. 

JAaGO DE La VEGA, or Spaniſh Town, 
is the capital of the iſland of Jamaica 
ſituated in Middleſcx county, on the 
banks of the river Cobre, about 6 miles 
from the ſea, and contains between 5 
and 600 houſes, and about 5,000 inhab- 
itants, including people of colour. It is 
the reſidence of the governor or com- 
mander in chief, whom is accommodated 
with a ſuperb palace. Here the legiſla- 
ture is convened, and the court of chan- 
cery, and the ſupreme court of judica- 
ture are held. It was greatly damaged 
by a ſtorm in 1772. It lies in the S. E. 
part of the iſland, about 7 miles N. W. 
of Port-Paſſage, on the bay of Port- 
Royal. N. lat. 18. 6. W. long. 76. 49. 

Jaco, Sr. in the ifland of St. Do- 
mingo. See Yago. . 

JamMaiCa, a townſhip in Windham 
county, Vermont, watered by ſeveral 
branches of Wet river, and containing 
263 inhabitants, FP 

JAMAICA: a poſt and chief town of 
Queen's county, New-York, in the weſt 
— of Long-Iſland, and contains 2 


Preſbyterian, an Epiſcopalian, and a 


Dutch 
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Dutch church, an academy, and nearly 


100 dwelling-houſes. It is 12 miles eaſt 
of New-York city. The whole town. 
ſhip contains 1, 657 inhabitants, of 
whom 237 are electors, 222 ſlaves. 
Jaualca, an iſland fituated in the 
Atlantic ocean, about 4000 miles 8. W. 
of Great-Britain, and forms one of the 
moſt valuable appendages to that crown. 
It is 30 leagues E. of the ifland of St. 
Domingo; about the ſame diſtance N. 
of the iſland of Cuba; having the gulf 
of Honduras on the W. and Carthagena 
on the continent of 8. America to the 


8. diſtant 145 leagues. The centre of 


Jamaica lies in about 18. 12. N. lat. and 
about 76. 45. W. long. from Londen, It 
is 1 50 miles in length, and on a medium 
about 40 miles in breadth. containing 
4,080,000 acres; of which 900,000 
acres were planted in 1675; and in 
November, 1789, there were no more 
than 1,907,589 acres located or taken 
up, by grants from the crown. This 
Iſland is interſected with a ridge of ſteep 
rocks, from which iſſue a vaſt number of 
ſmall rivers of pure wholeſome water, 
which fall down in cat:ra&ts, and to- 
gether with the ſtupendous height of 
the mountains, and the biight verdure 
of the tres, through which they flow 
with rapidity to the fea on both ſides 
of the ifland, form a moſt delightful 


landſcape; but none are navigable by | 


marine veſſels. Black river is the deep- 
eſt, and is navigable for flat- bottomed 
boats and canoes 3o miles. Sugar is 
the greateſt and molt valuable produc- 
tion of this iſland. Of this article was 
exported to Great-Britain in 1787, 
824,706 cwt. in 1790, 1,185,519 cwt. 
It produces alſo cocoa, ginger, pimento, 
or as it is called, Jamaica pepper, and 
vulgarly allſpice; the wild cinnamon, 
the machineel, whoſe fruit though un- 
commonly delightiul to the eye, con- 
tains one of the worlt poiſons in nature; 
the cabbage tree, remarkable tor its 
height, and for the hardneſs of its wood, 
witich, when dry, is incorruptible, and 
hardly yields to any kind ot tool ; the 
palma, affording oil, much eſteemed by 
the negrocs, both as food and medicine; 
the ſoap tree, whoſe berries anſwer all 
the purpoſes of waſhing ; the mangrove 
and olive bark, uſeful to tanners ; the 
fuſtic and redwood, to the dyers; and 
lately the logwood, The indigo plant 
was formerly much cultivated, and the 
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cotton tree is ſtill ſo, Here they have 
maize, or Indian corn, Guinea corn, 


peas of various kinds, with a variety of 
roots. Fruits grow in great plenty, as 


citrons, Seville and China oranges, 
common and ſweet lemons, limes, ſhad- 
docks, p:megranates, mamees, fouriops, 
papas, pine apples, prickly pears, alli- 
cada pears, melons, guavas, ſeveral kinds 
of berries, and kitchen vegetabjes in 
great variety. Admiral Rodney enrich. 
ed this beautiful iſland with many of 
the rare productions of the Eaſt, which 
fell into his hands by the fortune of war; 
particularly the bread- fruit tree, the true 
Ceylon cinnamon tree, and the mango 
tree. Jamaica can boaſt of a botanica! 
garden containing the rateſt collection 
of curious trees and plants perhaps in 
the world; of which a catalogue has 
been publiſhed. The botanical garden 
contains, among other valuable produc. 
tions, the Chineic hemp, palm, Otahvite 
plum, tallow-tree, gum-arabic, paper- 
mulberry, from which paper and cloth 
are made, tea plant, and Chinete olive. 
The other productions, both animal and 
vegetable, are ſuch as are common to 
the other iflands in the Weſt- Indies; 
but mahogany is now become ſcarce, 
In many parts of Jamaica there is a gicat 
appearance of metals; and it is believed 
that the Spaniards had mines both of 


ſilver and copper. A lead mine was in- 


deed opened ſome years ago, near to ih: 
Hope eſtate, in St. Andrew's pariſh; but 
the poſſeſſors find more profit in culti- 
vating the ſurface of the earth than dig- 
ging into its bowels. Jamaica is divided 


into 3 counties, M:ddleſex, Surry, and 


Cernaball; ſubdivided into 26 pariſhes, 
as follows : Midaleſex contains thoſe ot 
St. Mary, St. Ann, St. John, St. Doro- 
thy, St. Thomas in the Vale, Clarendon, 


Vere, St. Catherine, the town of St. Jago 


de la Vega, the capital, and 13 villages; 
244 ſugar plantations, and 43,926 ne- 
groes. Surry contains the parithes oi 
St. Andrew, St. George, Portland, Port 
Royal, St. David, St. Thomas in the 
aſt, Kingſton, the towns of Kingſton 
and Port Royal, 8 villages, 159 ſugar 
plantations, and 27,337 negroes. Corn- 
wall contains the pariſhes of Trelawney. 
St. James, Hanover, Weſtmoreland, St. 
Elizabeth, the towns of Savanna-la-Mar, 
Montego Bay, and Falmouth, 309 ſugar 
plantations, and 57, 835 negroes. The 


whole 20 pariſhes contain 13 churches 
an 
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and chapels; and each pariſh has a 
rector and other church officers. Pre- 
ſ-ntations to livings are made by the 
commander. in chief. The number of 
white inhabitants in 1787, was zo, ooo; 


' freed negroes 10,000; maroons 1400 


and flaves 2 50, ooo; in all, 304, ooo. 
The value of this iſland as Britiſh pro- 
perty, is eſtimated as follows: 250,000 
negroes at F. 50 ſterling each, 124 mil- 
lions ; the landed and perſonal property 
and buildings to which they are appur- 
tenant, 25 millions more; the houſes 
and property in the towns, and the vel- 
ſels employed in trade, 14 millions; in 
all 39 millions. The exports of Ja- 


- maica for ene year, ending the 5th of 


January, 1738, amounted in ſterling 
money to 2,136,4421. 178. 3d. In 
1787 the exports to the United States 
amounted to 60,095]. 18s. and importa- 
tions from the United States to the value 
of C. go, ooo. This iiland was originally 
a part of the Spaniſh empire in America. 
It was reduced under the Britiſh domi- 
nion by Penn and Venables in 1656, and 


ever ſince has been ſubje&t to Great- 


Britain. The government of it is one 
of the richett places next to that of Ire- 
land, in the diſpoſal of the crown, the 
ſtanding falary being £.2500 per an- 
num, and the aſſembly commonly vote 


as much more to the governor; which, 
with other perquiſites, make it on the 


whole little leſs than . 10, oo a year. 
This fine iſland is ſubject to earth- 
quakes and hurricanes, which have done 
it incredible damage. See Weſt-Indies 
and Cold Spring. 8 


Jamts's Bay lies at the bottom or 
molt ſouthern part of Hudton's Bay, 


with which it communicates, and divides 
New Britain from South Wales. It con- 
tains leveral iſlands, among which are 


Bear, Viners, Charleton, and Agomiſca 


illands. Michipicaton river, which falls 
into Lake Superior, has its ſource to- 
wards this bay, from whence there is 
ſaid to be but a ſhort portage to Mooſe 
river, which falls into James's Bay. 
Jams, Cape St. is the ſouthernmoſt 
extremity of Waſhington Itfles, on the 


north-weſt coaſt of North- America. 


Jauks's ISLAND lies on the ſouth 
fide of Charleſtown harbour, in South- 
Carolina, oppoſite to Charleſtown, and 
contains about 5o families. It is ſepa- 


rated irom John's Iſland on the weſt- 


ward by Stono river. 
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JaMEs, a navigable river of Virginia, 
called anciently Powhatan by the In- 
dians, affords harbour for veſſels of any 
ſize in Hampton Road, but not in ſafety 
through the whole winter; and there is 
navigable water for them as far as Mul- 
berry Iſland. A 40 gun ſhip goes to 
Jamettown, and, lightening herſelf, may 
paſs to Harriſon's Bar, on which there 
is only 15 feet water. Veſſels of 250 
tons may go to Warwick; thoſe of 125 
go to Rockets's, a mile below Rich- 
mond, from thence is about 7 feet 
water to Richmond; and about the 
centre of the town 4+ feet, where the 
navigation is interrupted by falls, which 
in a courſe of 6 miles, deſcend about 80 
feet perpendicular. A. canal is nearly 
or quite completed for the paſſing of 
boats by theſe falls. Above theſe the 
river is navigable for batteaux and ca- 
noes to within 10 miles of the Blue 
Ridge and even through the Blue 
Ridge a ton weight has been brought; 
and the expenſe would not be great, 
when compared with its obie&t, to open 
a tolerable navigation up Jackion's river 
and Carpenter's Creek, to within 25 
miles of Howard's Creek ot Green 
Briar, both of which have then water 
enough to float veſicis into the Great 
Kanhaway. In tome future ſtate of 


| population, it is poſſible that its navi- 


gation may allo be made to interloct 
with that of the Patov-mac; and thro' 
that to communicate by a ſit portage 
with the Ohio. 

Jamrs Cir r, a county of Virginia, 
o miles long and 12 broad, lying be- 
tween Chick ahominy and James's riv- 
ers. It contains 4070 inhabitants, in- 
ciuding 2405 ſlaves. 

JaMkEs, a fort on the north kde of 
Loblolio Bay, in the iſland of Antigua, 
in the head of which is St. John's 
harbour. 

JAuks, a creek in Delaware which 
empties into Delaware Bay, 11 miles 
| below Hook Ifland. Dover, the ſeat of 
governinent, ſtands on this creck, 5 
miles from its mouth, 

JamEs Dartmouth Fort, a fortreſs at 
the confluence of Broad with Savannah 
river. It was erected under the Britit}; 
government, and deſigned as a defence 
of a commercial and political intercourle 
with the Indians, 

JamEs's, ST. a town of Maryland, 


ſituated in Kent county, four miles 
„ ſouth- 
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ſonth-weterly of the town of Chel- 
ter. 
James, GOoOsE CREEK, ST. a pa- 
riſn in Charleftown diſtrict, 8. Carolina, 
containing 2787 inhabitants; of whom 
2333 are ſlaves, 8 | 
JAMES SANTEE, Sr. a pariſh in the 
above diſtrict containing 3797 inhabi- 


tants; of whom 437 aze whites, and 


3345 flaves. | 
JaMESTOWN, formerly the metro- 
polis of Virginia, and county-town ot 
James City county. In 1777 it had hut 
one family. The church. and other 
buildings are mouldering to ruius. It 
is the oldeſt town in the ſettlements 
formed by the Engliſh in North- Ameri- 
ea, It is ſituated on a peninſula, on 
the N. ſide of James's river, 32 miles 
tron Point Comfort, at the mouth of 
the river in Cheſapeak Bav. It is 8 
miles S. S. W. of Williamiburgh, and 
&8 8. E. by E. of Richmond. N. lat. 
37. 9. | 
Jamzs, GREAT and LITTLE, ST, 
two of the ſmaller Virgin Iles, ſituat- 
ed m the King's Channel eaſt of Tor- 
tula, and weſt of St. Thomas, between 
which and them is St. James's Paſſage. 
Jamrs's Town, in the iſland of Bar- 
badoes, in the Welt-Indies, is ſituated 
in St. James's pariſh, on the welt ſide 
of the iſtand. 
JAREIRA, Rio DE. 
nc ina. | 
JaQUEMEL,. See Jacmel. | 
Jar, a river on the ſouthern fide 
of Chaleur Bay, called by the Indians 
Boocumbic, is about 3 leagues weſt of 
Hill; Down. Here is a tmall ſalmon 
fiihery. 
JaRDINE DEL REYNA, a vaſt cluſ- 
ter of ifles and rocks on the ſouth ſide 
of the ifland of Cuba, Theſe furniſh 


Fee Rio de Ja. 


imnienie numbers of large and fine tur- 


tle. | 
 Jave7t10Nt, a river in Louiſiana 
which runs a S. E. courſe and empties 
into the Miſſiſippi in N. lat. 39. 15. 
about 16 miles ſouth of the mouth of 
Fabiani river, and 13 N. of that of 
Oahaha river. | 

Jay, a townſhip in Cumberland 
county, diftrict of Maine, lately incor- 
porated ; and thus named in honour of 
John Jay, governor of the State of 
Ncw-York, | 

Jay's Faller, a ſettlement in the 


town of Kattikill, State of New-York, | 
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formerly called Minor Kill. This name 
was changed in honour of the prefent 
governor of New-York. 

JAxNxA, a canton, pariſh, and river on 
the ſouth ſide of the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo. The rivers Nigua and Jay na 
are about 4 leagues apart; and between 
them lies an extenſive and fertile plain, 
which was originally an abundant ſource 
of riches to the coloniſts. The quan- 
tity of pure gold, that was dug from 
its cavities, its ſugar, cocoa, indigo, and 


other plantations paid duties to a greot- 


er amount than thoſe now paid by all 
the Spaniſh part ot the ifland put to- 
gether. It was in this territory, and 
on the river Jayna, that the famous lump 
of gold was found, which the Spaniſh 
writers fay weighed 3600. Spaniſh dol- 
lars; without mentioning many others 
of a remarkable ſize. The ſettlements 
Gamboa, Guayabal, Bonaventura and 
Cagnabola, which laſt was formerly call. 
ed the Whale, are very inconhiderabile : 
the whole employment of the people is 
breeding of cattle, or the waſhing of 
gold ſand. Indigo grows wild here, 
The river Jayna is not fordable ; it is 
croſſed in canoes and ſkins at 250 ia- 
thoms from its month; and the animals 
are obliged to ſwim acroſs it. The 
coaſt lying between Jayna and St. Do- 
mingo is of rock, almoſt perpendicu- 
lar, in general from 6 to 15 feet high. 
Oppoſite this coaſt are a number of 
ſhoals, each of about 40 fathoms wide. 
Towards the fource of this river were 
the celebrated gold mines of St. Chrii- 
topher's, near which Columbus erected 
the fort of that name. There are allo 
rich Hiver mines on this river. The et- 
tablihments in the plain of St, Role, 
and thoſe on the Jayna onght to be 
locked upon as depending on the city 
of St. Domingo. They are reckoned 
to contain 2000 perſons; for the molt 
part people of ole free and flaves. 
JEAN RABEL, a town on the N. W. 
part of the north peninſula of the iſland 
of Domingo, in 19. 55. N. lat. and 
in 75. 42. W. long. from Paris. It is 
2. leagues eaſt of the Mole, and 32 weil 
of Cape Francois. Jean Rabel Point 
forms the anchorage of that name, 
which is good, ſafe, and eaſy to fetch. 
You can anchor in 15 fathoms. You 


may go farther in as far as 8 fathoms; 

but it is not ſafe, as the water ſhoals 

ſuddenly, and the ground is not o r 
| inſide. 
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inſide. The Debarcadaire, or landing 

lace, is a very good one, even if there 
thould be a ſwell; it is under the fort, 
which is exceedingly well placed, and 
makes it a very good retreat from an 
enemy. The grounds hold well, and 
the only winds to fear are the N. and 
N. W. | | 
JEFFERSON, Fort, in the N. W. 
Territory, is ſituated on a ſmall ttream 
which falls into the Great Miami; con- 
tains about 100 men; 21 miles north 
of Fort St. Clair. N. lat. 40. 4. 

JEFFERSON, a fort on the eaſt bank 
of the Miſſiſippi, in Kentucky, near the 
line of the State of Tenneſſee. 

JEFFERSON, a town ot Virginia, ſitu- 
ated on the N. ſide of Roanoke river, 
19 miles helow the Oeconeachey iſlands. 
N. lat. 36. 32. 

JEFFERSON, a county of Kentucky, 
bounded north and weſt by Ohio river, 
ſouth by Nelſon county, and 8. E. and 
E. by Shelby. It contains 4565 inha- 
bitants; of whom 876 are ſlaves. Chief 
town, Louiſville, at the Rapids of the 
Ohio. Drinnon's Lick, in this county, 
lies on the S. W. fide of Kentucky riv- 
er, about 15 miles from its mouth; and 
is ſeparated from the famous medicinal 
{pring by a ſmall rivulet. 

JEFFERSON, a county in Tenneſſee, 
and in Hamilton diſtrict, which con- 
tained by the State cenſus of 1795, 
7840 inhabitants, of whom 776 were 
ſlaves. | 
JEFFERSON, a new county of Geor- 


gia, erected in 1796, from the counties 


of Burke and Warren, bordering on 
Ogeechee river, and Briar and Big 
creeks. Courts and elections are held 
at Louiſville for this county, a court- 
houſe not being yet erected. 

JeFF&EY's LEDGE, a ſand-bank off 


the coait of New-England, between 


Cape Ann and Calico Bay, extending 
from the north eaſtward to the ſouth- 
weſtward ; between 42. 40. and 43. 37. 


30. N. lat. and between 68. 52, 30. and | 


69. 45. W. long. 

JeKYL SOUND, in the mouth of the 
river Alatamaha, in Georgia, which will 
afford ſafe riding for a dozen ſhips of 
40 guns. | | 

JENXINTOWN, a village in Mont- 
gomery county, Pennſylvania, 10 miles 
north of Philadelphia. 
 JENVUCHSHADEGA, an Indian village 
in Pennſylvania, ſituated on the W. 


| 
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bank of Alleghany river, $ miles S. 8. 
W. from that of Teuſhanaſhſong-gogh- 
ta, and 14 S. E. from the outlet of Cha- 
taughque Lake. | 

TEREMIE, a juriſdiction, town, and 
cape, within the bite or bay of Leo- 
gane, and on the ſouthern peninſula of 
the iſland of St. Domingo. This is the 
weſternmoſt juriſdiction of the iſland, 
contains 2 pariſhes, and is celebrated 
for the excellency of its ſoil, but parti- 
cularly for the culture of coffee. Its 
exports from Jan. 1, 1789, to Dec. 31, 
of the ſame year, were as follow : 14201b. 
white ſugar—247,760 lb. brown ſu- 


gar 5, 440, 646 Ib, coffee 534, 86 lh. 


cotton 598 lb. indigo; and various ar- 
ticles to the value of 297 livres. The 
exportation duty on theſe production: 
amounted to 143,328 dollars 6 cents. 
The town ftands on the welt fide of the 
bay and at the mouth of a hrook, a 
league S. by W. of Point Jeremie, 11 
due N. of Port a Piment on the ſouth 
fide of the peninſula, and nearly 8 leagues 
calt of Cape Dame Marie, Point Jere- 
mie lies in N. lat. 18. 42. 30. W. long. 
from Paris 76. 32 

JEREMYSQUAM, an iſland in Lin- 
coln co. Diſtrict of Maine, which, with 
Folly Iſland, form the mouth of Sheepſ- 
cott river in Wiſcaſſet Bay. 

 Jerico, a townſhip in Chittenden 
county, Vermont, lies S. E. of Eſſex, 
and N. E. of Williſton, and ſeparated 
from the latter by Onion river, and con- 
tains 381 inhabitants. 

JE Rico, a poſt town of New-York, 
ſituated in Tioga county, between Che- 
nengo river and the eaſt branch of Sul- 
quehannah. 

JeRoOM, FoRrT, ST. a fort on the 


| ſouth ſide of the ifland of St. Domingo, 


on the fea fide, and near the road from 
the city of St, Domingo, and in the can- 
ton of Jayna. It is no more than a for- 
tified redoubt in maſonry ; but it is con- 
ſtructed with art. 
_ JeRsEyY Field, a ſettlement in Nor- 
way townſhip, in Herkemer county, 
New-York, on the ſouth-eaſtern fide of 
Canada creek. FEES 
JERSEY. See New. erſey. 
JERUSALEM, a townſhip in Ontario 
county, New-York. Of its inhabitants, 
113 are electors. The compact part of 
it forms a hanſome town, ſituated on 
the W. ſide of Seneca Lake, and con- 
tains about 50 tamilies, the followers of 
EO Jemima 
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Jemima Wilkinſon. It is 30 miles N. 
E. by N. of Bath, and 16 S. S. W. of 
Geneva. | 
JerUSALEM, or Funds Town, a town 
of Maryland, fituated in Waſhington 
county on Antietam creek, about 25 
ninles S. W. of Elizabeth- Town. It 
eontains about 50 dwellings, and a 
German church. | 
JeRUSaLEM, OLD. See Fallen City. 
JeRuUYo, a mountain ſituated in the 
valley of Urecho, in Mexico or New- 
Spain, is a great curioſity. Before the 
year 1760, there was nothing of it but 
a [mall hill, where there was a ſugar 
plantation. But on the 2gth of Septem-. 
der, 1760, it burtt with furious thocks, 
and entirely ruined the jugar-works 
and the neighbouring village of Guaca- 
na; and from that time has continued 


fo emit fire and burning rocks, which 


nave formed themſelves into three high 
mountains, whole circumference was 
nearly 6 miles in 1766. The aſhes at 
the irruption were forced to the dif- 
tance of 150 miles. In the city of Va- 
Jadolid, 60 miles diſtant, it rained aſhes 
in ſuch abundance, that they were 
obliged to {weep the yards of their 
honles two or three times during the 
day. | 

JEsus, ISLE DE, a ſmall iſland lying 
8 degrees due north of the New He- 
brides Iſland, and 1450 leagues welt of 
the coatt of Peru, in S. lat. 6. co. E. 
long. from Paris 165. diſcovered by 
Mendana, Jan. 1oth, 1567, inhabited 


by a coppered coloured and mulatto race 


ct men. 
Joun, BAxOUE or, ST. a little 


creek which furniſhes a very eaſy com- ö 


munication from New Orleans to Weit- 
Florida. 
drawing about 4 fect water 6 miles up 
from the Lake Ponchartrain, where 
there is a landing place, at which vel- 
cis ivad and unload: this is about two 
miles from the town. The entrance of 
the Bayouk of St. John is defended by 
a battery of five or fix cannon. There 
are ſome plantations on the Bayouk, 
ard on the road from thence to New- 
Orleans. 5 

JohN DE FRONTIERA, ST, is the 
chief town of the province of Cuyo in 
Leru. He 

JOHN's ISLAND, in South-Carolina, 
lies S. W. of Charleſtown harbour, di- 


vided from James' Iſland by Stono riv- | 


It is navigable for veſlcl> 


— 
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er, which forms a convenient and (afy 


harbour. 


Joun's COLLEGE, ST. in Maryland, 
is ſituat d in the city of Annapolis, was 
inſtituted in 1784, to have 24 truſtees, 


by ſupplying vacancies, and to receive 
an annual income of C. 9000. It has a 
permanent fund of £.1750 a year, cut 
of the monies ariſing from marriage li- 
cenſes, fines and iorfeitures on the Weſt- 
ern Shore. This college, with Waſh- 
ington college at Cheſtertown, conſti- 
tute one univerſity, named “ The Uni- 
verſity of Maryland,” The conveca- 
tion of the Univerſity of Maryland, he 
are to frame the laws, preſerve uniformi- 
ty of manners and literature in the col- 
leges, conter the higher degrees, deter- 
mine appeals, &c. | 
Joun's, Sr. one of the chief towns 
of Newfoundland iſland, fituated on the 
eaſt coaſt, 6 miles north-welt of Cape 
Spear, and 18 ſouth-eait of Cape St. 
Francis. N. lat. 47. 32. W. long. 52. 
21. It lies on the bay of the fame 
name. Its harbour is one of the beſt in 
the iſland, and has from 10 to 17 fa- 
thoms water up to King's Wharf, which 
is a little tothe N. W. of the Old Fort, 
at the bottom of the town, and 1s a mile 
from the mouth of the harbour. A mile 
further is the mouth of Caſtor river, in 
which diſtance there is from 14 to 4 
fathoms of water. On the S. fide of 
the river is King's wharf, an hoſpita!], 
and a watering place. Near thetc are 
the hills called the High Lands of St. 
John's. N. lat. 47. 32. W. long. 52. 
29 


Johx's, Sr. a bay and ifland on the 
weſt coaſt of Newfoundland iſland, in 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, at the touth- 
welt end of the Straits of Belliſle. 
John's RIVER, ST. in Eaſt-Florida 
riſes in or near a large ſwamp in the 
heart of Eaſt- Florida, and purſues a 


northern courſe, in a broad navigable | 
ſtream, which in ſeveral places ſpreads 


into broad bays or lakes; of which 
Lake George is the chief. Veſſels that 
draw 9 or 10 feet water, may navigate 
ſafely through the weſt channel into St. 


which ſee. The bar at the mouth is li- 
able to ſhift. It is 104 leagues N. of 
St. Augultiue. 


Johx's RIiveER, Little St. in Weſt- 


Florida, falls into Apalache Bay, ow 


with power to keep up the ſucceſſion. 


John's river as far as Lake George; 


1 
10 miles eaſtward of Apalache river. | 
It is ſaid to be the cleareſt and pureſt of 
any in America, is about 200 yards 
broad, and about 15 or 20 feet deep at 


the town of Talahaſochte. The ſwamp 
called Ouaquaphenogaw is ſaid to be 
its ſource, which is 100 miles by land 


from Talahaſochte, and, following its | 


windings, from the ſea 200 miles. The 
Indians and traders ſay it has no 
branches, or tributaries, which fall into 
it; but that it is fed by great ſprings 
which break out through the banks. 
Jonx's, ST. is the largeſt river in 
the Britiſh province of New-Brunſwick. 
From its mouth on the north fide of the 
Bay of Fundy,'to its main ſource 1s 
computed to be 350 miles. The tide 
flows $0 or 90 miles up this river. Tt 
is navigable for floops: of 50 tons 60 
miles, and for boats 200. Its general 
courſe from its ſource is E. S. E. It 
furniſhes the greateſt plenty of ſalmon, 
baſs, and ſturgeon; and is the common 
route to Quebec. About a mile above 
the city of St. John's is the only en- 
trance into this river. It is about 80 


or 100 yards wide, and about 400 yards 


in length; called the falls of the river. 
It being narrow, and a ridge of rocks 
running acroſs the bottom of the chan- 
nel, on which are not above 17 feet of 
water, it is not ſufficiently ſpacious to 
diſcharge the freſh waters of the river 
above. The common tides flowing here 
about 20 feet, the waters of the river, at 
low water, are about 12 feet higher 
than the waters of the ſea; at high wa. 
ter, the waters of the ſea are about five 
feet higher than thoſe of the river ; to 
that in every tide there are two falls, 
one outwards and one inwards. The 
only time of paſſing with ſafety is at the 
time when the waters of the river are 
level with the waters of the ſea, which 
is twice in a tide, and continues not 
more than 20 minutes each time. At 
other times it is either impaſſable or ex- 
tremely dangerous; reſembling the puſ- 
ſage of Hell Gate near New-York, 
The banks of this river, enriched by 
the annual freſhets, are excellent land. 
About zo miles from its mouth com- 
mences a fine level country of rich in- 
tervale and meadow lands, well clothed 
with timber and wood, ſuch as pine, 
beech, elm, maple, and walnut. It has 
many tributary ttreams, which fall into 
at on each fide, among which are the 
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OromoRo river, by which the Indians 
have a communication with Paſſama- 
quoddy; the Naſhwach and Madamkif- 
wick, on which are rich intervales that 
produce all kinds of grain in the high- 
eſt perfection. This noble river, in its 
numerous and extenſive branches, wa- 
ters and enriches a large tract of excel- 
lent country, a great part of which is 
ſettled and under improvement. The 
up-lands, in general, are covered with 
a fine growth of timber, ſuch as pine 
and ſpruce, hemlock and hard wood, 
principally beech, birch, maple, and 
ſome aſh. The pines on this river are 
the largeſt to be met with in Britiſh 
America, and afford a conſiderable ſup- 
ly of maſts, ſome from 20 to 30 inches 
in diameter, for the Britiſh navy. 
Jonx's, ST. one 


Rico. It is about 5 miles long and one 
broad and 2 leagues ſouth of St. Tho- 
mas. It is the beſt watered of all the 
Virgin Tfles; and its harbour, called 
Crawl Bay, is reckoned better than 
that of St. Thomas, and paſlzs for the 
beſt to the leeward of Antigua. There 
is, however, little good land in the 
ifland, and its exportations are trifling. 

Jon's, ST. an ifland in the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, near the northern coaſt 
of Nova-Scotia, to which government it 
is annexed, £ 
from N. E. to S. W. The medium 
breadth is 20 miles; but between Rich- 
mond Bay on the north, and Halifax 
Bay on the ſouth, it is not above 3 miles 
broad. The other bays on the north 
ſide are London Harbour, Grand Rz1- 
tied, and St. Peter's; thoſe on the ſouth 
ſide, Egmont, Halitax, and Hiltborough, 
On the eaſt ſide, Three River Harbour, 
and Murray Harbour. It has fevers! 
fine rivers, a rich wil, and is pleaſantly 
ſituated, Its capital is Charlotte-Pown, 
the reſidence of the lieutenant-gover- 
nor, who is the chief officer on the 
iſland. The rumber of inhabitants are 
eſtimated at about 5020. Upon the 


reduction of Cape Breton in 1745, th? 
inhabitants quietly {ſubmitted to the 


Britiſh arms, While the French pol- 
leſſed this iſland, they improved it to fo 
much advantage, as that it was called 


the granary of Canna, which it furniſh- 


ed with great plenty of corn, as well as 
beef and pork, When taken, it had 


r0,c00 head of black cattle upon it, 
| | 4104 


| of the Virgin 
Iſlands, about 12 leagues eaſt of Porto 


It is 117 miles in length - 


10 n 
and ſeveral of the farmers raiſed 12, oco 
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buſhels of corn annually. Its rivers 
abound with ſalmon, trout, and eels, and 
the ſurrounding ſea affords plenty of 
fturgeon, plaice, and moſt kinds of ſhell- 
fiſh. The iſland is divided into three 
counties, viz. King's, Queen's, and 
Prince's counties; which are ſubdivided 
into 14 pariſhes, conſiſting of 27 town- 
flips, which in all make 1,363,400 
acres, the contents of the iſland. The 
chief towns, beſides the capital, are 
Georgetown, Prince's- Town; beſides 
which are Hillſborough-Town, Pownal- 
Town, Marvborough- Town, &c. It 
lies between 45. 46. and 47. 10. N. lat. 
and between 44. 22. and 46. 32. W. 
long. | 
Jonx's, Sr. the north-weſternmoſt 
town. in Suſſex county, Delaware, is 
ſituated at the head of the middle branch 
of Nanticoke river, about 27 miles N. 
E. of Vienna in Maryland, and 22 S. by 
W. of Dover. 7 
JoHN's, ST. a town and fort in Low- 
er Canada, ſituated on the weſt bank of 
Sorrel river; at the north end of Lake 
Champlain, a few miles ſouthward of 
Chamblee, 28 miles ſouthward of Mont- 
real. It has been eſtabliſhed as the ſole 
port of entry and clearance for all goods 
imported from tlie interior of the Unit- 
ed States into Canada, by an ordinanee 
ubliſhed by the executive council of 
(Þ Canada, the 7th of July, 1796. 
It is 115 miles northward of Ticondero- 
ga, and was taken by General Montgo- 
mery in Nov. 1775. N. lat. 45. 9. W. 
long. 72. 18. | 
JoHN, ST. a lake in Lower-Canada, 
which receives rivers from every direc- 
tion, and ſends its waters through Sagu- 
enai river into the St. Lawrence, at Ta- 
douſac. It is ahout 25 miles each way. 
Jonx's BERKLEY, ST. a pariſh of 
S. Carolina, in Charleſtown diftrict, 
containing 5922 inhabitants; of whom 
692 are whites, and 5170 are ſlaves. 
Jons's, ST. a ſmall iſland in the 
Weſt-Indies belonging to Denmark, 
north of St. Croix, and ſouth of Torto- 
Ia, to which laſt it is very near. It is 
noted only for its fine harbour, which is 
ſaid to be ſufficient to contain in ſafety 
the whole Britiſh navy, It has a num- 


ber of ſalt ponds, which, however, are 

no evidence of its fertility. | 
Joun's COLLETON, ST. a pariſh of 

S. Caroliza, in Charleſtown diſtrict, con- 


JoH 
tauring 5312 inhabitants; of whom 
are, whites; and 4705 ſlaves. | 
Jonx's, ST. the. capital of the iſland 
of Antigua in the Weſt-Indies. It is a 
regularly built town, with a harbour of 
the ſame name, fituated on the weſt 
ſhore; and on the north-eaſt ſide of Loh. 
lollo Bay. The entrance of the harbour 
is defended by Fort James. This town 
is the reſidence of the governor general 
of the leeward Charaibe Iſlands, and 
where the aſſembly is held, and the port 
where the greateſt trade is carried on; 
It was ſo flouriſhing as to receive a lots 
by a ſtorm, to the value of £.400,000 
ſterling. N. lat. 17. 4. W. long. 62. 4. 

JohN, ST. or Juan de Porto Rico, 
the capital of the iſland of Porto Rico, 
in the Weſt-Indies. See Porto Rico. 

JoaNnsSBURY, Sr. a townſhip in Ca- 
ledonia county, in Vermont, bounded 8. 
W. by Danville, and has 143 inhabi- 
tants. ; 

JohNsoN ForrT, in S. Carolina, lies 
on the N. E. ſide of James's Iſland, and 
S. of the city of Charleſtown. It ſtands 
at the entrance of the harbour, and by 
which no veſſel can paſs unleſs the maſ- 
ter or mate make oath that no malig- 
nant diſtemper is on board. It is guard- 
ed by 120 men. | 

JonuxsTon Forr, or Johnſon Fort, 


585 


in N. Carolina, ftands on the weſtern 


bank of Cape Fear river, oppoſite to the 
iſland on the ſea-coaſt whole ſouthers 


point is Cape Fear. 


JounsONSBOROUGH, a poſt-town of 
New-Jerſcy, 10 miles from Suſſex court - 
houſe. 

JoHnsoON's LAN DIN G-PLAcE, is on 
O-yongwongyeh Creek, about 4 miles 
eaſtward of Fort Niagara. | 

JonnsoN, a county of N. Carolina, 
in Newbern diſtri&t, hounded 8. E. by 
Glaſgow, N. by Franklin and Wayne 
counties, and 8. by Sampſon, It con- 
tains 5634 inhabitants, of whom 1329 
are ſlaves. | | 

JoynsTOwn, a poſt-town and the 
capital of Montgomery county, New- 
Vork, ſituated on the N. bank of Mo- 
hawk river, 24 miles W. of Schenectady. 
The compact part of the town is a little 
back from the river, and contains about 
70 houlcs, a Preſbyterian and an Epil- 
copal church, a court-houſe and gaol, 
In the townſhip 593 of the inhabi- 
tants are electors. Caghnawaga is a 


pariſh or diſtrict of Johnſtown, 26 miles 
| | abuve 
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bours, with whom he had formerly liv- 


walk, into cruel captivity; thoſe who 


cle, in latitude 26. 


having been but lately eſtabliſned. It 
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above Schenectady on the river. Settle- 
ments have been made here for about 
go years. Here ſtand the dwe'ling 
houſe, barn, and out-houſes (all of ſtone) 
formerly occupied by Sir William John - 
ſon. This ſettlement was moſtly de- 
ſtroyed by the Britiſh in the year 1780, 
who were joined by a party of Indians 
and others, under the command of Sir 
William Johnſon. In this action it is 
aſſerted, that Sir William evinced a 
want of feeling which would have diſ- 
graced a ſavage. The people deſtroyed 
in this expedition were his old neigh- 


ed in the habits of friendſhip. His ef. 
tate was among them; and the inhabi- 
tants had always conſidered him as their 
friend. Theſe unfortunate people, after 
ſeeing their houſes and property con- 
ſumed, were hurried, ſuch as could 


could not, fell victims to the tomahawk | 
and ſc:flping knife. 

JohN sro, a townſhip in Provi- 
dence county, Rhode-Iſland, weſterly of 
the town of Providence, having 1320 
inhabitants. | 

JounsToON, a townſhip in Franklin 
county, in Vermont; it contains 93 in- 
habitants. | | 
Joux, a port on the S. coaſt of Nova- 
Scotia. | 

Jonas's SOUND, the moſt northern 
inlet on the weſtern coalt of Sir Thomas 
Smith's Bay, lying near the arctic cir- 


JoxkEs, a county of N. Carolina, in 
New bern diſtrict, bounded N. by Cra- 
ven. It contains 3141 free inhabitants, 
and 1681 ſlaves. It is well watered by 
Trent river, and its tributary ſtreams.“ 
Chief town, Trenton. 

JontsBOROUGH, a polt-town, and 
chief town of Waſhington diſtri in 
Tenneſſce, is the ſeat of the diſtrict and 
county courts, It has but few houſes, 


is 26 miles from Greenville, 01 from 
Knoxville, 40 from Abingdon in Vir- 
ginia, and 627 from Philadelphia. 

JontEsBOROUGH, the chief town of 
Camden county in Edenton diſtrict, N. 
Carolina. It contains a court-houſe 
and a few dwelling- houſes. | 

Joxt's-Townw, in Pennſylvania, See 
Villiamſburg. 

Joxnzs, Car E. See Lookout Cape. 


Joxxs's PLANTATION, in Lincoln | 
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county, Maine, was incorporated by the 


name of Harlem, in February, 1796. 
It is 19 miles N. E. of Hallcwell, 47 
from Pownalborough, and 213 N. E. 
by N. of Boſton. It contains 262 in- 
habitants. 5 

JosEs's Fogp, on Brandywine 
creek, is 5 or 6 miles above Chad's 
Ford, in Pennſylvania. 

Joyya, a ſmall town in. Harford co. 
Maryland, 20 miles E. by N. of Balti- 
more, and 82 S. W. of Philadelphia. 

JoRpAx's River paſſes thro' Tren- 
ton, in the Diſtrict of Maine, 3 miles 
from Union river. 

JokkE, a village and mountain in the 
Cherokee country. The mountain is 
ſaid to be the higheſt in the Cherokee 
country, and through which the Ten- 
neflee river forces its waters. The In- 
dian village, called Jore, is ſituated in a 
beautiful lawn, many thouſand feet high- 
er than the adjacent country. Here is 
a little grove of the Caſine Vapon, called 


by the Indians the beloved tree. They 


are very careful to keep this tree pruned 
and cultivated, and drink very ſtrong 
infuſion of the leaves, buds, and tender 
branches of this plant. It is venerated 


by the Creeks, and all the ſouthern ma- 
ritime nations of Indians. 


: JOSEPH, LAKE ST, in N. America, 
lics E. of Lake Sal, and ſends its waters 
by Cat Lake river into Cat Lake, and 
afterwards forms the S. E. branch of 
Severn river. The lake is 35 miles long 


and 15 broad, Oſnaburg Houſe is on 


the N. E. part of the lake; which ſee. 

Jos PH, Ie a Pierre, a village on 
the weſternmoſt coaſt of the iſland of 
St. Domingo; about 3 leagues N. W. 
of the village of Tiburon. 

JosEPH's, ST. in the province of 
California, in Mexico, N. America. 
N. lat 23. 3. | 

JosEPH's BAY, ST. on the c aſt of 


| Weſt- Florida, is of the figure of a horſe 


ſhoe, being about 12 miles in length, 
and 7 acroſs where broadeſt. "The bar 
is narrow, and immediately within it 
there is from 4 to 61 fathoms ſoft 
ground. 'The beſt place to anchor, is 
juſt within the peninſula, oppoſite to 


ſome ruins that ſtill remain of the vil 


lage of St. Joſeph. The peninſula be- 
tween St. Joſeph's and Cape Blaize is a 
narrow flip of land, in ſome places not 
above a quarter of a mile broad. A 
very good eſtabliſument might be made 

| here 
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here for a fiſhery, as the ſettlers might 
make ſalt on the ſpot to cure the baſs, 
rock, cod, grouper, red mullet, &c. 
which are here in abundance. 

JosEPH, ST. a water which runs N. 


W. into the S. E. part of Lake Michi- 


n. It ſprings from a number of ſmall 
akes, a little to the N. W. of the Mi- 


ami village. The Pawtewatemie In- 


dians reſide on this river, oppoſite Fort 
St. Joſeph. They ean raiſe 200 war- 
riors. At or near the confluence of the 
rivers St. Mary's and St. Joſeph's, 
where Fort Wayne now ſtands, the In- 
dians have ceded to the United States a 
tract of 6 miles ſquare. | 
JosEPH, Fort St. is ſituated on the 
eaſtern fide of the above river in N. lat. 


42. 14. W. long. 86. 10. It is about 


175 miles S. W. by W. of Detroit, to 
which place there is a ſtraight road. 

JosEPH, ST. a port on the W. fide 
of the iſland of Trinidad, near the coaſt 
of Terra Firma. 

JosEPH, ST. a ſmall town and port 
on the W. point of the N. peninſula of 
the iſland of Trinidad, in the Weſt-In- 
dies. | | 

JOSEPH, Sr. a bay on the welt fide 
of the ifland of Trinidad, defended by 
a ſmall battery. Tt has a few houſes on 
it, and lies 8. E. of Port of Spain, the 
capital of the iſland. Near it 1s a moun- 
tain having mineral pitch. 

Juan, ST. the capital of California 
in N. America. N. lat. 26. 25. W. 
long. 114. 9. 

Juan, Fort St. ſtands in the pro- 
vince of New Leon, in N. America, on 
the S.W. ſide of the Rio Bravo, in the 
29th degree of N. latitude and 101ſt of 
W. longitude. | 

JUAN DE La FRONTERA, ST. a 
town of Chili in S. America. In its 


neighhourhood are gold mines. S. lat. 


33. 25. W. long. 68. 55. 
JUAN DE PoRTO Rico. See Porto 


Rao. 


JUAN DE FUCA, Entrance of. See 
Fuco. | 

Juan FERNANDES, an iſland in the 
South Pacific ocean, 38 leagues eaſt- 
ward of the iſland of Maſſafuero, and 
390 weſt of the continent. S. lat. 33. 


32. W. long. 79. 50. from Greenwich. 
It is ſuppoſed to have been inhabited by 


a Spaniard, whoſe name it retains; al- 
though it was long abandoned hy him 
and his nation; but is more remarkable 


JUN 
for having been the refidence of Alex. 
ander Selkirk, a Scotchman, whoſe life 
and adventures furniſhed De Foe with 
the ground-work of that admirable novel 
Robinſon Cruſoe, The harbour lies in 
Cumberland Bay, on the north ſide of 
the ifland. Since the ſhip Columbia 
was there, no foreigners are allowed to 
anchor in the road. Maſſa Fuero and 
lies 22 leagues W. by S. of this ifland. 
Juan Fernandes, which is repreſented as 
an earthly paradiſe, furniſhed refreſh- 
ment to Lord Anſon's ſquadron in his 
voyage round the world. Its greateſt 
length is 5 leagues z its breadth leſs than 
two. On the ſouth-weſt is a ſmall iſle 
called Goat Iſland, and a rock called 
Monkey Key, almoſt contiguons to it. 
On the north ſide are three bays; but 
the middlemoſt called Cumberland Bay, 
where Commodore Anton anchored 
with his ſhips, is the beſt. Theſe bays, 


variety of fiſh in abundance. Admiral 
Anſon ſowed here a great variety of 
vegetables, and planted plum, apricot 
and peach ftones, which the Spaniard: 
lay are now thriving trees. 

JUCATAN, See Yucatan. 
 JuniTH, Poi r, the fouth-eaſterr.- 
molt point of Rhode- Iſland State, ſituat- 
ed on the ſea-coaſt of Wathington co. 
in South-Kingſton townſhip. 

Juposa Bay, in Louiſiana, lies in 
the N. W. corner of the gulf of Mexico. 
A chain of iſlands form a communica- 
tion between it ſouth-weſtward of St. 
Bernard's Bay. | 
| JULIAN, ST, a harbour on the coat 
of Patagonia, in South-America, where 
ſhips bound to the Pacific ocean uually 
touch for refreſhment. S. lat. 48. 51. 
W. long. 65. 10. 

JurIEN NE. See Neybe. 


ca, lies on the north ſide of Illinois 
river, oppoſite the place where that riv- 
er is formed by the junction of Theaki- 
ki and Plein rivers. The middle of 
Mount Juliet is in N. lat. 42. 5. W. 
long. 88. 44. 

JumPiNG Polxr. See Nawefink 
Harbour. ; 
Junius, a military tewnſhip in New- 
York State, hounded north by Galen, 
and ſouth by Romulus. 

Juxius CREEK, a northern branch 
of the Little Kanhaway, which inter- 


locks with the weſtern waters of Mo- 
| | nongahela 


and the whole coaſt abound with great 


JuLIET, Mor, in North-Ameri— 
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nongahela river; and which may one 


day admit a ſhorter paſſage from the 


latter into the Ohio. See Little Kanha- 
TAY. | 


Juvkxvro. See Mexico. 


K 


AATs' Baan, in New-York 

State, lies on the weft bank of 
Hudſon's river, ſeven miles ſoutherly 
from Kaats* Kill, and 11 N. E. by N. 
from Eſopus. 
Kaars' KILL, or Catſkill, a ſmall 
village of 30 or 40 houſes and ſtores, 
in the State of New-York, fituated on 
the weſt ſide of Hudſon's river, about 
100 rods from its bank; 5 miles {outh 
of Hudſon city, and 125 north of New- 
York. It has the appearance of a thriv- 


ing place, and it is in contemplation to 


erect buildings on a marſhy point, on 
the margin of the river, for the advan- 
tage of deeper water, the creek on 
which the ſtores now ftand being too 
ſhallow. The townſhip of this name 
contains 1980 inhabitants, of whom 343 
are electors, and 305 flaves. 

KaaTs* KILL, a creek on which 
ſtands the above town, | 

KaaTs' KILL Mountains, in the vi- 
cinity of the above town on the weſt 
bank of Hudſon's river, which make 
2 majeſtic appearance. "Theſe are the 
firſt part of the chain of mountains 
called the Alleghany, or Appalachian 


mountains. 

KaHNONWOLOHALE, the principal 
village of the Oneida Indians, in which 
is Oneida Caſtle, about 20 miles S. of 


W. from Whiteſtown, and 12 W. of 
Paris. There is but one framed houſe 
zu this village. Their habitations are 
but a ſmall improvement upon the an- 


cient Wwigwams;z and are ſcattered 
ſparſely throughout an encloſure of ſe- 


veral miles in circumference, within 
which they keep their cattle, horſes, 


and ſwine, and without, plant their corn 


and ſow their grain. 

KRaHOKIA. See Cahokia. _ 

KAMTSCHATKA SEA lies between 
the continents of Aſia and America. In 
66. N. lat. they are ſeparated by a ſtrait 
only 18 miles wide, Captain Cook, in 
lis laſt voyage, has eſtabliſhed the cer 
tainty of this near approximation of the 


continents, beyond a doubt; and that | 
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the inhabitants of each continent are 
fimilar, and frequently paſs and repaſs 
in canoes from one continent to the. 
other. From theſe and other circum- 
ſtances it is. rendered highly probable 
that America was firſt peopled from the 
N. E. parts of Aſia. But ſince the Eſ- 
quimaux Indians are manifeſtly a ſepa- 


rate ſpecies of men, and bear a near re- 


ſemblance to the northern Europeans, it 
is believed that the Eſquimaux Indians 
emigrated from the north-weſt parts of 
Europe. 

KAN AW A, or Kanhawa, a large 
mountainous county on the weſtern line 
of Virginia, having the Ohio river on 
the north-weſt, and Kentucky weſt. 
The population of this county is includ- 
ed in Green Briar, being 6015 inhabi- 
tants, including 319 flaves. About 7 
miles from the mouthof Elk river in this 
county, is a burning ſpring, capacious 
enough to hold 40 gallons. A bitumi- 
nous vapour conſtantly iſſues from it, 
which agitating the ſand around it, gives 
it the appearance of a boiling ſpring. 
On preſenting a torch within 18 or 20 
inches of the mouth, it flames up in a 
column, 4 or 5 feet in height, and about 
18 inches diameter, and which ſome- 
times burns 20 minutes, and at other 
times has continued 3 days. General 
Clarke kindled the vapour, ftaid about 
an hour, and left it burning. WET: 

KAaNAWAGERES, an Indian village 
on the weſt fide of Geneſſee river, 4 
miles weſt-ſouth-weſt of Hartford in the 


Geneſſee country in New- Vork. 


KAN HA WAL, GREAT, a river of Vir 
ginia of conf:derable note for the fertili- 
ty of its lands, and ſtill more as leading 
towards the head waters of James's riv- 
er. But it is doubtful whether its great 
and numerous rapids will admit a navi- 
gation, but at an expenſe to which it 
will require ages to render its inhabi- 
tants equal, The great obſtacles begin 
at what are called the Great Falls, go 
miles above the mouth, helow which are 
only 5 or 6 rapids, and theſe paſſable 
with ſome difficulty even at low water. 
From the falls to the mouth of Green 
Briar is 100 miles. It is 280 yards wide 
at its mouth. The head waters of this 
river are in the weſtern part of North- 
Carolina, in the moſt eaſterly ridge of 
the Alleghany or Appalachian moun- 
tains, and ſouth of the 36th degree of 
latitude, Its head branches encircle 

R | | Tthole 
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thoſe of the Holſton, from which they 
are ſeparated by the Iron Mountain, 
through which it paſſes 10 miles above 
the lead mines. About 60 miles from 
Little river it receives Green Briar river 
from the eaſt, which is the only conſi 
derable tributary ſtream in all that diſ- 
tance. About forty miles below the 
mouth of Green Briar river, in Virginia, 
in the Kanhaway, is a remarkable cata- 
rat. A large rock, a little elevated in 
the middle, croſſes the bed of the river, 
over which the water ſhoots, and falls 
about 50 feet perpendicularly, except at 
one fide where the deſcent is more 
gradual. The great Kanhaway is 196 
miles below Pittſburg, and is navigable 
molt of 'the year; and a waggon road 
may be made through the mountain 
which occaſions the falls, and by a port- 
age of a few miles only, a communica- 
tion may be had between the waters of 
Great Kanhaway and Ohio, and thoſe 
of James's river in Virginia. Down this 
river great quantities of goods are con- 
veyed up the Kentucky river, others on 
horſeback or in waggons to the ſettled 
part, and fold on an average,. at 100 
per cent. advance. See Sulphur Spring. 

 KANHAWAY, LITTLE, a ſmall na- 
vigable river of Virginia, which is 150 
yards wide at its mouth, and is naviga- 
ble 10 miles only. Perhaps its northerly 
branch, called Junius Creek, which in- 
terlocks with the weſtern waters of 
Monongahela, may one day admit a 
ſhorter paſſage from the latter into the 
Ohio. 8 

KaPPASs, a tribe of Illinois Indians, 

in Louiſiana: they lie a little above the 
Sothouis. This nation was formerly 
very numerous before the diſcovery of 
the Miſſiſippi. The country they in- 
habit has good paſturage. 

KAPPAS, Old Fort, in Louiſiana, ſtands 


on the Miſſiſippi, at the mouth of the | 


river St. Francis. It was built by the 
French principally for a magazine of 
ſtores and proviſions, during the wars 
with the Chickataws ; by whom their II. 
linvis convoys were conſtantly attacked 
and frequent ly deſtroyed. | 
KARATUNK, or Catytunb, a planta- 
tion in Lincoln co. Dittrit of Maine, 
conſilting of about 20 families or 103 
inhabitants. It is the uppermoſt on 
Kennebeck river, 14 miles north of 
Brook field. N 
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Wi. bank of the river of the fame name, 


Territory, oppoſite Old Fort, and 12 
miles from the mouth of the river, hut 
not half that diſtance from the Miſſiſip- 


well built; ſeveral of ſtone, with gar- 
dens, and large lots adjoining. About 
20 years ago it contained about 500 
whites, and between 4 and 500 negroes, 
The former have large ſtocks of black 
cattle, ſwine, &c. | 

K ASK ASK As, an Indian nation near 
the river of that name in the N. W. 
Territory. They can furniſh 2 50 war- 
riors. Three miles northerly of Kaſ- 
kaſkias is a village of Illinois Indians, of 
the Kaſkaſkias tribe, containing ahout 
-210 perſons, and 60 warriors, They 
were formerly brave and warlike, but 
are now degenerated and debauched. 
At the late peace the United States 
granted them a ſum of money in hand, 
and became bound to pay them zoo 


dollars a year for ever. 


KASKASKIAS, a river on the N. W. 
Territory, which is navigable for boat; 
130 miles. Its courſe is 8. S. W. and 


| near its mouth it turns to the S. S. E. 
and flows into the Miſſiſippi river, 83 


miles from the Illinois. It runs through 


natural meadows, and numberle{s herds 
of buffaloe, deer, &c. High grounds 
lie along the eaſt fide of the river, the 
banks being compoſed of lime-ſtone 
and free-ſtone, and are from 100 to 122 
feet high, divided in many places by 
deep cavities, thro* which many {inall 
rivulets paſs before they fall into the 
Miſſiſippi. 
fronting the river, are in many places 
perpendicular, and yo like ſolid 
pieces of maſonry, of various colours, 
figures and ſizes. 

KASKASKUNK, a town of the Dela- 
wares, between Great Bever creek and 
Alleghany river, in Pennſylvania. Here 
the Moravian miffionaries had a ſettle- 
ment. It is 40 miles north of Pittſburg. 
 Ka$SKINOMPA, a ſmall river which 


* 


runs weſt, into the Miſſiſippi, from the 


State of Tenneſſee, in N. lat. 36. 28. 
On the N. fide of its mouth is an iron 
mine See Reeljoot. 
KarkRS K1LL, a weſtern branch of 
Kaats' Kill, in New-York State. 
KATHTIPPACAMUNCK, an Indian 


 KasKasKIAS Village lies on the 8. | 


village fituated oh the north fide of 2 
| 2 


a water of the Miſſiſippi, in the N. W. 


pi. It contains 80 houſes, many of them 


a rich country, abounding in extenſse 


The ſides of theſe hills, 
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Haſh river, at the mouth of Rippacanoe 
creek, and about 20 miles above the Low- 
er Weau towns. In 1791, before its de- 
ſtruction by Generals Scott and Wilk in- 
ſon, it contained 120 houſes, 80 of which 
were ſhingle roofed. The beſt houfes 


belonged to the French traders. The | 


ardens and improvements round were 
delightful. There was a tavern with 
cellars, bar, public and private rooms ; 
and the whole marked no ſmall degree 
of order and civilization. _ | 
KawaKkusIca, or Keowwſati, a lake in 
the Diſtricb of Maine, laid down in late 
maps as the head of Paflamaquoddy riv- 
er. N. lat. 46. 3. 1 
KAVA DAROSSRA CREEK, in New- 
Vork State, about 12 miles weſt of the 
confluence of Fiſh-creek and Hudſon's 
river. The celebrated ſprings of Sara- 
toga, 8 or 9 in number, are ſituated on 


the margin of a marſh formed by | 


branch of this creek. See Saratoga. 
Alſo the name of a tract of land in Sa- 
ratoga county, New. Vork, bounded by 
the town of Shenectady. 1 1 
Kay's ISLAND, on the N. W. coaſt 
of America, lies in north lat. 59. 49. 
eaſt long. 216. 58. In the neighbour- 
hood of this iſland, Captain Cook diſ- 
covered ſeveral other iſlands. 
KEENE, a poſt-town of New-Hamp- 
ſhire, and one of the moſt flouriſhing in 
Cheſhire county. It was incorporated 
in 1753, and contained in 1775, 756, 
and in 1790, 1314 inhabitants. It is 14 
miles from Walpole, 95 weſt of Portſ- 
mouth, and 86 N. W. from Boſton. N. 
lat. 42. 63. n 3 
KELLYSBURGHz-a townſhip in Chit- 
tenden county, Vermont, at the head 
of the north branch of La Moille river. 
KENAPACOMAQUA, an Indian vil- 


lage on the notth bank of Eel river, a 


branch of the Wabaſh, See Longuille. 

_ RenpRiIcCK's: Hand forms the weſt 
ſide of Nootka Sound, into which you 
may enter from the weſt by .Maffachu- 
ſetts Sound, along the nerthern fide of 
the iſland. ; $4] | 
 KenneBeck, next to Penobſcot is 
the fineſt river in the Diſtrict of Maine. 
Three miles from the Chops, Swan 
Illand, 7 miles long, divides thewaters of 
the river. The waters on both ſides of 


it are Pee but the channel on the- 


eaſt de of it is moſtly uſcd. Thirty- 
eight miles from the ſea is the iſland 
Nahupkeag, which ſignifies the land 


* 


1 


ſes at the ſource of this branch. 
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| where eels are taken. Within 3 miles 


of this ifland, a ſmall river coming welt 
from ponds. which are in the town of 
Winthrop, runs into the Kennebeck, 
and is known by the name of Cobbeſe- 
conte, called by the Indians Cobbiſſe- 
conteag, which in their language ſigni- 
fies the place where ſturgeon are taken. 
Six miles further up the river we find 
the head of the navigable waters. This 
is a baſon 46 miles from the fea, and 


very commodious for the anchoring of 
veſſels. 


On the eaft bank of the ſmall. 
fall which terminates the navigation of 
the Keunebeck, is Fort Weſtern, which 
was erected in the year 1752. From 
that fort to Taconnet Fall is 18 miles. 
This is à great fall of water, and on the 
bank of it, on the eaſtern ſide of the riv- 
er, is Fort Halifax, ereted in 17 54, and 
ſituated on the point of land formed by 
the confluence of the Sebaftacook with 
the Kennebeck, by which the latter is 
increaſed one third in ſize. The Sebaſ- 
tacook comes from lakes nearly north 


from its mouth; and in its windmgs re- 


ceives brooks and ſmall rivers; for the 
ſpace of i 50 miles. Thirty miles above 
Fort Halifax, as the river runs, the 
ſtream called Sandy river flows into 
the Kennebeck, at the point where the 
ancient town of Norridgewock ſtood ; 
40 miles or more further up, the Ken- 
nebeck takes a ſouth- weſtward courſe. 
The Kennebeck turning again weſt - 
ward, receives the eaſtern branch 50 
miles from Norridgewock. The main 


branch of the Kennebeck, winding 


into the wilderneſs, forms ſeveral 
carrying- places, one of which, called 
the Great Carrying- place, is 5 miles 
acroſs, and the river's courſe gives a 
diſtance of 35 miles, for that which is 
gained by 5 on the dry land. At about 
109 miles diſtance from the mouth of 
the eaſtern branch, the ſoùrce of the 
main or weſtern branch of the Kenne- 
beck is found extended a great diſtance 
along the fide of the Chaudiere, which 
carries the waters from the high lands 
into the St. Lawrence. There are no 
lakes, but a few ſmall ponds and moraſ- 
The 
carrying- place from boatable waters in 
it, to boatable waters in the river Chau- 
diere, is only 5 miles over. The eaſtern 
branch of the Kennebeck, which unites 
with the other above Norridgewock, iſ- 
ſues from a body of waters which lie N. 

1 about 
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about 20 miles from the confluence of 


the two branches. Theſe waters are 
called Mooſe Pond or Mooſe Lake. 


The fides of the lake are fo crooked, | 


that the body of waters has an irregular 
figure; but the lake contains 3 times 
as much water as is found in Lake 
George. There are very high moun- 
tains to the north and weſt of the lake, 


—— 


and from theſe the waters run by many 


channels to the St. Lawrence. The 
Kennebeck affords great quantities of 
lumber, and is inhabited at different ſea- 
fons by ſeveral ſpecies of valuable fiſh. 
Salmon and ſturgeon are taken here in 
great abundance, and ſhad and alewives 
relieve the wants of the neceſſitous part 
of the inhabitants. This river forms 
the neareſt ſea- port for the people on 
the upper part of the river Connecticut. 
From the Upper Cohos, or Coos, on the 
latter river to the tide-water in Kenne- 
beck, is yo mealured miles. 
 KENNEBUNK, the Indian name of 
the place ſince called Wells, Diſtrict of 
Maine, about 33 miles below Portſ- 
mouth, New-Bampſhire. | 

KENNEBUNK, a river of the Diſtrict 
of Maine, haying a good harbour at its 
mouth, from whence great quantities of 
Iumber are ſhipped for a market. There 
the lumber of Mouſom is ſhipped at pre- 
ſent. This river divides the townſhips 
of Wells and Arundel. Tt runs a ſhort 
courſe, and empties into the ſea between 
Cape Porpoiſe and Cape Neddick. See 
Kenxebunk and Wells. | 

KENMNET, a townſhip in Cheſter co. 
Pennſylvania. _ 

KENNOMICK, GREAT, a navigable 
river of the N. W. Territory, emptying 
into the ſouth end of Lake Michigan, 
about N. lat. 42. 11. The waters of 


this river communicate, by a portage of 


thirty yards, with Little Kennomick, a 
ſhort river which runs north- eaſterly in- 
to the lake. | 
KENSINGTON, a townſhip in Rock- 
ingham county, en. about 
6 miles ſoutherly of Exeter, 8 northerly 
of Newbury-Port, and 20 from Port(- 
mouth. It was incorporated in 1737. 


In 1775 it contained 797, and in 1790, 
$00 inhabitants. | 
KENT, a county of Maryland on the 
eaſtern ſhore of Cheſapcak Bay, bound- 
ed E. by Newcaſtle, and part of Kent 
county, Delaware, and W. by Cheſapeak 
Bay, It is about 32 miles long and 13 | 


KEN 


broad, and contains 12,836 inhabitants, 


including 5433 ſlaves. Chief town, Chef. 
ter. 

KENT, a county of Rhode-Iſland, ly. 
ing S. of Providence county, on the W. 
ſide of Narraganſet Bay. It is 20 miles 
in length, and 10 in breadth, and is di- 
vided into four townſhips. It contains 
8785 inhabitants, including 63 ſlaves. 

KENT, the middle of the three coun- 
ties of Delaware. It is 40 miles from 


north to ſouth, and 26 from eaſt to weſt, 


and contains 18, 920 inhabitants, includ- 
ing 2300 flaves. The lands in Kent 
county are eſteemed the richeſt in the 
State. It is well watered by ſeveral 
ſmall ſtreams that empty into the Dela- 
ware, Chief town, Dover. | 


KENT, an ifland in Queen Ann's co, 


Maryland, and the largeſt in Cheſt. 
peak Bay, It is 12 miles from north 
to ſouth, and 6 in breadth. 

KENT, a townſhip in Litchfield co. 


Connecticut, bordering on the State ot 


New-York, and 8 or 10 miles weit oi 
Litchfield. 


the State of its name, which after a ge- 
neral N. W. courſe of 200 miles, falls 
into the Ohio in N. lat. 39. It is ſome- 
times called Cuttamoa. Its ſource is in 
the Laurel Mountains, and it interlocks 
with Licking river. Its mouth is 77 
| miles above the Rapids, and 626 below 


Pittſburg. Its mouth is 250 yards wide, 


and the river is navigable 130 miles; the 
current is conſiderably rapid, the banks 
being high and rocky. It is ſaid black 
lead mines have been found on the head 
waters of this river. Little Kentucky 
River is 25 yards wide, and 3 miles 
weſt of Kentucky river. 
KENTUCKY, one of the United 
States of America, bounded N. W. by 
the river Ohio ; W. hyCumberland river; 
8. by Tenneſſee State; E. by Sandy river, 
and a line drawn due $. from its fource, 
till it ſtrikes the northern boundary of 
Tenneſſee. It lies between 36. 30. and 
39. 30. N. lat. and between 81. and 
89. W. long. about 250 miles long, 
and 200 broad, and contains about 
50,000 ſquare miles. It is divided into 
14 counties, viz. Jefferſon, Fayette, 
Bourbon, Mercer, Nelſon, Maddiſon, 
Lincoln, Woodford, Maſon, Waſhing- 
ton, Clark, Scott, Logan, and Franklin. 
It contains 7 3,677 inhabitants, of whom 


12,430 are flaves. The river Ohio 
543 * 


KENTUCKY, a very crooked river in 
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| waſhes the N. weſtern ſide of Kentucky, 


in its whole extent. Its principal branch- 
es which water this fertile tract of coun- 


try, are Sandy, Licking, Kentucky, Salt, 


Green, and Cumberland rivers. Theſe 
again branch in various directions, into 
rivulets of different magnitudes, fertili- 


ning the country in all its parts, The 


ſprings and ſtreams leſſen in June, and 
continue low, hindering navigation, un- 
til November, when the autumnal rains 
{well the rivers, and repleniſh the whole 
country with water. At the bottoms of 
theſe water-courſes the Iime- ſtone rock, 
which is common in this country, ap- 
pears of a greyiſh colour; and where it 
is expoſed to the air, in its natural tate, 
it looks like brown free-ſtone. On the 
banks of theſe rivers and rivulets, this 


ſtone has the appearance of fine marble, 


being of the ſame texture, and is found 
in the greateſt plenty. After heavy 
rains, the waters in the rivers riſe be- 
tween the high lime-ſtone banks from 
10 to 30 feet. There are 5 noted falt- 
ſprings or licks, in this country, viz. the 
higher and lower Blue Springs, the Big 
Bone Lick, Drinnon's Lick, and Bul- 
let's Lick at Saltſburg. The laſt of theſe 
licks has ſupplied this :ountry and 
Cumberland with (alt, at 3 dolls. 33 cents 
a buſhel, and ſome is exported to the 
Illinois country. The method of pro- 
curing water from theſe licks, is by 
ſinking wells from 30 to 40 feet deep, 
which yield water more ſtrongly im- 
pregnated with ſalt, than the water from 
the ſea. e 

This whole country, as far as has yet 
been diſcovered, lies upon a bed of lime- 
ſtone, which in general is about ſix feet 
below the ſurface, except in the vallies, 


where the ſoil is much thinner. A tract 


of about 20 miles wide, along the banks 
of the Ohio, is hilly, broken land, inter- 
ſperſed with many fertile ſpots. The 
reſt of the country is agreeably uneven, 
gently aſcending and deſcending at no 
great diſtances. The angles of aſcent 
are from $ to 24 degrees, and ſome- 
times more. The vallies in common are 
very narrow, and the ſoil in them is very 
thin, and of an inferior quality; and 
that along the aſcending ground, is fre- 
quently not much better; for where 
you ſee a tree blown up, you find the 
roots clinging to the upper parts of the 


rock. The ſoil on thele agreeable aſ- 


cents (for they cannot be called hills) 
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is ſufficiently deep, as is evident from 


the ſize of the trees. The ſoil is either 
black, or tinged with a lighter or deep- 
er vermilion, or is of the colour of dark 
aſhes. In many places there are appear- 
ances of potter's clay, and coal in abun- 
dance. The country promiſes to be 
well ſupplied with wholeſome, well taſt- 
ed water. In Nelſon county, N. W. 
of Rolling Fork, a branch of Salt river, 
is a tract of about 40 miles ſquare, moſt- 
ly barren, interſperſed with plains and 
ſtrips of good land, which are advanta- 


neighbouring barrens, as they are im- 
properly ſtyled, are covered with graſs, 


eaſt of Nolin creek, a branch of Green 
river, are in general of an inferior qua- 


lity; but the banks of Green river afford 


many deſirable ſituations. 


river, which interlock with the waters 
of Cumberland and Sandy rivers, and 
the whole country eaſtward and ſouth- 


en and mountainous; and from the de- 
much doubted whether it would ever 


from Kentucky acroſs to Wincheſter, in 
Virginia, on the eaſt ſide of the moun- 
tains, which, on a ſtraight line, is not 
perhaps more than 400 miles, and the 
way now travelled is 600. This doubt, 
however, is now removed, and a com- 
pany have lately undertaken to cut a 
road (it is thought a waggon road may 
be made) from Kentucky, to paſs by 
the Sweet Springs in Virginia; thence 
to Wincheſter. This new road, it is 
ſuppoſed, will be nearly 200 miles 
ſhorter than the one now travelled. 


bered. Of the natural growth which 
is peculiar to this conntry, we may reck- 
on the ſugar, the coffee, the papaw, the 


The two laſt are ſoft wood, and bear a 
fruit of the ſhape and ſize of a cucum- 
ber. The coffee tree reſembles the 
black oak, and bears a pod, which en- 
cloſes a ſeed, of which a drink is made 
not unlike coffee. Beſides theſe, there 
is the honey-locuſt, black mulberry, 
wild cherry, of a large ſize. The buck- 
eye, an exceedingly foft wood, is the 
horſe cheſnut of Europe. The magno- 


lia bears a beautiful bloſſom of a rich 
R 3 and 


geous ſituations for raiſing cattle, as the 


and afford good paſturage. The lands 


Toward the head waters of Kentucky 


ward as far as the Holfton river, is brok- - 


ſcription given by hunters, it has been 


be practicable to make a paſſable road 


This country in general is well tim- 


hackberry, and the cucumber trees. 
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l and exquiſite fragrance, Such is the | drupedes, except the buffaloe, are the 


variety and beauty of the flowering 
ſhrubs and plants which grow ſponta- 
neouſly in this country, that in the pro- 
per ſeaſon the wildernels appears in bloſ- 


om. The accounts of the fertility of 


the ſoil in this country, have; in ſome 
inſtances, exceeded belief, and probably 
have been exaggerated. That ſome 
parts of Kentucky, particularly the high 
grounds, are remarkably good, all ac- 
counts agree. The lands of the firſt 
rate are too rich for wheat, and will 
produce 55 and 60, and in ſome in- 
flances, it is affirmed, 100, buſhels' of 
good corn an acre. In common, the land 


ſame as in Virginia and the Carolinas. 
The climate is healthy and delighttu!, 
ſome few, places in the neighbourhood 
of ponds and low grounds excepted, 
The inhabitants do not experience the 
extremes of heat and cold. Snow ſel. 
dom falls deep, or lies long. The win- 
ter, which begins about Chriſtmas, is 
never longer than three months, and is 
commonly but two, and is ſo mild as 
that cattle can ſubſiſt without fodder. 
Kentucky experiences a greater de- 
gree of temperature than any of thc 
neighbouring States: Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer ſekiom falling below 3 5 in 


will produce 30 buſhels of wheat or rye | winter, nor riſing above 80e in fummer, 
an acre. Barley, oats, flax, heinp, and The a »proach of the ſeaſons is gradual, 
vegetables of all kinds common in this | The Miner continues moſtly to the 
climate, yield abundantly, Cotton is | middle of October. The autumn or 
ſeldom and with difficulty brought to | mild weather, generally continues until 
perfection. Triſh potatoes produce in Chriſtmas, when there is ſome cold and | 
abundance, ſweet potatoes are raiſed | froſt until February, when the ſpring 
with difficulty. || approaches; and by the beginning of 


The old Virginia planters' fay, that March ſeveral ſhrubs and trees begin to 
ſhooth forth their buds by the middle of 


if the climate does not prove too moiſt, 

few (oils known will yield more or bet- the month the buck-eye or horſe- cheſ- 
ter tobacco. Experience has proved, nut is clad in ſummer's array; and by 
that the climate is not too moiſt. Great the middle of April the faliage of the 
quantities of this article have been ex- foreſts is completely expanded; which 
ported to France and Spain, through | is a fortnight earlier than the leaves are 
New-Orleans; and it is a well known | ſhot forth in Virginia and Maryland: 
fat that Philadelphia is a profitable and Cumberland is proportionally more 
market for the Kentucky planters, not- temperate than N. Carolina, as Ken- 


ſuckers, ſunfiſh, &c. av 
been caught in the weſtern waters. 


withſtanding all the inconveniences and 
expenſes of reikipment at New. Orleans, 
under a Spaniſh government. What 
advantages then may not this country 
expect finc. the free navigation of the 
Miflitippi is now enjoyed ? 3 

In the rivers are plenty of buffaloe, 
pike and catfiſh of uncommon ſize, fal- 
mon, mullet, rock, perch, garfiſii, eel, 
Shad have not 


Swamps are rare in Kentucky; and 
of courſe the reptiles which they pro- 
duce, ſuch as ſnakes, frogs,” &c. are not 
numerous. The honey bee may be call- 
ed a domeſtic iniect, as it is ſaid not to 
be found but in ciyilized countries. 
This is confirmed by a ſaying which is 
common among the Indians, when the 
ſce a {warm of bees in the woods, Well, 


brothers, it is time for us to decamp, for 


the white pcople are coming.“ Never- 
theleis, be-s, of late years, have abound- 
ed, to their amazement, even 200 miles 


N. and N. W. of the Ohio, The qua- 


tucky is to Virginia. Malt. liquor, ſpi- 
rits diſtilled from corn and rye, and the 
juice of the ſugar-tree mixed with wa- 
ter, conſtitute the ordinary beverage of 
the country. Here are various mine- 
rals; as won, copper, lead, ſulphur, ni- 
tre, &c. Iron- works are in ſuch for- 
wardneſs, as to furniſh large quantities 
n 
The legiſlature of, Virginia, while 
Kentucky belonged to that State, made 
proviſion for a college in it, and endow- 
ed it with very connderable landed funds. 
The Rey. John Todd collected, thicily 
from a number of liberal gentlemen in 
England, a very handſome library for. 
its uſe. This college, of late, has not 
flouriſhed ; and another has been eſta- 
bliſhed, and conſiderable funds collected 
for its ſupport. Schools are eſtabliſhed 
in the ſeveral towns, and, in general, 
regularly and handſomely ſupported. 
In this State are two printing offices, 
and two weekly gazettes publiſhed. 
There are erected a paper mill, oil mill, 
| „„ er ſulling 
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tulling mills, ſaw mills, and a great num- 


ber of valuable griſt mills. Several va- 
juable tanneries have, been eſtabliſhed in 
different parts of the country. Their 
alt. works are more than ſufficient to 
ſupply all their inhabitants, at a Jow 
rice. They make confiderable quan 

tities of ſugar from the ſugar- trees. 
The banks, or rather precipices, of 
Kentucky and Dick's river, are to he 
reckoned among the natural curioſities 
of this country. Here the aſtoniſhed 
eye beholds 300 or 400 feet of ſolid per- 
pendicular rock, in ſome parts of the 
lime-ſtone kind, and in others of fine 
white marble, curiouſly checkered wth 
ſtrata of aſtoniſhing regularity. Theſe 
rivers have the appearance of deep ar- 
tificial canals. Their high racky banks 
are covered with red cedar groves. 

Caves hive been diſcovered in this 
country of ſeveral miles in length, under 
a fine lime-ſtone rock, ſupported by cu 
rious arches and pillars. Springs that 
emit ſulphureous matter have been found 
in ſeveral parts of the country. One is 
near a ſalt ſpring, in the neighbourhood 
of Boonſborough. There are three 
ſprings or ponds of bitumen near Green 
river, which do not form a ſtream, but 
empty themſelves into a common reſer- 
voir, and when uſed in lamps, anſwer all 
the purpoles of the beſt oil. Copperas, 
and allum are among the minerals of 
Kentucky. Near Lexington are found 
curious {epulchres full of human ſkele- 
tons, It has been aſſerted that a man 
in or near Lexington, having dug five 
or fix feet below the ſurface of the 
ground, came to a large flat ſtone, under 
which was a well of common depth, 
regularly and artificially ſtoncd. 

The diſtance of Philadelphia, by land, 
to Kentucky is between 700 and $00 
miles; from Baltimore nearly 700 ; 
nearly 600 from Alexandria, and up- 
wards of $5oo from Richmond. From 
the Rapids of the Ohio to Santa Fe, is 
1900 miles, and from thence to the city 
of Mexico, 1500, © ©, 

Kkowx, or Keowee, the name given 
to Savannah river, above its confluence 
with the Tugulo, the weſt main branch, 
 KEowEr, anciently a populous town 
and territory of the Cherokee Indians, 
on the river of that name, the N. eaſt- 
ernmoſt branch of Savannah river. The 
foil is very fertile, and the adjacent 


i 


nob'cot river, 


heights might, with little expenle, be | 
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rendered almoſt impregnable. 
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The 
fruitful vale of Keowe is 7 or 8 miles in 
extent, when a high ridge of hills ter- 
minates the vale, but opens again beJow 
th ridge, and continues 10 of 12 miles 
down to Sinica, and in width 1 or 2 


miles. This was formerly one conti- 
nucd and thic! ly inhabited ſettlement, 
well cultivited and planted. It now ex- 
hibits a very different ſpeRacle to the 
teeble remains ot the once potent Che- 
roke-s. Fort George formerly ſtood 
nca” the old ſcite of Reowe. 
KEPLERS, a village in Berks coun- 
ty, Pennlylvania, on Little Schuylkill 
river, the N. branch of Schuylkill river; 
21 miles N. N. W. of Reading, and 33 


W. of Bethlehem. e 
lake in the Diſtrict 
of Maine, which ſends its waters to Pe- 


KERISONGAR, a 
EERSH?u w, a county of Camden diſ- 
trict, S. Carolina, on Wateree river, 
which ſeparates it from Richland coun- 
ty. It is 35 miles in length and 30 
u bre. hz 
. 4 SIAH, See Cuſbai River, | 
Keywawa, a ſmall ifle in Charleſ- 
town harbour, S. Carolina. ; 
KAiRSERGE GORE, in Hil ſhorough 
county, New- Hampſhire, contains 103 
inhabitants. LD 
KIcRAPOUs, an Indian nation whoſe 
different tribes inhabit near the entrance 
of Lake Superior, where 20 years ago 
they had 400 warriors ; part reſide at 
Lake Michigan, and between that and 
the Miſſiſippi, near the Outtagomies, 
&c. and another tribe near the Pian- 
keſhaws, and on the Wabaſh and its 
branches. | 
The Kickapous and Kaſkaſkias, two 
Indian nations lately hoſtile, ceded 
lands to the United States at the treaty 
of Greenville, Auguſt 3, 1795. The 
United States, on the other hand, paid 
them a ſum of money in hand, and en- 
gaged to pay them in goods, annually, 
to the value of 500 dollars for ever, 
K1CKEMUIT River is a N. weſtern 
arm of Mount Hope Bay. It is about 
2 miles long, and half a mile broad. 
The town of Warren, in Briſtol coun- 
ty, in the State of Rhode-Iiland, lies 


N. W. of it. | 


KIGLAPYED, on the coaft of Labra- 
dor, in Davis's Strait, N. from and 
near Nain; which ſee. 
KIKELONEC Point, 
R 4 | 


See Kioanan. 
E II. LIN GLT, 
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KI1LLINGLY, a town in Windham 
county, Connecticut, in the north-eaſtern 
part of the State, bordering on Rhode- 
Iſland, and ſeparated from Pomfret by 
N river. It lies about 18 miles 
eaſtward of Windham, and has a Con- 
gregational church. The original ſet- 
tlers were from Maſſachuſetts. The 
town was incorporated in May, 1708. 
In 1728 it was divided into two pariſh- 
es; one of which is now incorporated 
by the name of Thompſon. 

KILLINGTON, a mountainous town - 
ſhip in Rutland county, Vermont, hav- 
ing Medway on the W. Barnard N. E. 


and Saltaſh on the S. E. and contains 32 


inhabitants. Waterquechee river has 

its ſource in a pond in this town. 
K1LLINGWORTH, a poſt-town in 

Middleſex county, Connecticut, ſituated 


on Long-Ifland Sound, 9 miles E. of 
- Guilford and 27 W. of New-London. 


The Indian name of the townſhip was 
Hammonaſſet; and a ſtream of that 
name runs on the W. fide of the town, 


and divides it from Guilford. It was 


ſettled in 1663, by 12 planters from 
Hartford, Guiltord, and Windtor. The 
Engliſh name deſigned to have been gi- 
ven this town was Kennelaworth, but by 
miſtake it was recorded K::ngworth, 
It was incorporated in 1703. 

_ K1LLISTINOES, Indians who inha- 
bit on Lake Superior; and can furniſh 
250 warriors. 

K1LKENNY, a town in Grafton coun- 
ty, New-Hampthire, incorporated in 
3774, but not mhabited. | 

K1MBECK, a place on the eaſt bank 
of Hudſon's river; 17 or 18 miles north 
of Poughkeepſie. 

KIiNDERHOOK, a polt-town in Co- 
lumbia county, New-York, on the eaſt 
ſide of Hudſon's river: 13 miles north 


of Hudſon city, 29 S. by E. of Albany, 


145 north of New- Vork, and 25 W. by 
N. of Stockbridge in Maſſachuſetts. 
The townſhip contains 4,661 inhabi- 
apts; of whom 411 are electors, and 
632 ſlaves. Won” | 
KINDERHOOK Landing, in the above 


townthip, is ſituated under the bank ot the 


river, ſurrounded with an uncleared bar- 
ren country, has about 15 or 20 houſes, 


and ncarly as many ſtores and other 


buildings; 20 miles S. of Albany. The 
town, through which the ſtage to New- 
York runs, is about 5 miles eaſt of the 
DWD_ALDTT EE, 
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KINGLESS, a townſhip in Philadel. 
phia county, Pennſylvania. 

KING AND QUEEN, a county of 
Virginia, on Mattapany river, which 
ſeparates it from KingWilliam's county, 
It is about 25 miles long and 20 broad, 
and contains 9,377 inhabitants, includ. 
ing 5,143 flaves. 

KING GEORGE, an ancient fort on 
the borders of Eaſt- Florida, near St. 
Mary's river. | 

KinG GEORGE's SOUND, or Neotha, 
lies on the N. W. coaſt of N. America, 
in north lat. 49. 36. See Nootha. 

KING GEORGE, a county of Virginia, 
lying between the Patowmac, and Rap- 
pahannock rivers. It is 22 miles long, 
and 14 broad, and contains 7, 366 inha- 
bitants, of whom 4,157 are ſlaves. 


KiNGs, a maritime county of New. 


York, „ containing all that part of the 
State, bounded eaſterly by Queen's coun- 
ty ; northerly, by New-York county ; 
weſterly, partly by Hudſon's river, part- 
ly by the ocean; and ſoutherly by the 
Atlantic Ocean, including Coney Ifl- 
ands.“ This fertile tract of land, fitu- 
ated on the W. end of Long-Ifland, and 
ſeparated from Staten-Ifland by the 


Narrows, contributes largely to the ſup- 


ply of the New- York market with ve- 
getables, roots, fruits, butter, &c. It is 
divided into 6 townſhips, and contains 
4495 inhabits. including 1, 432 ſlaves. 
Chief towns, Brooklyn and Flatbuſh. 
KinG's, a county of Nova- Scotia, 
comprehending the — on the S. W. 


and S. ſides of the Baſin of Minas. The 


Habitant is navigable for veſſels of 40 
tons a little way up. The Canaid for 


veſſels of 160 tons, 4 or 5 miles; and 


the Cornwallis is navigable for veſſels of 
100 tons 5 miles, for thoſe of 50 tons 
10 miles farther. There are conſidera- 
ble ſettlements on theſe rivers, and they 
afford a good portion of fine lands for 
tillage, and for herbage, and ſome ex- 
cellent meadows. In the rivers are 
found a great abundance of ſhad of an 
excellent kind; and in the Baſin of Mi- 
nas are fine cod-fiſh, haddock, baſs, and 
flat fiſh of different kinds. 

KINC's BRIDGE, a poſt-town of New- 
York, 15 miles northof New-York city, 
and 29 S. W. of Stamford in Connecticut. 
The bridge here connects New-York 
iſland with the main land. It was 


ſtrongly fortified during the war. The 


heights about it are commanding. 
e | KINGSBURY, 


deſtroyed on the 15th of October, 1777, 


county, New- Hampſhire, lying on the 


three miles N. E. of Princeton, and 15 
pleaſant ſpot. 


county, Newhern diſtrict, N. Carolina. 
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K1NnGSBURY, a townſhip in Waſhing- 
ton county, New- Vork, bounded eaſt- 
erly by the tract of land called the Pro- 
vincial Patent. It contains 1120 inha- 
bitants. 

KIxd's, or PEARL ISLAND, a ſmall 
iſland in the Bay of Panama. It belongs 
to Spain, and is famous for its pearl fiſh- 
ery ; and lies in N. lat. 7. 12. W. long. 
$1. 36. | 
KINGSTON, or Esopus, a poſt-town | 
of New-York, ſituated in Ulſter county, 
on the W. ſide of Hudſon's river, fix 
miles W. of Rhinebeck, and on the E. 
fide of Eſopus Kill, or Creek. It was 


y order of General Vaughan, com- 
manding a fleet which failed up the 
Hudſon, when large quantities of ſtores 
were conſumed. It is rebuilt on a re- 
gular plan, and contains about 150 
houſes, a court-houſe, jail, a Dutch re- 
formed church, and an academy. It is 
moſt pleaſantly ſituated upon, and ſur- 
rounded by a ſpacious plain. It is 56 
miles S. of Albany, and 109 N. of New- 
York. N. lat. 41. 56. W. long. 73. 
56, The townſhip contains 3929 inha- 
bitants, of whom 556 are electors, and 
302 ſlaves. 

KINGSTON, a townſhip in Addiſon co. 
Vermont, containing 101 inhabitants. 

_ KinGsToON, a townſhip in Plymouth 
co. Maſſachuſetts, on the weſtern part 
of Plymouth Bay, bounded northerly by 
Duxborough, and contains 1004 inha- 
bitants. There is here a ſlitting and roll- 
ing mill, The town was incorporated | 
in 1707. It is 38 miles 8. E. of Boſ- 
ton. 

KINGSTON, a townſhip in Rockingham 


road which leads from Exeter to Haver- 
hill, in Maſſachuſetts, 6 miles from the 
pony 12 from Haverhill, and 20 from 
ortſmouth. It was incorporated in 
1694. In 1775 it contained 961 inha- 
bitants; and in 1790, 906. | 
KINGSTON, a village in New- Jerſey, 


S. W. of Brunſwick ; an elevated and 
_ KinGsTox, the chief town of Lenoir 


It is a poſt-town, ſituated in a beautitul 
Plain on the N. fide of Neus river, and 
contains a court-houſe, jail, and about 
30 houſes, It is 40 miles W. of New- 
bern, and 24 from Waynefborough, 


di 
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RIxCs ron, a townſhip in Luzerfie 
county, Pennſylvania. : 

K1NGSTON, a town of Georgetown 


diſtrict, S. Carolina. It is fituated dn 
the W. ſide of Wakkamau river, and 


contains an Epiſcopal church, and about 
30 houſes. It is 41 miles N. by E. 
of Georgetown, and 103 N. N. E. of. 
Charleſtown. N. lat. 33. 51. W. long. 
79. I | 
K1NGSTON, a village in Talbot co. 
Maryland, ſituated on the eaſtern fide of 
Choptank river, 4 miles below the Forks. 


KINGSTON, formerly called Front- 


inac, is fituated on the northern pare 
of Lake Ontario, at the mouth of its 
outlet Iroquois river; 200 miles ſouth- 
ward of Montreal, and 150 no th war 
of Niagara. Here the King's ſtores are 
kept and guarded by one company ot 
men. Part of Old Fort Frontinac is now 
ſtanding, the beſt part of which is the 
magazine. Kingſton contains about 105 
houſes. Large veſſels go no farther than 
this place; thence to Niagara, & c. ſtores 
and merchandize are conveyed in boats. 

KINGSTox, the capital of the ifland 
of St. Vincents, in the Weſt-Indies, and 


the ſeat of government, lies at the head 


of a bay of the ſame name, on the ſouth- 
weſtern ſhore of the ifland, in St. 


| George's pariſh. 


K1NGSToON, the capital of the iſland 
of Jamaica, in the Weſt Indies, is ſituat- 
ed on the N. fide of a heautitul harbour, 
having Port-Royal on the N. E- and 
Spaniſh- Town on the 8. W. and was 
tounded in 1693; when repeated deſo- 
lations by earthquakes and fire had 
driven the inhabitants from Port-Royal. 
It contains 1665 houſes, beſides negro 
huts and ware-houſes. In 1788, the 
white inhabitants amounted to 6,539 z 
free people of colour 3, 280; and flaves 
16,659; in all 26,478. It is a place of 
great trade and opulence. Many of the 
houſes in the upper part of the town 


are extremely magnificent; and the 


markets for butchers' meat, turtle, fiſh, 
poultry, fruits, and vegetables, inferior 


to none. It is the reſidence of the moſt 


conſiderable merchants, whoſe ſhips load 
anc! unload here. Upon an average of 
20 years, the ſhips that go out aunually 
from this port amount to 400. N. lat. 
17. 57. 30. W. long. 76. 33. 5 85 
KINO WILLIAM, a county of Virgi- 
nia, between Mattapony and Pamunky 
rivers, It is 47 miles long and 15 _ 
an 


WH 
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called Kiſkemanitas river. 
ble for batteaux 40 or 50 miles, and good 


meer 


and contains 8, 128 inhabitants; of whom | plenty of that fiſh, in the mouth of tie 


$9151 are ſlaves. 
-- KixGw00D, a townſhip in Hunting- 
don county, New- Jerſey, containing 


2,446 inhabitants, including 104 ſlaves. 
It is about 5 miles belowAlexandria, and 


15 8. W. of Lebanon. Alſo the name 
of a ſmall river of New- Jerſey, 
2 SALE, a poſt- town of Virginia, 16 
iles from Weſtmoreland court-houſe, 
and 12 from Northumberland court- 
houſe. | 
Kioanon PoinT, called in ſome 


maps Kikeionec, is the extremity of a 
large peninſula which projects far into 


the ſouth fide of Lake Superior. 
K1ONTONA, an Indian town on Con- 
ewanga river, in Pennſylvania, and 11 
miles northerly from its mouth in Alle- 
ghany river. | | 
KIs Trac, an ifland on the N. W. 
coaſt of North-America, lies eaſtward 


of Foggy Cape, on the ſouth- eaſt ſide of 


the peninſula of Alaſka, and on that 

rt of it oppoſite the head of Briſtol 
; on the N. W. ſide of the peninſula, 
It is alſo oppolite the mouth of Cook's 


river. 


K1SKEMANITAS River, is a branch 
of Alleghany river, into which it emp- 


ties in N. lat. 40. 40. in Weſtmore- 


land county, Pennſylvania. Its head 
waters are Little Conemaugh and Stone 
creck. After their junction it is called 
Conemaugh river. It then receives 


Black Lick from the N. E. and 17 mi.es 


from its mouth Loyalhannon Creek en- 
ters from the S. 8. E. after which it is 


portages are found between it and Ju- 
niatta and Potowmac rivers. Coal and 


falt are diſcovered in the vicinity of thele | 


rivers. 
K1TTANING, a ſettlement in Penn- 
ſylvania, on the eaſt ſide of Al:eghany 


river, 36 miles northward of Pitt(- 
: burg. | 


KiTTATINNY Mountains, a ridge 
of the Alleghany Mountains, which 
runs through the northern parts of New- 
Jerſey and Pennlylvania. 


KITTERY, a townſhip in York coun- | 


ty, diftrict of Maine, incorporated in 


2653, and conſiſts of 3 parithes, con- 


taining 3, 2 30 inhabitants. It is ſituated 


between Piſcataqua and Vork rivers, 67 


miles northerly ot Boſton. In this town 
is Sturgeon Creck, called ſo from the 


It is naviga- 
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creek at the firſt ſettlement of the coun. 
try; but there have been none found 
for theſe many years paſt. This creek 
0 famous in the hĩſtory of the firſt ſet- 
tlers. 

KIr rs, ST. See St. Chriftophers, 
|  KxoBLICK, in Mercer county, Ken. 
tucky, lies 15 miles S. E. of Harrodſ. 
_ and about 12 ſoutherly of Dan. 
ville, | 
_ KnowLToN, a townſhip in Suſſex 
county, New-Jerſey, containing 1,937 
inhabitants, of whom 13 are ſlaves. 

KNoULTON, a grant in Chittenden 
county, Vermont, lies E. of Smithfield, 
and W. of Kellyſburgh, and contains 
10,000 acres of land. 5 

K Nox, a county in the State of Ten- 
neſiee, in Hamilton diſtrict, contained 
in 1795, according to the State cenſus, 
11,573 inhabitants, of whom 2, 365 
were ſlaves, | 

Knox, a county in the N. W. terri- 
tory, erected June 20, 1790. © Begin- 
ning at the Standing Stone Forks of the 
Great Miami river, and down the ſaid 
river to its confluence with the Ohio 
river; thence with the Ohio to the ſimall 
rivulet above fort Maſſac; thence with 
the eaſtern boundary line of St. Clair 
county, to the mouth of the little Michi. 
limackinack; thence up the IIlinois 
river to the forks or. confluence of the 
Theakiki and Chikago thence by a 
line to be drawn due north to the boun- 
da'y line of the territory of the United 
States, and ſo far eaſterly upon {aid 
boundary, as that a due ſouth line may 
be drawn to the place of beginning.” 
Alſo the name of a fort in the ſame ter- 
ritory. | 0 

K Nox, one of Ingraham's iſlands. 
Captain Ingraham diſcovered two 
iſlands, which he called Kzox and Han. 
cock, which Captain Roberts ſoon af. 
ter diſcovering, called Freeman and 
Langdon.  Thyle iflands had every ap- 
pearance of, fertility. Their latitude 
is from 8. 3. ta 8. 5. §. and their lon- 
gitude very neatly 141, W. from Green- 
wich, M 

KNoXVILLE, the metropolis of the 
ſtate of Tenneſſee, is fituated in Knox 
county, on the north ſide of Holſton 
river, n a beautiful ſpot of ground, 22 
miles above the junction of Holſton ri- 
ver with the Tenneſſee, and 4 below the 


mouth of French Broad river. It is in 
| a flouriſhing 
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z flouriſhing ſituation, and enjoys a com- 
munication with every part of the Unit- 
ed States by poſt. ' It is regularly laid 
out, and contains about 130 houſes, a 
court-houſe, gavl, and barrcks large 
enough to contain 790 men. The ſu- 

reme courts of law and equity for the 
diffi of Hamilton are held here half 
yearly, and the courts of pleas and quar- 
ter ſeſſions fer Knox county are held 


here. A college has been eſtabliſned 


here by government, called Blöunt Col- 
lege. It is 32 miles N. of Tellico Block- 
houſe; 200 S8. E- by S. of Frankforty in 


Kentucky; 485 W. by S: of Rithmond, 


in Virginia; and 728 ſouthavelterly of | 
Philadelphia. 

Kopiac, an ifland on the ſonthern 
ſhore of the peninſula of Alaſka, on the 
N. W. coaſt; which ſ e. 


KoRTRIGHT, a townſhip in Otſego | 


county, New-York ; 122 of its inhabi- 
tants are electors. N 

Ko vAHr, a ſmall ifle at the S. end 
of Waſhington Ifle, at the entrance of 
a ſtrait ſeparating a ſmall ifle from the 
largeſt, | „ 
KIs, Indians inhabiting the banks 
of Lake Chriſtineaux. They can raiſe 
1,200 warriors. 5 

Kul sack, or Sugar Town, a little 
Cherokee town in the vale of Keowe. 

Kyvquor, a large ſound or bay on 


the N. W. coaſt of N. America, having 


Roberts Iſland on the one ſide. N. lat. 
50. W. long. 127. 20. 
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ABRADOR, TERRA DE, one of 
| 1 the northern counties of America, 
called alſo Eſquimaux, and is compre- 
hended in New-Britain ; bounded north 
by Hudſon's Strait, ſouth by part of 
Lower Canada and the river St. Law- 
rence, weft by Huſon's Bay, north-eaſt 
by the Ocean and Davis's Straits, and 
E. by the Straits of Belliſle and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The coaſt is 
rocky and interſperſed with innumerable 
iſles. The only attempt to trade wit! 
Labrador, has been directed toward 
the fiſnery; the annual produce o 


which, amounts to upwards of C49, oo 
ſterl. The inhabitants, whoſe — 


55 unknown, hunt for furs and ſkins, 
he Moravian Brethren müistain va 


| communication witk their miſſion on 


| 
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the coaſt of Labrador. The 
of their ſhip is divided into ſhares or 


Cio only, with the ſupply intended for 
the brethren; articles are ſent for traf- 
fic with the natives, enabling them to 
bring hack cargoes that have afforded 
then not always a dividend of more 
than the intereſt of the capit cinployetl. 
See New. Britain. 
LABRADOR, a large lake which by _ 
its / numerous branches forms à water 
communication through great part of 


the iſland of Cape Breton. In i ſome 


Maps it is called St. Peter's Lak... 
©. LaCHAWANNOCK,ya mountain in the 


[north-weſtern part of Pennſylva a. 
Tachawaxxock, a townſhip! in 


Luzerne county, Pennſylvania 
Lack, a townſhip in Mifflin county, 


| Pennſylvania, 


LA. Cor, a river 'which falls into 
Lake Champlain from the W. 5 miles S. 
S. W. of Nut- Iſland, after aſliort courſe. 

LAcouic, a {mall creek which emp- 
ties through the weſt bank of Alleghany 
river in Pennſylvania, oppbſite Licking 


Creek, a ſhort diſtance below fort Frank- 


lin. TY 


| ing from the river Merrimack'-to Saga- 


dahock, and from the ocean to the lakes 
and rivers of Canada, went under this 
name, in the grant of lands in 1622, 
from the council of Plymauth to Capt. 
Maſon and Sir Ferdinand Gorges. 
LaDIEs and, a ſmall iſland of 8. 


Carolina, near Port- Royal . - - 


LAaGooON, one of the new diſcavered 


| iſlands in the South Sea. Captain Cook 


viſited it in 1769. S. lat. 18. 47. W. 
long. from Greenwich 139. 28. 

LAGUNA, a town of Peru, ſituated on 
Amazon river. S. E. of the town of Borja. 

La GUAYRA, a maritime fortified 
town in Caraccas, a province of Terra 
Firma. This town, and Puerto Cabela 
are the chief in the province. 

LAKE OF THE WooDs. See Woods. 
LA MOELLE, a large river in the N. 
W. part of Vermont. Its general courſe 
is weſterly: after running about 75 
miles, and receiving 14 leſſer ſtreams, it 
falls into Lake Champlain at Colcheſter, 
5 miles north of the mouth of Onion ri- 
ver, and is of about the ſame magnitude. 
* LAMBAYEQUE, a town on the road 
from Guayaquil to Lima in Peru, four 
leagues: from. Morrope. It conſiſts of 


about n, 506 houſes, built of different 


materials, 
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rnaterials, but in general of bajareques,or 
unburnt bricks. The meaneſt of the 
Honſes are the habitat ions of the Indians, 
which conſiſt entirely of canes. The 
mamber'of its inhabitants amounts to a- 
Bove 30,000, ſome of whom are opulent; 
but the generality are poor Spaniards, 
Molattoes, Meſtizoes, and Indians. Tt 


Bas a large and elegant ſtone church. It 


is the reſidence of a corregidor, having 
under his juriſdiction, beſides many 
other towns, that of Morrope. One of 
the two officers of tlie revenue appoint- 
ed for Truxillo, alſo reſides here. S. 
Hit. 6. 41. 37. W. long. 76. 15. 
LAMPA, a juriſdiction of Cuſco, in 
Peru, in S. America. It hegins about 
30 leagues ſouth of the city of Cuſco; 
and is the principal province included 


 wnder the name of Callao. Here are 


excellent paſtures and ſilver mines. 
The air is very cold. 

LAMPETER, a townſhip in Lancaſter 
eonnty, Pennſylvania. 

LAMPREY River, a water of Great 
Bay, in New- Hampſhire. | 

LANCASTER, a bay or ſound on the 
weſtern coaſt of Sir Thomas Smith's 
bay. The ſouthernmoſt part lies in N. 
tt. 74. 20. The moſt northerly. is 
called Alderman Jonas's Sound, and 
lies in N. lat. 76. 5 

LANCASTER, a populous and wealthy 
county in the interior part of Penn- 
ylvania, extending ſouth to the Mary- 
tand line. It is about 42 miles ſquare, 
is divided into 25 townſhips, and con- 
tains 566,240 acres of land, and 


I” 147 inhabitants, including 348ſlaves. 


he lands in this county are rich and 


well cultivated, The hills in the north- 


ern parts abound with iron ore; for the 
manufacturing which, 2 furnaces and 8 
forges have been erected. The furna- 
tes manufacture ahout 1,200 tons of 
pigs and nearly that number of bar-iron 
annually, Copper and lead have alſo 
been found here. Chief town, Lancefter, 

EAaNCASTER, a county of Virginia, 
bounded eſt by Cheſapeak Bay, and 8. 


W. by Rappahannock river. It is 


about 40 miles long, and 15 broad, and 
contains 5, 638 inhabitants, of whom 
3,336 are ſlaves. 

LANCASTER, a county of Camden 
e&iftrict, S. Carolina, lying on Lynche's 
ercck, and Wateree river. It contains 
6,302 inhabitants, of whom 4,684 arc 
Whites, and x,370 ſlaves, ; 


1 


| has invited many perſons of education 


LAN 
LANCASTER, Boroush of, a handſome 
and flouriſhing poſt-town, the capi- 
tal of Lancaſter county, Pennſylvania, 


and the largeſt inland town in the Uni. 


ted States. It is pleaſantly ſituated up- 
on the deſcent of a hill, a mile and a 
half weſt of Coneftoga creek, which 
falls into Suſquehannah river 9 miles 
8. by W. of the town. Its trade is al- 
ready great, and mult increaſe in pro- 
portion as the ſurrounding country po- 
pulates. It contains about 7 or 809 
houſes and about 5,000 people. The 
legiſlature is to meet here in future, til! 
a permanent ſeat of government ſhall be 


eſtabliſhed. The public buildings are 


a handſome court- hcuſe of brick, a mar- 
ket-houſe of the ſame materials, and a 
ſtrong ſtone gaol. Here are fix places 
of worſhip, for as many different per- 


ſuaſions, viz. German Lutherans, Ger- 


man Calviniſts, Preſbyterians, Epiſco- 
palians, Moravians, and Roman Catho- 
lics. The German Lutheran church is 
a large brick building, having an organ, 
and a handſome ſpire ; the others are of 
brick, and are neat and commodious 
buildings. The only manufactures 
here are carried on by individuals, 
There are 3 breweries and 2 or 3 valu- 


| able tanneries. Franklin College is e- 


tabliſhed here for the Germans. Its 
endowments are nearly the fame as 
thoſe of. Dickinſon college at Carlifle, 
Its truſtees conſiſt of Lutherans, Calvin- 


iſts, Preſbyterians, and Epilcopalians 


of each an equal number. The princi- 


pal is a Lutheran, and the vice-preſident 


a Calviniſt. It is 58 miles as the new 


tuinpike road runs, W. by N. of Phi- 


ladelphia, and 3 from Reading. N. 


lat. 40. 3. W. long. 76. 20. 


LANCASTER, a poſt- town of 8. Ca- 
rolina, 36 miles from Camden, and 47 


from Charlotte, N. Carolina. | 


LANCASTER, a very pleaſant poſt- 
town in Worceſter county, Maſſ:chu- 
ſetts, the oldeſt in the county, having 
been ſettled in 1645, and incorporated 
in 1653. It is ſituated on a branch of 
Naſhua river, which empties into the 
Merrimack. It is 35 miles W. N. W. 
of Boſton, 4 miles W. of Bolton, and 


14 N. by E. of Worceſter. The lands 


of the townſhip of Laneaſter, and thoſe 
of Sterling on the 8. W. are part of 
the tract called Na/hawopgg by the In- 
dians. The pleaſantneſs of this town 
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and fortune to reſide here. In the N. | It is a very flouriſhing place, ſituated on 
eaſterly part of Lancaſter there is a va- a plain at the foot of a hill, from the 
luable, and perhaps inexhauſtible ſlate | top of which is a moſt delightful proſ- 
pit, furniſhing ſlates for houſes, and ex- pet. A few years ago there was but 
cellent ſtones for rombs and graves. No | one ſtage between this town and Alba- 
ſlates equal to theſe have yet been diſ- ny; now (1796) 20 ſtages daily paſs 
covered in the United States. Theſe and repaſs between the n 
are ſent to Boſton, and exported to New- | towns of Lanſinburgh, Troy, Waterford, 
York, Virginia, &c. Two principal | and Albany; and the — number 
branches of Naſhua river, over which | of paſſengers is faid to exceed 150. It ; 
are 9 large bridges, water this town, is 9 miles north of Albany, 3 above 
and have on their banks excellent inter-] Troy, 175 north of New-York, and 
vale land, Cumbery pond in this town | 270 N. N. E. of Philadelphia. 
is obſerved to riſe as much as two feet, LaPls LaAZULI, a ſmall rock ſur- 
juſt before a ſtorm 3 and Sandy pond | rounded with and almoſt covered by 
riſes in a dry ſeaſon. the ſea on the coaſt of Nova-Scotia. It 
LANCASTER, a townſhip in Grafton | is about 2 miles from Monano Ifland, 
county, New-Hampſhire, on the eaſt | and ſhews the paſſage into St. John's 
bank of Connecticut river, about 41 | river, 


miles above Hanover. It was incorpo- | La PLATE, See Paraguay. 
rated in 1763. In 1775 it contained | LARGE ROCK lies on the S. bank of 
61 inhabitants, and in 1790—161, Ohio river, in the tract called Indiana, 


LAxCE IsLEs, on the N. W. coaſt | and nearly oppolite the mouth of Muſ- 
of N. America, lie off Cape Scott, which | kingum river. 
is the ſouthern point at the mouth of {| LaRGEz ISLAND, one of the largeſt | 
Pintard's Sound, oppoſite to Point Dil- | iſlands on the Labrador coaſt, due weft 4 
appointment, There is a narrow chan- | of the mouth of Shecatica Bay. 
nel between the largeſt ifle and the cape. | LaRiCaxas, a province of La Paz, | Y 
See Pintard's Sound. and audience of Charcas, in Peru. It 

LavDAFF, a townſhip in Grafton | lies adjacent to the territorics of the ju- 
county, New-Hampſhire. It was in- | riſdiftion of La Paz, and to the north 
corporated in 1774, and contains 292 | of that city, extending 118 leagues from 
inhabitants. | | E. to W. and about 30 from N. to 8. 

LAxD's HEIGHT, in North-America, It abounds in gold mines, the metal of 
is the high ground on the chain of lakes | which is of fo fine a quality, that its 
between Lake la Plue and Lake Superi- | Rtandard is 23 carats and 3 grains, 
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or, where there is a portage of 7 miles. | LaTacunca, Afiento of, the firſt 3 
It is 80 miles eaſt of the grand portage | juriſdiction to the ſouthward of that of 1 
from the weſt end of Lake Superior. Quito, in Peru. The word A ſiento im- b 


Lancpon, a townſhip in Cheſhire | plies a place leſs than a town, hut larger 
county, New- Hampfhire, incorporated | than a village. It ſtands on a wide 
in 1787, and contains 244 inhabitants, | plain, having on its eaſt fide the eaſtern ; 
LantESBOROUGH, a townſhip in cordillera of the Andes, from which . 
Berkſhire county, Maſſachulctts, N. by | projects a very high mountain; and al 9 
E. of Hancock, 12 miles N. by W. of | a ſmall diſtance from its foot is func 
Lenox, and 144 W. by N. of Boſton. | Latacunga, in 55. 14. 30. S. lat. On 
It affords a quarry of good marble, and | its W. fide is a river, which is ſometimes 
BB contains 2,142 inhabitants. fordable, but generally paſſed over a 
3 LANSINBURGH, (city) in the town- | bridge. This aſſiento is large and re- 
1 ſhip of Troy, Renſſalaer county, New- | gular, the ſtreets broad and ſtraight, the 
York, is very pleaſantly fituated on the | houſes of ſtone, arched, and well con- 
F. bank of Hudfon's river, oppoſite one | trived, one ſtory high. This precaution 
of the mouths of the Mohawk, and con- | the inhabitants were taught to obſerve 
tains about 200 dweliing-houles, a brick | by a dreadful deſtruction of all the build» 
church, the joint property of the Dutch | ings, on the 2oth of June, 1699. Out 
and Preſbyterian congregation, a court- of 600 ſtone houſes, which the aſſiento 
houle, gaol, and an academy, incorpo- | then contained, only a part of one, and 
rated in 1796. Here is a library com- | the Jeſuit's church, were left ſanding, . 
pany which was incorporated in 2775. | and moſt of the inhabitants were buried 
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exhauſtible quarries in the neighbour- 


an exceſſive degree. The inhabitants 


tiures are thoſe of cloth, bays, and tucu- 


LauRELl MOUNTAIN, a range of 


the Ohio, in N. lat. 38. 30. W. long. 


are in many places broken and ſtoney, 


—_  LAV---- 

in the ruins. The tone of which the 
houſes and churches are built, is a kind 
of piimice, or ſpongy ſtone, ejected 
from volcanoes 3 which have formed in- 


hood, It is ſo light, that it will ſwim 
in the water, and from its great poroſity, 
the lime cements the different pieces 
very ſtrongly together, This juriſdic- 
tion contains 17 principal villages. The 
air of the aſſiento is colder from the 
place being only 6 leagues from the 
mountain of Cotopaxi; which as it is 
not leſs in height or extent than thoſe 
of Chimborazo and Caymburo,' fo like 
them, it is covered with ice and ſnow. 
The villages are populous; ſuch as are 
ſeated in the vallies are hot, thoſe in 
the plains temperate, whilit thoſe. which 
border on the mountains, like that of 
the aſſiento, are cold, and ſometimes to | 


amount to about 12,000, chiefly Spa- 
niards and Meſtizoes. Great quantities 
of pork are ſalted here and fent/ to 
Quito, Guayaquil, and Riobamba, being 
highly valued for the peculiar flavour 
given it in the pickling. The manufac- 


vos. The inhabitants of Pugili, and 
Saquiſili, are noted for making earth- 
ren ware, highly valued all over the 
province of Quito. The clay of which 
they are made is of a lively red, re- 
markably fine, emitting a kind of fra- 
grancys and the workmanthip very neat 
ant ingenious. x. 


mountains weſtward of the Alleghany 
ridge, and a part of what is called the 
Alleghany Mountains. It extends from 

ennſylvania to N. Carolina, and gives 
riſe: to ſeveral branches of the Ohio 
river. The preat Kanhaway breaks 
through the Laurel Ridge in its way to 


81. 19. In a ſpur of this mountain, 
about lat. 36. is a ſpring of water, 
50 feet deep, very cold, and, it is ſaid; 
as blue as indigo. The lands within a 
Imall diſtance of the Laurel Mountain, 
through which the Youghiogany runs, 


but rich and well timbered ; and in ſome 
places, and particularly on Laurel 
Creek; they are rocky and mountainous, 
From the Laurel Mountain to Monoh- 
gahela, the firſt 7 miles are good, level 


| I AW 
timber, white · oak, cheſnut, hickory; 
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Lawrence is one of the largeſt rivers in 
N. America. It iſſues from Lake Onta- 
rio, forming the outlet of the long chain 
of great lakes, which ſeparate Upper- 
Canada from the United States. From 


name of Iroquois, and taking a north- 
eaſt corirſe emboſonts the iſland of Mon- 
treal ; juſt above which it-receivesOt- 
tawas from the weſt, arid forms many 
fertile iſlands. - From Montreal it al- 
ſumes the name of St. Lawrence, and 
continuing the ſame courſe paſſes by 
Quebec, and meets the tide upwards of 
400 miles from the ſea, and is ſo fat 
navigable for large veſſels. Having re- 
ceived in its courſe beſides Ottawas, St. 
John's, Seguina, Deſpraii ies, Trois Ri. 
vieres, and innumerable other ſmaller 
ſtreams, it falls into the ocean at Cape 
Roſieres, by a mouth about 90 miles 
broad. In its courle it forms a great 
variety:;of bays, harbours and iflands, 


pleaſant. See Quebec, Montreal, &c. 
The main entrance into the gulf of St. 
Lawrence from the Atlantic ocean, is 
on the eaſtward between Cape Ray, the 
ſouth point of Newfoundland - Iſland, 
and the north cape of Cape Breton; 
the Gut of Canſo Fo into it from the 
8. E. between Nova-Scbtiazand-zthe.S, 


end of Cape Breton; and the Straits ol 


Bellifle lead into it from the north be- 
tween Newfoundland Iſland and the 
coaſt of Labrador: It contains a num - 
bet of iſlands, vir. St. John's, at its 
ſonthern} extremity, on the coaſt c 
New-Brunitwick and Nova-Scotia ; An- 
ticolti, at the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence ; befides a number of {mall iflands. 
LaukkE Ns, a county in Ninety- Six 
diſtrict, 8. Carolina, lying between Eno- 
ree and: Saluda xivers. It is about 31 
miles long, and 22 hroad, and contains 
8,217 free inhabitants, and 1, 120 ſlaves. 
. :LaURENS Court. Houſe, in the above 
county, is. 20 miles from Buſh river, 32 
from Newbury court-houſe, and 40 from 
Greenville. - HA 2 
- LAWRENCE, Fort, is a little above 
the croſſing place of Tuſcarawas, 2 
branch of Muſkingum tiver. TR 
LawRENCE-Town, a thinly ſettled 


agricultural townſhip, a few miles to the 


tanning lands, with fine-meadows;-the | 
29 
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caſtward of Halifax. in Nova- Scotia. 


LAURENT 


| LAWRENCE River and Gulf, St. St, 


Lake Ontario to Montreal it has the | 


many of them fruittul and extremely . 
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eeaſt of Fort Franklin. 


county, Pennſylvania. 


nerally farmers, many of whom are 


ES. 

LavReNnT of the Mine, St. a ſettle- 
ment in the iſland of St. Domingo, near 
the Spaniſh capital, St. Domingo. It 
ſtands in the place where the capital was 
firſt founded, on the eaſt ſide of the 
Oꝛama, and about a quarter of a league 
from its confluence with the Iſabella. It 
can only be conſidered as a dependency 
on St. Domingo, and contains 300 in- 
habitants, all free negroes, forming a 
cure, It was formed in 1723, by 128 
run-away French negroes who being 
ſent down to the bay of Ocoa to be 
thipped off, the Spaniards attacked the 
eſcort, and gave arms to the fugitives, 
maintaining that they were free men. 

LawUNaKk-HANNOCK, a Moravian 
ſettlement nearly oppoſite Goſhgoſhink, 
on Alleghany river, and 20 miles north- 


LAZARUS, Archipelago of, St. See 
De Fonte, "Ba 

LEACOCK, a townſhip in Lancaſter 

LEASBURGH, the chief town of Caſ- 
well county, N. Carolina. It contains 
a court-houſe, gaol, and a few houſes. 

LEBANON, a townſhip in York coun- 
ty, Ditirict of Maine, ſituated on the 
eaſt ſide of Salmon Fall river, 100 miles 
north of Boſton, It was incorporated 
in 1767, and contains 1275 inhabitants. 
A ſpecies of ſtone is found here which 
yields copperas and ſulphur. 

LEBANON, Nea, a pleaſant village in 
New-York State, bordering onPittsficld, 
Maſſachuſetts, ſituated partly in a vale, 
and partly on the declivity of hills. 
The medicinal ſprings here are next in 
celebrity to thoſe of Saratoga. The 
pool is fituated on a commanding emi- 
nence, overlooking the valley, and ſur- 
rounded with a few houſes which afford 
tolerable accomodations to invalids. 

LEBANON, a townſhip in Windham 
county, Connecticut, was ſettled in 
1697. The ſoil is equal to almoſt any 
in the State, and the inhabitants are ge- 


wealthy. The thick ſettled part of the 
town forms a very wide ſtreet, and the 
houſes are at conſiderable diſtances from 
each other. Academic education has 
been patronized in this place for above 
80 years, greatly to the honour of the 
prope. The river Shetucket is formed 

y the junction of Willamantic and 
Mount Hope rivers. which unite be- 


tween this town and Windham. It lies 


LEE 


9 miles north of Norwich, and 30 ſouth- 
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eaſt of Hartford. 

LEBANON, a townſhip in Grafton 
county, New- Hampſhire, fituated on 
Muſcomy river, 5 on the eaſt ſide of 
the Connecticut, 2 miles below Dart- 
mouth College. It was incorporated in 
1761. In 1775 it contained 347 inhab- 
itants, and in 1790— 1180. It is in 
contemplation to build a bridge on Con- 
necticut river at the middle bar of A- 
gar's falls in this town, where the dif- 
tance between the rocks is 110 feet. It 
is 35 miles above the bridge built by 
Col. Hale at Bellows's Falls at Wal- 
pole. See Maſcomy Pond. 

LEBANON, a poſt- town of Pennfyl- 


vania, ſituated on the ſouth ſide f 


Quitapahilla creck, in Dauphin county. 
About a mile from the town is the Suf- 
quehannah, and Schuylkill canal, which 
connects this creek with the Tulpe- 
hocken, a branch of the Schuylkill. 
Lebanon contains about 300 houſes re- 


gularly built, many of which are of brick 


ard ſtone; a German Lutheran and a 
Calviniſt church. It is 25 miles E. by 
N. of Harriſburg, 43 E. by S. of Car- 
liile, and 82 N. W. by W. of Phila- 
delphia. . | h 
LEE, a ſmall town in Strafford coun- 
ty, New-Hampſhire, about 12 miles 
north of Exeter. Tt was formerly part 
of Dover and Durham, and was incor- 
porated in 1766, In 1775 it contained 
954 inhabitants, in 1790-1029. 7 
LEE, Fort, was ercQed by the Ame- 
ricans during the late war, on the weſt 
bank of North river, having the track 
called the Engliſh Neighbourhood on 
the north, and that called Heboken on 
the ſouthward, in N. lat. 40. 56. and 
about miles above the town of Bergen. 
The Americans had 2, ooo men in gar- 
riſon here in the late war, but evacuat 
it in November, 1776, with the loſs of 
their artillery and ſtores. ; 
LEE, a county of Virginia, lately tak- 
en from Ruſſel, in the S. W. corner ot 
the State, bounded ſouth by the State of 
N. Carolina, and welt by Kentucky. 
LEE, a townſhip in Berkſhire county, 
Maſſachuſetts, 5 miles ſoutherly of Len- 
ox, 4 eaſt of Stockbridge, and 140 weſt 
of Boſton; was incorporated in 1777 
and contains 1,170 inhabitants, Houla- 
tonick river runs toutherly through this 
town. ; 
LEEDS, a town in the eaſtern part of 
Glouceſter 
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Gloucefter county, New - Jerſey, 4 miles 


weſt of the mouth of Mullicus river, 
and 8 north- weſterly of Brigantine Inlet. 
LEEDS, a village of Riehmond coun- 


ty, Virginia, ſituated on the north bank 


of Rappahannock river; 14 miles E. by 
S. of Port Royal, 40 S. E. of Frede- 
rickſburg, and 70 N. E. of Richmond. 
Near Leedſtown is a famous courſe for 
horſe-racing. | | 
LEETOOGa, one of the Friendly 
iſlands, in the South Sea. It was viſited 


by Captain Cook in 1776, who conſi- 


ders it, in ſome reſpects, ſuperior to An- 
amooka. The iſland is fituated near 
Hapaee, and is about 7 miles long and 
3 broad. : | 
| LEESBURG. See Leaſburg. 

| LEESBURG, a poſt-town of Mary- 
land, 25 miles from Frederickſtown. 
LEESBURG, a poſt-town of Virginia, 
and capital of Loudon county. It is fi- 
tuated 6 miles S. W. of the Patowmac, 
and 4 S. of Gooſe Creek, a branch 
of that river on the great road leading 


from Philadelphia to the ſouthward, 
And on the road leading from Alcxan. 


dria to Bath. It contains about ſixty 
Houſes, a court-houſe and gaol. It is 


2d miles from Saliſbury, 32 from Shep- 


herdſtowy, 20 miles from Frederick ſ- 
town in Maryland, 46 north-weſt of 


Alexandria, and 64 E. S. E. of Win- 


cheſter. 

” LEESBURG, or Leeſoæun, a ſettle- 
merit n Kentucky, on the banks of Ken- 
tucky tiver, 20 miles from Lexington, 
I. about 30 from the Upper Blue 


Lick. It was deſtroyed by the Indians 


and abandoned. The country for ma- 
— miles round is firſt rate land. Great 
lenty of marble is found on the banks 


bf Kentucky, particularly at this place, 


* LEE's ISLAND, in Patowmac river, 
in Fairfax co. Virginia, about 2 miles 


Jouth-eaſtward of Thorp, which is on 


the north ſide of Gooſe Creek. 
LEEK, a {mall iſland of Pennſylvania, 
in Delaware river. | 
. LEEWARD ISLANDS. See Weſft-In- 
Wes. A : 
LEH:GH, or Lecha, a river which 
riſes in Northampton co. Pennſylvania, 
about 21 miles caft of Wyoming Falls, 


in Suſquehannah river, and taking a 


circular courſe, paſſing through the 
Blue Mountains, empties into Dela- 


ware river on the ſouth ſide of Eaſton, 


15 miles N. E. of Bethlehem. It runs 


L E N 
about 75 miles, and is navigable 30 
miles. | 

LE GRAND, a conſiderable river of 
the N. W. Territory, which riſes with- 
in a few miles of the weſt extremity of 
Lake Erie, and purſuing a N. N. W. 
courſe for nearly 100 miles, thence turn. 
ing to the weſt, empties into Lake Mi- 
chigan, Tt is about 259 yards wide at 
its confluence with the lake. 

LEICESTER, a townſhip in Addiſon 
county, Vermont, ſituated on the eaſt 
ſide of Otter Creek, having 343 inhabj- 
tants. Great Trout Pond, or Lake, is 
partly in this town, and partly in Saliſ- 
bury, on the north. This town was 
granted Oct. 20, 1761, 


— 


tives Towwtard, is a conſiderable town in 
Worceſter co. Maſſachuſetts, containing 
1076 inhabitants. It is ſituated upon the 
poſt-road from Boſton to Hartford, New- 
York and Philadelphia, 6 miles weſterly 
of Worceſter, and 54 W. by S. of Bol- 
ton; hounded N. by Paxton and 8. 
by Oxford. It was ſettled in 1713, 
and incorporated in 1720 or 1721. 
There are three meeting-houſes here 
for Congregationaliſts, Anabaptiſts, and 


gether. The Leiceſter Academy was in- 
corporated in 1784, and is well endow- 
ed, Wool cards are manufactured here 
to the annual amount of 15, ooo pairs. 
LEMINC TON, a townſhip in Eſſcx 
county, Vermont, on the weſt bank of 
Connecticut river, and near the N E. 


contains 31 inhabitants. 
LIE MaiRE. See Maire. 


ſhip in Cheſter county, New-Hamp- 
ſhire. It was incorporated in 1761. 
In 1775, it contained 128, and in 1790, 
414 inhabitants. 


trict, N. Carolina, ſurrounded by Glal- 
| gow, Craven, Jones, and Dauphin. It 
contains 2484 free inhabitants, and 957 
ſlaves, Chief town, Kingſton. 


county, Mafſachuſetts. It is a pleaſant 
and thriving town, and has a court- 
houſe and gaol. Houſatonick river 
paſſes” through the town. Tt lies eaſt 
of Waſhington, ſouth of Pittsfield, 17 
miles ſouth-weſterly of Cheſter, and 145 


| miles north of Boſton, 
NR TR My LEOGANF; 


LEICESTER, called by the Indian na- 


uakers; who live in harmony to- 


corner of the State. The Great Mo- 
nadneck Mountain is in this town. It 


LEM ST ER, an inconſiderable town- 


LENOIR, a county of Newhern diſ- 


LERNOx, the ſhire town of Berkſhire. 
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Leogane, at the weſt end of the iſland 
of St. Domingo, is formed by two pe- 


ninſulas. It opens between Cape St. 


Nicholas at the weſt end of the north 
peninſula, and Cape Dame Marie, the 
N. W. point of the ſouth peninſula, 45 
leagues apart. At the bottom of the 
bay are the iſlands Gonave, and on the 
north fide of the ſouth peninſula the 


iſles Reſſif and Caymite. It emboſoms 


2 vaſt number of fine bays. The chief 
hays, towns and ports from Cape St. 
Nicholas round to Cape Dame Marie 
are La Plate Forme, or the Platform, 
Gonaives, St. Marc, Montrouis, Archa- 
haye, Port au Prince, ty ge Goave, 
Miragoane, Petit, Trou, Bay of Bara- 


daires, Bay of Durot, Jeremie, Cape 


Dame Marie, &c. Trou Bordet, at the 
head of which is Port au Prince, is at 
the extremity of the Bay of Leogane 
eaſtward, 60 leagues eaſt of Cape 


Dame Marie, and 51 S. E. of Cape St. 
Nicholas. 


LEOGANE, a ſea-port town in the 
French part of the iſland of St. Domin- 


. go, ſituated on the N. fide of the neck 


of the ſouth peninſula in the bay or bite 
of Leogane, at the head of a ſmall ba 
which ſets up E. from the bay of Grand 
Goave, 4 leagues N. E. of the town of 
that name, 6E N. of Jackmel, 8 N. W. 
of Cayes de Jacmel, 9 W. byS. of Port 
au Prince, and 6 leagues S. E. of Petite 
Gonave Iſland. N. lat. 18. 30. W. 
long. from Paris 75. 2. It is an agree- 
able, pleaſant, and commercial place. 
The exports from Jan. 1, 1789, to Dec. 
21, of the ſame year, were 895,871 lbs. 
white ſugar—7,079,2051bs. brown ſu- 
$11—1,932,9521bs.coffee—139,887lbs, 
cotton—and 4 ,960olbs. indigo. The du- 
ties on the exportation of the above, 
26,103 dollars 70 cents. 

LEOMINSTER, a poſt. town in Worceſ- 
ter county, Maſſachuſetts, 7 miles N. 
by W. of Lancaſter, 20 S. E. of Win- 
chendon, 46 weſtward of Boſton, 19 N. 
of Worceſter, and 20 8. of Martho- 
rough, in New-Hampfhire, has a print- 
ing: office and ſeveral neat buildings. 
This townſhip was taken fromLancaſter, 
mcorporated in 1740, and contains 
1189 inhabitants. On the different 
ſtreams which paſs through the town are 
2 griſt mills, 5 ſaw mills, an oil mill, 
and clothiers works, very excellent, 


Lrocaxk, Bay of, called alſo Bight, | 
or Bite of Leogane, alſo Cul de Sac of 
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About 200,000 bricks are annually made 


here. The manufacture of combs is 
alſo carried on to great perfection and 
profit. Leominſter Gore, adjoining, con- 
tains 27 inhabitants. 
Leox, a river which falls into the 
Gulf of Mexico from the N. W. at the 
bay of St. Bernard. : 
LEoN, Nexww, a populous kingdom of 
New-Spain, in N. America, in which 
are ſeveral filver mines. | 
LEON, a town of the province of 
Panuco, in Mexico. It has rich mines, 
and lies 30 leagues N. of Mechoacan, 
and 55 N. W. of the city of Mexico. 
LEON DE CARACAS, Sr. a city, the 
capital of the province of the Caracas, 
ſituated on a river, about 6 leagues 8. 
from the coaſt, encloſed by mountains. 
The valley in which it ſtands is a ſavan- 
nah, well watered and very healthy, 
about 3 leagues long and 1 broad in the 
middle, the only entrance into which is 
through a crooked and ſteep road. The 
city is near a mile long; the houſes 
handſome and well furniſhed ; the ſtreets 
regular, ſtraight and broad, cutting each 
other at right angles, and terminating 
in a magnificent ſquare in the centre. 
It contains about 4 or 5000 inhabitants; 
moſt of whom are owners of cocoa 
plantations, which 12 or 13,000 negroes 
cultivate in- the rich vallies, which is 
almoſt the only cultivation they have. 
LEON DE NtCARAGUA, a town of 
N. America in New-Spain, and in the 
province of Nicaragua; the reſidence. 
of a governor, and a biſhop's ſee, Tt 
was taken by the buccancers in 1685, in 
ſight of a Spaniſh army who were 6 to 
1; is ſeated at the foot of a mountain, 
which is a volcano, and occaſions earth- 
quakes. It conſiſts of about 1000 
houſes, and has ſeveral monaſteries and 
nunneries belonging to it. At one end 
of the town is a lake which ebbs and 
flows like the ſea, It is 30 miles from 
the South Sea, N. lat. 12. 25. W. 
long. 88. 10, 
LEONARDSTOWN; a poſt-town of 
Maryland, and the capital of St. Mary's 
county, is ſituated on the eaſt fide of 
Britton's Brook, juſt where it falls into 


| Britton's Bay, 5 miles from its moutin 


in the Patowmac, and contains about 50 
houſes, a court-houſe, and gaol. It is 
113 miles ſouth of Baltimore, 62 ſouth 


by eaſt of Upper-Marlborough, 30 


ſouth-eaſt of Port Tobacco, and 217 
8 | 6; ſouth- 


made, and in general devoure 
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ſouth-weſt of Philadelphia, N, lat. 38. 
18. 
LES“ land, one of the New He- 
brides, The inhabitants of this iſland, 
according to Bougainville's account of 
them, „ are of two colours, black and 
mulatto. Their lips are thick, their 
hair frizzled, and ſome have a kind of 
yellow wool; they are ſmall, ugly, ill- 
| by the 
leproſy, which occaſioned the diſcoverer 


Bougainville to call it the Ile of Lepers : 


few women were ſeen, but they were 
altogether as diſguſting as the men. 
They go naked, hardly covering their 
waiſts with a mat.** They carry their 
children on their backs in a kind of 
ſcarf. They wear ornaments in their 
noſtrils ; and have no beards. 

LE Roach and, is near Falk- 
land's Iſlands ; diſcovered in 1657. 

LES CAxEs, a juriſdiction on the S. 
ſide of the French part of the ifland of 
St. Domingo, contains 4 pariſhes and 
yields abundance of ſugar, cotton, and 
coffee, Its exports from the town Les 
Cayes from January 1, 1789, to Dec. 37, 
of the ſame year, were 2, 597, 666lb. white 
fugar; 24,526,050 Ib, brown ſugar; 


3,025, 604lb. coffee; 855,447ib. cotton; 


169, 30 5b. indigo; and ſmall articles to 
the value of 82 56 livres. The value of 


duties paid on the above on expoi tat ion 


101,528 dollars, 85 cents. The town 
Les Cayes, lies between the villages 
Torbeck and Cavaillon, on the large 
bay which ſets up to the ifland Avache; 
from which it is about 3 leagues diſtant, 


and 5 leagues northerly of Point Aba- | 


con. N. lat. 18. 12. W. long. from 


Paris 76. 83. | 


LETTERKENNY, a townſhip in 
Franklin county, Pennſylvania, 
LEVERETT, a townſhip in Hamp- 


ſhire county, Maſſachuſetts, near Con- 
necticut river, and 95 miles weſt ot 
Boſton. It was incorporated in 1774, 
and contains 524 inhabitants. A cop- 
per mine has been found in this town- 


ſhip. | 
LE v1, a point of land in the river St. 
Eawrence, oppoſite to the city of Que- 
ec. | 
LEw1s, a town in Eſſex county, S. 
W. of Lemington, adjoining, in Ver- 
mont. It is about 8 miles ſouth of the 
Canada line. | DE 
LEWIS CREEK, in Vermont, a ſmall 
ſtream which falls into Lake Champlain 


| 
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at Ferriſburg, a little north of the mouth 


of Little Otter Creek. 
LEw1s's Bay. See Barnſtable Cour. 
ty, Maſſachuſetts. 
LEewiSBURG. See Louiſbourg. 
LEWISBURG, a county in Orange. 
burgh diſtri&t, S. Carolina. 
LEWISBURGH, apoſt- town of N. Ca. 
rolina, and capital of Franklin county. 
It is ſituated on Tar river, and contains 


between 20 and 30 houſes, a court- 


houſe and gaol. It is 30 miles N. of 
Raleigh, 25 ſouth of Warrenton, 56 
from Tarborough, and 411 from Phi. 


ladelphia. 


LEWISBURGH, a poſt- town, and the 
chief town of Greenbriar county, Vir. 
ginia; ſituated on the N. fide of Green- 


briar river, contains about 60 houles, 


a court-houſe and gael. It is 250 
miles W, by N. of Richmond, and 
486 W. by S. of Philadelphia. N. lat, 
38. 8. 

LEwWISs BURG, or Tarſtoaun, a town 
of Northumberland county, Pennſylva- 
nia; ſituated on the weſt fide of the 
Suſquehannah, 7 miles above Northum- 
berland, It contains about 60 houſcs, 
and is well ſituated for carrying on a 


britk trade with the N. W. part of the 
State, It is 30 miles E. by N. of Aa- 
ronſburg. N 8 

LEWI1STOWN, a plantation in Lincoln 


county, Diſtrict of Maine, ſituated on 


the eaſt ſide of Androſcoggin river, and 


bounded S. W. by Bowdoin. Lewiſtown 
and Gore contain 532 inhabitants. It 


is 36 miles N. E. of Portland. 

LEWISTOWN, or Leaves, a town in 
Suſſex county, Delaware, is pleaſant); 
ſituated on Lewes creek, 3 miles aboy: 
its mouth in Delaware Bay, and as far 


W. by N. of the light-houſe on Cape 


Henlopen. It contains a Preſbyterian 


and Methodiſt church, and about 150 
| houſes, built chiefly on a ſtreet which is 


more than three miles in length, and ex- 
tending along a creek, which ſeparates 
the town from the pitch of the cape. 


The ſituation is high, and commands a 


full proſpect of the light-houſe, and the 
ſea, The court-houle, and the gaol are 
commodious huildings, and give an air 


of importance to the town. The ſitua - 


tion of this place muſt at ſome future 
time render it of conſiderable impor- 
tance, Placed at the entrance of a bay, 
which is crowded with veſſels from all 


| parts of the world, and which is fre- 


quently 
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quently cloſed with ice a part of the 


winter ſeaſon, neceſlity ſeems to require, 
and nature ſeems to ſuggeſt, the form- 
ing this port into a harbour for ſhipping. 
The deficiency of water in the creek, 
may be cheaply and eaſily ſupplied by 
a ſmall canal ſo as to afford a paſſage 
for the waters of Rehoboth into Lewes 
creek, which would enſure an adequate 
ſupply. The circumjacent country is 
beautifully diverſified with hills, woods, 
ftreams, and lakes, forming an agreea- 
ble contraſt to the naked ſandy beach, 
which terminates in the cape; but it is 
greatly infeſted with muſketoes and 
ſand-flies. It carries on a ſmall trade 
with Philadelphia in the productions of 
the country. A manufacture of marine 
and glauber ſalts, and magneſia, has 
been lately eftabliſhed here, which is 
managed by a gentleman ſkilled in the 
practical knowledge of chemiſtry, It 
is 113 miles ſouth of Philadelphia. N. 
lat. 38. 6. W. long. 75. 18. 
LzwWISs row, the chief town of Mif- 
flin county, Pennſylvania, ſituated on 
the northern ſide of Juniatta river, on 
the W. fide, and at the mouth of Ciſh. 
icoquilis creek ; a ſhort way welt of the 
Long Narrows in Juniatta river, and 
about 23 miles north-eaſterly of Hun- 
tingdon. It is regularly laid out, and 
contains about 120 dwelling-houtes, a 
court-houſe and gaol. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1795, and is governed by two 
burgeſſes, one high conſtable, a town- 
clerk, and two aſſiſtants. It is 150 
miles W. N. W. of Philadelphia. N. 
lat. 40. 33. W. long. 77. 23. 
LEWUNAKHANNEK, a town on the 
Ohio, where Chriſtian Indians ſettled 
under the care of the Moravian miſſion- 


LEXAWACSEIN, a ſmall river of 
Pennſylvania, which riſes by ſeveral 
branches in Northampton county, Penn- 
{ylvania, on the eaſt fide of Mount Ara- 
rat; theſe unite about 10 miles from its 
mouth in Delaware river. Its courle is 
8. E. and eaſt. It joins the Delaware 
about 174 miles above Philadelphia. 

LEXINGTON, a poſt-town of Virgi- 
Dia, and capital of Rockbridge county. 
It is ſituated on the poſt- road from Phi- 
ladelphia to Kentucky, by way of the 
wildnerneſs, and aboùt a mile ſouth of 
the N. branch of James's river. It 
contains a court: houſe, gaol, and about 


regularly and artificially ſtoned. 


100 houſes, The ſituation of the town | 
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is healthy and agreeable, and the coun- 


try round highly cultivated. It is 159 
miles W. by N. of Richmond, 398 
from Philadelphia, and 465 from Dan- 
ville in Kentucky. 

LEXINGTON, a poſt-town of Ken- 
tucky, and formerly the metropolis of 
that State. It is ſituated on a rich ex- 


tenſive plain, in Fayette county, on the 


north ſide of Town Fork, a ſmall ſtream 
which falls into the ſouth branch of 
Elkhorn river. It is built on a regular 
plan, and contains about 250 houles, 3 
places of public worſhip, a court- houſe 
and gaol. It contains 2 printing-offices, 
which publiſh 2 weekly gazettes; has 
ſeveral ſtores of goods well aflorted, 
and is a flouriſhing, agreeable place. 


It is ſituated in the midſt of a fine tract 


of country, on the head waters of Elk- 
horn river, 24 miles eaſt of Frankfort, 
and 774 S. W. by W. of Philadelphia. 
Its inhabitants are ſuppoled to amount 
now (1796) to 2000; among whom are 
a number of very genteel families, af- 
fording very agreeable ſociety. N. lat. 
33. 6. W. long. 85. 8. Near this town 
are found curious ſepulchres full of hu- 
man ſkeletons. It has been aſſerted 
that a man in or near the town, having 
dug 5 or 6 feet below the ſurtace of the 
ground, came to large flat ſtone, under 
which was a well of common depth, 
In 
the vicinity of Lexington are found the 
remains of two ancient fortifications, 
furniſhed with ditches and baſtions, 
overgrown with large trees. 

LEXINGTON, a county in Orange- 
burgh diſtrict, S. Carolina. | 
LEXINGTON, formerly called the 
Great Falls, a ſmall town of Georgia, 
ſituated on the ſouth fide of Ogeechee 
river, on a beautiful eminence which 
overlooks the falls of the river. It is 2 
miles from Georgetown, and 30 from 
Greenſborough. 

LEXINGTON, a town in Middleſex 
county, Maſſachuſetts, 10 miles N. W. 
of Boſton, having a neat Congregational 
church, and a number of compact noutes. 
Tt has been rendered famous by the 
battle fought in it, April i9, 1775, 


| which may be conſidered as the com- 


mencement of the American revolution. 
This townſhip contams 941 inhabitants, 


and was incorporated in 1712. 


'LEYDEN, a townſhip in Hampſhire 
county, Maſſachuſetts, between Colerain 
82 nd 
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and Bernardſton, 29 miles from North- | 


ampton, the ſhire town, and 117 N. W. 
of Boſton. It was incorporated in 1784, 
and contains 989 inhabitants. 

LEZARS, an Indian nation, who in- 
habit between the mouth of the Ohio 
and Wabaſh rivers. They can turniſh 
300 warriors. „ 

LIBERTY, a poſt- town of Virginia, 
15 miles from New. London, 35 from 


Fincaſtle, 40 from Franklin ceurt-houſe, 


and 65 from Martinſburg. 
LiBERTY-T own, a village of Mary. 
land, fituated in Frederick county, 10 


miles north-eaſt of Frederick ſtown, and 


about 44 N.N.W. of the Federal City. 
Copper mines have been found near 
this town, and have been worked; but 
to no great extent as yet. 

LicHTENAU, a Moravian ſettlement 
on the eaſt fide of Muſkingum river, 
3 miles below Goſchachguenk ; but as 
the warriors paſſed conſtantly through 
this place, it was forſaken, and they re- 
moved to Salem, 5 miles below Gna- 
denhuetten. 1 

Lick, a name by which ſalt ſprings 
are called in the weſtern parts of the 
See Big Bone Lick. 

L1CKING, a navigable river of Ken- 
tucky, which rites on the weſtern con- 
fines of Virginia; interlocks with the 
head waters of Kentucky-river; runs 
in a N. W. direction upwards of 180 
miles, and by a mouth 150 yards wide 
flows through the touth hank of Ohio 
river, oppoſite fort Waſhington. Upon 
this river are iron- works, and numerous 
falt ſprings. Its principal branch is 


| navigable nearly 70 miles. From Lime- 


ſtone to this river, the country is very 
rich, and covered with cane, rye-graſs, 
and natural clover. h 

LicoxtiER, Fort, lies on the road 
from Philadelphia to Pittſburg; 266 
miles from the former, and 54 trom the 


latter, and 9 miles from the E. fide of 


Laurel Hill. 

LiIGUaNEA, mountains in the iſland 
of Jamaica. At th- foot of theſe in St. 
Andrew's pariſh, about fix miles from 
King on, is the molt magnificent bota- 
vn. garden in the world, It was ei- 


tabliſhed in 1773, under the ſanction of 


the aſſembly. The fortune of war hav- 
ing thrown into Lord Rodney's hand 
many rare plants, he preſented to his 
fayoured iſland plants of the genuine 
cinnamon, the mango, bread-fruit, and 


LIM 


other oriental productions; which are 
now become common in the ifland, 
See Cold Spring. 

LiLLIE, a citadel at Cape Ann, in 
the townſhip of Glouceſter, Maſlachu- 
ſetts. 

LiMa, the middle diviſion of Peru, 
in South- America. It has Quito cn the 
north, the mountains called the Andes 
on the eaft, the audience of Los Char- 
cos on the ſouth, and the Pacific ocean 
on the weſt. There are many wild 
beaſts in the audience. 

LiMa, the capital of Peru, in $ A- 
merica, is alſo called Los Reyes, or the 
City of Kings, and is the emporium ot 
this part of the world. It was founded 
by Don Franciſco Pizarro, on the 18th 
of January, 1535; is ſituated in a large, 
ſpacious, and fertile plain, called the 
valley of Rimac, on the ſouth fide af the 
river Rimac, which runs weſtward, 
The name of Lima being only a corrupt 
pronunciation of the Indian word, which 
is derived from an idol to which the In- 
dians and their Yncas uſed to ſacrifice, 
This idol being ſuppoſed to return an- 
ſwers to the prayers offered to it, they 
called it, by way of diſtinction, Rimac, 
i. e. the ſpeaker. 


mac, that the inhabitants command 2 
ſtream, each for his own uſe. The N. 
ſide of the town runs nearly cloſe to the 
river for the length of about 10 furlongs, 
At about J of this ſpace, from the weſt- 
ern extent, an elegant ſtone bridge of 4 
or 5 arches is built acroſs the river lead- 
ing ſouth, about 200 yards to the great 
ſquare, of which the ſide is about 140 
yards. The ſtreet continues fouth 
from the bridge, for near a mile, having 

aralle] ſtreets, 8 to the weſt, and 6 to 
the eaſt, beſides other ſtreets which run 
obliquely ſonth-eaſtward. The fitteen 
ſtreets,” running north and fouth, are 
crofled by eight others running eaſt and 
weſt, belides ſeveral to the ſouthward, 
not parallel to the former, and others in 
the eaſtern parts, which have different 
directions. The figure of the town is 
nearly quadrilateral. A diagonal line 
running eaſt and weſt, would be 18 fur- 
ongs in length; and the ſouthern per- 
pendicular, about. 7 furlongs, and the 
northern about 4 furlongs; ſo that the 


cqual to a mile and 2 quarter fquare. 


The northern fide for about three quar- 
| | ters 


| 


It is fo well watered by the river Ri- 


city ſtands on a ipace of ground ncarly 
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ters of a mile next the river, is fortified 
| moſtly by redans; the reft of the cir- 
cuit is incloſed with 34 hollow baſtions 


and their intermediate curtains. The 
whole. is faced with a brick wall, and 
jurrounded with a ditch, but has no co- 
vered way, glacis, nor outworks, Eight 
gates, belides that at the bridge, turnifh 
2 communication with the adjacent 
country. The city ſtands about 6 miles 
from Callao, which is the ſea-port to 
Lima, and 180 north weſt of Guamanga. 
The white people in Lima are eitimated 
at about 15,000, and the whole number 
of inhabitants are about 60, 00. One 
remarkable fact is ſufficient to demon- 
ſtrate the wealth of this city. When 
the viceroy, the Duke de la Palada, made 
his entry into Lima, in 1682, the inha- 
bitants, to do him honour, cauled the 
ſtreets to be paved with ingots of ſilver, 
amounting to 17 millions ſterling. All 
travellers ſpeak with amazement of the 
decorations of the churches with goid, 
ſilver, and precious ſtones, which load 
and ornament even the walls. The 
only thing that could juſtify theie ac- 
counts, is the immenie riches and exten- 
ive commerce of the inhabitants. The 
merchants of Lima may be ſaid to d- al 


tumbled into ruins. 


with all the quarters of the world; and 
that hoth on their own account, and as 
factors for others. Here all the pro- 
ductions of the ſouthern provinces are 
conveyed, in order to be exchanged at 
the harbour of Lima, for ſuch articles as 
the inhabitants of Peru ſtand in need of. 
The fleet from Europe and the Eaſt-In- 
dies land at the ſame harbour; and the 
commodities of Aſia, Europe, and 
America, are there bartered for each 
other. But all the wealth of the inhabi— 
tants, all the heauty of the ſituation, and 
the fertility of the climate of Lima, are 
inſufficient to compentate for the diſaſ- 
ter which threatens, and has ſometimes 
actually befallen them. Earthquakes are 
very frequent. 

Since the year 1582, there have hap- 
pened about fifteen concuſſions, beſides 
that on the 28th of October, 1746, at 
half an hour after 10 at night, five hours 
and three quarters before the full of the 
moon; which began with ſuch violence, 
that in little more than three minutes, 
the greateſt part, if not all the buildings, 
great and ſmall, in the whole city, were 
deſtroyed ; burying under their ruins 


thoſe inhabitants who had not made ſuf. | 
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ficient haſte into the ſtreets and ſquares, 
the only probable places of fatety in 
thoſe terrible convulſions of nature. At 
length the dreadful effects of the firſt 
ſhock ceaſed, but the tranquillity was of 
ſhort duration; concuſſions returning fo 
repcatedly, that the inhabitants, accord- 
ing to the account ſent of it, computed 
200 in the firſt 24 hours; and to the 
24th of February, the following year, 
1747, when the narrative was dated, no 


leſs than 450 ſhocks were obſerved : 


ſome of which, if leſs permanent, were 
equal to the firſt in violence. The 
fort cf Callao, at the very fame hour, 
Fut what it ſuffer- 
ed from the earthquake in its buildings, 
was inconliderable, when compared 
with the terrible cataſtrophe which fol- 
lowed. For the ſca, as is uſual on ſuch 
occaſions, receding to a conſid: rable 
diſtance, returned in mountainous 
waves, foaming with the violence of 
the agitation, and ſuddenly overwhelm- 
ed Callao and the neighbouring coun- 
try. This was not, however, perform- 
ed by the firſt iwelling of the waves: 
For the ſea retiring turther, returned 
with {till greater impetuoſity, the ftu- 
pendous water covering both the walls 
and other buildings of the place; ſo 
that whatever had eſcaped the firſt, 
was now totally overwhelmed by thoſe 


terrible mountains of waves; and no- 


thing remained, except a piece of the 
wall of the fort of Santa Cruz, as a me- 
morial of this terrible devaſtation. Here 
were then 23 ſhips and veſſels, great 
and ſmall, in the harbour, of Which 19 
were ſunk, and the other four, among 
which was a frigate called St. Fermin, 
carried by the force of the waves to a 
confiderable diftance up the country. 
See Callao, This terrible inundation 
extended to other parts of the coaſt, 
as Cavallos and Guanape; the towns 
of Chancay, Guaura, and the vallies 
Della Baranco, Sape, and Pativilca, un- 
derwent the ſame fate as the city of 
Lima. According to an account ſent to 
Lima after this accident, a volcano in 
Lucanos burſt forth the ſame night, and 
ejected ſuch quantities of water, that 
the whole country was overflown ; and 
in the mountain near Patas, called Con- 
verſiones de Caxamarquilla, three other 
volcanoes burtt, diſcharging frightful 
torrents of water; and in the fame 
manner as that of Carguayraſſo, Lima 
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Deer Iſland eaſtward, to Cape Small 
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is the ſee of an archbiſhop, and the 


ſeat of an univerſity. The inhabitants 
are very debauched; and the monks 
and nuns, of whom there are great num- 
bers, are no more chaſte than the reſt 


of the inhabitants. If any one happens 


to rival a monk, he is in danger of his 
life, for they always carry daggers con- 
cealed. Lima, according to ſeveral ob- 
ſervations made for that purpoſe, ſtands 
in lat. 12. 2. 31. S. and its long. is 75. 
52, W. The variation of the needle is 


9. 2. 30. eaſterly. 


LIuBE, a village in the N. W. part 
of the ifland of St. Domingo, 7 leagues 
weſt by ſcuth of Cape Francois. 

L1MERICK, a townſhip in York co. 
Maine, fituated near the confluence of 
Little Offipee river with Saco, and op- 
poſite Gorham in Cumberland county. 
It was incorporated in 1787, contains 
411 inhabitants, and is 114 miles north- 
erly of Boſton. 

LiMERICK, a townſhip in Montgo- 
mery county, Pennlylvania. 

LIE STONE CREEk, in Tenneſſce, 
is the north-eaſtern branch of Nola— 
chucky river. It riſes 22 miles iouth of 
Long-Ifland in Holfton river. 

LIE STONE, a poſt town in Ken- 
tucky, ſituated on the ſouth ſide of 
Ohio river, and on the weſt fide of the 
mouth of a ſmall creek of its name. 
It ſtands on a lofty and uneven bank, 


and is not ſeen from the river until one 


is within 2 miles of it. This is the uſual 
landing-place for people coming down 


in boats, who mean to ſettle in the up- 
per parts of the State; and here the 


champaign country on the eaſtern fide 


of the river begins. It is 4 miles north- 


eaſt of the town of Waſhington, 45 
ſouth-weſt of Fort Waſhington, 44 
S. W. by S. of Bourbontown, and 500 
miles below Pittfburg, N. lat. 38. 40. 


W. long. 84. 17. 


LiMONADE, a village on the north 
ſide of the French part of the iſland of 
St, Domingo, 4 leagues ſouth-weſt of 
Fort Dauphine, and 74 meaturing in a 
ſtraighit line ſouth-eaſt of Cape Fran- 
cois. N. lat. 19, 37. 

LINCOLN, ala: ge maritime county oi 
the Diſtrict of Maine; bounded north 
by Czrada, fouth by the ocean, eaſt by 


arcock county, and wefl by that of 


Cumberland. Its ſea-coaft extends from 
tha port of Pcnobſcot Bay oppoſite to 


LIN 
Point weſtward, It is 200 miles long 
and 54 broad, and comprehends 46 
towns and plantations; but there are 
large tracts yet unſettled. The popula. 
tion amounts to 29,962 free perſons, 
The ſea-coaſt of the counties of Cum. 
berland and Lincoln is 100 miles in ex- 
tent, meaſured, in a ſtraight line, but is 
ſaid to be above 200 by the courſe of 
the waters. It ahounds with fate and 
commodious harbours z and the whole 
ſhore is covered by a line of iflands, 
among which veſſels may generally an- 
chor in ſafety. There are in theſe 
counties many large rivers, ſome of 
them navigable far up the country; 
and although navigation for large veſ- 
ſels is interrupted by falls, when far 
up the rivers, yet above the falls, 
there 1s plenty of water for boats, near- 
ly to the ſource of the rivers; and by 
the lakes and ponds and branches of the 
rivers, there 1s a water communication, 
with few interruptions, from the weſt— 


ern to the ealtern hounds, acroſs the 


country, above the centre of it. By this 
route its productions may, at a imall 
expente, be tranſported to the different 
ſea-ports. "The fupreme judicial court 
held in Lincoln county, has civil and 
criminal juriſdiction in cauſes ariſig in 
Hancock and Waſhington counties.“ 
Chief towns, Pownalborough, Hallo- 
well and Waldoborovgh. 
L1iNCOLN, a c:unty of Morgan diſ- 
trict, North-Carolina bounded N. E. 
by Iredell, N. W. by Burke, weſt by 
Rutherford, and eaſt by Cabarras. It 
contains 9224 inhabitants, of whom 935 
are flaves. Here are mineral ſprings 
and mines of iron. A furnace and torge 
have been erected, which carry on the 
manufacture of pig, bar iron, &c. Chit 
town, Lincolntown, "xe | 
LinCOLN, a county of Kentucky, 
hounded N. by Mercer, N. W. by 
Waſhington, N. E. by Maddiſon, and 
S. by Logan. By the cenſus of 1790, 
it contained 6548 inhahitants, of whom 
1094 were flaves. The road from 
Danville on Kentucky river paſſes thro' 


| it fouth-weſterly, and over Cumberlurd 


mountain to Virginia. 

LINCOLN, a town in Mercer county, 
Kentucky, fituated on the eaſt tide Ct 
Dick's river, on the road from Danville 
to Virginia. lt ſtands 12 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Danville, and 11 north- weſt of 


Crab-Orchard. 


LINCOLN, 
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county, Diſtrict of Maine, 45 miles from 


county, Pennſylvania. 


about 5o miles weſterly of Portſmouth. 
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Lincoln, a townſhip in Grafton 
county, New-Hampſhire, incorporated 
in 1764, contains 22 inhabitants. 
LINCOLN, a townſhip in the north- 
ern part of Addiſon county, Vermont, 
granted Nov. 7, 1780. | 
LINCOLN, a townſhip in Middleſex 
county, Maſſachuſetts, incorporated in 
1754. It contains 740 inhabitants, and 
is 16 miles north-weſt of Boſton. 
LINCOLN, a new co. of Georgia, 
laid out in 1796, from Wilkes co. on 
Savannah river, between Broad and Lit- 
tle rivers. | | 
LINCOLNTOWN, a poſt-town of *N, 
Carolina, and capital of Lincoln county, 
It contains about 20 houſes, a court- 
houſe, and gaol. It is 46 miles from 
Morgantown, 159 from Salem, and 718 
ſouth by weſt of Philadelphia. 
LINDLEY, a village on the weſt ſide 
of the Canawiſque branch of Tioga riv- 
er, in New-York, 2 miles north of the 
Pennſylvania line, 8 S. W. by S. of the 
Painted Poſt, 64 fouth-eaſt of Hartford, 
on the road to Niagara. * 
LINN, a townſhip in Northampton 


8 


LIN NELINOPIES. See Delaævares. 

LiS$BON, a town in New- London 
county, Connecticut, lately a part of 
Norwich, about 7 miles northerly of 
Norwich. It contains 2 pariſhes, each 
having a congregational faireh. It lies 
on the weſt ſide of Quinebaug river, and 
calt of Franklin. 

L1SBON, a village of York county, 
Pennſylvania, ſit uated near the ſouth 
ſide of Yellow Breeches creek, which 
talls into the Suſquehannah. It contains 
about 15 houſes, and lies 18 miles from 
York, | 

LiTCHFIELD, a townſhip in Lincoln 


Hallowell, and 220 N. E. of Boſton, 
LITCHFIELD, a townſhip in Hillſbo- 

rough county, New. Hampfhire, ſituat- 

ed on the eaſt fide of Merrimack river, 


It was ſettled in 1749, and in 1775 it 
contained 284, and in 1790, 357 inha- 
bitants. . 
LITCHFIELD, a popoulous and hilly 
county of Connecticut; bounded north 
by the State of Maſſachuſetts, ſouth by 
New. Haven and Fairfield counties, eaſt 
*. Hartford, and weſt by the State of 


hem. 


ew- Vork. It is divided into 20 town- 


ſhips, containing 38,7 55 inhabitants, in- 
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cluſive of 233 ſlaves. The general face 
of the country is rough and mountain- 
ous. The ſoil is fertile, yielding large 
crops of wheat and Indian corn, and at- 
fording fine paſture. It is ſeparated en- 


tirely from maritime commerce and 


the inhabitants are almoſt univerſally 
farmers. 

L1TCHFIELD, the chief town of the 
above county, ſituated upon an elevated 
plain, and much expoſed to the cold 
winds of winter, but enjoys alſo a large 
ſhare of the refreſhing breezes of ſum- 
mer. It is a handſome ſituation, con- 
taining about 60 or 70 dwelling-houſes, 
a court-houſe and meeting-houſe. It is 
32 miles weſt of Hartford, and 42 N.N, 
W. of New-Haven. N. lat. 41. 46. 
W. long. 73. 37. In the S. W. cor- 
ner of the townſhip ſtands an high hill 
called Mount Tom. On ſeveral ſmall 
{treams, ſome of which fall into Great 
Pond, are 4 iron works, an oil mill an 
a number of {aw and griſt mills. 

LITCHFIELD, a townſhip in Herke- 
mer county, New-York taken from 
German Flats, and incorporated in 
1796. ts | 

LiTIzZ, or Ledi:z, a village or town 
in Lancaſter county, Pennſylvania, ſitu- 
ated in Warwick townſhip, on the ſouth 
ſide of a ſmall ſtream, which ſends its 
waters through Coneſtoga creek into 
the Suſquehannah. It contains about 
50 houſes chiefly of ftone, a ſtone ta- 
vern, and an elegant church with a ſtee- 
ple and bell. The ſettlement was be- 
gun in 1757. It is inhabited by the 
United Brethren, whoſe mode of life and 
cuſtoms are ſimilar to thole of Bethle - 
There is alſo a good farm and 
ſeveral] mill works belonging to the 
place. The number of inhabitants, in- 
cluding thoſe that belong to Litiz con- 
gregation, living on their farms in the 
neiphhourhood, amounted, in 1787, to 
upwards of 300. It is $ miles north 


of Lancafter, and 65 W. by N. of Phi- 


ladelphia. | 

LiTTLE Eco HARSOUR, a port of 
entry on the eaſt coaſt of New- Jertey, 
comprehending all the ſhores, bays and 
creeks from Barnega: Inlet to Brigantine 
Inlet, both inclutive, The town of 
Tuckerton is the port of entry for this 
diſtrict. See Egg. | 

LiTTLE ALGOMQUINS, Indians who 
inhabit near the Three Rivers, and can 
raiſe about 100 warriors, 
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_ LiTTLEBOROUGH, a plantation in 


Lincoln county, Diſtri& of Maine, hav- 


ing 263 inhabitants. 
LITTLE BgriTain, a townſhip in 
Lancaſter county, Pennſylvania. Alſo 
a townſhip in Cheſter county, in the 
ſame State. | EE 
LITTLE-COMPTON, a townſhip in 
Newport county, Rhode-Ifland, bound- 
ed N. by Tiverton; S. by the Atlantic 


ocean, where are Seakonnet rocks; W. 


by the eaſt paſſage into Mount Hope 


Bay; and E. by the State of Maſſachu- 
ſetts. It contains 1542 inhabitants, of 
whom 23 are ſlaves. It was called Se- 
connet or Seakeonnet by the Indians, and 
is faid to be the beſt cultivated townſhip 
in the State, 'and affords greater quan- 
tities of meat, butter, chceſe, vegetables, 
&c. than any other ton of its ſize. 
The inhabitants are very induſtrious, 
and manufacture linen and tow cloth, 
flannels, &c. of n excellent quality, and 


in conſider: ble quantities for ſale. 


LiTTLE FOKT, in the N. W. Ter- 
ritory, ſtands on the ſouth-weſtern bank 
of Lake Michigan, and on the ſouth fide 
bf Old Fort river, which runs a nerth- 
eaſter; courſe into the lake. See Chi 
rago. | | 
LITTLE HarRBouUR. See Paſcata 
qua, It is near the mouth of Paſcata- 


ua river, about a mile from Portſ— 


mouth, in New-Hampſhire. A ſettle- 
ment was attempted here in 1523. 
LITTLE MIS ATIN A. See Mecatina. 
LITTLE PELICAN. See Pelican. 
LITTLE RIVEP, in Georgia, is a 
beautiful and rapid river, and at its con- 


Avence with Savannah river, is about 50 


yards wide. On a branch of Little river 
is the town of Wrightſborough. Alſo 
a river which ſeparates, in part, N. and 
S. Carolina. ETD 8 
L1iTTTLE RIVER, a plantation in 
Lincoln county, Diſtrict of Maine, con- 
taining 64 inhabitants. | 
LITTLE Rocks, on the N. W. bank 
of Illinvis river, are ſituated 60 miles 


from the Forks, 270 from tne Mliſſiſippi 


rive, and 43 S. W. of Fox river. The 
S. M. end of thele rocks lies nearly op- 
poſiie to the mouth of Vermilion river, 
and the two ſmall ponds where the 
French and In ſians have made good 
falt, lie oppolite ta he N. E. end. A coal 
mine halt a mile long extends along the 
bank of the river above theſe rocks. 

' LITTLE Sopus, a ſmall harbour of 


LOC : 
Lake Ontario, about 15 miles ſouthward 
of Olwego. 
L1iTTLETON, a townſhip in Middle. 
ſex county, Maſſachuſctts, 30 miles N. 
W. of Boſton. 
LiTTLETON, a townſhip in Grafton 


| county, New- Hampſhire, (a part of Ap. 


thorpe) was incorporated in 1784, and 
contains 96 inhabitants. Tt lies on Con- 
necticut river, below the 15 mile Falls, 
and nearly oppoſite Concord in Ver- 
mont. 

LITTLETON, a townſhip in Caledonia 
county, Vermont, on the W. fide of 
Cannccticut river, oppoſite the 15 mile 
Fails, and contains 63 inhabitants. 

LiIrTLETON, a townſhip of Maſſa- 
chuſctts, in Middleſex co. 28 miles N. W. 
of Boſton. It was incorporated in 17135, 
and contains 554 inhabiiants. 

LITTLETON, FORT, in Pennſylva- 
nia, is 27 miles E. of Bedford, 39 S.W, 
by W. of Carliſle, and 34 N. by E. of 
Fort Frederick, in Waſhington county, 
Maryland. * . 

LIVE RMORE, a plantation in Cum- 
berland county, Diſtrict of Maine, fi- 
tuated on Androſcoggin river, 19 miles 
N.W. of Hallowell. 

LIVERPOOL, a town on the S. fide of 
the Bay of Fundy, in Queen's county, 
Nova- Scotia, ſettled by New-England- 
ers. Roſſignol, a conſiderable lake, lies 
between this town and Annapolis. It is 


32 miles N. E. of Shelburne, and 58 


N. W. of Halifax. It was formerly 
called Port Rofjignole. 

LIVINGSTON, a townſhip in Colum- 
bia county, New- Vork, ſituated on the 
eaſt bank of Hudſon's river, 4 miles 
northerly of Palatine town, 11 ſouth of 
Hudſon, and 9 ſouth-eaſt of Claverack, 
It contains 4594 inhabitants; of whom 
659 are electors, and 233 flaves. 

LivixGsToON's Creek, a conſiderable 
branch of North-Weſt, an arm of Cape 
Fear river. This creek heads in valt 
ſwamps in the vicinity of the beautiful 
lake Waukama. _ | | 

Lotos, iflands on the coaſt of Bra- 

zil, The ſouthernmoſt iſland is in 8. 
latitude 6. 27. One of theſe iflands 
obtains the name of Lobos de la mer; 
the other, which lies to the north of it, 
and very like it in ſhape and appearance, 
is called Lobos de tierra, 

Lock, a military townſhip in New- 
York state, adjoining to Milton on the 


eaſt, ſituated in Onondago county. The 
LE 5 : . centre 


miles into the State of New-York. It 
is 4 miles ſouth of the New. York line, 


| Kentucky. 


Rockingham county, New- Hampſhire, 
qt Pawtucket Falls. It is 38 miles S. W. 


1722, and contains 2590 inhabitants. 


and make conſiderable quantities for 


the baſin of Minas. It was ſettled by 
tie North Iriſh and Scotch, 


LON 


centre of the town is 13 miles N. E. of 
the S. end of Cayuga lake. Sec Milton. 
LockaRTSBURG, a town in Luzerne 
county, Pennſylvania, ſituated on an 
;ithmus formed by the confluence of 
the Suſquehannah and Tioga rivers, a- 
bout a mile above their junction. There 
are as yet few houſes built, but it pro- 
miſes to be a place of importance, as 
both the rivers are navigable for many 


nearly 48 weſterly of Harmony, and go 
above Wilkſbarre. | 
Loc ax, a new county in the State of 


LoGsSTOWN, on the weſtern fide of 
the Ohio, lies ſouth of Butler's Town, 
aud 18 miles from Pittſburg. 

LoGwoopD COUNTRY, lies N. W. 
of the Moſquito Shore, at the head of 
the Bay of Honduras, and extends from 
Vera Paz to Yucatan from T5E to 
18: N. lat. The whole coaſt is over- 
ſpread with iſlots, keys and ſhoals, and 
the navigation 1s intricate. 

Lonpox, a town in Ann Arundel 
county, Maryland, 5 m les S. W. of 
Annapolis. 

LoN Doo Cove, a narrow water of 
Long-Iſland Sound, which ſets up north 
into the townſhip of New-London, 4 
miles weſt of the mouth of "Thames 
river. Millſtone Point ſeparates it from 
another much broader on the welt, 
acrols which is a handſome bridge, 
with a draw at Rope Ferry. 

LONDONDERRY, a poſt-town in 


ſituated near the head of Beaver river, 
which empties into Merrimack river, 


by W. of Portimouth. Londonderry 
was ſettled in 1918, and incorporated 


The people are moſtly the deſcendants 
of emigrants from it, came chiefly trom 
Ulſter county in Ireland, or originally 
trom Scotland, and attend largely to the 
manufacture of linen cloth and thread, 


ſale. The town is much indebted to 
them for its wealth and conſequence. 

LONDONDERRY, a townihip in Ha- 
lifax county, Nova-Scotia, ſituated on 
the N. fide of Cohequid or Colcheſter 


- P ' . 
river, about 30 miles from its mouth, at 
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LONDONDERRY, a townſhip, and the 
north-weſternmoſt of Windham county, 
Vermont, on the head waters of Weſt 
river, about 33 miles N. E. of Ben- 
nington. It was granted March 16, 
1780. Mooſe Mountain extends into 
the eaſtern part of this town, | 

LoNDONDERRY, the name of two 
townſhips in Pennſylvania, the one in 
Cnelter county, the other in that of 
Dauphine. | 

LONDONGROVE, a townſhip in Dau- 
phine county, Penniyvania. 

Lons Bay, extends along the ſhore 
of N. and S. Carolina, from Cape Fear 
to the mouth of Pedee river. 

Lo x Bay, on the ſouth ſide of the 
iſland of Jamaica, extends from Gutt 
to Swift river, and affords anchorage 
for ſmall veſſels. : 

LoxG Bay, in the iſland of Barba- 
does, in the Weſt- Indies, lies on the 
welt fide of the iſland, having St. Jo- 
ſeph's river ſouth-eaſterly, and Pico 
Teneriffe north-welterly. Another bay 


of the ſame name lies on the ſouth end 


of the iſland, about 2 miles eaſterly of 
the ſouth point. 
LoxG Hand, in Penobſcot bay. See 


IMejborough. 


Lo No, or Eighteen mile Beach, on the 
coaſt of New- Jerſey, lies between Little 
Egg harbour inlet and that of Barnegat. 

Lo xd I/land, formerly called Man- 
haitan, atterwards Naſſau Iland, be- 
longs to the State of New-York, It 


extends from Hudſon's river oppoſite to 


Staten-Ifland, almoſt to the weſtern 
bounds of the coaſt of Rhode-Ifland, 
terminating with Montauk Point, Its 
length is about 140 miles, and its me- 
dium breadth not above 10 miles; and 
teparated from Connecticut by Long- 
Ifland Sound. It contains 1, 400 ſquare 
miles; and is divided into 3 counties, 
King's, Queen's and Suffolk, and theſe 
again into 19 townfhips. The N. fide 
of the iſland is rough and hilly. A 
ſingle range of thele hills extends from 
Jamaica to Southhold. The foil is here 
well calculated for raiſing grain, hay, 
and fruit. The ſouth ſide of the ifland 
lies low, with a light ſandy toil. On the 
ſea- coaſt are extenſive tracts of ſalt mea- 
dow, which extend from Southampton to 
the weſt end of the iſland. The toil, 
notwithſtanding, 1s well adapted to the 
culture of grain, particularly Indian 
corn. Near the middle of the iſland is 
Hampſtead 
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_ Hampſtead Plain, in Queen's county. 
It is 16 miles long, and about 8 broad. 


This plain was never known to have any 


natural growth, except a particular kind 


of wild grafs, and a few ſhrubs, although 
the ſoil is black, and to appearance rich. 
It produces ſome rye, and large herds 
of cattle are fed upon it, as well as on 
the ſalt marſhes. On the E. part of the 
illand, E. of Hampſtead Plain, is a large 
barren heath, called Bruſhy Plain: It is 


overgrown with ſhrub- oak, intermixed 


with a few pine trees, where a number 
of wild deer, and grouſe harbour. The 
largeſt river, or ſtream in the iſland is 
Peakonok, an inconſiderable ſtream. It 
runs E. and empties into a large bay, 
that ſeparates Southhold from South- 
ampton. In this bay are Robbin and 
Shelter iflands. Rockonkama pond lies 


about the centre of the iſland, between 


Smith-Town and Iflip, and is about a 
mile in circumference, and has beet 
found, by obſervation, to riſe gradually 
for ſeveral years, until it had arrived to 


a certain height, and then to fall more | 


rapidly to its loweſt bed; and thus is 
continually ebbing and flowing : The 
cauſe has never been inveſtigated, T'wo 
miles to the ſouthward of the pond, is a 
ftream called Connecticut river, which 
empties into the bay. The produce of 
the middle and weſtern parts of the 
iſtand is carried to New-York. The 
inland contained, in 1790, 41,782 inha- 
bitants, of whom 4,839 were ſlaves. 
LonG-ISLAND Sound is a kind of 
inland ſea, from 3 to 25 miles broad, 
act about 140 miles long, extending 
the whole length of the mand, and divi- 


ding it from Connecticut. It communi- 


cates with the ocean at both ends of 
Long-Ifland; and affords a very ſafe 
and convenient inland navigation. 
LoNG-ICtaNnD, an ifland in Suſque- 
nannah river. - 
 LoxGe-Is!.axD, in Holſton river, in 
the State of Tenneilee, is 3 miles long. 
Numbers of boats are built here every 
year, and loaded with the produce of 
the State for New Orleans. Long- 
Ifland is 10 miles W. of the mouth of 
Wataugo river, 43 from Abingdon, 100 
abore Knoxville, 283 from Naſhville, 
and 100 from the mouth of the Ten— 
neſſce. It is 340 miles S. W. by W. 
of Richmond, in Virginia, and to which 
there is a good waggon road. 
LoxG ISLE, or I/le River Indians, 


| 
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inhabit on Iſle, or White river, which 
runs weſterly into the river Wabah, 
The movth of White river is in N. lat. 
38. 58. W. long. 90. 7. 
| LonGLaxez, in the Geneſſee country 
in New-York. See Honeyyoe Lale. 
Loxg-Me apow, a town in Hamp. 
ſhire county, Maſſachuſetts, ſituated on 
the E. bank of Connecticut river, about 
4 miles S. of Springfield, and 23 N. 0. 
Hartford. It was incorporated in 1783, 
contains a Congregational church, and 
about 70 dwelling-houfes, which lie up- 
on one wide ftreet, running paralle 
with the river. The townſhip contains 
744 inhabitants, It is 97 miles S. W. 
by W. of Boſton, | | 
Loxe Port, a peninſula on the N. 
ſide of Lake Erie, and towards the eaſt- 
ern end of the lake, It is compotet ot 
land, and is very convenient to haul 
boats out of the ſurf upon, when the 
lake 1s too rough for rowing or failing, 
Fermili:n Point, between Puan Bay and 
Lake Michigan, is alſo called Long 
Point in ſome maps. 
Loxs Popp, in the Diftrict of Maine, 
lies moſtly in Bridgeton, and is 10 miles 
long from N. W. to S. E. and about a 
mile broad, On each fide of this pond 
are large ſwells of excellent land, with 
a gradual deſcent to the margin of ihe 
pond, and furniſh a variety of romantic 
proſpects. See Bridgion and Sebago. 
LoNGUILLE, or as the Indians cal! 
it, Kenapacomagqua, an Indian village 
on the N. bank ct Eel river, in the N, 
W. Territory. It was deſtroyed by 
Gen. Scott in 1791, with zoo acres of 
corn in its neighbourhood. . 
LookourT, Cape, on the coaſt of N. 
Carolina, is the ſouthern point of a long 
inſulated and narrow flip of land, ealt- 
ward of Core Sound. Its N. point forms 
the S. fide of Ocrecock inlet, which lcads 
into Pamlico Sound: It lics N. E. ot 
Cape Fear, and S. of Cape Hatteras, in 
about latitude 34. 50. It had an co:- 
cellent harbour, which has been filled 
up with {and ſince the year 1777. 
 LookouT, Cape, on the ſouthern. 
coaſt of Hudſon's Bay, in New South 
Wales, E. S. E. of the mouth of Scvern 
river. N. lat. 56. W. long. 84. 
Loosa Chrrro. See Lonſa Chilis. 
LOREMBEC. See Louiſtourg. It is 
a cape near the N. fide of Louiſbourg 
harbour, and may he ſeen 12 leagues off 
at lea, | 


LORENZO, 
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country of the Cherokees. 
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Lorenzo, Cape St. on the coaſt of 
Peru, S. America, lies in the province 
of Quito, W. of the city of that name 


8. lat. o. 20. W. long. 80. 20. 
LORETTO, a ſmall village of Chriſ- 


tian Indians, 3 leagues N. E. of Que- 
dec, in Canada. It has its name from | 


a chapel built according to the model of 
the Santa Cala at Loretto, in Itaiy ; 
from whence an image of the Holy 


Virgin has been ſent to the converts 


here, reſembling that in the famous 
Italian ſanct uary. I heſe convents are 
of the Huron tribe. 


Lok ETTo, Lady of, a place in the 


diſtrict of St. Dennis, on the iſthmus of 
California; the Indians call it Cancho. 
Here is a ſmall fort erected by the mil- 
ſtonar ies, conſiſting of tour baſtions, and 
ſurrounded by a deep ditch. 
LOROMuIE's STORE, in the territory 
N. W. of the Ohio, a place weſterly 
from Fort Lawrence, and at or near a 
fork of a branch of the Great Miami 
river which falls into the Ohio. At 
this ſpot, bounded W. by the Indian 
Jine, the Indians ceded a tract of land 
to the United States, 6 miles ſquare, by 
the treaty ſigned Auguſt 3, 1795. Here 
the portage commences between the 


Miami of the Ohio, and St. Mary's ri- 


ver, which runs into Lake Erie. 

Los REYEs. See Lima. 

Los REYEs, the chief town of the 
province of Uragua, in the E. diviſion 
of Paraguay, in S. America. 

Los Chakcos, a province in the 
ſouthern divifion of Peru, whole chief 
cities are Potoſi and Porco. | 

LouDpoN, Fort, a fort erected in the 
See Tellico 
lock- Heuſe. : 

LouDoN, a county of Virginia, on 
the river Potowmac, adjoining Fairfax, 
Berkley, and Faquier counties. It is 
about 50 miles long, and 20 broad, and 


contains 18,962 inhabitants, including 
4,030 flaves. Chief town, Leeſburgh. 


LounoN, a townſhip in Rockingham 
county, New-Hampſhire, taken from 
Canterbury townlhip and incorporated 
in 1773. It is fituated on the E. fide or 
Merrimack river, 40 miles ſrom Portſ- 
mouth, and contains 1084 inhabitants. 

Loupox, a townſhip in Berkſhire 


county, Maſlachuſetts, 21 miles S. E. 
of Lenox, 24 W. of Springfield, and 


124 W. of Boſton, It was incorpo! at- 
ed in 1673, and contains 344 inhabit- 


| pariſhes. 
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ants. It contains 13,000 acres, of 
which, 2,944 are ponds. 

LOUGHaBER, or Lochaber, a ſmall 
ſettlement in Georgia, on a branch of 
Savannah river, above its confluence 
with the Tugulo, the W. main branch, 

Lovis, Fort, a ſettlement formed by 
the French near the mouth of the river 
Coza, in Florida, about 20 leagues N. 
E. of the neareſt mouth of the Miſſthp- 
pi, and until the peace of 1763, was 
the uſual reſidence of the principal go- 
vernor of Louiſiana. 

Lovis, St. the capital town of Gua- 
daloupe, Grand-Terre. It has a for- 
treſs 3 leagues to the S. E. of the Salt 
river, See Guadaloufe. 

Louis pf: MARANHAM, ST. a town 
on the northern coaſt of Brazil, and on 
the Atlantic ocean, ſituated on the eaſt 


fide of Mearim river; about half way 


between point Moccripe, and tae mouth 
of the river Para. 

Louis, ST. a juriſdiction and town 
on the ſouth ſide of the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo. The juriſdiction contains 3 
Its exports ſnipped from the 
town of St. Louis from Jan. x, 1789 
to Dec. 31, of the ſame year, were 
120,665 Ib. coffee; 19,253 lb. cotton; 
5,751 lb. indigo. Total value of duties 
on exportation, 9o dollars 13 cents. 
St. Louis is rather a borough than a 
town. It is ſituated on the head of the 
bay of its name, oppolite a number of 
{mall ifles which ſhelter the bay on the 
ſouth towards the ocean, and on the S. 
ſide of the ſouth peninſula, 8 leagues 
N. E. of Les Cayes, a little more than 
3 S. W. of Aquin, and 36 leagnes S. 
W, by W. of Port au Prince: from 
which laſt are two roads leading to it; 
the one by Jacmel, the other by Leo- 
gane, and of much the fame length; 
both join at Aquin. N. lat. 18. 18. 
W. long. from Paris 75. 52. 
| Lovis, ST. a {mall, compact, beauti- 
ful bay in W. Florida, having about 7 
feet water. It is 18 miles from the Re- 
golets, and 26 from the bay of Biloxi. 
The land near it is of a light foil, and 
good for paſture. There were ſeveral 
lettlers formerly on it, but in the year 
1767, the Chactaw Indians Killed their 
caitle ana obliged them to remove. | 

Louis, ST. a Spaniſh village on the 
W. fide of the river Miſſiſippi, about 13 
miles below the mouth of the Miſſouri. 


[ts ſcite is on a high piece of * 
55 | the 


canoes 30 or 40 leagues. 
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the moſt healthy and pleaſurable of any 
known in this part of the country. 
Here the Spaniſh commandant and the 
A e Indian traders reſide; who, 
y conciliating the affections of the na- 
tives, have draven all the Indian trade 
of the Miſſouri; part of that of the Mi!- 
fiſippi (northwards) and of the tribes of 
Indians reſiding near the Ouiſconſing, 
and Illinois rivers, to this village. A- 
bout 20 years ago there were here 120 
large and commodious houtes, moſtly 
built of ſtone, and 800 inhabitants, 
chiefly French. Some of them have 
had a liberal education, and were polite 


and hoſpitable. They had about 150 


negroes, and large ſtocks of cattle, &c. 
It is 4 or 5 miles N. by W. of Caho- 
Kia, on the eaſt ſide of the Miſſiſippi, 
and about 150 miies W. by S. of Poſt 
Sr. Vincent's, on Wabaſh river. N. lat. 
38. 24. W. long. 92. 32. | 

Lovisa, a county of Virginia, ad- 
joining Orange, Albemarl-, Fluvanna, 
Spottſylvania, and Goochland counties. 
It is about 35 miles long, and 20 broad, 
and contains 8,467 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 4, 573 ſlaves. There are here 
ſome medicinal ſprings, on the head 
waters of South Anna, a branch of 
York river; but they are little fre- 
quented. 

Louis, a river of Virginia, the head 
water of Cole river, a S. W. branch ot 
the Great Kanhaway. 

Lovsa CHirro, or Looſa Chitto, a 
river which riſes on the borders of S. 
Carolina, and runs a S. weſterly courſe 
through the Georgia weſtern lands, and 


Joins the Nliſſiſippi juſt below the Wal- 


nut Hills, and 10 miles from Stoney ri- 
ver. It is 3o yards wide at its mouth, 
but after you enter it, is from 30 to 40 
yards, and is faid to be navigable for 
It is 393 
miles below the Yazoo cliffs. 
LoU1SBOURG, the capital of Sydney, 
or Cape Breton iſland, in North- Ameri. 
ca. Its harbour is one of the fineſt in 
that country, being almoſt 4 Icagues in 


circuit, and 6 or 7 fathoms water in 
every part of it. 


The anchorage or 
mooring, is good, and ſhips may run a- 
ground without any danger. Es en- 
trance is not above 4300 toiles in breadth, 
formed by two ſmall iſlands, and is 
known 12 leagues off at ſea, by Cape 
Lorembec, ſituated near the N. E. hde 
ot, it, Here is plenty of cod, and the 
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fiſhery may be continued from Apri! :» 
the cloſe of November. The harbour 
is more than half a mile in breadth, 
from N. W. to S. E. in the narrowelt 
part; and 6 miles in length, from N. I. 
to S. W. In the N. E. part of the har. 
bour is a fine careening wharf to heave | 
down, and very ſecure from all wind; : 
On the oppolite fide are the fiſhing 
ſtages, and room for 2000 boats to cure 
their fiſh, In winter the harbour is en- 
tirely frozen up, ſo as to be walked over, 
which ſeaſon begins here at the cloſe of 
November, and laſts till May or Junc , 
lometimes the froſts ſet in ſooner, aud 
are more intenſe 3 as particularly in 
1745, when by the middle of October a 
great part of the harbour was already 
frozen. The town of Louiſhourg {tands 
on a point of land, on the S. E. tide of 
the iſland; its ſtreets are regular and 
broad, conſiſting for the moſt part of 
{tone houſes, with a large parade at a lit. 
tle diſtance from the citadel ; the inſide 
of which is a fine ſquare, near 200 fect 
every way. On its N. fide, while poſ- 
ſeſſed by the French, ſtood the governor's 
houſe and the church; the other ſides 
were taken up with barracks, bomb 
proof; in which the French ſecured 
their women and children during the 
ſiege. The town is near half a mile in 
length, and 2 in circuit. The principal 
trade of Louiſbourg is the cod fiſhery, 
from which vaſt profits accrue to the in- 
habitants; the plenty of fiſh being re- 
markable, and at the ſame time better 
than any about Newfoundland. Sce 
Breton Cape. N. latitude 45. 54. welt 
longitude 59. 55. 

Louis g UR OU, in Pennſylvania. Sce 
Harriſburg. 

LovisIADE, Land of, diſcovered and 
named by Bougainville in 1769, is pro- 
bably a chain of iſlands, forming a ſouth- 
eaſtern continuation of New-Guinea. 
The coaſt ſeen by the Dutch Geelwwink 
Yacht in 1705, is a {mall diſtance north 
of Louiſiade. 

Lovisiana, a Spaniſh province of 
North-America, bounded E. by the 
Miſſiſippi, S. by the gulyph of Mexico, 
W. by New-Mexico, and N. by unde- 
fined boundaries. Both ſides of the Mii- 
nfipi were under the French government 
till the peace of 1762; when the calt- 
ern ſide was ceded to the king of Great- 
Britain; and the day before the preli- 


minaries of peace were ſigned, his Chrit- 
| tian 
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tian Majeſty ceded to Spain all his ter- 
ritories to the weſtward of the Miſſiſip- 
pi, together with the town of New Or- 
leans; with a ſtipulation that the French 


laws and uſuages ſhould not be altered: 


this precaution, however, proved after- 


wards of no avail. 
Louiſiana is interſected by. a num- 
er of fine rivers, among which are St. 


Francis, the Natchitoches, the Adayes, 


or Mexicano river, the Miff -uri, Rouge, 
Noir, and many others which are de- 
{cribed under their reſpective names. 


The greater part of the white inhabi- 


tants are Roman Catholics. They are 
governed by a viceroy from Spain. 
The number of inhabitants is unknown, 
The quantity of good land on the Miſ- 
ſiſippi and its branches, from the bay of 


Mexico to Ohio river, a diſtance of 


nearly 1000 miles, 1s very great ; but 
that in the neighhourhood of the Natch- 


t, and of the river Yazoo, is the flower 


of it all. There have been ſome plan- 
tations of ſugar-canes ; but it is not a 
crop to be depended upon, as the froſt 
has ſometimes been too powerful for 
that plant. The chief articles of ex- 
portation are indigo, cotton, rice, beans, 
myrtle, wax, and Jumber. | 

The climate is ſaid to be favourable 
for health and to the culture of fruits of 


various kinds, and particularly for gar- 


den vegetables. Tron and lead mines 
and ſalt ſprings, it is aſſerted, are found 
in ſuch bar as to afford an abundant 
ſupply of theſe neceſſary articles. The 
banks of the Miſſiſippi, for many leagues 


in extent, commencing about 20 miles 


above the mouth of Ohio, are a conti- 
nued chain of lime-ſtone. A fine tract 
of high, rich, level land, S. W. W. and 
N. W. of New- Madrid, about 25 miles 


wide, extends quite to tlie river St. 


Francis. 

While the United States were engag- 
ed in the revolution war againſt Eng- 
la d, the Spaniards attacked and poſſeſſ 
ed themielves of all the Engliſh poſts 
and ſettlements on the Miſſiſippi, from 
the Ibberville up to the Yazoo river, in- 


cluding the Natchez country; and by 


virtue of this conqueſt have ſince peo- 
pled and governed an extent three de- 
grees north of the United States? ſouth 
boundary, claiming the excluſive navi- 
gation of the other. This buſineſs has 
been amicably ſettled by the treaty of 
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The Miſſiſippi, on which the fine 


country of Louiſiana is fituated, was 


firſt diſcovered by Ferdinand de Soto, 


in 1541. Monſieur de la Salle was the 
firſt who traverſed it. He, in the year 
1682, having paſſed down to the mouth 
of the Miſſiſippi, and ſurveyed the adja- 
cent country, returned to Canada, from 


' whence he took paſſage to France. 


From the flattering. accounts which he 
gave of the country, and the conſe- 


quent advantages that would accruefrom 


ſ-ttling a colony in thoſe parts, Louis 
XIV. was induced to eſtabliſh a compa- 
ny for the purpoſe. Accordingly, a 
ſquadron of four veſſels, amply provid- 
ed with men and proviſions, under the 
command of Monſieur de la Salle, em- 
barked with an intention to ſettle near 
the mouth of the Miſſiſippi. But he un- 
intentionally ſailed a hundred leagues to 
the weſtward of it, where he attempted 
to eſtabliſh a colony; but, through the 
unfavourableneſs of the climate, moſt of 
his men milerably periſhed, and he him- 
ſelf was villainouſty murdered, not long 
after, by two of his own men. Mon- 
ſieur Ibberville ſucceeded him in his 
laudable attempts. He, after two ſuc- 
ceſsful voyages, died while preparing 
for a third, Crozat ſucceeded him ; 
and, in 1712, the king gave him Louiſi- 
ana, This grant continued but a ſhort 
time after the death of Louis XIV. In 
1763, Louiſiana was ceded to the king 
of Spain, to whom it now belongs. 

The following is Melford's account 
of the Spaniſh ſtrength in the Floridas 
and Louiſiana, in 1790: 


Provincial levies and troops at St. 
Auguſtine, and on St. John's river, 400 


The garriſon at St. Mark's, 100 
do. at Penſacola, 350 
do. Mobile and Tombigbee, I 50 


do. at the Natchez, 200 

do. Red river, W. of Miſſiſippi, 100 

do. in the Illinois country, 300 

| 1600 

men, called the Orleans or Louiſiana 

regiment. The number of American 

families that have been Spaniſh ſubjects 
ſince 1783, amount to 1720, viz. 


At Tenſau, near Mobile Bay, 90 
On Tombigbee river, 130 
At the Natchez, on the Miſſiſippi, 2 500 

| 1720 


All 
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All the ſettlers in theſe diſtricts are un- 
der the immediate orders of the milita- 
ry commandants, and ſubject to martial 
law, with an appeal from ſtage to ſtage, 
up to the viceroy of Mexico. The 
property of the ſubject, at his deceaſe, is 
to be managed by the Commandant, 
whoſe fees are ſettled by law, and a- 
mount to 25 per cent. 

Louis row, in Talbot county, Ma- 
ryland, lies on the weſt ſide of Tucka- 
hae creek, about 4 miles north of King's 
Town, and 7 or 8 north-eaſt of Eaſton. 

LovisVILLE, a port of entry, and 

oſt-town of Kentucky, and chief of 
Fefferſon county, pleaſantly fituated on 
the eaſt fide of the Ohio, on an elevated 
plain, at the Rapids, nearly oppoſite Fort 
Fenny. It commands a delightful pro- 
ſpect of the river and the adjacent coun- 
try, and promiſes to be a place of great 
trade; but its unhealthineſs, owing to 
ſtagnated waters back of the town, has 
conſiderably retarded its growth. It 
conſiſts of 3 principal ſtreets, and con- 
tains about 100 houſes, a court-houfe and 
gaol. It is 38 miles from Bairdſtown, 
83 from Danville, and 40 W. of Frank- 
fort. See Ohio. 

Louis viILLx, the preſent ſeat of 

overnment of Georgia, ſituated in 
Burke county, in the lower diſtrict of 
the State, on the N. E. bank of the Great 
Ogeechee river, 70 miles from its mouth. 
It has been lately laid out, and contains 
a ſtate-houſe, a tobacco warehouſe, and 
about 3o dwelling-houſes. Large quan- 
tities of tobacco are inſpected here, and 
boated down to Savannah. The con- 
vention for the reviſal of the conſtitution 
ſat in this town in May, 1795, and ap- 
pointed the records to be removed, and 
the legiſlature to meet here in future: a 
college, with ample and liberai endow- 
ments, is inſtituted here. Itis 52 miles 
S. E. of Auguſta, and 100 N. W. of 
Savannah. ; . 

Love-Cove, a fine opening to the 
weſtward of Whale Cove, in New North 
Wales. 

Lovrir's Pod, in New. Hampſhire, 
lies at the head of the eaſtern branch of 
Salmon Fall river. | 

LowER ALLOWAY's Creek, a town- 
ſhip in Salem county, New- Jerley. 


Lower DUBLIN,atownthip in Phi- 


ladelphia county, Penulylvania. | 
LoOwWEHRR MiILFoORD, a townſhip in 
Buck's county, Pennſylvania, 


| 
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LowER MARLBOROUGH, a poſt. 
town in Maryland, 30 miles from An. 
napolis, and 12from Calvert court-houſe, 

LOowER PENN's Neck, a townſhip in 
Salem county, New- Jerſey. 

LowER WEeav Towns, in the Terri. 
tory N. W. of the Ohio, lie 20 miles he. 
low Rippacanoe creek, at its mouth in 
Wabaſh river. 
 LowHILL, a townſhip in Northamp- 
ton county, Pennſylvania, | 

Loxa, a town of Quito in Peru, a+ 
the head of a N. W. branch of Amazon 
river, 215 miles north-eaſt of Paita, and 
north-welterly of Borja. It is the capi- 
tal of a juriſdiction of the fame name, 
and lies in lat. 5, 10. S. long. 77. 10, 
W. Beſides 2 churches, it has ſeveral 
religious foundations; as, a college in- 
ſtituted by the Jeſuits, an hoſpital, with 
14 villages in its diſtrict, 

The juriſdiction of the ſame name 
produces the famous ſpecific for inter- 
mittent fevers, called Caſcarilla de Logo 
Quinquina, or Jeſuit's bark, Of it there 
are ſeveral kinds, but one more effica- 
cious than the others. Here allo they 
are employed in breeding cochinea]. 
The inhabitants of Loja, called ally 
Lojanus, do not exceed 10,000 ſouls, 
though formerly far more numerous. 
Large droves of horned cattle and 
mules are bred here. Carpets are alſo 
manufactured here of remarkable fine- 
neſs. 
Loxalsock Creek, in Northumber- 
land county, Pennſylvania, empties in- 
to the W. fide of the branch of Suſque- 
hannah river, from the north-eaſt, a fev; 
miles E. of Lycoming Creek, 26 from 
Sunbury, meaſuring in a ſtraight line, 
and about 170 from Philadelphia. The 
lands from this. to Sunbury are among 
the higlieſt and of the beſt quality, and 
in the healthieſt ſituation in the State. 
It is navigable 20 or 30 miles up fer 
batteaux of 10 tons. 

LUCANAS, a juriſdiction in the dio- 
ceſe of Guamanga, in Peru. It begins 
about 25 or 30 leagues 8. W. of Gua- 
manga. Its temperature is cold and 
moderate. It abounds with cattle, grain 
and fruit; and has alſo filver mines; 
and is the centre of a very large com- 
merce. | 

Luca, Fort, St. lies on the north- 
eaſt coaſt of Brazil; about half way be- 
tween the city of Scara and Rio Grande. 

LUCAaR, CAPE Sr. or Lucas, The 
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8. E. end of the peninſula of California 
is lo named. 

LucaYa, or Bahama Iſlands. See 
Bahama, 

LVc AA, one of the Bahama Iſlands, 
about 70 leagues eaſt of the coaſt of 
Florida, and 6 from Bahama Itle. It 
is about 9 leagues long and 2 broad, 
and gives name to the whole range. N. 
lat. 27. 27. W. long. 78. 5. | 

LUCAYONEQUE, another of the Ba- 
hama ifles, which lies about 9 leagues 
further eaſt than the former; whole 
length is 28 leagues and breadth 3, and 
lies north and ſouth, 

Lucka, a harbour on the north fide 
of the iſland of Jamaica, ſituated in Ha- 
nover pariſh, between Great Cove and 
Moſquito Cove. It is land locked and 
has excellent anchorage z 15 or 16 miles 
north-eaſtward of Negril. | 
Lucia, ST. a river of Eaſt-Florida, 
runs ſouth-eaſterly along the eaſt fide 
of the peninſula z and communicates 
inland with Indian river. It has 6 feet 
water as far as the Tortolas, where are 
| hilly knowls. A branch joins it from 
the ſouth, 

LUCIA, ST. called by the French, 
Sainte Alouſie, from its having been diſ- 
covered on St. Lucia's Day; one of the 
Caribbee Iſlands, 6 leagues ſouth of Mar- 
tinico, and 21 N. W. of Barbadoes. It 
is about 27 miles long from north to 
ſouth, and 12 broad. Here are ſeveral 
hills, 2 of which being very round and 
ſteep, are called the Pins* heads of St. 
Lucy, and were volcanoes. At the foot 
of them are fine vallies, having a good 


foil, and well watered. In thete are tall 


trees, with the timber of which the 
planters of Martinico and Barbaoes 
build their houſes and wind-mills. 
Here is alſo plenty of cocoa and fuſtic. 
The air is reckoned healthy, the hills 
not being ſo high as to intercept the 
trade-winds, which always fan it from 
the eaſt, by which means the heat of the 
climate is moderated and rendered 
agreeable, 

In st. Lucia are ſeveral commodious 
bays and harbours with good anchor- 
age, particularly the Little Careenage, 
one of the principal inducements for 
the French to prefer it to the other 
neutral iſlands. "This port has ſeveral 
noted advantages; there is every where 
- depth enough, and the quality of the 
bottom is excellent. Nature bas form- 


| 


| 


— 
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ed there three careening places, which 
do not want a key, and require nothing 
but a capſtern to turn the keel above 
Eu, Thirty fhips of the line might 
ie there ſheltered from hurricanes, with- 
out the trouble of being moored. The 
boats of the country, which have been 
kept a long time in this harbour, have 
never been eaten by the worms; how= 
ever, they do not expect that this advan- 
tage will lat, whatever be the cauſe. 
For the other harbours, the winds are 
always good to go out with, and the 
largeſt ſquadron might be in the offing 
in leſs than an hour. There are 9 pa- 
riſhes in the iſland, 8 to the leeward, 
and only one to the windward, This 


preference given to one part of the iſland 


more than another, does not proceed from 
the ſuperiority of the ſoil, bag from the 
greater or leſs conveniency in ſending out 
or receiving ſhips. A high road is 
made round the iſland, and two others 
which croſs it from eaſt to weſt, afford 
all manner of facilities to carry the com- 
modities of the plantations to the bar- 
caderes, or landing places. 

In January 1769, the free inhabitants 


of the iſland amounted to 2, 524; the 


ſlaves to 10, 270. It had in cattle 598 
mules and horſes, 1,819 horned beaſts, 
and 2,378 ſheep, its plantations were 
1,279,630 plants of cocoa—2,463,880 
of coffce—681 ſquares of cotton—and 


254 of ſugar canes z there were 16 ſu- 


gar-works going on, and 18 nearly com- 
pleted, Its produce yielded 112, oool. 
which by improvement might be in- 
crealed to $500,090, The Engliſh 
firſt ſettled in this iſland in 1637. From 
this time thry met with various misfor- 
tunes from the natives and French; and 
at length it was agreed on between the 
latter and the Engliſh, that this ifland, 
together with Dominica and St. Vin- 


cent, ſhould remain ncutral. But the 


French, before the war of 1756 broke 
out, began to ſettle thele iſlands, which 
by the treaty of peace were yielded up 
to Great Britain, and this iſland ta 
France. The Britiſh made themſelves 
maſters of it in 1738 but it was reſtor- 
ed again to the French in 1783 and re- 
taken by the Britiſh in 1794. St. Lu- 
cia had goo of its inhabitants deſtroyed 
by an earthquake, Oct. 12, 1788. It is 
63 miles N. W. of Barbadocs. N. lat. 

14. W. long. 61. | 
LyDLow, a townſhip in Hampſhire 
bs county, 


LUN 
county, Maſſachuſetts, ſouth of Granby, | 
10 miles north-eaſterly of Springfield, 
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and go weſterly of Boſton. It was m- 
corporated in 1784, and contains 560 
inhabitants. | | | 

LuplLow, a townſhip on Black river, 
Windſor county, Vermont. It contains 
179 inhabitants, and is about 10 or 12 
miles W. of Weathersfield, on Connec- 
ficut river. 


Luk, ST. the chief town of the cap- 


tainſhip of Peta 
viſion of Brazil. 
Luk E, ST. a pariſh in Beaufort diſ- 
trict, 8. Carolina. | 
LUMBERTON, a poſt-town of N. Ca- 
rolina, and capital of Robeſon county, 
fituated on Drowning creek, 32 miles 
ſouth of Fayetteville, and 93 S. by W. 
of Raleigh. | 
LUNENBURGH, a county of Virginia, 
adjoining Nottaway, Brunſwick, Meck- 
tenburgh, and Charlotte counties. It 
is about 30 miles long, and 20 broad, 


gues, in the northern di- 


and contains 8959 inhabitants, includ- 


ing 4332 flaves. ; 
LUNENBURG, a townſhip in Eſſex 
county, in Vermont ; fituated on Cen- 
necticut river, S. W. of Guildhall, and 
N. E. of Concord. The river takes a 
S. E. courle along theſe towns, ſepara- 
ting them from Laneaſter, Dalton, and 
Littleton, in the State of New-Hamp- 
ſhire. The Upper Bar of the Fit- 
teen Mile Fa'ls is oppoſite this town. 
The Cat Bow, a bend of the Connecti- 
cut, is near the middle of the town. 
The Upper Bar lies in lat. 44. 21. 30. 


The townſhip contains 119 inhabitants. 
LUNENBURG, a townſhip of Wor- 


cefter county, Maſſachuſetts, on an ele- 
vated ſituation, 25 miles from the Great 
 Monadnock mountain in New-Hamp- 
_ ſhire, 12 from Watchuſett mountain in 
this county, and 45 miles N. W. of 
_ Boſton. It contains 14,000 acres of 
land, on which are 1300 inhabitants ; 


and 1s much more remarkable for the 


health than the wealth of its poſſeſſors. 
The people have little trade or inter- 
courſe with the neighbouring country, 
and live a ſolitary but independent lite. 
The nailing buſineſs is carried on to ad- 
vantage. There is a hill in the middle 
of the townſhip, called Turkey Hill, on 
account of the great number of wild 
turkies which formerly frequented the 
place, and which denominated the whole 


tract previous to its incorporation in 


* 


9 


17283 when its preſent name was given 


to it, in compliment to King George II. 
who was ſtyled Duke of Lunenburg, 
from a town in his German dominjons. 

LUNENBURG, a townſhip of New- 
York, fituated in Albany county, on the 
W. ſide of Hudſon's river, oppoſite to 
the city of Hudſon, and 30 miles ſouth of 
Albany. It is a thriving village of about 
20 or 30 houſes, chiefly new, with a neat 
Dutch church, ſtanding on the bank of 
the river. A new road is cutting from 


this village into the ſettlements on the up- 


per branches of the Delaware and Sul. 
quehannah rivers, which will probably 
prove highly beneficial to the town. A 
number of the Meſſrs. Livingſtons have 
purchaſed land in and about this village, 
to the amount of 10,000]. and have laid 
out a regular town, which will be a rival 
to Kaats* Kill, 5 miles below. The 
ſcite of the town is uneven, and not of a 
very good ſoil. 

LUNENBURG, a county of Nova-Sco- 
tia, on Mahone Bay, on the ſouthern 
coaſt of the province, facing the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. Its chief towns are New- 
Dublin, Lunenburg, Cheſter, and Bland- 
ford. In Mahone Bay, La Have, and 
Liverpool, ſeveral ſhips trade to England 
with timber and boards. Cheſter is 
ſettled by a few New-England families 
and others: from hence to Windlor i- 
a road the diſtance of 25 miles. 

LUNENBURG, a townſhip in the 
above county, fituated on Merliqueth, or 
Merlinguaſh Bay, well ſettled by a num- 
ber of induſtrious Germans. The lands 
are good, and generally well cultivate. 
It is 35 miles S. W. by S. of Halifax, 
and 27 N. by E. of Liverpool. 

LURGAN, a townſhip in Franklin 


county, Pennſylvania. 


LUTTERELLF, an ifland in Machias 
Bay, in the Diſtrict of Maine. | 

LUTTERLOCK, a townſhip in Orleans 
county, in Vermont, north of Cratti- 
borough, Iraſburgh, Coventry, and Sa- 
lem, which lie in a N. N. E. direction, 
from this town, Hazen's Road, which 
extends S. 8. E. to the Oxbow on Con- 
necticut river, paſſes through Lutterlock. 

LUZERNE, a large county of Penn- 
ſylvania, bounded north by Tioga coun- 
ty, in the State of New-York, eaſt and 
ſoutli-caſt by Northampton, weſt by 
Lycoming and Northumberland coun- 
ties. It is about 79 miles in length from 


north te ſouth, and 75 in breadth _ 
| 25 ea 
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eaſt to weſt, and is divided into 12 
| townſhips. In this county are 2 churches, 
33 ſaw mills, 24 erilt milis, 2 fulling 


mills, and 1 oil mill. The number of 
inhabitants is 4904, including 11 ſlaves. 
A great part of th. county is barren 
where remote from rivers. It is wel] 
watered by the eaſt branch of Suſque- 


hannah river and its tributaries, which 


furniſh numerous and excellent mill 
ſeats. The ſoil near the river is re- 
markably fertile, producing good crops 
of wheat, flax, and hemp. The north- 
ern parts abound with pine timber and 
ſugarimaple. In the townſhips of Wilkf 
barre, Kin ſton, Exeter, and Plymouth 
are large beds of coal. Bog iron is found 
in ſeveral places, and two forges have 
been erected. In this county are many 
remains of ancient fortifications. They 
are of an elliptical form, and overgrown 
with large-white-oak trees. Chiet town, 
Wilkſbarre. 

LYcoMING, a new county in the 
north-weſtern part of PenniyIvania, 
bounded north by the State of New- 
York, and weſt by Alleghany coun- 
ty. 
| "Lam MING, a ſmall creek which runs 

ſouth, and empties into the welt branch 
of Suſquehannah, a few miles weſt of 
Loyalſock Creek. See Loyalſeck. 

LycominG, a village in Pennſylvania, 
40 miles from Northumberland, and 66 
trom the Painted Poſt in the State of 
New Vork. 

LYMAN, a townſkip in Grafton coun- 
ty, New- Hampſhire, fituated at the foot 
of a mountain on the eaſt fide of Con- 
necticut river, between Littleton and 
Bath, and 7 miles W. by N. of New- 
C ncord. It was incorporated in 1761, 

and contains 202 inhabitants, 

LYME, or Lime, a townſhip in Graf- 
ton county, New-Hampſhire, ſituated on 
the eaſt fide of ConneRicut river, 12 
miles above Dartmouth College It was 
incorporated in x761, and contains 816 
inhabitants. | 

LyMe, a townſhip in New-London 
county, Connecticut, the Nehantick of 
the Indians, is ſituated on the eaſt fide 
of Connecticut river, at its mouth : 
bounded ſouth by Long-Ifland Sound, 

north by Haddam and Colcheſter, and 
eaſt by New-London. It was ſettled 
about the year 1664, and was incorpo- 
rated in May, 1667. It contains three 
pariſhes, beſides a congregation of Se- 


paratiſts, and another of Baptiſts. 
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In 


1790 it contained 38 59 inhabitants. 
LYNCHBURG, a poſt- town of Virgi- 
nia, ſituated in Bedford county, on the 
louth fide of James river, nearly oppo- 
ſite to Maddiſon, and one mile diſtant. 
Here are about 100 houles, and a large 
warchouſe for the inſpection of t-bacco, 
There is allo a printing-office which 
ſſues a weekly gazette. In the vicinity 
of the town are ſeveral valuable mer- 
chant mills, It is 12 mil-s from New- 
London, 23 from Cabellſburg, 50 from 
Prince Edward's court-h.uſe, 150 W. 
by N of Richm. nd, and 408 S. W, of 
Philadelphia. 
LyYNDEBOROUGH, a townſhip in Hillſ- 
borough county, N-w- Hampſhire, about 
68 miles from Portimouth. It was in- 
corporated in the year 1764. In 1775 
it contained 713; and in 1790, 1289 
inhabitants, who are chiefly farmers, 
LyxDON, a townſhip in Caledonia 
county, in Verwont, lies north of St, 
Johnſbury, and ſouthward of Billymead 
and Burke, Tt contains 59 inhabitants. 
LYNN, a maritime town in Eſſex 
county, Maſſachuſetts, ſituated on a bay 
which ſe s up from that of Maſſachu- 
ſ-tts, north-eaſt of Boſton Bay, and 
about 9 miles north by eaſt of the town 
of Boſton, The compact part of the 
town forms a very long ſtreet. The 
townſhip, named Saugaus by the In- 


| dians, was incorporated in 1637, and 


contains 2291 inhabitants. Here are 
two pariſhes, beſides a ſociety of Meth- 
odiſts, and a large number of Friends. 
Fhe buſineſs which makes the greateft 
figure, and for which the town of Lynn 
is celebrated, is the manufacture of wo- 
mens? filk and cloth ſhoes. Theſe are 
diſpoſed of at Boſton, Salem, and other 
commercial towns, and fold for home 
uſe, or ſhipped to the ſouthern States, 
and to the Weſt- Indies. By a calcula- 
tion made in 1795, it appeared that there 
were 200 maſter workmen and 600 ap- 
prentices conſtantly employed in this 
buſineſs, who make annually 300,000 
pair of ſhoes. Lynn Beach may be reck- 
oned a curioſity. It is a mile in length, 


and connects the peninſula called Na- 
hant with the main land. This is a 
place of much reſort for parties of plea- 
{ure from Boſton, Charleſtown, Salem, 
Marblehead, &c. in the ſummer ſeaſon. 
The beach is uled as a race ground, for 
2 it is well calculated, being level, 


ſmooth, 
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Imooth, and hard. A mineral ſpring 
has been diſcovered within the limits of 
the townſhip, but is not of much note. 
LYNNFIELD, a townſhip in Eſſex 
county, Maſlachuſetts, N. E. of Salem, 
and 15 miles N. by E. of Boſton, It 
was incorporated in 1782, and contains 
491 inhabitants, | 
LYNNHAVEN Bay, at the ſouth end 
of Cheſapeak Bay, and into which 


Lynnhaven river empties its waters, lies 


between the mouth of James's river and 
Cape Henry. The mouth of the river 
is 7 miles weſt of Cape Henry. Here 
Compte de Graſſe moored the principal 
part of the French fleet, at the blockade 
of York town in 1781. 
 LYONs, a town lately laid out in On- 

tario county, New-York, about 12 miles 
N. W. of Geneva, at the junction of 
Mud Creek and Canandaque Outlet. 

LYSANDER, a townſhip in Onondago 
county, N. York, incorporated in 1794, 
and comprehends the military towns of 
Hannibal and Cicero. The town meet- 
ings are held at the Three Rivers in this 
town, It is 16 miles S.E, of Lake On- 
tario. In 1796 there were 10 of its in- 
habitants entitled to be electors. 

LyYsTRA, a ſmall town in Nelſon 
county, Kentucky, fituated on a welt 
water of Rolling Fork, a ſouth branch 
of Salt river. N, lat. 37. 25. | 


M ; 


TAATEA, one of the Society 
Iflands, in the S. Sea, lat. 17. 
52. W. long. 148. 1. 
MacaPa, a town ſituated on the 
north-weſt bank of Amazon river, W. 
of Caviana iſland, at the mouth of the 
river, and a few minutcs north of the 
equinoctial line. | _ 
Macas, the ſouthern diſtrict of 
Quixos, a government in Peru, in 8. 
America, bounded E. by the govern- 
ment of Maynas ; S. by that of Braca- 
moros and Yaguarſongo; and on the W, 


the E. Cordillera of the Andes ſeparates 


it from the juriſdictions of Riobamba 
and Cuenca. Its capital is the city of 
Macas, the name commonly given to the 
whole country. It produces in great 
plenty, grains and Frome, copal, and 


wild wax; but the chief occupation of | 
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the country people is the cultivation of 
tobacco. Sugarecanes thrive alſo here, 
as allo cotton; but the dread of the 
wild Indians prevents the inhabitants 
from planting more than ſerves for 
preſent uſe, Here are cinnamon trees, 
laid to be of ſuperior quality to thoſe of 
Ceylon. There are alſo mines of ultra 
marine, from which very little is extract- 
ed, but a finer colour cannot be imagin- 
ed. Among the vatt variety of trees 


which crowd the woods, is the ſtorax, 


whoſe gum is exquiſitely fragrant, but 
ſcarce. 

Mac GiLLIVRAY'S Plantation, on 
Cooſa river, is a little above the Old 
French fort Alabamous. | | 

 MacnaLAa, a town of Guayaquil, on 
the coaſt of Tumbez, in Peru, in a de- 
clining ſtate, The juriſdiction of the 
ſame name produces great quantities ot 
cocoa, reckoned the beſt in all Guaya- 
quil. In its neighbourhood are great 
numbers of mangles, or mangrove trees, 
whoſe ſpreading branches and thick 
trunks cover all the plains ; which lying 
low are frequently overflown. This 
tree divides itſelf into very knotty and 
diſtorted branches, and from each knot 
a multitude of others germinate, form- 
ing an impenetrable thicket. The 
wood of the mangrove tree 1s ſo heavy, 


{as to ſink in water, and when uſed in 


ſhips, &c. 1s found very dyrable, be- 
ing ſubject neither to ſplit or rot. The 
Indians of this juriſdiction pay their an- 
nual tribute in the wood of the man- 
grove tree. : 

MACHANGARA, Aa river formed by 
the junction of ſeveral ſtreams iſſuing 
from the ſouth and weſt ſides of the 
Panecillo or Sugar. Loaf mountain, on 
the ſouth-weft fide of Quito, in Peru. 
It waſhes the ſouth parts of the city, 
and has a ſtone bridge over it. 

Macnias, a port of entry, poſt- 
town and ſeat of juſtice, in Waſhington 
county, Diſtrict of Maine, fituated on 2 
bay of its own name, 20 miles S. W. of 


Paſſamaquoddy, 95 E. by N. of Penob- 


ſcot, and 236 north-eaſt of Portland, in 
47. 37. N. lat. It is a thriving place, 
and carries on a conſiderable trade to 
Boſton and the Weſt- Indies in fiſh, lum- 
ber, &c. It is contemplated to eftabliſh 
a regular poſt between this town and 
Halifax, in Nova Scotia. The name of 
the town is altered from the Indian 
name Mechiſſes, given to the river - 

ens 
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| the oldeſt maps. It is 400 miles north- | 
caſt of Bolton, and about 300 by water. 
Early attempts were made to ſettle here, 
but the firſt permanent ſettlement was 
made in 1763, by 15 perſons of both 
ſexes from Scarborough, in Cumberland 
county, and in 1784 the town was in- 
corporated, The chief ſettlements are 
at the eaſt and weſt Falls, and at Mid- 
dle river. Machias river, after running 
2 north courſe, 6 miles diſtance from 


Croſs iſland, (which forms its entrance) 


ſeparates at a place called the Rim; one 
branch taking a north ealt direction, 
runs 21 miles, with a width of 30 rods 
to the head of the tide, where are two 
double faw-mills, and one griſt mill. 
The main- branch runs a north-weſt 
courſe, nearly 3 miles, and 1s 70 rods 
wide, to the head of the tide, where are 
two double and ſingle ſaw-mills, and 
two griſt-mills. The chief ſettlement 
is at Weſt Falls, the county courts be- 
ing held and the gaol erected there. 
The main channel ot the river takes its 
courſe to theſe falls, which, though 
crooked and narrow, admits veſiels of 
burden to load at the wharves within 
50 rods of the mills. This advantage 
no other part of the town can enjoy. 
The entrance of Machias river is in 
N. lat. 44. 35. W. long. 66. 56. The 
town is divided into 4. diltricts for the 
ſupport of ſchools; and into 2 for the 
convenience of public worſhip. In 1792 
Waſhington academy was eftabliſhed 
here. The general court incorporated 
a number of gentlemen as truſtees, and 
gave for its ſupport a townſhip of land. 
In 1790 the town contained 8 18 inhabi- 
tants. Since that time its population 
has rapidly increaſed. The exports of 
Machias conſiſt principally of lumber, 
viz. boards, ſhingles, clapboards, laths, 
and various kinds of hewed timber. 
The cod-fiſhery might be carried on to 
advantage though it has been greatly 
neglected. In 1793, between 70 and 
30 tons were employed in the fiſhery ; 
and not above 500 quintals were export- 
ed, The mill-ſaws, of which there are 
17, cut on an average three million feet 
of boards annually, A great proportion 
of timber is utually ſhipped in Britiſh 
veſſels. The total amount of exports 
annually exceeds 1 5,000 dollars. From 
Machias Bay to the mouth of St. Cioix, 
there are a great many fine iſlands; but 


the navigation is generally without theſe 


W. hide. 
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in the open ſea. In the year 1704, when 
Colonel Church made an attack on the 
French plantation on the riverSchoodick, 
he tound one Lutterelle, a French noble- 
man, on one of theſe iſlands, and remov- 


ed him. The iſland ſtill retains his name. 


Mac-Cowan's Ford, on Catabaw 
riyer, is upwards of 500 feet wide, and 
about three feet deep. Lord Cornwallis 
croſſed here in purſuit of the Americans 
in 1781, in his way to Hillſborough. 

Mac-INToOSH, a new county in the 
Lower diſtrict of Georgia, between Li- 
berty and Glynn counties, on the Alata- 
maha river. 

Mac-KEenzie's River, in the N. W. 
part of N. America, riſes in Slave Lake, 
runs a N. N. V. courſe, and receives a 
number ot large rivers, many of which 


are 250 yards wide, and tome are 12 


tathoms deep at the influx. It empties 
into the North Sea, at Whale Iſland in 
lat. 69, 14. between 130. and 135. 
W. long. after a courſe of 789 miles 
from Slave Lake. It has its name from 
Mr. M*Kenzie, who aſcended this river 
in the ſummer of 1789. He erected a 
poſt with his name engraven on it, on 
Whale Ifland, at the mouth of this river, 
He ſaw there a number of men and 
canoes, allo a number of animals reſem- 
bling pieces of ice, ſuppoſed by him to 
be whales; probably ſea-horſes, deſcrib- 
ed by Captain Cook. The tide was 
obleryed to riſe 16 or 18 inches. In 
tome places the current of the river 
makes a hiſſing noiſe like a boiling pot. 
It pailes through the Stoney Mauntains, 
and has great part of that range on the 
The Indian nations, inhabit- 
ing the W. fide from the Slave Lake, 
are the Strongbow Mountain and Hare 
Indians; thoſe on the E. tide, the Bea. 
ver, Inland, Nathana, and Quarrelers, 
Indians. No diſcoveries welt of this 
riyer haye been made by Jand. 
MacoKETH, or Macoketch, River, 
Great, empties into the Miſhiippi from 
the N. W. in N. lat. 42. 23. Little 
Macoketh falls through the E. bank of 
the Miſſiſippi, about 45 miles above the 
mouth of Great Macoketh, and oppoſite 
to the Old Leadl Mine. | 
MacoPIiN, a tmall river which emp- 
ties into the Illinois, from the S. E. 18 
miles from the Miſſifippt; is 20 yards 
wide, and navigable g miles to the hills. 
The ſhore is low on both ſides, clad 
with paccan, maple, aſh, button- veoca, 
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&c. The land abounds with timber, 


and is covered with high weeds. 

MacoR1z, a ſmall river on the S. ſide 
of the iſland of St. Domingo; 16 leagues 
E. of the city of Domingo. | 

MacunGcy, a townfhip 
ampton county, Pennſylvania. | 

Map, a river, called alſo Pickawa 
Fork, a rapid branch of the great Miami, 
having a S. W. courſe, It is a beautiful 
ſtream, paſſing through a pleaſant level 
country of the greateſt fertility. 

Mapame Je forms the N. E. ſide 
of the Gu: of Canſo, as you enter from 
the S. E. and is oppoſite to the eaſtern 
extremity of Nova-Scotia. The north 
point of the iſland lies 14 miles ſoutherly 
of St. Peter's harbour, in Cape Breton 
ifland. The iſles de Madame are de- 
pendent on Cape Breton iſland. 

MADBURY, a townſhip in Strafford, 
county, New-Hampſhire, ſituated be- 
tween Dover and Durham, about 10 
miles N. W. of Portſmouth. It was 
incorporated in 1755, and has 592 in- 
habitants. 

MaDD1S0N, a county of Kentucky, 
adjoining Fayette, Clarke, Lincoln, and 
Mercer's counties. Chief town, Milford. 

Mappiso, a imall town of Amherſt 
county, Virginia; ſituated on the N. 
ſide of James's river, oppoſite Lynch- 
burgh. It lies 150 miles W. by N. of 
Richmond. 2 

Mappisox's Cavs, the largeſt and 
moſt celebrated cave in Virginia, ſituat- 
ed on the N. fide of the Blue Ridge. 
It is in a hill of about 200 feet perpen- 
dicular height, the aſcent of which, on 
one ſide is ſo ſteep, that you may pitch 
a biſcuit from its ſummit into the river 
which waſhes its baſe. The entrance 


of the cave is in this fide, about two- 


thirds of the way up. It extends into 
the earth about 300 feet, branching into 
ſubordinate caverns, ſometimes aſcend- 
Ing a little, but more generally deſcend- 
Ing, and at Jength terminates in two 
different places, at baſons of water of 
unknown extent, and. which appear to 
be nea ly on a level with the water of 
the river. The vault of this cave is of 
folic! lime- ſtone, from 20 to 40 or 50 
feet higa, thro' which water is continu- 
ally exudating. This trickling down 
the ſides of the cave, has incruſted them 
over in the form of elegant drapery ; and 
dripping from the top of the vault, gene- 


rates on that, and on the baſe below, ſta- 


in North- | 


| W. by S. of Mexicano river. 
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lactites of a conical form, ſome of which 
have met and formed la ge maſſycolumns. 
MAD ERA, or Madeira, one of the 
largeſt branches of the famous Maranon 
or river of Amazons, in S. America. In 
1741, the Portugueſe failed up this 
ſtream, till they found themſelves near 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, between lat. 17. 
and 18. S. From the mouth of this 
river in lat. 3. 20. S, the Maranon is 
known among the inkabitants by the 
name of the river of Amazons; and up- 
wards they give it the name of the riv- 
er of Solimoes. At Loretto, the Madera 
receives two branches from the ſouth. 
From Loretto to Trinidad in lat. 15 8. 
its courſe is N. thence to its mouth its 
general courſe is N. E. by N. and N. 
MapRE DE Dios, Port. See Chriſ- 
tiana, St. Alſo Reſolution Bay. 
MabRE DE PoPa, a town and con- 
vent of Terra Firma in S. America, t:-. 
tuated on the river Grande, or Magda- 
lena. The pilgrims in S. America re- 
ſpect this religious foundation with zeal, 
and reſort to it in great numbers: many 
miracles being ſaid to have been wrought 
here by the Holy Virgin, in favour of 
the Spaniſh fleets and their failors, who 
are therefore very liberal in their dena- 
tions at her ſhrine. It lies 54 miles E, 
of Carthagena, N. lat. 10. 51. W. 
long. 76. 15. : 
MaDRID. See New Madrid. 
MapRIGAaL, atownof Popayan, in 8. 
America. N. lat. o. 50. W. long. 75.45. 
MaGDALEN Iſs, a cluſter of iſſes N. E. 
of the iſle of St. John's, and N. W. of that 
of Cape Breton, in the gulf of St. Law- 
rence; ſituated between 47. 13. and 47. 
42. N. lat. and in 61. 40. W. long. 
They are inhabited by a few fiſhermen. 
Sea-cows uſed to frequent them; but 
they are now hecome ſcarce. Theſe iſles 
have been fatal to many veſſels. The 
chief of them are the Dead Man, Entry, 
and Romea iflands. Seamen wiſh to 
make them in fair weather, as they ſerve 
them to take a new departure; but in 
foggy weather or blowing weather they 
as ſtudiouſly avoid them. 
MaGDALENA, La, one of the Marque- 
ſas' Iſlands in the South Sea; about 6 
leagucs in circuit, and has a harbour 
under a mountain on its ſouth fide near- 


ly in lat. 10. 25. S. long. 138. 50. W. 


MAGDALENA, a river of Louibana, 
which empties into the gulf of Mexico, 


Mas- 
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MAGDALENA, a large river, the two 
principal ſources of which are at no great 
diſtance from the city of Popayan, in 
Terra Firma, Belcazar, by going 
down this river, found a paſſage to the 
North Sea. The river, after uniting 
its waters with the Cance, takes the 
name of Grande, and falls into the 
North Sea below the town of Madre de 
Popa. The banks of this great river are 
well inhabited, and it has a courſe of 
above 200 leagues. Its mouth is much 
frequented by ſmugglers, and conveys 
to Carthagena the productions of New 
Granada, viz. gold and grain. Among 
many other conſiderable places on its 
banks are Malambito, Teneriffe, Talay- 
gua, Monpox, Tamalameque, &c. 

MaGDALENE, Cape of, a promon- 
tory in the centre of Canada, where 
there is an iron mine, which promiſes 
great advantages, both with regard to 
the goodneſs of the metal and the plen- 
ty of the ore. 

MAGEE'S Sound, on the N. W. coaſt 
of N. America, is ſituated in Waſhing- 
ton's Iſlands, or what the Britiſh call 
Edward's, or Charlotte's Iſles, fo called 
by two different captains on their firſt 
falling in with them. Lat. 52. 46. N. 
long. 131. 46. W. This ſound is divid- 
ed by Dorr's Iſland, into two parts, lead- 
ing into one. The other port is called 
Port Perkins. | 

MacEGADAVICK, or Magacadava, or 
Eaflern River, falls into the bay of Paſ- 
ſamaquoddy, and is ſuppoled to be the 
true St. Croix, which forms part of the 
eaſtern boundary line between the Unit- 
ed States and New-Brunſwick. This 
diſputed line is now in train for ſettle- 
ment, agrecable to the treaty of 1794. 

MaGELLAN, Straits of, at the ſouth 
extremity of S. America, lie between 
52. and 54. S. lat. and between 76. and 
84. W. longitude, Theſe ſtraits have 
Patagonia on the N. and the iſlands of 
Terra del Fuego on the S. and extend 
from E. to W. 110 leagues, but the 
breadth in ſome places falls ſhort of one. 
They were firſt diſcovered by Magel- 
lan, or Magelhaens, a Portugueſe, in the 


ſervice of Spain, who, in 1520, found 


out thereby a paſſage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific or Southern ocean. He 
was the firſt navigator who failed round 
the world, ; | 
MaGELLANIA, or Terra Magellanica, 
2 vaſt tract of land, extending from the 
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| province of Rio de la Plata, quite to the 


utmoſt verge of 8. America, viz. from 
lat. 35. to 54. 8. The river Sinfondo 
divides the W. part from the S. of Chili: 
the northern part of it alſo borders on 
Chili, and Cuyo or Chicuito on the W. 
The South Sea bounds it, in part, on the 
W. The N. ocean wholly on the E. 
and ſtraits of Magellan on the S. Ma- 
gellan himſelf made no great diſcoveries 
in this country, except the two capes 
of Virgins and Deſire. The two prin- 
cipal nations diſcovered by the miſſion- 
aries, are, the Chunians and Huillans ; 
the former inhabit the continent, and 
ſeveral iflands, to the northward of the 
Huillans, who inhabit the country near 
Magellan Straits. The ſoil is generally | 
barren, hardly bearing any grain, and 
the trees exhibit a diſmal aſpect; ſo 
that the inhabitants live miſerably in a 
cold, inhoſpitable climate. The Huil- 
lans are not numerous, being hunted 
like wild beaſts, by the Chunians, who 
{ell them for ſlaves. The other nations 
are not known, much lets their genius 
or manner of living. The eaſtern coaſts 
of Magellan are generally low, abound- 


ing with bogs, and have ſeveral iſlands 


near the ſhore; the moſt remarkable of 
which is the Iſle of Penguins, to called 
from a bird of that name, which abounds 
on it. The iſlands S. of the ſtraits are 
Terra del Fuego; as there is a volcano 
in the largeſt of them, emitting fire and 
ſmoke, and appears terrible in the night. 
The Spaniards erected a fort on this 
ſtrait, and placed a garriſon in it; but 
the men were all ſtarved. 

MacUaNa, St. John of, a c:nton 
and town on the S. fide of the ifland of 
St. Domingo, is ſituated on the left fide 
of the river Neybe. The capital of the 
ancient Indian kingdom of Maguana, 
ſtood where the town St. .John of Ma- 
guana is ſituated, The ancient capital 
diſappeared with the unfortunate prince 
Anacoana. This canton was pillaged by 
the Engliſh privateers, in 1543. In 1764, 
the diſtrict of the new pariſh contained 
3600 7 of whom 309 were capa- 
ble of bearing arms. Its population 
amounts now to more than 5000 fouls. 

MaAHACKAMACE, a river which falls 
into the Delaware from the N. E. at 
the N.W. corner of the State of New- 
Jerley. $12 

MAHONE Bay, on the coaſt of Nova- 
Scotia, is ſeparated from Margaret's Bay 
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by the promontory on which is the high 
land of Aſpotagoen. | 
MAHONING, a townſhip on Suſque- 
hannah river, in Pennſylvania. 
ManoNoy, a townthip on Suſque- 
hannah river, in Pennſylvania. See 
Northumberland county. 
MAIDENHEAD, a ſmall neat village in 
_ Hunterdon county, New- Jerſey, having 
a Preſbyterian church, halt way between 
Princeton and Trenton, on the great 
poſt-road f:om New-York to Philadel- 
phia ; ſix miles from each. The town- 
thip of Maidenhead contains 1032 in- 
habitants, including 160 flaves. 
MaipsTONE, a townſhip in Eſſex 
county, in Vermont, on Connecticut 
river, containing 125 inhabitants. 


MAINE, D1sTRICT OF, belonging 


to Maſſachuſetts, is ſituated between lat. 


43. and 48. 15. N. and between long. 
64. 53. and 70. 39. weſt; bounded 
north by Lower Canada, eaſt by the 
province of New Brunſwick, ſouth by 
the Atlantic Ocean, weſt by New- 
Hampſhire. The Diſtrict of Maine is 
in length, on an average, 200 miles, and 
its average breadth 200 miles; contain- 
ing 40,000 ſquare miles, or 2 5,600,900 
acres.. It is divided into five counties, 
viz. York, Cumberland, Lincoln, Han- 
cock, and Waſhington : theſe are ſub- 
divided into near 200 incorporated town- 
ſhips and plantations; inhabited by 
96,540 free people. The chief towns 
are Portland, the metropolis of the Diſ- 
trict of Maine, York, Pownalborough 
and Wiſcaſſet, Hallowell, Bath, Waldo- 
borough, Penobſcot, and Machias. The 
laſt mentioned is the only incorporated 
town in Waſhington county, the other 
ſettlements being only plantations. The 
chief rivers are Penobſcot, Kennebeck, 
Saco, Androſcoggin, St. Croix, &c. be- 


ſides a vaſt number of ſmall rivers. The 


moſt noted lakes are Mooſehead, Scoo- 
dic, Sebacook, and Umbagog. The 
chief bays are thoſe of Caſco, Penob- 
ſcot, Machias, Saco, and Paſſamaquod- 
dy. The moſt remarkable capes are 
thoſe of Neddock, Porpoiſe, Elizabeth, 
Small Point, Pemaquid, and Petit Ma- 
nan. The Diftritt of Maine, though 
an elevated tract of country, cannot be 
called mountainous. A. great propor- 
tion of the lands are arable and excced- 
ivgly fertile, particularly between Pe- 
nobſcot and Kennebeck rivers. On 


ſeme parts of the ſea-conft, the lands 
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are but indifferent. The lands in this 
Diſtri& may be conſidered in three divi- 
ſions; the firſt comprehending the tract 
lying eaſt of Penobſcot river, of about 
4,500,000 acres; the ſecond, and beſt 
tract, of about 4,000,000 acres, lying 
between Penobſcot and Kenneheck riv- 
ers; the third, firſt ſettled and moſt po- 
pulous at prefent, weſt of Kennebeck 
river, containing allo about 4, ooo, ooo 
acres, The ſoil of this country, in ge- 
neral, where it is properly fitted to re- 
ceive the ſeed, appears to be very friend- 
ly to the growth of wheat, rye, barley, 
oats, peas, hemp, and flax, as well as 
for the production of almoſt all kinds 
of culinary roots and plants, and for 
Engliſh graſs; and alſo for Indian 
corn, eſpecially if the ſeed be procured 
from a more northern climate, Hops 
are the ſpontaneous growth of this 
country; and it is alſo uncommonly 
good for grazing, and large ſtocks of 
neat cattle may be fed both ſummer and 
winter. The natural growth of this 
Diſtrict conſiſts of white pine and ſpruce 
trees in large quantities, ſuitable for 
maſts, boards, and ſhingles; maple, 
beech, white and grey oak, and yellow 
birch. The low lands produce hr, 
which is neither fit for timber nor fuel, 
but yields a balſam that is highly 
prized. Almoſt the whole coaſt nortli- 
eaſt of Portland is lined with iſlands, 
among which veſſels may generally 
anchor with ſafety. The principal ex- 
ports of this country are various kinds 
of lumber, as pine boards, ſhip timber, 
and every ſpecies of ſplit lumber manu- 
factured from pine and oak; theſe are 
exported trom the various ports in im- 
menſe quantities. A ſpirit of improve- 
ment is increaſing here. A charter for 
a college has been granted by the Iegil- 
lature, and five academies incorporated 
and endowed with handſome grants of 
public lands. Town ſchools are gene- 
rally maintained in moſt of the towns. 
The Commonwealth of Maſlachulſctts 
poſſeſs between eight and nine million 
acres in this Diſtrict, independent of 
what they have (old or contracted to fell, 
which brings into the treaſury the neat 
ſum of 269, O0 fl. $s. 7d. currency; and 
beſides about two million acres between 
St. Croix and Paſſamaquoddy in diſpute. 
between the U. States and the Britiſh na- 
tion. Excluſive of the lands fold, about 
32 5,000 acres have been granted fer the 
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encouragement of literature and other 
uſeful and humane purpoſes. Attempts 
were made to ſettle this country as ear- 
ly as 1607, on the weſt fide of Kenne- 


heck river; but they proved unſucceſl- 


ful, and were not repeated till between 
1620 and 1630. In 1635, the weſtern 
part of it was granted to Ferdinando 


Gorges, by the Plymouth Company, 


and he firſt inſtituted government in 
this province. In 1652, this province 
came under the juriſdiction of Maſſachu- 


ſetts, and was, by charter, incorporated 


with it, in 1691. It has ſince increaſed 
to upwards of 100,000 inhabitants, and 
will, it is expected, ſhortly be erected 
into a ſeparate State. | 
MAIRE, Le, a ſtrait between Terra 
del Fuego and Staten Iſland, in 8. Ame- 
rica. 
Maisy, Cape, is the eaſternmoſt 
point of the iſland of Cuba. 
MaJaBAGADUCE, in the Diſtrict of 
Maine, at the mouth of Penobſcot river, 
on the eaſt ſidle. 
 MAKEFIELD, Upper and Lower, 
townſhips in Buck's county, Pennſyl- 
Vania., | E 
MALABAR, Cape, or Sandy Point, a 
narrow ſtrip of land projecting out 
trom the ſouth-eaſt part of Cape Cod, 
in Maſſachuſetts, about 8 miles S. by 


W. N. lat. 41. 33. W. long. from 


Greenwich 70. 3. 
MaLABR1Go, a harbour on the coaſt 
of Peru, in the S. Sea. 


MALAMBITO, a town in the province 


of Carthagena, in Terra Firma, about 
60 miles eaſterly of Carthagena, and on 
the W. fide of the river Magdalena. 

MALDEN, a town in Middleſex coun- 
ty, Maſſachuſetts, on the eaſtern poſt- 
road, 4 miles north of Boſton, contain- 
ing 1033 inhabitants. It is connected 
with Charleſtown by a bridge over Myſ- 
tic river, built in 1787. 

MAaLDONADO, a bay in the river La 
Plata, eaſtward of Buenos Ayres, in S. 
America, and 9 leagues from Cape San- 
ta Maria. 

MaLlicasn, a ſmall creek on the 
ſouthern ſide of Chaleur Bay, about 3 


leagues from Jaquit river, where are 


erected ſfaw-mills and pot-aſh works. 
Several ſhips and brigs have been built 
at this place. Oppolite to it, and co- 
vering its front, lies L'Iſle aux Herons, 
or Heron Iſland, about two leagues long 
and one wide, It lies E, and W. and 


MAN 
about two miles in ſome places from the 


main. 
MaMa KaTING, a townſhip in Ul- 
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ſter county, New-York, W. of Mont- 
gomery and Wallkill, on Delaware riv- 
er. It contains 1763 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 232 electors, and 51 flaves. 

MaMARONECK, a townſhip in Weſt- 
Cheſter county, New-York, containing 
452 inhabitants, including 57 ſlaves. 
It is bounded ſoutherly by New Ro- 
chelle, and eaſterly by the Sound. 

MaMARUMI, a place on the road 
from Guayaquil to Quito, in S. Ameri- 
ca, where there is a very beautiful caf- 
cade. The rock from which the water 
precipitates itſelf, is nearly perpendicu- 
lar, and 50 fathoms high; and on both 
ſides edged with lofty and ſpreading 
trees. The clearneſs of the water daz- 
zles the ſight, which is delighted, at the 
ſame time, with the large volume of 
water formed in its fall; after which 
it continues its courſe in a bed, along a 
ſmall deſcent, and is croſſed over by a 
bridge, | 

MaNnaLLin, a townſhip in York 
county, Pennſylvania. 

MaNca, a town of Weſt-Florida, on 
the eaſt bank of the Miſſiſippi, at the 
mouth of Hona Chitto river. 

MaNCENILLA, a large bay on the 
N. fide of the ifland of St. Domingo; 
about 4000 fathoms long from W. to 
E. and 2800 broad from N. to 8. The 
S. E. part of the bay is very wide and 
affords excellent anchorage, even for 
veſſels of the firſt ſize. In other parts 
it is too ſhallow, The river Maſflacre, 
which was the point of ſeparation of 
the French and Spaniſh colonies on the 
N. of the iſland, runs a N. courſe, to- 
wards its mouth N. W. and enters the 
eaſtern part of the bay. The bay of 
Mancenilla, though a very fine one, is 
not ſo uſeful as it might be, if its bottom 
were well known, There are feveral 
ſhallows in it, owing to the overflowings 
of the Maſſacre, which rolls into it 
wood, ſand, and ſtones, in great quan- 
tities, ſo that it ſeems neceſſary to found 
the bay annually, after they are over. 
In general, it is prudent, on entering, to 
keep cloſer to the point of Vcaque, than 
to the S. fide of the bay; becauſe the 
ſandy point has no rocks. The bottom 
of the bay is muddy, The river Mal- 
ſacre is, during a league, from 5 to 12 
feet deep, and pretty wide; but its bed 
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is often full of the wood which the cur- 
rent brings down. It ſwarms with fiſh ; 
and here are found thoſe enormous mul- 
lets which are the pride of the table at 
Cape Francois. In the times of the 
floods, theſe fiſh are driven towards the 
bay, where negroes, well practiſed in 
the buſineſs, fiſh for them. Fiſning in 
the bay is difficuit enough, on account 


of the drifted: wood; but the negroes 


are good divers, and are often obliged 
to go to the bottom and diſengage the 
ſeine; but when it gets near the beach, 
it is a ſingular and ſtriking ſpectacle, to 
ſee the negroes, the fiſh, and the alliga- 


tors, all flouncing about in the water to- 


gether. The negroes kill the alligators, 


knock out their teeth, and ſell them to 
make corals, the garniture of which 
ſerves to mark the degree of luxury or 
pride of thoſe who hang them to the 
necks of their children. The plenty ot 


fiſh often attracts ſhips of war to this 


bay. The mouthoi Maſſacre river lies 
in N. lat. 19. 44. W. long. from Paris 
74.9 | b 
1 a town on the Miſſiſippi, 
two miles below the Indian town of 
Alabama. The banks of the river at 
Manchac, though frequently overflowed 
by the vernal inundations, are 50 feet 


perpendicular height above the ſurface 


Bolton, and other places. 


of the water; and the river, at its low- 
eſt ebb, is not leſs than 40 fathoms deep, 
and nearly a mile in width. The Spa- 
niſh fortreſs on the point of land below 
the Ibberville, clole by the banks of the 


river, has a communication with Man- 


chac, by a ſlender, narrow, wooden 
bridge, acroſs the channel of Ibberville, 
and not a bow-ſhot from the habitations 
of Manchac. | | 
MANCHESTER, a ſmall fiſhing-town, 
fituated on the ſea-coaſt between Cape 
Anne and Beverly, in Efſ:x county, 
Maſſachuſetts. The fiſhery is carried 
on from this port chiefly in the veſſels, 
and for the account of the merchants in 
The town- 


ſnip lies 8 E. of Wenham, and 30 miles 


. 


N. E. of Boſton. 


It was incorporated 


in 164 5, and contains 96 5 inhabitants. 


MANCHESTER, a poſt-town of Ver- 
mont, in Bennington county, on Batten- 
kill. 1t is 22 miles N. by E. ot Ben- 
nington, and 59 N. E. of Albany in 
New York. This townſhip contains 
1276 inhabitants. In the S. par! of the 
town in a hill a little W. of the Batten- 


kill, is deep a ſtratum of friable calca. 
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r.ous earth, of the whiteneſs of chalk ; 
and apparently compoſed of ſhells, 
which requires but little burning to 
produce good lime. 

MANCHESTER, a townſhip in York 
county, Pennſylvania. 

MANCHESTER, a {mall town of Vir. 
ginia, ſituated on the S. ſide of James 
river, oppolite to Richmond, with 


which it is connected by a bridge. In 


1781 this town ſuffered much during 
Arnold's deſtructive expedition. 
MANCHESTER, a town of Nova-Sco- 
tia, 10 leagues N. W. of Cape Canſo. 
It contained 2 50 families in 1783. 
MANCHESTER HOUSE, one of the 
Hudſon Bay Company's factories, lies 
100 miles W. of Hudſon's Houſe, and 
75 S. E. of Buckingham Houſe, It 
ſtands on the S. W. fide of Saſkaſhawan 
river, in the N. W. part of N. America. 
N. lat. 53. 14. 18. W. long. 109. 20. 
Ma coka, a place on the road from 
Guayaquil to Truxilla, in Peru, ſituated 
on the ſea-coaſt. Through it, during 
winter, runs a rivulet of freſli water, to 
the great relief of the mules that trave! 
this way. In ſummer, the little remain- 
ing in its channel is fo brackiſh, as to be 
hardly tolerable, 
MANGEE A, an ifland of the S. Seas, 


viſited by Captain Cook in the beginning 


of his laſt voyage. The coaſt is guard- 
ed by a reef of coral rocks, againſt which 
a heavy ſurf is continually breaking. 


The iſland is about 15 miles in circum- 


ference. The inhabitants appear of a 
warlike diſpoſition. 8. lat. 21. 27. W. 


long. 158. 7. 


MANHATTAN, the ancient name ot 
Long-Iſland, and alio of Vork-Iſland. 

MANHEIM, a town of Pennſylvania, 
in the county of Laneaſter. It contains 
about 60 houſes, and a Dutch church. 
(laſs works were erected here previous 
to the revolution, but they are fallen to 
decay. It is 11 miles N. by W. of Lan- 
caſter, and 77 W. by N. of Philadelphia. 
—Alfo the name of a town in Lincoln 
county, Maine. There is another of 
the ſame name in Vork county, Penn- 
ſylvania. 

MANICOUAGAN, or Black River, riſ- 
es from a lake of its name, in Lower 
Canada; runs a ſouthern courſe, ard 
falls into the St. Lawrence 85 miles N. 
E. of Tadouſac. 
MaNxIEL, or rather Baboruco, moun- 
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tains in the iſland of Hiſpaniola or St. 
Domingo, 20 miles in circumference, 
and almoſt inacceſſible. They have been 
for 80 years paſt the place of refuge of 
the fugitive Spaniſh and French negroes. 
Theſe brigands have as yet always de- 
fied their purſuers. The ſoil of theſe 
mountains is fertile, the air temperate, 
and the ſtreams in them abound with 
gold duſt. | : 

MANILLON, a townſhip in Fayette 
county, Pennſylvania. | 

MANITOUALIN, a cluſter of iſlands 
near the northern ſhore of Lake Huron, 
conſidered as ſacred by the Indians. 

Malus, a townſhip in Onondago 
county, New-York, incorporated in 
1794, and is the ſeat of the county courts, 
It is well watered by Butternut, Lime- 
ſtone, and Chittenengo creeks, which 
unite at the N. E. corner of the town; 
and the ſtream, aſſuming the latter name, 
runs north to Oneida lake, which is 10 
miles northerly of the centre of the 
town. It comprehends that part of the 
Onondago reſervation bounded ſouther | 
ly by the Geneſſee road, and weſterly 
by Onondago creek and the Salt lake. 
Of its inhabitants 96 are electors, ac- 
cording to the ſtate cenſus of 1796. 

MaNnmMic. Indian villages on the Pi- 
caway fork of the Manmic, or Miami 
of the lake, and St. Mary's river. See 
Miami. 

MaNNNCOCTON, a townſhip in Salem 
county, New-Jerſey. 

Mako, a townſhip in Lancaſter co. 
Pennſylvania. 

MANSEL, an iſland in the N. E. part 
of Hudion's bay, between Southampton 
iſland and the coaſt of Labrador. N. lat. 
62. 38. 

MANSFIELD, a townſhip in Sufſex 
county, New- Jerſey, containing 1482 
inhabitants, including 35 flaves. It is 
ſituated on Muſconecunk river, about 
7 miles ſouth-eafterly of Oxford, and as 
far northerly of Greenwich. 

MANSFIELD, a townſhip in Briſtol 
county Maſſachuletts, ſituated 30 miles 
ſoutherly of Boſton. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1770, and contains 983 inhabit- 
ants, 

MANSFIELD, a townſhip in Chit- 
tenden county. Vermont, between La 
Moille and Onion rivers, about 7 miles 
diſtance from each, and 113 miles N, by 
E. of Bennington. 

MANSFIELD, a townſhip in Burling- 
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ton county, New- Jerley, on the S. fide 


of Black's creek, conſiſting of 19,000 
acres, of an excellent ſoil, noted for its 
fine paſtures and large dairies. It is 8 
miles W. by N. of Burlington, and 22 
S. by E. of Trenton. The inhabitants 
are moſtly Friends. 

MANSFIELD, a townſhip in Wind- 
ham county, Connecticut, about 30 miles 


north of New- London, and as far eaſt of 


Hartford. 

Mara, a bay of Guayaquil, in 
South- America, formerly famous for a 
conſiderable pearl fiſhery ; but it has 


| been totally diſcontinued for ſome years. 


There is alſo a point of this name on 
the coaſt near it. The bay has its name 
trom the great mimbers of large fiſh 
called antas, the catching of which is 
the common employment of the inha- 
bitants. The method of carrying on 
this fiſkery is as follows: they throue 
into the water a log of wood, about 18 
feet long, and near a foot in diameter; 


on one end they place their net, and on 


the other an Indian ſtands in an ere& 
poſition, and with a ſingle oar rows his 
tottering bark to the diſtance of half a 


league from the ſhore, where he ſhoots 


his net; another Indian follows on a 
ſimilar log, takes hold of the rope faſt- 
ened to one end of the net, and hen 


fully extended, they both make towards 


the land, hauling the net after them. It 
is aſtoniſhing to obſerve with what agili- 
ty the Indians maintain an equilibrium 
on theſe round logs, notwithſtanding 
the continual agitations of the ſea, and 
their being obliged to mind the oar and 
the net at the ſame time. They are in- 
deed excellent ſwimmers; ſo that if 
they ſlip off, they are immediately on 
the log again, and in their former poſte 
tion. 

MAaPLETON, a name given to a plea- 
ſant range of excellent farms, 3 miles 
eaſt of Princeton, in New-Jerley. 

Maquoir, a bay of ſhoal waters in 
Caſco Bay, in the diſtri&t of Maine, a- 
bout 20 miles north of Cape Elizabeth, 
irequently mentioned in the hiſtory of 
Maine ; where the Indians were uſed to 
land with their canoes, and from thence 
carry them to Pejebſcot Falls, on An- 
droſcoggin river. This was done with 
the toil of only 4 hours walk. From 
theſe falls they went down into Kenne- 
beck river; and from thence continued 


their route up that river to Weſſerun- 
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ſett, and thence over to St. Lawrence; 


or turned and went down through Mon- 
feag bay, towards Penobſcot; or from 
the falls they continned their progreſs 
vp Androſcoggin river, beyond the 
White Mountains, and over to Con- 
necticut river, and from thence to Lake 
Memphremagog, and down to the li- 
mits of Canada. | 
MaARACAIBO, Maracaybo, or Ma- 
racaya, a ſmall but rich city of Venezu- 
elo, a province of Terra Firma in South- 
America, ſituated on the weſtern bank 
of the lake of the ſame name, about 18 
miles from its mouth and 73 S. W. of 
Coro. It is well built, has ſeveral ſtate- 
ly houſes, very regular, and adorned 
with balconies, from which there 1s a 
proſpect of the lake, which has the ap- 
pearance of a ſea. Here are about 4000 
inhabitants, of whom 30 are able to 
hear arms. It has a governor ſubordi- 
nate to the governor of Terra Firma. 
Here is a large parochial church, an 
hoſpital, and 4 convents. Veſſels from 
25 to 3o tons frequent this port, with 
manufactures and merchandize from 
the places near the lake, which are after- 
wards put en board Spaniſh ſhips that 
come hither to buy them. Ships are 
built at Maracaibo, which trade all over 
America, and even into Spain, this place 
being very commodious for ſhip- build- 


ing. It lies 338 miles eaſt of Rio de la 
Hacha. N. lat. 10. 51. W. long. 70. 
15. | | 


large collection of waters, on which tne 
town above mentioned is ſituated. It is 
near 208 miles long, and in ſome parts, 
50 in breadth, running from S. to N. 
and emptying itſelf into the N. Sea; 
the entrance of which is well defended 
by ſtrong forts; but Sir Henry Morgan 
paſſed by them, plundered feveral Spa- 
nith towns on the coaſt, and defeated a 
tquadron which had been ſent to inter- 
cept him. As the tide flows into the 
lake, its water is ſomewhat brackiſh, 
notwithſtanding the many rivers it re- 
ceives. It abounds with all forts of 
fiſh, ſome of which are very large. By 


the navigation of this lake, the inhabi- 


rants of Venezuela carry on a trade with 
thoſe of New Granada. The lake be- 
comes narrower towards the middle, 
where the town is erected. | 
MARAGNON. Ste River of Amazons. 
MaRAaGxox, or Maranon, or Mary ig- 


MaRacaieo Lake, or rather Gulf, a 


| on the ſouthern, 
| about 27 hamlets, each conſiſting of 
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non, the name of a northern captainſhis 
of Brazil. Chief town, St. Louis. 
MARANHAO, a ſmalt iſland at the 
mouth of the noted rivers Maracu, 
Topecoru, and Mony, on the N. fide of 
the province of Maranhao, or Maranon 
in Brazil. The ifland is oblong, 45 
miles in circuit, very fertile, and well 
inhabited. Fhe French, who ſeized 
on it in 1612, built a town here, called 
St. Louis de Maragnan; but it is now 
in the hands of the Portugueſe, and is a 
biſhiop's ſee. It is very ſtrong, and has 
a {tout caſtle built on a rock, towards 
the ſea, which commands a very con- 
venient harbour. The iſland itlelf 
is very difficult of acceſs, by reaſon of 
the rapidity of the three rivers which 
lorm it: fo that veſſels muſt wait tor 
proper winds and ſcaſons to viſit it. 
Beſides the town mentioned here, atc 
two ſmaller ones, viz. St. Andero, on 
the moſt northerly point, and St. Jago 
The natives have 


four large huts, forming a ſquare in the 
middle; all being built of large timber, 
and covered from top to bottom with 
leaves: ſo that each may contain 200 or 
oo perſons, The inhabitants are ſtrong 


and healthy, and live to a great age; 


bows and arrows are their only wea— 
pons, with which they are very dextrous; 
but they are fierce and cruel, eſpecially 
to their enemies. The continent, 3 or 4 
leagues from the iſland, is inhabited by 
the Tapouytapare, and Toupinambois 
nations, who are wild and fierce, and 
divided into 15 or 20 ſuch hamlets, as 
have heen deſcribed above. Contiguous 
to theſe are the territories of Cuma and 
Gaycta, inhabited by nearly the ſame 
ſort of people. The capital, Maragnan, 
has a harbour at the mouth of the river 
St. Mary, on the Atlantic ocean; 495 
miles N. W. of Cape St. Roque. 8. 
lat 2. 27. W. long. 44. 36. 
MARBLEHEAD, a port of entry an! 
poſt-town in Effex county, Maſſachu-— 
letts, 4 miles S. E. of Salem, 19 N. I. 
of Boſton; containing 1 Epiſcopal and 
2 Congregational churches, and 5,661 
inhabitants. The harbour lies in front 
of the town 8. E. extending from 8. W. 
to N. E. about one mile and a halt in 
length, and half a mile broad. It is 
formed by Marblehead neck on the 8. 
and E. and is protected by a fea wall, 
which, before its late repairs, was in 


imminent 
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imminent danger of giving way, to the 


reat detriment, if not ruin of the port. 
A battery and citadel were erected here 


in 1795, for the defence of the place, 
by order of Congreſs. The bank fiſh- 
ery employs the principal attention of 
the inhabitants, and more 1s done of 
this buſineſs, in this place, than in any 
other in the State. The exports of the 
year 1794, amounted to 184,532 dol- 
jars, Marblehead was incorporated in 
1649, and lies in N. lat. 42. 30. W. 
iong. 69. 49. | 


MAaRBLETOWN, a townſhip in Ulſter 


county, New-York, fituated on the W. 
ſide of Hudſon's river, and ſome diſ- 
tance from it; 8 miles S. W. by S. of 
Eſopus, and near 80 N. of New-Y ork 
city. It contains 2,190 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 374 flaves. By the State cen- 
ſas of 1796, 374 of the inhabitants are 
electors. | 
Marc, ST. See Mark. 
MARCELLUS, a military townſhip in 
Onondago county, New-York, ſituated 
on Skancatetes lake, 11 miles W. of 
Onondago Caſtle, Marcellus, as in- 
corporated in 1794, comprehends alſo 
the townſhip of Camillus, part of the 
Onondago reſervation. and part of the 
reſerved lands lying S. W. of the Salt 
Lake. In 1796, 65 of its inhabitants 
were electors. | 
Marcus Hook, a town in Cheſter 
county, Pennſylvania, on the weſt fide 
of Delaware river, 20 miles below Phi- 
ladelphia. It contains about 30 fami— 
lies. Here are two rows of piers, or 
long wharves, to defend veſſels from the 
driving of ice in winter. 
MaRECHAUX, Cafe, forms the N. 


E. fide of the bay of Jacmel, in the iſl- 


and of St. Domingo. N. lat. 18. 18. 
MaRECHITES Indinns mhabit the 
banks of the river St, John, and around 
Paſlamaquoddy bay. They are eſti- 
mated at 140 fighting men. 
MAREQUITA, acity of New Grana- 
da, Terra Firma, S8. America. 
MaRGALLAWAY, a river which riſes 
in the Diſtrict of Maine, and crofles the 
New-Hampſhire line between Lake Um- 
bagog and- a mountain on the north, 
and runs ſouth-weſtward to Amariſcog- 
gin river. Its mouth is 10 rods wide. 
MakOGARET's Bay, St. a port on the 
ſouth coaſt of Nova-Scotia, between 
Proſpect Harbour and Mahone Bay; 


from which laſt it is ſeparated by a pro- 
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| montory, on which is the high land of 


Aſpotagoen. Ze. 

MARGARETTA, or Santa Margaret. 
ta de las Caraccas, an ifland of Terra 
Firma, in 8. America, from which it is 
parted by a ſtrait 24 miles wide; 68 
miles W. of Paria, or New Andalufia. 
Columbus diſcovered it in his third voy- 
age, anno 1498. It is 40 miles in length 
and 24 in breadth; and, being always 
verdant, affords a moſt agreeable proſ- 
pect, It abounds in paſture, maize and 
truit; but there is a ſcarcity of wood 
and water. There was once a pearl- 
fiſhery on its coaſt, which produced 
one pearl, the fineſt ever ſeen, valued at 
£25,000 ſterling, bought by the king 
of Spain. The inhabitants are a mix- 
ture of Indians and Spaniards, who are 
lazy and ſuperſtitions. Here are ſeveral 
forts of animals, particularly wild hogs, 
with fiſh and fowl. N. lat. 11. 46. W. 
long. 64. 12. 

MaRGARET'S Iflands, in the N. Pa- 
cific ocean, were diſcovered by Capt. 
James Magee, in the ſhip Margaret, of 
Boſton, in his voyage from Kamſchatka 
in 1780. Their latitude is 24. 40. N. 
long. 147. 12. E. | 

MaRGaRETTSVILLE, a village in 


Waſhington county, Maryland, abent 


10 miles S. by E. of Elizabeth-Town 
and 6 N. E. of William's Port. 

MARGOT, the river and heights of 
Margot are on the E. fide of the Miſſi- 
ſippi. The river has a weſterly courſe, 
and is ſaid to be navigable for batteaux 
a number of miles. The ground be- 
low its junction with the Miſſiſippi, in 
lat. 35. 28. N. affords a commanding, 
airy, pleaſant, and extenſive ſituation for 
ſettlements ; the ſoil is remarkably fer- 
tile. About 3 miles below this, the 
French built Aſſumption Fort in 1736. 
when at war with the Chickaſaws, but 
the year after it was demoliſhed, when 
a peace was concluded. It is 70 miles 
from the river St. Francis, and 104 from 
the Chickaſaw river, 

Mar GOT PORT, a maritime village 
on the N. fide of the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo, in 19. 48. N. lat. g leagues welt. 
ward of Cape Francois. | 

Maz1a, Cafe Santo, is the northern 
cape at the mouth ot La Plata river, 
in 8. America; 9 leagues from the hay 
of Maldonade, and 20 trom Montebideo. 
a bay ſo called from a mountain which 
overlooks it. | | 
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MARIA SANTA, a town of the au- 
dience of Panama, in S. America. It 
was built by the Spaniards ſoon after 
they diſcovered the gold mines in its 
neighbourhood. N. lat 7. 43. W. long. 
78. 12. 

MARIAGALANTE, one of the Carib- 
bee Iſlands in the Atlantic ocean; fo 
called from the ſhip's name in which 
Columbus diſcovered it, in 1493. It 
is of an elliptical figure, 44 leagues from 
N. to S. and 3 from E. to W. It lies 
5 or 6 leagues S. eaſterly of Guadaloupe, 
about half its ſurface is barren moun- 
tains. There are only two pariſhes, the 
principal at the ſouth defended by a fort 
called Baſſeterre. It is indifferently wa- 
tered, but produces 800, ooolb. of cof- 
Fee, 100, ooolb. cotton, and 1, ooo, ooolb. 
of ſugar. The French planted a colony 
here in 1648. It was taken by the 
Engliſh in 1692, but the French ſoon 
ſettled there again, and ſtill poſſeſs it. 
N. lat. 15. 55. W. long. 61. 6. 

MaRIANNA, was the name given to 
the diſtrict granted by the Plymouth 
Council te Captain John Maſon in 1621. 
It extended from the river Naumkeag, 
now Salem, round Cape Ann, to Mer- 
rimack river, and from the ſea to the 
heads of theſe rivers, with the Iſlands 
lying within 2 miles of the coaſt. 
Maki, Cape Dame, the weſtern- 
moſt point of the iſland of St. Domin- 
go, which with Cape St. Nicholas, 
forms the entrance of the bay of Leo- 
gane. N. lat. 18. 38. W. long. from 
Paris 76. 51. The town of this name, 
 Htuated on the cape, is on the north- 
weſternmoſt part of the ſouth peninſu- 
la; 8 leagues weſt of Jeremie, and 60 
weſt of Port au Prince. The towns 
and villages, along the north coaſt of the 
peninſula, and in the bay or bite of Le- 
ogane, between the cape and Port au 
Prince, are Petit Trou, Anſe a Veau, 
Maragoane, Petite Goave, Grand Go- 
ave; &c. ; | 

MaR1E, Straits of, connect Lakes 
Superior and Huron, which will permit 
boats to paſs, but not larger veſſels. 
Near the upper end of theſe ſtraits, 
which are 40 miles long, is a rapid 
which (though it is impoſſible for ca- 
noes to aſcend) may be navigated by 
boats without danger, when conducted 
by able pilots. The ſtraits afford one 
of the moſt pleaſing proſpects in the 
world: on the left, leading to lake Su- 
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perior, may be ſeen many beautiful lit- 
tle iſlands that extend a conſiderable 
way before you; and on the right an 
agreeable ſucceſſion of ſmall points of 
land which project a little way into the 
water, and contribute with the iſlands 


to render it delightful, 


MARIEL, Port, a harbour on the 
north ſide of the ifland of Cuba, which 
will admit frigates of 30 guns. | 

MaRIETTA, a poſt-town and ſettle- 
ment of the N. W. Territory, ſituated 
on the Ohio at the mouth of the Muſ- 


kingum. The Campus Martius in this 


town 1s an elevated public ſquare, found- 
ed by the Ohio Company, in the year 
1788. The fortification is all of hewn 
timber, and for appearance, convenience; 
and defence, of ſuperior excellence. It 
is more than 3o feet above the high 
banks of the Muſkingum, and only 159 
yards diſtant from that river, with a 
beautiful natural glacis in front, The 
town conſiſts of 1,000 houſe- lots of 90 
by 180 feet; the ſpacious ſtreets inter- 
ſect each other at right angles, and there 
are neceflary ſquares reſerved for uſe, 
pleaſure and ornament. There are but 
few houſes yet erefted. It is 19 miles 
above Bel-Pre, $6 ſouth-weſt of W hcel- 
ing, 146 ſouth-weſt of Pittſburg, 240 
north-eaſt of Lexington in Kentucky, 
and 460 W. by S. of Philadelphia. 
The mouth of Muſkingum river lies in 
lat. 39. 34. long. 82. 9. 

MARE, St. a town of E. Florida, at 
the head of the bay of Apalachy; 180 


miles weſt of St. Auguſtine, and 105 


from the Alachua Savannah. N. lat. 
30. 12. W. long. 8 5. 45. 

MAxk, St. a juriſdiction in the weſt 
part of the iſland of St. Domingo, con- 
taining 4 pariſhes. Its exports, ſhipped 
from the town of its name, from Jan. 1, 
1789, to Dec. 31, of the ſame year, were 
3506 5, 47 lb. white ſugar, 7,931, 10lb. 
brown ſugar, 7, og 1, 8 52Ib. coffee, 
372 50, 8golb. cotton, 349,8191b. indi- 
go, and various articles to the value of 
2,2 50 livres: the total value of duties 
on exportation 116,974 dollars 4 cents. 
The town of St. Mark lies at the head 
of a bay of its name, which is at the 
head of the Bay or Bite of Leogane- 
The bay is formed by Cape St. Mark on 
the ſouth, and Morne au Diable on the 
north. This town, although ſmall, is 
reckoned the pleaſanteſt in the iſland. 


Its commerce is conſiderable, It owes 
| "2 great 
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a great deal of its embelliſhments to the 
attention of M. de Marbois, during his 
adminiſtration. It is 22 Jeagues welt of 
Hinche, 191 north-weſt of Port au 
Prince, 14 ſouth by weft of Les Go- 
naives, 30 ſouth of Port de Paix, and 
264 ſouth-weſt of Cape Francois, N. 
lat. 19. 5. W. long. 75. 10. _ 
MaRLBOROUGH, a county in the 
north-eaſt corner of Cheraws diſtri, on 


the Great Pedee river, 8. Carolina, 25 


miles long, and 19 broad. | 
MARLBOROUGH, New, a townſhip 
in Berkſhire county, Maſſachuſetts, con- 
taining 1,550 inhabitants, Tt was in- 
corporated in 1759, and is 144 miles 
welt by ſouth of Boſton, 
MARLBOROUGH, an ancient and 
wealthy townſhip in Middleſex county, | 
Maſſachuſetts, (the Okommakameſit of 
the Indians) was incorporated in 1650, 
and contains 1,554 inhabitants. It is 
28 miles W. of Boſton, A mode of 
manufacturing Spaniſh brown, from a 
kind of earth or loam, ſaid to reſemble 
bed-ore, though not impregnated with 
particles of iron, has lately been diſco- 
yered in this town, by an ingenious 
gentleman. He conſtructed an air fur- 
nace, at a trivial expenſe ; and in the 
year 1794, could calcine and prepare for 
the mill a ton in 24 hours, 6 days in 
ſucceſſion, without great expenſe of 
wood. Connoiſſeurs in paints acknow- 
ledge it is good. His firſt attempts in 
making ſpruce yellow were likewiſe flat- 
tering. | 
MARLBOROUGH, a townſhip in 
Windham county, Vermont, having 
Newfane on the north, Halifax ſouth, 
Brattleborough eaſt, and Wilmington 
pn the weſt. Tt contains 629 inhabi- 
tants, 
 MaRLBOROUGH, a poſt-town in 
Cheſhire county, New-Hampſhire, fix 
miles from Keene, 20 north of Winch- 
endon, and 26 from Aſhburnham in 
Maſſachuſetts. It was incorporated in 
1776, and contains 786 inhabitants. 
MARLBOROUGH, New, a townſhip 
in Ulſter county, New-York on the 
welt fide of Hudſon's river, north of 
Newburgh. It contains 2,241 inhabi- 
tants; of whom 339 are electors, and 
58 ſlaves. 6 | 
MARLBOROUGH, the name of three 
townſhips in Pennſylvania, the one in 
Montgomery county, and Eaſt and Weſt 


Marlborough in Cheſter county, 
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MaxLBOROVOH, Lower, a town of 
Maryland, fituated in Calvert county on 
the eaſt ſide of Patuxent river, 24 miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Waſhington city. It con- 
tains about 60 houſes, and a ware-houſe 
for the inſpection of tobacco. The ri- 
ver is navigable for ſhips of burden for 
ſome miles above the town. 

MARLBOROUGH, Upper, the chief 
town of Prince George's county, Mary- 
land. It is ſituated on the ſouth-weſt 
ſide of Hatavifit, one of the two princi- 
pal branches of Patuxent river. It 
contains about 120 houſes, a court- 
houſe, and a ware-houſe for the inſpec- 
tion of tobacco. It is 47 miles 8. S. 
W. of Baltimore, and about x5 eaſterly 
of the city of Waſhington. 

MaRLow, a townſhip in Cheſhire 
county, New-Hampſhire, ſettled in 1761, 
108 miles from Portſmouth. It con- 
tains 313 inhabitants. 

MARMOSETS, a harbour in the iſl- 
and of St. Domingo, which may receive 
merchantmen, but the entrance of it is 
rendered difficult by the breakers. It 
lies between Cape Rouge and Grand 
Port Berhagne. | 

MARQUES, a cape on the coaſt of 
Old-Mexico, or New-Spain in the 
South Sea. | 

MARQUESAS. Theſe iſlands are 5 
in number, viz. La Magdalena, St. Pe- 
dro, La Dominica, Santa Chriſtina, and 
Hood's Iſland, fituated in the South Pa- 
cific Ocean, hetween the latitude of 9. 


26. and 10. 25 ſouth ; and between the 


longitude of 138. 47. and 139. 13. weſt. 
They were firit diſcovered by Mendana 
and Quiros, in 1595; and in 1774, 
Capt. Cook aſcertained their fituation 
more particularly, which before was 
different in different charts. La Domi- 
nica, the largeſt, is about 16 leagues in 
circuit, in lat. 9. 44. ſouth. Hood's 
Iland was diſcovered by Capt. Cook in 
1774. The inhabitants, taken collect- 
ively, are, without exception, the fineſt 
race of people in theſe ſeas; and for 
good ſhapes and regular features they 
perhaps ſurpaſs all nations. They are 
thought to be of the ſame origin as thoſe 
of Otaheite and of the Society Iſlands. 
They have hogs, fowls, plantains and 
other vegetables and roots; likewiſe a 
tew bread-fruit and cocoa trees. North- 
north- weſt of theſe iflands, from 35 to 


' 50 leagues diſtant, are the 7 ifles called 


Ingraham”s Iſles ; which fee. 
| MARROWYNE, 
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MARROWYNE, a river of Dutch 
Guiana, in S. America. 


MARSHFIELD, a townſhip in Ply- 


mouth county, Maſſachuſetts, bounded 
S. by Duxborough, and 36 miles S. E. 
of Boſton. It was incorporated in 
1640, and contains 1269 inhabitants. 

MARSHFIELD, a townſhip in Cale- 
donia county, in Vermont; adjoining 
to Calais on the N. W. and Peachum 
N. E, 

MAaRSHPEE, by ſeveral writers called 


Maſhpee, an ancient Indian town in 


Barnſtable county, Maſſachuletts, con- 
taining 308 inhabitants. There is ſtil! 
an Indian church here, but not more 


than 40 or 50 perſons are pure Indians. 


The whole contiſts of about 80 families, 
Principally of a mixed race, being 280 
touls in all. They have greatly de- 
creaſed ſince 1693, when there were 214 
adults, beſides ſtragglers in the plan- 
tation aud places adjacent; under the 
care of Mr. Rowland Cotcon, miniſter 


* 


of Sandwich. Ed 


Makrsny HoPE, the north-weſtern þ 


branch of Nanticoke river in Maryland. 
Federalſburg lies on the E. ſide, 13 or 
14 miles from its mouth. 8 
MaRTHA BRAE, a ſmall town hav- 
ving a harbour, 7 leagues W. of Mon- 
tego Point. It is frequented only by 
tuch veſſels as are particularly deſtined 
for this place. There is a bar with 16 
or 17 teet water in going in; and the 
paſſage in coming out between the Tri- 


angle Rocks is not more than 60 feet 
Sce 


wide with 62 or 7 fathoms water. 
Falmouth. 5 | 
MaARTHa, River, St. See Magda- 
lena. oY | 

MARTHA, St. a province of Terra 
Firma, or Caſtile del Oro, in 8. Ameri- 
ca; bounded N. by the North fea; E. 
by Rio de Ia Racha; S. by New-Gra- 
nada, and W. by the territory of Cartha- 
gena. The air is colder here and more 
pure than in the adjoining countries. 
The vallies are fertile, and produce 


maize, with other grains and fruits, 


eſpecially oranges, lemons, pine- apples, 
grapes, &c. alſo indigo and cochineal, 
and ſome woods for dying. The moun- 
tains, which are known to ſailors by the 
name of the Snowy mountains of St. 
Martha, produce gold, emeralds, ſap- 
phires, chalcedonies, jaſper, and curious 
marble, On the coaſts where ſmuggling 
is carried on, are ſalt- works, and two 


| New- Spain on the North Sea. 
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pearl fiſheries. It is about 300 miles in 
length, and 200 in breadth, is a moun. 
tainous country, and in general reckon- 
ed the higheſt in this part of the world. 

MaRTHA, Sf. a city in the province 
laſt mentioned, with a harbour on the 
N. Sea, at the mouth of the Guayra ; 
about 124 miles N. E. of Carthagena. 
It is the reſidence of a governor and 
biſhop. The houſes are built with 
canes, and are very neat. Its harbour 
is large, convenient, and fate, and the 
environs agreeable and fertile. At pre- 
{ent it contains about 3000 inhabitants, 


who carry on an extenſivè rich trade, and 


make great quantities of cottons, ſuits, 
&c. with earthen ware, which is much 
eſteemed. It has a valuable pearl fiſh- 
ery, in which great numbers of tlaves 
are employed, whoſe dexterity in diving 
for the oyſters is very extraordinary ; 
{ome of whom will remain tor a quartey 
of an hour under water, and will rite 
with a baſket tull. N. lat. 11. 26. W. 
long. 73. 59. 

MARTHA's VINEYARD, an iſland be- 
longing to Duke's county, Maflachn- 
ſetts, called by the Indians Nope, or 
Cafpaweck, is ſituated between 40. 17, 
and 41. 29. N. lat. and between 70. 22. 
and 70. 50. W. long. about 21 miles 
long and 6 broad, and lies a little to the 
W. of Nantucket. Martha's Vineyard, 
Chabaquiddick, Noman's Ifland, and 
the Elizabeth Iſlands, which contain 
about 16,500 acres of valuable land, 
conſtitute Duke's county, containing 
3-265 white inhabitants, and between 
400 and 500 Indians and mulattoes; 
who ſubſiſt by agriculture and fiſhing. 
Cattle and ſheep are raiſed here in great 
numbers; and rye, corn and oats are the 
chief produce of the iſland. White pipe- 
clay, and yellow and red ochre are found 
in Martha's Vineyard. The ravages of 
war were ſeverely felt in this induſtrious 
ſpot. In September, 1778, the Britiſh 
made a requiſition of their militia arms, 
300 oxen, and 2000 ſheep, which were 
delivered up. See Gay Head. 

MARTICK, a townlhip in Lancaſter 
county, Pennſylvania. 

MARTIN, a county of Halifax diſ- 
trict, N. Carolina, adjoining Tyrrel, 
Halifax, Bertie, and Pitt counties. It 


contains 6,080 inhabitants, of whom 


1,889 are ſlaves. | 
MARTIN, Cape St. on the coaſt of 


MARTLN'S 
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MaRTIN's, St. one of the northern- 
moſt of the Caribbee iſlands ; ſituated 
in the Atlantic ocean, between Anguilla 
on the north, from whence it is diſtant 
a league and a half, and St. Bartholo- 
mew on the ſouth-eaſt, 15 miles. It is 
about 15 leagues in circumference, with 
commodious bays and roads on the N, 
W. fide. Here are good ſalt-pits, and 
lakes of ſalt water, which run a great 
way within the land; but has no freſh 
water but what falls from the clouds, 
and is ſaved by the inhabitants in cifſ- 
terns. The falt lakes ahound in good 
fiſh, particularly turtle; and the falt 
water pools are frequented by vaſt num- 
bers of birds. In the woods are wild 
hogs, turtle-doves, and parrots innumer- 
able. Here are ſeveral trees producing 
gums; and plenty of the candle-tree, 
iplinters of which, when dry and light- 
el, emit a very fragrant ſmell. Its to- 
bacco, the chief commodity cultivated, 
is reckoned the beſt in the Caribbee 
iſlands, The Spaniards abandoned this 
iſland in 1550, and blew up a fort which 
they had erected. The French and 


Dutch afterwards ſhared the ifland be- | 


tween them. But in 1689, were at- 
tacked and piundered by Sir Timothy 
Thornhill, and in July, 1744, were dri- 
ven out by the Britiſh torces, and did not 
return till after the peace of 1763. They 
now enjoy about 35, ooo acres, out of 
the 55,000 which the whole ifland con- 
tains, The two colonies breed poultry 
and ſheep, which they ſell to the other 
iſlands. They allo cultivate a little cot- 
ton and coffee About 20 years ago the 
French part contained 400 white fami— 
lies, and 10,000 flaves. The Dutch part 
no more than 60 families, and about 200 
ſlaves. N. lat. 18. 6. W. long. 62. 30. 

MARTIN Ico, one of the largeſt of 
the Caribbee iſlands, fituated between 
lat. 14. and 1 5. N. and in long. 67. W. 
lying about 40 leagues N. W. of Bar- 
badoes, and 22 S. by E. of Guadaloupe, 
is about 60 miles in length, and 4o in 
breadth; containing about 260 ſquare 
miles. The inland part of it is hilly, 
from which are poured out on every 


fide, a number of agreeable and ulefu! 


rivers, which adorn an enrich this i{]- 
and in a high degree. The produce of 
the ſoil is ſugar, cotton, indigo, ginger, 
and ſuch fruits and productions as are 
found in the neighbouring iſtands. But 
ſugar is here, as in all the Welt- India 


in 1763. 
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| iſlands, the principal commodity, of 


which they export a conſiderable quan- 
tity annually. Martinico is the reſidence 
of the governor of the French iſlands in 
theſe ſeas, Its bays and harbours are 
numerous, ſafe, and commodious, and 
well fortified, It is divided into 28 pa- 
riſhes, which contain about the ſame 
number of towns and villages, and 2 
principal towns, Fort Royal and St, 
Pierre. In 1770, it contained 12, 450 
white people; 1814 free blacks or mu- 
lattoes 3 70,553 ſlaves, and 443 fugi- 
tive negroes. About the ſame time its 
products were computed at 23 million 
Ib. of ſugar, 3 million Ib. of coffee, 
600,000 1b. of cotton, and 40,009 Ib. of 
cocoa, Foreigners carry oft privately 
about a 12th part of the produce of the 
iſland, and the reſt goes to France. This 
iſland called Madanina by the ancient 
natives, was ſettled by the French in 
1635. The Britiſh reduced it in 1762. 
but reſtored it at the concluſion of peace 
It was again taken by the 
Britiſh in 1794. q 
MaRTINICO, Little. See Beta. 
MARTINSBOROUGH,. a town of N, 
Carolina, ſituated on the S. fide of Tay 
river, and 20 miles above Waſhington, 
MARTINSBURG, a poſt-town of Vir- 
ginia, and capital of Berkeley county, 
ſituated about 8 miles ſouth of the Pa- 
towmac, in the midſt of a fertile and 
well cultivated country, and 25 miles 
from the mineral (prings at Bath. It 
contains upwards of 70 houſes, a court- 
houte, gaol, and Epiſcopal church; and 
con'1guous to the town is one for Preſ- 
byterians. It is 10 miles from Shep- 
herdſtown, 30 from Pittſylvania court- 
houſe, 25 fem Rocky Mount or Frank- 
lin court houſe, 22 N. E. of Winchet- 
ter, 88 N. N. W. of Alexandria, and 
244 from Philadelphia. 
MARTINVILLE, a poſt-town, and the 
capital of Guilford county, in N. Caro- 
lina, is agreeably ſituated on the eaſt 


fide of Buffaloe creek, a branch of Haw 


river and contains abaut 40 houles, a 
court-houſe and gaol. It lies N. E. of 
Bell's Mill, at the head of Deep river; 
48 miles north-weſt of Hillſborough ; 
27 eaſtof Salem; 50 north-ealt of Salit- 
bury; 151 weſt by ſouth of Halifax, and 
500 ſouth- weſt of Philadelphia. N. lat. 
36. 5. W. long. 79. 43. 
It was near this town that General 
Greene and Lord Cornwallis engaged 
in 


04 $43 + 
in one of the beſt fought actions in the 
late war; on the 25th of March, 1781: 
and although the Americans were dri. 


aveat loſs, that they could not purſue 
the victory. The ? reateſe-part of the 
country in which the action happened, 
_wias a wilderneſs, with a few cleared 
fields interſperſed. The American ar- 
my, when the action commenced, was 
ed on a riſing ground about a mile | 
and a half from Guilford court-houſe. 
+MARYLAND, one of the United States 
of America, ties between lat. 37. 56. 
and 39. 44. N. and between 75. 8. and 
7. 38. W. long. It is about 134 
miles in length, anil 110 in breadth, and 
catains't 4,000 ſquare miles, one-fourth 
of which is water, It is hounded N. by 
Pennſylvania; E. by Delaware State, 
and the Atlantic ocean; S. and W. by 


Virginia and is divided into 19 coun- 


ties, 11 of which are on the Veſiern and 
3 on the Bafterr ſhore of Caeiapeak 
» *Phoſe on the Veſtern ſore are 
rtford, Baltimore, Ann Arundel, Fre- 
derick, All hany, Waſhington Mont- 
gomery, Prince George, Calvert, 
Tharles, and St. Mary's, which contain 
282,08 inhabitants; thoſe on the BAH. 
ern are Cecil, Kent, Queen Ann, 
Caroline, Talbot, Somerſet, Dorcheſter, 
and Worceſter ; containing 107,649 in- 
habitants. The whole number of inha- 
bitants in the State being 319,728; of 
whym 103, 036 are ſlaves. Each of the 
conmiecs-lends 4 repreſentatives” to the 
honſe of delegates 5 beſides which the 
city of Annapolis, the metropolis, and 
thetown of Baltimore {end two each. 
The chief towns of the State, befides | 
theſe two, are” Georgetown bofdering 
on the city of Waſhington on the river 
Patowmack, Fredericktown Hagarſ- 
tomn and Elkton. The city-of Waſh- 
ington, or the Federal City, was ceded 


by*the State of Virginia and Maryland, | 


to the United States, and by them eſta- 
bliſhed as the feat of their government, 
after the year 1800. . 
Cheſapeak bay, which divides this 
State into eaſtern and weſtern divifions, 
is ethe largeſt in the United States. 
From the eaſtern ſhore in Maryland, 
among other imalier ones, it receives 
Pokomoke, Nanticoke, Choptank, Cheſ- 
ter and Elk rivers. -From the north, the 
rapid Suſquehannah; and from the weſt, 


Patapfco, Severn, Patuxent and Pato- 
Ts. >: * 
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mak, half of which is in Maryland, aud 
half in Virginia. Except the Suſquchan- 
nah and Patomak, theſe are ſmall rivers, 


ven'off the field, the Britiſh ſuffered ſo | 


The tace of the country is uniformly 
level and Tow in moſt of the counties on 
the eaſtern ſhore, and conſequently co- 
vered in many places, with itagnant wa. 
ter, except where it is interſected by nu- 
merous creeks. Here allo are large 
tracts of marſh, which, during the day, 
load the atmoſphere with vapour, tha: 
falls in dew, in the cloſe of the {urmer 
and fall ſeaſons, which are ſickly. The 
ſpring and ſummer are moſt healthy, 
Wheat and tobacco are the ſtaple com- 
modities. In the interior country, on 
the uplands, conſiderable quantities of 
hemp and flax are raiſed. 

The inhabitants, except in the popu- 
lous towns, live on their plantations oft- 
en ſeveral miles diſtant ſrom each other. 
To an inhabitant of the middle, and ef. 
pecially of the eaſten States, which are 
thickly peoples they appear to live re- 
tired and unſocial lives. The negroes 


perform all the manual labour. The in- 
habitants of the populous towns, und 


thoſe from the country who have inter- 
courſe with them, are in their manners 
and cuſtoms genteel and agreeable. 
The inhabitants are made up of vari- 
ous nations of many different religious 
ſentiments ; few general oblervations, 


therefore of a characteriſtical kind, will 


apply. It may be faid, however, with 


great truth, that wy are in general, 


very federal, and friends to good govern- 


ment. They owe, little, money as a 


State, and are willing and able to diſ- 


charge their debts. 1 heir credit is very 


good; and although they have fo great 
a, proportion of ſlaves, yet a number of 


influential gentlemen haye evinced their 


humanity and their diſpoſition to aboliſh 
lo .diſreputable a traffic, by forming 
themſelves into a ſaciety for the aboli- 
tion of negro ſlavery. __ 

The trade of Maryland is principally 
carried on from Baltimore, with the 
the other States, with the Weſt-Indies, 
and with ſome parts of Europe. Jo 


"theſe places they ſend annually about 
30, oo *hogſheads of tobacco, beſides 


large quantities of wheat, flour, pig- 
iro, lumber and corn—beans, pork, 
and flax-ſeed in ſmall quantities: and 
receive in return, cloathing for them- 
ſelves and negroes, and other ary pet 
wines, ſpirits, ſugars, and other Weit- 
vines, pins, ſugargy, and other wen, 
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India commodities. The balance is ge- 
nerally in their favour. 
The total amount of ex- 
ports from Baltimore in Dollars. Cts. 
1790 was 2,027,777 64 
Value of imports 5 
the ſame year, 1,945,899 55 
1791 4 - 2,239,690 96 


1792 — — 2,623,808 33 


1793 = = 3,665,055 50 

1794 = - 5,686,190 50 

2795 = = $811,579 55 
In the year 1791, the quantity of 

heat exported was 205,571 buſhels— 

Indian corn 205,643 do.—buck-wheat 
4,286 do.—peas, 10,619 do. beſides 
151,445 barrels of wheat flour, 4,325 
do. Indian meal, 6,761 do. bread, and 
3,104 kegs of crackers. 

The Roman Catholics, who werethe 
firſt ſettlers in Maryland, are the moſt 
numerous religious ſe&. Beſides theſe, 
there are Proteſtant Ry, Eng- 
liſh, Scotch, and Iriſh Preſbyterians, 
German Calviniſts, German Lutherans, 
Friends, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, Mennon- 
iſts, Nicolites or new Quakers; who 
all enjoy liberty of conicience. The 
ſeminaries of learning are as follow: 
Waſhington Academy, in Somerſet coun- 
ty, which was inſtituted by law in 1779. 
Waſhington College, inſtituted at Cheſ- 
tertown, in Kent county, in 1782. By 
a law enacted in 1787, a permanent 
tund was granted to this inſtitution of 
12501. a year, currency. St. John's 
College was inſtituted in 1784, to which 
a permanent fund is aſſigned, of 175ol. 
a year. This college is to be at Anna- 
pork where a building is now prepared 


or it, Very liberal ſubſcriptions were | 


obtained towards founding and carry- 
ing on theſe ſeminaries. The two 
colleges conſtitute one univerſity, by 
the name of © the Univerſity of Mary- 
land, whereof the governor of the 
State, for the time being, is chancellor, 
and the principal of one of them, vice- 
chancellor, The Roman Catholics have 
alſo erected a college at Georgetown, 
on Patowmac river, for the promotion 
of general literature. In 1785, the 
Methodiſts inſtituted a college at Abing- 
ton, in Hartford county, by the name 
ot Cokeſbury college. | 
The legiſlature of this State is com- 
poſed of two diſtinct branches, a Senate 
and Houſe of Delegates, and ſtyled, The 
General Aſſembly of Maryland, On 


province, who, in 1776, formed the 


of the Bay of Pundy. 
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the ſecond Monday in November, annu- 
ally, a governor is appointed by the joint 
ballot of both houſes. The governor 
cannot continue in office longer thag 
three years ſucceſſively. | 
Maryland was granted by kin 
Charles I. to George Calvert, baron 
Baltimore, in Ireland, June 20, 1632. 
The government of the province was by 
Charter, veſted in the proprietary. In 
the year 1689, the government was ta- 
ken out of the hands of lord Baltimore, 
by the grand convention of England 
and in 1692, Mr. Copely was appoint 
governor, by — from William 
and Mary. In 1692, the Proteſtant re- 
ligion was eftabliſhed by law. In 1716, 
the government of this province was re- 
ſtored to the proprietary, and continued 
in his hands, till the late revolution, 
when, though a minor, his property in 
the lands was confiſcated, and the go- 
vernment aſſumed by the freemen of the 


conſtitution now exiſting. At the cloſe 
of the war, Henry Harford, Eiq. the 
natural ſon and heir of lord Baltimore, 
petitioned the legiſlature of Maryland, 
for his eſtate; but his petition was not 
granted, Mr. Harford eſtimated his 
loſs of quit- rents, valued at twenty 
years purchaſe, and including arrears, at 
£259,488: 5: o, dollars a 7/6—and 
the value of his manors and relerved 
lands, at £327,441, of the ſame money. 

MARYLAND POINT, is formed by a 
bend in Patowmac river, W. of Port 
Tobacco. 

Mak v, St. a port on the ſouth ſide 


Mary Cape, St. is the moſt ſouth» 
ern promontory of Brazil, in South- 
America. 

MaRY, Cafe St. the point of land 
which torms the northern fide of the 
mouth of La Plata river in Paraguay or 
La Plata, in South- America. >. lat. 
35. 14. W. long. 55. 32. 

MAR x, Cape St. forms the ſouth. 
eaſtern head land at the mouth of Pla- 
centia Bay, Newfoundland Iſland. | 

MaRY's RIVER, St. a branch of the 
Miami. which emptics into Lake Erie. 
See Girty's Town. | 

Mary's RIVER, St. forms a port 
of the touthern boundary line of the 
United States. It in part divides Geors 
gia from Eaſt-Florida, and is very crook- 


ed, with a wide open;marth an each ſide, 
5 frag 
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from its mouth upwards 30 miles, | 
where the marſh is terminated by thick 


woods. It is near'y ſtraight for 30 miles 
farther, up to Allen's, an Indian trader 
at the head of navigation; where it is 
like a dead creek, 4 fathoms deep, and 
T0 rods wide. It riſes in the great 
Okafonoka or Ekanfanoga ſwamp, 
which extends ſouthwardly into Eaſt- 


Florida. It is thought to be what is 


called May river, diſcovered by John 
Ribalt; in 1562 Between this, and 
Naſſau river, lies the low even coaſt of 
Amelia Iſland. The harbours of both 
rivers are ſpacious, but St. Mary's is the 
ſafeſt. It has 9 feet of water at low 
ipring tides. 
miles, and enters the ocean between the 
points of Amelia and Talbert's iflands, 
in lat. 30. 44. and is navigable for veſ- 
ſels of conſiderable burden for go miles. 
Its banks afford immenſe quantities 
of fine timber, ſuited to the Weſt . In- 
dia market. Along this river, every 
4 or 5 miles, are bluffs convenient for 
veſſels to haul to and load. 

Makx's, St. a poſt-town and port 
of entry of Georgia, ſituated on St. Ma- 
ry's river, a few miles from its mouth. 
It is a ſmall place, and has little trade. 
It is 129 miles ſouth of Savannah. N. 
lat. 30. 45. W. long. 79. 112. 

MaRY*s, St. a county of Maryland, 
on the peninſula between Patowmac and 
Patuxent rivers, 39 miles in length, 
and 15 in breadth. It contains 15, 544 
inhabitants; of whom 6,985 are 
ſlaves. © 


MAaASANETTE, Point, on the ſouthern | 
fide of Chaleur Bay, lies about W. by 


N. above a league and a half from Ca- 
raguil Iſland, between which and the 
Hand runs the main channel. 
Mascoux, a conſiderable pond in 
New - Hampſhire, in the ſouth weſtern 
part of Grafton county, lying partly in 
Lebanon and partly in Enfield town- 
ſhips. This pond is from 30 to 40 fa- 
thoms deep. The ſurrounding land 
bears evident marks, that the ſurtace of 
this pond was once 30 or 40 feet higher 
than its preſent level. By what cauſe 
the alteration was made, and at what 
time, is unknown; but appearances in- 
dicate a ſudden rupture, there being no 
ſign of any margin between its former 
and preſent height. About a mile diſ- 
tant trom its outlet, there is a declivity 


oft rocks, 40 feet higher than the ſtream. 


18 5 * 


It runs a courſe of 150 
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as it now runs. By the ſituation of 
theſe rocks, it appears that they were 
once a fall, over which the water flow- 
ed; but it has now made for itſelf a very 
deep channel, through ſolid earth, near- 
ly a mile in length, where it ſeems con- 
fined for futurity. ; | 

MASCAUTENS, an Indian nation who 
inhabit on Lake Michigan, and between 
that and the Miſſiſippi. 
of warriors, 400. 

MasSHEET, See Hancock's River, 

MasoN, a county of Kentucky, on 
the {outhern ſide of Ohio river. It con- 
tains 2,267 inhabitants, of whom 208 
are flaves. x | 
Maso, a townſhip in Hillſborough 
county, New-Hampthire, on the Maſi. 


chuſetts line, about 70 miles welt of 
Portſmouth, and 50 N. W. of Boſton, 
It was incorporated in 1768, and con- 


tains 922 inhabitants. 1 
MaAsguE Pocona, a juriſdiction of 

Charcas in Peru, extending above 30 
leagues. Its air is hot, but not too 
great for vines. The city of the fame 
name, where the biſhop of Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra reſides, is very thinly inha- 
bited; but there are in other parts of 
the juriſdiction, ſeveral populous towns, 
It produces all kinds of grain and 
fruits; honey and wax conſtitute a prin- 
cipal part of its trade. | 

MasQUEs, or CHilgues and Maſque:, 
a juriſdiction of Cuſco, in Peru, which 
begins about 7 or 8 leagues from Cuſco, 
extending about 30 in length. Sce 
Chilques, | 

Mass Ae, a fort built by the French, 
on the north-weſtern ſide of the Ohio, 
about 11 miles below the mouth of Ten- 
neſſee river. Its remains ſtand on a 
high bank, in a healthy agreeable itt - 
ation. 

MASSACHUSETTS Proper, (which 
with the District cf Maine conſtitutes) 
one of the United States of America, is 
ſituated between lat. 41.13. and 43. 52 
north, and between long. 69. 57. and 
73. 38. weſt. Its greatelt length is 199 
miles, its greateſt breadth 90 miles; and 
is bounded north by Vermont and New- 
Hampſhire, eaſt by the Atlantic Occan, 
{outh by the Atlantic, Rhode-Iflan and 


Connecticut, welt by New-York. Mal- 


ſachuſetts is divided into the following 
counties, whoſe polls, proportion f . 
public tax of £1,000, and number ct 
lenators in 1793 were as follows: 


* 
40 


The number 
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Poll. © Counties, On the Thouſand. Senat. 
3742 Suffolk | £-93:14: 95 4 
6142 Norfolk 68217. 3 3 
12376 Eſſex 133219 7 5 
101092 Middleſex 104: 13: 44 4 
13912 Hampſhire 111: 18: 04 5 
13762 Worceſter 127: 5: 0} 5 
6912 Plymouth 59: 9: 94 2 
3759 Barnſtable 20:15: bY. 
763 Duke's county 5: 9: 87 81 
112: & Nantucket 6.13: 87) 
6547 Briſtol 5319: 64 2 
6265 Berkſhire 321 31 34 2 
6484 Vork 502 18: 9 2 
5723 Cumberland 43: 6: 57 2 
6349 Lincoln 50: 13: 10% 2 
1967 Hancock 131171 1 'T 
Waſhington 3: 1: 1 


493 3 2 
The 5 counties of the Diſtrict of Maine 


included in the above, belong to Maſſa- 
chuſetts. The town of Boſton is rated 
at 3,631 polls, and is to pay (91:16:84 
on the C too. From the above ſche- 
dule, ſome opinion may be formed of 
the ſuppoſed value of the rateable eſtates 
in each county. A committe of the 
general court reported the above in 
June, 1793; which report was referred 
to their next ſeſſion. The population 
amounts to 378,787 ſouls, about 60 for 
every ſquare mile. This is the only 
State in the Union in which there are no 
ſlaves. Slavery was aboliſhed by the 
legiſlature ſome years ago. The welt- 
ern part of this State is ſomewhat moun- 
tainous and hilly. See Nero England. 
Wachuſett mountain in Princetown, 
Worceſter county, is 2989 feet above 
the level of the ſca, and may be ſeen 67 


miles. In Maſſachuletts are to be found 


all the varieties of foil, from very good 
to very bad, capable of yielding all the 
different productions common to the 
climate, ſuch as Indian corn, rye, wheat, 
barley, oats, hemp, flax, hops, potatoes, 
held beans, and peas, apples, pears, 
peaches, plums, cherries, &c. That 
part of the State which is diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the Old or Plymouth Co- 
kay, including the counties of Barn- 
ſtable, Duke's, Nantucket, Briſtol and 
Plymouth, in point of ſoil, is the poor- 
eſt part of the State, being generally 
fandy and light, interſperſed, however, 
with many excellent tracts of land. 
The northern, middle, and weſtern parts 
of the State have, generally ipeaking, a 
ſtrong, good {oil, adapted to grazing 


and grain; very fimilar to the toil of | 
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New-Hampſhire and Vermont on one 
ſide, and to that of Rhode-Ifland and 
Connecticut on the other. It has been 
obſerved that the effects of the eaſt 
winds extend farther inland than for- 
merly, and injure the tender fruits, par- 
ticularly the peach, and even the more 
hardy apple. The average produce of 
the good lands, well cultiyated, has been 
eſtimated as follows: 40 buſhels of corn 
on an acre, 30 of harley, 20 of wheat, 
30 of rye, 100 of potatoes. The ſtaple 
commodities of this State are fiſh, beef, 
lumber, &c. | A 

The country is well watered by a 
number of {mall rivers, ſome of which 
fall into Connecticut river, which paſſes 
ſoutherly through the welt part of the 
State ; others run northward to Merri- 
mack river, which enters trom New- 
Hampſhire and waters the, north-eaſt 
corner of the State; others paſs into 
Connecticut and Rhode-Tſland ; Myſtick 
and Charles rivers tall into Boſton bay ; 
others fall into the Atlantic Ocean in 
different parts of the tea-coaft, The 
chief capes are Ann, Cod, Malabar, 
Poge, Gay Head, &c, The moſt noted 
bays are Maſſachuſetts, Iptwic't, Boſton, 
Plymouth, Barnftable, and Buzzard's. 
There are many other bays of leſs note. 
The chief iflands are Plumb-Ifland, 


Nantucket, Martha's Vineyard, Eliza- 


beth-Iſlands, and numerous ſmall iſles 
in Boſton Bay. ; | 
The chief iron manufactures in this 
State are deſcribed in the account of 
Plymouth and Briſtol counties, and their 
towns Taunton, Bridgewater, Middle- 


| borough, &c. where nails have been 


made in ſuch quantities as to prevent, in 
a great meaſure, the importation of them 
from Great-Britain. Nail making was 
not an object of conſiderable attention, 
until the general court laid a duty en 
imported nails of every ſize. This ſoon 
gave nerves to the arm, and motion 


to the hammer; and from 400 to 500 


nails indifferently made by one hand in 


one day, 1000 are now well made in the 


(ame time. The machine invented by 


Caleb Leach of Plymouth, will cut and 


head g, o nails in a day, under the 
direction of a youth of either ſex. 
There is a machine for cutting nails at 
Newbury-Port, invented by Mr. Jacob 
Perkins, which will turn out frvs- Hu- 
ared thou/and nails in a day. The nails 
are ſaid to have a decided ſuperiority 

U 2 over 
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over. thoſe of Engliſh manufacture, and 


ate ſold 20 per cent. cheaper. There are 


duck manufactories at Boſton, Salem, 


Haverhill and Springfield, which are in 

n Manufactories of cot- 
ton and bes hende, e been attempted with 
va erley, Worceſter, 
Boſton and Newhury. There are in this 
State upwards of 20 paper-mills, which | 


2 promiſing v 


various ſucceſs at Beverley, 


make more than 70,000 reams of wii. 
ting, printing, and wrapping paper, an- 
My.” fe Shy aA 11 7 9 „ that 
£26,000 worth of paper was yearly made 
by theſe mills. The other manufactories 
Breotton and wool cards, playin g cards, 
ſhoes, lace, wire, &c. are noticed under 
the deſcription of Boſton, Lynn, Ipſwich, 
Dedham, &c. There are ſeveral ſnuff, 
oil, chocolate and powdermills in differ- 
ent parts of the State, and a number of 
wot-works' and flitting-mills, beſides 
other milts, in common uſe for ſawing 
lumbet, grinding grain, and fullingcloth. 
There were in 1792, 62 diſtilleries in this 
State, employed in diſtilling from foreign 
materials. One million, nine hundred 
thouſand gallons have been diſtilled in one 
ear, which at a duty of 11 cents a gal- 
on, yields a revenue to the government 


of 209,000 dollars. There are indeed | 


few articles which are eſſentially neceſ- 
ſary, and miniſter to the comfort and 
convenience of life, that are not manu- 
factured in this ſtate. This Common- 

wealth is remarkable for its literary, 
humane and other ſocieties, which are 
noticed in their proper places. 

The militia of Maſſachuſetts is com- 
poſed of all the able bodied white male 
citizens from 18 to 45 years of age, ex- 
- cepting from the enrolment, within theſe 
ages, clergy, ſchool- maſters, civil officers 
of importance, either under the State or 
federal government, and alſo thoſe who 
have held any military commiſion what- 
ever The whole is formed into 10 divi- 
ſions, and 21 brigades, and conſiſts of 82 
regiments of infantry; 48 troops com- 
poſing 12 ſquadrons or battalions of ca- 
valry, and 36 companies of artillery, ge- 
nerally two to each brigade. Theſe, to- 
gether, compoſe a body of about 50,000 
infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 1,500 ar- 
tilfery ; the latter are furniſhed with 60 
field-pieces, and with tumbrils and ap- 
paratus complete, This State, including 
the Diſtrict of Maine, owns more than 3 
times as many tons of ſhipping as any 


other of the States, and more than one | 
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| third part of the whole that belongs to 
| the united 


he united States. Upwards' of 29,606 
tons are employed in carrying on the fiſh. 
eries; 46,000 in the coaſting buſineſs, 
and 96,564 in trading with almoſt all 
parts of the world, Pot and pearl athes, 

ſtaves, flax-ſced, bees wax, &c. are car- 
ried chiefly to 'Great-Britain, in remit- 
tance for their manufactures; maſt+, pro- 
viſions, &c. to the Eaſt- Indies; fiſh, oil, 
beet, pork, lumber, candles, &c. are car- 
ried to the Weſt· Indies for their produce, 
and the two fitſt articles, fiſh and oil, to 
France, Spain, & Portugal; roots, vege- 
tables, fruits, and ſmall meats, to Nova- 


Scotia and New-Brunfwick ; hats, fad- 


dlery, cabinet-work, men's and women's 


| ſhoes, nai's, tow-cloth, barley, hops, 


butter, chee 


ad. 


e, &c. to the ſouthern States, 
The value of exports in the year ending 
Sept. 30, 1791, was 2,445,975 dollars 

53 cents —in 1792, 2,889,922 dollars— 
in 1793, 3,676,412 dollars, and in 1794 
— 5,380,703 dollars. For an account of 
the climate, &c. ſee Ne- England. The 


chief towns of this State, beſides Boſton, 


* 


the metropolis, are Salem Newbury- 


Port, Charleſtown, Worceſter, North- 


ampton, Springfield, & c. 


, o 


MasSACHUSETTS, Fort, ſtands on tlie 


north - weſtern corner of the State of its 
name, in N. lat 42. 41. 30. 19 miles N. 
E. by N. of Pittsfield, and 20 due E. of 


at die. 


Lanſinburgh city, in New-York State, 
MASSACHUSETTS Ssund, on the N. 


W. coaſt of North-America, is fituated 


on the fouthern ſide of the Quadras Iſles, 
and leads from the W. into Nootka 
Sound along the N, fide of Kenrick's Iſl- 
and whoſe eaſtern ſide forms, with Point 
Breakfaſt, the mouth of Nootka Sound. 
MassAckE River paſſes out of the 
Straits of Magellan 8. W. into the ſup- 
poſed channef of St. Barbara, which 
cuts through the ifland of Terra de! 
Fuego, through which, we are inform 
ed, Capt. Mareanille of Marſcilles pafi- 
ed in 1713 into the South Pacific Ocean. 
MassACRE Riwer, on the N. fide of 


the iſland of St. Domingo, falls into the 
bay of Maucenilla; which ſee. 


MassacRkk, a ſmall iſland on the 
coaſt of Weſt-Florida, 2 miles to the 
eaſtward of Horn Iſland; 10 miles 
from the main land, all the way acroſs 
there is from 2 to 3 fathoms ; except 


the Shoal called La Grand Bature, which 
ftretches a league from the main land, 


with 2 or 3 feet watey on it, and in ſome 
5 Places 


| 1 
plats wt meh. Belfind it is a 


Ness, 8 11 7. © Palcagoyla Bluff. 


dee Dauphin 
1 Ws an inland in the 14 
Pacific 8 called 
the Leſſer Juan Ferna 
h 8. of the Greater Juan Fernan- 


des. It has always been repreſented b y 


the Spaniards as a barren rock, without 
| wood, water or proviſions. 3 

Anſon found this to be a palitical falſity, 

aſſerted . to prevent, heſlile, veſſels. from 

touching there. There is anchor age on 

the N. Ele in deep, water, where a, ſin» 

gle ſhip may be ſheltered cloſe under 


the ſhore, but is expoſed to all winds : 


except the ſouth. According to Capt, 
Magee of the ſhip. Jefferſon, it is 38 
leagues to the weſtward of Juan Fer- 
nandes, and in about 33. 30. S. lat. and 
82. W. long. from Greenwich. 

Massa xurEx's River, a weſtern 
branch of the Shenandoah. _ 

Mass EDA Bay, on the N. Pacific 
Ocean, and W. coaſt of Mexico, is fi- 
tuated between Acapulco and Aquacar a, 
a port near the cape of California, where | 
Sir Thomas Cavendiſh lay after he had | 
paſſed the Straits of Magellan. 

Masty's-Town, in the N. W. Ter- 
ritory, ſtands on the northern bank of 
Ohio river, between the rivers Little 
Miami and Sciota. 

Massv's Ckoss Roa ps, in Kent 
county, Maryland, is N. E. of New 
Ma ket, 8. E. of George- Town, and 8. 
by W. of Saſſafras- Town, a little more 
than 5 miles from each. 


MasT Bay, on the north. fide of the 


Hand of Jamaica, in the N. W. 


art. 


It is eaſtward of Montego Bay, and | Tt 
open to the N. W. and iu the South 


near the ſhelf of rocks that lies from the 
ſhore, callcd Catiin's Cliffs, 
MasTICK Gut, on 


W. Indies, i is between Moline's Gut on 
the N. W. and Godwin 8 Gut on the 
ſouth-eaſt, 

MasTIcon, a river which runs weſt- 


ward into LakeMichigan, about 11 miles 


north of La Grande Riviere. . It is 1 50 


yards wide at its mouth. 


Mara, Point, on the northern ſide 
of the iſland of Cuba, and 9 leagues N. : 


W. of Cape Maiſy. 


MaTaca, or Mantaca, is a comme-. 


dious bay on the N. coaſt of the iſland 
l Cuba, where the POT uſually 


| 7070 de la Grand 


by the Spaniards / 
e 


8,22 Jeagues | 


ut Yard | 


the 8. W. fide | 
of the iſland of St. Chi iſtoplier's in the 


' 


— 


which might em 


very ine 


thoms. 
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come to take in freſh. water on their re- 


turn to Spain, about 12 leagues from the 
E It appears to be be e 


| as Matanze, in lat. 23. 12, N. long. 
16. W. Peter Heyn took a great part of 


a rich fleet of Sand galleqps, ere in 
1627. 

Ma TAIA,. a province of 8. America, 
towards tbe river Amazon, between the 
mouth of Madeira and Tapaiſa rivers-. 

- MaTaNnCa, or Menances,.a ſhortand 
broad river. of E, Florida which falls i in 
to the ocean ſouth of St. Auguſtine, 65 

ATANCHEL, a ſea- port on the w 
coaſt of New Mexico, about 20 leagues 
to the N. E. of the rocks of Ponteque 
over which, in clear weather, may 
ſeen a very high, hill, with; e on 
the top, called” the hill, of, Xaliſco, and 
may be ſcen 8 or 9 leres from the. Porte 

MaTAaNE, a river of Canada, in 
America, the mouth, of which 1 is capa» 


ble of admitting veſſels of 200 tons bur· 
den. 


All, this coaſt, eſpecially | 951 
this riyer, for 20 leagues, abounds i in cod. 
P 


o 500 ſhallow. 55 
fiſhing {macks at a time, The ſh 
and fit for exportation to 555 


Straits, 3 and the Leyant. Great 


numbers of, whales have been allo ſeen 


floating upon the water, which may be 
ſtruck with a bar *PQON, A and proye a very 


valuable flhgy. 


MATAYNZ As, or Matarice,. a lar ge bay 


on the nor th fide of the ifland, of Cuba, 
14 leagues ſouth-eaſt of the, Havannah, 
but ſome accounts lay 20 leagues. 
Cape Quibanico to this 887 the W 18 
W. N. W. 


ont 


MATA UAA Bay, or Port Re 5 Bays 
is ſituated within Point Venus near thi 
N. part; of the "ſt: and of Otabęite, vet 


Pacific Ocean. The caſt tide of the bay: 
has god anchorage in 14 and 16 14. 
S. lat. 17, 29. W. long. 149. 
30. and the variation of the compals .: 3s 
34. eaſt, 

Marcirabocx Bay, in the eaſtern⸗ 
moſt part of Lake Huron. | 

MaTHANnoON Part, in the ſouth-calt 
part of the iſſand of Cuba, is one of 
thoſe ports on that coaſt wkich atiord 
good anchorage for ſhips, but without, 
any uſe for want of them. It is between 
Cape Cruz and Cape Maizi, at the eaſt 
ad of the iſland. 

MATHEO River, in E. Florida, or 
St. Jobn's; which ſee. 


U 3 MATHEWS 
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. MaTyews, Fort, ſtands on the eaſt- 
ern fide of Oconee river, in the S. weſt- 
ern part of Franklin county, Georgia. 
 MaTHEWs, a county of Virginia, 
bounded W. by Glouceſter, from which 
it was taken fince 1790; lying on the 
W. ſhore of the Bay of Cheſapeak. It 
is about 18 miles in length, and fix in 
breadth. , | 


MATICALOC River, on the W. coaſt 


of New Mexico, is 7 leagues from Ca- 
talta trand, or the port of Sanſonate. 
It is much expoted to northerly winds, 
and is known by ſome ſmall but high 
hills that are oppoiite to it. There is 
another large river to the weſtward of 
it, about 4 leagues, which has 2 fa- 
thoms upon the bar; and from thence to 
the bar of Eſtapa it is 15 leagues. 
. Mar1LDa, a village of Virginia, fi- 

tuated on the ſouth-weſt bank of Patow- 
mac river, above Waſhington city, and 
ner the Great Falls. | RE 

MaTinicus I/lands, on the coaſt of 
Maine. When you paſs to the weſt of 
theſe iſlands, the main paſſage from the 
ſea to Penobſcot Bay lies about N. by 
W. Martinicus lies N. lat. 43. 56. 
W. long. 68. 20. 

MATTA DE BRAZIL, a town in the 
- captainſhip of Pernambuco, in Brazil; 
about 9 leagues trom Olinda. It is very 


populous; and quantities of Brazil are 


ſent from this country to Europe. 
MATTAPONY, a navigable river of 
Virginia, which riſes in Spottſylvania 
county, and running a S. E. courſe, joins 
Pamunky river, below the town of De 
la War, and together form York river. 


This river will admit loaded floats to 


Downer's Bridge, 70 miles above its 
mouth. 

Marr Es, on the eaſt coaſt of South- 
America, in the ſouth Atlantic Ocean, 
is in lat. 45. 5. ſouth, and long. 64. 25. 
W 

MaTTHEo Hand, St. or St. Mat- 
rbeau's Iland, in the S. Atlantic Ocean. 
S. lat. 1. 24. 8 | 

MATTHEW's Bay, St. in the Gulf of 
Mex co, on the W. ſhore of Campeachy 
Gulf, is more than 100 leagues to the 
N. of I umbez. | 

MATTHI ws, St. or Mattheo Bay, on 
the coaſt of Peru, on the N. Pacific 
Ocean, is 6 le gues to the N. E. by E. 
from Point Galera, and 5 or 6 leagues 
8. S. W. from the river St. Jago, be- 
tween which there is anchorage all the 
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MAU 
way, if ſhips keep at leaſt in 6 fathom; 
water. It is all high land with hollow 
red crags, and ſeveral points run out, 
forming good retreats for ſhips driven 
in by hard ſqualls and flaws from the 
hills, and by the ſeas running high, 
which often happen. 

MAaUGERVILLE, a townſhip in Sun. 


bury county, province of New-Brunſ- 


wick, ſituated on St. John's river, op- 
polite St. Ann's, and 30 miles above 
Belliſle. | | 

MauRA. See Society Iſlands, 

MAUREPAS, an iſland on the north. 
eaſt coaſt of Lake Superior, and N, E, 
ot Ponchartrain iſland. 

MAUREPAS, a lake in W. Florida, 
which communicates weſtward with 
Miſſiſippi river, through the Gut of Ib- 
berville, and eaſtward with Lake Pon- 
chartrain. It is 10 miles long, 7 broad, 
and has 10 or 12 feet water in it. The 
country round it is low, and covered 
with cypreſs, live-oak, myrtle, &c. 
Two crecks fall into this lake, one from 
the north fide, called Nattabanie, th: 
other from the peninſula of Orleans. 
From the Ibberville at its junction with 
Maurepas to the river Amit is 39 miles, 
and from thence, following the Ibber- 
ville, to the Miſſiſippi at the W. ſide of 
the peninſula of Orleans, 21 miles, 
From the Ibberville acroſs the lake, iti, 
7 miles to the paſſage leading to Pon- 
chartrain. The length of this paſſage 
is 7 miles, and only 300 yards in width, 
which is divided into two branches by 
an ifland that extends from Maurepas 
to about the diſtance of a nile trom 
Ponchartrain. The ſcuth channel ts 
the dtepeſt and ſhorteſt. The paſſage 
thence through Lake Ponchartrain, to 
the Gulf of Mexico, is above fifty 
miles. | 

MavREPas J/land, on the coaſt of 
Cape Breton, the tame as the Ie Ma- 
dame; which fee, 3 

Mauxick Bay, on the W. fide of 
Cape Farewell lfland, or S. extremity 
of E. Greenland, and the principal har- 
hour of that ſea. | 

Mavic, Port, on the E. coaſt of 
Terra del Fuego Iſland, is en the W. 
ſnore of Le Maire Straits, between that 


ifland and Staten Land on the E. ard 
N. of the bay of Good Succeſs. 


It is 
a ſmall cove, having anchorage before 
it in 124 fathoms, about half a mile trom 


the ſhore, over coral rocks, 
MAURICE 


M A V 


Mavic River, the name of a place 
in Cumberland county, New- Jerſey. 
© MAURICE River, in ſome maps called 
corruptly Morris, riſes in Glouceſter 
county, New-Jerſey, and runs fouth- 
wardly about 40 miles, and empties into 
Delaware Bay; is navigable for veſſels 
of 100 tons 20 miles, and for {mall craft 
conſiderably further. | 
MaxAnTALLA Hand, is near the 
port of Matanchel on the W. coaſt of 
New-Mexico, and on the north Pacific 
Ocean. TP 5 h 
Mar, Cape, the moſt foutherly point 
of land of the State of New-Jerſey, and 
the N. point of the entrance into Dela- 
ware Bay and river, in lat. 39. and 
long. 74. 56. W. The time of high 
water on ſpring-tide days, 1s a quarter 
before nine o'clock, | 
May CounTy, Cape. See Cape. 
May PoixT, on the ſouth ſide of 
Newfoundland Ifland, a point of the pe- 
ninſula between Fortune and Placentia 
Bays. | 
MaYAaGUANA, one of the Bahama 
iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, and the fame 
with Maranella, and in lat. 22. 51. N. 
at the N. point, and long. 72. 57. W. 
MAYFIELD, a townſhip in Montgo- 
mery co. New-York, adjoining Broad- 
abin on the weſtward, taken tromCaugh- 
nawaga, and incorporated in 1793. In 
1796, 126 of its inhabitants were qua- 
lifed electors. | | 
May's Lick, in Maſon's county, Ken- | 
tucky, a ſalt ſpring on a branch of Lick- 
ing river, 9 miles S. S. W. ot Waſhing- 
ton, on the ſouth bank of the Ohio, and 
z 5 northerly of the Blue Licks. 
MaxNas, a government, formerly 
the eaſtern limit of the juriidiction of 
Quito in Peru, and joining on the eaſt to 
the governments of Quixos and Jaen de 
Bracamoros. In its territory are the 
ſources of thoſe rivers, which after tra- 
verſing a valt extent, form, by their con- 
fluence, the famous river of the Ama- 
zons. It is ſeparated from the poſſeſ- 
ſions of the Portugueſe, by the famous 
line of demarcation, or the boundary of 
thoſe countries belonging to Spain and 
Portugal. Its capital is San Franciſco 
de Borja, the reſidence of the gover- 
nor, but the Superior reſides at San- 
tiago de la Laguna. 
_ miſſions in the government of Maynas, 
and dioceſe of Quito, particularly x2 on 
the river Napo, and 24 on the Maranon 


' 
x 
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There are ſcveral 


Great Mecatina. 


MEC 3t1 


or Amazon; many of them are both 
large and populons. - 

Mayo River, on the eaſt ſhore of the 
Gulf of California, and weſt coaſt of 
New Biſcay, in the province of that 
name, forms a ſpacious bh atits mouth, 
in lat. 27. 40. N. and long. 114. W. 

Marzi, the eaſtern cape of the iſland 
of Cuba, and the weſtern point of the 
windward paſſage. N. lat. 20. 19. 30. 
W. long. from Paris 76. 40. 30. See 
Maiſy. | 

MAZALTAN, a province of Mexico, 


or New Spain. It is well watered hy the 


Alvarado, which difcharges itſelf by 3 
navigable mouths, at 30 miles diſtance 
from Vera Cruz. 
Mr apows, a ſmall river which falls 
into Calico Bay, in the Diſtrict of Maine. 
Maps, a place ſituated on a fork of 


French Creek ; a branch of the A llegha- 


ny, in Pennſylvania. N lat. 41. 36. 
and about 23 miles N. W. of Fort Frank- 
lin, at the mouth of the creek. 
MECaTINA, Great, Point of, on the 
ſouth coaſt of Labrador, and the north 
ſhore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in 
N. America. N. lat. 50. 42. W. long. 
59. 13. i | 
MEcaTINA Ifland, Tittle, on the 
ſame coaſt and ſhore, lies ſouth-weſt of 
| N. lat. 50. 36. 
MECHOACAN, a province in the au- 
dience of Mexico, in North- America, 
bounded north by part of Panuco and 
the provinces of Zacatecas and Guada- 
lajara, eaſt by another part of Panuco 
and Mexico Proper, fouth by the latter 
and the South Sca, which together with 
Xaliſco, bound it alſo on the weſt and 
north-weſt. It extends 70 leagnes 
along the coaſt, and ſtil! farther inland. 
The climate is good, and the foil re- 
markably fruitful. There are here mines 
of ſilver, and a few of gold and copper. 
Among its numerous productions are 
cocoa, mechoacanꝭ root, ſeveral odorife. 
rous gums and baltams, ſarſaparilla, 
ambergris, vanilla, caſſia, &c. Mecho- 
acan was formerly a kingdom, but the 
Spaniards have reduced it to a hiſhop- 
rick, in which are about 200 towns of 
civilized natives. The greateſt part of 


the trade of this province is carried on 
| by land, there being hardly any ſea- 
ports deſerving that name. 
MECHOACAN, an Epiſcopal city and 
capital of the province of its name, ſit u- 
with 
fiſh, 


ated on large river, well ſtored 
Us: | 
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hz near the weſt ſide of a lake, about 


5 = an rt of Mexico. It is a large 
a ſine· cathedral and hand- 
E hers 


who own the ſilver + Io at e ub 
to or Guaxaſiata. 
MECKLENBURG, 4 Tvunty: of Vir- 
Ani, bounded ſouth by the State of N. 
Carolina. * It contains 14,733 inhabi- 
tants, of Whom 6762 are ſlaves. 


«* MEQKEENBURG; a county of North. 


Eardlina; in Saliſbury diſtrict; bounded 
ſouth by the State of 8. Carolina. It 
contains 11,395 inhabitants, of whom 
7603 are ſlaves. Chief town, Charlotte. 
> MBCOWBANISH, a lake i in * Ame- 
rien; in 49. N. lat. 
e a rownlhip in Norfolk 
; Maſſachuſetts; 20 * ſouth- 
hers * of Boſton. It was incorpo- 
— 2 ee were Lun inhabi-⸗ 
tants. 180 


2 Mrpronb, a pleaſant; flixtbinie, com- 


pat town in Middleſex county, Maſſa- 
chuſetts, 4 miles north of Boſton, ſitu- 
ated on Myſtick river, 3 miles from its 
mouth. Here are ſeveral diſtilleries and 
brick - works which give employment to 

a conũderable number of people. The 
river is navigable for mall veſſels to this 

lace. The toumſhip was incorporated 
in 1630, and contains ro29 inhabitants, 
who are noted for their induſtryp. 

-MEpocTv,. 2 ſettiement! in New- 
Brunſwick, ſituated on the weſt fide of 
St. John's river, 3 5 miles above St, 
Ann' . 

| MEDOROSTA, a lake in the north 
part of the Diſtrict of Maine,” whoſe 
northern point is within 8 miles of the 
Canada line, in lat. 47. 56. and long. 
68. 22. W. It gives riſe to Spey river, | 
vhich runs S. S. E. into St. John's river. 

ME Dus cook, a plantation in Lin- 
coln county, Diſri& of Maine, 230 
miles from Boſton, having 322 inhabi- 
tants. 

 MegDwar, a townſhip 4n Nor folk 
county, Maſſachuſetts, bounded eaſt 
and ſouth by Charles river, which ſepa- 
rates it from Medfield, and of which it 
was a part until 1713. It has two. pa- 
riſhes of Congregationaliſts, and contains 
1035 inhabitants. It is 25 miles ſouth- 
welt of Boſton, on the * poſt- road 
from thence to Hartford. 

MtDpwar, or Midway, 4 tl 
in Liberty county, Georgia, formed by 
mien from Dorcheſter in 8. Caro- 


longing to rich Spaniards, 


ME M 
una, about the year 17 50, and whiſean: 
ceſtors migrated from Dorcheſter and 
the vicinity of Boſton abeut the year 
1700. A; handſome Congregational 
meeting - houſe, belonging to this ſettle- 
ment, was burnt by the Britiſh during 
the war, and the ſettlement was deſtroy- 
ed. It has. ſince recovered, in a conſi- | 
derable degree, its former importance. 


IMedway is 30 miles fouth 15 Savannah, 


and ꝙ weſt of Sunbury. 
M*KESSENSBURG, a dog of Penn. 
ſylvania, „Vork county, on Tom s Creek, 
40 miles W. S. W. of Vork. 
\MEHERRIN, ' 2- principal branch of 
Chowan river, in N. Carolina, which 


riſes in Charlotte: county, Virginia, and 


running an eaſt by ſouth courſe, unites 
with the Nottaway about 7 miles ſouth 
of the Virginia line. See Choxvan River. 

'MELAQUE PORT, on the weſt coaſt 


of New-Mexico, is to the north-weſt of 


Port Natividad, or Nativity, and near 3 
leagues at ſouth-eaſt from a row of 4 or 
5 rocks, or naked iflands above water, in 
the direction of north-weſt. - This port 
is land-locked againſt all winds from the 
north-weſt to the ſouth-weſt. 

MELa, or Mala, on the coaſt of "8 
in S. America, lies between-Canette and 
Chilca. It is three leagues from Aba 
Ifland, whoſe latitude is about 13. 6. S. 

MELAWASKA, a French ſettlement of 
about 70 families, ſecluded in a ſingular 
manner from the reſt of mankind, in 
the north- eaſtern part of the Diſtrict of 
Maine. Theſe people are Roman Ca- 
tholics, and are induſtrious, humane, 
and hoſpitable. ; 

MELAYECUND River, in Monniouth 
county, News Jerſey, falls eaſtward into 
Beaver Dam, which is at the head of 
the bay which is narth of Cranberry 
New Inlet. | 

ME LF@RD's Place, on Tallapooſee 
river, in the weltern part of Georgia, is 
ſeparated from ſome Indians towns by 
that river, 8 Fe diftance from 
is mout n. 

3 cox, A. "Ha a little 
weſt of Byram river. Douglaſs fays 
the partition line between New-York 
and Connecticut, as ſettled Dec. 1, 1664, 
ran from the mouth of this river-N. N. 
W. and was the ancient limits of New- 
Vork, until Nov. 23, 1683, when the 
line was run nearly the ſame as it is now 
ſettled. 2? 


MEMORY Rocks, mat the Bas 


hama 


MEN 
hema Iſlands; are in lat. 25. 20. N. and | 
* 2a naaa a lake chiefly in 
the province of Canada, 40 miles in 
length from north to ſouth, and 2 or 
3 wide from eaſt to weſt. The north 
line of Vermont ſtate paſſes over the 
ſouth part of the lake in 45. N. lat. 
Memphliremagog, which has communi- 
cation, by the river St. Francis, with 
St, Lawrence river, is the reſervoir of 3 
conſiderable ſtreams, viz. Black, Barton, 
and Clyde rivers, which riſe in Vermont. 
The ſoil on its: banks is rich, and the 
country. round it is level. See Fermont, 
Kr. ett. on WSK 
ME MRAMCOOR River has been re- 
commended ns the moft proper bounda- 
ry between the province of Ne- Brunſ- 
wick and Nova-Scotia. It lies a little 


a 


1? 


to the eaſtward of Petitcodiak, and 
_ takes a north. eaſterly direction. 


MENnapou Bay, or Panadbu, is 2 
Jeagues from Port Balene, or Port Nove, 
on the coaſt of Cape Breton Iſland, at 
the ſouth part of the gulf of St. Law⸗- 


rence, having the ifland of Scatari, here- 


tofore called Little Cape Breton, oppo- 
MEN DHAM, a townſhip in Morris 
county, New Jerſey, 3 miles north. weſt- 
erly of Veal-town, and 6 welt of Mor- 
MEN DOC, a cape on thenorth-weſt 
coaſt of America, and N. Pacific ocean. 
N. lat. 42. 20. W. long. 130. 5. 
 MENDON,' a pott- town in Worceſter 
county, Maſſachuſetts, 37 miles ſouth- 
weſt of Bofton, and 31 north-eaſt of 
Pomfret in Connecticut. This town- 
ſhip called Quanſbipauęe by the Indians, 
was incorporated in 16697, and contains 
2 congregational pariſhes, a ſociety of 
Friends, and 1555 inhabitants. It is 
bounded on the ſouth by the ſtate of 
Rhode-Iſland. 
and Mill rivers, and other ſmall ſtreams, 
which ſerve 5 griſt-mills, 2 ſaw-mills, 
2 clothier's works, and a forge. There 
are 3 hills here, viz Caleb*s; Wigwam, 


and Miſkee, from either of which may 


be ſeen, in a clear day, the 4 New-Eng- 
lanch States:: + 114 26 160059 ning, Þ G3 
MEN DOE x, a juriſdiction in Chili in 
8. America. It has a town of the ſame 
name, and lies on the edſt-fide of tlie 
Cordillera, about 50 leagues from San. 


ſupplied with water by: means of 


| art in a plain adorned with gardens, 


It is watered by Charles 


| 


| Lake Dobount 7 
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exnals. .- The town-comtainsabaut 100 
families, half Spaniards: and the other 
halt caſts, together with a college found - 
ed by the Jeſuits, a parochial churehy 
and 3 convents. In the juriſdiction are 


alſo the towns of St. Juan de la Fron- 


tera, ſituated on the eaſt of the Cordil- 
lera; and about 30 leagues north of 
Mendoza; ang- St. Louis de Loyola. 
about 50 eaſt of Mendoza; the latter is 
very mall, but has a - pariſh: church, 
a Dominican convent, and a collegs 
founded by the jeſu its. dc 

ME NDO A, a river which riſes im the 
Cordillera of the Andes in S. Americar 
Over this river is a natural hridge of 
rocks from the vaults: of which bang 
ſeveral pieces .of-, ſtone: reſemhling alt, 


which congeal like: ticles, as? che water 


drops from the rock#- This bridge as 


broad cnough for 3 or 4 carts to paſa 
a- breaſt. Near this is another bridges 


called the hridge of Incas, betwict two 
rocks; and fo very high from the 
river, that the ſtream, Which runs with 
great rapidity, cannot be Heard. 
+ MEMOHLICK. Late, in tlie norths 
welt part of N. America, lies in lat. 
61. N. long. 105. W. N. of this is 
NMNIOLACOM EEA, à Moravian 
ſettlement E. of the Great Swamp, at 
the head of Lehigh river in Penntylva- 
nia, about 33 miles N. W. by N. of 
Bethlehem.  - * 
MENOLOPEN, a wealthy and plea- 
ſant farming ſettlement, in Monmouth 
county, New-Jerſey; making a part of 
a rich glade of land, extending from the 
lea, weitward to Delaware river. It is 
18 miles ſouth- eaſt of Princeton. 23 
MERASHEEN Iland, in Placent ia bay, 
Newfoundland Iſland. ä 
MERCER, a county of Kentucky, 
adjoining Woodford, Shelby, and Madi- 
ſon counties. Harodſburgh is the chief 
town. : | 
MERCERSBOROUCH, à village of 
Pennſylvania, S. E. of North Moun- 
tain, and about 13 miles S. W. of 
Chamberſburgh. | N 
MRC ER's Creek, in the N. E. part 
of the iſland of Antigua, in the W. In- 
dies, is a pretty deep inlet of the coaſt, 
the entrance to which is between the 
iſlands of Codrington, Crumps, or Pe- 
lican. Lavicount's Ifland is a ſmall 


iſland alſo within it towards the ſouth 
ſnore; and in the ſouth-weſt part 


of 
it 
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river. | 


MERCHANT's Careening Place, with- | 


in the harbourof Port- Royal in Jamaica, 
on the N. ſide of the long peninſula. 
Along this narrow flip of beach is the 
only way to paſs by land to Port Royal, 
for 9 or 10 miles, the careening place 
being almoſt at midway, but ſomewhat 
nearer to the ealt end of the peninſula. 

MERCY, Cape of God's, the moſt 
foutherly point of Cumberland's Ifland, 
on the N. ſide of Cumberland's Straits, 
in lat. about 66. N. and has Cape Wal- 
imgham on its N. E. and Exeter Sound 
om its north. 

MEREDITH, Cape, among the Falk- 
lazd Iſlands m the 8 Atlantic Ocean, 
is between Port Stephen's and Cape Or- 
ford. 


county, New Hampſhire, ſituated on 
the S. W. ſide of Lake Winmipiſeogee, 
15 miles N. of Gilmantown, 9 S. E. of 
Plymouth, and 0 N. W. of Portſmouth. 
It was incorporated in 1768. In 1775, 
it contained 259, and in 1790, 881 in- 
habitants, It was firſt called New-Sa- 
lem. 

MER1DA, the capital of Yucatan, in 
the audience of Mexico, in N. Ame- 
rica. It lies ncar the N. fide of the pro- 
vince, between the gults of Mexico and 
Honduras; 45 miles S. of the ocean, 
and 235 N. E. of the city of Cam- 
peachy, N. lat. 21. 38. W. long. go. 


30. 1 5 
MERIDA, a town of New Granada, 
in S. America, ſituated near the limits 
which divide the province trom Vene- 
zuela. The foil round this place abounds, 
with fruit of all forts, and there are gold 
mines near it. It is about 54 miles 
from Lake Miracabo, 130 N. E. of 


MEREDITH, a townſhip in Strafford 


4 


1 


1 


Pampeluna, and 260 N. E. of St. Fe. 


The inhabitants ſend their fruit and mer- 
chandize to Truxillo. N. lat. 8. 30. W. 
long. 717 

Mrenim, a large lake in Paraguay in 
S. America, very near the coaſt of the 
S. Atlantic Ocean, where the land is 
very flat. Fort St. Miguel ſtands at 
the 8. end, and Fort Mangaveira at its 
north-eaſtern extremity. There is a 
very narrow lake, parallel to Lake Me- 
riam between it and the ocean, and 
nearly as long. The forts command 
the extremities of the peninſula. 

MERIMEG, or Marameg, a large ri- 


* 4 


** 
— 


| MER 
it is Farley's Bay, at the mouth of a ver of Louiſiana, which empties into the 


Miſſiſippi, below the mouth of the Mic. 
ſouri, and 50 miles above the ſettlement 
of Genevieve. Fine meadows lie be. 
tween this and the Miffouri. 


# 


MERION, Upper: and Lower, two | 


townſhips in Montgomery caunty, Penn- 
lylvania, | 

MErRro DisrRicr, in the State of 
Tenneſſee, on the banks of Cumberland 
river. It conaprehends the counties of 
Davidſon, Sumner, and Tenneſſee. In 
1790 it contained 7,042 inhabitants, 
including 1,151 flaves. By the State 
cenſus of 1795 there were 14,390, of 
which number 2,466 were ſlaves. 

MEeRo Point, in the S. Pacific 
Ocean and coaſt of Peru, between Cape 
Blanco on the S. W. and Tuntbez river 
to the N. E. on the S. E. ſide of Guaya- 
quil bay, in lat. 3 40. 8. The coaſt 
at the point of Mero is low and flat, 
but the country within is high and moun- 
tainous. 

MERRIMACK River, has its courſe 
ſoutherly through the State of New- 
Hampſhire, till it enters Maflachuletts ; 
it then turns eaſterly, and paſſes into the 
ocean at Newbury-Port. This river is 
formed by the confluence of Pemigewal- 
{ct and Winnipileogee rivers, in about 
lat. 43. 26. This river is navigable tor 
veſiels of hurdeu about 20 miles from 
its mouth, where it is obſtructed by 
the firſt falls or rapids, called Mitchell's 
Eddy, between Bradford and Haverhill. 
Vaſt quantities of ſhip-timber, and va- 
rious kinds of lumber are brought dow: 
in rafts, ſo conſtructed as to pals all the 


falls in the river except thoſe of Amul- 


keag and Pawtucket, In the ſpring and 
luminer, conſiderable quantities of ſal- 
mon, ſhad and alewives are caught, 
which are either uſed as bait in the cod- 
fiſhery, or pickled, and ſhipped to the 
Weſt- Indies. As many as 6 or 7 bridges 
have been thrown over this fine river 
at different diſtances, from New- Con- 
cord, downwards; the moſt elegant and 
expenſive are the one two miles above 
Newbury: Port, and the one at Haver- 
hill. A canal is now in proceſs to open 
a communication between the waters ot 
the Merrimack at Chelmsford and the 
harbour of Boſton, through Myſtic 
river, See Middleſex Canal, The bar 
acroſs the mouth of this river is a very 
great incumbrance to navigation, and I 
eſpecially terrible to rangers, There 

are 


are 16 feet of water upon it at common 


tides: There are two light houſes of 
wood removeable at pleaſure, according 
to the ſhifting of the bar. The lights 
now bear E. I N. and W. 4 S. Bring 
ing both the light-houſes to bear into 
one, until you are a- breaſt of the lower 
one, will bring you in over the bar in 
the deepeſt water; where is a bold 
ſhore and good anchoring ground. The 
N. point of Plumb-Ifland which forms 
the S. fide of the entrance into the ri- 
ver, lies in lat. 42. 47. 40. 
MERRIMACE, a townlhip in Hillſbo- 
rough county, New-Hamplhire, ſituated 
on the ſouth fide of Souhegan river, 
which runs eaſtward into the Merri- 
mack. It is 55 miles weſterly of 
Portſmouth, was incorporated in 1746, 
and contains 819 inhabitants. 
MERRIMICHI River falls into the 
head of a bay of that name on the N. 
E. coaſt of the province of New. Brunſ- 
wick. A little abeve its confluence 


with the bay, it forms into two branches, 


and runs through a fertile tract of choice 
intervale land ; and the land is, in gene- 
ral, well cloathed with timber of all 
kinds. From this river there is à com- 
munication with St. John's, partly by 
land, but principally by water carriage 
in canoes. The ſalmon fiſhery is carried 
on with ſucceſs, and the cod fiſhery is 
improving near the entrance of the bay. 
» MERRYCONEAG. See Harpſwell. 

MERRY MEETING Bay, in Strafford 
county, New-Hampſhire, is the ſouth- 
eaſternmoſt arm of Lake Winnipiſcogee. 
Mount Major ſtands on its welt fide. 

MEeRRY-MEETING Bay, in the Dil- 
trict of Maine, is formed by the junction 
of Androſcoggin and Kennebec rivers, 
oppoſite to the town of Woolwich, 20 
miles from the ſea. Fermerly, from 
this bay to the fea, the confluent ſtream 
was called Sagadahock. The lands 
here are good. - Steven's river heads 
vithin a mile of the bay, and a canal has 
lately been opened which unites. thele 
waters: A company has been incorpo- 
rated to build a b-idge over Androſcog- 
gin river, at its entrance into the bay, 
to connect the towns of Brunſwick and 
Topſham ; the former on its fouthern 
fide, the latter on its northern fide. 


MEKTEQUE, a town in the province 


of Honduras in New-Spain, which pro- 
| duces the cochineal. | 
Mksa, La, the ſouthernmoſt of 4 
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iſles in the Pacific Ocean, near to each 
other, and E. of the Sandwich Iſles. 
N. lat. 19. W. long. 137. 30. 

MESSASAGUES, Indians inhabiting 
between Lakes Supcrior and Huron. 
They have about 1,500 warriors. 

MESSERSBURG, a town in Franklin 
county, Pennſylvania, 16 miles S. W. 
of Chamberſburgh, and 168. W. by S. 
of Philadelphia. +#} 

MESSILLONEs, or Mufcle Bay, on 
the coaſt of Chili or Peru, in 8. Ame- 
rica, is 18 leagues N. by E. of Mor- 
renas bay, and 5. S. by W. of Atacama. 
It is properly within the hay of Atacama, 
and is ſo deep on the S. ſide that there 
is no ſoundings; but at the entrance or 
anchoring- place it is moderate, and mips 
may ride in 15 fathoms, clean ground, 
and ſecured from moſt winds. 

MESTRE Bay, Little, on the N. E. 
part of Newfoundland Ifland, ſouth- 
ward of St. Julian, and N. by W. of 
the iſlands Gros and Belle. 

MESUCKAMAa Lake, in the N. part 
of N. America. N. lat. 50. 10. W. 
long. 80. 

MET RHIGAufas, a long narrow lake, 
or rather dilation of the northern branch 
of the river St. Francis, in Louiſiana, 
which falls into the Miſſiſippi from the 
N. W. about 4 miles above Kappas 
Old Fort. 


METHUEN, the north-weſternmoſt 


| townſhipin Eſſex county, Maſſachuictrs, 


ſituated on the E. bank of Merrimack 
riverg between Dracut and Haverhill, 
It contains 2 pariſhes and 1,297 inha- 
bitants. It was incorporated in 1725, 
Huſbandry and the cutting and fellir.g 
lumber divide the attention of the in- 
habitants. 

MEw Hands, on the coaſt of the 
Spaniſh Main, in the Weſt- Indies, be- 
tween Cape Cameron, and Cape Gra- 
cias a Dios, lie acrols the entrance into 
the bay of Cotroe, or Crotoe. They 
are ſurrounded with rocks, and are very 
dangerous, eſpecially in caſe of hard 


guſts trom the N. and N. E. 


MExXICANO River, or Adayes, in 
Louiſiana, has a S. E. courſe and emp- 
ties into the gulf of Mexico, at Cabo du 
Nord; W. by S. of Aſcenſion bay, and 
E. by N. of the mouth of Trinity ri- 
ver. On its banks are rich ſilver mines: 
Fort Adayes ſtands on its north-eaſtern 
ide in about lat. 30. 31. north. 

MEXICO, a townſhip in Herkemer 

| county 


lakes *Petzuco and Chalco occupy a 


iſland in this lake. 
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county, New-York,” incorporated” in 
7596, lying on Canada and Wood 
. Creeks, and Oneida Like. 7 00 | 

' MEXICO, or Nero Spain, bounded: 
north by 'kmknown regions, eaſt by Eon-! 


inana and the gulf of Mexico, ſouth by 


the Iſthinnis of Darien, whieh ſeparates 
ir from Ferra Firma in South- America, 
weſt by the Pacific Oceun- Its length | 
is about 2, 100 miles; its breudth 16007 
ntukfec between lat. “9. and 40. north, 
and between long. 83. 8. and 125. 8. 
weft. This vast country is divided into 
OldiMexioo, which contains the audien- 
evsdf Galicia, Mexico, and Gautimala, 
hielt are fobd iw ided into 22 provinces, 
New: Mexico, divided iito two audien- 
ces, Nplehefra and Sonora ; and Cali- 


NM E X 
is various. Thie maritime putts are hot 
and for the mott part mviſt and unheal- 
thy. Lands, Which are very high, or 
very near to high mountains, which are 
| A covered with ſnow, are 
co „ Enn ' GI SL 51 4 4 
The mountains of Mexico abound 
mores of every kind of metal, and à 
great variety of foſſils. There are en- 
tire mountains of loadſtone, and among 


Teoiſtylan and Chilapan, in the country 
of the Gohuixcas. 1 
However plentifül and rich the min- 
eral Kingdom of Mexico may be, the 
vegetable Kingdom is {till more various 
and abundant. Dr, Hernandez deſcribes 
in his natural hittory, about 1, 200 me- 


ſornia, en the weft, à peninſula: The | dicinal plants, natives of that country. 


land is im great part. abrupt and moun- | The fruits of Mexico, are, pine-apples, 
plums, dates, water-melons, apples, 


tainous, covered with thick woods, and 

watere with large rivers: Some © 

theſe run intò the Gulf of Mexico, and 
others into the Pacific Ocean.” Among 
the firſt are Alvarado,  Coatzactialco; 
and Tabafco. Among the Jatter is the 
river Guadalaxaraor great river. There 
abe ſcveral lakes which'de hot leſs em- 
belliſn the country than give conve- 
nience to the commtrec of the ptople. 
The lakes of Nicaragua, Chappalan, and | 
Pataquaro, arc among the largeſt, The 


great part of the vale of Mexico, which 
is the feſt” tract of country in New- 
Spain. The waters of Chalco are fweet, 
thoſ o Tetzucbare brackiſh. A canal 
unites them. Phe lower lake (Tetzu- 
co) was formerly as much as 20 miles 
long and 17 road, and, lying at the 
bottom of the vale, is che refervoir of all 
the waters from the ſurrounding moun- 
tains.” The city of Mexico ſtands on an 


In this country are interſperſed many 
fountains of different qualities. I here 
are an infinity of nitrous, ſulphureous, 


vitriolic; and allumineus mineral waters; buüeks, wild- goats, badgers, pole-cats, 


ſome of which ſpring out ſo hot that in 


| peaches, quinces, apricots, pears, pome- 
granates, fips, black-cherries, walnuts, 
almonds, olives, chefnuts, and grapes. 
The cocoa-nut, vanilla; chia, preat-pep- 


per, tomati, the pepper of Tabaico, 


and cotton, are very common with the 
Mexicans- Wheat, barley, ap beans 
and rice have been ſuccefsfully cultiva- 


gums, oils or jutces, the country of Mex- 


ico is fingulatly fertile. OF quadfupeds, 


there have been' tranfported into” this 
country horſes, aſſes, bulls, MeePp goats, 
hogs, dogs and cats, which 

multiplied; - Of the ancient quadru- 


trom time inmnemorial have been in 


foxes, the common ſtags and white ſtags, 


wearles, martins, ſquirrels, rabb.ts, 


a ſhort time any kind of fruit or animal f hares, '6tters and rats. Their prodigi- 


ſoodis boiked in them. There are ulſo 


petrifying waters, with which they f many vikable qualities, have occaſioned 
ſome authors to oblerve, that, as Africa 


mike little white, frivoth ſtones, not 
diſpleaſing to the taſte ;' ſcrapings from 


lich taken in broth, or in gruel, made þ country of birds. It is ſaid there are 


of Indian corn, are moſt powerful dia- 


plioretits, and are uſed with remarkable 


ous number of birds, their variety, and 


is the country of bealls, ſo Mexico is the 


200 ſpecies peculiar to that kingdom. 
The civil government of Mexico is 


ſucceſs in various kinds of fevers, - | adminiſtered by tribunals called audi- 


The: climate of this extenſive-country + 


enèes. In theſe courts,” tlie viceroy 
| of 


others," one very conſiderable between 


ted in this country. With reſpect to 
plants which yield profitable reſins, 


1ave all 
peds, by which” is meant thoſe that 


that country, ſome are common to both 

the continents of Europe and America, 
ſome ptculiar to the new world, others 

natives only of the kingdom of Mexico. 
The ancient quadrupeds common to 
Mexico and the old continents, are, 
lions, tigers, wild- cats, bears, wolves, © 
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| of the king o Spain preſides. His em- 


ployment is the greateſt truſt and pow- 
10 mo tholic Majeſty has at his dit- 
Pola, amd is perhaps. the picheſt govern- 
ment entruſted to any ſuhjedt_ in the 
world. The viceroy continues in office 
three years. The clergy are. extremely | 
numerous in Mexico. The prieſts, | 
monks and nuns of all orders make a 
fifth of the white inhabitants, bath 
here and in other parts of Spaniſh Ame- 
rica. The empire of Mexico was ſub- 


dued by Cortez in 15217. 

Mexico, the capital of the above 
province, is the oldeſt city in America, 
of which we have any account; its 


foundation being dated as far back as 


1325. It is ſituated in the charming 


vale of Mexico, on ſeveral (mall iſlands, | 


in Lake Tetzcuco, in N. lat. 19. 26. 
and 103. 35. W. long. from Ferro. 
This vale is ſurrounded with lofty and 
verdant mountains, and formerly con- 
fained no leſs than 40 eminent cities, 
beſides villages and hamlets, Concern- 
ing the ancient population of this city 
there are various opinions. The hiſto- 
rians moſt to be. relied on ſay, that it 


was nearly nine miles in circumference ; 


and contained upwards of 60,000 houſes, 
containing each from 4 to 10 inhabi- 
tants. By a late accurate enumeration, 
made by the magiſtrates and prieſts, it 
appears tliat the preſent number of inha- 
bitants exceeds 200,000, The greateſt 
curioſity in the city of Mexico, is their 
floating gardens. When the Mexicans, 
about the year. 1325, were ſubdued by 
the Colhuan and Tepanecan nations, and 
confined to the ſmall iſlands in the lake, 


having no land to cultivate, they were 


taught by neceſſity to form moveable 
gardens, - which floated on the Jake, 
Their conſtruction is very ſimple. They 
take willows and the roots of marſh 
plants,, and other materials which are 
light, and twilt them together, and fo, 
firmly unite them as to form a fort of 
platform, which is capable of ſupport- 
ing the earth of the garden, Upon this 
toundation they lay the light buſhes 


Which float on the Jake, and over them 


ſpread ;the mud and dirt which they 
draw up from the bottom of the lake. 
Their regular figure is quadrangular ; 
their length and breadth yarious, but 
generally about $ rods long and 3 wide; 


Re” © 
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were the firſt, fields that the Mexicans 


owned, after the foundation of Mexico ; 
there they firſt cultivated the maize, 

reat-peppers and other plants neceſ- 

ary for their ſupport. From the in- 
duſtry of the people theſe fields ſoon 
became numerous. At preſent they 
cultivate flowers and every ſort of gar- 
den herbs upon them. Every day of 
the year at ſunriſe, innumerable veſſels 
or. boats, loaded with various kinds of 
flowers and herbs, which'are cultivated 


| tle hut to, ſhelter the cultivator and de- 
fend him from the rain or--the ſun. 
When the owner of a garden of the Cbi- 
nampa, as he is called? wiſhes to change 
his ſituation, to get out of a bad neigh- 
bourhood, or to come nearer to his fa- 
mily, he gets into his little boat, and by 
his own ſtrength alone, if the garden is 
ſmall, or with the aſſiſtance of others, if 
it is large, conducts it wherever he. 
pleaſes, with the little tree and hut upon: 
it. That part of the iſland where theſe 
floating gardens are, is a place of de- 
lighttul recreation, where the ſenſes re- 
ceive the higheſt poſſible gratification,» 
The buildings, which are of ſtone, are 
convenient; and the public edifices, eſ- 
pecially the churches, are magnificent; 
and the city has the appearance of im- 
menſe wealth. The trade of Mexico 


| 


4 


and their elevation from the ſurface of 
the water is leſs than a foot, These. 


- 


conkits of 3. great branches, which ex- 
tend over the whole world. It carries 
on a trafic with Europe, by La Vera 
Cruz, ſituated on the Gulf of Mexico, 
or North Sea; with the Eaſt-Indies, by 
Acapulco, on the South Sea, 210 miles 

65 W. of Mexico; and with South-A- 
merica, by the ſame port. Theſe two. 
ca-ports, Vera Cruz and Acapuico, are | 
admirably. well ſituated for the commer- 

cial purpoſes. to which they are applied. 


M xIco, Cuff of, is that part ot the 


North Atlantic otean, which, waſhes the 
8. and 8. W. coaſt of Florida, the ealt 
coaſt of Ne- Leon and New- Galicia, in, 
New Mexico, and the N. E. coaſt oft 
Old Mexico, or New-Spain, in N. Ame- 
rica. It is properly bounded on the N. 
by the Floridas, and on the 8. by the. 
Gulf of Darien, or perhaps ſtill more 
| properly 


10 
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perly by the N. W. point of the 


ſthmus of Darien, ſuppoſing a line to 
be drawn from one to the other. The 


Gult of Mexico is therefore to be con- 


ſidered as the weſtern part of the great 


gulf between the northern and ſouthern 


continents of America. This ſpacious 


gulf contains a great many iſlands of 


various extent and ſize; and it receives 
ſeveral great rivers, particularly the 
Miſhfippi, the N. river, and a multi- 
tude of others of comparatively leſs 
note. Its coaſts are fo irregular and in- 
dented, that its leſſer gulfs and bays are 
almoſt innumerable; the chief of theſe 
are the gult of Honduras, and Guana- 
Jos, and the bays of Campeachy, Palax- 
ay, and St. Louis. It is conjectured by 
fome to have been formerly land; and 
that the conſtant attrition of the waters 
in the Gulf Stream, has worn it to its 
preſent form. See Gulf Stream, and 
Gulf of Florida. 
Miami River, Little, in the N. W. 
Territory, has a ſouth-weſtern courſe, 
and empties into the Ohio, on the eaſt 
ſide of the town of Columbia, 20 miles 


eaſtward of the Great Miami, in a 
traight line, but 27 taking in the mean- 


ders of the Ohio. It is too ſmall for 
batteaux navigation. Its banks are 
good land, and ſo high as to prevent in 
common the overflowing of the water. 
At the diſtance of 3o miles from the 
Ohio, the Nliamies approximate each 
other within eight miles and a half, On 
this river arc {-veral ſalt ſprings. 

. Mrami River, Great, or Great Mi- 
neam:, called ailo Afſeremet, or Rocky 
river, in the N. W. Territory, has a 8. 
by W. courſe, and empties into the O- 
hio by a mouth 200 yards wide, 324 
miles from Big Bones, 154 miles from 
the Rapids, and 604 from the mouth of 
the Ohio. It is one of the moſt beauti- 
ful ftreams in the Territory, and is ſo 
clear and tranſparent, at its higheſt ſtate, 
that a pin nray very plainly be ſeen at its 
bottom. It has a very ſtony channel, 
a ſwitt ſtream, but no falls. At the 


Picque or Pickawee towns, above 75 


miles from its mouth, it is not above 30 
yards broad, yet loaded batteaux can aſ- 
cend 5o miles higher. The portage 
trom the navigable waters of its eaſtern 
branch to Sanduſky river is 9 miles, 
and from thoſe of its weſtern branch to 
the Miami of the Lakes, only five miles. 
It allo interloc: s with the Scioto. 


| 
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M1ami of the Lakes, a navigable ti. 
ver of the N. W. Territory, which falls 


into Lake Erie, at the 8. W. corner of 


the lake. A ſouthern branch of this ri. 
ver communicates with the Great Mi. 


ami, by a portage of 5 miles. This ri- 


ver is called by ſome writers Mawmee, 
alſo-Omee, and Manmick. See Terri- 
tory N. W. of the Ohio. 

M1amM1, a village on the Miami of 
the Lake near the Miami Fort. Large 
canoes can come from Quiatanon, a 


imall French ſettlement on the W. fide 


of the Wabaſh, 197 miles below the 
Miami Carrying-place, which laſt is 9 
miles from this village. 

Miamis, an Indian nation who inha- 
bit on the Miami river and the ſouth- 
ern ſide of Lake Michigan. They can 


raiſe about 300 warriors. In conſe- 


quence of lands ceded to the U. States 
by the treaty of Greenville, Auguſt zd, 
1795, government paid them a ſum in 
hand, and engaged to pay them annual- 


ly for ever, to the value of 1000 dollars 


in goods. 
Mrami1s Bay, at the mouth of the 


| Miami of the Lakes. 


MtaTa I/land, one of the Society Ifl- 
ands, in the S. Pacific ocean. S. lat. 
17. 52. W. long. 148. 6. 


M1CHAEL, St. or St. Miguel, a town 
in the province of Quito in Peru, and 


{aid to be the firſt town the Spaniards 
built in that country. It is of conſider- 
able ſize, ſtanding in a fruitful valley, 
about 20 leagues from the ſea. The in- 
habitants call it Chila. Another town, 
called St. Miguel, is the ſecond city in 
Tucumania, 20 leagues from St. Jago 
del Eſtero, on the road to Charcara or 
Potoſi, at the foot of a range of rugged 
mountains in a well watered place, ha- 
ving the river Quebrador on the one ſide, 
and ſeveral ſmall ſtreams on the other, 


5 or 6 leagues from it. The country 


produces all kinds of grain, plenty of 


grapes, cotton and flax, and yields ex- 
cellent paſturage. 


MICHAEL,'St. a town of N. Ameri- 
ca, in New-Spain, and in the piovince 
of Mechoacan. It is very populuus, 
and 100 miles from Mexico. N. lat. 
20. 35. W. long. 102. 55. 

MiCHaAEL's Bay, St. on the E. fide 
of the iſland of Barbadoes, in the Weſt- 
Indies; a little N. of Foul's Bay N. 
E. of which laſt bay are Cobler's Rocks, 
in the ſhape of a horn. 4 
| | MICHAEL 5 
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ton, and 21 S. E. of Annapolis. 


able lake, which is wholly within the 


10. and 45. 40. N. and between 84. 


_ loumthward, Puans, or Green Bay, which 


MIC . 


Michazr's Gulf, St. in the S8. E. 
part of Panama Bay, is formed by the 
outlet of St. Maria and other rivers that 
fall into it. 1 

M1CHAEL, St. or St. Miguel River, 
is alſo on the 8. coaſt of the iſthmus be 
tween N. and S. America, and on the 
N. Pacific ocean, and 18 leagues to the 
W. of Port Martin Lopez, and 3 E. ot 
Guihaltigue. It has 3 fathoins water 


at flood. Within the river to the N. E. 


is the n of St. Miguel, 
in the midſt f an open plain. 


MiCHAEL's Bay, St. in Terra Fir- 
ma, on the S. Sea. 5 | 
| MICHAEL'S, St. a pariſh in Charleſ- 
tan diſtrict, 8. Carolina. | 

MICHAEL'S, St. a town in Taibot 
county, Maryland, 8 miles W. of Eal- 


MICHAEL, St. or Fond des Negres, a 
town on the S. peninſula of St. Domingo 
ifland, 10 leagues N. E. of St. Louis. 


Micunican Lake, in the N. W. Ter- 


ritory, is the largeſt and moſt conſider- 
United States, and lies between iat. 42. 


30. and 87. 30. W. long. Its computed 
length is 280 miles from north to ſouth; 
its breadth from 60 to 70 miles, and its 
circumference nearly 600 miles; and 
contains, according to Mr. Hutchins, 
10,368,900 acres. It is navigable for 
thipping of any burden; and communi- 
cates with Lake Huron, at the north- 
caſtern part, through the Straits of 
Michillimakkinak. The ſtrait is 6 miles 
broad, and the fort of its name ſtands 
on an iſland at the mouth of the ſtrait. 


in this lake are ſeveral kinds of fith; 


particularly trout of an excellent quali- 
ty, weighing from 20 to 60 pounds; 
and ſome have been taken in the ſtrait 
which weighed 90 pounds. On the 


N. W. parts of this Jake, the waters puſh | 
through a narrow ſtrait, and branch out 


into two bays ; that to the northward is 
called Noquet's Bay, the other to the 


lat with the lake, forms a long penin- 
Zula, called Cape Townſend, or Vermil- 
tion Point. About 30 miles S. of Bay 
de Puans, is Lake Winnebago, which 


communicates with it: and a very ſhort 


portage interrupts the water communi- 
cation, ſouth-weſtward from Winne- 
bago Lake through Fox river, then 
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ſiſippĩ. Chicago river, alſo at the 8. W. 
extremity of Lake Michigan, furniſnes 


£ 


ſtraits of the ſame name. 
ille on which the village and the fort 


| 


| 


wy 


a communication interrupted by a ſtill 


ſhorter paſſage, with Illinois river. See 
all theſe places mentioned under their 
reſpective names. Lake Michigan re- 
ceives many ſmall rivers from the W. 
and E. fome 150 and even 250 yards 
broad at their mouths. See Grand, 
Maſlicon, Marame, St. Foſeph, &c. 
M1CHILLIMAKKINAK Straits, con- 
nect Lakes Michigan and Huron, in a 
N. E. and 8. W. courſe. 
MicHIILIMAKEKINAKk, an iſland, 
fort, and village on the S. W. fide of the 
The ſmall 


commanding the ſtrait, ſtand, is W. N. 
W. of White Wood Ifland, in Lake 
Huron. In addition to the lands round 
this poſt to which the Indian title had 
been extinguiſhed by the French and 
Britiſh governments, the Indians have 
ceded by the. treaty of Greenville, a 
tract of land on the main, to the north 


of the iſland on which the poſt of 
| Michultmakkinak ſtands, to meaſure 6 


miles on lakes Huron and Michigan, 
and to extend 3 miles back from the 


water of the lake or ſtrait, and alſo De 


Bois Blanc, or White Wood Ifland. 
This laſt was the voluntary gift of the 


| Chipewa nation. The iſland of Mich- 


illimakkinak is very barren, but, as it 


— 


is the grand rendezvous of the Indian 
traders, a conſiderable trade is carried 
on; and its very advantageous ſituation 


ſeems to enſure that it will be, at ſome 


f 


future period, a place of great commer- 
cial importance. It is within the line 
of the United States, and was lately de- 
livered up by the Britiſh. It is about 
200 miles N. N. W. from Detroit, and 
974 N. W. of Philadelphia. N. lat. 
45. 20. W. long. 84. 30. 
MI1CHILLIMAKKINAK, Little, a ri- 
ver in the N. W. Territory, which en- 
ters the ſouth-eaſtern fide ob Illinois ri- 
ver, by a mouth go yards wide, and has 
between 3o and 40 ſmall jiſlands at its 
mouth; which at a diſtance appear like 
a ſmall village. It runs & N. W. 
courſe, and is navigable about go miles. 
On its banks is plenty of good timber, 
viz. red and white cedar, pine, maple, 
walnut, &c. as alſo coal mines. Its 
mouth is 13 miles below the Old Piori- 
as Fort and village, on the cppeſite fide 


durongh Ooiſconſiu, into the river Mil 
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nois Lake, and 195 miles from the Miſ- 
ſiſippi. | | 


ICHIPICOTON, a river which emp- 
ties into Lake Superior, on the north- 
eaſt ſide of the lake. 
not far diftant from Mooſe river, a wa- 
ter of James's Bay it forms at its 
mouth a bay of its own name; and on 


It has its ſource 


the W. part of the bay, is a large iſland 


fo called, cloſe to the land, a ſmall ſtrait 
only ſeparates it from Otter's Head on 
the north. 

MicripicooToN Houſe, in Upper 
Canada, is fituated on the E. fide of the 
mouth of the above river, in lat. 47. 56. 


N. and belongs to the Hudſon Bay 


Company. 

Mi1cHiscovur is the Indian and preſent 
name of the moſt northerly river in Ver- 
mont. It riſes in Belvidere, and runs 
nearly north-eaſt until it has croſſed into 
Canada, where it runs ſome diſtance, it 
turns W. then ſoutherly, re-enters the 
State of Vermont in Richford, and emp- 

ties into Lake Champlain, at Michiſ- 
coui Bay at Highgate. It is navigable 
for the largeſt boats to the falls at Swan- 
town, 7 miles from its mouth. Mi— 
chiſcoui, La Moelle, and Onion rivers, 
are nearly of the ſame magnitude. 

| Micatiscovi Tongue or Bay, a long 
point of land which extends ſoutherly 
into Lake Champlain from the north- 
eaſt corner of the State of Vermont on 


the W. ſide of the bay of this name, 


and forms the townſhip of Allburgh. 

M1icKMaCK&s, an Ind ian nation which 
inhabit the country between the Shapo- 
dy Mountains, and the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence in Nova-Scotia, oppolite to St. 
John's Iſland. This nation convey their 
lentiments by hicroglyphics marked on 
the rind of the birch and on paper, 
which the Roman miſſionaries perfectly 
underſtand. Many of them reſide at 
the heads of the rivers, in King's and 
Hants counties. 

Micora Bay is ſituated on the S. W. 
coaſt of Mexico, or New-Spain, on the 
North Pacific Ocean. In ſome charts 
it is laid down in lat. 10. 15. N. and 
having Cape Blanco and Chira Iflaud 
for its ſouth- eaſt limit. 

M1DDLE BAxk, a fiſhing ground in 
the Atlantic Ocean, which lies from 
north-eaſt to ſouth-weſt, between St. 
Peter's Bank and that of Sable Iſland; 
and oppoſite to, and S. E. of Cape Bre- 
ton Id 


| 


nd, laid down in ſome charts be- | 


this manufacture. Here, an 


"MED 
| tween lat. 44. 32. and 45. 34. N. and 
between long 57. 37. and 59. 32. | 

M1DDLEBOROUGH, the Namaſtett 
of the ancient Indians, a townſhip in 
Plymouth county, Maſſachuſetts, bound- 
ed weſt by Freetown and Taunton, eaſt 
by Carver and Warham, and is 40 miles 
8. by E. of Boſton; was incorporated 
in 1669, and contains 4, 326 inhabitants. 
This town was formerly thickly inha- 
bited by Indian natives, governed by the 
noted ſachem Tiſpacan: there are now 
only 30 or 40 ſouls remaining, who, to 
ſupply their immediate neceſſities, make 
and ſell brooms and baſkets. The town 
is remarkable tor a large range of ponds, 
which produce ſeveraſ forts of fiſh, and 
large quantities of iron ore. The bot. 
tom ot Aſſowamſet Pond may be ſaid to 
be an entire mine ot iron ore. Men go 
out with boats, and uſe inſtruments like 
oyſter dredges, to get up the ore from 
the bottom of the pond. It is now ſo 
much exhauſted, that half a ton is 
thought a good day's work for one 
man ; but for a number of years one 
man could take up four times the quan- 


| fity. In an adjacent pond there is yet 


great plenty at 20 feet deep, as well as 
trom thoaler water. Great quantities 
of nails are made here. In winter, the 
tarmers and young men are employed in 
at Mil- 
ton in Norfolk county, the firſt rolling 
and ſlitting mills were erected about 40 
years ago, but were imperfect and un- 
productive, in compariſon with thoſe of 
the preſent time. The prints of naked 
hands and feet are to be ſeen on ſeveral 


rocks in this town, ſuppoſed to have 


been done by the Indians. Theſe are 
probably ſimilar to thoſe obſerved in 
the States of Tenneſſee and Virginia. 

MipDLEBOURG Key, a ſmall iflot 
ſeparated from St. Martin's in the Weſt- 
Indies on the N. E. 

{1DDLEBERG, a new town of New- 
York in $Schoharie co. incorporated in 
1797» 

MIDDLEBURY, a poſt-town of Ver- 
nont, and capital of Addiſon county. 
it is 33 miles N. by W. of Rutland, 15 
trom Vergennes, and 37 S. E. of Bur- 
lington. Here is a brewery upon a 
pretty large ſcale. The townſhip lies 
on the E. ſide of Otter Creek, and con- 
tains 395 inhabitants. | 

M1DDLE Cape is to the 8. W. of Cape 


Anthony, in Staten Land, on the _ 
5 ME 4 


; 
5 
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| MID | IV, a 
Le Maire, and the moſt weſterly point | that in the courſe of a year it reaches 
of that iſland; at the extremity. of S. either extreme: 929 may be conſidered 
America. 5 as the extreme ſummer heat, and 5 or 
MI1DDLEFIELD, a townſhip in Hamp- 6 below oo, as that of the winter cold: 
ſhire county, Maſſachuſetts, 30 miles | In the winter of 1796 97, it ſunk to 
N. W. of Springfield, and 125 miles 11 below o. The foil is various, in 
weſterly of Boſton. It was incorporated | ſome parts of rich, black loam, and in 
in 1783, and contains 608 inhabitants. others it is light and ſandy, It pro- 
 MIDDLEKOOK, a village in New- || duces the timber, grain and fruit which | 
Jerſey, 8 miles W. of Brunſwick, on | are common throughout the State, either 
the croſs poſt-road from Brunſwick to | by natural growth or cultivation. 
Flemington, and on the N. bank of Ra- | MIDDLESEX, a maritime county of 
riton river. 5 | Connecticut, bounded north by Hartford 
MiDDLE Hands or Ilbas de en Medio, | county, ſouth by Long-Ifland Sound, 
on the W. coaſt of New-Mexico, and | eaſt by New-London county, and weſt" 
are between the iſlands of Chira and St. | by New-Haven. Its greateſt length is 
Luke. They are in the North Pacific | about 3o miles, and its greateſt breadth 
ocean, in lat. 9. 30. N. There is only | 19 miles. It is divided into 6 town 
trom 6 to 7 fathoms from Chira to thele | ſhips, containing 18,855 inhabitants, of 
iſſands, and all veſſels ſhould keep nearer | whom 221 are ſlaves, Connecticut ri- 
to them than to the main. i | yer runs the whole length of the county, 
MipDLEBURG, or Ecoa, the moſt | and on the ſtreams which flow into it 
ſoutherly of all the Friendly Iflands, in | are a number of mills. Middleton is 
the ſouth Pacific Ocean; and is about | the chief town. | 
10 leagues in circuit. 3 MipbrskEx, a county of New- Jerſey, - 
M1DDLESEX, a county of Maſlachu- | bounded north by Eſſex, N. W. and 
ſetts, bounded north by the State of | W. by Somerſet, S. W. by Burlington, 
New-Hampſhire, E. by Eſſex county, 8. E. by Monmouth, eaſt by Rariton 
8. by Suffolk, and W. by Worceſter Bay and part of Staten, Iſland, It con- 
county. Its figure is nearly equal to a | tains 15,956 inhabitants, including 
ſquare of 40 * on a ſide; its greateſt | r, 318 ſlaves. From the mouth of Rari- 
length, being 52, and. its greateſt breadth | ton river up to Brunſwick, the land on 
42 miles. It has 42 townſhips, which | both ſides is generally good, both for 
contain 42, 737 inhabitants. The reli- | paſturage and tillage, producing conſi- 
gious ſocieties are 55 of Congregational- derable quantities of every kind of grain 
ſts, 6 of Baptiſts, and ſome Preſbyte- | and hay. Chief town New. Brunſwick. 
rians., It was. made a county in 2643. { MIDDLESEX, a county of Virginia, 
It is watered by five principal rivers, | on the ſouth fide of Rappahannock ti- 
Merrimack, Charles, Concord, Naſhua, | ver, on Cheſapeak Bay. It is about 35 
and Myſtick; beſides ſmaller ſtreams. | miles in length, and 7 in breadth, con- 
The chief towns are Charleftown, Cam- | taining 4, 140 inhabitants, ineluding 
bride, and Concord. Charleſtown is | 2, 558 ſlaves. Urbanna is the chief town. 
the only ſea-port in he county; Con- MI DDTESEx, a townſhip in Chitten- 
cord is the moſt reſpectable inland town, | don county, Vermont, on the north-eaſt 
and is near the centre of the county, | fide of Onion river. It contains 60 in- 
being 20 miles N. W. of Boſton. There | habitants. | . 4 
are in the county 24 fulling-mills, about MiDDLESEX Canal (Maſſachuſetts) 
70 tan-yards, 4 paper-mills, 2 ſnuff- | it is expected will be of great import- 
mills, 6 diſtilleries, and about 20 pot and | ance to the States of Maſſachuſetts 'and - 
pearl aſh houſes. The ſouthern and | New-Hampſhire. It is now opening at 
northern ſides of the county are hilly, but | a vaſt expence by an incorporated com- 
not mountainous, few of the hills ex- pany. The deſign is to open a water: 
ceeding 100 feet in height, and are co- | communication from the waters of Mer- 
vered with wood, or cultivated quite to | rimack river at Chelmsford to the har- - +: 
their ſummits. The air is generally | bour of Boſton. The route of the canal 
ſerene, and the temperature mild. The | will be ſoutherly through the eaſt parts 
extreme variation of Farenheit's ther- | of Chelmsford, and Billerica, the weſt 
mometer, may be conſidered as 1009 in _ of Wilmington, and the middle f 
year; but it is in very few inſtances, — where it comes to ſome _ 
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from which the waters run by Myſtick 
river into Boſton harbour. The diſ- 
tance from the Merrimack to theſe 
ponds will be 17 miles. The canal will, 
without meeting with any large hills or 
deep vallies, be ſtraighter than the coun- 
try road near it. The diſtance from the 
Merrimack to Medford, as the canal 
will be made, is 27, and to Boſton, 31 
miles. The canal is to be 24 feet wide 
at the bottom, and 32 at the top, and 6 
feet deep. The boats are to be 12 feet 
wide and 70 feet long. The toll is to 
be 6 cents a mile for every ton weight 
which ſhall paſs, beſides pay fer their 
boats and labour. 

M1DDLE STATES, one of the Grand 


Diviſions of the United States, (ſo de- 


nominated in reference to the northern 
and ſouthern States) comprehending the 
States of New-York, New- Jerſey, Penn- 
ſylvania, Delaware, and the Territory 
N. W. of the Ohio. 

MIDDLETON, an interior townſhip in 
Eſſex county, Maſſachuſetts, 28 miles 
northerly of Boſton. It was incorporated 
in 1728, and contains 682 inhabitants. 
. MIiDDLETON, a city and poſt-town 
of Connecticut, and the capital of Mid- 
dleſex county, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
weſtern bank of Connecticut river, 31 
miles from its mouth at Saybrook Bar, 
according to the courſe of the river; 14 
miles S. of Hartford, 26 N. by E. of 
New - Haven, 40 N. W. by W. of New- 
London, and 209 N. E. of Philadelphia. 
Its public buildings are, a Congrega- 
tional church, an Epiſcopalian church, 
a court-houſe and naval- office. It con- 
tains about 300 houſes, and carries on 
a conſiderable trade. Here the river has 
10 feet water at full tides. N. lat 41. 
35. W. long. 77. 12. This place was 
called Mattabeſick, by the Indians, and 
was ſettled in 1650 or 1651. Two 
miles from the city is a lead mine which 
was wrought during the war, and was 
productive; but it is too expenſive to he 
worked in time of peace. 

' MIDDLETOWN, a townfhip in Straf- 
ford county, New-Hampſhire; about 
40 miles N. by N. W. of Portimouth. 
It was incorporated in 1778, and con- 
tains 617 inhabitants. | 5 

MIDDLETOWN, a townſhip in Rut- 
land co. Vermont, It contains 699 in 
habitants, and is 39 miles north of Ben- 
ningion. | 


M 1D 
' Iſland, New-York State ; 12 miles from 
Smithtown, and 13 from Bridgehamp- 
ton. 

MIDDLETOWN, a townſhip in Ulfter 
county, New-York, erected from Ro- 
cheſter, and Woodftcck in 1789, and 
contains 1,019 inhabitants, including 6 
ſlaves. In 1796 there were 135 of the 
inhabitants entitled to be electors. 

M1iDDLETOWN, a townthip in New- 

port county, Rhode-Iſland State, con- 
tains $40 inhabitants, including 15 
ſlaves. In this town which is on the 
ifland which gives name to the State, 
and about 2 miles from Newport is the 
large and curious cavity, in the rocks, 
called Purgatory. 
MIDDLETOWN, a ſmall poſt- town 
in Newcattle county, Delaware, lies on 
Apoquinimy Creek, 21 miles S. S. W. 
ot Wilmington, and 49. S. W. of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

M1DDLETOWN, in Monmouth coun- 
ty, New-Jerſey, a townſhip which con- 
tains two places of Worſhip, one tor 
Baptiſts and one for the Dutch Reform- 
ed church, and 3, 226 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 491 flaves. The centre of the 
townſhip is 50 miles E. by N. of Tren- 
ton, and 30 S. W. by 8. of New-York 
city. The light-houſe built by the ci- 
tizens of New-York on the point of 
Sandy Hook, is in this townſhip. The 
high lands of Naveſink, are on the ſea- 
coaſt, near Sandy Hook, They are 
600 feet above the ſurface of the water, 
and are the lands grit diſcovered by ma- 
riners on this part of the coaſt. 

MipDLETOWN Point, in the above 
townſhip, lies on the S. W. fide of the 
bay within Sandy Hook, 9 miles E. by 

N. of Spotſwood, and 14 north-wett of _ 
Shrewſbury. A poſt-office is kept here. 

MIDDLETOWN, a flouriſhing town in 
Dauphin county, Pennſylvania, ſituated 
on the N. W. fide of Swatara creek, 
which empties into the Suſquehannah, 
2 miles below. It contains a German 
church and above 100 houſes, and car- 
ries on a briſk trade with the farmers in 
the vicinity. It is eflimated that above 

200,000 buſhels of wheat are brought 
down thele rivers annually to the land- 
ing place, 2 miles from the town. Con- 
tiguous to the town is an excellent mer- 
chant mill, ſupplied with a conftant 
ſtream, by a canal cut from the Swata- 
ra. It is 6 mills S. of Hummelſton, and 


* 


M1DDLETOWN, a village on Long- | 


62 W. by N. of Philadelphia. N. lat. 
| 40. 
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40. 12. W. long. 76. 44. There are 


alſo other townſhips of this name in the 
State; the one in Delaware county, the 
other in that of Cumberland. 

MIDDLETOWN, in Frederick coun- 
ty, Maryland, lies nearly 8 miles W. 
N. W. of Frederickftown. | 

MIDDLETOWN, in Dorcheſter coun- 
ty, Maryland, is about 5 miles N. of 
the Cedar Landing Place, on Tranl- 
quaking Creek; 7 weſterly of Vienna, 
and 83 N. W. of Cambridge. | 

Mipway, a village in Liberty coun- 
ty, Georgia, 30 miles S. of Savannah, 
and io miles N. W. of r Its 
inhabitants are Congregationaliſts, and 
are the deſcendants of emigrants from 
Dorcheſter near Boſton, in New. Eng- 
land, who migrated as early as 1700. 

Mͤipwax, a townſhip in Rutland 
county, Vermont, eaſt of and adjoining 
Rutland. | 

Mr, a county of Pennſylvania, 
ſurrounded by Lycoming, Franklin, 
Cumberland, Northumberland, Dau- 
phin, and Huntingdon counties. Tt con- 
tains 1,851 ſquare miles 1,184,960 
acres, and is divided into 8 townſhips. 
The mountains in this county abound 
with iron ore, for the manufacturing of 
which, ſeveral forges have been ereCted. 
It is well watered by the Juniatta, and 
cther ſtreams which empty into the Suſ- 
quchannah. Chief town, Lewiſtown. 

MIFFLIN, a ſmall town lately laid 
out in the above county, on the eaſt ſide 
of the Juniatta; 12 miles eaſt of Lewil- 
town, and 138 from Philadelphia. 

M1FFLIN, Fort, in Pennſylvania, is 
ſituated on a ſmall iſland, at the mouth 
of Schuylkill river, about 6 miles ſouth 
of Philadelphia. 520 

MiLIELp, in Grafton county, New- 
_ Hamplhire, ſettled 1774. 

M1LFORD, a townſhip in Mifflin 
county, Pennſylvania. 

MiLFORD, a poſt-town of the State 
of Delaware, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
north ſide of Muſpilion Creek, about 12 
miles weſt of its mouth in Delaware 
Bay, 19 8. by E. of Dover, 7 ſouth of 
Frederica, and 95. 8. by W. of Phila- 
delphia. It contains nearly 100 houſes, 
all built ſince the war; except one. 
The inhabitants are Epiſcopalians, 

uakers and Methodiſts. 

ILFORD, a town of Northampton 
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lofty ſituation, at Well's Ferry, 120 
miles above Philadelphia. In front of 
the town, which contains as yet only a 
tew houſes, the river forms a cove well 
fitted for ſheltering boats and lumber in 
ſtorms, or freſhes in the river. A ſaw- 
mill and paper-mill have been erected 
here; the latter belongs to Mr. Biddis, 
who has diſcovered the method of ma- 
king paper and paſte-board, by ſubſti- 
tuting a large proportion of ſaw-duſt in 
the compoſition. | 
MILFORD, a poſt-town of Connecti- 
cut, on Long-Ifland found, and in New- 
Haven county, 13 miles S. W. of New. 


mouth of the creek on which it ſtands 
has 3 fathoms water. This town was 


called Vopovua⁴ge by the Indians, and 


was lettled in 1638. It contains an E- 
piſcopal church, and 2 Congregational 


| churches. _ Ee 
MI1LFORD Haven, a deep bay on the 


coaſt of Nova Scotia, to the S. W. 
round the point of the ſtrait of Canſo. 
It receives ſeveral rivers from the N. 
W. and S. W. 

MILITARY Town/kips, in the State 
of New-York. The legiſlature of the 
State granted one million and a half 
acres of land, as a gratuity to the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers oi the line of this State. 
This tract, forming the new county of 
Onondago, is bounden W. by the eaſt 
ſhore of the Seneca Lake, and the Maſ- 
ſachuſetts lands in the new county of 
Ontario; N. by the part of Lake Onta- 
rio near Fort Oſwego; S. by a ridge of 
the Alleghany Mountains and the Penn- 
iylvania line; and E. by the Tuſcarora 
Creek (which falls nearly into the mid- 


dle of the Oneida Lake) and that part 


of what was formerly Montgomery coun- 
ty, which has been ſettling by the New- 
England people very rapidly ſince the 
peace. This pleaſant county is divided 
into 25 townſhips of 60,000 acres each, 
which are again ſubdivided into 100 
convenient farms, of 600 acres _— 
in the whole 2,500 farms. This tra 
is well watered by a multitude of ſmall 
lakes and rivers. | 

The reſerved lands emboſomed in this 
tract are as follow: a tract about 171 
miles long, and 10 broad, including 
the northern part of the Jake Cayuga, 
which lies in the centre of it, to the 
Cayuga Indians. The Indians have 


county, X r lately laid out on 
dhe N. W. fide of the Delaware, on a 


a village on cach ſide of the lake; and 
X2 25 tne 


Haven, and eaſt of Stratford. The 
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the ferry at the north end lies in lat. 42. 
54. 14. north. Connoga Caſtle is about 
3 miles ſouth of the terry, on the eaſt 
fide of Lake Cayuga. The Onondago 
Reſervation is uniformly 11 miles long, 


and 9 broad; bounded north by the 


Public Reſervation, and part of the 
townſhips of Manlius and Camillus ; 
A very ſmall part of the ſouth end. of 
Salt Lake is within the Reſervation. 
The Salt Spring, and the Salt Lake, 
with a ſmall portion of ground on each 
ſide is reſerved by the State; its great- 
eſt length is 6E miles, and the greateſt 
breadth of the Reſervation 34. 

MILLER, Fort, is on the E. fide of 
Hudſon's river, 4» miles north of Al- 
bany, conſiſting of rapids in the river, 
and ſeverai mills thereon. It is ſo call- 
ed from a little mud fort formerly built 
there againſt the Indians. 


M1!.LER'S, or Payquage, a river of 


Maſſachuſetts, which runs W. by 8. 
and falls into Connecticut river, be- 
tween Northfield and Montague. It is 
a beautiful ſtream, though in ſome pla- 
ces very rapid. Its chief ſource is in 
Monomenock pond in Rindge, New- 
Hampſhire, and partly in Winchendon ; 
the other in Naukheag pond in Aſn- 
burnham. Theſe with various ſtreams 
unite in Winchendon, and form Mil. 
ler's river. 5 | 
MILLERS, a ſettlement in Kentucky, 
on a branch of Licking river, 32 miles 
north-eaſt of Lexington. 
MiLLER“'s Falls. See South Hadley. 
MiLLER's-TowN, in Northampton 
county, Pennſylvania, is pleaſantly ſitu- 


ated on a branch of Little Lehigh river; 


26 miles 8. W. of Eaſton, and 47 N. 
W. by N. of Philadelphia. It contains 
about 40 houſes. 

MILLER's-T own. See Anville. 

MILLER's-T own, a ſmall town in 
Shenandoah county, Virginia, 32 miles 
ſouth of Wincheſter. Two or three 
miles from this place is the narrow paſs, 
formed by the Shenandoah river on one 
kde, and a ſmall brook on the other. 
It is about a rod and a half wide, and 
2 or 3 long; oneach ſide is a bank of 
about 100 feet high. 

MiLL and, near the N. W. end 
of Hudſon's Straits; N. N. W. of Not- 
tingham Iſland, and S. by E. of Cape 
Comfort, but nearer to the latter. N. 
lat. 64. 36. W. long. 80. 30. 

MILL Hand, a ſmall iſland in that 


MTN = 
branch of Chignecto Bay which rung 
up due north, whilſt the Bay particu- 


larly fo called, runs in north-eaſt, It 


is nearly due weſt 4 miles from the 
neareſt point of land. I 
- MiLLsSTORE, a ſouth branch of Ra- 
riton river, in New- Jerſey. | 
MILLSTONE, a pleaſant rural vil- 
jage, ſituated on the river of its name, 
14 miles N. of Princeton, in New. Jer- 
ſey, containing the ſeat of General Fre- 
linghuyſon, and formerly the county 
town of Somerſet. | 
M1ILLTOWN, in the State of Dela- 
ware, two miles from Wilmington. 
M1LL.Town, in Northumberland 
county, Pennſylvania, on the E. fide of 
the W. branch of Suſquehannah river, 
containing about 60 houles, and 14 miles 
N. by W. of Sunbury. | 855 
MILro, a townſhip in Chittenden 
county, Vermont, ſituated on the eaſt 
ſide of Lake Champlain, oppoſite to 
South Hero Iſland. It is divided into 
nearly equal parts by La Moille river, 
which empties into the lake in Colcheſ- 
ter, near the S. line of Milton, 
townſhip contains 282 inhabitants. 
MILTON, the Uncataqurſſett, or Un- 
quety of the Ancient Indians, a townſhip 
in Norfolk county, Maſſachuſetts ; ad- 
joining to Dorcheſter, from which it 1s 


| partly ſeparated by Naponſet river, 


noted for the excellent quality of its 
water. It is 7 miles S. of Boſton, and 
contains 1039 inhabitants; 3 paper- 
mills, and a chocolate-mill. It was in- 
corporated in 1662. Milton hill affords 
one of the fineſt proſpects in America. 

MILTON, a townſhip in the new coun- 
ty of Saratoga in New-York. By the 
State cenſus of 1796, there were 301 of 
the inhabitants who were electors. 

MILTON, a military townſhip in 
Onondago county, New-York, ſituated 
on the N. E. ſide of Cayuga Lake, near 
its ſouthern extremity ; 40 miles N. of 
Tioga river, and 21 8. by E. of the 
ferry on the N. end of Cayuga Lake. 
It was incorporated in 1794. Ie 
State cenſus of 1796, 181 of its inhabi- 
tants were electors. 


county, Virginia, ſituated On the 8. W. 
ſide of the Rivanna, about 30 miles N. 
W. by W. of Richmond. It has about 
20 houſes and a warehouſe for the in- 
ſpection of tobacco. 


| Minas, Bafin of, or Les Mines Boy: 


ſome- 


The 


By the 


MILTON, a ſmall town in Albemarle 
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Jometimes alſo called Le Grand Praye; 
is a gulf on the 8. E. fide of the Bay of 
Fundy, into which its waters pals by a 
narrow ſtrait, and ſet up into Nova-Sco- 
tia in an E. and S. direction. It is a- 


bout 30 leagues from the entrance of 


Annapolis, and 10 from the botton: of 


Bedford Bay. It is 12 leagues in 
length, and three in breadth, See Baſin 


of Minas, 


Minas, or De las Minas Hill, is the 
middlemoſt of the three hills, deſcribed 
as marks within land for Bonaventura 


Bay and river, on the coaſt of Peru, in 


8. America: theſe are S. of Panama 


Bay, and in N. lat. 3. 20. W. long. 


75. 18, 3 ; 
Mine au FER, or Iron Mines, on 


the E. fide of Miſſiſippi river, is 674 
miles N. by E. of Chickaſaw river, and 
15 S. by E. of the Ohio. Here the land 
is nearly ſimilar in quality to that bor- 


dering on the Chickaſaw river, inter- 


ſperſed with gradual riſings or ſmall emi- 
nences. There was a poſt at this place, 
near the former 8. boundary of Virginia. 
MiNEHEAD, a townſhip in Eſſex 
county, Vermont, on Connekticut river. 
MincGun Hands, on the N. fide of 


the mouth of the river St. Lawrence. 


They have the iſland Anticoſti S. diſtant 
10 leagues. N. lat. 50. 15. W. long. 
63. 25. s | 
Minco-Town, an Indian town on 
the W. bank of the Ohio river, 86 miles 
N. E. of Will's-Town, by the Indian 
Path, and 40 ſouth-weſterly of Pittſ- 
burg. It ſtands a few miles up a ſmall 


creek, where there are ſprings that yield 


the petral, a bituminous liquid. 
MinGoes, an Indian nation who in- 


| habit near the ſouthern branch of the 
Sciota river. Warriors, 50. 


Mixisixk, a village in New- Jerſey, 


on the N. W. corner of the State, and 


on the weſtern fide of Delaware river; 
about 5 miles below Montague, and 57 
N. W. of Brunſwick. 

Mixtsixk, a townſhip in Orange 
county, New-York, bounded eaſterly 
by the Wallkill, and ſoutherly by the 
State of New- Jerſey. It contains 2,215 
inhabitants; of whom 320 are entitled 
to be electors, and 51 are ſlaves. 

MiqQueLoN, a ſmall deſert ifland, 
8 miles S. W. of Cape May in New- 


foundland Iſland. It is the moſt weſter- | 


ly of what have been called the 3 iſlands 


ef St, Pierre, or St. Peter, and is not fo 
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high as the other two; but its ſoil is 


three-fourths of a league in length. 
There is a paſſage or channel from the 


iſland inte Fortune Bay on the S. coaſt 
of Newfoundland. N. Jat. 47. 4. W. 
long. 55. 55. It is ſometimes called 
Maguelon. 

MIRACOANE, a town on the N. fide 
of the ſouth peninſula of the iſland of 
St. Domingo, and S. ſide of the Bight 
of Leogane, at the head of a bay of its 
name. It is on the road from Jeremie 
to Port au Prince, about 31 leagues E. 


by S. of the former, and 23 W. by 8. 
of the latter. N. lat. 18. 27. 


MiRAMICHI, or Mirachi, a port, bay 
and river on the N. E. coaſt of New- 
Brunſwick, The port is at the mouth 
of the river. The entrance into the bay 
is very wide; it has Point Portage for 


its northern entrance, and its ſouthern 


hide is formed by Eſcuminax point, 
which is 53 miles N. E, of Shediac har- 


bour, and 34 S. E. of the mouth of 


Nippiſighit river, which empties into 
Chaleur bay. There is a ſalmon fiſhery 
in Miramachi river. 

MiRay Bay, on the coaſt of the 
iſland of Cape Breton, is to the S. from 
Morienne Bay. Large veſſels may go 
up 6 leagues, and have good anchorage, 
and lie ſecure from all winds. N. lat. 


46. 5. W. long. 59. 49. 


MiREBAL AIs, an interior town in the 
French part of the iſland of St. Domin- 
o, ſituated nearly 12 leagues N. of 
Port au Prince, on the road from that 
city to Varettes; from which laſt it is 
14 leagues ſouth-eaſt. 
MiscoTHINS, a ſmall tribe of In- 
dians who inhabit between Lake Michi- 
gan and the Miſſiſippi. 
Miscou, or Miſco, an iſland which 
forms the S. ſide of the entrance of Cha- 
leur Bay, and is now called Muſcow Iſl- 


: leagues in length, and in ſome parts 
near a league wide, ſeparates it from the 
N. E. coaſt of New-Brunſwick. It a- 
bounds with ſalt marſh hay. 

Mis ERx, an iſle between Salem and 
Cape Ann in Maſſachuſetts. 


ſide of Chaleur Bay, at its mouth. 
Mis sIN ABE Lake is ſituated in the 
north part of North-America, in lat. 48. 


29. 42. N. and long. 84. 2. 42. W. 
— * 
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very indifferent, and it is not more than 


weſtward along by the N. end of this 


and. The gut of Chepayan, about 2 or 


Misko, an iſland on the ſouth-weſt 
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MrsSS1NABE Houſe is ſituated on the 
eaſt ſide of Mooſe river, 8 miles from 
Miſſinabe lake, and 80 W. by S. of 
Frederick Houle ; and is a ſtation be- 
Jonging to the - Hudſon Bay Com- 
pany. 

MisS1QUASH River. Nova-Scotia 
and New. Brunſwick provinces are ſe- 
parated by the ſcveral windings of this 
river, from its confluence with Beau 
Baſin (at the head of ChigneQo chan. 
nel) to its riſe or main ſource; and from 
thence by a due eaſt line to the bay of 
Verte, in the ſtraits of Northumberland. 
See New- Brunſwick. | 

 Missisc ul. See Michiſcouie. 

- Miss1s1PPp1 River. This noble ri- 
yer, which, with its eaſtern branches, 
waters five eighths of the United States, 
ſorms their weſtern boundary, and ſe- 
parates them from the Spaniſh Province 
of Louiſiana and the Indian country. 
Its ſources have never been explored ; 
of courle its length is unknown, It is 
conjectured, h wever, to be upwards of 
3,000 miles long. The tributary 
ſtreams which fall into it from the weſt 
and eaſt, are numerous, the largeſt of 
which are the Miſſouri from the weſt, 
and the Illinois, Ohio, and Tenneſſec 
from the eaſt. The country on both 
ſides of the Miſſiſippi, and on its tribu- 


tary ſtreams, is equal in goodneſs to any 


in N. America, This river is navigable 
to St. Anthony's Falls without any ob- 


ſtruction, and ſome travellers de cribe 


it as navigable above them. On both 
ſides of this river are ſalt ſpi ings or licks, 
which produce excellent ſalt; and on its 
branches are innumerable ſuch ſprings. 
Beſides the coal mines in the upper 
parts. of the Ohio country, there are 
great quantities of coal on the upper 
branches of this river. Some account 
of the valuable productions on th. banks 
of this majeſtic river, and the lands 
which its branches water, will be ſeen 
under the deſcription of Louiſiana, 


Weſt-t lorida, Tenneſſee, Georgia, &c.. 


&c. An ifland of conſiderable fize is 
formed by its mouths, beſides many 
ſmaller iſles. Theſe mouths are ſitu— 
ated betw-en the latitude of 29. and 


30. N. and between the longitude of 


3% and go. W. =» | 
Mr1$S$S0UR1 River, in Louiſiana, falls 
into the Miſſiſippi from the weſtward, 


13 miles below the mouth of tne IIli- 


nois, 195 above the mouth of the Oh.o, | M1STINSINS, an Indian nation who 


MIS 
and about 1160 miles from the Balize, or 
mouths of the Miſſiſippi in the gulf of 
Mexico. We have not ſufficient know- 
ledge of this river to give any correct ac- 


count of the extent of its navigation. In 
Capt. Hutchins's map, it is faid to be 


navigable 1300 miles. Late traveilers 
up this river, (among whom, is a French 
gentleman, a general officer, who has 
made a map of his expedition) repreſent. 
that the progreſs of ſettlement by the 
Spaniards on the S. and W. and by the 
Engliſh on the N. and E. of the Mil- 
ſouri, is aſtoniſhing. People of both 
theſe nations have trading houſes 600 or 
700 miles up this river. A Mr. 
M'Kenzie has performed a tour from 
Montreal to the South Sea; and it ap- 
pears by his map that by ſhort portages, 
and theſe not very numerous, there is a 


water communication, without great in- 


terruption, from the Upper Lakes to 

Nootka Sound, or its neighbourhood. 
MrsSOURIS, one of the Indian na- 

tions who inhabit the banks of the above 


river, having, it is ſaid, 1500 warriors. 


MisrAkE Bay, a large bay on the 
welt fide of the entrance of Davis's 
Straits, and to the north of Hudſon's 
Straits; from which it is ſeparated by 
a peninſula of the north main on the W. 
and Reſolution Iſland on the ſouth. It 
is to the N. E. of Nieva Ifland, and N. 
W. of Cape Elizabeth. | 

MISTAKEN Cape, the ſouth point of 
the eaſternmoſt of the Hermit's Iſlands, 
is about 3 leagues E. N. E. from Cape 
Horn, at the extremity of S. America. 
Between theſe, it is ſuppoſed, there is a 
paſſage into Naſſau Bay. 


MISTAKEN Paint, to the weſtward. 


of Cape Race, at the S. E. point of the 
Iſland of Newfoundland, and to the 
eaſtward of Cape Pine, is ſo called be- 
cauſe it has been frequently miſtaken 
by ſeamen for Cape Race when they 
firſt make the iſland from the ſouth- 
ward, though it is 2 leagues W. N. W. 
. | 
MisTic, or Myſtic, a ſhort river 


which falls into the north ſide of Boſ- 


ton harbour, by a broad mouth on the 
eaſt ſide of the peninſula of Charleſtown. 
It is navigable for {loops 4 miles to the 
induſtrious t»wn of Medford ; and is 
croſſed a mile above its mouth, by a 
bridge 130 rods in length, through 
which veſlels paſs by means of a draw. 
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inhabit on the ſouthern ſide of the lake 
of the ſame name in Lower Canada. 

M1sT1SSINNY Lake, in Canada, on 
the S. E. fide of which is a Canadian 
Houſe, or ſtation for trade. 

MITCHELL'S Eddy, the firſt falls of 
Merrimack river, 20 miles froms its 
mouth, and $ above the new bridge 
which connects Haverhill with Brad- 
ford. Thus far it is navigable tor ſhips 
of burden. 


-MIiTCHIGAMAS, an Indian nation, | 
who with. the Piorias inhabit near the 
ſettlements in the Illinois country. See | 


Pioria t. A 


MoAXaGEs Iſlands, on the N. coaſt of |. 


8: America, in the entrance of the Gulf 


of Venezuela. They extend from N. 
to S. and lie weſt of the Ifl.nd of Aru- 


ba; ar: 8 or in number, and all, ex- 
cept one, low, flat and full of trees. 
The {outhernmott is the largeſt. 
MoBILE, a large navigable river, 
formed by two main branches the Aia- 
hama, and Tombeck bee, in the ſouth- 
weſtern part of Georgia, juſt below a 
conſiderable ifland, the louth point of 
which is in abou lat. 31. 26. N and 
long. 87. 55. W. Thence purſuing a 
ſouth courſe into Weſt- Florida, the con- 
fluent ſtream enters the Gult f Mexico, 
at Mobile Point in lat. 30. 7. N 11 
leagues below the town of Mobile. Large 
veſſels cannot go within 7 miles of the 
town. T he- breadth of the bay is in ge- 
neral about 3 or 4 leagues. Vaſt num- 
bers of large alligators baſk on the ſhores, 


as well as ſwim in the rivers and lagoons. 


See Georgia, Alabama, Tombeckbee, &c. 
From the north-eaſtern ſource of the 


waters of the Alabama to Mobile Point, 


at the mouth of Mobile Bay, is, accord- 
ing to the beſt maps, about 460 miles: 


large boats can navigate 350 miles, and 


canoes much tarther. 


MoBlLE, a city of Weſt-Florida, 


formerly of conſiderable ſplendor and 
importance, but now in a ſtate of decline. 


It is pretty regular, of an oblong figure, 


and ſituated on the W. bank of the river. 
The Bay of Mobile terminates a little 
to the north-eaſtward of the town, in a 
number or marſhes and lagoons ; which 
ſubje& the people to fevers and agues 
in the hot ſeaſon. It is 33 miles north 


of Mobile Point, about 40 below the 


junction of the two principal branches 
of Mobile river, and 30 W. N. W. of 
Penlacola, There are many very elegant 
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houſes here, inhabited by French, Eng- 


liſh, Scotch, and Iriſh. Fort Conde, 


which ſtands very near the bay, to- 


wards the lower end of the town, is a 
regular fortreſs of brick; and there is a 


neat ſquare of harracks for the officers - 


and foldiers. Mobile, when in poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Britiſh, ſent yearly to Lon- 
don ſkins and furs to the value of trom 
12 to £15,000 ſterling. It ſurrendered 
to the Spaniſh forces in 1780. : 

MoBJjack Bay, ſets up N. W. from 
Chelapeak Bay, into Glouceſter county, 
Virginia, on the N. fide of York river. 

Mocoa, a city of Terra Firma, S. 


America, ſituated at the main ſource of 


Oronoko river, there called Inirchia. 
Mocomoko, or Little Orenobo, a 
river to the S. E. of the great river O- 
ronoko, on the E. coaſt of 8. America, 
4 leagues weſtward of Amacum. 
MobkEk and Daughters Iſlands, a 
long iſland 2 leagues eaſt by ſouth of 
the Father, or Vaader Ifland, with z 
ſmall ones, fo called, near Cayenne, on 
the eait coalt of S. America, not far 
trom the Conſtables, and in about lat. 
5. N. long. 52. W. 
MoGHULBUGHKITUM, or Mubul. 
bucktitum, a creek which runs weltward 
to Alleghany river, in Pennſylvania. It 
is paſſable in flat- bottomed boats to the 
ſettlements in Northumberland county, 
Wheeling is its norchern branch. 
Monawsxk River, in New-York, riſes 
to the northward of Fort Stanwix, about 


8 miles from Black, or Sable river, a 
water of Lake Ontario, and runs ſouth- 


wardly 20 miles to the fort, then eaſt- 
wardly 110 miles, and after receiving 
many tributary ſtreams, falls into Hud- 
fon river, by three mouths oppoſite to 
the cities of Lanſinburgh and Troy, 
from 7 to 10 miles N. of Albany. The 
produce that is conveyed down this ri- 
ver, is landed at Schenectady, on its 8. 


bank, and is thence conveyed by land 16 


miles, over a barren, ſandy, ſhrub plain 
to Albany. It is in contemplation either 
to cut a canal from Schenectady to the 
navigable waters of Hudion river, or 
to eltabliſh a turnpike road between 
Schenectady and Albany. This fine 
river is now navigable for boats, from 


| Schenectady, nearly or quite tp its 


ſource, the locks and canals round the 
Little Falls, 56 miles aboye Albany, 
having been completed in the autumn 
of 1795; ſo that boats full loaded now 
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paſs them. The canal round them is 
nearly of a mile, cut almoſt the whole 
diſtance through an uncommonly hard 
rock. The opening of this navigation 
is of great advantage to the commerce 
of the State. A ſhore of at leaſt 1000 
miles in length, is, in conſequence of 
it, waſhed by boatable waters, excluſive 
of all the great lakes, and many millions 
of acres of excellent tillage land, rapidly 
ſettling, are accommodated with water 
communication for conveying their pro- 
duce to market. The intervales on both 
ſides of this river, are of various width, 
and now and then interrupted by the 
projection of the hills quite to the banks 
of the river, are ſome of the richeſt and 
beſt lands in the world. The fine farms 
which embrace theſe intervales, are 
owned and cultivated principally by 
Dutch people, whoſe mode of manag- 
ing them would admit of great improve- 
ment. The manure of their barns they 
conſider as a nuiſance, and inſtead of 
ſpreading it on theirupland, which they 
think of little value, (their meadow 
lands do not require it) they either let 
it remain for years in heaps, and re- 
move their barns, when acceſs to them 
becomes difficult, or elſo throw it into 
the river, or the gullies and ſtreams 
which communicate with it. The 
banks of this river were formerly thickly 
ſettled with Indians. At the period 
when Albany was firſt ſettled, it has 
been ſaid by reſpectable authority, that 
there were 800 warriors in Schenectady; 
and that 300 warriors lived within a 
ſpace which is now occupied as one 
farm. The Cohoez in this river are a 
reat curioſity, They are 3 miles from 
its entrance into the Hudſon. The ri- 
ver is about ioo feet wide; the rock 


over which it pours, as over a mill-dam, | 


extends from 8. W. to N. E. almoſt in 
a line from one ſide of the river to the 
other, and is about 40 feet perpendicu- 
Jar height, and including the deſcent 
above, the fall is as much as 60 or 70 
feet. About a mile below the falls, is 
a handſome bridge, finiſhed in July, 
1795. It is 1100 feet in length, 24 in 
breadth, and 15 feet above the bed of 
the river, which for the moſt part is 
rock, and is ſupported by thirteen ſolid 
ſtone pillars. It is a free bridge, and 
including the expence of cutting through 
a ledge on the N. E, fide of the river, 


eoſt 12,000 dollars, The river imme | 


1 


| 


| 
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diately below the bridge, divides inte 
three branches, which form ſeveral 
large iflands. The branches are ford- 
able at low water, but are dangerous. 
From the bridge you have a fine view of 
the Cohoez on the N. W. 

MoHawx, a branch of Delaware 
river. Its courſe from its ſource in 
Lake Uttayantha is S. W. 45 miles, 


thence S. E. 12 miles, when it mingles 


with the Popachton branch; thence the 
confluent ſtream is called Delaware, 
MoHAWK, a town on the S. fide of 
the river of its name, in Montgomery 
county, New-York, ſituated in one of 
the moſt fertile countries in the world. 
It was abandoned by the Mohawk In- 
dians in the ſpring of 1780. See Hunter 
Fort. The townſhip is bounded north- 
erly by Mohawk river, eaſterly and 
ſoutherly by Albany county. In 1790, 
it contained 4440 inhabitants, including 
111 ſlaves. | 
MoHawks, an Indian nation, ac- 
knowledged by the other tribes of the 
Six nations to be the true old heads 
of the confederacy. They were for- 
merly very powerful, and inhabited on 
Mohawk river. As they were ſtrongly 
attached to the Johnſon family, on ac- 
count of Sir William Johnſon, a part of 
them emigrated to Canada with Sir John 


| Johnſon, as early as the year 1776. 


About 300 of this nation now reſide 


in Upper Canada, See Hunter Fort and | 


Six Nations. 
MoOHEGAN, fituated between Nor- 
wich and New-London, in Connecticut. 
This is the reſidence of the remains of 
the Monhegan tribe of Indians. A con- 
ſiderable part of the remains of this 
tribe Jately removed to Oneida with the 
late Mr. Occom. See Brothertowwn. 
MOHICCONS, a tribe of Indians who 
inhabit on a branch of the Suſquehan- 
nah between Chagnet and Owegy. They 


were reckoned by Hutchins, about 30 


years ago, at roo, but by Imlay, in 1773, 
at only 70 fighting men. They were 
formerly a confederate tribe of the Dela- 
wares, Alſo an Indian tribe, in the 
N. W. Territory, who inhabit near 
Sandiſky, and between the Sciota and 
Muſkingum ;z warriors, 60. 

Mois, a river of Louifiana, which 
empties from the N. W. into the Miſſi- 
ſippi, in lat. 40. 20. N. The Sioux 
Indians deſcend by this river. 


the 


Mo1s1E River, on the N. ſhore of 


. 
* 
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the St. Lawrence, is about 3 leagues W. 


8. W. of Little Saguena river from 
which to the W. N. W. within the 
Seven Iſlands, is a bay fo called from 
theſe iſlands. 

MoLE, The, is ſituated in the N. W. 
=_ of the illand of St. Domingo, 2 


leagues E. of Cape St. Nicholas, and 


is often called by that name. The Mole, 
though inferior, by a great deal, to Cape 
Francois, and Port au Prince, is the 
firſt port in the iſland for ſafety in time 


of war, being ſtrongly fortified both by 


nature and art. Count D*Eſtaing, un- 
der whoſe direction theſe works were 
conſtrued, intended to have eſtabliſhed 
here the ſeat of the French government ; 


but the productions of its dependencies 


were of too little value to engage his 
ſucceſſors to carry his plan into effect; 
fo that it is now no more than a garri- 
ſon. It has a beautiful and fafe port, 
and is conſidered as the healthieſt ſitua- 


tion in St. Domingo, by reaſon of the | 
| Wig of its ſprings. The exports 


rom Jan. 1, 1789, to December 31, of 
the ſame year, were only 265,615 lb. 
coffee—26,8611b. cotton—2,8231h. in- 
digo, and other ſmall articles to the va- 


lue of 129 livres. The value of duties 
on exportation 1, 2 50 dollars 21 cents. 


It is 4 leagues W. of Jean Rabel, 11 


N. W. of Bomharde, 36 W. of Cape 
Francois, and 174 W. by S. of Port de 


Paix. N. lat. 19. 50. W. long. 7 5. 48. 

MoLINE's Gut, on the S. W. fide of 
the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's in the W. 
Indies, is the firſt rivulet to the S8. E. 
of Brimſtone Hill, near the mouth of 
which is anchorage in g and 10 fathoms, 


and a clear ſhore; but to the eaſtward | 


of it are ſome ſunken rocks. 

Mona, or La Guenon, or The Mone, 
a ſmall iſland, 114 leagues 8. W. of 
Point I'Epee, which is the ſouth-weſt- 
ernmoſt point of the iſland of St. Do- 
ming, and 144 leagues W. of the 8. 
W. point of the ifland of Porto Rico. 
It is 2 leagues from E. to W. and a 


little more from N. to S. It has ſeve- 


ral ports for (mall veſſels, plenty of good 
water, and all that would be neceffary 
for ſettlements of culture, and the breed- 


ing of cattle, Its fruit trees, and par- 
ticularly the orange, are much extolled. 
A league and a half N. W. of Mona is 


2 very ſmall iſland, called Monique, or 
the Little Monkey. 
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ſituated in Cheſhire co. New-Hamp- 


ſhire, between the towns of —_ and 


Dublin, 10 miles N. of the Maſſachu- 


letts line, and 22 miles E. of Connecti- 


cut river. The foot of the hill is 1395 
feet, and its ſummit 43254 feet, above 
the level of the ſea. Its baſe is 5 miles 
in diameter from N. to S. and 3 from E. 
to W. On the ſides are ſome appear- 
ances of ſubterraneous fires. Its ſum- 
mit is a bald rock. 

MoNnaDNock, Upper Great, a high 
mountain, in Canaan, in the N. E. cor- 
ner of the State of Vermont. 

MoNAHAN, a townſhip in York co. 
Pennſylvania. | 

 MonDay Bay, on the S. ſhore of the 
ſtraits of Magellan, in that part of the 
{traits called the Long Reach, and 4 


leagues W. of Piſſpot Bay. It is near- 


ly S. of Buckley Point, on the N. fide 
of the ſtrait, and affords good anchor. 


age in 20 tathoms. 


Moda, a cape in the above ftraits, 


7 leagues W. N. W. of Cape North. S. 
lat. 53. 12. W. long. 75. 20. 8 
Modo, on the coaſt of Peru, on 
the S. Pacific Ocean, is 10 leagues N. 
of the harbour of Guarmey, and 4 lea- 
gues from Bermejo Iſland, which lies 
between the former places. Caſma is 
4 leagues N. of it. © Ae is known 
at ſea by a great mountain juſt over it, 


which is ſeen farther than any others on 


this part of the coaſt, 


Mod cod, Cape, on the S. ſide of the 


iſland of St. Domingo, is 3:00 fathoms 
N. of Point Bahoruco and the river Na- 
yauco, and nearly S. of the little port 


of Petit Trou. 


MoNHEGAN, or Menhegan, a ſmall 
ifland in the Atlantic Ocean, 12 miles 
ſouth-eaſterly of Pemaquid Point, in 
Lincoln co. Diſtri&t of Maine, and in 
lat. 43. 42. North of it are a number 
of ſmall ifl-s at the mouth of St. George's 
river. Captain Smith landed his party 
here in 1614. The chimneys and re- 
mains of the houſes are yet to be ſeen. 

MoNETovu I/lands, in the N. W. Ter- 
ritory, Jie towards he E. fide of the Mi- 
chigan Lake, towards its N. end, and 
lourhward of Beaver Iſlands. 3 

MoNKToN, a townſhip in Addiſon 
county, Vermont, E. of Ferriſburgh, 
and contains 450 inhabitants. 


Mok rod, atownſhipin Annapolis 
county, Nova- Scotia, inhabited by Aca- 


Monapnock, Great, a mountain | dians, and a few families from New- 
| - England. 
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England. It lies partly on the baſon of 
Anuapolis, and partly on St. Mary's 
Bay, and conſiſts chiefly of wood- land 
and ſalt · marſn. It contains about 60 
families. 42 4 ee 
_ MonCLova, a town of New. Leon, 
N. America, tituated 8. E. of Con- 
chos. 41 5 EE A. +$£ 8 
Mok u pUTU, a large maritime coun- 
ty of New-Jerſcy, otꝰa triangular ſhape, 
80 miles in length, and from 25 to 40 in 
breadth; bounded north by part of Ra- 
riton Bay, N. W. by Middleſex co. 
S. W. by Burlington, and E. by the 
ocean. :It is divided info 6 townthips, 
and contains 16,918 inhabitants, includ- 
ing. 1 596 laves.. Ihe face of the coun- 
ty is generally cvel, having but few 
Bills. The moſt, noted of theſe art the 
high-langs of Naveſiuk and! Centre- 
Hill. See Middletonun. A. great part 
of the county is of a; ſandy ſoil; but 
other parts are fertile. I here is à very 
curious cave, no in ruins, at the mouth 
of Naveſink river, 30 fect long and 15 
-wite, and contains three arched apart- 
ments. 1 Lin rA 5 
Moxuourh, or Freehold, a poſt- 
town of New-Jerſey, and capital of the 
ahove co, fituated 22 miles N. E. by E. 
of Allentown, 34 caſt of Trenton, 14 8. 
W. by S. ot Shrewſbury, and 64 N. E. 
by E. of Philadelphia. It contains a 
court- houſe and gaol, and a few compact 
dwelling-houfes. This town is remark- 


able for the battle fought within its li- 
mits on the 27th of June, 1778, between 


the armies of General Wathington and 
Sir Henry Clinton. The latter having 
evacuated Philadelphia, was on his 
march to New- Vork. The loſs of the 
Americans, in killed and wounded, was 
about 250 ; that of the Britiſh, incluſive 
of priſoners, was about 350. The Bri- 
tiſh purſued their march the night after, 
w.thout the loſs of their covering party 
or baggage. See Freehold. | 
MoNnMoUTH, a {mall poſt-town in 
Lincoln co. fituated on the eaſt fide of 
Androtcoggin river, x5 miles W. byS. 
of Hallowell court-houte, 5 weſterly of 
Winthrop, 10 N. E. by N. of Greene, 
49 N. of Portland, and 180 N. by E. of 
Boſton. | 
MonmovuTn Cafe, on the E. fide of 
the Straits of Magetlan, about halt way 
from the ſouthern entrance of the fecond 
Narrows to the ſouth-eaſt angle of the 
ftxaits oppoſite Cape Forward, | 


Laurel hill. 
Fort Byrd, by water is 50 miles, by 
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MoxMOUTH Hand, one of the four 


iſlands of Royal Reach, in the Straits 
of Magellan, and the ſecond from tie 
weſtward. ' 

MoNnOCACY, a river which after 
S. 8. W. courle, empties into the Pa. 


towmac, about 50 miles above George. 


town. 


MoxoxGAHELA River, a branch of 


the Ohio, is 400 yards wide at its junc- 


tion, with the Alleghany at Pittſburg, 


It is deep, gentle and navigable with 
barteaux and barges beyond Red Stone 
Creek, and ſtill further with lighter 
craft. It riſes at the foot of the Laurel 


Mountain in Virginia, thence meander- 
ing in a N. by E. direction, paſſes into 
Pennſylvania, and receives Cheat river 
from the S. S. E. thence winding in a 


N. by W. courie, ſeparates Fayette and 
Weſtmoreland from Waſhington coun— 
ty, and pafling into Alleghanv county, 
joins the Aileghany river at Pittſburg 
and forms the Ohio. It is 300 yards 


wide 12 or 15 miles from its mouth, 


where it receives the Youghiogany 
from the ſouth-eaſt, which is navigable 
with 'attcaux and barges to the foot of 
Thence to Red Stone, at 


land 30. Thence to the mouth cf Cheat 
river, by water 40 miles, by land 23; 
the width continuing at 300 yards, and 
the navigation gcod for boats. Thence 
the width is about 200 yards to the 


weſtern fork, 5o miles higher, and the 
navigation frequently interrupted by ra- 


pids ; which, however, with a iwell of 
2 or 3 feet, become very paſſable for 


boats. It then admits light boats, ex- 


cept in dry ſeaſons, 65 miles farther, to 
the head of Tygart's Valley, preſenting 
only ſome {mall rapids and falls of one 
or two feet perpendicular, and lefſening in 
its width to 20 yards. The weltern 
fork is navigable in the winter, towards 
the northern branch of the Little Kan- 
haway, and will admit a good waggon 
road to it. From the navigable waters 
of the ſouth- eaſternmoſt branch of the 
Monongahela, there is a portage of 10 
miles to the touth branch of Patowmac 
river. The hills -oppoſite Pittſburg on 
the banks of this river, which aie at 
leaſt 300 feet high, appear to be one ſo- 
lid body of coal. On the Pike run of 
this river, a coal hill has been on fire 10 


— 


years; yet it has burnt away only 20 
yards. 1. , 1 e - $3.4 . 
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MoNnoNGALIA, a county in the N. 
W. part of Virginia, about 40 miles 
long and 30 broad, and contains 44,768 
inhabitants; including 1 54 ſlaves. 

MoNnPOX, a city of Terra Firma, 
about 75 miles 8. E. by E. of Tolu. 
| MoNnSEAG Bay, in Lincoln county, 
Diftrict of Maine, is ſeparated from 
Sheepſcut river, by the ifland of Jere- 
myſquam. | * 

MonsoN, a townſhip in Hampſhire 
county, Maſſachuſetts, E. of Brimficld, 


and 80 miles S. W. by W. of Bolton, 


and 52 from Portſmouth. It was incor- 
rated in 1760, and contains 1331 in- 
Es 
Mostks, the third tribe in rank of 
the Delaware nation of Indians. 
MoxrAcuk, a townſhip in Hamp- 
ſhire co. Maſſachuſetts, on the E. bank 
of Connecticut river, between Sunder- 
land and Wendel, about 18 miles north 
of Northampton, and 97 miles welt by 
north of Boſton. It was incorporated 
in 1753, and contains 906 inhabitants. 
A company was incorporated in 1792 
to build a bridge over the river here. 


The work has not yet been completed. 


MoNnTaGUE, the northernmoſt town- 
ſhip in New- Jerſey, is ſituated in Suſſex 
co. on the eaſt fide of Delaware river, 
about 5 miles N. E. of Minifink, and 17 
north of Newtown. It contains 543 in- 
habitants, including 25 ſlaves. 

MoNnTAGUE, the largeſt of the ſmall 
iſlands in Prince William's Sound, on 
the N. W. coalt of North- America. 

MoNTAUK Point, the eaſtern extre- 
mity of Long-Iſland, New-York. A 
tract here, called Turtle Hill, has been 
ceded to the U. States for the purpoſe 
of building a light-houſe thereon. 

MoxTE Chriſt, a cape, bay, town, 
and river, on the north ſide of the iſland 
of St. Domingo. The cape is a very 
high hill, in the form of a tent, called 


dy the French Cape la Grange, or Barn. 


It is ſituated in lat. 19. 54. 30+ N. and 
in long. 74. 9. 30. W. of Paris. A 


ſtrip of level land joins it to the territory 


of Monte Chriſt, and it is owing to this 
that the cape has been taken for an iſl- 
and, Tt is 14 leagues N. E. by E. of 
Cape Francois, where it may be ſeen in 
aclear day with the naked eye. After 
doubling this cape, we find the bay of 
Monte Thrift running nearly 8. W. 


It is formed by Cape la Grange, on one 
age, and Point des Dunes (Down Point) 


n 
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on the other; about 6,500 fathoms aſun- 


der. The bay is about 1,400 fathoms 


deep, and its winding is nearly 4 leaguess 
About yoo fathoms from the cape, de- 
ſcending the bay, we find the little ifl- 
and of Monte Chriſt, 350 fathoms fro 

the ſhore. One may fail between the 
two, with 2, 4, and 5 fathoms water; 
and about 250 fathoms further on, is 
anohorage in from 6 to 10 fathoms. A 
league and a quarter from Cape la 
Grange, is a battery intended to protect 
a landing place, of 200 fathoms wide, 
which is below, and oppoſite the town 
of Monte Chriſt. The town of Monte 
Chriſt ſtanding at 3oo fathoms from the 
ſea ſide, riſes in form of an amphitheatre 
on the ſide of the coaſt, which is 2 


high all round this bay. The towf is 


200 fathoms ſquare, which ſpace is di- 
vided into 9 parts, cut by two ftreets 
_— from E. to W. and two others 
rom N. to 8. It was founded in 1533, 
abandoned in 1606, and now but a poor 


place, deſtitute of every reſource but 


that of cattle raiſed in its territory, and 
ſold to the French. The town and ter- 
ritory contain about 3, ooò ſouls. There 
is a trifling garriſon at Monte Chriſt. 
About a league from the battery, fol- 
lowing the winding of the bay, is the 
river of Monte Chriſt, or more proper- 
ly, the river Yaqui. The land round 
the town is barren and ſandy; and the 
river contains great numbers of eroco- 
diles. Monte Chriſt is a port well known 
to American lnugelers, and carries on a 
great commerce from its vicinity to the 
French plantations. In the time of 
peace, all the produce of the plain of 
Mariboux fituated between Port Dau- 


phin and Mancenille Bay, is ſhipped 


here, and in a war between France and 
Britain, it uſed to be a grand market, to 
which all the French in the north part 


of the iſland ſent their produce, and 


where purchaſers were always ready. 

MonTx Chrift, a chain of moun- 
tains which extend parallel to the north 
coaſt of the iſland of St. Domingo, from 


the bay of Monte Chriſt, to the bay of 


Samana on the E. Two large rivers 
run in oppoſite directions along the 
ſouthern ſide of this chain. The river 
Monte Chriſt or Vaqui in a W. by 8. 
direction, and Vuna river in an E. by 
S. courſe to the bay of Samana. They 


both riſc near La Vega, and have nume- - 


* 


rous branches. 1 9 
IONTEGO 


7 
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MoONTEGO Bay is on the N. fide of 
the iſland of Jamaica, 20 miles E. by N. 
of Lucea harbour, and 21 W. of Martha 
Brace. This was formerly a flouriſhing 


and opulent town: it conſiſted of 225 


houſes, 33 of which were capital ſtores, 
and contained about 600 white inhabi- 
tants. The number of topfail veſſels 
which cleared annually at this port were 
about 150, of which 70 were capital 
ſhips ; but in this account are included 
part of thoſe which entered at Kingſ- 
ton. This fine town was almoſt total- 
Iy deſtroyed by an accidental fire, in 
July, 1795; the damage was eſtimated 
at £.200,000 ſterling. 

MONTEVIDEO, a bay and town of 
La Plata or Parzguay, in S. America, 
ſituated on the northern fide of La Pla- 


ta river, in lat. 34. 30. 8. It lies E. of 


Buenos Ayres, and has its name from a 
mountain which overlooks it, about 20 
leagues from Cape Santa Maria, at the 
mouth of the Plata. 


MoNTGOMERY, a new county in 


the Upper Diſtrict of Georgia. 
MONTGOMERY, a county of New- 
York, at fi ſt called Tryon, but its name 
was changed to Montgomery in 1784, 
by act of the Legiſlature. It conſiſted 
of 11 townſhips, which contained 28, 848 


inhabitants, according to the cenſus of 


1791. Since that period the counties 
of Herkemer and Otſego have been 
erected out of it. It is now bounded 
N. and W. by Herkemer, E. by Sara- 
toga, 8. by Schoharie, and 8. W. b 

Otſego co. By the ſtate cenſus of 1 * 
it is divided into 8 townſhips ; and of 


the inhabitants of theſe 3379 are quali- | 


fied electors. Chief town, Johnſton. 
MoxTGOMERY, a townſhip in Ulſter 
co. New-York, bounded eaſterly by 
New-Windfor and Newburgh, and con- 
tains 3563 inhabitants, including 236 
flaves. By the ftate cenſus of 1796, 
497 of the inhabitants were qualified 
electors. | 
MONTGOMERY, a fort in New-York 
State, fituated in the High Lands, on the 
W. bank of Hudſon's river, on the N. 
ſide of Popelop's Creek, on which are 
ſome iron-works, oppolite to St. Antho- 
ny's Noſe, 6 miles S. of W. Point, and 52 
from New-York city. The fort is now 
in ruins. It was reduced by the Britith 
in October, 1777. See Antbony's Noſe. 
MONTGOMERY, a townihip in 
Franklin county, Vermons. TY 
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| MoxTGOMERY, atownſhipin Hamp. 
ſhire co. Maſſachuſetts, 100 miles from 
Boſton. It was incorporated in 1780, 
and contains 449 inhabitants, 

MoNTGOMERY, a county in Penn- 
ſylvania, 23 miles in length, and 17 in 
breadth, N. W. of Philadelphia county. 
It is divided into 26 townſhips, and con. 
tains 22,929 inhabitants, including 114 
ſlaves. In this county are 96 griſt. mills, 
61 ſaw-mills, 4 forges, 6 tulling-mills, 
and 10 paper-mills. Chief town, Nor- 
rito wn. | Ef 
 MoNTGOMERY, a townfhip in the 
above county. There is alſo a townſhip 
of this name in Franklin county. 

 MoNnTGOMERY, a county in Saliſ- 
bury diſtrict, N. Carolina, containing 
4725 inhabitants, including $34 ſlaves. 

MONTGOMERY, a county of Virgi- 
nia, S. of Botctourt county. It is about 
100 miles in length, and 44 in breadth, 
and contains ſome lead mines. Chief 
town, Chriſtianſburg. | | 

MoNTGOMERY Court- Houſe, in Vir- 
ginia, is 28 miles from Anſon court- 
houſe, 46 from Wythe court-houſe, and 
40 from Saliſbury. It is on the poſt- 
road from Richmond to Kentucky. A 
poſt office is kept here. 

MoNnTGOMERY, a county of Mary- 
land, on Patowmac river. Tt contains 
18,003 inhabitants, including 6,030 
ſlaves, - | | 

MoNTGOMERY Court- Houſe, in the 
above county, is 28 miles S. E. by S. of 
Frederickftown, 14 north by weft of 
George-town on the Patowmac, and 35 
ſouth-weſterly of Baltimore, 

MoNnTGOMERY, a new county in 
Tenneſſee State, Mero diſtrict, This 
and Robert ſon county are the territory 
formerly called Tenneſee County, the 
name of which ceaſcs ſince the State 
has taken that name. 

MoNnTMORIN, a new town on the 
north bank of Ohio river, 18 miles 
below Pittſburgh, ſituated on a beautiful 
_ very fertile, and abounding with 
coal, 

MONTPELIER, a townſhip in Cale- 
donia co. Vermont, on the N. E. fide of 
Onion river. It has 118 inhabitants, 
and is 43 miles from Lake Champlain. 

MoNTREAL, the ſecond city in rank 
in Lower Canada, ſtands on ay ifland 
in the river St. Lawrence, which is 10 
leagues in length and 4 in breadth, an | 


has its game from a very high mountain 
| | abou: 
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about the middle of it which it ſeems to | 
overlook like a monarch from his throne ; 
hence the French called it Moxt-real or 
Royal Mountain. While the French 
had pa ſſeſſion of Canada, both the city 
and iſland of Montreal belonged to pri- 
yate proprietors, who had improved them 
ſo well that the whole iſland had become 
a delightful ſpot, and produced every 
thing that could adminiſter to the con- 
venience of life, The city, around which 
is a very good wall, built by Louis XIV. 
of France, forms an oblong ſquare, di- 
vided by regular and well formed ſtreets; 
and when taken by the Britiſh, the 
houſes were. built in a very handſome 
manner; and every houſe might be ſeen at 
one view from the harbour, or from the 
ſouthernmoſt fide of the river, as the 
hill on the fide on which the town ſtands 
falls gradually to the water. Montreal 
contains about 600 houles, few of them 
elegant; but fince it fell into the hands 
of the Britiſh in 1760, it has ſuffered 
much from fire. A. regiment of men 
are ſtationed here, and the government 
of the place borders on the military, 
It is about half a league from the ſouth 
ſhore of the river, 170 miles ſouth- 
weſt of Quebec, Trois Rivieres being 
about half way; 110 north by weſt of 
. Crown Point; 308 north by weſt of Boſ- 
ton, and 350 north by eaſt of Niagara. 
North lat. 45. 35. weſt long. 73.11. Sce 
St. Lawrence, The river St. Lawrence 
is about three miles wide at Montreal. 
There is an iſland near the middle of the 
river oppoſite the city, at the lower end 
of which is a mill with 8 pair of ſtones, 
all kept in motion, at the ſame time, by 
one wheel. The works are ſaid to have 
colt C. 11, ooo ſterling. A large mound 
of ſtone, &c. built out into the river, 
ſtops a ſufficiency of water to keep the 
mill in continual motion. And what is 
very curious, at the end of this mound 
or dam, veſſels paſs againſt the ſtream, 
while the mill is in motion. Perhaps 
there is not another mill of the kind in 
the world. wg | 
Mod TREAL, a river which runs north- 
 ealtward into Lake Superior, on the 
ſouthern ſide of the lake. 
MoxrREAL Bay lies towards the E. 
end of Lake Superior, having an ifland 
at the N, W. fe of its entrance, and | 
N. E. of Caribou iſland. | 
MonTRovV1ts, a town in the weſt part 


of the iſland of dt. Domingo, at the head | 
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of the Bight of Leogane, 5 leagues ſouth- 
eaſt of St. Mark, and 15 north-weſt of 
Port au Prince. 

MONTSERRAT, one of the Caribbee 
iſlands, and the ſmalleſt of them in the 
Atlantic Ocean. Columbus diſcovered 
it in 1493. It is of an oval form, zleagues 
in length, and as many in breadth, con- 
taining about 30,000 acres of land, of 
which almoſt two-thirds are very moun- 
tainous, or very barren. The cultiva- 
tion of ſugar occupies 6000 acres z cot- 
ton, proviſion and paſturage have 2000 
acres allotted for each. No other tro- 
pical ſtaples are raiſed. The produc- 
tions were, on an average, from 1784 to 
1783, 2737 hhds of ſugar, of 16 cwt. 
each, 1107 puncheons of rum, and 273 
bales of cotton. The total exports 
from Montſerrat and Nevis in 1787 
were in value 214, 1411. 168. 8d. of 
which the value of 13,9811, 128. 6d. 
was exported to the American States. 
The inhabitants of Montſerrat amount 
to 1300 whites, and about 10,000 ne- 
groes. The firſt ſettlers, in 1632, were 
Iriſhmen, and the preſent inhabitants 
are chiefly their deſcendants, or other 
natives of Ireland ſince ſettled there, by: 
which means the Iriſh language is pre- 
ſerved there even among the negroes. 
The iſland is ſurrounded with rocks, 


and the riding before it is very precari- 


ous and dangerous on the approach of a 
tornado, having no haven. It has only 
three roads, viz. Plymouth, Old Har- 
bour, and Ker's Buy; where they are 
obliged to obſerve the ſame methods as 
at St. Chriſtopher's in loading or un- 
loading the veſſels. It lies 30 miles S. 
W. of Antigua; the ſame diſtance S. 
E. of Nevis, and is ſubje&t to Great- 
Britain. N. lat. 16. 47. W. long. 62. 
12. — 
MoNnTSIOUGE, a river or bay in Lin- 
coln co. Diſtrict of Maine, which com- 
municates with the rivers. Sheepſcut and 
Kennebeck. 

MoNTVILLE, a townſhip in New- 
London co. Connecticut, about 10 miles 
N. of New-London city. It has 2053 
inhabitants. | 

MonuUMENT Bay, on the eaſt coaſt 
of Maſſachuſetts, is tormed by the bend- 
ing of Cape Cod. It is ſpacious and 
convenient for the protection of ſhip- 
ping. 

MooRE, a county of N. Carolina, in 
Fayette diftrict, It contains 3770 in- 

Rs habitants, 
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habitants, including 371 flaves. Chief 
town, Alfordſton. | | 

* MooRE Court Houſe, in the above co. 
here a poſt-office is kept, is 38 miles 
from Randolph court · houſe, and 40 from 
Fayetteville. 

| MoORFIELD, in New-Jerſey, 13 
miles eaſterly of Philadelphia. | 
Mook Fort, a place ſo called in 8. 
Carolina, is à ſtupendous bluff, or high 
perpendicular bank of earth on the 
Carolina ſhore of Savannah river, per- 
Maps go or roo feet above the common 
furfoce of the water, exhibiting the ſin- 
gular and pleaſing ſpectacle to a ſtran- 
ger, of prodigious walls of parti. coloured 


earths, chiefly clays and marl, as red, 


brown, yellow, blue, purple, white, &c. 
in horizontal ſtrata, one over the other. 
A fort formerly ſtood here, before the 
erection of one at Auguſta, from which 


it ſtood a little to the north-eaſt. The | 


water now occupies the ſpot on which 
the fort ftood. | | 
Moorr's Creek is 16 miles from 
Wilmington, in North Carolina. Here 
General M Donald, with about 2,000 
royaliſts, were defeated (after a re- 
treat of eighty miles, and a deſperate 


— 
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yond Brunſwick houſe is a fall of 6 
teet, above which it is deep and naviga- 
ble for a great diſtance the ſoil and 
the climate above the fall are ſaid to be 
very good. | 
MoosE River, a ſhort ſtream in Graf. 
ton county, New- Hampſhire, which runs 
north-eafterly from the White Moun- 
tains into Amariſcoggin river. - 
Moo0$SEHEAD Lake, or Mooſe Pond, 
in Lincoln co. Diſtrict of Maine, is an 
irregular ſhaped body of water, which 
gives riſe to the eaſtern branch of Ken- 
nebec river, which unites with the other, 
above Norridgewock, about 20 miles 8. 
of the lake. The lake is ſaid to be 3 
times as large as Lake George. There 
are very high mountains to the north and 
weſt of the lake; and from theſe the 
waters run by many channels into the 
St. Lawrence. 
Moo$SEHILLOCK, the higheſt of the 
chain of mountains in New-Hampſhire, 
the White Mountains excepted. It 
takes its name from its having heen for- 
merly a remarkable range for mooſe, 
and lies 70 miles weſt of the White 
Mountains. From its N. W. fide pro- 


ceeds Baker's river, a branch of Pemi- 


engagement) by General Moore, at the gewaſſet, which is the principal branck 


head of 300 continentals. General 
M Donald and the flower of his men 


of Merrimack. On this mountain ſnow 
has been ſeen from the town of Newbu- 


were killed. | ry, Vermont, on the zoth of June and 
© MookFIELDs, a poſt-town, and the f 31ſt of Auguſt; and on the mountains 


eapital of Hardy co. Virginia, fituated 


intervening, ſnow, it is ſaid, lies the 


on the eaſt ſile of the ſouth branch of | whole year. 


Patowmac river. It contains a court- | 


houſe, a g20l, and between 60 and 70 
houſes. It is 25 miles from Romney, 
75 from Wincheſter, and 180 from Rich. 


Moos I/land, on the coaſt of the 
Diſtrict of Maine, at the mouth of Schoo- 
dick river, contains about 3o families. 
On the ſouth end of this ifland is an 


mond. l excellent harbour ſuitable for the con- 
Moos River, riſes in Miſinabe lake, f ſtruction of dry docks. Common tides 


a ſhort diſtance from Michipicoten riv- 
er, a water of Lake Superior, and pur- 
ſues a north- eaſtern courſe, receiving, 
about 12 miles from its mouth, a lar 
ſouth branch, and empties into the ſouth- 
ern part of James's Bay, N. America, by 
the ſame mouth with Abbitibee river. 
Mooſe Fort, and a factory are ſituated 
at the mouth of this river, N. lat. 51. 16. 
W. long. 81. 51. and Brunſwick Houſe 
is on its weft bank, about lat. 50. 30. 
Round the bottom of James's Bay, from 
Albany Fort and river, on the weſt ſide, 
to Rupert's river on the eaſt ſide, the 
woods afford large timber trees of vari- 
ous kinds, as oak, aſh, beſides the pine, 


* 


riſe here 25 feet. 
Mok AN r Keys, off the iſland of Ja- 


maica, in the Weſt-Indies. N. lat. 17. 


47. W. long. 75. 35» N 
MoRANT Point, the moſt eatery 
promontory of the iſland of Jamaica. 
On the N. fide of the paint is a harbour 
of the fame name. From Point Morant 
it is uſual for ſhips to take their depar- 
ture that are bound through the Wind- 
ward Paſſage, or to any part of the W. 
end of the iſland of St. Domingo. N. 
lat. 17. 58. W. long. 76. 10. | 
MoRanT Harbour, Port, is about 4 
leagues weſtward of Point Morarit, on 
the ſouth coaſt of the iſland of Jamaica. 


cedar, ſpruce, &c. Up Mooſe river be- 


Before the mouth of it is a ſntall ifland, 
| | called 
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called Good Iſland, and a fort on each |clyding the point of their confluence; 
point of the entrance. 13 miles S. of Pittſbarg, and on the poſt- 

MORANT River, is two leagues | road from thence: to Waſhington, the 
weſtward of the weſt point of Point Mo- | county town, diſtant 10 miles. Boats 
rant. The land here forms a bay, with | carrying from 2 to 300 barrels of flour, 
an anchorage along the ſhore, | have been built at Morganza, laden at 
MORENA, acape on the coaſt of Chili, the mill tail there, and ſent down the 
8. America, is in lat. 23. 45. S. and 15 | Chartiers into the Ohio, and ſo to New- 
leagues north-eaſt of Cape George. he Orleans, By an act of the legiflaturgof 
bay between theſe capes ſeems very defi- | Pennſylvania, the Chartiers, from the 
rable to ſtrangers to go in; but in a N. Ohio upwards as far as Morganza, is 
W. wind is very dangerous, becauſe | declared to be a high way. This town 
the wind blows right on the ſhore, and | is ſurrounded by a rich country, where 
makes a very heavy ſea in the road. | numbers of griſt and ſaw mills are al- 
Here is a very convenient harbour, but | ready built; and the lands in its enyi- 
exceedingly narrow, where a good ſhip | rens well adapted to agriculture apd 
might be careened. | grazing ; and is ſpoken of as a country” 
MoRENa MORRO, on the coaſt of | that is or will be the richef,jo,PennfFl- 
Chili, 8. America, in lat. 23. S. and 20 | vania, Morganza, from its fituation 
leagues due S. of the north point of the | and other natural advantages, muſt be- 
bay of Atacama. | come, the centre of a great manufactur- 
Mok, a townſhip in Northumberland | ing country; eſpecially, as conſiderable 
co. Pennſylvania. I bodies of iron ore, of a ſuperior quality, 
MORELAND, the name of two town- | have been already diſcovered in the 
fhips of Pennlylvania; the one in Phila- | neighbourhoad, and have been affayed. 
delphia co. the other in that of Mont- | The high waving hills in this country 
gomery. | |  _ | are, from the quality; of the foil, con- 
Moka Diftria, in N. Carolina, | vertible into the moſt luxuriant graz- 
$ is bounded W. by the State of Tenneſ- | ing lands, and are already much improv- 
fee, and S. by the State of 8. Carolina. | ed in this way. Theſe hills. will be pe- 

It is divided into the counties of Burke, | culiarly adapted to raiſe live ſtock, and 

* Wilkes, Rutherford, Lincoln, and Bun-] more particularly the fine long-wooled 

5 comb; and contains 33, 292 inhabitants, breed of ſheep ſuch as that of the Cotſ- 
including 2693 flaves. | 


POET EIS 


wold hills in England, whoſe fleeces 


5 MORGANTOWN, a poſt-town and the | ſell for 2s. fterling per pound; when 
cũehief town of the above diſtrict, is ſitu- others fetch only 12d. or 15d. The 
. ated in Burke co. near Catabaw river. | wheat of this country is ſaid to weigh, 
5 Here are about 30 houſes, a court-houſe | generally, from 62 to 06 Ib. and the 


and gaol. It is 45 miles from Wilkes, | buſhel of 8 gallons. From hence, con- 
46 from Lincolntown, 113 from Salem, | fiderable exports are already made to 
and 661 from Philadelphia, N. lat. | New-Orleans, of flour, bacon, butter, 
35. 47. . cheeſe, cider, and rye and apple fpirits, 
7 MoRGANTOWN, a poſt- town of Vir- | The black cattle raiſed here are fold to 
5 ginia, and ſhire-town of Monongalia co. | the new ſettlers, and to cattle merchants, 
is pleaſantly ſituated ow the eaſt fide of | for the Philadelphia and Baltimore mar- 
Monongahela river, about 7 miles 8. by | kets ; many have allo been driven to Ni- 
84 W. of the mouth of Cheat river; and agara and Detroit, where there are fre- 
* contains a court-houſe, a ſtune-gaol, and | quent demands for live ſtock, which 
© about 40 houſes. It is zo miles from | ſuffer much in thoſe northern countries, 
Brownſville, 24 from Union-Town, in | from hard winters, failures in crops, and 
E Pennſylvania, 76 from Cumberland in | other cauſes. 
1 Maryland, and 329 from Philadelphia. | MoRcue Fort, or Fertabexa de Mor- 
© - MorGans, a ſettlement in Kentucky, | gue, on the ſouth ſhore of the entrance 
tz 38 miles E. of Lexington, and 18 N. E. to Baldivia Bay, on the coaſt of Chili, 
3 of Booiiſborough. | - - +, ] on the Soyth Pacific Occan. The chan- 
_ MoRGaNza, a town now laying out | nel has from 9 to 6 fathoms. : 
in Waſhington co. Pennſylvania, fituat- | MORIENNE, a bay on the E. coaſt of 
eld in, and almoſt turrounded by the E. the gland of Cape Breton, near Miray 
and W. branches of Charter's river, in» Bay, from which it is ſeparated mw by 
Sy, | - - | ape 
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Cape Brule. It is a tolerably deep 
bay 


Moro Caſtle is on the point or head- 
land on the E. fide of the channel of the 
Havannah, in the N. W. part of the 
iſland of Cuba, and is the firſt of two 
ſtrong caſtles for the defence of the 
channel againſt the approach of an 
enemy's ſhips. It is a kind of triangle, 
fortified with baſtions, on which are 
mounted about 60 pieces of cannon, 24 
pounders. From the caſtle there alſo 
runs a wall or line mounted with 12 long 
braſs cannon, 36 pounders; called, by 
way of eminence, “ The twelve Apol- 
tles: and at the point, between the 
caſtle and the ſea, there is a tower 
where a man ſtands and gives ſignals of 
what veſſels approach. See Hawannah. 
MOROKINNEE, or Morotinxee, in the 
iſland of Mowee, one of the Sandwich 
Iſlands, in the N. Pacific Ocean, is in 
lat. 20. 29. N. and long. 126. 27. W. 
MoRosQUILLO Bay is to the ſouth- 
ward of Carthagena, on the coaſt of the 
Spaniſh Main, and in the bight of the 
coaſt coming out of Darien Gulf, on 
the eaſtern ſhore. | 
MoroTo1, or Moroket, one of the 
Sandwich Iſlands in the Pacific Ocean, 
is about 24 leagues W. N. W. of Mo- 


wee Iſland, and has ſeveral bays on its 


S. and W. ſides. Its W. point is in lat. 
21. 20. N. and long. 157. 14. W. and is 
computed to contain 36, ooo inhabi- 
tants. It is 7 leagues S. E. of Woahoo 
Iſland. ON 
MoRRIS, a county on the northern 
line of New- Jerſey, welt of Bergen co. 
It is abont 25 miles long, and 20 broad, 
is divided into 5 2 contains 
about 156, 809 acres of improved, and 
30, 429 acres of unimproved land. The 
eaſtern part of the county is level, and 
affords fine meadows, and good land for 
Indian corn. The weſtern part is more 
mountainous, and produces crops of 
wheat. Here are ſeven rich iron mines, 
and two ſprings famous for curing rheu- 
matic and chronic diſorders. There 
are alſo two furnaces, two ſlitting and 
rolling mills, 35 forges and fire-works, 
37 ſaw mills, and 43 griſt mills. There 
are in the county 16,216 inhabitants, of 
whom 636 are ſlaves. 5 
MoRKRISSINA, a village iu Weſt-Cheſ- 
ter co. New- Vork, contiguous to Hell 
Gate, in the Sound. In 1790 it con- 
tained 133 inhabitants, of whom 30 


ſhore. | 


| 
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were flaves. In 1791 it was annexed 
to the townſhip of Weſt-Cheſter. 

MoRRISTOWN, a poſt-town and ca- 
pital of the above county, is a handſome 
town, and contains a Preſbyterian and 
Baptiſt church, a court-houſe, an aca- 
demy, and about 50 compact houſes ; 19 
miles N. W. of Newark, and about 100 
N.E. of Philadelphia. The head-quar- 


ter of the American army, during the 


revolution war, was frequently in and 
about this town. 5 
MoRRIsSVILLE, a village in Pennſyl- 
vania, ſituated in Berk's co. on the W. 
bank of Delaware river, one mile from 
Trenton, 9 from Briſtol, and 29 from 
Philadelphia. A poſt- office is kept here. 
Mols Bay, on the W. coaſt of 
the iſland of Antigua, in the Weſt. In- 
dies. It cannot be recommended to 
ſhips to paſs this way, as there is in one 
place 8. from the Five Iſlands only 2 
fathoms water. Veſſels drawing more 
than 9 feet water muſt not attempt it. 
MORROPE, a town on the road be- 


tween Quito and Lima, in 8. America. 


It contains between 70 and 80 houſes, 
containing about 160 families, all In- 
dians: near it runs the river Pozuelos, 
the banks of which are cultivated and 
adorned with trees. Morrope is 28 or 
30 leagues diſtant from Sechura, all 
that way being a ſandy plain, the track 
continually ſhifting. 
MokRRo VEIjO. See St. Callan, 
MoRTIER's Rocks, on the S. coaſt of 
Newfoundland Iſland. N. lat. 47. W. 
een, | 
MorTo I/and, on the coaſt of Peru, 
ſo called by the Spaniards, from its 
{triking reſemblance to a dead corple, 
extended at full length. It is alſo call- 
ed St. Clara. It is about 5 leagues N. 
N. E. from the river Tumbez; and is 
2 miles in length, and 27 leagues from 
Guyaquil. | | | 
MoRTON Bay, on the N. W. coaſt of 
the iſland of Nevis, in the Weſt- Indies, 
is near the Narrows, or channel between 
that iſland and St. Chriſtopher's, to the 
N. W. of which there is from 3 to 8 
fathoms, according to the diſtance from 


MoRvEs Bay, on the ſouthern ſhore 


of the river St. Lawrence, ſouthward of 
Gaſpee Bay, and weſt of Bonaventura 

and Mifſcan iſlands. 
MoRUGo, a ſmall river to the weft 
and north-weſt of the gulf of Kfſequido, 
0! 


NOS 
on the coaſt of Surinam, in 8. Ameri- 


ca. | 
Most, or Villa del Moſe, a town on 
the bank of the river Tabaſco, in the 
bottom of Campeachy Gulf, to which 
ſmall barges may go up. Great quan- 
tities of cocoa are ſhipped here for 
Spain; which brings a great many | 
ſloops and ſmall veſſcls to the coat. . 
| Mosts Point, a head or cape of land, 
on the E. fide of the entrance into Bon- 
aviſta Bay, on the E. coaſt of New- 
foundland Iſland. It is to the ſouth- 
ward of the rocks called Sweers, and 5 
miles ſouth-weſt of Cape Bonaviſta. 
Moscukxos. See Kikapus. 
MosLEY*s, a place on Roanoke riv- 
er, 9 miles below St. Tammany's, and 
3 above Eaton's. The produce of the 
upper country is brought to thele places, 
and (ent from thence by waggons to 
Peterſburg in Virginia. | | 
MosqQuiTo Country, a diftrict of 
Mexico, having the North Sea on the 
N. and E. Nicaragua on the S. and Hon- | 
duras on the W. The natives are tall, 


well made, ſtrong, and nimble of foot. 


They are implacable enemies to the 
Spaniards, who maſſacred a vaſt num- 
ber of their people when they invaded 
Mexico, and will join with any Euro- 
pean nation againſt the Spaniards. They 
are very dexterous in ſtriking fiſh, tur- 
tles and mannaties. Many of the natives 
{ai] in Britiſh veſſels to Jamaica. 
MosqQuito Cove, on the coaſt of 
Greenland, in lat. 64. 55. and lon. 52. 
3 5 | 8 
Mosqutro Bay, or Muſkito, is at the 
S. E. extremity of the iſland of St. Chril- 
topher's, and on the larboard fide of the 
channel of the Narrows, from the S. W. 
going round the point along the ſhore, 
within the reef to the northward. The 
coaſt is here lined with rocks, and at a 
| tmall diſtance is from 4 to 6 fathoms, 
on the W. N. W. fide of Booby Iſland. 
MosqQuiTo, or Muſquito Cove, on the 
W. ſide of the iſland of Antigua, and 
ſouthward of Five Iſlands Harbour. 
Mosquairto Hand, one of the (mall 
Virgin Iſlands, in the Welt- Indies, near 
the N. coait of Virgin Gorda, on which 
3 is dependent. N. lat. 18. 25. W. long. 
93. 15. | 
Mos@uito Point, is the larboard 
point of the channel into Port Royal 
Bay in Jamaica, where the powder ma- 


gazines are ſituated, and on which is a 
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battery of 80 guns, for the defence of 
the channel, which is here very narrow, 
Round the point to the north-weſterly, 
is a ſpacious bay or baſon, into which 
comes the river of Spanith- Town. 

MosQuiTO Point, at the entrance of 
the river Eſſequibo, on the coaſt of 
Dutch Guiana, South- America; round 
which, as ſoon as ſhips are within, they 
are directed to run S. E. and then due 8. 
and come to an anchor before the firſt 
village. 

MoTHER Creek, in Kent co. Dela- 
ware. See Frederica. 

MorręE Je, a ſmall iſland in Lake 


Champlain, about eight miles in length 


and 2 in breadth, diſtant 2 miles W. 
of North Hero Iſland, It conſtitutes a 
townſhip of its own name in Franklin co. 
Vermont, and contains 47 inhabitants. 

MoUuCHA, La, a bay on the coa't of 
Chili, on the W. coaſt of S. America, 

MoULTONBOROUGH, a poſt-town 
in Strafford co New- Hampſhire, ſituated 
at the N. W. corner of Lake Winnipi- 
ſeogee, 18 miles E. by N. of Plymouth, 
and 48 N. W. by N. of Portſmouth. 
This townſhip was incorporated in 
1777, and contains 565 inhabitants. 

MoULTRIE Fort. See Sullivan's 
land. | 


 MovunT BETHEL, Upper and Lower, 


two townſhips in Northampton county, 
Pennſylvania. 1 
MouNT DESERT, an iſland on the 
coaſt of Hancock co. Diftrict of Maine, 
about 15 miles long and 12 broad. It 
is a valuable tract of land, interſected in 
the middle by the waters flowing into 
the S. ſide from the ſea. There are two 
conſiderable iſlands on the ſouth- eaſt 
fide of Mount Deſert Ifland, called 
Cranberry Iflands, which aſſiſt in form- 
ing a harbour in the gulph which ſets up 
on the ſouth ſide of the iſland. In 1790, 
it contained 744 inhabitants. The 
northerly part of the iſland was formed 
into a townſhip called Eden, in 1796. 
The ſouth- eaſternmoſt part of the iſland 
lies in about lat. 44. 12. N. On the main 
land, oppoſite the north part of the 
iſland, are the towns of Trenton and 
Sullivan. It is 335 miles north-eaſt of 
Boſton. | | 
MounT HOLLY, a village in Bur- 
lington co. New Jerſcy, fituated on the 
northern bank of Anocus Creek, about 
{cven or eight miles ſouth-eaſt of Bur- 
lington. 1 ; | 
Mount 
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MouxT Hors Bay, in the north- 


eaſt part of Narraganſet Bay. 
Mou r Hop, a ſmall river of Con- 
necticut, a head branch of the Shetuck- 
et, riſing in Union. | 
MounT JOL1, on the northern coaft 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in La- 
brador. 5 
McvunrT Hand, on the above coaſt, 
N. lat. 50. 5. W. long. 61. 35. 
MovnrT Jor, the name of two town- 
ſhips in Pennſylvania, the one in Lan- 
caſter the other in York co. 
Mou Joy, a Moravian ſettlement 
in Pennſylvania, 16 miles from Litiz. 
: MounT PLEASANT, a townfhip in 


Weft-Chefter co. New-York, ſituated 
on the eaſt fide of Hudſon river; bound- 


e& ſoutherly by 1 and north 
erly and eaſterly by Philipſburg. It 
contains 1924 inhabitants, of whom 275 
are qualified electors, and 84 ſlaves. 
Alſo the name of a townſhip in York 
co. Pennſylvania, | 

„ MounT PLEASANT, a village of 


Mary land, fituated partly in each of the 


counties of Queen Ann and Caroline, 


about 11 miles eaſt of the town of 


Church Hill. 

MounF- Tou, a noted mountain on 
the weſt bank of Connecticut river, near 
Northampton. Alſo the name of a 
mountain between Litchfield and Waſh- 
ington, in Connecticut, 

MounT VERNON, the ſeat of 
GORE WASHINGTON, late Preſident 


of the. United States, It is pleaſantly 


ſituated on the Virginia bank of Patow- 
mac river, in Fairfax co. Virginia, where 


the river is nearly 2 miles wide; 9 miles 


below Alexandria ; 4 above the beauti- 


ful ſeat of the late Col. Fairfax, called 


Belleyoir; 127 from Point Look Out, 
at the mouth of the river, and 280 miles 


from the ſea. The area of the mount 


is 200 feet above the ſurface of the riv- 
er; and, after furniſhing a Jawn of five 


_ acres in front, and about the ſame in rear 
of the buildings, falls off ratherabruptly 


on thoſe two quarters. On the north 
end it ſubſides gradually into extenſive 


paſture grounds ; while on the ſouth it 


Kopes more ſteeply, in a ſhort diſtance, 
and terminates with the coach-houſe, 
ſtables, vineyard, and nurſeries. On 
either wing 1s a thick grove of ditfexent 


' flowering foreſt trees. Parallel with 


them, on the land fide, are two ſpacious 
gardens, into which one is led by two 


* 


ſerpentine gravel walks, planted with 


weeping willows and ſhady ſhrubs, The 
manſion houſe itſelf (though much em- 


belliſhed by, yet not perfectly ſatisfac- 


tory to the chaſte taſte of the preſent 
poſſeſſor) appears venerable and conve- 
nient. The ſuperb banqueting-room has 
been finiſhed ſince he returned home 
from the army. A lofty portico, 96 feet 


| in length, ſupported by 8 pillars, has a 
pleaſing effect when viewed from the 
water; the whole aſſemblage of the 


green-houſe, ſchool-houſe, offices, and 
ſervants? halls, when ſeen from the land 
ſide, bears a reſemblance to a rural vil- 
lage; eſpecially as the lands on that 
ſide are laid out ſomewhat in the form 
of Engliſh gardens, in meadows and 
graſs-grounds, ornamented with little 
copſes, circular clumps, and ſingle trees. 
A ſmall park on the margin of the riv- 
er, where the Engliſh fallow deer and 
the American wild deer are ſeen through 
the thickets, alternately with the veſſels 


as they are ſailing along, add a roman- 


tic and pictureſque appearance to the 
whole ſcenery. On the oppoſite fide 
of a ſmall creek to the northward, an 
extenſive plain, exhibiting corn-fields 
and cattle grazing, affords in ſummer a 
luxuriant landſcape ; while the blended 
verdure of wood-lands and cultivated 
declivities, on the Maryland ſhore, vari- 
egates the proſpect in a charming man- 


ner. Such are the philoſophic ſhades to 


which the Commander in Chief of the 


American army retired in 1783, at the 


cloſe of à victorious war; which he 
again left in 1789, to dignify with his 


unequalled talents, the higheſt office in 


the gift of his fellow- citizens; and to 
which he has again retreated (1797) 


loaded with honours, and the benedic- 


tions of his country, to ſpend the re- 

mainder of his days as a private citizen, 

in peace and tranquillity, 

Lincoln co. Diſtrict of Maine, in the 

neighbourhood of Sidney and Winſlow. 
MounT WASHINGTON, in the up- 

per part of the iſland of New-York. 
MouxnT WASHINGTON, one of the 


higheſt peaks of the White Mountains, | 


in New-Hampſhire. | / 
MounT WASHINGTON, the ſouth- 
weſternmoſt townſhip of Maſſachuſetts, 
in Berkſhire co. 150 miles W. by S. of 
Boſton, It was incorporated in 1775» 


and contains 67 inhabitants. 
QUSE 


founT VERNON, a plantation in 
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branch of Tioga river. 


of 8. America is the S. cape of the port 


the town of Leeds. 
miles for veſſels of 60 tons. 


| MUL 
MovsE Harbour, at the E. fide of the | 
iſland of St. John's, and at the S. W. 
angle of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is he- 
tween Eaſt Point and Three rivers, and 
goes in with a ſmall creek that is mo- 
derately ſpacious within. 

Mob sou, a ſmall river of York co. 
Diſtrict of Maine, which falls into the 
ocean between Wells and Arundel. 

MowEE, one of the Sandwich Iſles, 
next in ſize to, and N. W. of, Owhy- 
hee. A large bay of a ſemicircular 
form, oppoſite to which are the iſlands 
Tahoorowa and Morokinnee. It is a- 
bout 162 miles in circumference, and is 
thought to contain nearly 70, ooo inha- 
bitants, | 

MoYAaMENSING, a townſhip in Phi- 
ladelphia co. Pennſylvania. | 

MucaRos Ifland, near the N. coaſt 
of Cuba Iſland, in the W. Indies, which 
with Iſland Verde, lies oppoſite to the 
Cape Quibannano. | 

Mup Hand, in Delaware river, is 6 
or 7 miles below the city of Philadel- 
phia; whereon is a citadel, and a fort 

not yet completed. On a ſand bar, a 

large pier has been erected, as the foun- 

_ for a battery, to make a croſs 
re. | 

Mud Lale, in the State of New-York, 

is ſmall, and lies between Seneca and 

Crooked Lakes. It gives riſe to a north 


0 


MuctRas I/lands, otherwiſe called 
Men Eaters or Women-Eaters Iſlands, 
are 10 leagues S. of Cape Catoche, on 
the E. coaſt of the peninſula of Yucatan. 
On the ſouth of them, towards the land, 
is good anchorage in from 7 to 8 fa- 
thoms, and clean ground. . 

MuLaTRE Point, in the ifland of 
Dominica, in the W. Indies. N. lat. 
15. 16, welt long. 61. 21. : 

MuLaTTo Point, on the weſt coaſt 
of Ancon, 16 or 18 miles north of Ca- 
davayllo river. | 

Mu1cRave Port. See Admiralty 
Bay. N. lat. 67. 45. W. long. 165. 9. 
„ MuLnygGan River, in Vermont, riſes 
in Lewis, and empties into Connecticut 
rer, at Brunſwick. 

MuLticvs River, in New- Jerſey, is 
ſmall, and has many mills and' iron- 
works upon it, and empties into Little 
Egg Harbour Bay, 4 miles eaſterly of 


It is navigable 20 | gia. 
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Muc, a creek which empties into 
the Suſquehannah from the N. E. about 
23 miles N. of the town of Northum- 
berland. 1 ns | 
Muns1iEs, DELAWARES, and Sa- 
POONES, three Indian tribes, who in- 
hahit at Diagho, and other villages up 
the N. branch of Suſquehannah river. 
About 20 years ago, the two firſt could 
furniſh 150 warriors each, and the Sa- 
poones 30 warriors. 
MunpkERERS Creek, in New-York 
o 
MURFREESBOROUGH, a poſt- town 
of N. Carolina, and capital of Gates cos 
It is fituated on Meherrin river, and 
contains a few houſes, a court-houſe, 
gaol, and tobacco warehouſe. It car- 
ries on a ſmall trade with Edenton, 
and the other ſea- port towns. It is 
3 miles from Princeton, 12 from Win- 
ton, 50 N. by W. of Edenton, and 


422 S. W. of hiladelphia. 


MurGa MORG River, on the coaſt 
of Chili, in S. America, is ſouthward of 
the S. point of Quintero Bay, and not 
far from the entrance into Chili river. 
It is not navigable, but is very good to 
water in. 

MuscLE Bank, at the entrance into 


Trinity Bay or harbour, in the direction 


of S. W. on the E. coaſt of Newſound- 
land Iſland. 5 
MusCLE Bay, in the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, in S. America, is half way be- 
tween Elizabeth's Bay, and Vork Road; 
in which there is good anchorage with 
a weſterly wind. . | 
MusCLE Bay, or Meſſilones, on the 
coaſt of Chili or Peru, in S. America, 5 
leagues 8. by W. of Atacama. 
MUSCLE Shoals, in Tenneſſeè river, 
about 250 miles from its mouth, extend 
about 20 miles, and derive their name 
from the number of ſhell- fiſn found 
there, At this place the river ſpreads 


to the breadth of three miles, and forms 


a number of iſlands; and the paſſage is 
difficult, except when there is a ſwell in 
the river. From this place up to the 
Whirl, or Suck, where the river breaks 
through the Great Ridge, or Cumber- 
land Mountain, is 250 miles, the navi- 


gation all the way excellent. 


MusKOGULGE, Muſkogee, or as th 

are more commonly called, Cree In- 
digns, inhabit the middle parts of Geor- 
The Creek or Muſkogulge lan- 


guage, which is ſoft and muſical, is 
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expelling the greateſt, and even the 


for they have no ſuch artificial ſyſtem. 


_ - Cawittaws, Cooſas, Conſliacks, Cooſuc- 


_ - Oakmulgies, Okohoys, Pakanas, Taen- 


_ - victorious. over the Chactaws, and for- 
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ſpoken throughout the confederacy ; 
(although conſiſting of many nations, 
who have a ſpeech peculiar to them 
ſelves) as alſo by their friends and allies 
the Natchez, The Chickaſaw and Chac- 
taw language, the Muſkogulges ſay, 
is a dialect of theirs. The Muſkcogulges 
eminently deſerve the encomium of all 
nations for their wiſdom and virtue, in 


common enemy of miankind, viz. Hiri- 
tuous liquors The firſt and molt co- 
gent article in all their treaties with the 
white people is, that “there ſhall not be 
any kind of ſpirituous liquors ſold or 
brought into their towns.“ Inſtances 
have frequently occurred, on the diſco- 
very of attempts to run kegs of ſpirits 
into their country, of the Indians ſtrik- 
ing them with their tomahawks, and 
giving the liquor to the thirſty ſand, 
not taſting a drop of it themſelves. It 
is difficult to account for their excellent 
policy in civil government; it cannot 
derive its efficacy from coercive Jaws, 


Some of their moſt favourite ſongs and 
dances they have from their enemies, 
the Cliactaws; for it ſeems that nation 
is very eminent for poetry and muſic. 
The Mouſkopulges allow of polygamy 
in the utmoſt latitude ; every man takes 
as many wives as he pleaſes, but the firſt 
is queen, and the others her handmaids 
and aſſociates. The Creek or Muſko- 
gulge confederacy have 55 towns, be- 
:fides many villages. Phe powerful em- 
pire of the Muſkogulges eſtabliſhed it- 
ſelf upon the ruin of that of the Natchez. 
The Oakmulge Fields was the firſt ſet- 
tlement they ſat down upon, after their 
emigration from the weſt, beyond the 
Miſſinppi, their original native country. 
They gradually ſubdued their ſurround- 
ing enemies, ſtrengthening themſelves 


by taking into confederacy the van- 


- quiſhed tribes, Their whole number, 
ſome years ſince, was 17,280, of which 
5,260 were fighting men. They conſiſt 
of the Appalachies, Alibamas, Abecas, 


- tees, Chachhoomas, Natchez, Ocomes, 


fas, Talepooſas, Weetumkas, and ſome 
others. Their union has rendered them 


- midable to all the nations around them. 
They are a well-made, expert, hardy, 
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jealous of their rights, and averſe ta 


kies, ducks, and other poultry; they 
cultivate tobacco, rice, Indian corn, po- 
tatoes, beans, peas, cabbage, melons, 
and have plenty of peaches, plums, 
grapes, frawberries, and other fruits. 
They are faithful friends, but inveterate 
enemies; hoſpitable to ſtrangers, and 
honeſt and fair in their dealings. No 
nation has a more contemptible opinion 
of the white men's faith in general than 


theſe people, yet they place great confi- 


dence in the United States, and with to 
agree with them upon a permanent 
boundary, over which the ſouthern 
States ſhall not treſpaſs. The country 
which they claim is bounded northward 
by about the 34th degree of latitude; 
and extends. from the Tombeckbee, or 
Mobile river, to the Atlantic Ocean, 
though they have ceded a part of this 
tract on the ſea-coaſt, by different 
freaties, to the State of Georgia. Thei: 
| 2 towns lie in latitude 32. and 
ongitnde 11. 20. from Philadelphia, 
They are ſettled in a hilly but not moun- 
. tainous country. The ſoil is. fruitful in 
a high degree, and well watered, abound- 
ing in creeks and rivulets, from whence 
they are ealled the Creek Indians. 
MyuSCONECUNK, a ſmall river «i 
New- Jerſey, which empties into the 
Delaware 6 miles. below Eaſton. 
Musx1nNGUM, that is, E/R*s Eye, 
navigable river of the N. W. Territory. 
It is 250 yards wide at its confluence 
with the Ohio, 172 miles below Pitii- 
burg, including the windings of the O- 
hio, though in a direct line it is but 90 
miles. At its mouth ſtands Fort Har- 
mar and Marietta. Its banks are fo hig 
as to prevent its overflowing, and it 1s 


to the Three Legs, 110 miles from its 
mouth, and by ſmall boats to the lake 
at its head, 45 miles farther. From 
thence, by a portage of about one mile, 
a communication is opened to Lix? 
Erie, through Cayahoga, a ſtream 0! 
great utility, navigable the whole lengt!, 
without any obſtruction from fails. 
From Lake Erie, the avenue is well 
known to Hudſon's river in the State 
of New-Vork. The land on this river 
and its branches is. of a ſuperior qualit). 
and the country abounds in ſprings and 


: Gagacious, politic people, extremely | conveniences fitted to fettlements remote 


trois 


parting with their lands. They have 
abundance of tame cattle and ſwine, tur- 


navigable by large batteaux and barges 


CCC 
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From ſea navigation, viz. ſalt- ſprings, * 


coal, free-ſtone, and clay. A valuable 
falt-ſpring has been very lately diſcover- 
ed, 8 miles from this river, and 50 from 


Marietta, called the Big Spring. Such 


a 2 of water flows, as to keep 
1000 ga'lons conſtantly boiling. Ten 
gallons of this water will, as experiment 
has proved, afford a quart of ſalt of ſu- 
perior quality to any made on the ſra- 


MuSQUAKIES Tadians inhabit the 
ſouthern waters of Lake Michigan, hav- 
ing 200 warriors. - | SE 

MUSQUATONS, an Indian tribe in- 
habiting near Lake Michigan. 

MUSsEkIT TO Cove, in N. America, lies 
in lat. 64. 5 5. 1 3. and in lon. 53. 3.45. W. 

MusquiTo River and Bay lie at a 
fmall diitance north of Cape Canaverel, 


on the coaſt of E. Florida. The banks 


of Muſquito river towards the continent 
abound in trees and plants common to 
Florida, with pleaſant orange groves ; 
whilſt the narrow ſtrips of land towards 


the ſea, are moſtly ſand-hills. 


MusQUITONS, an Indian nation in the 
neighbourhood of the Piankeſhaws and 
Outtagomies ; which lee, , 

MYERSTOWN, a village of Dauphin 
eo. Penniylvania, ſituated on the N. hide 
of Tulpehockon creek, a few miles be- 
low the canal. It contains abcut 25 
houſes, and is 32 miles eaſt by north of 
Harriſburg, and 77 from Philadelphia. 

MYNOMANIES, or Minomones, an 
Indian tribe, who with the tribes of the 
Chipewas and Saukeys, live near Bay 


Puan, and could together furniſh about 


20 years ago, 550 warriors. The Mino- 
manies have about 300 fighting men. 

 MyRTLE and, one of the Chande- 
leurs or Myrtle iſlands, in Naſſau Bay, 
on the coaſt of Florida, on the weft fide 
of the peninſula. | 


N 


AAMAN's Creek, a ſmall ftiream | 


which runs S. eaſterly into Dela- 
ware river, at Marcus“ Hook. 
Naz's Bay, near the weſtern limit of 


Hudſon's Bay, known by the name of 


the Welcome Sea. Cape Elkimayx is 
its ſouthern point or entrance. 

Naco, a town of New-Spain, in the 
province of Honduras, 50 miles north- 
welt of Valladolid, 


NAN „ a 
NaHaNnT Point forms the N. E. point 
of Boſton harbour, in Maſſachuſetts ; 9 
miles E. N. E. of Boſton. N. lat. 42. 
27. W. long. 70. 57. See Lynn Beach. 
NAHUNKEAG, a {mall iſland in Ken. 
nebeck river, 38 miles from the ſca, ſig- 
nifies, in the Indian language, the land 
where eels are taken. | 
Nain, :: Moravian ſettlement, which 
was eſtabliſhed in 1763, on Lebigh riv- 
er, in Pennſylvania. | 
Nain, a ſettlement of the Moravians 
on the coaſt of Labrador, near the en- 
trance of Davis's Straits, being S. S. W. 
of Cape Farewell. It was begun under 
the protection of the Britiſh government, 
but is now deſerted. babe: | 
NAMASKET, a ſmall river which 
emptics into Narraganſet Bay. 
NANJEMY Rzver, a ſhort creek which 
emptics into the Patowmac in Charles 
county, Maryland, ſouth-weſtward of 
Port Tobacco river. 
NANSEMOND, a county of Virginia, 
on the S. fide of James's river, and W. 
of Nortolk co. on the N. Carolina line. 
It is about 44 miles in length, and 24 
in breadth, and contains 9010 inhabi- 


{ tants, including 3817 ſlaves. 


NANSEMOND, a ſhort river of Virgi- 


nia, which riſes in Great Diſmal Swamp, 


and puriuving a N. then a N. E. direc- 
tion, emptics into James's river, a few 
miles W. of Elizabeth river. It is na- 
71gable to Sleepy taole, for veſſels of 2 50 


tons; to Suffolk, for thoſe of 100 tons; 


and to Milner's, for tho'e of 25 tons. 
NAanTASKET Road, may be conſi- 
dered as the entrance into the channels 
of Boſton harbour; lies S. of the light- 
houſe, near Kains ford or Hoſpital Iſland. 
A veſſel may anchor here in from 7 to 
5 fathoms in ſafety, Two hvts are 
erected here with accommodations for 
ſhipwrecked ſeamen. | 
NANTIKOKE,,a navigable river of 


| the eaſtern ſhore of Maryland, empties 
| into the Cheſapeak Bay. 


NANTIKOKES, an Indian nation who 
formerly lived in Maryland, upon the 
above river. They firſt retired to the 
Suſqu-hannah, and then farther north, 
They were ſkilled in the art of 3 
ing; by which ſhocking art nearly their 
whole tribe was extirpated, as well as 


| ſome of their neighbours. Theſe, with 


the Mohickons and Conoys, 20 years 
ago inhabited Utſanango, Chagnet and 


| Owegy, on the E. branch of the Sul- 


Y 3 quehannah. 
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quehannah. The two firſt could at that 
period furniſh a 100 warriors each; and 
the Conoys 30 warriors. Lg 
NanTMILL, Eaft and Weft, two 
townſhips in Cheſter co. Pennſylvania. 
NANTUCKET JI/land, belonging to 
the State of Maſſachuſetts, is ſituated 
between lat. 41. 13. and 41. 22. 30. N. 
and between 69. 56. and 70. 13. 30. W. 


long. and is about 8 leagues ſouthward 


of Cape Cod, and lies eaftward of the 
iſland of Martha's Vineyard. It is 15 
miles in length, and 11 in breadth, in- 
cluding Sandy Point; but its general 
breadth is 35 miles. This is thought 
to be the iſland called Nauticon by an- 
cient voyagers. There 1s but one bay 
of any note, and that is formed by a 
long ſandy point, extending from the 
E. end of the iſland to the N. and W. 
(on which ftands a light houſe, which 
was erected by the State in 1784) and 
on the north fide of the iſland as far as 
Fel Point. This makes a fine road for 
ſhips, except with the wind at N. W. 
when there is a heavy ſwell. The har- 
bour has a bar of ſand, on which are on- 
ly 71 feet of water at ebb tide, but with- 
in it has 12 and 14 feet. 
conſtitutes a county of its own name, 
and contains 4,620 inhabitants, and 
ſends one repreſentative to the general 
court. There is a duck manufactory 
here, and 16 ſpermaceti works. The 
inhabitants are, for the moſt part, a ro- 
buſt and enterpriſing ſet of people, 
moſtly ſeamen and mechanics. he 
ſeamen are the moſt expert whale-men 
in the world, The whale fiſhery origi- 
nated among the white inhabitants in 
the year 1690, in boats from the ſhore, 
In 1715, they had 6 loops, 38 tons bur- 
den, and the fiſhery produced 11001]. 
ſterl. From 1772, to 1775, the fiſhery 
employed 1 50 fail from 90 to 180 tons, 
upon the coaſt of Guinea, Brazil, and 
the Welt-Indies ; the produce of which 
amounted to 167,000. ſterl. The late 
war almoſt ruined this buſineſs. ,They 
have fince, however, revived it again, 
and purſue the whales even into the 
great Pacific Ocean. There is not here 
a ſingle tree of natural growth; they 
have a place called The Woods, but it 


has been deſtitute of trees for theſe 60 |- 


years paſt. The ifland had formerly 
plenty of wood. The people, eſpecial- 
ly the females, are fondly attached to 


the iſland, and few with to migrate to 


The iſland | 
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a more deſirable ſituation. The peo. 
le are moſtly Friends, or Quakers. 
here is one ſociety of Congregation- 
aliſts. Some part of the E. end of the 
iſland, known by the name of Sguam, 
and ſome few other places, are held as 
private farms. At preſent there are 
near 300 proprietors of the iſland. The 
proportional number of cattle, ſheep, 
&c. put out to paſture, and the quanti- 
ty of ground to raiſe crops, are minute- 
ly regulated ; and proper officers are 
appointed, who, in their books debit 
and credit the proprietors accordingly. 
In the month of June, each proprictor 
gives in to the clerks the number of 
his ſheep, cattle, and horſes, that he 
may be charged with them in the books; 
and if the number be more than he is 
entitled to by his rights, he hires ground 
of his neighbours who have leſs. But, 
if the proprietors all together have n:ore 
than their number, the overplus are ei- 
ther killed or tranſported from the ifland. 
In the year 1659, when Thomas 
Macy removed with his family from 
Saliſbury in Eſſex co. to the W. end of 
the iſland, with ſeveral other families, 
there were nearly 3,000 Indians on the 
iſland, who were kind to ſtrangers, and 
benevolent to each other, and lived hap- 
pily until contaminated by the bad ex- 
ample of the whites, who introduced 
rum; and their number ſoon began to 
decreaſe. The whites had no material 
quarrel or difficulty with them. The 
natives ſold their lands, and the whites 
went on purchaſing; till, in fine, they 
have obtained the whole, except ſome 
ſmall rights, which are ſtil] retained by 
the natives. A mortal ſickneſs carried 
off 222 of them in 1764; and they are 
| now reduced to 4 males, and 16 females. 
 NAaxTUCKET, (formerly Sherburne) 
a poſt-town, capital and port of entry in 
the above iſland. The exports in the 
year ending Sept. 30, 1794, amounted 
to 20,517 dollars. It is 60 miles S. E. 
of New-Bedford, 123 8. W. pf Boſton, 
and 382 E. N. E. of Philadelphia. | 
NANTPCKET Shoal, a bank which 
ſtretches out above 5 leagues in length, 
and 6 in breadth, to the S, E. from ths 
iſland of its name. 5 
NANTUXET Bay, New-Jerſey, is on 
the eaſtern ſide of Delaware Bay, oppo- 
ſite Bombay Hook. | 
NARRAGANSET Bay, Rhode-Ifland, 


makes up from ſouth to north herween 
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the main land on the eaſt and weſt, Tt | 


emboſoms many fruitful and beautiful 
iſlands, the principal of which are 
Rhode Iſland, Canonicut, Prudence, 


Patience, Hope, Dyers, and Hog Ifl- | 


ands. The chief harbours are New- 
port, Wickford, Warren, Briſtol, and 
Greenwich, beſides Providence and Pa- 
tuxet; the latter is near the mouth of 
Patuxet river, which falls into Provi- 
dence river. Taunton river and.many 
ſmaller ſtreams fall into this capacious 
bay. It affords fine fiſh, oyſters and 
lobſters in great plenty. ; 

NARRAGUAGUS Bay. A part of the 
bay between Goldſborough and Ma- 


chias, in Waſhington co. Diſtrict of 


Maine, goes by this name. From 
thence for the ſpace of 60 or 70 miles, 
the navigator finds, within a great num- 
ber of fine iſlands, a ſecure and pleaſant 
ſhip-way. Many of theſe iſlands are 
inhabited and make a fine appearance. 
A river of the ſame name falls into the 
bay. 
Naa adn a poſt-town, ſitua- 
ted on the above bay, 16 miles north- 
eaſt of Goldſborough, 63 eaſt of Penob- 
ſcot, 9 from Pleaſant river, and 673 
from Philadelphia. | 

NakROws, The. The narrow paſ- 
ſage from ſea, between Long and Sta- 
ten Iſlands into the bay which ſpreads 
before New- Vork city, formed by the 
junction of Hudſon and Eaſt rivers, is 
thus called. This ſtrait is 9 miles ſouth 
of the city of New-York. 

NakROwSs, The, a ſtrait about 3 
miles broad, between the iflands of Ne- 
vis and St. Chriſtopher's Iſlands, in the 
Weſt-Indies. 

Nas, a county of Halifax diſtrict, 
containing 7,393 inkabitants, of whom 
2,009 are ſlaves. There is a large and 
valuable body of iron- ore in this coun- 
ty; but only one bloomery has yet been 

erected, | 
Nast, Court- Houſe, in N. Carolina, 
where a poſt- office is kept 28 miles 
from Tarborough, and as far from 
Lewiſburg. | bo 

NasHaUN, or Naauſbagun, one of 
the Elizabeth Iſles, the property of the 
Hon. James Bowdoin, Eſq. of Boſton, 
ſituated at the mouth of Buzzard's Bay, 
and 3 miles from the extremity of the 
peninſula of Barnſtable co. Confider- | 
able numbers of ſheep and cattle are 
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become famous for its excellent wo 
and cheeſe. Here Capt. Bartholomew 
Goſnold landed in 1602, and took up 
his abode for ſome tine. 

Nash Ua, River, is a conſiderable 

ſtream in Worceſter co. Maſſachuſetts, 
and has rich intervale lands on its banks, 
It enters Merrimack river at Dunſtable. 
Its courſe is north-north-eaſt. ks 

NASHVILLE, the chief town of Mero 
Diſtrict in the State of Tenneflee, is 
pleaſantly ſituated in Davidſon's co. on 
the ſouth bank of Cumberland river, 

where it is 200 yards broad. It was 
named after Brig. Gen. Francis Naſh,” 
who fell on the 4th of Oct. 1777, in the 
battle of Germantown. It is regularly 
laid out, and contains 7 5 houſes) A court- 
houſe, an academy, and a church for 
Preſbyterians, and one for Methodiſts, 
It is the ſeat of the courts held ſemi- an- 
nually for the diſtrict of Mero, and of 
the courts of pleas and quarter ſeſſions 
for Davidſon co. It is 185 miles weſt 
of Knoxville, 66 from. Big Salt Lick 
garriſon, 190 S. by W. of Lexington in- 
Kentucky, 635 W. by S. of Richmond 
in Virginia, and 1015 W. 8. W. of 
Philadelphia. N. lat. 36. W. long. $7, 
8. 

Nask EAG Point, in Lincoln co. Di- 
ſtrict of Maine, is the eaſtern point of 
Penobſcot Bay. | Sa 

Nas PATUCRET Rider. See Wanaf- 
patucket. 188 | 
| NasQUuIROU River, on the Labra- 
dor coaſt, is to the weſtward of Eſqui- 
maux river. 9 | | 

Nass As River, See St. Andre. 

Nass u Bay, or Spirito Santo, is a 

large bay on the coaſt of Weſt- Florida, 


about 70 miles from north to ſouth. It 


has 4 iſlands on a line for 50 miles from 
8. W. to N. E. with openings between 
them a mile or two wide. The moſt 
northerly is called Myrtle Illand, be- 


| tween which, and the continent, is the 


entrance of the bay. The bay s 15 
miles broad from Myrtle Ifland to a row 
of iſlands running parallel with the main 
land, and another bay between them 
ſtretching 50 or 60 miles to the ſouth, 
as far as one of the ſmaller mouths of 
the Miſſiſippi. See Naſſau Road. 
Nassau Bay, an extenſive bay of 
the ocean, on the S. coaſt of Terra del 
Fuego iſland, at the S. extremity of S. 
America. It is to the E. of Falſe Cape 


ſupported upon this iſſand; and it has 


Horn, which forms the weſtern limit of 
Y 4 the 
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the bay; Cape Horn being the S. point 
of the ſouthernmoſt ot the Hermits Ifl- 
ands, a grovpe of iſlands which lie off 
the coaſt oppoſite to this bay. This 
bay is large and open, well ſheltered 
from the tempeſts of the ocean. It 1s 
capable of hoiding a fleet of ſhips, ard 
though there are ſmall iſlands near its 
entrance, all the dangers are vſible, and 
ſhips may fail treely between them, or on 
each ſide of them. See Miſtaken Cape. 

Nassau Cape, on the coaſt of Suri- 
nam, or N. E. coaſt of 8. America, is 
to che N N. W. of Eſſequibo gulf, and 
the E. point of the entrance into the ri- 


ver Pumaron. It is in about lat. 7. 40. 5 


N. and long. 59. 30. W. 


Nassau Cape, on the N. ſhore of 


Terra Firma, d. America. 

Nass Av, a {mall town in Dauphin 
co. Pennſylvania. It contains a Ger- 
man church, and about 35 houſes. It 
is allo called Kempflozun. ; 

Nassau and, at the mouth of By- 
ram riv-r, in Long- Ifland Sound. 

Nass A Road, on the coaſt of Weft- 
Florida, lies W. of Mobile Bay, 5 leagues 
to the northward of Ship Iſland, and 
within th- north end of the Chande- 
Jeurs &r Mortle Iſlands. It is one of 
the beit roads for large veſſels on the 
whole coaft of Florida. It affords-good 
ſhelter irom winds that blow on ſhore, 
has no bar, and is eaſy of acceſs. Veſ- 
ſels, however, muſt not go within + of 


a mile of the inſide of the iſland, it be- 


ing ſhoal near that diſtance from the 
ſhore. Veſſels may go round the north 
end of it from the ſea in 51 and 6 fa- 
thoms at half a mile from the ſhore, and 


afterwards muſt keep in 44 and 5 fa- | 


thoms till the north point bcars N, N. 
E. about 2 miles, where they can anchor 
in 4 fathoms good holding ground, thel- 
tered from ealterly and ſoutherly winds: 
this is neceſſi ry for all veſſels frequent- 
ing the coaſt of Florida, as xaſterly winds 
are very frequent. There is freſh wa- 
ter to be got any where on the Chande- 
leurs by digging; and there is a kind 


of well at the north end, near an old 


hut. There is no wood to be found 
here but drift wood, of which there is 
great plenty along ſhore. Naflau Road 
was firſt diſcovered by Dr. Daniel Cox, 
of New- Jerſey, who named it fo in ho- 
nour of the reigning prince, William 
III. He alſo gave the name of Myrtle 
Iſlands to thoſe afterwards called Chan- 
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deleurs, by the French, from the candles 
made of the Myrtle wax, with which 
theſe iſlands abound. 

Nassavu Rewer, on the coaft of Eaſt. 
Florida, has a bar generally about 8 feet 
water, but is ſubject to ſhifting. The 
tides are about 7 feet at low ſpring tides, 
An E. 8. E. moon makes high water 
here, as alſo in moſt places along the coaſt, 
NASSAU, the chief town of Provi- 
| dence Iſland, one of the Bahamas, and 
| the ſeat of government. N. lat. 25. 3. 

It is the only port of entry except at 
' Turk's Ifland. See Bahamas, 
NasrLA, a town of Mexico. See 
Angelos. | 

NaTA, a town and bay in the pro- 
vince of Terra Firma S. America. The 
hay of Nata lies on the S. coaſt of the 
Iſthmus of Darien, and on the North 
Pacific Ocean. From hence and the ad- 
jacent parts, proviſions are ſent for the 
ſupply of the inhabitants of Panama, 
which city is 67 miles N. E. of Nata. 
The bay is ſpacious and deep, but is not 
ufed by ſhips but in caſes of neceſſity, 
as they are liable to be embayed by the 
winds that blow frequently at E. upon 
the ſhore. The bay extends to the 
iſland Iguenas. N. lat. 8. 12. W. long. 
81. 12. | 

NATA PoixT, or Chama, or Chan- 
mu Cape, is at the W. point of the gult 
of Panama, from whence the coaſt 
trends W. to Haguera Point 7 leagues, 
All ſhips bound to the N. W. and to 
Acapulco make this point, It is allo 
called the S. point of the bay, which 
lies within on the W. ſide of this great 
Gult of Panama. 

NATACHQUOIN River, a large river 
of the coaſt of Labrador, in N. Ameri- 
ca, to the weſtward of Naſquirou river, 
under Mount Joli, where it forms « 
ſoutherly cape in lat. 50. 25. N. and 
long. 60. 45. W. The little Natach- 
quoin is to the W. S. W. of this. 

NATAL, a cape and town, on the 8. 
ſhore of the Rio Grande, on the N. E. 
coaſt of Brazil in S. America, is to the 
8. W. of the four ſquare ſhoal, at the 
month of the entrance of that river, 
which contains ſome dangerous rocks, 
On this point is the Caſtle of the Three 
Kings, or Fortaleza des Tres Magos. 
The town of Natal is 3 leagues fron the 
caſtle before which is good ancho! age 


for ſhips, in from 4 to 5 fathoms, and 


well fecured from winds, 


NaTCHEZ, 
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NATCHEZ, or Natches, See Georgia 
Wiſtern Territory. 


NaTCHEZ, a powerful nation of In- 
dians who formerly inhabited the coun- 
try on the E. ſide of the Miſſiſippi. Fort 
Rolalie is ſituated in the country which 
they poſſeſſed, in lat. 31. 40. Nothing 
now remains of this nation but the name, 
by which the country continues to be 
called. The Creeks or Mulcogulges 
roſe upon the rums of this nation. The 
French completed their deſtruction in 
1730. The Natchez or Sun Set In- 

dians, are a part of the Creek confede- 
deracy which they joined after they left 
Louiſiana. | 
' NATCHITOCHES. A tract of country 
in Louiſiana, on the river Rouge, or 
Red river, bears this name. The French 
had a very conſiderable polt on this river 
called Natchitoches. It was a trontier 
on the Spaniſh ſettlements, being 20 
miles from the fort of Adlayes, and 70 
leagues from the confluence of the 
Rouge with the Miſſiſippi. 8 
NATICK, an ancient townſhip in Mid- 
dleſex co. Maſſachuſetts, ſituated upon 
Charles river, 18 miles S. W. of Boſton. 
and 10 N. W. of Dedham. Its name 
in the Indian language ſignifies “ The 
place of hills.“ The famous Mr. Eliot 
formed a religious ſociety here; and in 
1670, there were 50 Indian communi— 
cants. At his motion, the General 
Court granted the land in this town, 
containing about 6000 acres, to tlie In- 
dians, Very few of their deſcendants, 
however, now remain. It was incor- 
porated into an Engliſh diſtrict in 1761, 
and into a townſhip in 1781; and now 
contains 615 inhabitants. 
NATTENAT, an indian village on 
Nootka Sound, on the N. W. coaſt of 
N. America. It has a remarkable ca- 
taract, or water-fall, a few miles to the 
northward cf it, N. lat. 48. 40. W. 


long. trom Greenwich 124. 6. | 


NATURAL Bridge. 
County, Virginia, 

NauUDOWESIES, an Indian ration in- 
habiting lands between Lakes Michigan 
and Superior. Warriors, 500. | 

NAUGATuck K wer, a north-eaſtern 
branch of Houlatonic river in ConneCti- 
cut. A great number of mills and iron- 
works are upon this ſtream and its 
branches. | 
NavARRE, a province of New- Mex- 
250, on the N. E. ſide of the Gulf o 
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See Rockbridge 
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California, which ſeparates it from the 
peninſula of California, on the S. W. 
Nav asla, a {mall iſland in the Wind- 
ward Paſt:ge, or ſtrait between Cuba 
and Hiſpaniola in the Weſt-Indies 
F hither the inhabitants of Jamaica come 
in boats to kill guaras, an amphibious 
crea. ure that breeds plentifully at the 
roots of old trees. They are in the 
ſhape of a lizard, with ſcales, and ſome 
are 3 feet in length. Their fleſh is 
firm and white, and ſaid by ſeamen to 

make good broth. | 
Navaza,a ſmall barren iſland in the 
Weſt-Indies, not very high, is ſteep all 
round, and lies in lat. 18. 20. N. It is 
21 leagues W. S. W. ZW. of the E. 
end of Jamaica, and 11 leagues from 
Tiburon, in the iſland of St. Domingo. 
Navesink Harbour, on the ſen-coaſt 
of Monmouth, co New.--Jerſey, lies in 
lat. 40. 24. N. having Jumping Point 
on the north, and is 4 miles S. of the 
N. end of Sandy Hook Ifland ; and its 
mouth is £ miles from the town of 
Shrewſbury. The ſmall river of its 
name falls into it from the W. and riſes 
in the fame county. Naveſink Hills 
extend N. W. from the harbour on the 
Atlantic Ocean, to Rariton Bay; and 
are the firit land diſcovered by mariners 
arrive on the conſt. They 


and may be tecn 20 leagues eff. 

NAvID APD, a town of Mechoacan a 
province of Mexico, with a harbour on 
the N. Pacific Ocean, is 156 miles W. 
of Mexico city. N. lat. 18 51. W. 
long. 111. 10. 

Na vikEs, or Cas de Vawvires Bay. in the 
ifland of Martinico. in the Weſt-Indies. 

Navy, a townſhip in Orleans co. in 
Vermont 23 

Navy Hall, in Lower Canada, 
ſtands on the ſouth fide of Las e Onta- 
rio, at the head and weſt ſide of Niaga- 
ra river, which laſt ſeparates it from 
Fort Niagara, on the E. tive, in the State 
of New York. It is 20 miles N. by W. 
of Fort Erie, and 23 S. E. by S. of 
Vork. 

Navy Hand lies in the middle of 
Niagara river, Whole waters ſ{ep:rate it 
from Fort Siuſher, on the eaſt bank of 
the river, and the ſame waters divide it 


from Grand TIfland, on the S. und 8. E. 


It is about one mile lang, and one 
| broaci, and is about 13 Murs N. by E. 


of Navy Hall, 


NAZARETH, 
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Naz AkETH, a beautiful town in 
Northampton co. Pennſylvania: inhabi- 
ted by Moravians, or United Brethren. 
It is fituated 10 miles north of Beth- 
Ichem, and 63 N. by W. of Philadel- 
phia. It is a tract of good land, con- 
taining about 5,000 acres, purchaſed by 
the Rev. G. Whitfield, in 1740, and 
fold 2 years after to the brethren... They 
were however obliged to leave this place 
the ſame year, where it ſeems they had 
made ſome fettlements before. Biſhop 
Nitchman. arrived from Europe this 
year (x740) with a company of breth- 
ren and ſiſters, and purchaſed and ſet- 
tled upon the ſpot which is now called 
Bethlehem. The town of Nazareth 
ſtands about the centre of the manor, on 
z ſmall creek, which loſes itſelf in the 
ear!) about a mile and a half E. of the 
town. It was regularly laid out in 1772, 
and conſiſts of 2 principal ſtreets which 
croſs each other, at right angles, and 
form a ſquare in the middle, of 340 by 
200 feet. The largeſt building is a 
tone houſe, erected in 1755, named Na- 
zareth Hall, 98 feet by 46 in length, 
and 54 in heighth. The lower floor is 
form-d into a ſpacious hall for public 
worſhip, the upper part of the houſe is 
fitted up for a boarding ſchool, where 
youth, from different parts, are under 
the inſpection of the miniſter of the place 
and fcreral_tutors, and are inſtrugtcd in 
the Englith, German, French and Latin 
hingnages; in hiſtory, geography, book- 
keeping, mathematics, muſic, drawing, 
uit! Other ſciences. The front of the 


houſc faces a large ſquare open to the | 


fouth, adjoining a fine piece of meadow 
round, and commands a moſt delight. 
ful proſpe&t. Another elegant building 


on the E. of Nazareth Hall is inhabited | 


by the ſingle ſiſters, who have the ſame 
regulations and way of living as thoſe at 
Bethlehem. Befides their principal ma- 
nufactory for ſpinning and twiſting cot- 
ton, they have lately begun to draw wax 
tapers. At the ſouth-weſt corner of the 
toreiaid fare, in the middle of the 
town, is the hggle brethren's houſe, and: 
en the E. S. ESctsner a ſtore. On the 
teuthcrnmoſt ad gt the ſtrect is a good: 
tavern. The as houſes are, a tew 


«xcepted, buzlsget, lime- ſtone, one or |, 


*ag tories high, inhabited by t adeſ- 
men and mechanics, moſtly of German 
tractioh. The inhabitants are ſuppli. 
el with water conveyed to them by pipes 


» 
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ſituation of the town, and the ſalubrious 
air of the adjacent country, render this 
a very agreeable place. The number 
of inhabitants in the town and the farms 
belonging to it, (Shoeneck included) 
| conſtituting one congregation, and meet- 
ing for divine ſervice on Lord's days and 


year 1788, about 450. 

NECESSITY, Fort, in Virginia, is ſi- 
tuated in the Great Meadow, within 4 
miles of the W. bounds of Maryland, 
and on the north ſide of the head water 
of Red Stone Creek, which emptics 
from the E. into the Monongahela, in 
N. lat. 39. 43. about 26 miles from the 
' ſpot where this fort was erected. It is 
238 miles E. by N. of Alexandria, and 
258 north-weſt of Frederickfburg. This 
ſpot will be forever famous in the hiſ- 
tory of America, as one of the firſt 
' ſcenes of Gen, WASHINGTON's abili- 
ties as a commander. In 1753, it was 
only a ſmall unfiniſhed entrenchment, 


300 men towards the Ohio. An en- 
gagement with the enemy enſued, and 
the French were defeated. M. de Vil- 
lier, the French commander, ſent down 
9oo men beſides Indians, to attack the 
Virginians. Their brave leader, how- 
lever, made ſuch an able defence with 
his handful of mew in this unfiniſhed 
'fort, as to conſtrain the French officer 
to grant him honourable terms of capt- 
'tulation. | | 
NE DDIck, Cape, or Nedalocł, lies be- 
tween York river and Well's Bay on 
the coaſt of York co. Diſtrict of Maine. 
NEDDICx River, Cape, in the above 


the fea, and at full tide only for veſſels 


bar of fand at its mouth, and at an hour 
before and after low water, this rivulet 


within 2 tew rods of the ſea. 
; NEEpuan's Point, om the 8. W. an- 
gle of the ifland ot Barbadoes in the 


Bridgetown, having a toit upon it called 
Charles Fort. | 

 NEtvHant, a townſhip in Norfolk 
co. Maſſachuſetts, 11 miles from Boſton. 


breadth, and is almoſt encompaſſed by 
Charles river, The lower fall of the 
5 ; river, 


from a fine ſpring near the town. The 


holidays, at Nazareth Hall, was, in the 


when Mr. Waſhington, then a colonel, 
in the 22d year of his age, was ſent with 


county, is navigable about a mile from 


of any confiderable burden, it having a. 


is generally fo ſhallew as to be fordable 


'Weſt-Indies, is to the S. eaſterly from _ 


It is about 9 miles in length and 5 in 
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river, at the bridge between Newton | 
and Needham is about 20 feet in its 
dire& deſcent. Here the river divides 
Middleſex from Norfolk co. It was 
incorporated in 1711, and contains 1130 
inhabitants. A ſlitting and rolling mill 
has lately been erected here. 

NEEHEEH EO, one of the Sandwich 
iſlands, about 5 leagues to the weſtward 
of Atooi, and has about 10,000 inhabi- 
tants. Its place of anchorage is in lat. 
21. 50. N. and long. 160. 15. W. 
Sometimes it is called Væhecoæv or One- 
heow. 

NEGADA, or Anegada, one of the 
Caribbee iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, It 
is low and deſart, encompaſſed with 
ſhoals and ſand-banks. It is called Ne- 
gada, from its. being moſtly overflown 
by high tides. It is 50 miles north- 
weſt of Anguilla, and abounds with 
crabs. N. lat. 18. 6. W. long. 63. 5. 

NEGRIL Harbour, North, at the W. 
end of the ifland of Jamaica, has North 
Negril Point on the north, which is the 
molt weſterly point of the Iſland of Ja- 
maica. N. lat. 18. 45. W. long. 78. 

NeGRo Cape and Harbour, at the 
ſouth-weſt extremity of Nova-Scotia. 

NEGRo Point, on the E. coaſt of Bra- 
zil, is 3 leagues at S. S. E. from the Rio 
Grande, and 14 from Cape St. Rocque. 

NERO River is the weſtern bound- 
ary of Guiana in S. America. a 

NE CRO Fort, in Amazonia, ſtands on 
the north fide of Amazon river in 8. 
America, juſt below the junction of its 
great branches the Purus and Negro, 
in the 4th degree of north latitude, and 

about the 6oth of W. longitude. 
NELSso, a county of Kentucky. 
Chief town, Bairdſtown. | 

NELSON*'s Fort, a ſettlement on the 
W. ſhore of Hudſon's Bay, ſituated at 
the mouth of a river of the {ame name, 
250 miles ſouth-eaſt of Churchill Fert, 
and 600 north-weſt of Rupert's Fort, in 
the poſſeſſion of the Hudſon's Bay Com- 
2 It is in lat. 57. 12. north, and 

ong. 92. 42. W. The ſhoals fo called 
are ſaid to be in lat. 57. 35. north, and 
long. 92. 12. weſt, and to have high 
water at full and change days at 20 mi- 
nutes paſt 8 o'clock. 

NELSON's River, is the N. W. branch 
of Hayes river, on the W. ſhore of Hud- 
ſon's Bay, which is ſeparated into two 
channels by Hayes Iſland, at the mouth 


of which Nelſon's Fort is ſituated. 
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NENAWEWUCK Indians inhabit near 
Severn river, ſouth of Severn lake. 

NEOMINAS Rtwver, on the coaſt of Pe- 
ru, is 12 or 14 leagues to the N. W. of 


Bonaventura river. It is a large river, 


and empties into the ocean by 2 mouths. 
The ſhore is low, but there is no land- 
ing upon it, as it is inhabited only b 

ſavages whom it would not be very ſafe 
to truſt, as their peaceable or hoſtile dif- 
poſition towards Europeans cannot be- 
eaſily known, The coaſt, though in the 


vicinity of the moſt flouriſhing Spaniſh 


colonies, remains unfrequented and wild, 
PalmasIfland is oppoſite to this river, be- 
ing low land, and having ſeveral ſhoals 
about it; and from hence to Cape Cori- 
entes is 20 leagues to the N. W. Theri- 
ver and ifland are in lat. about 4. 30. N. 

NEPEAN I/land, a ſmall iſland of the 
South Pacific Ocean, oppoſite to Port 
Hunter on the ſouth coaſt of Norfolk 
Iſland. 

NEPEAN Sound, an extenſve water 


on the north-weſt coaſt of N. America, 


having a number of iſlands in it, in 
ſome charts called Princes Royal II- 
ands. It opens eaſtward from Cape St. 
James, the ſouthernmoſt point of Waſh. 
ington's or Queen Charlotte's Iſlands. 
Fitzhugh's Sound lies between it and 
_—_ Charlotte's Sound to the ſouth- 
ward. 

NE PONS Ex, a river of Maſſachuſetts, 
originates chiefly from Muddy and 
Punkapog Ponds, in Stoughton, and 
Maſhapog Pond, in Sharon, and after 
paſling over falls ſufficient to carry mills, 
unites with other ſniall ſtreams, and 
forms a very conſtant iupply of water, 
tor the many mills ſituated on the river 


| below, until it meets the tide in Milton, 


from whence it is navigable for veſſels 
of 150 tons burden to Boſton Bay, diſ- 
tant about 4 miles. There are 6 paper- 
mills, beſides many others of different 
kinds on this fall river. 

NERUKA, a port in the iſland of Cape 
Breton, where the French had aſettlement. 

NESBIT's Harbour, on the coaſt of 
New. Britain, in N. America, where 
the Moravians formed à ſettlement in 
17523 of the firlt party, ſome were killed 
and others were driven away. In 1764, 
they made another attempt under the pro- 
tection of the Britiſh government, and 
were well received by the Eſquimaux, 
and by the laſt account the miſſion ſuc. 
canned: 


NESCOPECX 
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NEsco Eck Rider falls into the N. 


E. branch of Suſquehannah river, near 
the mouth of the creek of that name, in 
Northumberland co. Pennſylvania, and 
oppoſite to the town of Berwick, 160 
miles N. W. of Philadelphia, and in lat. 
471. 3. An Indian town, called Ne. co- 

eck, formerly ſtood near the ſcite of 
ee. | | 

NETRERLANDS, New, is the tract 
now included in the States of New- 


York, New Jerſey, and part of Dela- 


ware and Pennſyivania, and was thus 


named hy the Dutch. It paſſed firſt by 

conqueſt and afterwards by treaty into 

the hands ct the Engliſh. 
Ne ULTRA, or Sir Thomas Roe's 


Welcome, a narrow ftrait between lat. 


63. and 63, in New North Walcs, in. 
the arctic regions of America. 


Nz us, a river of N. Carolina, which 


empt ies into Pamlico Sound below the 
town of Newbern, It is navigable for 
tea velleis 12 miles above Newbern ; 
for icows 50 milcs, and for {mall boats 
200 miles. | 

NrvusTRA Seunora, Baia de, or Our 
Lady's Bay, on the c.an of Chili, on 
the 8. Pacific Ocean, in 8. America, is 
zo leagues from Copiap?, and 20 S. 8. 


W. of Cape George. It is indifferent 
riding in this bay, as the N W. winds | 
blow right in, and the guſts from the 


mountains are very dangerous. 


Hardenberg Patent, in Ulſter co. New. 
Fork. On an iſland in this creek Mr. 
Baker having cut down a holiow beech 


tree, in March, 1790, found near two | 


barrels full of chimney ſwallows in the 


cavity of the tree. They were in a tor- 


pid ſtate, but ſome of them being pla 
ced nar a fire, were pleaſantly reauima- 


ted by the warmth, and took wing with 


their uſual agility. 


NEVILU Bay, on the weſt ſhore of 


Huiion's bay, is nearly due W. a little 
northerly from Cape Digges and Man- 
tel iſſand at the entrance into the bay. 
north lat. 62. 30. weſt long. 95. 
Nevis, an ifland leis than a league 


_ fouth-eaſterly of the pevinſula of St. 
Chrittopher's, one of the Caribbees. This 


beautitul little ſpot is nothing more than 


a ſingle mountain riſing like a cone in 
an euly aſcent from the ſea ; the circum- 


ference of its baſe not exceeding 8 Bri- 
tiſn lezgues. This iſland was doubt- 


lels preduced by ſome volcanic eruption, | 


NEW 
for there is a hollow crater near the 
ſummit till viſible; which contains 3 
hot ſpring, ſtrongly impregnated with 
ſulphur, and ſulphur is frequently found 
in ſubſtance, in the neighbouring gul- 
lies and cavities of the earth. The iſl- 
and is well watered, and the land in ge- 


neral fertile. Four thouſand acres ct 


canes ate annually cut, which produce 
an equal number of hogſheads of ſugar. 


The wand, fmall as it is, is divided imo 


5 pariſhes. It has one town, Charleſ- 
tun, which is a port of entry, and the 
ſeat of government; where is alſo a fort 
called Charles Fort. There were two 
other thipping places, viz. Indian Caſilo 
and New-Caſtle. Nevis contains Go 
whites and 10,000 blacks. It was firſt 
ſeitled by the Engliſh in 1623, under 
the protection of Sir Thomas Warner, 
It is faid, that, about the year 1640 the 
iſland contained 4,000 whites, and fone 
writers ſay that before the year 1688 it 
had 30, ooo inhabitants. The invaſion 
of the French about that time, and ſome 
epidemic diſorders ſtrangely diminiſhed 
the number. Charleſtown, the capita! 
lies in lat. 17. 15. N. and long. 62. 35. 
W. There are ſeveral rocks and ſhoals 
on the coaſt, particularly on the ſouth- 
weſt ſide, but ſhips ride between them 
in tolerable ſafety, the hurrican ſeaſon: 
excepted, when they are obliged to put off 


| to lea, and run into Antigua if pcible, 
NzvERSINK Creek, a ſtream in the 


NEw- ALBION, a name given to a 


| country of indefinite limits, on the weſt- 


ern coaft of N. America, lying north of 
California. | 

NE w, a river of N. Carolina, which 
empties, after a ſhort courſe, into the 
ocean, through New River Inlet. Its 
mouth is wide and ſhoal. It abounds 
with mullet during the winter ſeaſon. 

NEwW-ANDAaLUSIA, a province uf 
Terra Firma, 8. America, lying cn the 
coaſt of the N. Sea, oppoſite to the Lee- 
ward Iflands; bounded by the river 
Oroonoko on the weſt. This county 
is called Paria by ſome writers. Its 


chief town is St. Thomas, Some gold 


mines were diſcovered here in 1785. 

NEwW-AXDOVER, a ſettlement in 
York co. Diſtri& of Maine, which con- 
tains, including Hiram and Potter field, 
214 inhabitants. 

Nzw-ANTICARIA, a town of New- 
Spain, 34 leagues northward of Aca- 
pulco. | ; 

Nzw-ANTIGUERA,an epiſcopal * 

* 
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of New-Spain, in the province of Guax- 
aca, erected into a biſhoprick by Paul 
III. 1547. It has a noble cathedral, 
| ſupported by marble pillars. | 

NEWARK, a townſhip in Eſſex co. 
in Vermont. # 

Newark Bay, in New-Jerſey, 1s 
formed by the confluence of Paſſaick and 
Hackenſack rivers from the north, and 
is ſeparated from that part of North 
river oppoſite to New-York city, by 


Bergen Neck on the E. which neck, 


alſo, with Staten Iſland on the S. of it, 
form a narrow channel from the bay to 
North river eaſtward. Newark Bay al- 
to communicates with Rariton Bay, at 
the mouth of Rariton river, by a channel 
in a S. by W. direction along the weſtern 
fide of Staten Iſland. The water paſſage 


from New-York to Elizabeth. Town 


Point, 15 miles, is through this pay. 
NEWARK, a poſt-town of New- Jerſey 
and capital of Eſſex county, is pleaſant- 
ly ſituated at a ſmall diſtance welt of 
Paſſaick river, near its mouth in Newark 
Bay, and nine miles W. of New-York 
city, It is a handſome and flourithing 
town, celebrated for the excellence of 


its cyder, and is the ſeat of the largeſt | 


ſhoe manufacture in the State: the ave- 
rage number made daily throughout the 
year, is eſtimated at about 200 pairs. 
The town is of much the ſame ſize as 
Elizabeth-Town, and is 6 miles N. of it. 
There is a Preſbyterian church of ſtone, 
the largeſt and moſt elegant building of 
the kind in the State. Betides thele is 
an Epiſcopal church, a court-houſe and 
gaol. The academy which was eitab- 
Uſhed here in June, 1792, promiſcs to 
be a uſeful inſtitution. In Newark and 
in Orange which joins it on the N. W. 
there are 9 tanneries, and valuable quar- 
ries of ſtone for building. The quarries 
in Newark, would rent, it is faid, for 
£1000 a year, and the number of work- 
men limited, This town was originally 
ſettled by emigrants from Brantord, 
Connecticut, as long ago as 1662. 

NEWARK, a village in Newcaſtle co. 
Delaware, fituated between Chriltiana 
and White Clay Creeks, 9 miles weit 
of New-Caftle, and 10 ſouth. weſterly of 
Wilmington. | 

NEWARK, a town lately laid out by 
the Britiſh in Upper Canada, on the 
river which connects lake Erie and 
Ontario, directly oppoſite Niagara tovn 

and fort. s 


| 


| ene year, ending Sept. 30, 1-7 94, amount- 
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NEtw-ATHENS, or Tioga Point, ſtands 
on the poſt-road from Cooperftown to 
Williamſburg, in Luzerne co Pennſyl- 
vania, on the point of land formed by 
the confluence of 1 ioga river with the 
E. branch of Suſquehannah river, in 
lat. 41. 54. and Jong. 76. 32. W. and 
about 3 miles S. of the New-York line; 
20 miles S. E. by E. of Newtown in 
New-York, 14 8. W. of Owego, and 
116 S. M. of Cooperſtown. | 
Nt 5v-BARBADOES, a townſhip in 
Bergen co. New- Jerſey. g 
NEwW-BEDFORD, a pot-town and 
port of entry in Briſtol co. Maffachu- 
tetts, fituated on a {mall biy which tets 
up north from Buzzard's Bay, 58 miles 
S. of Boſton. The townſhip was in- 
corporated in 1787, and is 13 miles in 
length and 4 in breadth ;3 bounded E. 


by Rocheſter, W. by Dartmouth, of 


which it was originally a part, and 8. 


by Buzzard's Bay. Acchuſnutt was the 


Indian name of New- Bedtord ; and the 
imall river of that name, diſcovered by 
Goinold in 1602, runs from north to 
ſouth through the townſhip, and divides 
the viilages of Oxford and Fairhaven 
trom Bedford village. A company was 
incorporated in 1796, for building 2 
bridge acrols this river. From the head 
to the mouth of the river is 7 or $ miles. 
Fairhaven and Bedford villages are a 
mile apart, and a ferry conitantly at- 
tended is eſtabliſhed between them. The 
harbour is very fate, in ſome places 
17 or 18 feet of water; and veſſels of 7 
or 400 tons lie at the wharves, Its 
mouth is formed by Clark's Neck on the 


W. ſide, and Sconticutt Point on the 


other. An iſland between theſe points 
renders the entrance narrow; in 5 fa- 
thoms water. High water at full and 
change of the moon 37 minutes after 7 
o'clock. Dartmouth is the ſafeſt place 
to lie at with an caſterly wind: but at 
New- Bedford you will lie ſafe at the 
veharues. The river has plenty of ſmall 
fiſu and a ſhort way from its mouth they 


catch cod, bats, black fiſn, ſheep's head, 


&c. The damage done by the Britith to 
this town in 1779 amounted to the value 
of £97,000. It is now in a flouriſhing 
ſtate, In the townſhip are a poſt-office, 
a printing of ae, 3 meetings fer Friends, 
and 3 for Congregationaliſts, and 3313 
inhabitants. The exports to the differ- 
ent States and to the Weſt- Indies for 


ed 
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ed to 82, o8 5 dollars. It is 357 miles 


N. E. by E. of Philadelphia. 


- NEWBERN, one of the eaſtern mari- 
time diftrits of N. Carolina, bounded 


E. and S. E. by the Atlantic, S. W. by 


Wilmington, W. by Fayette, N. W. 
by Hillſborough, N. by Hallifax, and 
N. E. by Edenton diſtrict. It compre- 
hends the counties of Carteret, Jones, 
Craven, Beaufort, Hyde, Pitt, Wayne, 
Glaſgow, Lenoir, and Johnſton; and 
contains 55,540 inhabitants, including 
x 5,900 ſlaves. _ 

 NEWBERN, the capital of the above 
diſtri, is a poſt-town and port of entry, 
ſituated in Craven co. on a flat, ſandy, 
point of land, formed by the confluence 
of the rivers Neus on the N. and Trent 
on the ſouth. Oppoſite to the town, 
the Neus is about a mile and a half, and 


the Trent three-quarters of a mile wide. 


Newbern is the largeſt town in the State, 
contains about 400 houſes, all built of 
wood except the palace, the church, the 
gaol, and two dwelling-houſes, which 
are of brick. The palace was erected 
by.the province before the revolution, 
and was formerly the refidence of the 

overnors. It is large and elegant, two 


ſtories high, with two wings for offices, 


a little advanced in front towards the 
town; theſe wings are connected with 


the principal building by a circular ar- 
cade. It js much out of repair; and the 


only uſe to which this once handſome 
and well furniſhed building is now ap- 
plied, is for ſchools. One of the halls 


is uſed for a ſchool, and another for a 


dancing room. The arms of the king 
of Great Britain ſtill appear in a pedi- 
ment in front of the building. The 
Epiſcopalian church is à ſmall brick 
building with a bell. It is the only 
houſe for public worſhip in the place. 
The court houſe is raiſed on brick arch- 
es, ſo as to render the lower part a con- 
venient market place ; but the principal 
marketing is done with the people in 
their canoes and boats at the river fide. 


In September, 1791, near one third of 


this town was conſumed by fire. It 
carries on a conſiderable trade to the 
Weſt Indies and the different States in 
tar, pitch, turpentine, lumber, corn, &c. 
The exports in 1794 amounted to 69,615 
dollars. It is 149 miles from Raleigh, 

9 8. W. of Edenton, 103 N. E. by 

of Wilmington, 238 S. of Peterſburgh 


in Virginia, and 501 S8. W. of Phila- 
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delphia. N. lat. 35. 20. W. long. 
77. 25. 
| New-Biscay, a province in the au- 

dience of Galicia, in Old-Mexico or 
New-Spain. It is ſaid to be 100 leagues 
from E. to W. and 120 from north to 
ſouth. It is a well watered and fertile 
country, Many of the inhabitants are 
rich, not only in corn, cattle, &c. but 
alſo in ſilver mines, and ſome of lead. 
NE w-BosToN, a townſhip in Hillſbo- 
rough co. New-Hampſhire, about 70 
miles weſterly of Portſmouth. It was 
incorporated in 1763, and contains 
1202 inhabitants. | 
NEw-BRAINTREE, a townſhip in 
Worceſter co. Maſſachuſetts, conſiſting 
of about 13, ooo acres of land, taken from 
Braintree, Brook field, and Hardwick, 
and was incorporated in 1751. It con- 
tains 940 inhabitants, moſtly farmers, 
and lies 19 miles north-weſt of Worceſ- 
ter, and 66 north-weſt of Boſton, | 
NEW-BRITAIN. See America, La- 
brador, and Britain New. 
NE w-BRITAIN, a townſhip in Buck's 
co. Pennſylvania. 


New-York is ſituated on Paltz Kill, 
about 8 miles 8. W. of New-Paltz, and 
69 north-weſterly of New-York city. 
NEw-BRUNSWICK, in Middleſex co: 
New. Jerſey. See Brunſwick. 
NEew-BrUNSWICK, a Britiſh pro- 
vince in N. America, the north-weft 
part of Nova-Scotia ; bounded weſt by 
the Diſtrict of Maine, from which it is 
ſeparated by the river St. Croix, and a 
line drawn'due north from its ſource to 


boundary of the province of Lower Ca- 
nada, until it touches the ſea-ſhore at 
the weſtern extremity of Chaleur Bay; 
then following the various windings of 
the -ſea-ſhore to the Bay of Verte, in the 
ſtraits of Northumberland; on the S. E. 
it is divided from Nova- Scotia by the 
ſeveral windings of the Miſſiquaſh river, 
from its confluence with Beau Baſon (at 
the head of Chegnecto channel) to its 


main ſource; and from thence by a due 


boundary. All iſlands included in the 
above limits belong to this province. 
According to Arrowſmith's map, it ex- 
tends from lat. 45. 7. to 47. 15. N. and 


from Jong. 64. to 69. Fo. W. It ane 
| 200 


NEwW BRUNSWICK, in the State of 


the Canada line; north by the ſouthern 


eaſt line to the Bay of Verte. The nor- 
| thern ſhores of the Bay of Fundy con- 
ſtitute the remainder of the ſouthern 
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ao miles long and 170 broad. The | 


chief towns are St. John's, at the mouth 
of the river of the ſame name; St. An- 
ne's, the preſent ſeat of government, 80 
miles upthe river; and F rederickſtown, 
a few miles above St. Anne's. The chief 
rivers are St. John's, Merrimichi, Petit- 
codiac, Memramcook, Riſtigouche, and 
Nipiſiguit. The coaſt of this province 
is indented with numerous bays and 
commodious harbours; the chief are 
Chaleur, Merrimichi, Verte, which laſt 
is ſeparated from the Bay of Fundy by 
2 narrow iltthmus of about 18 miles 
wide; Bay of Fundy, which extends 
50 leagues into the country; Chegnec- 
to Bay, at the head of the Bay of Fundy; 
Paſſamaquoddy Bay, bordering upon 
the Diſtrict of Maine. At the entrance 
of this bay is an iſland granted to ſeve- 
ral gentlemen in Liverpool, in Lanca- 
mire, who named it Campo Bello. 
At a very conſiderable expenſe they at- 
tempted to form a ſettlement here, but 
failed. On ſeveral other iſlands in this 
bay there are ſettlements made by peo- 
ple from Maſſachuſetts. Here are nu- 
merous lakes, as yet without names. 
Grand Lake, near St. John's river, 1s 
30 miles long and 8 or 10 broad; and 
in ſome places 40 fathoms deep. See 
Canada, St. John's river, &c. 
NEWBURGH), a, townſhip in Ulſter 
co. New-York bounded eaſterly by Hud- 
ſon's river, and ſoutherly by New- 
Windſor, and contains 236 5 inhabitants; 
of whom 373 are electors, and 57 flaves. 
The compact part of the town is neatly 
built, and pleaſantly ſituated on the 
weſt bank of the Hudſon, 66 miles north 
of New-Y ork, oppoſite Fiſh-K.ill Land- 
ing, 7 miles from Fiſh-Kill, 13 from 
Goſhen, and 14 ſouth from Pougbkeep- 
ſie. It conſiſts of between 50 and 60 
houſes and a Preſbyterian chureh, ſitu- 
ated on a gentle aſcent from the river. 
The country northward is well cultivat- 
ed, and affords a rich proſpect. Veſſcls 
of conſiderable burden may load and un- 
load at the wharves, and a number of 
veſſels are built annually at this buſy 
and thriving place. 
NewBURY, a county of Ninety-Six 
diſtrict, 8. Carolina, which contains 
9,342 inhabitants, of whom 1,144 are 
flaves. Newbury court-houſe is 45 


FY 


miles from Columbia, and 32 from 
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NEWBURY, a townſhip in York co. 
Pennſylvania. | 
NEWBURY, the capital of Orange 
co. Vermont, pleaſantly ſituated on the 
welt fide of Connecticut river, oppoſite 
to Haverhill, in Grafton co. New-Hamp- 
ſhire, and from which it is 5 miles diſ- 
tant. It contains about 50 houſes, @ 
gaol, a court-houſe, and a handſome 
church for Congregationaliſts with a 
ſteeple, which was the firſt erected in 
Vermont. The court-houſe ſtands on 
an eminence, and commands a pleaung 
proſpect of what is called the Great 
Oxbow of Connecticut river, where are 
the rich intervale lands called the Little 
Coos. Here a remarkable ſpring was 
diſcovered, about 20 years ſince, which. 
dries up once in two or three years. It 
has a ſtrong ſmell of ſulphur, and throws 
up continually a peculiar kind of whate 
ſand: and a thick yellow ſcum riſes 
upon the water when ſettled. This is 
the more noticeable as the water of the 
ponds and rivers in Vermont are re- 
markably clear and tranſparent. It is 
130 miles N. E. of Bennington, and 
417 N. E. by N. of Philadelphia. N. 
lat. 44. 5. Number of inhabitants 
873. 

NEWBURY, a townſhip in Eſſex co. 
Maſſachuſetts, incorporated in 1635; 
ſituated on the ſouthern bank of Merri- 
mack river, and contains 3,972 mhabit- 
ants. It tormerly included Newbury - 
Port, and with Merrimack river encir- 
cles it. It is divided into five pariſhes, 
beſules a ſociety of Friends, or Nuakers. 
Dummer Academy, in this townſhip, is 
in a flouriſhing ſtate; it was founded 
by Lieut. Gov. Dummer in 17 56, open- 
ed in 1763, and incorporated in 1782. 
The inhabitants are principally employ- 
ed in huſbandry. The land, particu- 
larly in that part of the town which lies 
on Merrimack river, and is here called 
Newbury-Newwton, is of a ſuperior qua- 
lity, under the beſt cultivation, and is 
ſaid by travellers to be little inferior to 
the moſt improved parts of Great Bri- 
tain. Some of the high lands afford a 
very extenſive and variegated view of 
the ſurrounding country, the rivers, the 
bay, and the fea coaſt from Cape Ann 
to York, in the Diſtrict of Maine. 
Some few veſſels are here owned and en- 
ployed in the fiſhery, part of which are 


fitted out from Parker river. It riſes 


Laureng court-houſe. 
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in Rowley, and after a courſe of a few 
miles, paſſes into the ſound which ſepa- 
fates Plumb Iflnd from the main land. 
It is navigable about two miles from its 
mouth. A woollen manufactory has 
been eſtabliſhed on an extenſive ſcale in 
Byfield pariſh, and promiſes to ſucceed. 
This townſhip is connected with Salil- 
bury by Eſſex Merrimack bridge, about 
2 miles above Newbury-Port, built in 
1792. At the place where the bridge 
is erected, an ifland divides the river 
into two branches : an arch of 160 feet 
diameter, 40 feet above the level of high 
water, connects this iſland with the main 
on the oppoſite fide, The whole length 
of the bridge is 1030 feet; its breadth 


343 its contents upwards of 6000 tons | 


of timber. The two large arches were 
exccuted trom a model invented by Mr. 
Timothy Palmer, an ingenious houſe- 
wright in Newbury-Port. The whole 
is executed in a ſtyle far exceeding any 
thing of the kind hitherto effayed in this 
country, and appears to unite clegance, 
ftrength and firmneſs. The day before 
the bridge was opened for the inſpection 
of the public, a ſhip of 350 tons paſſed 
under the great arch. There is a com- 
modious honatle of entertainment at the 
bridge, which is the reſort of parties of 
pleaſure, both in ſummer and winter. 
NEwWBURY-PORT, a port of entry, 
and poſt-town in Eſſex co. Maſſachu- 
ſetts; pleaſantly ſituated on the S. fide 
of Merrimack river, about 43 miles from 
the ſea. 
next in rank to Salem. It contains 
4837 inhabitants, although it is, per- 
haps, the ſmalle{ townſhip in the State, 
its contents not exceeding 640 acres, 
It was taken from Newbury, and incor- 
porated in 1764. "The churches, 6 in 
number, are ornamented with fteeples ; 
the other public buildings are the court- 
houſe, gaol, a bank, and 4 public ſchool- 
houtes. To the honour of this town, 
there are in it 10 public ſchools, and 3 
printing-oftices. Many of the dwelling 
houſes are elegant. Before the war there 
were many ſhips built here; but ſome 
years after the revolution, the buſineſs 
was on the decline: it now begins to re- 
vive. The Boſton and Hancock conti- 
nental frigates, were built here, and 
many privateers during the war. The 
harbour is fafe and capacious, but dif- 
ficult to enter, 


The Marine Society of this town, and 


In a commercial view it is 


See Merrimack River. | 
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other gentlemen in it, have humanely 
erected ſeveral imall houſes, on the ſhore 
of Plumb-Iſland, furniſhed with fuel 
and other conveniencies, for the relief of 
ſhip- wrecked mariners. Large quanti- 
dies of rum are diſtilled in Newbury. 
Port, there is alſo a brewery ; and a con- 
ſiderable trade is carried on with the 
Weſt-Indies and the ſouthern States, 
Some veſſels are employed in the freight- 
ing buſineſs, and a few in the fiſhery, 
In Nov. 1790, there were owned in this 
port, 6 ſhips, 45 brigantines, 39 ſchoon- 
ers, and 28 floops; making in all, 
11,870 tons. The expurts for a year, 
ending Sept. 30, 1794, amounted to 
363,380 dollars. A machine for cut- 
ting nails, has been lately invented by 
Mr. Jacob Perkins of this town, a gen- 
tleman of great mechanical genius, which 
will turn out, if neceſſary, 200,000 nails 
in a day. Newbury-Port is 40 miles 
north-north-eaft of Boſton, 22 ſouth-by- 
weſt of Portſmouth, 12 N. of Ipſwich, 
and 389 north-caſt of Philadelphia. The 
harbour has 10 fathoms water: hich 
water at full and change 15 minutes at- 
ter xx o'clock. The light-houſe on 
Plumb-Ifland lies in 42. 47. north la- 
titude, and in 70. 47. weft longitude. 

NEwW CALEDONIA, the name given 
by the Scotch to the ill-fated ſettlement 
which that nation formed on the iſthmus 
of Darien, and on the fouth- welt file of 
the gulf of that name, It is fitnatcd | 
eaſtward of the narroweſt part.of the 
iſthmus, which is between Panama and 
Porto Bello, and lies ſouth-eaſt ot 
the latter city. The ſettlement was 
formed in 1698. See Darien. 

NEw-CANTON, a {mall town lately 
eſtabliſhed in Buckingham co. Virginia, 
on the ſouth- ſide of James's river, 70 
miles above Richmond. It contains a 
few houſes, and a ware-houſe for in- 
ſpecting tobacco. 

New - CARLISLE. 
ture. 

New-CasTLE, the moſt northern 
county of Delaware State. It is about 
40 miles in length and 20 in breath, 
and contains 19,686 inhabitants, inclu- 
ding 2,562 ſlaves. Here are 2 fnutt- 
mills, a flitting-mill, 4 paper-mills, 69 

for grinding different kinds of grain, 
and ſeveral fulling-mills. The chiet 
towns of this county are Wilmington 
and New-Caſtle. The land in it is mo: 


See Bouacen- 


broken than any other part of the State. 
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The heights of Chriſtiana are lofty and 
commanding. | 
New-CAaSTLE, apoſt-town, and the 
ſeat of juſtice of the above county. It 
is ſituated on the weſt ſide of Delaware 
river, 5 miles ſouth of Wilmington and 
34 8. W. of Philadelphia. It contains 
about 70 houſes, a court-houſe and 

aol; a church for Epiſcopalians and 
another for Preſbyterians. This is the 
oldeſt town on Delaware river, having 
been ſettled by the Swedes, about the 
year 1627, whocalled it Stockholm, af- 
ter the metropolis of Sweden, When 
it fell into the hands of the Dutch, it 
received the name of New- Amflerdam ; 

and the Engliſh, when they took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the country, gave it the name 
of New-Caftle. It was lately on the 
decline; but now begins to flouriſh, 
Piers are to be built, which will afford 
a ſafe retreat to veſſels, during the win- 
ter ſcalon. Theſe, when completed, 
will add conſiderably to its advantages. 
It was incorporated in 1672, by the go- 
vernor of New-York, and was for many 
| years under the management of a bailiff 
and fix aſſiſtants. N. lat. 39. 38. | 

NEw-CasSTLE, a townſhip in Weſt- 
Cheſter co. New-York, taken from 
North-Caſtle in 1791, and incorporated. 
In 1796, there were 151 of the inhabit- 
ants qualified electors. 

NEew-CaSTLE, a ſmall town in the 
county of Rockingham, New- Hamp- 
ſhire, 8 miles diſtant from Portſmouth, 
was incorporated in 1693, and contains 
534 inhabitants. 

Nx w-CasrLE, a ſmall poſt- town in 
Lincoln co. Diſtrict of Maine, ſituated 
between Damariſcotta and Skungut ri- 
vers. It is 10 miles E. by N. of Wiſ- 
caſſet, 66 N. E. of Portland, and 192 
N. by E. of Boſton. The townſhip 
contains $96 inhabitants. 

NEw-CasTLE, a poſt-town of Hano- 
ver co. Virginia, ſituated at the mouth 
of Aſſequin creek, on the 8. W. fide of 
Pamunky river, and contains about 36 


houſes. It is 54 miles N. W. of Wil- 


liamſburg, 24 N. E. of Richmond, and 
297 from Philadelphia. 
NEw-CHESTER, a townſhip in Graf. 
ton co. New-Hampſhire, ſituated on the 
W. ſide of Pemigewaſſet river. It was 
incorporated in 1778, and contains 312 
inhabitants. It is about 13 miles be- 
low the tewn of Plymouth. | 


New-Concorp, formerly called 
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| Cunthawaite, a townſhip in Grafton co, 
New-Hampſhire, on Amonooſuck river, 
and was incorporated in 1768, and con- 
tains 147 inhabitants. 

NEw-CoRBUDA, a town of the pro- 
vince of Tucaman, in South America. 

NEW-CoxNwALL, a townſhip in 
Orange co. New-York; bounded nor- 
therly by Ulſter co. and eaſterly by Hud- 
ſon's river and Haverſtraw. It contains 
4, 22 5 inhabitants, incluſive of 167flaves. 

NEew-DUBLIN, a townſhip in Lunen- 
burg co. Nova- Scotia; fituated on Ma- 
hone Bay; firſt ſettled by Iriſh, and af- 
terwards by Germans. 

NEw-DURAAM, in Strafford county, 
New-Hampſhire, lies on the eaſt coaſt 
of Winnepiſſcoga Lake, weſt of Merry 
Meeting Bay, nearly 40 miles north- 
weſt of Portſmouth. Incorporated in 
1762, having 554 inhabitants. 

NEW-EDINBURGH, a new ſettlement 
in Nova Scotia. 

NEWENHAM, Cape, is the north point 
of Briſtol Bay, on the north-weſt coaſt 
of North-America. All along the coaſt 
the flood tide ſets ſtrongly to the north. 
welt, and it is high water about noon 
on full and change days. N. lat. 58. 
42. W. long. 162. 24. | 

NEW-ENGLAND, (or Nok THERN 
or EASTERN STATES) lies between 41 
and about 48 N. lat. and between 64. 
53. and 74. 8. W. longitude; bounded 
north by Lower Canada; eaſt by the 
22 of New - Brunſwick and the At- 
antic Ocean; ſouth by the ſame ocean; 
and Long-Iſland Sound: welt by the 
State of New-York, It lies in the form 
of a quarter of a circle, Its weſt line, 
beginning at the mouth of Byram river, 
which empties into Long- Iſland Sound, at 
the ſouth-weſt corner of Connecticut, lat. 
41. runs a little E. of N. until it ſtrikes 
the 45th degree of latitudez and then 
curves to the eaſtward almoſt to the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. This grand divifion 
of the United States comprehends the 
States of Vermont, New- Hampſhire, 
| Maſſachuſetts, (including the Diftrid of 
Maine,) Rhode-Iſland and Providence 
Plantations, and Connecticut. New Eng- 
land has a very healthful climate. It is 
eſtimated that about one in ſeven of the 
inhabitants live to the age of 70 years; 
and about one in thirteen or fourteen to 
80 and upwards. North- weſt, weſt and 
ſouth-weſt winds are the moſt prevalent. 


Eaſt and north-eaſt winds,which are une- 
* 3 laſtic 
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laltic and diſagreeable, are frequent at cer- 


tain ſeaſons of the year, particularly in 
April and May, on the ſca- coaſts. 
The weather is leſs variable than in the 
middle, and eſpecially in the ſouthern 
States, and more ſo than in Canada. 
The extremes of heat and cold, accord- 
ing to Farenheit's thermometer, are 
from 202 below, to 100 above o. The 
medium is from 48 to 50%. The diſ- 
eaſes moſt prevalent in New-England, 
are alvine fluxes, St, Anthony's fire, 
aſthma, atrophy, catarrh, cholic, in- 
flammatory, flow, nervous and mixed 
tevers, pulmonary conſumption, quin- 
ſy, and rheumatiſm, A late writer has 
obſerved, that „ in other countries, 
men aredivided according to their wealth 
or indigence, into three claſſes; the opu- 
lent, the middling, and the poor; the 
idleneſs, luxuries, and debaucheries of 
the firſt, and the miſery, and too fre- 
quent intemperance of the laſt, deſtroy 
the greater proportion of theſe two. 
'The intermediate claſs is below thoſe 
indulgencies which prove fatal to the 
rich, and above thoſe ſufferings to which 
the unfortunate poor fall victims: this 
is therefore the happieſt diviſion of the 
three. Of the rich and poor, the Ame- 
rican republic furniſhes a much ſmaller 


proportion than any other diſtri& of the 


known world. In Connecticut, parti- 
cularly, the diſtribution of wealth and 
its concomitants, is more equal than elſe- 
where, and therefore, as far as exceſs, 
or want of wealth, may prove deſtruc- 
tive or ſalutary to life, the inhabitants 
of this State may plead exemption from 
diſeaſes.“ What this writer, Dr. Foulke, 
ſays of Connecticut in particular, will, 
with very few exceptions, apply to New. 
England at large. | | 
New-England is a high, hilly, and in 
ſome parts a mountainous country, form- 
ed by nature tobe inhabited by a hardy 
race of free, independent republicans, 


The mountains are comparatively ſmall, 


running nearly north and ſouth in ridges 


s + * 


parallel to each other. 
ridges, flow the great rivers in majeſtic 


meanders, receiving the innumerable ri- 


vulets and larger ſtreams which proceed 
from the mountains on each ſide. To 
a ſpectator on the top of a neighbouring 
mountain, the vales between the ridges, 
while in a ſtate of nature, exhibit a ro- 
mantic appearance. They ſeem an ocean 


of woods, ſwelled and depreſſed in its 


portat ion is very great. 


Between theſe 
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| ſurface like that of the great ocean it- 
ſelf, A richer, though leſs romantic 
view is preſented, when the vallies have 
been cleared of their natural growth by 
the induſtrious huſbandmen, and the: 
fruit of their labour appears in loaded 
orchards, extenſive meadows, covered 
with large herds of ſheep and neat cattle, 
and rich fields of flax, corn, and the ya- 
rious kinds of grain. Theſe vallies are 
of various breadths from two to twenty 


miles; and by the annual inundations of 


the rivers and ſmaller ſtreams, which 
flow through them, there is frequently 
an accumulation of rich, fat foil left 
upon the ſurface when the waters retire, 
The principal rivers in New-England 
are Penobſcot, Kennebeck, Androſcog- 
gin, or Amariſcoggin, Saco, Merrimack, 
Connecticut, Houſatonic, Otter Creek, 
and Onion rivers; beſides many ſmaller 
ones. New-England, generally ſpeak- 
ing, is better adapted for grazing than 
tor grain, though a ſufficient quantity 
of the latter is raiſed for home conſump- 
tion, if we except wheat, which is im- 
ported in conſiderable quantities from 
the middle and ſouthern States, Indian 
corn, rye, oats, barley, buck-wheat, 
flax, and hemp, generally. ſucceed very 
well. Apples are common, and in ge- 


der conſtitutes the principal drink ot 
the inhabitants. Peaches do not thrive 
ſo well, as formerly. The other com- 
mon fruits are more or leſs cultivated in 


ground is in many parts covered with 
clover, and generally affords the belt vi 
paſture ; and here are raiſed ſome of the 
fineſt cattle in the world, The quan- 
tity of butter and cheeſe made for ex- 
| Conſiderable 
attention has lately been paid to the 
raiſing of ſheep. This is the moſt po- 
pulous diviſion of the United States. 
It contained, according to the cenſus oi 
1790, 1,009,522 ſouls. The great 
body of theſe are landholders and culti 
vators of the ſoil. As they poſſeſs, in 
fee ſimple, the farms which they culti- 
vate, they are naturally attached to 
their country; the cultivation of the {0i) 
makes them robuſt and healthy, and 
enables them to defend it. New-Eng- 
land may, with propriety, be called 3 
nurſery of men, whence are annually 
tranſplanted, into other parts of the 


United States, thouſands of its natives. 
los Valt 


neral plenty in New-England ; and cy- | 


different parts. The high and rocky 


NE w 
vaſt numbers of them, ſince the war, 


have emigrated into the northern parts 
of New-York, into Kentucky and the 


| Weſtern Territory, and into Georgia, 


and ſome are ſcattered into every State 
and every town of note in the Union. 
Theinhabitants of New-England are, 


almoſt univerſally, of Engliſh deſcent : 


and it is owing to this circumſtance, 


and to the great and general attention 
that has been paid to education, that 


the Engliſh language has been preſerv- 
ed among them ſo tree from corruption. 
Learning is diifuled more univerſally, 
among all ranks of people here, than in 
any other part of the globe; ariſing from 
the excellent eſtabliſhment of ſchools in 
almoſt every townſhip, and the extenſive 
circulation of newſpapers. The firſt at- 
tempt to form a regular ſettlement in 
this country, was at Sagadahock, in 
1607, but the year after, the whole 
number who ſurvived the winter, re- 
turned to England. The firſt company 
that laid the foundation of the New- 
England States, planted themſelves at 
Plymouth, November, 1620. The 
founders of the colony conſiſted of but 
101 ſouls. In 1640, the importation of 
ſettlers ceaſed. Perſecution, (the mo- 
tive which had led to tranſportation to 
America) was over, by the change of 
affairs in England. At this time the 


number of paſſengers who had come 


over, in 298 veſſels, from the begin- 
ning of the colony, amounted to 21, 200 
men, women and children; perhaps 
about 4,000 families. In 1766, the 
number of inhabitants in Maſſachuſetts 
Bay, New-Hampſhire, Connecticut, and 
Rhode ifland, amounted, probably, to 
half a million. | 
 NEw-Fai1RFIELD, thenorth-weſtern- 
molt townſhip in Fairfield co. Connecti- 
cut. 8 

NEw. FAN E, the chief town of Wind- 
ham co. Vermont, is ſituated on Weſt 
river, a little to the north-weſt of Brat- 
tleborough. It has 660 inhabitants. 

NEwTOUNDbLAND Iand, on the eaſt 


ſide of the gulf of St. Lawrence, is ſe- 


parated from the coaſt of Labrador on 
the north by the Straits of Beliſle, which 
is about 21 miles wide. It is ſituated 
between lat. 46. 4 f. and 51. 46. N. and 
between long. 52. 31. and 59. 40. W. 
from Greenwich; being 38 1 miles long, 
and from 40 to 287 miles broad, The 
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coaſts are ſubje&to fogs, attended with 
almoſt continual ſtorms of ſnow and 
fleet, the ſky being uſually overcaſt. 
From the ſoil of this iſland the Britiſh 
reap no great advantage, for the cold is 


long continued and ſevere, and the ſum- 


mer heat, though violent, warms it 
not enough to produce any thing valu- 
able; for the ſoil, at leaſt in thoſe parts 
of the ifland which have been explored, 
is rocky and barren. However, it 1s 
watered by ſeveral good rivers, and has 
many large and good harbours. This 
iſland, whenever the continent ſhall come 
to fail of timber, convenient to naviga= 
tion (which on the ſca- coaſt perhaps will 
be at no very remote period) it 1s. faid 
will afford a very large ſupply for maſts, 
yards, and all forts of lumber for the 
W. India trade. But what at preſent - 
it is chiefly valuable for, is the great 
fiſhery of cod carried on upon thoſe 
ſhoals, which are called the Banks of 
Newfoundland. Great Britain and the 
U. States, at the loweſt computation, an- 
nually employ 3ooo fail of ſmall craft 
in this fiſhery ; on board of which, and 
on ſhore to cure and pack the fiſh, are 
upwards of 100,000 hands: ſo that this 
fiſhery is not only a very valuable branch 
of trade to the merchant, but a ſource 
of livelihood to many thouſands of poor 
people, and a moſt excellent nurſery to 
the royal navy. This fiſhery is comput- 
ed to increaſe the national ſtock 300,000], 


a year in gold and filver, remitted for 


the cod fold in the north, in Spain, Por- 
tugal, Italy, and the Levant. The 
plenty of cod, both on the great bank 


and the leſſer ones, which lie to the E. 


and S. E. of this iſland, is inconceivable; 
and not only cod, but ſeveral other {pe- 
cies of fiſh, are caught there in abund- 
ance; all of which arenearly in an equal 
plenty along the ſhores of Newfoundland, 


Nova- Scotia, W and the iſle 


of Cape Breton; and very profitable 
fiſheries are carried on upon all their 
coaſts. / 

This iſland, after various diſputes 
about the property, was entirely ceded 
to England by the treaty of Utrecht, in 
1713; but the French were left at liber- 
ty to dry their nets on the northern 
ſhores of the iſtand; and by the treaty 
of 1763, they were permitted to fiſh in 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, but with this 
limitation, that dey ſhould not approach 

2 2 ; within 
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within three leagues of any of the coaſts 
belonging to England. The ſmall 
iſlands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, fi- 
tuated to the ſouthward of Newfound- 
land, were alſo ceded to the French, who 
ſtipulated to erect no fortifications on 
theſe iflands, nor to keep more than 50 
ſoldiers to enforce the police. By the 
laſt treaty of peace, the French are to 
enjoy the fiſheries on the north and on the 
weſt coaſts of the iſland; and the inha- 
bitants of the United States are allowed 
the ſame privileges in fiſhing, as before 
their independence. The chief towns 
in Newfoundland are, Placentia, Bona- 
' viſta, and St. John's; but not above 
1,000 families remain here in winter. 
A ſmall ſquadron of men of war are ſent 
out every ſpring to protect the. fiſheries 
and inhabitants, the admiral of which, 
for the time being, is governor of the 
iſland, beſides whom, there is a lieu- 
tenant-governor, who reſides at Placen- 
tia, In 1785, Great Britain employed 
in the Newfoundland fiſhery, 292 fiſh- 
ing ſhips, and 58 colony ſhips, whoſe 
tonnage together amounted to 41,990. 
The ſame year, they carried to fo- 
_—_ markets $591,276 quintals of 
Veſſels lie in the bays and harbours 
of this iſland in perfe& ſecurity, being 
well ſheltered, except at the entrance, 
by the mountains; and ſome of them 
(the whole circuit of the iſland being full 
of them) ate a league or two leagues in 
length, and near halt a league in breadth, 
into which ſeveral rivers and brooks of 
excellent water come from the adjacent 
mountains. Theſe are alſo contiguous 
to each other, being ſeparated uſually 
only by a point of land, ſeldom exceed- 
ing two leagues in breadth, But the 
towns and villages are only on the lar. 
ger and more commodious bays. The 
cod are uſually found to be moſt abun- 
dant where the bottom is ſandy, and the 
leaſt numerous where it is muddy, and 
the beſt depth is alſo between 3o and 
40 fathoms. When a ſhip has taken 
her ſtation, ſhe is immediately unrigged, 
and a proper place ſelected for curin 
and ſecuring the fiſh, and huts erected 
for the men who work aſhore: a large 
ſcaffold is alſo erected at the water's 
edge, where the number of ſhallops 
deſtined for the fiſhery is got ready, and 
alſo ſecured after the ſeaſon is over, till 


the following ſummer, Shipe firſt en- 


| welt of Ebenezer. 
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tering any bay, have the privilege of 
applying theſe to their own uſe. The 
maſter who arrives firſt in the ſeaſon in 
each of the numerous harbours, is for 
that year ſtyled Lord of the Harbour; 
who alſo ſettles diſputes among the fiſh- 
ermen. We ſhall not detail the mode 
of managing and curing the fiſh, which 
is purſued with much perſevering labour; 
we ſhall only add, that the Great Bank 
of Newfoundland, which may properly 
be deemed a vaſt mountain under water, 
is not leſs than 330 miles in length, and 
about 75 in breadth, The depth of 
water upon it varies from 15 to 60 fa- 
thoms, and the bottom is covered with 
a vaſt quantity of ſhells, and frequented 
by vaſt ſhoals of ſmall fiſh, moſt of which 
ſerve as food to the cod, that are incon- 
ceivably numerous and voracious. It is 
a fact, in proof the plenty of cod here, 
that though ſo many hundred veſſels, 
have been annually loaded with them, 
tor two centuries paſt, yet the prodigi- 
ous conſumption has not yet leſſened 
their plenty. The number of fowl> 
called penguins, are certain marks tor 
the bank, and are never found off it; 
theſe are ſometimes ſeen in flocks, but 
more uſually in pairs. The fiſhery on 
the banks of Newfoundland, may be 
juſtly eſteemed a mine of greater value 
than any of thoſe in Mexico or Peru. 
The French uſed to employ in this fiſh- 
ery 264 ſhips, tonnage 27,439; and 
9,403 men. Total value / 270,009 
ſterling. | | 

NEw-GARDEN, a townſhip in Cheſ- 
ter co. Pennſylvania. 

NEW. GaR DEN, a ſettlement of the 
Friends in Guildford co. N. Carolina. 

NREW-GENE VA, a ſettlement in Fay- 
ette co. Pennſylvania. | 

NEtw-GERMANTOWN, a poſt-town 
of New- Jerſey, ſituated in Hunterdon co. 
It is 28 miles north-weſt of Bruniwick, 
47 north by eaſt of Trenton, and 77 
north eaſt by north of Philadelphia. 

NEw-GLOUCESTER, a ſmall poſt- 
town in Cumberland co. Diſtrict of 
Maine, 27 miles northerly of Portland, 
and 146 north of Boſton. It was in- 
corporated in 1774, and contains 3355 
inhabitants. 

NEw-GoOTTINGEN, a town of Geor- 
gia, ſituated in Burke co. on the welt 
bank of Savannah river, about 18 miles 
eaſt of Wayneſborough, and 35 north- 
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NEw. GRAN ADA, a province in the 
ſouthern diviſion of Terra Firma, S. 
America, whoſe chief town is Santa 
Fede Bagota. Sec Cibola. 

NEw-GRANTHAM, a townſhip in 
Cheſhire co. New- Hampſhire, was in- 
corporated in 1761, and contains 333 
inhabitants, and 1s about 1 5 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Dartmouth college. 
 NEW-HAMPSHIRE, one of the 
United States of America, is fituated 
between lat. 42. 41. and 45. 11. north, 
and between 70. 40. and 72, 28, weſt 
long. from Greenwich; bounded north 
by Lower Canada; eaſt by the Diſtrict 
of Maine; ſouth by M:fſachuletts, and 
welt by Connecticu river, which ſepa- 
rates it from Vermont. Its ſhape is 
nearly that of a right angled triangle. 
The Diſtrict of Maine and the ſea its leg, 
the line of Maſſachuſetts 1's perpendicu- 
lar, and Connecticut river its hypothe- 
nuſe. It contains 9,491 ſquare miles, 
or 6,074, 240 acres; of which at leaſt 
100,000 acres are water. Its length is 
168 miles; its greateſt breadth 90; and 
its leaſt breadth 19 miles, 

This State is divided into 5 counties, 
viz, Rockingham, Strafford, Cheſhire, 
Hiliſborough, and Grafton. The chief 
towns are Portſmouth, Exeter, Concord, 
Dover, Amherſt, Keen, Charleſtown, 
Plymouth, and Haverhill. Moſt of the 
townſhips are 6 miles ſquare, and the 
whole number of townſhips and loca- 
tions is 214; containing 141,385 per- 
ſons, including 158 flaves. In 1767, 
the numberof inhabitants was eſtimated 
at 52,700, This State has but ahout 18 
miles of ſea-coaſt, at its ſouth- eaſt cor- 
ner. In this diſtance there are ſeveral 
coves for fiſhing veſſels, but the only 
harbour for ſhips is the entrance of Piſ- 
cataqua river, the ſhores of which are 
rocky. The ſhore is moſtly a ſandy 
beach, adjoining to which are ſalt marſh- 
es, interſected by creeks, which produce 
good paſture for cattle and ſneep. The 
intervale lands on the margin of the 
great rivers are the moſt valuable, be- 
caule they are overflowed and enriched 
by the water from the uplands. which 
brings a fat ſlime or ſediment. On 

onnecticut river theſe lands are from 
a quarter of a mile to a mile and an half 
on each fide, and produce corn, grain, 
and graſs, eſpecially wheat, in greater 
abundance and perfection than the ſame 
kind of ſoil does in the higher lands, 
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| The wide ſpreading hills are eſteemed as 
warm and rich; rocky moiſt land is ac- 
counted good for paſture; drained ſwamps 
have a deep mellow foil ; and the vallies 
between the hills are generally very pro- 
ductive. Agriculture is the chief occu- 
pation of the inhabitants ; beef, pork, 
mutton, poultry, wheat, rye, Indian 
corn, barley, pulſe, butter, cheeſe, hops, 
eſculent roots and plants, flax, hemp, 
&c. are articles which will always find 
a market, and are raiſed in immenſe 
quantities in New- Hampſhire, both for 
home conſumption and exportation, 
Apples and pears are the moſt common 
fruits cultivated in this State, and no 
huſbandman thinks his farm complete 
without an orchard, Tree fruit of the 
firſt quality, cannot be raiſed in ſuch a 
northern climate as this, without parti- 
| cular attention. New-York, New-Jer- 
| ſey and Pennſylvania have it in perfec- 
tion. As you depart from that tract, 
either ſouthward or northward, it dege- 
nerates. The uncltivated lands are 
covered with extenſive foreſts of pine, 
fir, cedar, oak, walnut, &c. For climate, 
dileaſes, &c. ſee New England. 
Several kinds of earths and clays are 
found in this State, chiefly in Exeter, 
New- Market, Durham, and Dover. 
Marle abounds in ſeveral places, but is 
little uſed. Red and yellow ochres are 
found in Somerſworth, Chefterfield, 
Rindge, and Jaffray. Steatites, ur ſoap 
rock, is found in Orford. The beſt lapis 
ſpecularis, a kind of talc, commonly 
called ifing-glaſs, is found in Grafton 
and other parts. Cryſtals have been 
diſcoyered at Northwood, Rindge, and 
Conway ; allum, at Barrington, Orford, 
and Jaffray ; vitriol, at Jaffray, Brent- 
wood, and Rindge, generally found com- 
bined in the ſame ſtone with ſulphur. 
Free- ſtone fit for building is found in 
Orford ; alſo a grey ſtone fit for mill- 
flones. Iron ore is found in many | won 
ces; black lead in Jaffray, and ſome 
lead and copper ore has been ſeen; but 
iron is the only metal which has been 
wrought to any advantage, . 
New- Hampſhire is interſeted by ſeve- 
ral ranges of mountains. The firſt ridge, 
by the name of the Blue Hills, paſſes thro? 
Rocheſter, Barrington and Nottingham, 
and the ſeveral ſummits are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by different names. Behind theſe 
are ſeveral higher detached mountains. 


Farther back the mountains rife ſtill 
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higher, and among the third range, Cho- 
corua, Oſlapy, and Kyarſarge, are the 

rincipal. Beyond theſe is the lofty 
Tidge which divides the branches of 
Connecticut and Merrimack rivers, de- 
nominated the Height of Land. In this 
ridge is the celebrated Monadnock 
mountain, thirty miles north of which 
is Sunapee, and 48 miles further is 


Mooſehillock, called alſo Mooſhelock 


mountain. The ridge 1s then continn- 


ed northerly, dividing the waters of the 


river Connecticut from thoſe of Saco, 
and Amariſcoggin. Here the moun- 
tains riſe much higher, and the moſt 
elevated ſummits in this range, are the 
White Mountains. The lands W. of 
this laſt mentioned range of mountains, 
bordering on Connecticut river, are in- 
terſperſed with extenſive meadows, rich 
and well watered. Oſſapy Mountain 
lies adjoining the town of Moultonbo. 
rough on the N. E. In this town it 15 


obſerved, that in a N E. ſtorm the wind 


falls over the m untain, like water over 
a dam; and with ſuch force, as fre- 
quently to unroof houſes. People who 
live near theſe mountains, by noticing 
the various movements of attracted va- 
pours, can form a pretty accurate judg- 
ment of the weather; and they hence 
ſtyle theſe mountains their Almanack, 
It a cloud is attracted by a mountain, 


and hovers on its top, they predict rain 


and if, after rain, the mountain conti- 
nues capped, they expect a repetition of 
ſhowers. A ſtorm is preceded for ſe- 
veral hours by a roaring of the mountain, 
which may be heard 10 or 12 miles. 
But the White Mountains are undouht- 
edly the higheſt land in New. England, 
and, in clear weather, are diſcovered 
before any other land, by veſſels com- 
ing into the eaſtern coaſt; but by rea- 
ſon of their white appearance, are fre- 
quently miſtaken for clouds. They are 
viſible on the land at the diſtance of 380 
miles, on the S. and S. E. ſides; they 
appear higher when viewed from the 
N. E. and it is ſaid, they are ſeen from 
the neighbourhood of Chamblee and 

Quebec. The Indians gave them the 
name of Agiccochook. The number 
of G;mmits in this cluſter of mountains 
cannot at preſent be aſcertained, the 
country axound them being a thick wil- 
derneſs. The greateſt number which 
can be ſeen at once, is at Dartmouth, 


on the N. W. ſide, where ſeven ſum- 26,560 tons were American veſſels. 
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mits appear at one view, of which four 
are bald, Of theſe the three higheſt 
are the moſt diſtant, being on the eaſt- 


ern ſide of the cluſter; one of theſe is 


the mountain which makes ſo majeſtic 
an appearance all along the ſhore of the 
eaſtern counties of Maſſachuſetts: It 
has lately been diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of MOounNT WASHINGTON, 
During the period of 9 or 10 months, 
theſe mountains exhibit more or leſs of 
that bright appearance, from which they 
are denominated white. In the ſpring, 
when the ſnow is partly diſſolved, they 
appear of a pale blue, ſtreaked with 
white; and after it 1s wholly gone, at 
the diſtance of 60 miles, they are alto. 


gether of the ſame pale blue, nearly ap- 


proaching a ſky colour; while at the 
ſame time, viewed at the diſtance of 8 
miles or Jeſs, they appear of the proper 
colour of the rock. Theſe changes are 
obſerved by people who live within con- 
ſtint view of them; and from theſe 
tacts and obſervations, it may with cer- 
tainty be concluded, that the whiteneſs 
of them is wholly cauted by the ſnow, 
and not by any other white ſubſtance, 
for in fact there is none. 


The reader will find an elegant de- 


icription of theſe mcuntains in the 34 
vol. of Dr. Belknap's Hiſtory of New- 


Hampſhire, from which the above is ex-, 


tracted. | 

The moſt conſiderable rivers of this 
State are Connecticut, Merrimack, Pil- 
cataqua, Saco, Androſcoggin, Upper 
and Lower Amonooſuck, beſides many 
other ſmaller ftreams. 
are Winnipiſeogee, Umbagog, Sunapee, 
Squam, and Great Offipee. Before the 
war, ſhip-building was a ſource of con- 
fiderable wealth to this State; about 


200 veſſels were then annually built, 


and fold in Europe and in the Weſt-In- 
dies, but that trade is much declined. 
Although this is not tobe ranked among 
the great commercial States, yet its 
trade 1s confiderable. Its exports con- 
ſiſt of lumber, ſhip-timber, Whale, oil, 
flax-ſeed, live ſtock, beef, pork, Indian 
corn, pot and pear} aſhes, &c- &c. In 
1790, there belonged to Piſcataqua 33 


veſſels above 100 tons, and 50 under 


that burden. The tonnage of foreign 
and American veſlels cleared out from 
the 1ſt of October, 1789, to 1ſt of Octo- 
ber, 1791, was 31,097, tons, of which 
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The fiſheries at Piſcataqua, including 
the Iſle of Shoals, employ annually 27 
ſchooners and 20 boats. In 1791, the 
produce was 25, 8 50 quintals of cod and 
ſcale fiſh. The exports from the port 
of Piſcataqua in two years, viz. from 


1k of October, 1789, to 1ſt of October, 


1791, amounted to the value of 296,8 39 
dollars, 51 cents; in the year ending 
September zoth, 1792, 181,407 dollars; 
in 1793, 198,197 dollars; and in the 
year 1794, 153,356 dollars. The bank 
of New-Hampſhire was eſtabliſhed in 
1792, with a capital of 60,000 dollars; 
by an act of aſſembly the ſtock-holders 
can increaſe it to 200,090 dollars ſpecie, 
and 100,000 dollars in any other eitate, 
The only college in the State is at Han- 
over, called Dartmouth College, which 
is amply endowed with lands, and is in 
a flouriſhing ſituation. The principal 
academies are thoſe of Exeter, New- 


Ipſwich, Atkinſon, and Amherſt. Sce 


New- England, United States, &e. 
NEw-HAMPTON, a poſt-town of 


New-Hampſhire, ſituated in Strafford co. 


on the W. ſide of Lake Winnipiſeogee, 

9 miles S. E. of Plymouth, and g N. W. 

of Meredith. The townſhip was incor- 

e in 1777, and contains 652 in- 
abitants. | 

_ N:w-HANOVER, a maritime county 


of Wilmington diſtrict, N. Carolina, ex- 


tending from Cape Fear river north-eaſt 
along the Atlantic Ocean. It contains 
6831 inhabitants, including 3738 flaves, 


Chief town, Wilmington. 
NEw-HANOVER, a townſhip in Bur- 


lington co. New- Jerſey, containing about 


20,000 acres of improved land, and a 
large quantity that is harren and uncul- 
tivated. The compact part of the town- 


ſhip is called New-Mzils, where are 


about 50 houſes, 27 miles from Phila- 
delphia, and 13 from Burlington. 
NEW. HAN OVER, a townſhip in Mor- 
gan co. Pennſylvania. EY 
Nzw-HARTFORD, a ſmall poſt-town 
in Litchfield co. Connecticut, 14 miles 


N. E. of Litchfield, 20 W. by N. of | 


Hartford, 

NEW-HavEN County, ConneQicut, 
extends along the Sound between Mid- 
dleſex co. on the eaſt, and Fairfield co. 
on the weſt; abeut 30 miles long from 
north to ſouth, and 28 from eaſt to welt. 
Tt is divided into 14 townſhips. It 
contained in 1756, 17,955 free per- 
lons, and 226 flaves; in 1774, 25,896 
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free perſons, and 925 flaves; and 
in 1790, 30, 397 free perſons, and 433 
{laves. 2 157 

NEW-HAVEN, (City) the ſeat of juſ- 
tice in the above county, and the ſemi- 
metropolis of the State. This city lies 
round the head of a bay which makes 
up about four miles north from Long 
Iſland Sound. It covers part of a large 


plain which is circumſcribed on three 


ſides by high hills or mountains. TWO 

{mall rivers bound the city eaſt and weſt. 

It was originally laid out in ſquares of 
60 rods; many of thele ſquares have 
been divided by croſs ſtreets. Four 

ſtreets run north-weſt and ſouth eaſt, 

and are croſſed by others at right angles. 

Near the centre of the city 1s the public 

ſquare, on and around which are the 
public buildings, which are a ſtate-houſe, 
two collcge edifices, and a chapel, three 
churches tor Congregationaliſts, and one 
tor Epiſcopalians; all which are hand- 
ſome and commodious buildings, The 
college edifices, chapel, ſtate-houſe, and 
one of the churches are of brick. The 
public ſquare is encircled with rows of 
trees, which render it both convenient 
and delighttul. Its beauty, however, 
is greatly diminiſhed by the burial- 
ground, and ſeveral of the public build- 
ings which occupy a conſiderable part 
of it. Many of the ſtreets are orna- 
mented with rows of trees on each ſide, 
which give the city a rural appearances 
The proſpect from the ſteeples is great- 
ly variegated and extremely beautiful. 
There are between 3 and 400 neat dwel- 
ling-houſes in the city, principally of 
wood. The ſtreets are ſandy but clean, 
Within the limits of the city are 4000 
fouls. About one in 70 die annually. 
Indeed as to plealantneſs of ſituation 
and ſalubrity of air, New-Haven is 
hardly exceeded by any city in America, 
It carries on a conſiderable trade with 


1 New- York and the Weſt-India iſlands. 


The exports for one year, ending Sept. 
30, 1794, amounted to the value of 
171,268 dollars. Manufactures of card- 
teeth, linen, buttons, cotton, and paper 
are carried on here. Vale college, which 
is eſtahliſhed in this city was founded in 
1700, and remained at Killingworth un- 
til 1707, then at Saybrook until 1716, 


when it was removed and fixed at New- 


Haven. It has its name from its prin- 
cipal benefactor Governor Vale. There 
preſent fix college domiciles, two 


Z 4 of 


Cook in 1794 —the ſame as the Archipe- 
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of which, each 100 feet long and 40 
wide, are inhabited by the ſtudents, con- 
taining 32 chambers each, ſufnñcient for 
lodging 120 ſtudents; a chapel 40 by 50 
feet, with a ſtceple 130 feet high; a din- 
ning- hall 60 by 40 feet; a houſe for the 
preſident, and another for the profeſſor 
of divinity. In the chapel is lodged the 
public library, conſiſting of about 3000 
volumes, and the philoſophical appara- 
tus, as complete as moſt others in the 
5 States, and contains the ma- 
chines neceſſary for exhibiting experi- 


ments in the whole courſe of experi- | 


mental philoſophy-and aſtronomy. The 
muſeum, to which additions are con- 
ſtantly making, contains many natural 
curioſities, From the year 1700 to 
21793, there had been educated and 
graduated at this univerſity about 2303. 
The number of ſtudents is generally 
T50. The harbour, though inferior to 
New-London, has good anchorage, with 
3 fathom and 4 feet water at common 
tides, and 21 fathom at low water. This 
* and Hartford are the ſeats of the 
legiſlature alternately. It is 40 miles 
ſouth-weſt by ſouth of Hartford, 54 from 
New-London, 88 from New-York, 152 
from Boſton, and 183 nerth-eaſt of Phi- 
ladelphia. N. lat. 41. 18. W. long. 
72. 56. | 

NEW-HAvEN, a townſhip in Addiſon 
co. Vermont, on Otter Creck or River, 
containing 723 inhabitants, 

NEW-HEBRID Es, a cluſter of iſlands 
in the Pacific Ocean, ſo called by Capt. 


lago of the Great Cyclades of Bougain- 
ville, or the Te, ra Auſiral of Quiros; 
which ſee. | | 

NEW HAMPSTEAD, a townſhip in 
Orange co. New-York, bounded eaſter- 
ly by Clarkſtown, and ſoutherly by the 
State of New-Jerlcy. It was taken 
from Haverſtraw, and incorporated in 
1791. By the State cenſus of 1796, 
there were 245 of its inhabitants quali- 
fied electors. 

New-HOLDERNESS, a townſhip in 
Grafton co. New. Hampſhire, ſituated 
on the E. ſide of Pemigewaſſet river, 
about 3 miles E. by S. of Plymouth. 
It was incorporated in 1761, and ccn- 
tains 329 inhabitants. e 

NE w-HOLLAND, a town of Pennſyl- 
vania, Lancaſter co. in the midit of a 
fertile country. It contains a German 


Fhurch and about 70 houſes, It is 12 
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miles E. N. E. of Lancaſter, and 54 W. 
N. W. of Philadelphia. | 


 New-HUNTINGTON, a mountainons 


townſhip in Chittenden co. Vermont, 
on the S. W. fide of Onion river, con- 
taining 136 inhabitants. 
NEWiCHWAWANICK. See Piſcata- 
qua. X : 
NEWINGTON, a townſhip ;' formerly 
part of Portſmouth and Dover, in Rock- 
ingham co. New-Hampſhire, 5 miles 
diſtant from the former. It contains 
542 inhabitants. e Bu 
NEW INVERNESS, in Georgia, is ſitu- 
ated near Darien on Alatamaha river, 
It was built by the Scotch Highlanders, 
160 of whom landed here in 1735. 
. New -Ipswicn, a townſhip in Hillſ- 
—___ co. New-Hampſhire, on the 
W. fide of Souhegan river, upon the 


ſouthern line of the State. It was in⸗ 
corporated in 1762, and contains 1241 


inhabitants. There is an academy, 
founded in 1789, having a fund of about 
1000], and has generally about 40 or 
do ſtudents. It is about 24 miles S. E. 
of Keene, and 75 W. S. W. of Portſ- 
mouth. 5 | 

NEW JERSEY, one of the United 


States of America, is ſituated between 


39 and 41. 24. N. latitude, and between 


74. 44. and 75. 33. W. longitude from 
London; bounded E. by Hudſon's river 


and the Ocean: W. by Delaware Bay 
and river, which divide it from the 


States of Delaware and Pennſylvania ; 
N. by the line drawn from the mouth 


of Mahakkamak river, in lat. 41. 24. to 
a point on Hudſon's river, in lat. 41. 
It is about 160 miles long and 52 broad, 


containing about 3, 320 ſquare miles, 


equal to 5,324,800 acres. It is divided 


into 13 counties, viz. Cape May, Cum- 


berland, Salem, Glouceſter, Burlington, 
Hunterdon, and Suſſex; theſe 7 lie from 
S. to N. on Delaware river; Cape May 
and Glouceſter extend acroſs to the ſea ; 
Bergen, Eſſex, Middleſex, and Mon- 
mouth, lie from N. to S. on the eaſtern 
ſide of the State; Somerſet and Morris 


are inland counties. The number of 


inhabitants is 184, 139, of whom 11,423 
are ſlaves. The molt remarkable bay 1s 
Arthur Kull, or Newark Bay, formed 
by the union of Paſſaick and Hacł inſac 
rivers. The rivers in this State, though 
not large, are numerous. A traveller 
in paſſing the common road from New- 
York to Philadelphia, croſſes 3 conſi- 
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out with incredible ſwiftneſs, forming an 
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derable rivers, viz. the Hack inſac and | 


Paſſaick, between Bergen and Newark, 


and the Rariton by Brunſwick. Paſſaick 


is a very crooked river, It is navigable 
about 10 miles, and is 230 yards wide 
at the ferry. The cataract, or Great 
Falls, in this river, is one of. the greateſt 
natural curioſities in the State. The 
river is about 40 yards wide, and moves 
in a ſlow, gentle current, until coming 
within a ſhort diſtance of a deep cleft in 
a rock, which croſſes the channel, it 
deſcends and falls above 70 feet perpen- 
dicularly, in one entire ſheet, One end 
of the cleft, which was evidently made 
by ſome violent. convulſion in nature, is 

boſed ; at the other, the water ruſhes 


acute angle with its former direction, 
and is received into a large baſon, 
whence it takes a winding courſe 
through the rocks, and ſpreads into a 
broad ſmooth ſtream. The cleft is 


from 4 to 12 feet broad, The falling 
of the water occaſions a cloud of vapour 


to ariſe, which, by floating amidſt the 
ſun- beams, preſents rainbows to the 
view, which adds beauty to the tremen- 
dous ſcene. The new manufacturing 
town of Patterſon is erected upon the 
Great Falls in this river. Rariton river 
1s _ by two conſiderable fireams, 
called the north and ſouth branches; 
one of Which has its ſource in Morris, 
the othe, in Hunterdon county, It 
paſſes by Brunſwick and Amboy, and, 
mingling wn waters of the Arthur 
Kull Sound, helps to form the fine har- 
bour of Amboy. Bridges have lately 
deen erected over the Paſſaick, Hackinſac 
and Rariton rivers, on the poſt- road 
between New- Vork and Philadelphia. 
Theſe bridges will greatly facilitate the 
intercourſe between theſe two great 
cities. The counties of Suſſex, Morris, 
and the northern part of Bergen, are 
mountainous. As much as five-eighths 
of moſt of the ſouthern counties, or one- 


fourth of the whole State, is almoſt en- 


tirely a ſandy barren, unfit in many 
parts for, cultivation, All the varieties 
of ſoil, from the worſt to the beſt kind, 
may be found here. The good land in 
the ſouthern counties lies principally on 
the banks of rivers and creeks. The 
barrens produce little elſe but ſhrub- 
oaks and yellow pines. Theſe ſandy 
lands yield an immenſe quautity of bog 
on ore, which is worked up to great 
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advantage in the iron-works in theſe 
counties. In the hilly and mountainous 
parts which are not too rocky for culti- 
vation, the ſoil is.of a ſtronger kind, 
and covered. in its natural ſtate with 
ſtately oaks, hickories, cheſnuts, &c. 
and when cultivated, produces wheat, 
rye, Indian corn, buck-wheat, oats, bar- 
ley, flax, and fruits of all kinds common 
to the climate. The land in this hilly 
country is good for grazing, and farm- 
ers feed great numbers of cattle for 
New-York and Philadelphia markets. 
The orchards in many parts of the.State 
equal any in the United States, and 
their cyder is ſaid, and not withaut rea- 
ſon, to be the beſt in the world. The 
markets of New-York and Philadelphia, 


| receive a very conſiderable proportion 


of their ſupplies from the contigtious 
parts of New Jerſey. Theſe ſupplies 
conſiſt of vegetables of many kinds, ap- 
ples, pears, peaches, plums, ſtrawber- 
ries, cherries and other fruits—cyder in 
large quantitics, butter, cheeſe, beef, 
pork, mutton, and the leſſer meats. 
The trade is carried on almoſt ſolely 
with and from thoſe two great commer- 
cial cities, New-York on one fide, and 
Philadelphia on the other; though it 
wants not good ports of its own. Manu- 
factures here have hitherto been inconſi- 
derable, not ſufficient to ſupply its own 
conſumption, it we except the articles 
of iron, nails, and leather. A ſpirit of 
induſtry and improvement, particularly 
in manufactures, has, however, of late, 
greatly increaſed. The iron manutac- 
ture is, of all others, the greateſt ſource 
of wealth to the State. Iron- works are 
erected in Glouceſter, Burlington, Suſ- 
ſcx, Morris, and other counties. The 


mountains in the county of Morris give 


riſe to a number of ſtreams, neceſſary 
and convenient for theſe works, and at 
the ſame time furniſh a copious ſupply 
of wood and ore of a ſuperior E 
In this country alone are no leſs than 7 
rich iron mines, from which might be 
taken ore ſufficient to ſupply the United 
States; and to work it into iron, there 
are 2 furnaces, 2 rolling and ſlitting 
mills, and about 30 forges, containing 
from 2 to 4 fires each. Theſe works 
produce annually, about 540 tons of bar 
iron, 8 oo tons of pigs, beſides large quan- 


tities of hollow ware, ſheet iron, and 


nail-rods. In the whole State it is ſup- 
poſed there is yearly made about 1200 
5 tons 
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tons of bar iron, 1200 do. of pigs, $0 


do. of nail-rods, excluſive of hollow 
ware, and various other caſtings, of 
which vaſt quantities are made. The in- 
habitants are a collection of Low Dutch, 
Germans, Engliſh, Scotch, Iriſh, and 
New-Englanders, and their deſcendants. 
National attachment, and mutual con- 
venience, have generally induced theſe 
ſeveral Kinds of people to ſettle together 


in a body, and in this way their peculiar 
national manners, cuſtoms and charac- 


ter, are ſtil] preterved, eſpecially among 


the poorer claſs of people, who have 


little intercourſe with any but thoſe of 
their own naticen. The people of New- 
Jerſey are generally induſtrious, frugal, 
and hoſpitable, There are in this State, 
about 50 Preſbyterian congregations, 
ſubject to the care of 3 Preſbyteries; 
beſides upwards of 40 congregations of 
Friends, 3o of Baptiſts, 25 of Epiſcopa- 
lians, 28 of Dutch Reformed, beſides 
Methodiſts, and a ſettlement of Mora- 
vians. All theſe religious denomina- 
tions live together in peace and harmo- 
ny; and are allowed, by the conſtitu- 
tion of the State, to worſhip Aimighty 
Gad agreeably to the diftates of their 
own conſciences. The college at Prince- 
ton, called Naſſau Hall, has been un- 
der the care of a ſucceſſion of Prefi- 
dents, eminent for piety and learning; 
and has furniſhed a number of Civilians, 
Divines, and Phyſicians of the firſt rank 
in America. It has conſiderable funds, 
is under excellent regulations, and has 
generally from 80 to 100 ſtudents, 
principally ſrem the ſouthern States. 
There are academies at Freehold, Tren- 
ton Hackinſac, Orangedale, Eliza- 
beth- Town, Burlington, and Newark; 
and grammar-ſchools at Springfield, 


Morriſtown, Bordentown, and Amboy. 


There are a number of towns in this 
tate, nearly of equal ſize and impor- 
tance, and none that has more than 300 
houſes compactly built. Trenton is 
one of the large, and the capital of 
the State. 
are Brunſwick, Burlington, Amboy, 
Bordentown, Princetown, 
Town, Newark, aud Morriſtown. This 
State was the ſeat of war ter ſeveral 
years, during the bloody conteſt be- 
tween Great Britain and America, Her 
loſſes both of nen and property, in pro- 
portion to the popu] tio and wealth of 


the State, was greater than of any other 


The ether principal towns 


Elizabeth- | 
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of the Thirteen States. When Gene. 


ral Waſhington was retreating through 


the Jerſies, almoſt forſaken by all othcrs, 
her militia were at all times obedi- 
ent to his orders; and, for a confide- 
rable length of time, compoſe the 
ſtrength of his army. There is hardly 
a town in the State that lay in the pro- 
greſs of the Britiſh army, that was not 
rendered ſignal, by ſome enterprile or 
exploit. | | 
New-JERsEY Company's Grant of 
Landi, lies en the E. ſide of Miſſiſippi 


river; ſouth of Illinois, and north weſt 


of the Army lands, which form the tract 


ſhaped by the confluence of Ohio with 
Miſſihppi. 

NEw-KENT, a county of Virginia, 
bounded on the S. ſide of Pamunky and 


Vork rivers. It is about 33 miles long, 


and 12 broad, and contains 6239 inha- 
bitants, including 3700 flaves. New— 
Kent court houſe is 30 miles from Kich- 
mond, and as far from Williamſburg, 
Nz w-LEBANON, a poſt-town in Du- 
cheis co. New-York, celebrated tor its 
medicinal ſprings. The compact part 
of this town is pleaſantly ſituated partly 
in an extenſive valley, and partly on 
the declivity of the ſurrounding hills. 
The ſpring is on the ſouth fide, and 
near the bottom of a gentle hill, but a 
few rods weſt of the Maſſachuſetts' weft 
line; and is ſurrounded with ſcvera! 
good houſes, which afford convenicnt 
accommodations for the valetudinarians 
who viſit theſe waters. Concerning 
the medicinal virtues of this ſpring, Dr. 
Waterhouſe, Profeſſor of the theory 
and practice of phyſic, at Harvard Uni- 
verſity, and who viſited it in the ſum- 
mer of 1794, obſerves, “ confeſs my ſelt 
at a loſs to determine the contents of 
theſe waters by chymical analyſis, or 
any of the ordinary tefts. I ſuſpect their 
impregnation is from ſome caute weik- 
ened. Excepting from their warmth, 


which is about that of new milk, I ne- 


ver ſhould have ſuſpected them to come 
under the head of medicinal watcrs. 
They are uſed for the various purpolcs 
of cookery, and for common drink by 


the neighbours, and I never could di- 


cover any other effects from drinking 


them, than what we might expect from 


rain or river water of that temperature. 
There was no vifible change produced 
in this water by the addition of an alka- 
li, nor by a ſolution of allum; nor was 

„ | any 


* 
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any efferveſcence raiſed by the oil of 
vitriol; neither did it change the co- 
lours of gold, filver, or copper; nor 
did it redden beef or mutton boiled in 
it; nor did it extract a black tincture 
from galls; neither did it curdle milk, 
the whites of eggs, or ſoap. The qua- 
lity of the waters of the pool at Lebanon 
3s, therefore, very different from thoſe or 
Saratoga. Theſe are warm and warm - 
iſh, thoſe very cold, ſmart, and exhiler- 
ating. Frogs are found in the pool of 
Lebanon, and plants grow and flouriſh 
in and around it; but plants will not 
grow within the vapour of thoſe of Sa- 
ratoga, and as for imall animals, they 
ſoon expire in it. Hence we conclude 
that that r mineralis which ſome 
call aerial acid, or fixed air, abounds 
in the one but not in the other. Yet 
the Lebanon pool is famous for having 
wrought many cures, eſpecially in rheu- 
matiſms, ſtiff joints, ſcabby eruptions, 
and even in viſceral obſtructions and in- 
digeſtions; all of which is very proba- 
ble. If a perſon who has brought on a 
train of chronic complaints, by intem- 
perance in eating and drinking, ſhould 
ſwallow four or five quarts of rain or 
river water in a day, he would not feel 
ſo keen an appetite for animal food, or 
thirſt for ſpirituous liquors. Hence 
ſuch a courſe of water drinking will 
open. obſtructions, rinſe out impurities, 


render perſpiration free, and thus re- 


move that unnatural load from the ani- 
mal machine, which cautes and keeps 
up its diſorders. Poſſibly, however, 
there may be ſomething ſo ſubtle in theſe 
waters as to elude the ſcrutinizing hand 
of the chymiſts, ſince they all allow that 
the analyſis of mineral waters is one a- 
mong the moſt difficult things in the 
chymical art.” A ſociety of Shakers 
inhabit the ſouth part of the town in 
view of the main ſtage-road, which paſl- 
es through this town. Their manutac- 
tures of various kinds are conſiderable, 


and very neat and excellent. It is about 


32 miles E. by S. of Albany, 103 
north of New-York, and 6 W. of 
Pittsfield. - 25 | 
' NEwLin, a townſhip in Cheſter co. 
Pennſylvania. * 
' NEw-LownDoN, a maritime county of 
Connecticut, comprehending the S. E. 
corner of it, bordering E. on Rhode- 
Iſland, and S. on Long Illand Sound, 


long. 72. 15. 


about zo miles from E. to W. and 24 
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from north to ſouth. It was ſettled 


ſoon after the firſt ſettlements were 
formed on Connecticut river; and is 
divided into 11 townſhips, of which 
New-London and Norwich are the chief. 
It contained in 1756, 22,844 inhabi- 


tants, of whom 829 were ſlaves; in 


1790, 33,200, of whom 586 were ſlaves. 
NEw-LONDON, a city, port of entry, 
and poſt-town in the above county, and 
one of the moſt conſiderable commercial 
towns in the State. It ſtands on the W. 
ſide of the river Thames, about 3 miles 
from its entrance into the Sound, and is 
detended by Fort Trumbull and Fost 
Griſwold, the one on the New-London, 
the other on the Groton ſide of the + 
Thames. A conſiderable part of the 
town was burnt by Benedict Arnold in 
1781. It has ſince been rebuilt. Here 
are two places of public worſhip, one for 
Epiſcopalians, and one for Congrega- 
tionaliits, about 300 dwelling-houſes, 
and 4,600 inhabitants. The harbour is 
large, ſafe and commodious, and has g 
fathoms water; high water at full and 


change, 54 minutes after 8. On the W. | 


ſide of the entrance is a light-houſe, on 
a point of land which projects conſider - 
ably into the Sound. The exports for 
a year ending September -3oth, 1794, 
amounted to 557,453 dollars. In that 
year 1,000 mules were ſhipped for the 
Welſt-Indies, It is 14 miles ſouth of 
Norwich, 54 S. E. by S. of Hartford, 
54 E. of New-Haven, and 237 N. E. by 
E. of Philadelphia. N. lat. 41. 25. W. 
The townſhip of New- 
London was laid out in lots in 1648, 
but had a few Engliſh inhabitants twe 
years before. It was called by the In- 
dians Nameag or Towarvog, and from 
being the ſeat of the Pequot tribe, was 
called Peguot. It was the ſeat of Saſſa- 
cus, the grand monarch of Long- Iſland, 
and part of Connecticut and Narragan- 
let. 

NEw-LoONDON, a ſmall townſhip in 
Hillſborough co. New-Hampſhire, in- 
corporated in 1779, and contains 311 
inhabitants. It lies at the head of 
Blackwater river, and about 3 miles 
from the N. E. ſide of Sunapee Lake. 

NEW-LoN DON, a poſt town of Vir- 
ginia, and the chief town of Bedford co. 


It (ſtands upon riſing ground, and con- 


tains about 130 houſes, a court-houſe 
and gaol. There were here in the late 


war ſeveral workſhops for repairing 


fire- 
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fire-arms. It is 133 miles W. by S. of | 


Richmond, 1 52 welt of Peterſburg, and 
393 S. W. by W. of Philadelphia. 

NNEW- MADRID, in the northern part 
of Louiſiana, is a ſettlement on the W. 
bank of the Miſſiſippi, commenced 
ſome years ago, and conducted by 
Col. Morgan of New- Jerley, under the 
patronage of the Spaniſh king. The 
ſpot on which the city was propoſed to 
be built is ſituated in lat. 36. 30. N. and 
45 miles below the mouth of Ohio ri- 
ver. The limits of the new city of 
Madrid were'to extend 4 miles S. and 
2 W. from the river; ſo as to croſs a 


beautitul, living deep lake, of the pureſt | 


ſpring water, 100 yards wide, and ſe- 
veral miles in length, emptying itſelf, 
by a conſtant and rapid narrow ftream, 
through the centre of the city. The 
banks of this lake, called St. Annis, are 
high, beautiful and pleaſant ; the water 
deep, clear and ſweet, and well ſtored 
with fiſh; the bottom a clear ſand, free 
from woods, ſhrubs, or other vegetables. 
On each fide of this delighttul lake, 
fireets were to be Jaid out, 100 feet 
wide, and a road to be continued round 
it, of the ſame breadth; and the ſtrects 
were directed to be preſerved forever, 
for the health and pleaſure of the citi- 
rens. A ſtreet 120 feet wide, on the 
bank of the Miſſiſippi, was laid out; 
and the trees were directed to be pre- 
ſerved for the ſame purpoſe. Twelve 
acres, in a central part of the city were 
to be preſerved in like manner, to be 
ornamented, regulated, and improved. 
by the magiſtracy of the city for public 
walks; and 40 halt-acre lots for other 
public uſes ; and one lot of 12 acres for 
the king's uſe. We do not hear that 
this ſcheme is proſecuting, and conclude 
it is given up. The country in the vi- 
cinity ot this intended city is repreſent- 
ed as excellent, and, in many parts, be 
yond deicription. The, natural growth 
conſiſts of mulberty, locuſt,  ſaffafras, 
walnut, hickory, oak, aſh, dog-wood, 
&c. with one or more grape. vines run 
ning up almoſt every tree; and the 
grapes yield, trom experiments, good 
red wine in plenty, and with little la- 
bour. In ſome of the l w-grounds 
w large cypreſs trees. 


Is faid to be tavourable to health, and to 
the culture of fruits of various kinds, 
particularly for garden vegetables. The 
prairies or meadows are fertile in graſs, 


Th climate |. 
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| flowering-plants, ſtrawberries, and when 


cultivated produce good crops of wheat, 
barley, Indian corn, flax, hemp, and to- 
bacco, and are eaſily tilled. 
lead mines and ſalt- ſprings, it is aſſert- 
ed, are found in ſuch plenty as to afford 
an abundant ſupply of theſe neceſſary ar- 
ticles. The banks of the Miſſiſippi, for 


many leagues in extent, commencing 


ahout 20 miles above the mouth of the 


Ohio, are a continued chain of lime- 
ſtone. A fine tract of high, rich, level 
land, 8. W., W. and N. W. of New- 


Madrid, about 25 miles wide, extends 


quite to the river St. Francis. 
NREWMANSTOWN, Pennſylvania, ſi- 
tuated in Dauphin co. on the eaſt ſide of 
Mill Creek. It contains about 30 houſes, 
and is 14 miles E. by N. of Harrifburg, 
and 72 N. W. by W. of Philadelphia. 
NEWMARKET, a townſhip in Rock- 
ingham co. New- Hampſhire, north of 
Exeter, of which it was formerly a part, 
and 17 miles weſt of Portſmouth. It 
was incorporated in 1727, and contains 
1137 inhabitants. Foſſil ſhells have been 
found near Lamprey river in this town, 


at the depth of 17 feet; and in fuch a 


ſituation as that the bed of the river 
could never have been there. The 
ſhells were of oyſters, muſcles, and 
clams intermixed. 

NEWMARKET, avillage in Frederick 
co. Maryland, on the high road to Fre- 
derickſtown, from which it lies nearly 
13 miles W. S. W. and about 36 miles 
north-weſt of the Federal City. 

NEWMARKET, a village in Dorcheſ- 


ter co. Maryland, 3 miles north-eaſt of 


Indian-Town, on Choptank river, nine 


north-eaſt of Cambridge, and as far 


north-welt of Vienna. ; 
NEWMARKET, a town in Virginia, 
Amherſt co. on the north fide of James 
river, at the mouth of Tye river, It is 
a {mall place, contains a tobacco ware- 


houſe ; is 100 miles above Richmond, 


and 278 from Philadelphia. 
NEw-MAaRLBOROUGH, a —_— 


in Ulſter co. New-York, See Marl- | 


borou; h. | 


Nt: w-MARLBOROUGH, Berkſhire co. 


Maſſachuſetts, It is 23 miles fouthward 
of Lenox, and 144 S. W. by W. of Boſton. 

NEW MARLBOROUGH, a town in 
King George's co. Virginia, on the weſt 
fide of Patowmac river, 10 miles eaſt of 
Falm- uth. | 


J NE. MEApOws River, in the Diſ- 


tri 


Iron and 
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trict of Maine, a water of Caſco Bay, 


navigable for veſſels of a confiderable 
burden a ſmall diſtance. See Caſco Bay. 


NEW- MEXICO. See Mexico. 


New-MILFORD, a poſt- town of Con- 
necticut, Litchfield co. on the eaſtern 
ſide of Houſatonick river, about 16 
miles north of Danhury, 20 ſouth- weſt 
of Litchfield, and 52 W. by S. W. of 
Hartford. 

NewnHaM Cafe. See Newwenham. 

NEw-NORTH-WALES. See Wales, 
and Neww- Britain. 
 New-ORLEANS, the metropolis of 
Louiſiana, was regularly laid out by the 
French in the year 1720, on the eaſt 
de of the river Miſſiſippi, in lat. 30. 2. 


north, and long. 89. 53. welt ; 18 miles 


trom Detour des Anglois, or Engliſh 
Turn, and 105 miles trom the Balize at 
the mouth of the river. All the ſtreets 
are perfectly ſtraight but too narrow, 
and croſs each other at right angles. 
There were, in 1788, 1,100 houſes in 
this town, generally built with timber 
frames, raiſed about 8 feet from the 
ground with large galleries round them, 


and the cellars under the floors 1-vel 


with the groundz any ſubterraneous 
buildings would be conſtantly full of 
water, Moſt of the houſes have gar- 
dens. In March, 1788, this town, by 
a fire, was reduced in five hours to 200 
houſes. It has ſince been rebuilt. The 
ſide next the river is open, and is ſecur- 
ed from the inundations of the river, by 
a raiſed bank, generally called the levee, 
which extends from the Engliſh Turn, 
to the upper ſettlements of the Ger- 
mans, a diſtance of more than 50 mi'es, 
with a good road all the way. There 
is reaſon to believe that in a ſhort time 
New- Orleans may become a great and 
opulent city, if we conſider the advan- 
tages of its ſituation, but a few leagues 
trom the ſea, on a noble river, in a moſt 
fertile country, under a moſt delightful 
and wholeſome climate, within 2 weeks 
fail of Mexico, and ſtill nearer the 
French, Spaniſh, and Britiſh Weſt-India 
iſlands, with a moral certainty of its 
becoming a general receptacle for the 
produce of that extenſive and valuable 
country on the Miſſiſippi, Ohio, and its 


other branches; all which are much 


more than ſufficiĩent to enſure the future 
wealth, po ver, and proſperity of this 
eity. The veſſels which fail up the 
Miſſiſippi haul cloſe along fide the bank 
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next to New-Orleans, to which they 
make faſt, and take in or diſcharge their 
cargoes with the ſame eaſe as at 4 
wharf. 

NRW- PAL TE, a townſhip in Ulſter 
co. New- Vork, bounded eaſterly by 
Hudion river, ſoutherly by Marlbo- 
rough and Shawangunk. It contains 
2,309 inhabitants, including 302 ſlaves. 
The compact part of it is ſituated on 
the eaſtern ſide of Wall-Kill, and con- 
tains about 2 50 houſes and a Dutch 
church. It is 10 miles from Shawan- 
gunk, 14 ſoutherly of Kingſton, 20 
touth-wett of Rhinebeck, and 80 north- 
north-weſt of New-York. 

NEWPORT, a townſhip of Nova-Sco- 
tia, in Hants co. -on the river Avon. 
The road trom Halifax runs part of the 
way between this townſhip and Wind- 
ſor; and has ſettlements on it at cer- 
tain diſtances. | 

NEwPORT, a townſhip in Cheſhire 
co. New- Hampſhire, eaſt of Claremont. 
It was incorporated in 1761, and con- 
tain 780 inhabitants. 

NEWPORT, a maritime county of the 
State of Rhode-Iſland, comprehending 
Rhode-Ifland, Cannonicut, Block, Pru- 
dence, and ſeveral other ſmall iſlands. 
It is divided into ſeven townſhips, and 
contains 14, 300 inhabitants, including 
366 flaves. 

NEwWP ORT, the chief town of this 
county, and the ſemi-metropolis of the 
State of Rhode-Iſland; ſtands on the 


| ſonth-welt end of Rhode-Iſland, about 


5 miles from the ſea. Tts harbour, 
(which is one of the fineſt in the world) 
ipreads weſtward before the town, 
The entrance is eaſy and fafe, and a 


large fleet may anchor in it and ride in 


perfect ſecurity, It is probable this 
may, in ſome future period, become 
one of the man-of-war ports of the A- 
merican empire. The town lies north 
and ſouth upon a gradual aſcent as you 
proceed eaſtward from the water, and 
exhibits a beautiful view from the har- 
bour, and from the neighbouring hills 
which lie weftward upon - the main. 
Welt of the town is Goat-Iſland, on 
which is Fort Waſhington. It has been 
lately repaired and a citadel erected in 
it. The fort has been ceded to the 
united States. Between Goat-Iſland 
and Rhode-Ifland is the harbour. News 
port contains about 1,000 houſes, built 


| chiefly of wood. 


It has 10 houles for 
_ public 
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public worſhip, 4 for Baptifts, 2 for 
Congregationaliſts, one for Epiſcopa- 
lians,, one for Quakers, one for Mora- 
vians, and one for Jews. The cther 
public buildings are a ſtate-houſe, and 
an edifice for the public library. The 
ſituation, form and architecture of the 


ſtate-houſe, give it a pleuſing appear- 


ance. It ſtands ſufficiently elevated, 
and a long wharf and paved parade lead 
up to it from the harbour. Front or 
Water ſtreet is a mile in length. Here 
is a flouriſhing academy, under the di- 


rection of a rector and tutors, Who 


teach the learned languages, Engliſh 
grammar, geography, &c. A marine 
ſociety was eſtabliſhed here in 1572, for 
the relief of diſtreſſed widows and or- 
phans, and ſuch of their ſociety as may 
need relief. This city, far famed for 
the beauty of its ſituation and the ſalu- 
brity of its climate, is no leſs remarkable 
for the great variety and excellent qua- 
lity of freſh fiſh which the market fur- 
niſhes at all ſeaſons of the year. No 
leſs than ſixty different kincls have been 
—— in this market. The excel- 
ent accomodations and regulations of 
the numerous packets, which belong to 
this port, and which ply thence to Pro- 
vidence and New-York, are worthy of 
notice. They are ſaid, by European 
travellers, to be ſuperior to any thing 
of the kind in Europe. This town, 
although -greatly injured by the late 
war, and its conſequences, has a conſi- 
derable trade. A cotton and duck 


manutactory have been lately eftabliſh- 


ed. The exports for a year, ending 
Sept. 30, 1794, amounted to 311,200 
dollars. It was firſt ſettled by Mr, 
William Coddington, afterwards go- 
vernor, and the father of Rhode-Ifland, 
with 17 others, in 1639. It is 30 
miles S. by E. of Providence, 14 ſouth- 


eaſt of Briſtol, 75 8. W. by S. of Boſ- 


ton, 113 E. N. E. of New-Haven, and 
292 N. E. by E. of Philadelphia. N. 
lat. 41. 29. W. long. from Greenwich 
71. 17. 8 

NE wrong r, a ſmall poſt town in 
Neweattle co. Delaware; ſituated on the 

north ſide of Chriſtiana Creek, three 
miles W. of Wilmington. It contains 
about 200 inhabitants, and carries on a 


conſiderable trade with Philadelphia, in | 


flour. It is 6 miles N. E. by N. of 
Chriſtiana Bridge, and 31 8. W. of 
Philadelphia. | | 


vs 


the weſt line of Worceſter co. 
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NEwrokr, a townſhip in Luzerne 
co. Pennſylvania. | | 
NEwPORT, a ſmall poſt-town in 
Charles co. Maryland, 11 miles S. E. 
of Port Tobacco, 94 S. by W. of Bal. 


timore, and 195 ſouth-weſt of Phila- 


delphia. | 
NEWPORT. | See /e of Wight Coun- 
ty, Virginia. | | 
NEWPORT, a very thriving ſettle- 
ment in Liberty co. Georgia, ſituated 
on a navigable creek, 34 miles ſouth of 
Savannah, and 7 or 8 ſouth of weft 
from Sunbury. This place, commonly 


known by the name of Newport Bridge, 
1s the rival of Sunbury, and commands 


the principal part of the trade of the 
whole county. A poſt- office is kept 


here. 


NEW- RIVER, a river of Tenneſſce, 


which riſes on the north ſide of the Al- 
leghany mountains, and running a 
north eaſt courſe enters Virginia, and is 
called Kanhaway; which ſee. 

NEw-ROCHELLE, a townſhip in 
Weſt-Cheſter co. New-York, on Long- 
Ifland Sound, It contained 692 inha- 
bitants, of whom 89 were ſlaves, in 
1790. In 1796, there were 100 of the 
inhabitants qualified electors. It is 6 
miles S. W. of Rye, and 20 north-caſt- 
erly of New-York city. 


New-SALEM, or Pequottink, a Mo- 


ravian ſettlement, formed in 1786, on 
the E. fide of Huron river, which runs 
northward into Lake Erie. ö 

NEW-SALEM, a townthip in Hamp- 
ſhire co. Maſſachuſetts, bounded E. by 
It was 
incorporated in 1753, and contains 
1543 inhabitants. It is 85 miles W. 
by N. of Boſton. 

NEw-Salku, a townſhip in Rock- 
ingham county, New-Hampſhire, ad- 
joining Pelham and Haverhilt. 

NEW-SAVANNAH, a village in Burke 
co. Georgia, on the 8. W. bank of the 
Savannah, 12 miles S. E. of Auguſta. 

NEW-SHOREHAM. See Block-1fland. 

NEwW-SMYRNA Entrance, or Moſbito 


Iniet, on the coaſt of Florida, is about 


11 leagues north-north-weſt, R welt 
trom Cape Canaverel, 
NEw-SOUTH-WalLES. See Wales 


and New Britain.” 


| NEW-SWEDELAND, was the 1 
88 


Sce Mexico. 
See Stock- 


Ne w-SPAIN., 
NEW-STOCKBRIDGE., 
bridge New. 
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of the territery between Virginia and 
New-York, when in poſieficn of the 
Swedes, and was afterwards poſſeſſed, 
or rather claimed by the Dutch. The 
chief town was called Gottenburg. 

Nzw-THAMES River. Set Thames. 

NEWTON, a pleaſant townſhip in 
Middleſex co. Maſſachuſetts, fituated 
on Charles river, and is 9 miles welt of 
Boſton. It was incorporated in 1691, 
and contains 1360 inhabitants 


NEWTON, a ſmall town in Cheſter. 


co, Pennſylvania, 22 miles fouth of Phi— 
ladelphia. 

NEWTON, a townſhip in Rocking- 
ham co. New Hampſhire, on Powow 
river, adjoining Ametbury, in Mlaſſa- 
chuletts, 10. of 12 mites ſoutherly of 
Exeter, and 26 from Portſmouth. It 
was incorporated in 1749, and contains 
530 inhabitants. 

NEWTOWN, a poſt-town in Fairfield 
co. Connecticut, 9 miles ealt-north-eaſt 


of Danbury, 26 weſt-north-weſt of New-. 


Haven, 61 ſouth-weſt of Hartford, and 
80 norch- eaſt of New- York. The town 
ftands pleaſantly on an elevated ſpot, 
and was ſettled in 1709. 

NEWTOWN, on Staten- Iſland, New- 
York, is 3 miles N. E. of Old-Town, 
ds far eaſt of Richmond, and 9 ſouth- 
welterly of New-York. 

NEwTOWN, a townſhip in Queen's 
co. New-York, includes all the iſlands 
in the Sound oppoſite the ſame. It is 


about 8 miles eaſt of New- Vork, and | 


contains 2,111 inhabitants, including 
532 ſlaves. . | 

NE wrowx, a townſhip in Weſt- 
Cheſter co. New-York ; of whole inha- 
hitants 276 are electors. | 


NEwTowN,a townſhip in Tioga co. 


New. York, lies between the ſouth end 
of Seneca Lake and Tioga river; ha- 
ving Chemung townſhip eaſt, from 
which it was taken, and incorporated in 
1792. In 1796, 169 of its inhabitants 
were electors. 

NEWTOWN, a townſhip in Glouceſ- 
ter co. New - Jerſey. 

NewTown, the ſeat of juſtice in 
Suſſex co. New: Jerley, is about 10 miles 
S. E. of Sandyſton. | 

NEWTOWN, the capital of Bucks co. 
Pennſylvania. It contains a Preſbyte- 
rian church, a ſtone gaol, a court -houſe, 
an academy, and about 50 houſes. It 
was ſettled in 1725, and is 10 miles W. 


ef Trenton, in New- Jerſey, and 30 N. 
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E. by N. of Philadelphia. There ar® 
two other townſhips of this name, th 
one in Delaware co. the other in that of 
Cumberland. | | 

NEWTOWN, a ſmall town of Virginia, 
ſituated in Frederick co. between the 
north and ſouth branches of Shenandoah 
river; 7 miles ſouth of Wincheſter, and 
173 north-north-weſt of Richmond. 

NEw-UTRECHT, a ſmall maritime 
town of New-York, ſituated in King's 
co. Long-Ifland, oppoſite the narrows 
and 7 miles ſouth of New-York city. 
The whole townſhip contains 562 inha- 
bitants; of whom 76 are qualified elec- 
tors, and 206 ſlaves. 

NEW-WINDso, a townſhip of Ulſter 
co. New York, pleaſantly ſituated on 
the W. bank of Hudſon river, juft 
above the high lands, 3 miles ſouth ot 
| Newburgh, and 6 north of Weſt Point. 
it contains 1819 inhabitants; of whom 
261 are qualified electors, and 117 
{laves. A valuable ſet of works in this 
town for manufacturing ſcythes were 
deſtroyed by fire. In 1795, the legiſla- 
ture granted the unfortunate proprietor, 
Mr. Boyd, £.1500 to enable him to re- 
eſtabliſh them. The compact part of 
the town contains about 40 houles and 
a Preſbyterian church, 64 miles N. of 
New-York. ._ The ſummer reſidence ot 
Gov. Clinton was formerly at a rural 
ſeat, on the margin of the river, at this 

lace. | | 

PN W-WRENTHAM, Diſtrict of Maine, 
a townſhip 6 miles E. of Penobſcot ri- 


ver, adjoining Orrington, and 15 miles 


trom Buckſton. 
New-YEaR's Harbour, on the north 


— 


coaſt of Staten Land Iſtand, at the ſouth 


extremity of S. America, affords wood 
and good water; was diſcovered Jan. f, 
1775; hence its name. S. lat. 54. 49. 
weſt long. 64. 11. | 

New YEaAR's lands, near the above 
harbour, within which is anchorage at 
north half weit from the harbour, at th 
diſtance of 2 leagues from it. 

NEW-YORKE;,. one of the United 
States of America, is ſituated between 
lat 40. 40. and 45, north, and between 
long. 73, 10. and 80. weft; is about 
3 50 miles in length, aud 300 in breadth; 
bounded ſouth-caſterly by the Atlantis 
Ocean; eaſt by Connecticut, Maſſachu- 
letts, and Vermont; north by Upper 
Canada; ſouth-weſt and weſt by Penn- 


1ylvania, New-Jerſey and Lake Erie, It 
18 
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is ſubdivided into 21 counties as fol- 
Jows, viz. New-York, Richmond, Suf- 
folk, Weſt-Cheſter, Queen's, King's, 
Orange, Ulſter, Dutcheſs, Columbia, 
Renſſelaer, Waſhington, Clinton, Sara- 
toga, Albany, Montgomery, Herkemer, 
Onondago, Otſego, Ontario, and Tioga. 
In 1790, this State contained 340,120 
inhabitants; of whom 21,324 were 
flaves. Since that period the counties of 
Renſſelaer, Saratoga, Herkemer, Onon- 
dago, Otſego, and Tioga have been ta- 
ken from the other counties. In 1796, 
according to the State cenſus, there were 
195 townſhips, aad 64,017 qualified 
electors. Electors in this State are divi- 
&ed into the following claſſes: 


Freeholders to the value of F 1:00 m 

Do. to the value of ad under 100 
Po. who rent tenements of 40/. per annum 
other trecholders 


36. 328 
44838 
224598 
243 


; 64,027 

It is difficult to aſcertain accurately 
the proportion the number of electors 
bears to the whole number of inhabitants 
in this State. In the county of Herke- 
mer the electors to the whole number of 
inhabitants was, in 1795, nearly as 1 to 
6, but this proportion will not hold 
through the State. In 1790 the number 
of inhabitants in the State was, as al- 
ready mentioned, 340,120, of whom 
41,785 were electors. In 1795 the 
number of electors was 64,017, which, 
if the proportion between the electors 
and the whole number of inhabitants be 
the ſame, gives, as the whole number of 
inhabitants in 1795, 530, 177, an in 
creaſe, in 5 years, of 190,057. 

The chief rivers are Hudſon, Mohawk 
and their branches. The rivers Dela- 
ware and Suſquchannah, riſe in this 
State. The principal lakes are Ot ego, 
Oneida, George, Seneca, Cayuga, Salt, 
and Chautaughque, Ihe principal bay 
is that of York, which ſpreads to the 
fauthward before the city of New-York. 
The legiſlature of New- Vork, ſtimu- 
ard by the enterprizing and active 

ennſylvanians, who are competitors 
for the trade of the weſtern country, 
have lately granted very liberal ſums, 
towards improving thoſe roads that tra- 
verſe the moſt ſettled parts of the coun- 
try, and ee ſuch as lead into the 


weſtern and northern parts of the State, 
uniting as far as poſſible the eſtabliſh- 
ments on Hudion's river, and the moſt 
po parts of the interivr country 
y the neareſt practicable diſtances, By 
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late eſtabliſhments of poſt- roads a ſafe 
and direct conveyance is opened be- 
tween the moſt interior weſtern parts of 
this State, and the ſeveral States in the 
Union: and when the obſtructions be- 
tween Hudſon's river and Lake Ontario 
are removed, there will not be a great 
deal to do to continne the water com- 
munication by the lakes and through 
IIlinois river to the Miſſiſippi. New. 
Vork, to ſpeak generally, is interſected 
by ridges of mountains extending in a 

E. and 8. W. direction. Beyond 
the Alleghany Mountains, however, the 
country is level, of a fine rich ſoil, co- 
vered in its natural ſtate with maple, 
| beech, birch, cherry, black walnut, lo- 
cuſt, hickory, and ſome mulberry trees, 
On the banks of Lake Erie are a few 
cheſnut and oak ridges. Hemlock 
{wamps are interſperſed thinly through 
the country. All the creeks that emp- 
ty into Lake Erie have falls, which at- 
ford many excellent mill-ſeats, The 
lands between the Seneca and Cayuga 


— — 


| Lakes, are repreſented as uncommonly 


excellent, being moſt agreeably diverſi- 
fied with gentle riſings, and timbered 
with lofty trees, with little underwood. 
The legiſlature have granted a million 
and a half acres of land, as a gratuity 
to the officers and ſoldiers of the line of 
this State, This tract forms the mili- 
tary townſhips of the county of Ononda- 
go. See Military Townſhips, and Onon- 
dago. Faſt of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains, which commence with the Kaat's 
Kill, on the weſt fide of Hudſon's river, 
the country is broken into hills with 
rich intervening vallies. The hills are 
cloathed thick with timber, and when 
cleared afford fine paſture; the vallies, 
when cultivated, produce. wheat, hemp, 
flax, peas, graſs, oats, Indian corn, &c. 
Ot the commodities produced from cul- 
ture, wheat is the principal. Indian 
corn and peas are likewiſe raiſed for ex- 
portat ion; and rye, oats, barley, &c. 
for home conſumption, The beſt lands 
in the State, along Mohawk river and 
north of it and weſt of the Alleghany 
Mountains, but a few years ago was 
| moſtly in a itate. of nature, but has been 
of late rapidly ſettling. In the northern 
and unſettled parts of the State are plen- 
ty of mooſe, deer, bears, ſome beavers, 
martins, and moſt other of the inhabi- 
tants of the foreſt, except wolves. The 
| Ballſtown, Saratoga, and New Leba- 


non 
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non medicinal ſprings are much celebra- 
ted ; theſe are noticed under their re- 
ſpective heads. The ſalt made from 
the Salt Springs here is equal in good - 
neſs to that imported from Turk's 11]- 
and. The weight of a buſhel of the 
falt is 136lb. A ſpring is reported to 
have been diſcovered in the Suſquehan- 
nah country, impregnated with nitre, 
from which falt-petre is made in the 
fame manner that common ſalt is made 
from the Onondago ſprings. Large 
quantities of iron ore are found here. 
A filver mine has been worked at Phil- 
lipſburg, which produced virgin filver. 
Lead is found in Herkemer county, and 
ſulphur in Montgomery. Spar, zink or 
ſpelter, a ſemi-metal, magnez, uſed in 
glazings, pyrites of a golden. hue, va- 
rious kinds of copper ore, and lead and 
coal mines, are found in this State, allo 
petrified wood, plaſter of Paris, iſing- 
glaſs in ſheets, talcs, and cryſtals of va- 
rious kinds and colours, flint, aſbeſtos, 
and ſeveral other foſſils. A ſmali black 
itone has alſo been found, which vitri- 
fics with a {mall heat, and it is ſaid 
makes excellent glaſs. The chief manu- 
tatures are iron, glaſs, paper, pot and 
pearl aſhes, earthen ware, maple ſugar 
and molaſſes, and the citizens in general 
manufacture their own cloathing. This 
State, having a ſhort and ealy acceſs to 
the ocean, commands the trade of a 
great proportion of the beſt ſettled and 
beſt cultivated parts of the United States. 
Their exports to the Weſt-Indies are, 
biſcuit, peas, Indian-corn, apples, oni- 
ons, boards, ſtaves, horſes, ſheep, but- 
ter, cherie, pickled oyſters, beef and 
pork. But wheat is the ſtaple commo- 
_ dity of the State, of which no leſs than 
577,700 buſhels were exported ſo long 
ago as the year 177 5, beſides 2,555 tons 
ot bread, and 2828 tons of flour. The 
increaſe ſince has been in proportion to 
the increaſe of the population. In wheat 
and flour about a million buſhels are now 
annually exported, Weſt-India goods 
are received in return for the above ar- 
ticles. Beſides the articles already enu- 
merated are exported flax-feed, cotton, 
wool, farfaparilla, coffee, indigo, rice, 
pig-iron, bac-iron, pot-aſh, pearl-aſh, 
mrs, deer-ikin, log wood, tuſtic, maho- 
gany, bees-wax, oil, Madeira wine, rum, 
ar, pitch, turpentine, whale-fins, fith, 
ingars, molaſſes, ſalt, tobacco, lard, &c. 


but moſt of theſe articles are imported 
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for re. exportation. The exports to fo- 
reign parts, for the year ending Sept · 
30, 1791, 1792, &c. conſiſting princi- 
pally of the articles above enumerated, 
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amounted as follows; in 1791, to 
2,505,465 dolls, 10 cents; 1792— 
2,535,790 dolls. 25 cents; 1793— 
2,932,370 dolls.; 1794—5, 442,183 
dolls. 10 cents; 1795-10, 304, 580 
dolls. 78 cents. This State owned in 
1792, 46,626 tons of ſhipping, beſides 
which the finds employment for about 
40,000 tons of foreign veflels. There 
are in this State, two handſomely en- 
dowed and flouriſhing colleges, viz. Co- 
lumbia, formerly King's College, in 
the city of New-York, and Union Col- 
lege, at Schenectady. See New-York 
City, and Schenefady. Beſides theſe, . 
there are diſperſed in different parts of 
the State, 14 incorporated Academies, 
containing in the whole, as many as 6 
or 700 ſtudents. Theſe, with the efta- 
bliſhment of ſchools, one at lealt in every 
diftri& of 4 ſquare miles, for the com- 
mon branches of education, muſt have 
the molt beneficial effects on the ſtate 
of ſociety. The ſums granted by the 
legiſlature of this State for the encourage- 
ment of literature ſince the year 1790, 
have been very liberal and is evincive of 
the wiſeſt policy. In March, 1790, the 
legiſlature granted to the regents of the 
Univerſity, who have by law the ſuper- 
intendance and management of the lite- 
rature of the State, ſeveral large and 
valuable tracts of land, on the waters of 
Lakes George and Champlain, and alſo 
Governor's liland in the harbour of 
New-York, with intent that the rents 
and income thereot ſhould be by them 
applicd to the advancement of liter- 
ature. At the ſame time they grant- 
ed them Z1000 currency, for the ſame 
general purpoſe. In April, 1792, they 
ordered to be paid to the Regents, 
£ 1 500 for enlarging the library, £200 
tor a chemical apparatus, £1200 for 


erecting a wall to ſupport the college 


grounds, and £5000 tor erecting a hall 
and an additional wing to the college: 
Alſo £1 50 annually for 5 years to be 


diſcretionally diſtributed among the aca- 


demies of the State. Allo £7 50, for 5 


years, to be applied to the payment of 


lors, 


the ſalaries of additional profet In 


their ſeſſions, ſince 1795, the ſums they 
have granted for the ſupport of the co}. 
leges, academies, and of common {chools 

«-: | through. 


odds 
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throughout the State, have been very li- 


beral. The religious ſects or denomi- 


nations in the State are, Engliſh Preſby- 
terians, Dutch Reformed, Baptiſts, E- 
piſcopalians, Friends or Quakers, Ger- 
man Lutherans, Moravians, Methodiſts, 
Roman Catholics, Shakers, a few fol- 
lowers of Jemima Wilkinſon at Gene- 
va, and ſome Jews in the city of New. 
York. The treaſury of this State is one 
of the richeſt in the Union. The trea- 
ſurer of the State reported to the legiſla- 
ture in Jan. 1796, that the funds a- 
mounted to 2,119,068 dollars, 33 cents, 
which yields an annuity of 234,218 
dolls. Beſides the above immenle lum, 


there was at that period in the treaſury 


£134,207 198. 103d, currency. The 


ability of the State, therefore, is abun- 


dantly competent to aid public inſtitu- 


tions of every kind, to make roads, 


erect bridges, open canals, and puſh eve- 
ry kind of improvement to the molt de- 
firable length. The body of the Six 
Nations of Indians inhabit the weſtern 
part of this State. See Six Nations. 
The Engliſh language is generally 
ſpoken throughout the State, but is not 
a little corrupted by the Dutch dialect, 
which is ſtill ſpoken in ſome counties, 
particularly in King's, Ulſter, Albany, 
and that part of Orange which lies S. of 
the mountains. But as Dutch ſchools 
are almoſt, if not wholly diſcontinued, 
that language, in a few generations, will 
probably ceaſe to be uſed at all. And 
the increaſe of Engliſh ſchools has al- 
ready had a perceptible effect in the im- 
provement of the Engliſh language. 
Beſides the Dutch and Engliſh, there 
are in this State many emigrants from 


Scotland, Ireland, Germany, and ſome 


few from France. Many Germans are 
lettled on the Mohawk, and ſome Scots 
people on the Hudſon, in the county of 
Waſhington. The principal part of 
the two former ſettled in the city of 
New-York; and retain the manners, 
the religion, and fome of them the lan- 
age of their reſpective countries. 
The French emigrants ſettled princi- 
ally at New-Rochelle, and on Staten- 
Llland, and their deſcendants, ſeveral of 


them, now fill ſome of the higheſt offi- 
ces in the United States. The weſtern 


parts of the States are ſettled and ſettling 
principally from New-England. There 
are three incorporated cities in this 


State, New-York, Albany, and Hudſon. 
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NEw-VoRkk County, in the above 
State, comprehending the iſland of 
New-York, or Manhattan, on which 
the metropolis ſtands, and the followin 
ſmall iflands : Great Barn, Little Barn, 
Manning's, Nutten, Bedlow's, Buck- 
ing, and Oyſter Iſlands. It contained, 
in 1790, 33,131 inhabitants, including 
2369 ſlaves. Now, in 1796, the num- 
ber of inhabitants amounts to ahout 
70,000, of whom 7,272 are qualified 
electors. | 

NEw-YoRK City is ſituated on tlie 
S. W. point of York ifland, at the con- 
fluence of Hudſon and Eaſt rivers, and 
is the metropolis of the State of its name, 
and the ſecond in rank in the Union. 
The length of the city on Eaſt river is 
upwards of two miles, and rapidly in- 
creaſing, but falls ſhort of that diſtance 
on the banks of the Hudſon. Its 
breadth on an average, is about a mile; 
and its circumference, 4 or 5 mules, 
The plan of the city is not perfectly re- 
gular, but is laid out with reference 
to the fituation of the ground, The 
ground which was unoccupied before 
the peace of 1783, was laid out in paral- 
lel ſtreets of convenient width, which has 
had a good effect upon the parts of the 
city lately built. The principal ſtreets 
run nearly parallel with the rivers. 
Theſe are, interſected, though not at 
right angles, by ſtreets, running from 
river to river. In the width of the 
ſtreets there is a great diverſity. Water 
ſtreet and Pearl ftreet, which occupy the 
banks of Eaſt river, are very convenient- 
ly ſituated for buſineſs, but they are low 
and too narrow; not admitting in ſome 
places of walks on the ſides for foot 
paſſengers. Broad fireet, extending 
trom the Exchange to the city hall, 1s 
ſufficiently wide. This was originally 
built on each ſide of the creek, which 
penetrated almoſt to the city hall. This 
ſtreet is low, but pleaſant. But the 
moſt convenient and agreeable part oi 
the city is the Broadway. It begins at 
a point which is formed by the junction 
of the Hudſon and Eaſt rivers—occup1ic3 
the height of land between them, upon 
a true meridional line—riſes gently to 
the northward— is nearly 70 feet wide 
—adorned, where the fort formerly 
ſtood, (which has lately been levelled) 


| with an elegant brick edifice, for the ac- 


comodation of the governor of the State, 


and a public walk trom the extremity - 
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the point, occupying the ground of the 
lower battery which is now demoliſhed; 
alſo with two Epiſcopal churches and 


a number of elegant private buildings. 


It terminates to the northward, in a tri- 
angular area, fronting the bridewell and 


almshouſe, and commands from any 


int, a view of the Bay and Narrows. 


Since the year 1788, that part of the 


city, which was buried in ruins during 
the war, has been rapidly rebuilding, 
the ſtreets widened, ſtraigutened, raiſed 
in the middle under an angle ſufficient 
to carry off the water to the fide gutters, 
and foot-ways of brick made on each 
ſide. At this time, the part that was 
deſtroyed by fire is all covered with ele- 
cant brick houſes, Wall ſtreet is ge- 


nerally 50 feet wide and elevated, and 


the buildings elegant. Hanover ſquare 
and Dock ſtreet are conveniently ſituated 
for buſineſs, and the houles well built. 
William ſtreet is alſo elevated and con- 
venient, and is the principal market for 
retailing dry goods. Many of the other 
ſtreets are pleaſant, but moſt of them 
are irregular and narrow. The houſes 


are generally built of brick, and the 


roofs tiled. There are remaining a few 
houſes built after the old Dutch manner; 
but the Engliſh taſte has prevailed al- 
moſt a century. The moſt magnificent 
edifice in*this city is Federal Hail, ſitu- 
ated: at the head of Broad (treet, where 
its front appears to great advantage, in 
which isa gallery 12 feet deep, guarded 


by an elegant iron railing. In this gal. 


lery our beloved WASHINGTON, at- 
tended by the ſenate and houſe of re- 
preſentatives, took his vath of office in 
the face of Heaven, and in preſence of a 
large concourle of people aſſembled in 
trout, at the commencement of the ope- 
ration of the Federal Conſtitution, A- 
pril zoth, 1789. The other pnblic 
buildings in the city are, three, houſes 


or public worſhip for the Dutch Re- 


tormed church, four Preſbyterian church- 
es, three Epiſcopal churches, two for 
German Lutherans and Calviniſts, two 
Friends“ meeting houſes, two for Bap- 
tilts, two for Methodiſts, one for Mora- 
Vians, one Roman Catholic church, one 
French Proteſtant church, and a Jews' 
lynagogue, Beſides thele there is the 


governor*s houſe, already mentioned, a 


handſome building, the college, gaol, 


and ſeveral other buildings of leſs note. 


he city is accomodated with four 
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markets in different parts, which are 
furniſhed with a great plenty and vari- 
ety of proviſions in neat and excellent 
order, | | 

King's college in the city of New- 


Vork, was principally founded by the vo- 


luntary contributions of the inhabitants 
of the province, aſſiſted by the general 
aſſembly, and the corporation of Trinity 
Church; in the year 1754, a royal 
charter (and grant of money) being 
then obtained, incorporating a number 
of gentlemen therein mentioned, by the 
name of * The Governors of the Col- 
lege of the province of New-York, in 
the city of New York, in America; 
and granting to them and their ſucceſſors 
forever, amongſt various other nights 
and privileges, the power of conferring 
all ſuch degrees as are uſually con erred 
by either of the Engliſh univerſitics. 
By the charter it was provided that the 


preſident ſhall always be a member of 


the church of England, and that a form 
of prayer collected from the liturgy of 


that church, with a particular prayer 


for the college, ſhall be daily uſed, 


morning and evening, in the college 
chapel; at the ſame time, no teſt of 
their religious perſuaſion was required 
from any of the fellows, profeſſors or 
tutors ; and the advantages of education 
were equally extended to ftudents of 
all denominations, The building (which 
is only one third of the intended ſtruc. 
ture) conſiſts of an elegant ſtone edifice, 
three complete ſtories high, with four 
ſtair-caſes, 12 apartments in each, a 
chapel, hal, library, muſeum, anatomi- 
cal theatre, and a ſchool for experimen- 
tal philoſophy. The college is ſituated 
on a dry gravelly ſoil, about 150 yards 


trom the hank of Hudſon's river, which 


it overlooks, commanding a moſt exten- 
ſive and beautiful proſpe&t. Since the 


revolution, the legiſlature paſſed an act 


conſtituting 21 gentlemen (of whom the 
governor and lieutenant-governor, for 
the time being, are members ex offictzs ) 
a body corporate and politic, by the 
name and ſtyle of “ The Regents of 
the Univerfity of the State of New- 
Vork. They are entruſted with the 
care of literature in general in the State, 
and have power to grant charters of in- 
corporation for erecting colleges and 
academies throughout the State, are to 
viſit theſe inſtitutions as often as they 


| ſhall think proper, and report their ſtate 


Aaiz to 
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to the legiſlature once a year. King's 


college, which we have already deſcrib- 


ed, is now called Columbia College. This 
college, by an act of the legiſlature pafſ- 
ed in the ſpring of 1787, was put under 
the care of 24 gentlemen, who are a 


body corporate, by the name and ſtyle of 
The Truſtees of Columbia College in 


the city of New-York.” This body 
poſſeſs all the powers veſted in the go- 
vernors of King's college, before the re- 


volution, or in the regents of the uni- 


verſity, ſince the revolution, ſo far as 
their power reſpected this inſtitution. 
No regent can be a truſtee of any parti- 
cular college or academy in the State, 
The regents of the univerſity have power 
to conter the higher degrees, and them 
only. The college edifice has received 
no addition ſince the peace, though the 
erection of a hall and a wing have been 


__ contemplated, and funds for the purpoſe 


granted by the legiſlature. The annual 
revenue arifing from the eſtate belonging 
to the college, excluſive of ſome bonds 
which are not at preſent productive, 
amounts to £1,535 currency. Colum- 
bia college conſiſts of 2 faculties : a fa- 
culty of arts and a faculty of phyſic. 
The firſt has a preſident and 7 profeſſors, 
and the ſecond a dean and 7 profeſſors. 
The ſtudents attending both the facul- 
ties at the beginning of the year 1795 
amounted to 140. The officers of in- 
ſtruction and immediate government in 
the faculty of arts, are a preſident, pro- 
feſſor of mathematics and natural philo- 
ſophy, a profeſſor of logie and geogra- 
phy, and a profeſſor of languages. To 
theſe have lately been added a profeſſor 
of chymiſtry and agriculture, a profeſ- 
for ot oriental languages, a profeſſor of 
law, and a profeſſor of the French lan- 
guage. In the faculty of phyſic, the 
dean is lecturer on clinical medicine in 
the New-York hoſpital; and there are 
the profeſlorſhips of botany, of anato- 


my, of the obſtetric art, of materia me- 


dica, of the inſtitutes of medicine, of ſur- 
gery, and the practice of phyſic. Theſe 
profeſſors afford the neceſſary inſtruc- 
tion in the healing art. The library and 


muſeum were deſtroyed during the war. 
Upwards of £800 (of monies granted 


by the legiſlature) have been lately ex- 
ended in books to increaſe the library. 


he my, > oh apparatus is new and 


complete. The government of the city 


(which was incorporated in 1696) is now | is a great inconvenience to the cit) 
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in the hands of a mayor, alderman and 
common council. The city is divided 
into ſeven wards, in each of which there 
is choſen annually by the people an al- 
derman and an aſſiſtant, who, together 

with the recorder, are appointed annual. 
ly by the council of appointment. The 
mayor's court, which is held from time 
to time by adjournment, is in high re- 
putation as a court of law. A court 
of ſeſſion is likewiſe held for the trial of 
criminal cauſes. The ſituation of the 
city is both healthy and pleaſant. Sur- 
rounded on all fides by water, it is re- 
freſhed with cool breezes in ſummer, and 
the air in winter is more temperate than 
in other places under the ſame parallel. 
This city is eſteemed the moſt eligible 
ſituation for commerce in the United 
States. It almoſt neceſſarily commands 
the trade of one half New- Jerſey, moſt 
of that of Connecticut, part of that of 
Maſſachuſetts, and almoſt the whole ot 
Vermont, beſides the whole fertile inte. 
rior country, which is penetrated by 
one of the largeſt rivers in America, 
This city imports moſt of the goods 
conſumed between a line of 30 miles E. 
of Connecticut river, and 20 miles weſt 
of the Hudſon, which is 130 miles ; 
and between the ocean and the confine: 
of Canada, about 400 miles; a con- 
ſiderable portion of which is the bc! 
peopled of any part of the United States; 
and the whole territory contains near!y 
a million people, or one-fifth of the in- 
habitants of the Union. Beſides, ſome 
of the other States are partially ſuppitc4 
with goods from New-York. But 1n 
the ſtaple commodity, flour, Pennſylva— 
nia and Maryland have exceeded it, the 
ſuperſine flour of thoſe States command- 
ing a higher price than that of New- 
Vork; not that the quality of the grain 
is worſe, but becauſe greater attention 
is paiꝰ in thoſe States to the inſpection 
and manufacture of that article. In the 
manufacture likewiſe of iron, paper, 
cabinet works, &c. Pennſylvania . 
ceeds not only New-York, but all he: 
ſiſter States. In times of peace, how- 
ever, New-York will command mor? 
commercial buſineſs than any town in 
the United States. In time of wor it 
will be inſecure, without a marine force ; 
but a ſmall number of ſhips will be able 
to defend it from the moſt formidable 


attacks by ſea. A want of good water 
zens, 


there 


* 
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there being few wells in the city. Moſt | Savannah. N. lat. 40. 42. 8. W. long. 


of the people are ſupplied every day 
with freſh water, conveyed to their 
doors in caſks, from a pump near the 
head of Queen ſtreet, which receives it 
from a ſpring almoſt a mile from the 
centre of the city. This well is about 
20 feet deep and four feet diameter. 
The average quantity drawn daily from 
this remarkable well, is 110 hogſheads 
of 130 gallons each. In ſome hot ſum- 
mer days 216 hogſheads have been 
drawn trom it; and what is very fingu- 
lar, there is never more or leſs than a- 
bout 3 feet water in the well. The wa- 
ter is fold commonly at three pence a 
hogſhead at the pump. Several propo- 
ſals have been made by individuals to 
{upply the citizens by pipes; but none 
have yet been accepted. On a general 
view of this city, as deſcribed 40 years 
ago, and in its preſent ſtate, the com- 
pariſon is flattering to the preſent age; 
particularly the improvements in taſte, 
elegance of manners, and that eaſy un- 
affected civility and politenets which 
form the happineſs of ſocial intercourſe. 
The number of inhabitants in the city 
and county of New-York in 1756, was 
10,881; 1771, 21,863; 1786, 23,014 
1790, 33,131; 1796, 7,272 electors; 
probably about 70, ooo inhabitants. 
There is no baſon for the reception of 
veflels, but the road where they lie in 
Ealt river, which is protected from the 
violence of the ſea, by the circumja- 
cent iſlands, The great rapidity of the 
tides in the narrow channels between 
Long-Iſland and Vork-Iſland, and be- 
tween Long-Ifland and Staten-Iſland, in- 
crealed by the water of Hudſon and Eaſt 
rivers, preſerves the channel from being 
obſtructed by ice; ſo that navigation is 
always open, except a few days when 
the weather is uncommonly ſevere. The 
entries from foreign ports only into this 
port in 1795 were 941, viz. ſhips, 178 
brigs, 309y—barques, g—ſnows, 7 
—ſchooners, 268 —floops, 170. Works 
of defence have been erected here to a 
conſiderable extent, and when complet- 


ed on the original plan, will afford great 


{ecurity to the city, from enemies? ſhips. 
New York city is 95 miles N. E. of Phi- 
ladelphia, 127 8. W. of Hartford, 197 
N. E. of Baltimore, 252 S. W. of Boſ- 
ton, 375 from Portland, in Maine, 373 
trom Richmond, 620 from Fayetteville, 


913 from Charleſton, and 3,020 from 


| 
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NEw-YORK, an Indian town of the 
Creek nation, ſituated on Tallapooſe 
river, in Georgia; and ſo named by 
Col. Ray, a New-York Britiſh loyaliſt. 

New-York and, on which the ci- 


ty of that name ſtands, is about 15 miles 


long, and does not extend two in any 
part in breadth, It is joined to the 
main land by a bridge, called King's 


Bridge, 15 miles N. of New-York city. 


NEYBE, or Neiva, a fertile plain on 


the ſouth ſide of the iſland of St. Domin- 


go; bounded E. by the bay and river 
of its name, on the W. by the river of 
Dames, and the Pond of Henriquelle. 
It contains about 80 ſquare leagues, 
abounds with game, and 1s a choſen 
ſpot for flamingoes, .pheaſants, and royal 
or crowned peacocks. Theſe laſt have a 
more delicate flayour and more brilliant 
plumage than the peacocks of Europe. 
Nine leagues from the W. bank of the 


Neybe is the town, containing about 


200 houſes, and can turn out 300 men 
fit to bear arms. This town is 1 5 leagues 
W. by N. of Azu, and 16 from the 
point where the line of demarcation 
cuts Brackiſh Pond. This territory 
produces a fort of plaiſter, talc, and 
foſſil ſalt. The natural re- production 
of the falt is ſo rapid, that a pretty 
large hollow is abſolutely filled up again 
in the courſe of a year. The river 
might be rendered navigable for fmall 
craft, and the plain is able to afford eli- 
gible ſituations for 1 50 ſugar plantations. 

NIAGARA River and Falls. Niaga- 
ra river, connects the N. E. end of Lake 
Erie with Lake Ontario, and is about 
30 miles in length, from Fort Erie to 
Niagara Fort, and forms a part of the 
boundary between the United States 
and Upper Canada. It receives Chip- 
peway or Welland river from the W. 
and Tonewanto Creek from the E. and 
emboſoms Great and Navy Iſlands. 
Fort Sluſher ſtands on the E. fide of this 
river near Navy Iſland. The Fallr, 
in this river, are oppoſite Fort Sluſher, 
about 7 or 8 miles ſouth of Lake © nta- 
rio, and form the greateſt curioſity 
which this, or indeed any other coun- 
try, affords, In order to have a tolera- 
ble idea of this ſtupendous fall of water, 
it will be neceſſary to conceive that 
part of the country in which Lake Erie 
is ſituated, to be elevated above that 
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which contains Lake Ontario, about 300 
feet; the ſlope which ſeparates the up- 
per and lower country is generally very 
ſteep, and in many places almoſt perpen- 
dicuiar 
ſtrata of ſtone, great part of which is 
lime- ſtune. The flope may be traced 
by the north ſide of Lake Ontario, near 
the bay of Torento, round the welt end 
of the Lake; thence the direction is 
generally caſt. Between Lake Ontario 
and Lake Erie it croſſes the ſtrait of 
Niagara and the Genneſſce river; after 
which it becomes loſt in the country 
towards Seneca Lake. It is to this ſlope 
the country is indebted both for the 
Cataract of Niagara and the great Falls 
of Genneſſee. The Cataract of Niagara, 
ſome have ſuppoled, was formerly at the 
northern fide of the ſlope near the land- 
ing; and that from the great length of 
time, and the quantity of water, and 
diſtance which it falls, the ſolid ſtone is 
worn away tor about ſeven miles up to- 
wards lake Erie *, and a chaſm is form 

ed which no perſon can approach with- 
out terror. Down this chaſm the wa- 
ter ruſlies with a moſt aſtoniſhing noiſe 
anc vclocity, after it makes the great 
p-tch. Here the fancy is conſtantly en- 
gaged in the contemplation of the moſt 
romantic and awful proſpect imagin- 
able; when the eye catches the falls, 
the contemplation is inſtantly arreſted, 
and the beholder admires in ſilence, 
The river is about 742 yards wide at 
the falls. The perpendicular piich of 
this vait body of water produces a ſound 
that is frequently heard at the diſtance 
_ of 20 miles, and in a clear day, and fair 
wind, 40 and even 50 miles. A per 

ceptible, tremulous motion in the earth 
is felt for ſeveral rods round. A heavy 


cloud or fog is conſtantly aſcending 


from the falls, in which rainbows may 
always be ſeen when the fun fines. 
This fog or ſpray, in the winter fealon, 
falls upon the neighbouring trees, where 
it congeals, and produces a moſt beauti 
ful chryſtaline appearance: this remark 
is applicable allo to the falls of ' Gen- 
nefſee. It is conjectured that the water 
muſt fall ac leait 65 fect in the chaſm 
the perpendicular pitch at the cataract 


* Gen. Lincoln who viſited and examined 
theſe falls, in 1794, ſays, On a careful ex- 
amination of the banks of the river, there ap- 
pears to be no good foundation for this opi- 
nion.“ | | Ro 


it is formed by horizontal. 
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is 150 feet; other accounts ſay only 137 


feet : to theſe add 58 feet, which the wa- 


ter falls the leſt half mile immediately 
above the falls, and we have 273, which 
the water falls in the diſtance of 7 miles, 
Animals ſwimming near the Kapids 
above the great C-tara&t are inſtantly 
hurried to deſtruction. Juſt below the 
Great Pitch, the water and foam may he 
ſeen puffed up in large ſpherical figures ; 
they burſt at the top, and project a co- 
lumn of the ſpray to a prodigious height, 
and then ſubſide, and are ſucceeded by 


others which burſt in like manner. This 


appearance is moſt remar* able about 
halt way between the iſland that divides 
the falls and the weſt ſide of the ſtrait, 
where the largeſt column of water de- 
ſcends. The deſcent into the chaſm of 
this ſtupendous cataradt is very difficult, 
on account of the great height ot the 
banks; but when once a perſon has de- 
ſcended, he may go up to the foot of the 
Fails, and take ſhelter behind the de- 
ſcending column of water, between that 
and the precipice, where there is a ſpace 


ſufnñcient to contain a number of people 


in perfect ſatety, and where converſation 
may be held without interruption from 
the noile, which is lels here than at a 
conſiderable diſtance. On Chriltmas 
1795, a ſevere ſhock of an earthquake 
was felt here, and by which a large picce 
ot the rock that forms the famous cata- 


ract was broken off. _. 


N1aGaRAa, a fort and poſt-town in 
the State of New-York, ſituated on the 
E. fide of Niagara river, at its entrance 
into Lake Ontario, and oppoſite to 
Newark, in Canada. Niagara Fort is a 
moſt important poſt, and ſecures a 
greater number of communications, 
through a large country, than probably 
any other pais in interior America. It 
is about 9 miles below the cataract, do 
N. W. of Williamſburgh on Genneſlee 
river, 370 N. W. ot Philadelphia, and 
560 W. by N. of Boſton. N. lat. 43. 
20. W. long. 79. The fort was built 


by the French about the year 1725, and 


was delivered up to the United States, 
according to the treaty of 1794, by the 
Britiſh, in 1796. Although it is a de- 
grie N. of Boſton, yet the ſeaſon 15 


quite as mild here as at that town, and 
vegetation quite as early and forward. 
It is thought that the climate meliorates 
in the ſame latitude as one proceeds 
from the Atlantic weſtward. | 

| „„ NICARAGUA, 


Co. 


N-F C: 


NICARAGUA, a lake in the province 


of New-Spain, 117 leagues in circumfer- 
ence. Its weſtern part is not more than 
20 miles from the S. W. coalt of Mexi- 


ocean, by a ſpacious river of its name, 
which divides the province of Nicaragua. 
from Coſta Rico. This renders the 
towns on the banks of the lake of conſi- 
perable importance, particularly the ci- 
ties of Granada, Leon, and Nicaragua. 
The firſt is on the ſouth fide in lat. 11. 
8. N. and long. 8 5. 12. W. and is 45 
miles weſtward of the city of Nicaragua, 
that ſtands at ſome diſtance ſouth from 
the lake. Leon is at the weſt end of the 
lake, and in lat. 12. N. and long. 87. W. 
The lake is interſperſed with ſeveral iſl- 
ands, and full of fiſn, but infeſted with 
alligators. Nicaragua river empties in- 
to the ſea, oppoſite to the iſland of Mon- 
gilares. N. lat. 11. 40. W. long. 82.47. 
© NiCARAGUA, a maritime province of 

Mexico, having Honduras on the north, 
the North Sea on the eaſt, Coſta Rico 
on the S. E. and the South Sea on the 
S, W. It is about 400 miles long, and 
120 broad. The air is wholeſome and 
temperate, and the ſoil fertile, producing 
quantities of ſugar, cochineal, and fine 
chocolate. This is conſidered as the 
garden of America; being ſo pleatant 
and fruitful, that when the Spaniards firit 
viſited it, they called it Mahomet's pa- 
radiie, 

N1cnoLas, Cape St. the north-weſt 
extremity of the ifland of St. Domingo, 
in the Weſt-Indies. It is 2 leagues W. 
of the town of its name, but more com- 
monly called The Male, g or 10 leagues 
ealt of Cape Mayzi, at the eaſt end of 
the iſland of Cuba, and 46 leagues north- 
eaſt by north of Cape Dame Marie, and, 
with this laſt cape, forms the entrance 
into the large bay called the Bight of 
Leogane. See The Mole. 

NiCHOLaAS, Port St. on the coaſt of 
Peru, in 8. America, lies north of Port 
St. John, about a league to leeward of 
the river Maſca, and 6 leagues S. S. E. 
| of Port Cavallo. It is ſafer than St. 
John's harbour, but affords neither 
wood nor water, 

N1CKAJACK, an Indian town on the 
8. E. fide of Tenneſſee river, at the point 
of a large bend, about 36 miles north- 
eaſt of the Creek's Croſſing Place. 
Half way between theſe lies the Crow 
Town on the ſame ſide of the river. 


It ſends its waters eaſt to the 


down the goods to the ſhips. 


is 7 leagues eaſt of the Niſao. 
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N1CKER, one of the ſmall Virgin Iſl- 
ands, ſituated between Anegada and Vir- 
gin Gorda, on the latter of which it is de- 
pendent. N. lat. 18. 30. W. long. 65. 5. 
NicHOLa, or Nichola Town Gut, on 


the north-eaſt coaſt of the iſland of St. 


Chriſtopher's, 

Nicora, or St. Lucar, a town of 
Colta Rico, in the kingdom of Mexico, 
North-America, having a harbour on a 
bay of the North Pacific Ocean, in lat. 
10. 20. N. and long. 88 10. W. A- 
bout 10 leagues is the bay of Salinas, 
from whence the inhabitants of this 
place procure and fend to Panama the 
purple juice of a ſhell-fiſh found in it, 
beſides ſalt, honey, maize, fowls and 
wheat; and here is alſo a pearl fiſhery. 
The town is up within the land, but 
ſhips ride in the river Cipanſo, 2 leagues 
to the N. W. from the iſland of Chira, 
to take in goods from it; which river is 
navigable for large periaguas that bring 
The iſl- 
and of Chira affords plenty of freſh wa- 
ter an proviſions. 

NiCcTAU, a river of Nova-Scotia, 
which waters the townſhip of Annapo- 
lis; on its banks are quantities of bog 
and mountain ore. A bloomery has 
been erected in the town. 

NicukEsa, Gulf of, is on the eaſt coaſt 
of the country of Honduras, on the 
Spaniſh Main, having Cape Gracias a 
Dios tor its north limit, and Cape Blan- 
co, on the ſouth; Catharine, or Provi- 
dence, is due eaſt from it. 

N1EBE, or Neybe, a bay and river on 
the ſouth coaſt of the ifland of St. Do- 
mingo. The bay is ſituated at north- 
north-eaſt from Cape Beata. N. lat. 
18. 3. W. long. 73. 46. 

NIE VA Hand, lies ſouth- weſt of Miſ- 
take Bay, and on the north-eaſt ſide of 
Hudſon's Straits. 

NIE VA TERRA, near the eaſt end of 
Hudicn's Straits, in North-America, in 
lat. 62. 4. N. and long. 67. 7. W. and 
has high water on the ſpring-tide days 
at co min. paſt g o'clock, | 

N1GANICHE, an iſland on the coaſt of 
Cape Breton Iſland, and in the ſouth 
part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is to 


the ſouthward of a cape about 4 leagues 
ſouth-ſouth-weſt of Achepe harbour, 


and 8 leagues from North Cape, 
N1GUa, a river on the ſouth nde of 

the iſland of St. Domingo. Its mouth 

The 
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Tivers Nigua and Jayna are not very far 
apart, But as they advance from their 


| ſprings, they recede from each other, 
- former running weſtward from the 


latter. Between them lies an extenſive 
and fertile plain. The quantity of pure 
gold that was dug from its cavities, its 
ſugar, cocoa, indigo, and other planta- 


tions, paid duties of a greater amount 


than thoſe now paid by all the Spaniſh 
part of the iſland put together, All 
theſe rivers might be eaſily rendered 
navigable. The pariſh and ſmall town 
of Nigua contain about 2,500 perſons, 
partly free people of colour. 
NINETY-SIX, a diſtrict of the upper 
country of South- Carolina, weſt of 
Orangeburg diſtrict, and comprehends 
the counties of Edgefield, Abbeville, 
Laurens, and Newbury. It contains 
33,674 white inhabitants, ſends 12 re- 


183 and 4 ſenators to the State 


egiſlature, 3 of the former and one of 
the latter for each county, and one 
member to Congreſs. It produces con- 
fiderable quantities of tobacco for ex- 
portation, Chief town, Cambridge, or, 
as it was formerly called, NMinely- Six, 
which is 60 miles welt by north of Co- 


lumbia, 147 north-weſt of Charleſton, 


49 north of Auguſta in Georgia, and 
762 trom Philadelphia. In May, 1781, 
this town was clolely beſieged by Gen. 
Greene, and bravely defended by the 


Britiſh, commanded by Col. Cruger, 


N1PEGON, a large river which emp- 


ties into Lake Superior, from the north- 
ward. 


It leads to a tribe of the Chip- 
pewas, who inhabit near a lake of the 
ſame name. Not far from the Nip: gon 
is a {mall river, that, juſt before it enters 
the lake, has a perpendicular tall, from 
the top of a mountain of 600 feet, It 
is very narrow, and appears like a white 
garter ſuſpended in the air. 


NiPissiING Lake is north-eaſt of 


Lake Huron, and connected with it by 


French river. 

N1P1S1GUIT, a ſmall village of New- 
Brunſwick, on the ſouthern fide of Cha- 
leur Bay, inhabited by Roman Catholics; 
above 12 leagues W. of Caraquit Ifland 
between which and Point Maſanette, are 
the capes of Poiquchaw. At this village 
a number of coaſting traders touch dur- 
ing the ſummer, where they purchaſe of 


alſo feathers, peltry, and ſome furs. 


N1PISSINS, Indians inhabiting near 


i 


the inhabitants cod-fiſh and ſalmon, as | 
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the head waters of the Ottowas river, 
Warriors, 300. | 

Nis a0, a river which riſes in the 
centre of the ifland of St Domingo, 
and falls into the fea on the ſouth ſide, 
and on the weſtern fide of the point of 
its name; y leagues W. of Nigua river, 

NisQUEUNIA, a ſettlement in the 
State of New-York, above the city of 
Albany. This is the principal ſeat of 
the ſociety called Shakers. A few of 
this ſet came from England in 1774. ; 
and a few others are ſcattered in differ. 
ent parts of the country. 

NiTTany Mountain, in Pennſylva. 
nia, is between the Juniatta and the W. 
branch of Suiquehannah river. 

NIVERNO1s, a large bay at the eaſt 
end of Lake Ontario. | | 

NIxoN ro, a poſt-town of N. Caro. 
lina, and capital of Paſquotank county; 
lies on the northern water of Albemarle 
Sound, and contains a court-houſe, gaol, 
and a few dwelling-houſes. It is 28 
miles N. E. of Edenton, and 468 8. W. 
of Philadelphia. 

NoBLEBOROVUGH, a townſhip in 
Lincoln co. Dittrict of Maine, incorpo- 
rated in 1788, and contains 516 inhabi- 
tants. It is 10 miles S. E. of New- 
Caſtle, and 192 N. E. of Boſton. 

NoBLEBOROUGH, a townſhip in the 
north-eaſtern part of Herkemer county, 
New-York, ſituated on the no1th welt- 
em fide of Canada Creek. 

NocKkAaMixoNn, a townthip in Buck's 
co. Pennſylvania. _ 

NoppLE's and, a ſmall pleaſant and 
fertile ifland in Bolton harbour, Maſlz- 
chuſetts. It is about 2 miles eaſt-north- 
eaſt of the town, on the Chelſea ſhore. 
It is occupied as a farm, and yiclds 
large quantities of excellent hay. 

Nopwar, a river or rather a long bay 
which communicates with James* Bay, 
at the S. E. extremity of Rupert's river, 

Noik, or Black Riwer, in Lou'tiana, 
runs ſouthward, and joins Rogue or 
Red River; which lee. 

NoiR, Cape, on the 8. W. coaſt of 
the iſland of Terra del Fuego, at the 
entrance of the Straits of Magellan. 8. 


lat. 54. 30. W. long. 73. 13. 


Noix, Cape, or Black Cape, on the 
northern ſide of Chaleur Bay, is abont 
7 leagues W. N. W. of Bonaventure. 

Noix, Ie au, or Mu: Iſie, a {mall iti 
of 50 acres, near the north end of Laks 


Champlain, and within the province ct 


Lower 


1 
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Lower Canada. Here the Britiſh have 
a garriſon containing 100 men. It is 
about 5 miles N. N. E. of the mouth of 
La Cole river, 20 N. of Iſle La Motte, 
and 12 or 15 ſouthward of St. John's. 

NOLACHUCKY, a river in the eaſtern 
part of the State of Tenneſſee, which 
runs W. S. W. into French Broad ri- 
yer, about 26 miles trom Holitein river. 
Near the banks of this river Greenville 
College is eſtabliſhed. 

NoLIN Creek, a branch of Green ri— 
ver in Kentucky. The land here is of 
an inferior quality. 

Noman's Land Iſland, lies a little S. 
W. of Martha's Vineyard, and is about 
3 miles long and 2 broad. It belongs 
to Duke's co. Maſſachuſetts. N. lat. 
41. 15. W. long. 71. 5. 

NouBRE DE Dios, a port to the S. 
8. E. of the cape to the eaſt ward of Por- 
to Bello, on the Spaniſh Main, or N. 
coaſt of S. America, at the diſtance of 
about 7 leagues. It is at the bottom of 
a large deep bay, being wide to the 
ealt ſide in lat. 9. 43. N. and long. 78. 
35. W. The iſlands called Baſtimentos 
are in this bay. Large veſſels ſeldom 
frequent this part now, although there 
is from 5 to 8 tathoms and clean ground. 
Experience pointed out that they were 
in danger of foundering at anchor, ſuch 
is the fury with which the fea pours in- 
to the bay, Thole veſſels that now 
viſit it, if their buſineſs require any ſtay, 


prefer riding at the Baſtimentos, or at 


Porto Bello. 

NomBke DE Dios, on the W. coaſt 
of Mexico, ſituated on the Nor:h Paci- 
he Ocean, is a.large and populous town, 
a little to the northward of the tropic of 
Cancer, and 20 leagues to the north of 
Guadalaxara. N. lat, 23. 38. W. 
long. 104. 

NoNESUCH, a river of Cumberland 
co. Diſtrict of Maine. Tt paſtes to the 
{cx through the town of Scarborough; 
and receives its name from its extraor- 
dinary freſhets. 

_ Noxesvcy, a harbour at the E. end 
of the iſland of Amigua. The road is 
toul and full of rocks; and it has not 
more than 6 or $ feet water, except in 
one place, which is very difficult. 

NookrT Point, on thecoaſt of Chili, isthe 
north point of the bay or port of Coquim- 


bo, the other is called Point Tortugas. 


Noon EEA, one of the Ingraham Ifl- 


ands, ſaid to be the parent of them all, | 


— 
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ſituated about 10 leagues 8. W. of Ooa- 
hoona. Capt, Roberts named it Adams; 
it is the ſame which Ingraham called Fe- 
deral Iland. The lat. of the body of 


the iſland is 8. 58. S. and nearly in the 


ſame meridian with Wooapo, between 
140. and 140. 10. W. long. from Green- 
wich. All accounts of the natives con- 
curred, ſays Capt. Roberts, in repreſent- 
ing it as populous and fruitful, and to 


have a large bay with good anchorage. 


Noora, or King George's Sound, 
on the N. W. coaſt of North-America, 
is very extenſive. That part of it where 
the ſhips under Capt, Cook anchored, 
lies in lat. 49. 36. N. and long. 126.42. 
Wi. from Greenwich. Capt. Cook judg- 
ed the ſound to occupy a degree and a 
half in latitude, and two of longitude, 
excluſive of its arms and branches un- 
explored. The whole ſound is ſur- 
rounded by high land, in many places 
broken and rugged, and in general co- 
vered with wood to the very top. The 


natives were numerous and were in poſ- 


ſeſlion of iron and beads; which proba- 
bly were conveyed to them acroſs the 
continent from Hudſon's Bay. The 
are rather below the middle fize, and 
beſmcar their bodies with red paint, but 
their faces are bedaubed with various 
colours. The Strait de Fuego encom- 
paſtes the large cluſter of iſlands among 
which this {ound is ſituated. See Fuca, 
Pintard, Waſhington Iſlands, and North- 
Weſt Coaft. It was formally taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of by Lieutenant Pearce of the 
Britiſh navy, in 1795, in the name of 
his Britannic Majeſty. 


NoRD, Rio del, or Rio Bravo. See 


North River, in the gulf of Mexico. 

NoORFOLK, a populous maritime 
county of Maſſachuſetts, lately taken 
from the ſouthern part of Suffolk co. 
and lies to the fouthward around the 
town and harbour of Boſton. It con- 
tains 20 townſhips, of which Dedham is 
the ſeat of juſtice. Number of inhabi- 
tants 24,280, | 

NorFOLK, a populous county of 
Virginia, bounded north by James's ri- 
ver, which divides it from Warwick, 
It contains 144524 inhabitants, includ- 
ing 5,345 ſlaves. 

NoORFOLK, a port of entry and poſt. 
town and ſeat of juſtice in the above 
county, on the eatt fide of Elizabeth 


river, immediately below the confluence 


of the caſtern branch. It is the moſt 
| conſuderable 
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conſiderable commercial town in Virgi- 
ginia. The channel of the river is from 
350 to 400 yards wide, and at common 
flood tide has 18 feet water up to the 
town. The harbour is ſafe and com- 
modlious, and large enough to contain 
300 ſhips. It was burnt on the 1ſt of 
January, 1776, by the Liverpool man of 
war, by older ot the Britiſh governor 
Lord Dunmore; and the loſs amounted 
to {300,000 ſterling. It now contains 
about 500 dwelling-houſes, a court- 
Houle, gaol, an epiſcopal and methodiſt 
church, a theatre, and an academy. In 
1790, it contained 2,959 inhabitants, 
including 12294 flaves. The town is 
governed by a mayor and ſeveral alder- 
men. Tt carries on a briſk trade to the 
Weſt-Indies, Europe, and the different 
States, and conſtitutes, with Portimouth, 
which ſtands on the oppoſite ſide of the 
river, a port of entry. The exports for 
oue year, ending Sept. 3oth, 1794, a- 
mounted to 1,660,752 dollars. A ca- 
na}, of 16 miles in length, is now cutting 
from the north branch of Albemarle 
Sound in. N. Carolina, to the waters of 
the 8. branch of Elizabeth river. It 
will communicate with Elizabeth river 
9 miles from Norfolk. Merchant veſſels 
_ of the largeſt ſize may go within a mile 
from the mouth of the canal ; and here, 
the water being freſh, the worm, which 
does ſuch damage to veſſeis in Norfolk 
and Portimouth, will not affect them. 
It is 114 miles E. S. E. of Richmond, 
54 from Williamſburgh, 30 N. E. of 
vutfolk, and 389 S. by W. of Philadel- 
phia. N. lat. 36. 55. W. long. 76. 28. 
Nokfobk, a townſhip in Litchfield 
eo. Connecticut, 15 miles N. of Litch- 
field, on the Maſſachuletts line. 


NORMAN, Cape, on the welt coaſt of 
Newioundland iſland, is on the gulf of 


St. Lawrence, and the weſtern entrance 
of the narrow bay of Mauco, 20 leagues 
from Cape Ferrol. N. lat. 51. 39. W. 
long 55. 58. High water at full and 
change days at 9 o'clock. 

No RON Hand, Ferdinando, in the 
S. Pacific Ocean, laid down in lat. 3. 
56. ſouth, and Jong 32. 38. weſt, Cap- 
tain Cook, in his lecond voyage, looked 
for it in long. 32. 5. but did not find it. 

NoRRIDGEWALK, or Norridgewock, 
2 poſt-town in Lincoln co. on Kenne- 
beck river, Maine, incorporated in 1788, 
and contains 376 inhabitants. It is 10 
miles welt of Cavaan, 239 N. by E. of 


8 


NOR 


| Boſton, and 587 north- eaſt of Philadel. 


phia. The Indian town of this name 
ſtood about 40 miles above Fort Hali- 
fax, where Kennebeck river, as you al. 
cend it, after taking a ſouth-weſtward 
courſe, turns to the northward, and 
forms a point where the town ſtood. 
It was deſtroyed by a party under Col. 
Harman, in 1724. 

NORKRITON, the principal town in 
Montgomery co. Pennſylvania, is about 
20 miles N. W. of Philadelphia, co: the. 
N. bank of the Schuylkill, having about 
20 houſes a court-houſe and gaol, and a 
handſome edifice of ftone for the pre- 
ſervation of records, and an obſervatory, 
This town was the reſidence of that ce- 
lebrated philoſopher and philanthro- 
phiſt, Dr. David Rittenhouſe. In his 
Obſervatory, near his manſion houle, he 
was interred, agreeably to his requeſt, 
June, 1796. His tomb ſtone contains 
nothing. but his name and the ſimple 
record of the days and years of his birth 
and death, Here, (ſays the elegant 
writer of his culogy, Dr. Re) ſhall 
the philoſophers of future ages reſort to 
do homage to his tomb, and children 
yet unborn ſhall point -to the dome 
which covers it, and exultingly ſay, 
& There lies our Rittenhouſe.” 

NORTH- AMERICA comprehends 
all that part of the continent of America 
which lies N. of the iſthmus of Darin, 
extending N. and S. from about the 
16th degree of N. latitude to the North 
Pole; and E. and W. from the Atian- 
tic to the Pacific Ocean, between the 
57thand 168th degrees of W. longitude 
trom Greenwich. Beyond the 7oth 
degree N. lat. few di{coveries have been 


| made. North-America was diſcovered 


in 1495, in the reign of Henry VIII. by 
John Cabot, a Venetian; and was then 


thick ly inhabited by Indians. It is now 


ſuppoſed that there are not more than 
two millions and an half of the Abori- 
gines in North and South America. 
In july, 1779, Capt. Cook proceeded 
as far as lat. 71, when he came to a ſo- 
lid body of ice from continent to con- 
tinent. The vaſt tract of country, 
bounded W. by the Pacific Occan, 
8. and E. by California, New-Mexi- 
co and Louiſiana—the United States, 
Canada and the Atlantic Ocean, and ex- 
tending as far north as the country 18 
habitable, (2 few ſcattered Britiſh, 


French, and ſame other European ſet- 
. : tlements 


NOR 


tlements excepted) is inhabited wholly 
by various nations and tribes of Indians. 

The Indians alſo poſſeſs large tracts of 

country within the Spaniſh, American, 

and Britiſh dominions. Thoſe parts of 

North-America, not inhabited by In- 

dians, belong (it we include Greenland) 

to Denmark, Great Britain, the Ame-_ 
rican States, and Spain. Spain claims 

Faſt and Weſt Florida, and all W. of 
the Miſſiſippi, and 8. of the northern 

boundaries of the Louiſiana, New Mex- 
ico, and California, Great Britain 

claims all the country innabited by Eu— 

ropeans, lying N. and E. of the United 

States, except Greenland, which be- 

longs to Denmark. The remaining 
part is the territory of the Sixteen Unit- 

el States. The particular provinces 

and States, are exhibited in the follow- 

ing table. 5 


TABLE. 
Be- Countries, Pro- Number of 
long vinces, and Inhabit- 
to. States. ants. 
E Weſt-Greenland. 10,0000 
1 
New Britain unknown 
Upper - Canada 20,000 
.£ | Lower-Canada 130,000 
3 Newfoundland 7,000 
84 Cape Breton Iſland 1,000 
S New Brunſwick : 3 
2 Nova- Scotia 35» 


St. John's Iſland 3 in 1783 5, ooo 


United States of America. 


Vermont : $5,539 
New Hampſhire 141,885 
Maſſachuſetts ? 378,787 
Diſtrict of Maine 4 96, 540 
Rhode-Ifland == 68,825 
Connecticut 237,946 
New- York 3405120 
New-Jerſey - 184,139 

4 Pennlylvania 434,73 

Delaware $9,094 
Mary and 319,725 
Virginia 747,010 
Kentuck 73.677 
North Carolina 393,751 
South. Carolina 249,073 
Georgia 82, 548 

| Tenneſſee, in 1795, 77,200 
| Territory N. W. of Ohio 


NOR 


Faſt- Florida 
Weſt- Florida 
Louiſiana ; 
New. Mexico 
California ; 
Mexico, or New-Spain. 
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Spaniſh Provinces. 


NoRTHAMPTON, a large uneven co. 
ot Pennſylvania; ſituated in the N. E. 
corner of the State on Delaware river, 
which ſeparates ic from the State of New- 
Jerſey and New-York. It is divided 
into 27 townſhips, and contains 24,250 
inhabitants. | 

NoRTHAMPTON, a townſhip in 
Buck's co. Pennlylvania. 

NoRTHAMPTON, a town in North- 
1mpton co. Pennſylvania, on the S. W. 
bank of Lehigh river, 5 or 6 miles S. W. 
of Bethlehem. 85 

NoRTHAMPTON, a co. of Halifar 
diſtrict, N. Carolina, bounded: north by 
che Sta e of Virginia, containing 9,981 
inhabitants, including 4, 409 ſlaves. 

NORTHAMPTON, a maritime co. of 
Virginia, ſituated on the point of the 
peninſula, which forms the E. fide of 
the entrance into Cheſapeak Bay. It 


nas the ocean E. and Accomack co. on 
| the north. 


Its ſouthern extremity is 


Cape Charles, in lat. 37. 11. N. and 
long. 75.57. W. off which is the ſmall 


iſland called Smith's iſland. This coun- 


ty contains 6,889 inhabitants, including 
2,244 {laves. The lands are low and 
ſandy. | 

NoRTHAMPTON Court- Houſe, in the 
above co. where a poſt- office is kept, is 
40 miles S. by W. of Accomack court. 
houſe, 43 north-ealt of Norfolk, and 239 
ſouth of Philadelphia. 

Nox THA MNP TON, a reſpectable poſt- 
town and capital of Hampfhire co. Maſ- 
lachuſetts, fituated within a bend of 
Connecticut river, on its W. file, 40 
miles north of Hartford, in Connecticut 
and roo W. of Boſton. It contains a 
ſpacious congregational church, a court- 


houſe, gaol, and about 250 dwelling- 


houſes, many of which are genteel build- 
ings. Its meadows are extenſive and fer- 
tile; and it carries on a conhderable in- 
land trade. This townthip was incor- 


porated in 1685, and contains 1,028 
inhabitants. 

NoRTHAMPTON, atownſ}ip in Bur- 
lington co. New. Jerſey, which contains 
about $56,000 acres, halt of which is. 
half is- 
moſtly 


under 1mprovement, the other 
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moſtly pine barren. 
of the townſhip is called Mount Holly. 
It contains about 150 houſes, an Epiſ- 
copal church, a Friend's meeting-houſe, 
and amarket-houſe. It is 22 miles from 
Trenton, and 20 from Philadelphia. Sce 
Moxut Holly, 8 
NoORTHBOROVUGH, a townſhip in 
Worceſter co. Maſſachuſetts, formerly 
the northern part of Weſtborough. It 


was incorporated in 1760, and contains 


619 inhabitants, It is 10 miles E. of 
Worceſter, and 36 W. of Boſton. 

NORTHBRIDGE, a townſhip in Wor- 
ceſter co. Maſſachuſetts, taken from 
Uxbridge, which bounds it on the 8. 
It was incorporated in 1772, and con- 
tains 569 inhabitants. Blackſtone river 
runs through this town. It is 12 miles 
S. by E. of Worceſter, and 45 S. W. 
of Boſton. 

NORTH-CAROLINA, one of the 


United States, is bounded N. by Vir- 


ginia; E. by the Atlantic Ocean; 8. 
by S. Carolina, and W. by the State of 
Tenneſſee. It lies between 33. 50, and 
36. 60. N. lat. and between 76. 8. and 
$3. 8. W. long. being about 450 miles 
in length, and 180 in breadth, contain- 
ing about 3 ,000 ſquare miles. The 
diſtricts of this State are claſſed in three 
diviſions, viz. The Eaftern diſtricts, 
£ denton, Newbern, and Wilmington— 
the Middle Diſtricts, Fayettewille, Hillſ- 
Borough, and Halifax—and the Weſtern 
diſtricts, Morgan and Saliſbury, The 
eaſtern diſtrits are on the tea-coaſt, ex- 
tending from the Virginia line ſouth- 
ward to S. Carolina. The five others 
cover the whole State, W. of the mari- 
time diſtrits; and the greater part of 
them extend acrols the State from N. to 
S. Thele diſtricts are ſubdivided into 
58 counties which contained, in 1790, 
393,7 51 inhabitants, of whom 100,571 
were ſlaves. The chief riwers of N. 
Carolina are Chowan and its branches, 
Roanoke, Tar, Neus, and Cape Fear or 
Clarendon. Moſt of theſe and the ſmall- 
er rivers have bars at their mouths ; and 
the coaſt furniſhes no good harbours ex- 
cept Cape Fear. There are two re- 
markable ſwamps in this State, the one 
in Currituck co. the other on the line 
between this State and Virginia. See 
Currituck County and Diſmal. The moſt 
remarkable ſounds are Albemarle, Pam- 
Iico and Core Sounds—the capes, Look- 


out, Hatteras and Fear; which are deſ- | 


The chief place | 


foreſt, and is barren, 


NOR 
cribed under their reſpective yarns, 
Newhbern is the largeſt town in the State; 
the other towns of note are Edenton, 
Wilmington, Halifax, Hillſborough, 
Saliſbury, and Fayetteville; each of 
which have been, in their turns, the 


ſeat of the general aſſembly. Raleigh, 


ſituated near the centre of tlie State, has 
lately been eftabliſhcd as the metropolis, 
N. Carolina, in its whole width, for 
60 miles from the ſea, is a dead level. 
A great proportion of this tract lies in 
On the banks of 
ſome of the rivers, particularly of the 
Roanoke, the land is fertile and good, 
Interſperſed through the other parts, 
are glades of rich ſwamp, and ridges of 
oak land, of a black, fertile ſoil. Sixty 
or eighty miles from the ſea, the coun- 
try riſes into hills and mountains, as in 
S. Carolina and Georgia. Wheat, rye, 
barley, oats and flax, grow well in tlic 
back hilly country. 
pulſe of all kinds, in all parts. Cotton 


and hemp are alto confiderably cultivat- 


ed here, and might be raiſed in much 
greater plenty. The cotton is planted 
yearly: The ſtalk dies with the froſt. 


The labour of one man will produce 


1000 pounds in the ſeeds, or 250 fit tor 
manufacturing. A great proportion oi 
the produce of the back country, con- 
fitting of tobacco, wheat, Indian corn, 
&c. is carried to market in S. Carolina 
and Virginia, The ſouthern interior 


counties carry their produce to Charleſ- 


town, and the northern to Peterſburg, 
Virginia. The exports from the lower 
parts of the State, are tar, pitch, turpen- 


tine, roſin, Indian corn, boards, icant- 


ling, ſtaves, ſhingles, furs, tobacco, pork, 


lard, tallow, bees-wax, myrtle-wax, and 
a few other articles, amounting in the 


year, ending September zoth, 1791, tv 
$24,548 dollars. Their trade is chict- 
ly with the Weſt-Indies and the north- 
ern States. In the flat country near the 
ſea-coaſt, the inhabitants, during the 
ſummer and autumn, are ſubject to in- 


termitting fevers, which often prove fa- 


tal, as bilious or nervous ſymptoms pre- 
vail. The weſtern hilly parts of the 
State are as healthy as any part of Ame- 
rica, That country is fertile, full ot 
ſprings and rivulets of pure water. Au. 
tumn is very pleaſant, both in regard 
to the temperature and ſerenity of the 
weather, and the richneſs and varicty 
of the vegetable productions, which 00 
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geaſon affords. The winters are ſo mild 
in ſome years, that autumn may be ſaid 
to continue till ſpring, Wheat harveſt 
is in the beginning of June, and that of 


Indian corn early in September. 


The large natural growth of the 
plains, in the low country, is almoſt 


univerſally piteh pine, which is a tall 
handſome tree, far ſuperior to the pitch 


pine of the northern States. This tree 
may be called the ſtaple commodity of 
N. Carolina. It affords pitch, tar, tur- 
pentine, and various kinds of lumber, 
which, together, conſtitute at leaſt one 
half of the exports of this State. No 


country produces finer white and red 


oak for ſtaves. The ſwamps abound 
with cypreſs and bay trees. The latter 
is an evergreen, and is food for the 
cattle in winter. The miſletoe is com- 
This is a 
Mrub, which differs in kind, perhaps, 
from all others. It never grows out of 
the earth, but on the tops of trees. The 
roots (if they may be ſo called) run un- 
der the bark of the tree, and incorporate 
with the wood. It is an evergreen re- 
ſembling the garden box-wood. The 
late war, by which N. Carolina was 


_ greatly injured, put a ſtop to ſeveral 


iron- works. There are four or five fur- 


naces in the State, that are in blaſt, and 


2 proportionable number of forges. The 
weltern parts of this State, which have 
been ſettled within the laſt 40 years, 
are chiefly inhabited by Preſbyterians 


from Pennſylvania, the deſcendants of 


people from the North of Ireland, and 
are exceedingly attached to the doctrines, 
diſcipline and uſages of the church of 


Scotland. They are a regular induſtri- 


ous people. The Moravians have ſe- 
veral flouriſhing ſettlements in the upper 
part of this State, The Friends or Qua- 
kers have a ſettlement in New-Garden in 
Guildford co, and ſeveral congregations 
at Pequimins and Paſquotank. The 
Methodiſts and Baptiſts are numerous 
and increafing. The General Aſſembly 
of N. Carolina, in December, 1789, 


paſſed a law incorporating 40 gentle- | 


men, 5 from each diſtri, as truſtees of 
the Univerſity of N. Carolina. The 
State has given handſome donations for 
the endowment of this ſeminary. The 


Guucral Aﬀembly, in December, 1791, 


laaned £5,000 to the truſtees, to enable 
them to proceed immediately with their 
buildings, There is a very good 2ca- 


_. NOM 39e 
demy at Warenton, another at Wil- 
liamſ{borough, in Granville, and three 
or four others in the State, of conſider- 
able note. North-Carolina has had a 
rapid growth. In the year 17 10, it con- 
tained but about 1200 fencible men. In 
1794, the number was eſtimated at about 
Foooo. It is now, in point of numbers, 

the fourth State in the Union. By the 
conſtitution of this State, which was ra- 
tified in December 1796, all legiſlative 
authority is veſted in two diſtinct 
branches, both dependent on the people, 
viz, a Senate and Houſe of Commons, 
which, when convened for. buſineſs, are 
ſtyled the General Aſſembly. The ſe- 
nate is compoled of repreſentatives, one 
from each county, choſen annually by 
ballot, The Houſe of Commons conſiſts 
of repreſentatives chofen in the ſame way, 
2 for each county, and one for each of 
the towns of Edenton, Newbern, Wil- 
mington, Saliſbury, Hillſborough, Hali- 
fax, and Fayetteville. The hiſtory of 
North Carolina is leſs known than that 
of any other of the States. From the 
beſt accounts that hiſtory affords, the 
firſt permanent ſettlement in North-Ca- 
rolina was made about the year 1710, 
by a number of Palatines from Germany, 
who had been reduced to circumſtances 
of great indigence, by a calamitous war. 
The infant colony remained under the 
general government of South-Carolina, 
till about the year 1729, when 7 of the 
proprietors, for a valuable conſideration, 
veſted their property and juriſdiction in 
the crown; and the colony was erected 
into a ſeparate province, by the name of 
North-Carolina, and its preſent limits 
eſtabliſned by an order of George II. 

NokTH-CasT LE, a townſhip of New- 
York, in Weſt-Cheſter co. north of 
Mount Pleaſant, and the White Plains 
on the borders of Connecticut. In 1790, 
it contained 2,478 inhabitants. In 1796, 
there were 273 of the inhabitants quali- 
fied electors. It is 10 miles from White 


| Plains, and 20 from Ridgefield in Con- 


ecticut. 

Nok TH- EAsr, a ſmall river which 
empties in at the head of Cheſapcak 
Bay, about 5 miles below Charleſtown ; 
only noticeable for the quantity ot her- 
rings caught in it. | 

NorTth-EasT-Tows, a townſiiip in 
Dutcheſs co. New- Vork; about go m:Jes 
N. of New-York city; between Rhyn- 


beck and Connecticut weſt Ie. In 


1779 
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1790 it contained 3,401 inhabitants. 
In 1796 there were in it 391 qualified 
electors. . | 
NoRTH-EpisToO Inlet, on the coaſt 
of S. Carolina, is 11 miles from Stono 
Inlet, and 3 E. N. E. from South 
Ediſto. | | | 
NoRTHERN Archipelago conſiſts of 


ſeveral groups of Iflands, which are 


ſituated between the eaſtern coaſt of 


Kamtſchatka, in Afia, and the western 


coaſt of America. Theſe iſlands are 
trequented on account of their valuable 
furs, If the accounts of navigators who 
have viſited them may be credited, the 


moſt perfect equality reigns among theſe 


iſlanders; they live in the primitive 


| 1 manner, and every perſon 


ooks upon his iſland as a poſſeſſion, the 
property of which is common to all the 
individuals of the ſaine ſociety, They 


ſeem cold and indifferent in moſt of 


their actions; but let an injury or even 
a ſuſpicion rouſe them from this phleg- 
matic ſtate, they hecome inflexible and 
furious, taking the moſt violent re- 
venge, without any regard to the con- 
ſequences. The leaſt atfliction prompts 
them to ſuicide. 4 

NoKRTHFIELD, a townſhip in Orange 
co. Vermont, between 20 and 30 miles 


W. of Newbury, in the W. part of the 


county. | | 
NoRTHFIELD, a thriving townſhip, 
in the N. part of Hampſhire co. Maſ- 
ſachuſetts; firuated on the E. fide of 
Connecticut river, 30 miles N. of 
Northampton, 10 N. W. by W. of 
Boſton. It contains 868 inhabitants. 
The town was incorporated in 1763, 
and ſome years after deſolated by the 
Indians. The inhabitants returned 
again in 168 5, but it was ſoon after de- 
ſtroved a ſecond time. In 1713 it was 
again rebuilt, and one third of the 
townſhip was taken off, and incorporated 
by the name of Hinſdale. Fort Dum- 
mer was in the vicinity of this town. 
NORTHFIELD, a ſmall town in 
Rockingham co. New-Hampſhire taken 


_ from Canterbury, on the E. fide of 


Merrimack river, and incorporated in 

1730. It contained 606 inhabitants. 
NoRTHFIELD, a townſhip in Rich- 

mond county, Staten-Ifland, New- 


Vork, containing 1021 inhabitants, in- 


cluding 133 qualified eleEtors, and 133 
{laves. 5 | 
NorTH Haur rod, a townſhip of 


NOR 
New-Hampſhire, in Rockingham co, 
which contains 657 inhabitants, taker 
from Hampton and incorporated jr 
1742. | 


NoRTH-HAVEN, a townſhip of Con. 


necticut, ſituated. in New- Haven co. on 
the E. fide of Eaſt river, 8 miles N. hy 
E. of New-Haven, and 32 S. by W. of 
Hartford. It was ſettled in 1660 by 35 
men, principally from Saybrook. This 
town 1s the birth-place of that learned, 
pious and excellent man, Dr. Ezra Stiles, 
late preſident of Yale college. 
NORTH-HEMPSTEAD, a townlhip 
in Queen's co. Long-Iſland, New-York, 


bounded eaſterly by Oyſter Bay, north. 


erly by the found, and ſouth by South. 
Hempſtead. In 1790, it contained 
2696 inhabitants, of whom 507 were 


ſlaves, In 1796, 232 of the inhabi- 


tants were qualified electors. The ſoil 
is but indifterent. 
NoRTH-HUNTINGTON, a townſhip 
in Weſtmoreland co. Pennſylvania. 
NoR TH Ilarnd, on the coaſt of South- 
Carolina, lies on the north fide of Win- 
yah harbour, 
NoRTHLINED Lake, in N. Ameri- 
ca, is about 160 miles S. of the head of 
Cheſterfield Inlet; is full of iſlands, and 
about 80 miles long, and 25 broad. 
NorRTH KinGsSTOWN, a town in 


Waſhington co. Rhode-Ifland, which 
carries on a conſiderable trade in the 


fiſheries, befides ſome to the Weſt-In- 
dies. Its harbour is called Wickford, 
on the weft fide of Narraganſet Pay, 


oppoſite the north end of Canonnicut 


Ifland. It is about 8 miles north-welt 
of Newport, and 20 ſoutherly of Provi- 
dence. The townſhip contains 2,907 
inhabitants. | 

NoxrH MouUNTAiN, one of the 


\ ridges of the Alleghany Mountains, 


which extends through Virginia and 
Pennſylvania. There isa curious {yphon 
fountain in Virginia, near the interſec- 
tion of Loid Fairtax's boundary with 
the North Mountain, not far from 
Brock's Gap, on the ſtream of which is 


a griſt-mill, which grinds two buſhels 


of grain at every flood of the ſpring. 
NoRTHPORT, a townſhip in Han- 


cock co. Diſtrict of Maine, taken from 
the northerly part of Duck- Trap Plan- 


tation, and incorporated in 1796. 


NORTH REEF, off the iſland of St. 
Domingo, in the Weſt-Indies, lies in 


lat. 20. 33. N. and long. 69. 12. W. 
. No RTH 
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Nox TH RIVER, in New. Vork. See 
Hudſon's Rrver. 


NorTHRivER, in Maſſachuſetts, for | 
its ſize, is remarkable for its depth of 
water, being in ſome places not more 


than 40 or 50 feet wide, yet veſſels of 
zoo tons are built at Pembroke, and de- 
ſcend to Maſſachuſetts Bay, 18 miles dif. 
tant, as the river runs. It riſes in Indian 
Head Pond, in Pembroke, and runs a 
ſerpentine courſe between Scituate and 
Marſhfield. The river is navigable for 
boats to the firſt fall, 5 miles from its 
ſource. Thence to the neareſt waters 
which run into Taunton river, is only 
three miles. A canal to connect the 
waters of theſe two rivers, which com- 
municate with Narraganſet and Maſſa- 
chuſetts bays, would be of great utility, 
as it would fave a long and dangerous 
navigation round Cape Cod. | 
NoRTH RIVER, a very conſiderable 
river of New-Mexico, in North- Ameri- 
ca, which riſes in the north part of it, 
and dire&s its courſe to the S. E. and 
empties into the Gulf of Mexico, at the 
W. end, in and about lat. 26. 12. N. 
NoRTH RIVER, a branch of Fluvan- 


na river, in Virginia. See Cow ard Calf 


Paſture. 

NORTH SALEM, a townſhip in Weſt- 
Cheſter co. New- York, bounded ſouth- 
erly by Salem, eaſterly by Connecticut, 
northerly by Ducheſs co. and weſterly 


by the middle of Croton river. In 1790, 
it contained 1058 inhabitants, including 


58 ſlaves. In 1796, 162 of the inba- 
bitants were qualified electors. 

NoRTH SEA, is a name that has been 
given by geographers to various parts 
of the oceans, where they happen to 


waſh the northern parts of the Ameri- 
can continent or 1flands. 


Thus, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic Ocean 
further to the eaſt, from their waters 
waſhing the N. coaſt of Mexico or New- 
Spain in North-America, and Terra 
Firma in South-America, have been 
diltinguiſhed by this name. It has alſo 
been applied to the ſouthern part of the 


Gulf of Mexico, in particular by the | 


Spaniards, on their croffing the iſthmus 
of Darien from the N. to the S. coaſt, 
in oppoſition to the Pacific Ocean, to 
which they gave the name of the South 
Sea. The Atlantic Ocean alſo on the 
E. coaft of N. America has been ſome- 
times alſo called the N. Sea; which ap- 


pellation has alſo been given to the 
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Frozen Ocean, from its bounding North- 


America on the north. | 

NoRTH SOUND POINT 1s the pro- 
jecting point of land on the N. E. fide 
of the iſland of Antigua, in the Weſt- 
Indies and is about S. S. E. from 
Long Iſland, 

NORTHUMBERLAND, a town in 
Grafton co. New- Hampſhire, fituated 
on the E. fide of Connecticut river, at 
the mouth of the Upper Amonooſuck. 
It was incorporated in 1779, and con- 
tains 117 inhabitants. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, a county of 
Pennlylvania, hounded N. by Lycom- 
ing; S. and W. by Dauphin and Mit- 
flin counties. It is divided into 16 
townihips, and in 1790 contained 17,161 
inhabitants. The county of Lycoming 
has fince the cenſus been lately taken 
from it, but the county is ſuppoſed to 
contain nearly as many inhabitants as 
before; a great number of people hav- 
ing emigrated to this part of the State. 
Chiet town, Sunbury. 
| NORTHUMBERLAND, a flouriſhing 
poſt-town in the above county, ſituated 
on the point of land formed by the 
junction of the E. and W. branches of 
the Suſquehannah. It is laid out regu- 
larly, and contains about 120 houſes, a 
Preſbyterian church, and an academy. 
It is 2 miles N. by W. of Sunbury, and 
124 N. W. by W. of Philadelphia. 

NoRTHUMBERLAND, a county of 
Virginia, bounded E. by Cheſapeak Bay, 
and W. by Richmond, It contains 
9,163 inhabitants, including 4,460 
ſlaves. The court-houſe, where a poſt- 
office is kept, is 12 miles from Kinſale, 
13 from Lancaſter court-houſe, 86 from 
Frederickſburg, and 317 from Philadel- 
phia. | 

NORTHUMBERLAND, a co. of Penn- 
ſylvania. There is iron ore in this coun- 
ty; allo a falt ſpring. 

NoRTH-WALES, a town of Caroline 
co. Virginia, on Pamunky river, about 
2 miles below the junction of N. and 8. 
Anna branches. 

NoRTH- WEST Coast of America. 
The country on the N. weſtern part of 
the continent of America, lying on the 
Pacific Ocean, is thus denominated. 
According to accounts given by voya- 
gers to this coaſt, the vaſt country lying 
upon it, with "_ little deviation, has 
the appearance of one continued foreſt, 


— 


being covered with pines of different 
| | ſpecies, 


— — 
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2 and theſe intermixed with al- 
der, birch, witch-hazle, &c. beſides va- 
rious kinds of bruſhwood ; and the val- 
lies and low grounds afford wild cur- 
rants, gooſeberries, raſpberries, and va- 
rious flowering ſhrubs. On the coaſt 
are many iſlands, ſpacious bays, com- 
modious harbours, and months of navi- 
gable rivers; among the former are 
Waſhington, or Queen Charlotte's Ifl- 
ands, extending from N. lat. 51. 42. to 
54. 18, W. long from Greenwich 129. 
54. to 133. 18. Here are Nootka Sound, 
Admiralty Bay, and Port Mulgrave, 
Prince William's Sound, Cook's river ; 
the peninſula of Alaſka, and the iſlands 
furrounding it, Briſtol Bay, and Nor- 
ton Sound; which laſt he S. eaſtward 
of Behring's Straits. The coaſt is in- 
habited by numerous but ſmall tribes of 
Indians; each tribe appearing to be in- 
dependent, and governed by its own 
chief. They differ from each other in 
their langu ge and cuſtoms, and are 
frequently at war. It is impoſſible to 
aſcertain with any degree of certainty 
the number of inhabitants; but they 
have been computed at 10, ooo, from 
Nootka Sound to Cook's river, an ex- 
tent of about 1coo miles. The natives 
are for the moſt part ſhort in ſtature, 
their faces, men and women, are in 


general flat and round, with high check 


bones and flat noſes, and their teeth 
white and regular. Their complex- 
jons are lighter than the ſouthern In- 
dians, and ſome of their women have 
roſy cheeks, Both ſexes are fond of 
ornamenting themſelves with beads and 


_ trinkets, and they generally paint their 


hands and faces. They have a cuſtom 


of making a longitudinal flit in the un- 


der lip, between the mouth and chin, 
ſome of them as large as the mouth, in 
which they wear a piece of bone, wood 
or ivory, fitted with holes in it, from 
which they ſuſpend beads as low as the 
chin. There appcars to be a greater 
uniformity in the dreſs of the different 


tribes, than in their ornaments. The 


aperture or ſecond mouth, above the 
chin, ſeems confined to the nen of 
Cook's river and Prince William's 
Sound ; whilſt the wooden ornament 
in the under lip is worn by the avommer 
only, in that part of the coaſt from Port 


Mulgrave to Queen Charlotte's Iſlands. 


The inhabitants wholly ſubſiſt by fiſh- 


” 
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made of the ſkins of animals and birds. 


They live in a very dirty manner, and 


are a complete picture of filth and indo- 


lence. The chief object of civilized 
nations in navigating this coaſt hitherto, 
has been to traffic with the natives for 
furs; which they give in exchange for 
pieces of iron, nails, beads, penknives 
and other trifling trinkets. Thele furs 
are carried to China, and diſpoſed of to 
a great profit. The ſkins obtained are 
thoſe of the ſea-otter, racoon, pine-mar- 
tin, land beaver, earleſs mammot, &c, 
The other articles which might be pro- 
cured are ginſeng, copper, oil, ſpars, 
&c. with great quantities of ſalmon. 
From 1785 to February 1788, there had 
arrived at China from this coaſt 9 ve{. 
ſels of different nations. Six of the! 
had furs, ſold tor 96,342 dollars; two 
French ſhips, 54,8437 dolls. and 17,000 
ſkins imported by the Spaniards untold, 
What furs the Ruſſians procure is not 
known, as they never carry them to 
Canton, An inland ſea has been lately 


diſcovered in this country. Mr. Et- 


ches, who fitted out ſhips from England, 
has lately diſcovered, that all the weſt- 


ern coaſt of America from lat. 48. to 57. 


N. is not a continued tract of land, but 
a chain of iſlands which had never been 
explored, and that thoſe conccaled the 
entrance to a vaſt inland ſea, like the 
Baltic or Mediterranean in Europe, and 


which ſeems likewiſe to be ful of 
iſlands. Among theſe Mr. Etches' ſhip, 


the Princeſs Royal, penetrated ſeveral 
hundred leagues in a N. E. direction, 
till they came within 200 Jeagues of 
Hudſon's Bay; but as the intention ot 
the voyage was merely commercial, 
they had not time fully to explore the 


Archipelago juſt mentioned, nor did 


they arrive at the termination of this 
new Mediterranean Sea. The iflanis, 
of which upwards of 50 were vilitc(, 
were inhabited by tribes of Indians, 
who appeared very friendly, and wel! 
diſpoſed to carry on a Commerce. 
Some ſhips are fitting out at one of the 
ports of England for the ſame place, eto 
that further diſcoveries may ſoon be ex- 
pected. In conſequence of an exped!- 
tion undertaken in 1787, Capt. J. Ken- 
drick, of the ſhip Columbia, while pro- 
ſecuting an advantageous voyage wit! 
the natives for furs, purchaſed of them 
it is aid, for the owners, a tract of de- 


ing and hunting. Their cloathing is lightful country, e fou. 
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degrees of latitude, or 240 miles ſquare. | 


The deeds are ſaid to be in China, and 
regiſtered in the office of the American 
conſul; the agents in London are au- 
thorized to treat with any gentleman 
or aſſociation ſor the purchaſe of a tract 
of land no where exceeded for fertility 
and climate, and which may perhaps by 
a prudent management of ſome wile 
conſtitution, become of the utmoſt im- 


1ortance. 


NoRTH-WEST River, a branch of 


Cape Fear, or Clarendon river, in N. 
Carolina. It is formed by the junction 
of Haw and Deep rivers; and it is 300 


yards wide at AſhwOod, 80 or go miles | 


above the Capes; even when the ſtream 
is low, and within its banks. See Cape 
Fear River, On the welt fide of this 
river, about 40 miles above Aſhwood, 
in the hanks of a creek, 5 or 6 feet be- 
low the ſandy ſurface, are to be ſeen 
projecting out many feet in length, 
trunks of trees entirely petrified. 

NoRTH-WEST 'TERRITORY, See 
Territory. | 

Nor THWOOD, an interior and elevat- 
ed townſhip in Rockingham co. New- 
Hampſhire, in which, and on its bor- 
ders, are a number of ſmall ponds, whoſe 
waters feed Piſcataqua and Suncook 


rivers. It was incorporated in 1773; 


contains 744 inhabitants, and 1s about 
39 miles north-weſt of Portſmouth, 
Ne gm and cryſtalline ſpars are found 
here, | 
NoRTH-YARMOUTH, a poſt- town 
of the Diſtrict of Maine, in Cumber. 
land co. on a ſmall river which falls in- 
to Caſco Bay. It is 17 miles W. by 
S. of Brunſwick, 14 north of Portland, 
and 140 E. of Boſton, The townſhip 
is extenſive, was incorporated in 1713, 
and contains 1,978 inhabitants. Cul- 
ten's river divides it from Freeport on 
the N. E. | | 
NoRToON, a townſhip in Eſſex co. 
Vermont, ſituated on the Canada line, 
— Canaan eaſt, and Holland on the 
weſt, 
Nds rox, a townſhip of Maſſachu- 
{etts, ſituated in Briſtol co. and 33 miles 
louthward of Boſton. It was incorpe- 
rated in 1711, and contains 1428 inha- 
bitants. The annual amount of the nail 
manufaQture here is not leſs than 300 
tons. There is alſo a manufacture of 
ochre which is found here, fimilar to 
|. Chat at Taunton. ä 
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Noro, a ſettlement on the north- 
eaſt coaſt of Cape Breton iſland. 
NoRToON's Sound, on the N. W. coaſt 
of N. America, extends from Cape Dar- 
by on the N. N. W. to Cape Denbigh, 
or Cape Stephen's on the S. or S8. E. 
N. lat. 64. 50. | | 
NoRwWaL, a pleaſant poſt-town in 
Fairfield co. Connecticut, ſituated on 
the N. fide of Long-Ifland Sound. It 
contains a Congregational and Epiſco- 


pal church, which are neat edifices, and 


between 40 and 50 compact houſes. It 
is 13 miles W. by S. of Fairfield, 34 S8. 
W. by W. of New- Haven, 54 N. E. of 
New-York, and 149 from Philadelphia. 
N. lat. 41. 9. W. long. 73. 47. The 
townſhip is ſituated in a fertile wheat 
country, and was ſettled in 1651, Here 
are iron- works and a number of mills. 
It has a ſmall trade to New-York and 
the Weſt-Indies. 3 
Norway, a townſhip of New-York, 
in Herkemer co. incorporated in 1792. 
By the State cenſus of 1796, it contain= 


| ed 2164 inhabitants, of whom'353 were 


electors. 
Norway, a new townſhip in Cum- 


berland co. Diſtrièt of Maine, incorpo- 
rated 1797. 

NoR wic, a conſiderable townſhip 
in Windſor co. Vermont, on the weſt 
ſide of Connecticut river, oppoſite to 
Dartmouth College. It contains 1158 
inhabitants. 

No R wic, a townſhip in Hampſhire 
co. Maſſachuſetts, 24 miles S. W. of 
Northampton, and 114 weſt of Boſton. 
It was incorporated in 1773, and con- 
tains 742 inhabitants. 

Nox wick, a city and poſt- town of 
Connecticut, and of the ſecond rank in 
New-London co. ſituated at the head of 
navigation on Thames river, 14 miles 
north of New. London, and 40 S. E. of 
Hartford. This commercial city has a 
rich and extenſive back country; and 
avails itſelf of its happy ſituation on a 
navigable river, which affords a great 
number of convenient ſeats for mills, 
and water machines of all kinds. The 
inhabitants manufacture paper of all 
kinds, ſtockings, clocks and watches, 
chaiſes, buttons, ſtone and earthen 
ware, oil, chocolate, wire, bells, an- 
chors, and all kinds of forge-work. The 
city contains about 4.50 dwelling houſes, 
a court-houſe, and two churches for 


Congregationaliſts, and one for Epiſco- 
Bb palians, 
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palians, and about 3000 inhabitants. 
The city is in three detached, compact 
diviſions, viz. Chelſea, at the landing, 
the Town, and Bean Hill; in the latter 
diviſion is an academy, and in the town 
is an endowed ſchool, The courts of law 
are held alternately at New-London and 
Norwich. This town was ſettled in 
1660, by 35 men, principally from Say- 
brook. It is 251 miles N. E. of Phila- 
delphia. N. lat 41. 34. W. long. 72. 29. 
Nox wich, a townſhip in Tioga co. 
New Vork, taken from the towns of 
Jericho and Union, and incorporated in 
1793. It is ſettled principally by peo- 
le from Connecticut; is bounded 
ſoutherly by Oxford, and lies 55 miles 
weſt of Cherry Valley. By the State 
cenſus of 1796, 129 of its inhabitants 
were electors. ; | 
NoTcH, The, a paſs in the weſtern 
art of the White Mountains, in New- 
Hampthice; the narrowelt part of which 
is but 22 feet wide, between two per- 
pendicular rocks. It is 25 miles from 
the Upper Coos. From the height 
above it a brook deſcends, and meanders 
through a meadow, formerly a beaver 
pond. It is ſurrounded by rocks, which, 
on one ſide, are perpendicular, and on 
the others, rife in an angle of 4.5 degrees, 
a ſtrikingly pictureſque ſcene. This de- 
file was known to the Indians, who for- 
merly led their captives through it to 
Canada; but it had been forgotten or 
negleRed, till the year 1771, when two 
hunters paſſed through it. There is a 
road this way-now to the Upper Coos. 
_ NoTCH, CAPE, is the W. point of 
Goodluck Bay, in the Straits of Magel- 
lan. S. lat. 53. 33. W. long. 74. 34 
NoTTAWAY, a ſmall river of Vir- 
ginia, which runs E. by S. and receives 
Black Water on the line of N. Carolina; 
thence purſuing a 8. by W. courſe of 
about 10 miles, it joins the Meherrin ; 
the confluent ſtream then aſſumes the 
name of Chowan river, and empties in- 
to Albemarle Sound. | 
NoTTAWAY, a county of Virginia, 
bounded N. and N. W. by Amelia, from 
which it was taken in the year 1788. 
See Amelia. | | | 
NoTTINGHAM, a townſhip in Rock- 
ingham co, New-Hampthire, 14 miles 
N. of Exeter, and 25 N. W. of Portſ- 
mouth. It was incorporated in 1722, 
and contains 1068 inhabitants. 
NoTTINGHAM, Hefl, a townſhip in 


Nov. 
Hillſborough co. New-Hampſhire, ſitu- 
ated on the E. fide of Merrimack river, 
50 miles diſtant from Portſmouth, was. 
incorporated in 1746, and contains 1064 


inhabitants. It has Maſſachuſetts line 
for its ſouthern boundary, which di- 
vides it from Dracut, and is about 4; 
miles N. N. W. of Boſton. 

NoTTINGHAM, a townſhip in Cheſ- 
ter co. Pennſylvania. | 

NoTTINGHAM,' the moſt northern 
town of Burlington co. New-Jerley, fi- 
tuated on the eaſtern bank of Delaware 
river, between Bordentown- and Tren- 
ton. | 

NoTTINGHAM, a town in Prince 
George's co. e e. » ſituated on Pa- 
tuxent river, nearly 16 miles north-eaſt. 
erly of Piſcataway, and 20 S. E. of the 
Federal City. 

Nova-ScorTra, formerly called Neaw- 
Scotland, a Britiſh province of North- 
America; ſeparated on the N. E from 
Cape Breton Iſland, by the Gut of Can- 
ſo; on the N. it has a part of the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, and the Straits of Nor- 
thumberland, which divide it from the 


iſland of St. John's; on the W. it has 


New-Brunſwick and the bay of Fundy 
on the S. and S. E. the Atlantic Occan, 
Its length is about 235 miles from Cape 
Sable on the S. W. to Cape Canſo on 
the N. E. Its extreme breadth is 88 
miles; but between the head of Haliſax 
harbour and the town of Windſor, at 
the head of the S. E. arm of the Baſin 
of Minas it is only about 22 miles broad, 
It contains 8,789,000 acres ; of which 
3 millions have been granted, and 2 
millions ſettled and under improvement, 
Nova-Scotia is accommodated with mu- 
ry ſpacious harbours, bays, and coves 
of ſhelter, equal to any in the world, 
The chief of theſe are Canſo, Halifax, 
on ChebuQo Bay, Chedabucto, Frede. 
rick, George, Torbay, Charlotte, King's, 
Barrington, Townſend, St. Mary's, *!- 
napolis Royal, the Baſin of Minas, the 
Bay of Fundy; and a vaſt number ©: 
capes, lakes, and rivers, which are de- 
ſcribed under their reſpective names, 
The moſt remarkable mountains are the 
Highland of A ſpotagoen, and the Aro! 
Mountain. The ſouthern ſhores pre!!! 
to the eye of a ſtranger rather n ul 
favourable appearance, being in genes: 
broken and ſtoney; but the innumer. 
able iſlands. along its. coaſts, coves, a. 


| harbours, though generally compels 
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of rocky ſubſtances, appear deſigned by 
nature for the drying of fiſh, being co- 
vered with materials for fiſh-flakes and 


ſtages; and there is land ſufficient for 


paſtures and gardens, to ſerve the pur- 
poles of fiſhermen. As you advance 
into the back country, it wears a more 
romiſing appearance; and at Corn- 
wallis, Windfor, Horton, Annapolis, 
Cumberland, Cobequid, Pictou, and 
along the northern ſhores of the pro- 


vince, there are extenſive, well improved 


farms. The gradual improvements in 
huſbandry, which has been encouraged 
by the laudable efforts and ſucceſsful 
experiments of the agricultural ſociety, 
lately eſtabliſhed here, afford ſome good 
ground to expect that Nova-Scotia may 
become a flouriſhing colony. The 
lands in general, on the ſea-coaſt, the 
county of Lunenburgh excepted, and a 
few hills of good land, are rocky, and 
interſperſed with ſwamps and barrens. 
The growth in general is a mixture of 
ſpruce, hemlock, pine, fir, beech, and 
ſome rock maple, which furniſh an in- 
exhauſtible ſupply for ſhip-building and 
ether purpoſes. 

The coaſt abounds with fiſh of vari- 
ous kinds, as cod, ſalmon, mackerel, 
herring, alewives, trout, &c. and being 
near to the banks of Newfoundland, 
Quero, and Sable banks, fiſheries, under 
proper management and regulations, 
might be carried on with certainty of 
ſucceſs. There are mines of coal at 
Cumberland, and on the Eaſt river, 
which falls into Pictou harbour. There 
1s plenty of bog and mountain ore in 
Annapolis townſhip, on the borders of 
Nictau river, and a bloomery is ereCted 
there. Copper has been found at Cape 
D'Or, on the north ſide of the Baſin of 
Minas, The forts in this province are 
Fort Edward, Cumberland, and Corn- 
wallis. Nova-Scotia is divided into $ 
counties, viz. Hants, Halifax, King's, 
Annapolis, Cumberland, Sunbury, 
Queen's, and Lunenburg. Theſe are 
lubdivided into above 40 townſhips. 
The whole population of Nova-Scotia, 
New-Brunſwick, and the iſlands ad- 
joining is - eſtimated at about zo, ooo. 
The amount of imports from Great- 
Britain to this country, at an average of 
3 years, before the new ſettlements, was 


F about 26, 5001. «The articles exported 
nun exchange are, timber and the produce 
ES 7 4 - 

5 vt the fiſhery, which at a .large average 
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amounts to 48,0001, Nova-Scotia was 
confirmed to Great-Britain in 1760. 
Halifax is the metropolis. See News- 
Brunſwick, Canada, &Cc. 

NouvVELLE, La, commonly called 
Eaſt Nouvelle, lies on the northern 
ſide of Chaleur Bay. It is a ſmall river, 
about 4 leagues from Port Daniel. 

NouviLLE, La Grande, or Weſt-Nou- 
ville, on the northern fide of Chaleur 
Bay, is above one league from Carleton, 
where is alſo a cuſtom-houſe, and a re- 
ſpectable mercantile houſe. . 

Nox aN, or Noxonton, or Nox-Town, 
a town of New-Caſtle co. Delaware, 21 
miles N. of Dover, and 9 S. by S. W. 
of St. George's Town. 

NUuBLADA, an iſland in the Pacific 
Ocean, with 3 ſmall ones north of it 
and near to it, W. by S. of Cape Cori- 
enles, on the coaſt of Mexico, and eaſt 
of Roco Portida. N. lat. 16. 40. W. 
long. 122. 30. > 238; | 

NUCHVUNK, a place in New-Britain, 


the reſort of Walruſſes, in winter; with 


the teeth of theſe animals the Indians 
head their darts. Lat. 60. N. 

NukEsrTRA Senora de la Pax, an epiſ- 
copal ſee and town of Peru, in 8. Ame- 
rica. S. lat. 17. 10. W. long. 64. 

NuEsTRA Senora de la Vittoria, a 
town of Mexico. N. lat. 18. W. long. 
92. 35. 5 

Nuevo Baxo, a bank called by the 
Britiſh the New Bear, being about 32 
leagues S. of the W. end of the ifland 
of Jamaica, in lat. 15. 57. north, It 
has a key, 2 cables length long and 14 
broad; ftretching E. by N. and W. by 
8. The Britiſh find this a good ſtat ion 
in a Spaniſh war, as moſt ſhips come 
this way from the Spaniſh Main, go- 
ing to the Havannah. | 


O 


ACHATE Harbour, near the 8. 
point of Ulietea, one of the Society 
Iſlands, in the S. Pacific Ocean, N. W. 
of Otaheite. S. lat. 16. 55. W. long. 
151. 24. | | 
OaHaHa,a river of Louiſiana, which 
empties into the Miſſiſippi from the N. 
W. in lat. 39. 10. N. and 7 miles N. 
of Riviere au Beuf. : 
OAaHOONa, one of the Ingraham 
Iſles, which is faid to be the northern- 
Bb 2 nioſt 
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moſt of all this cluſter. It lies about 
10 leagues N. E. of Nooheeva. To this 
iſland Capt. Roberts gave the name of 
Maſachuſetts., Captain Ingraham had 
before called it Waſhington. | 
OatrT1PIHA, or Aitepeba Bay, ſituated 
near the north-eaſt end of the leſſer pe- 
ninſula of the iſland of Otaheite, has 
good anchorage in 12 fathoms. S. lat. 
17. 46. W. long. 149. 14. 
Oak Bay, or the Dewi”s Head, inthe 
Bay of Fundy, is 9 leagues S. S. E. of 


Mooſe Ifland. It is very high land, and 


may be ſeen at 10 or 12 leagues diſ- 
tance. | 
OAkruskExr. See Tallapooſe River. 

OarFUsKIES, an Indian tribe in 
the weſtern, part of Georgia. The 
warrior Mico, called the White Lieu- 
tenant, has the ſole influence over 1000 
gun men. 

OAKHaM, a townſhip in Worceſter 
co. Maſſachuſetts; 15 miles north-weſt 
of Worceſter, and 62 weſt of Boſton. 
It was incorporated in 1762, and con- 
tains 772 inhabitants. 

Oak Iand, a long narrow iſland on 


the coat of N. Carolina, which with 
Smith's Iſland form the S. W. channel 


of Cape Fear river. See Bald Head, 
and Cape Fear. | 
OAKMULGEE River is the ſouthern 
Treat branch of the beautitul Alatama- 
LC. in Georgia, At the Oakmulgee 
Fields it is about 300 or 400 yards wide. 
Theſe rich and fertile ficlds are on the 
eaſt fide of the river, above the conflu- 


ence of the Oconee with this river; theſe 


two branches are here about 40 miles 
apart. Here are wonderful remains of 
the power and grandeur of the ancients 


of this part of America, conſiſting of 


the ruins of a capital town and ſettle- 
ment, vaſt artificial hills, terraces, &c. 
See Alatamaha River. ' 
OaTaRa, a ſmall woody iſland on 
the S. E. of Ulietea Ifland, in the 8. 
Pacific Ocean; between 3 and 4 miles 
from which to the north-weſt are two 
other ſmall iſlands in the tame direction 
as the reet, of which they are a part. 
OBED'S Rider, in Tenneſſre, runs 


290 miles from its mouth, by the courſe 
ot the ftream. Thus far Cumberland 
river is navigable tor large veſſels. 
OBION, a navigable river of Tenneſ- 
fee, which runs ſouth- weſterly into the 


Mifſifippi, 24 miles ſoutherly of Reel- 


OCR 
foot rivers. It is 70 yards broad, 17 
miles from its mouth. 

OBITEREA, an iſland 100 leagues 8. 

of the Society Iſlands. S. lat. 22. 40. 
W. long. 150. 50. It contains no good 
anchorage, and the inhabitants are 
averſe to the intruſion of ſtrangers. 

Occoa, or Ocoa, a bay on the fouth 
fide of the iſland of St. Domingo, into 
which fall the ſmall rivers Sipicepy and 


Ocoa. It lies eaft of Neybe or Julien 


— 


fouth-weiterly into Cumberland river, 


ne bay, and is bounded ſouth- eaſtward 
by Point Salinas, and weſtward by the 
eaſt point at the mouth of Bya river. 


Point Salinas is 22 leagues weſt of the 
city of St. Domingo. | 

Occoa, a bay near the eaſt end of 
the iſland of Cuba, in the windward 
paſſage, about 20 miles eaſt of Guanta- 
namo Bay. 

OCcOoOCcHAPFO, or Bear Creek, in the 
Georgia Weſtern Territory, empties 
through the S. W. bank of Tenneſſee 
river, juſt below the muſcle ſhoals. 
There is a portage of only about 50 
miles from this creek to the navigable 
waters of Mobile river. The mouth ot 
this creek is in the centre of a piece of 
ground, the diameter of which is 5 
miles, ceded by the ſouthern Indians to 
the United States for the eſtabliſnment 
of trading poſts. > 

 OCCONEACHEY Hand, two long 
narrow iflands at the head of Roanoke 
river, in Virginia, juſt below where th 
Staunton and Dan unite and torm tha: 
river, | 

' Ocona Port, on the coaſt of Peru, 
on the 8. Pacific Ocean, is 11 Jeacues 
N. W. of Quilca, and a bold coaſt, and 
14 leagues S. E. of Attico. | 

OCONEE, the north main branch of 
Alatamaha river, Georgia. It is, in ma- 
ny places, 250 yards wide, Its barks 
abound with oak, aſh, mulberry, ick 
ory, black-walnut, elm, ſaſſafras, &c. 

OcoNEE Town lies on the eaſt bank 
of the river of its name in Georgia; a- 
bout 26 miles weſt-north weſt ot Golph- 
ington, and 62 weft by north of Ai 
guſta. | : 

OCccoQUuAN, a river in Virginia which, 
after a ſhort courſe, emptics into Patow- 
mac river, at High Point, 5 miles be- 
low Colcheſter. 

OCRECOCK Tlet, on the coaſt of N. 

Carolina, leads into Pamlico Sound, 


and out of it into Albemarle Sound, 
| throug! 


Spaniſh ſhips of war anchor in this bay, 


O HE 


through which all veſſels muſt paſs that! 
are bound to Edenton, Waſhington, 
Bath, or Newbern. It lies in lat. 35. 10. 


N. A bar of hard ſand crofles the inlet, | 


on which is 14 feet water at low tide. 
The land on the north is called Ocre- 
cock, that on the 8. Portſmouth. Six 
miles within the bar, there is a hard 
ſand ſhoal which croſſes the channel 
called the Swaſh. On each fide of the 
channel are dangerous ſhoa's, ſometimes | 
dry. Few mariners, however well ac 
quainted with the inlet, chooſe to go in 
without a pilot; as the bar often ſhifts 
during their abſence on a voyage. It is 
about 7 leagues ſouth-weſt Z weſt of 
Cape Hatteras, 

OENEMACK, the ſouth point of Briſ- 
tol Bay, on the N. W. coaſt of N. Ame- 
rica. N. lat. 54. 30. W. long. 160. 30. 

OGEECHEE, a river of Georgia, 18 
miles ſouth of Savannah river, and whole 
courſes are nearly parallel with each 
other. It empties into the ſea oppoſite 
the north end of Offabaw Iſland, 18 
miles ſouth of Savannah. Louiſville, 
Lexington and Georgetown are on the 
upper part of this river, 

OGLETHORPE, a new county en the 
north fide of Alatamaha river, weſt of 
Liberty co. Fort Telfair is in the 8. E. 
corner of this county on the Alatamaha. 

OHAMANENO, a ſmall but good har- 
bour, on the W. ſide of Ulietea, one of 

the Society Iſlands, in the S. Pacific 
Ocean. S. lat. 16. 45. W. long. 151.38. 
The variation of the compaſs in 1777, 
was 6. 19. E. | 

OHAMENE Harbour, a fine bay on the 
E. fide of Otaha, one of the Society 
Tflands. Tt paſſes in by a channel be- 
tween the two ſmall iſlands Toahoutu, 
and Whennuaia, Within the reef it 
torms a good harbour, from 25 to 16 
ſathoms water, and clear ground. 

OukRURUA, a large bay on the S. 
W. part of the ifland of Otaha, one of 
the Society Iſlands, and the next har- | 
bour to the northward from Apotopoto 


Bay. There is anchorage from 20 to 25 | 


fathoms, and has the advantage of freſh 
water, The breach in the reef which 
opens a paſſage into this harbour, is I of 
a mile broad, in lat. 16. 38. S. and long. 
151. 30. W. 
OHETEROA, one of the Society 
Iſlands, which is about 12 miles long and 


6 broad, inhabited by a people of very 


large ſtature, who are rather browner | 


| 
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than thoſe of the neighbouring iflands* 
It has no good harbour nor anchorage - 
Lat. 22. 27. S. long. 150. 47. 

OHETUNA, a harbour on the S. E. fide 
of Ulietea, one of the Society Iflands. 

OHEVAHOA, an ifland in the South Pa- 
cific Ocean. S. lat. 9. 41. W. long. 139.2. 

Onto, a moſt beautiful river, ſe- 
parates the North Weltern Territory 
from Kentucky on the S. and Virginia 
on the S. E. Its current gentle, waters 
clear, and boſom ſmooth and unbroken 
by rocks and rapids, a ſingle inſtance 
only excepted. It is one quarter of a 
mile wide at Fort Pitt; 50o yards at the 
mouth of the Great Kanhaway ; 1200 
yards at Louiſville, and at the Rapids 
half a mile, but its general breadth does 
not exceed 600 yards, In ſome places 
its width is not 400, and in one place 


particularly, far below the Rapids, it is 


lets than 300. Its breadth, in no one 
place, exceeds 1200 yards; and at its 


junction with the Miſſiſippi, neither rive 


er is more than goo yards wide. Its 
length, as meaſured according to its 
meanders by Capt. Hutchins, is as fol- 
lows :—From Fort Pitt to | 


Log's Town 181 
Big Beaver Creek 104 
Little Beaver Creek 134 
Vellow Creek 114. 
T wo Creeks =; 214 
Long Reach 532 
End of Long Reach 16L 
Muſkingum 264 
Little Kanhaway 12+ 
_ Hockhocking 16 
Great Kanhaway 824 
Guiandot | 43+ 
Sandy Creek 145 
Sioto, or Scioto , 482 
Little Miami 1264 
Licking Creek 8 
Great Miami 264 
Big Bones 324 
Kentucky 441 
Rapids — 7 
Low Country 1552. 
Buffalo river 64 
Wabaſh 974 
Big Cave 422 
Shawanee river 521 
Cherokee river 8 
Maflac A 11 
Miſſiſippi 45 
1188 


In common winter and ſpring floods, 
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it affords 30 or 40 feet water to Louiſ- 
ville; 25 or 30 feet to La Tarte's Ra- 
pids ; 40 above the mouth of the Great 
Kanhaway; and a ſufficiency at all 
times for light batteaux and canoes to 
Fort Pitt. The Rapids are in lat, 38. 
8. The inundations of this river begin 
about the laſt of March, and ſubſide in 
July, although they frequently happen 
in other months; ſo that boats which 
curry 300 barrels of flour from the Mo. 
nongahela, or Youhiogany, above Pittſ- 
burgh, have ſeldom long to wait for 
water. During theſe floods, a firſt rate 
man-of-war, may be carried from Louiſ- 
ville to New-Orleans, if the ſudden turns 
of the river and the ſtrength of its cur- 
rent will admit a ſafe ſteerage. It is 
the opinion of ſome well informed gen- 
tlemen, tliat a veſſel properly built for 
the ſea, to draw 12 feet water, when 
loaded, and carrying from 12 to 1600 
barrels of flour, may be more eaſily, 
cheaply and ſafely navigated from Pittſ- 


burgh to the ſea, than thoſe now in uſe; 


and that this matter only requires one 
man of capacity and enterprize to aſ- 
certain it. A veſſel intended to be rig- 
ged as a brigantine, ſnow, or ſhip, ſhould 

e double-decked, take her maſts on 
deck, and be rowed to the Ibberville, 


below which are no iſlands, or to New 


Orleans, with 20 men, ſo as to afford 
reliefs of 10 and 10 in the night. Such 
a veſſel, without the uſe of oars, it is 
ſuppoſed, would float to New- Orleans 
from Pittſburg in 20 days. If this be 
ſo, what agreeable proſpects are pre. 
ſented to our brethren and fellow citi- 
zens in the weſtern country! The Ra- 


ids at Lcuiſville deſcend about 10 feet 


in the diſtance of a mile and a half. 
The bed of the river is a ſolid rock, and 
is divided by an iſland into two branch- 


es, the ſouthern of which is about 200 


yards wide, but impaſſable in dry ſea- 
ſons. The bed of the northern branch 
is worn into channels by the conſtant 


courſe of the water, and attrition of the 


pebble- ſtones carried on with that, ſo 
as to be paſſable for batteaux through 


the greater part of the year. Yet it is 


thought that the ſouthern arm may be 
moſt eaſily opened for conſtant naviga- 
tion. The riſe of the waters in theſe 


Rapids does not exceed 20 or 2g feet. 


There is a fort ſituated at the head of 
the Falls, The ground on the ſouth 
ide riſes very gradually, At Fort Pitt 


OL 

the river Ohioloſes its name, branching 
into the Monongahela and Alleghany. 

OH10 Rapido lie in lat. 30. 8.N. 70; 
miles below Pittſburg to the S. W. and 
482 miles from the confluence of the 
Ohio with the Miſſiſippi. They are oc- 
caſioned by a ledge of rocks that firetch 
acrols the bed of the river Ohio. The 
ſituation of the Rapids is truly delight. 
ful. The river is full a mile wide, and 
the fall of the water, which is a con- 
ſtant caſcade, appears as if nature had 
deſigned it, to ſhew how inimitable and 


ſtupendous are her works. The ton 


of Louilville commands a grand view 
of the Rapids. 

OH1o, the north-weſternmoſt county 
of the State of Virginia, bounded eaſt by 
Waſhington co. in Pennſylvania, and 
N. W. by the river Ohio, which di- 
vides it from the N. W. Territory. It 
contains 5, 212 inhabitants, including 
281 llaves. Chief town, Liberty. 

OulO Company's Purchaſe, in the N. 
W. Territory, is a tract of excellent 
land ſituated on the north bank of the 
Ohio, eaſt of Col. Symes's purchaſe. 
In this tract there were about 2, 500 in- 
habitants in 1792. yo 

OH1oPE, a ſmall northern tributary 
ſtream of Alatamaha river, in Oglc- 
thorpe co. Georgia. | 

OHIOPIOMINGO, a tract of land ſo 
called in the State of Kentucky, fitu- 
ated in Nelſon co. on Ohio river, and 
touth-weſtward of Salt river. | 

OHIOPYLE Falls, in Youghiogany 
river, are about 20 feet perpendicular 
height, where the river is 80 yards wide. 
They are 30 or 40 miles from the mouth 
of this river, where it mingles it waters 
with the Monongahela, 5 

Ohrrahoo, an iſland in the S. Pacific 
Ocean. S. lat. 9. 55. W. long. 139. 6. 

OIL Creek, in Alleghany co. Penn- 
ſylvania, iſſues from a ſpring, on the 
top of which floats an oil, ſimilar to that 
called Barbadoes tar, and emptics into 
Alleghany river. It is found in fuck | 
quantities, that a man may gather fe- 
yeral gallons in a day. The troops ſent 
to guard the Weſtern Poſts, halted at 
this ſpring and collected ſome of the oil, 
and bathed their joints with it. This 
gave them great relief from the rheu- 
matic complaints, with which the) 
were afflicted. The waters, of which 
the troops drank freely, operated as 3 
gentle cathaztic. 
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. OrsT1Ns Bay, is near the ſouthern 
extremity of the iſland of Barbadoes, 
in the Weſt-Indies. It is formed to 
the 8. E. by Kendal's Point. The 
bay is well defended by forts. The 
town of Oiſtins ſtands on this bay. 

OLÞ CarE FRaNnCoils forms the N. 
point of Ecofloiſe or Coſbeck Bay, on 
the N. E. part of the ifland of St. Po- 
mingo. All the French ſhips-coming 
from Europe or the Windward Iflands, 
and bound to the north or welt part of 
St. Domingo Iſland, are obliged to come 
in ſight of the Cape Samana, (near 27 
leagues ſouth-eaſt by eaſt of this cape) 
or at leaſt of Old Cape Francois, on ac- 
count of the dangers of ſhoals to the eaſt. 
It is about 5 Jeagues ealt of Cape de la 
Roche. N. lat. 19. 40. 30. W. long. 
from Paris 72. 22. | 
 _ Otp Forr Bay is ſituated at the 

ſouth end of the iſland of St. Lucia, in 
the Weſt-Indies, having ot. Mary's 
Iſland and Bay to the calt. 

OLD FokT Hands, in Eſquimaux 
Bay, on the coaſt of Labrador, in N. 
America. N. lat. 51. 24. W. long. 57. 
48 | 
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Orp Harbour, on the ſouth coaſt of 
the iſland of Jamaica in the Weſt-In- 
dies, is to the weſtward of Port Royal. 
There are a number of ſhouls and iſlands 
in the entrance to it. Under ſome of them 
there is ſafe riding, in from 6 to 8 fathoms. 

Olo Man's Creek, in New. Jerſey, 
empties into Delaware river, about 4 
miles below Penn's Neck, and ſeparates 
the counties of Salem and Glouceſter. 

 OLy Men's Port lies northward of 
Lima river in Peru, 8 or 9 miles N. of 
Cadavayllo river. 

OLD Roap, a town and harbour in 
the iſland of Antigua, in the W. Indies. 

OLD Roan Bay, on the S. W. coaſt 
of the illand of St. Chriſtopher's, in the 
Weſt-Indies, between Church Gut W. 
and Bloody Point E. There is from 5 
to 15 fathoms near the ſhore, and the 
lealt towards the fort. 

OLD Roap Town, on this bay, lies 
between Eaſt and Black rivers, and is 
a port of entry. | 

OLD Tow, or Frank's Old Town, 
on Juniatta river. See Frank/lows. 


OLD Town, in the State of New- 
York, is ſituated on Staten-Ifland, 3 
miles S. W. of Newtown, and 12 ſouth- 
welterly of New-York city. 


- _OLp-Town, a ſmall poſt-town of 
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Maryland, fituated in Alleghany co. in 
lat. 39. 30. on the N. bank of Patow- 
mac river, and W. ſide of Saw Mill 
Run; 24 miles S. E. of Cumberland, 
142 W. by N. of Baltimore, and 213 
from Philadelphia. | * 

OLD Tow, in N. Carolina, near 
Brunſwick. | 

OLD TownN, a {ſmall town of Geor- 
gia, lying on the Ogeechee river, 8 5 
miles N. W. by W. of Savannah. 

OLEOUT, a imall creek, which emp- 
ties into the eaſt branch of Suſquehan- 
nah, 5 miles N. E. of the mouth of 
Unadilla river. | 

OLINDA, the chief town of the cap- 
tainſhip of Pernambuco, in Brazil, 8. 
America. It is ſometimes called Per- 
nambuco, and has a good harbour ſitu- 
ated north of Cape St. Auguſtine, and 
ſouth of Paraibo. It was taken by the 
Dutch in 1630, but was retaken by the 
Portugueie. S. lat. 8. 13. W. long. 
35+ 5» 

OLLEROS, Point, on the coaſt of Pe- 
ru, is 6 leagues S. E. of Quemada Mor- 
ro, or Headland, and as far N. N. W. 
of Porto Cavallo. It is little frequent- 
ed on account of want of trade, al- 


though it is a good harbour in caſe of 


ſqualls from the mountains, or of ſtrong 
currents ſetting down from the ſea, 
OMacuas, a tribe of Indians inhabi- 
ting the. banks of the river Amazon, 
and converted to Chriſtianity in the 
year 1686, by father Fritz, a Spaniſh 
miſſionary. They flat the hind and 
tore part of the heads of their children, 
which gives them a monſtrous appear- 
ance. They make a jeſt of other na- 
tions, calling them calabaſh heads. 
OMARA, a river on the coaſt of Bra- 
zil, whoſe mouth is in lat. 5. o. S. and 
long. 36. o. W. See Cape Rocque. 
OMasvuos, a juriſdiction in the dio- 
ceſs of La Paz, in Peru. It begins al- 
moſt at the gates of the city of La Paz, 


and extends 20 leagues, being bounded 


on the weſt by the famous lake of Titi 
Caca. The air of this juriſdiction is 
ſomewhat cold, ſo that it produces little 
grain; but has numerous flocks of cat- 
tle fed in its paſtures ; there is beſides, 
a very advantageous trade carried on in 
another juriſdiction by the Indians li- 
ving on the borders of the lake, who are 
remarkably induſtrious in improving 
that advantage. 

Ou R, a corrupt name for The Mia- 
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mi of the Lake ; which foe, The Mi- 


ami towns on its banks are called the 
Omee towns, or Au-Mi, by the French 
Americans, as a contraction of Au 
iam. 

OMEE-Town, one of the Miami 
towns, ſituated on a pleaſant point form- 
ed by the junction of the rivers Miami 
and St. Joſeph. This town ſtood on 


the E. bank of the latter, oppoſite the 


mouth of St. Mary's river, and was de- 
ſtroyed in Gen, Harmar's expedition, 
in 1790. 8 

Ou OA, a ſmall fortified town in the 
Spaniſh Main, at the bottom of the bay 
of Honduras, on the S. fide, and is with- 


in a gulf tothe eaſtward of Dolce Gulf, 


into which the river of its name comes 
in from the ſouthward. Tt has a good 
harbour which is open to the N. W. in 
which ſhips of any burden may ride in 
perfect ſafety, The Britiſh admiral, 
Parker, in conjunction with the people 
of Honduras, reduced the ſtrong fort, 
which is fituated on the E. fide of the 
river, in 1779. The ſpoil was immenſe, 
being valued at 3 millions of dollars. 
The Spaniards in vain offered 300, ooo 
dollars as a ranſom for 2 50 quintals of 
quickſilver; a commodity indiſpenſably 
neceſſary in working their gold and 
filver mines. | 
 OMPOMPANOOSUCK, a ſhort, fu- 
rious river of Vermont, which empties 
into the Connecticut at Norwich, oppo- 
ſite to Dartmouth College, Its courſe 
is S. E. its breadth not more than 40 
or 50 yards. | | 

ONDA. See Vincent de la Pages. 

Ox ATIAvo, or Oreatoyo, an ifland 
in the S. Pacific Ocean. 8, lat, 3. 58. 
W. long. 138. 51. 

ONEEHOW, one of the Sandwich 
iſlands, in the N, Pacific Ocean, called 
allo Neeheebeow, about 5 or 6 leagues 
to the weſtward of Atooi. There is 
anchorage all along the coaft of the 

It produces plenty of yams, 
and a ſweet root called tee, N. lat. 21. 
' $0. W. long. 160, 15. 


ONEIDA, one of the Six Nations of 


Indians, containing 628 fouls, who in- 
habit the country S. of Oneida Lake, 
called the Oneida Reſervation, Their 
principal village, Kahnonwolohale, is 
about 20 miles 8. W, of Whiteſtown. 
Theſe Indians for a number of years 
_ paſt, have been under the paſtoral care 
vf the Reverend Mr, Kirkland, who 


| northern point of that cxtelve 
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with the Reverend Mr. Sarjeant, have 
been chiefly ſupported in their miſſion, 
by the ſociety eſtabliſhed in Scotland 
for promoting Chriſtian knowledge, 
This nation receive an annuity from the 


State of New- York of 35 52 dollars for : 


lands purchaſed of them in 1795, and 
an annuity of about 628 dollars from 
the United States. With theſe annui. 
ties, (which operate as a diſcourage. 
ment to induſtry) together with the 
corn; beans and potatoes raiſed hy the 
ſquaws, and the fiſh and game, caught 
by the men, afford them a barely toler- 
able ſubſiſtence. They are a proud na- 
tion, and affect to defviſe their neigh- 
bours, the Stockbridge and Brotherton 
Indians, for their attention to agricul- 
ture; but they already begin to feel their 
dependence on them, and are under a 
neceſſity of purchaſing proviſions of 
them. The nation is divided into three 
trihes, or clans, by the names of the 
Wolf, the Bear, and the Turtle, They 
have their name from their Pagan Deity, 


which ſome few of the nation ſtill wor- 
thip, and which is nothing more than a 


mithapen, rude, cylindrical fone, of 
about 120 pounds weight, in their Jan- 
guage called Oneida, which ſignifics the 
Upright Stone Formerly this ſtone was 
placed in the crotch of a trce, and then 
the nation ſuppoled themſelves mvin- 
cible. Theſe Indians are all of mived 
blood; there has not been a pure Onci- 
da for ſeveral years paſt, | 

ONEipa Lake, is about 20 miles W. 
of Old Fort Stanwix, now called Rome, 
State of New-York, and is between 20 
and 3o miles long, and narrow. It 1s 
connected with Lake Ontario on the 
W. by Oſwego river, and with Fort 
Stanwix by Wood Creck. 

ONEMAck Point is the ſouth welt 
point of the continent of N. America, 
on the N. W. coalt, and the ſouth limit 
of Briſtol Bay. It is 82 Jeagues 8. 8. 
W. of Cape Newenham, or the north 
point of that extenſive bay; and in lat. 
54+ 30. north, and long, 163. 30. W. 

O-MiMamov, a harbour on the 8. 
E. coaſt of Ulietea, one of the Society 
Iſlands, in the S. Pacific Ocean. It is 
north-eaſt of Ohetuna Harbour, on the 
ſame coaſt. . 3 

ON10N, Cape, on the ſouth- weſt ſide 
of Newfoundland Iſland, is about four 
leagues weſt of Quirpon Ifland, or ite 
ifland. 
Ox, 
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ONn10N River, in the State of Ver- 


mont, formerly called French River, 
and by the Indians Winooſki, rites in 
Cabot, about 14 miles to the welt of 
Connecticut river, and is navigable for 
{mall veſſels 5 miles from its mouth, in 
Lake Champlain, between the towns of 
Burlington and Colcheſter z and for 
boats between its ſeveral falls. It is one 
of the fineſt ſtreams in Vermont, and 
runs through a molt tertile country, the 
produce of which for ſeveral miles on 
each fide of the river, is brought down 
to the lake at Burlington. It is from 
20 to 30 rods wide, 40 miles from its 
mouth, and its deſcent in that diſtance 
is 172 feet, which is about 4 feet to the 
mile. Between Burlington and Colchel- 
ter this river has worn through a ſolid 
rock of lime-ſtone, which in ſome time 
of remote antiquity muſt have formed 
at this place a prodigious cataract, 
The chaſm is between 70 and 80 feet 
in depth at low water, and in one place 
70 feet from rock to rock, where a 
wooden bridge is thrown acroſs, At 
Bolton there is a chalm of the ſame 
kind, but ſomewhat wider, and the rock 
is at lealt 130 feet in height. From one 
ſule ſeveral rocks have fallen acroſs the 
river, in ſuch a manner as to form a 
natural bridge at how water, but in a 
ſituation to he an object of curiolity only. 
It was along this river that the Indians 
formerly travelled from Canada, when 
they made their attacks on the frontier 
{ttlements on Connecticut river. 

ONO N DAGO Ca/t/e, on the Onondago 
Reſervation Lands in the State of Ne- 
York, is 25 miles ſouth-weſt of Oneida 
Caltle, 

ONONDAGO, or Salt Lake, in the 
State of New- York, is about 5 miles 
long and a mile broad, and ſends its wa- 
ters to Seneca river. The waters of the 
Salt ſprings here are capable of produc- 
ing immenſe quantities of falt. One 
perſon near the lake boiled down at the 
rate of 50 buſhels a week, in the year 
1792, which he fold for five ſhillings a 
buſhel ; but any quantity may be made, 
and at a leſs price, Theſe ſprings are 
in the State reſervation, and are a great 
benefit to the country, every part of 
which is fo united by lakes and rivers 
as torender the ſupply of this bulky and 
neceſſary article very ealy. "Vo 

ONGNDAGO, a river of New-York, 
which riſes in the Oneida Lake, aud 
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runs weſtwardly into Lake Ontario at 
Oſwego. It is boatable from its mouth 


to the head of the lake, 74 miles, except 


a fall which occaſions a portage of 20 
yards, thence batteaux go up to Wood- 
Creek almoſt to Fort Stanwix, 40 miles, 
whence there is a portage of a mile to 
Mohawk river. Toward the head of 
this river, ſalmon are caught in great 


numbers, 


ONONDAGO, a county of New-York 
State, conſiſting of military lands divid- 
ed into 11 town{hips, viz. Homer, Pom- 
pey, Manlius, Lyſander, Marcellus, 
U:yfles, Milton, Scipio, Aurelius, Ovid, 
and Romulus. Some of theſe compre- 


hend other towns, as will be noticed un- 


der their reſpective names. The coun- 
ty is bounded welterly by Ontario co. 
and northerly by Lake Ontario, the On- 
ondago river, and Oneida Lake. The 
county. courts are held in the village of 
Aurora, in the townſhip of Scipio. 
This county is admirably fituated for 
inland navigation, being interſected by 
the two navigable rivers Seneca and 
Olwego, having beſides 5 Jakes and a 
number of crecks. For an account of 
the reſerved lands, ſee Military Town- - 
/hips. There were 1323 of the inhabit- 
ants qualified to be electors in 1796, as 
appears by the State cenſus. 
ONONDAGO, formerly the chief town 
of the Six Nations, fituated in a very 
pleafant and fruitful country, and con- 


fiſted of five ſmall towns or villages, 


about 30 miles 8. W. of Whiteſtown. 
ONONDAGOES, a tribe of Indians 


who live near Onondago Lake. About 


20 years ſince they could furniſh 260 
warriors. In 1779 a regiment of men 
was ſent from Albany, by Gen. I. Clin- 
ton, who ſurpriſed the town of this tribe, 
took 33 priioners, killed r2 or 14, and 
returned without the Joſs of a man. A 


part of the Indians were then ravaging 


the American trontiers. This nation, 
which now conſiſts of 450 ſouls, receives 
annually from the State of New-York, 
2,000 dollars; and from the United 
States about 450 dollars. 

OdNsLow, a maritime county of Wil- 
mington diſtrict, N. Carolina, W. of 
Cape Lookout, It contains 5,387 in- 
habitants, including 1748 ſlaves. Chief 
town, Swanſborough. l 

ONSLOW, a townfhip of Nova- Scotia, 
Halifax co. at the head of the Batin of 


Minas, 35 miles N. E. of Windo: nd 


40 N. 
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46 N. by W. of Halifax. It was ſettled 


by emigrants from New-England, 
ONTARIO, one of that grand chain of 


lakes which divide the United States 


from Upper Canada. It is fituated he- 


tween lat. 43.15. and 44. N. and long. 


76. 30. and 80, W. Its form is nearly 
elliptical; its greateſt length is from 8. 
W. to N. E. and its circumference about 
foo miles. The diviſion line between 
the State of New-York and Canada, on 


the N. paſtes through this lake and leaves 


within the United States 2,390,000 


acres of the water of Lake Ontario, ac- 


cording to the calculation of Mr. Hutch- 


ins. It abounds with fiſh of an excel- 


lent flavour, among which are the Oſ- 
wego baſs, weighing 3 or 4 lbs. Its 


banks in many places are ſteep, and the 


fouthern ſhore is covered principally 
with beech trees, and the lands appear 


good, It communicates with Lake Erie 


by the river Niagara. It receives the 
waters of Geneſſce river from the S. 
and of Onondago, at Fort Oſwego, from 
the 8. E. by which it communicates 
through Oneida Lake, and Wood Creek, 
with the Mohawk river. On the N.E. 
the lake diſcharges itſelf into the river 
Cataraqui, (which at Montreal takes the 
name of St. Lawrence) into the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is affertzd that thule lakes 
fill once in ſeven years; but the fact is 
doubted, The iflands are all at the 
eaſtern end, the chief of which are Wolf, 
Amherſt, Gage, and Howe Iflands. 
ONTARIO, a large, fertile county of 
New York, comprehending the Geneſ- 
lee country, and bounded N. by the 
lake of its name. It is well witercd by 
Geneſtee river, its tributaries, and a 
number of ſmall lakes. Here are 8 
townſhips, viz. Geneflee, Erwine, Jeru- 
filem, Williamſburg, Toulon, Seneca, 


Bloomfield, and Canadaqua, or Kanan- : 


daigua, which is the laſt chief town, ſitu- 
ated at the N. W. corner of Canandarqua 
Lake, 15 miles W. of Geneva, and 30 
N. E. of Williamſburg. This county 
was taken from Montgomery in 1789, 
and in 1790 contained 1075 inhabi- 
tants, including 11 flaves. Such has 
been the emigration te this county, 
that there were, in 1796, 1258 of the 
inhabitants who were qualified to be 
electors. 

Ox ZAR, a cape or point on the north 
coaſt of Brazil, oppoſite to cape St. 
Lawrence, farming together the points 


— 
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of Laguariba river; the latter eape be. 
ing on the weſt ſide of the river. The 
river is 10 leagues S. E. by E. of Bohia 
Baxa. | | | 

OONALASHKA, one of the iſlands of 
the northern Archipelago, on the N. 
W. coaſt of America, the natives of 
which have the appearance of being a 
very peaccable people, being much po- 
liſhed. by the Ruſſians, who alſo keep 
them in ſubjection. There is a chan- 
nel between this and the land to the 
north, about a mile broad, in which are 
ſoundings from 40 to 27 fathoms. N. 
lat. 5 3. 55. W. long. 166. 31. 

OPECKON Creek, in Virginia, a ſouth. 
weſt water of P:.towmac river, 

OypPs, a village in Northampton co. 
Pennſylvania, 6 miles ſouth-eaſt of Beth- 
lehem, and about 7 north by eaſt ot 
Quaker's Town. | 

OR, Cape d', in Nova- Scotia, is ſitu- 
ated on the north ſide of the Baſin of Mi- 
nas. Some ſmall pieces of copper have 
been found here. 

ORA Cabeca Bay, on the north ſide 
of the iſland of Jamaica, in the W. In. 
dies, has a ſtrong fort on the eaſt ſide, 
and Salt Gut weſterly; at both thete 
places is good anchorage tor large vel- 
ſels. 8 | 

ORANALY, or Ranai, one of the Sand- 
wich Iflands in the N. Pacific Ocean, g 
miles from Mowee and Morotoi. The 
ſouth point is in lat, 20. 46. north, and 
long. 156. 52. welt. 

ORANG'S Key, one of the Bahama 
iſlunds, in the W. Indies. N. lat. 24. 
28. welt long. 79. 37. 

O RAGE, a bay on the north-eaſt 
coaſt of the ifland of Jamaica, E. N. E. 
of the high mountain, a little within 
land, under which is Crawford's- Town, 
Allo a bay at the north-weit end of the 
ſame iſland, between Green-Iland N. 
and North Negril harbour S. or S. W. 

Ok Ax, a cape, the eaſt point of 
Oyapok river, S. E. of Cayenne Iſland. 
N. lat. 4. 20. W. long. 50. 50. 

ORANGE Key, or Cay, a ſmall ifland 
in Orange bay, at the north-weſt end ot 
the iſland cf Jamaica. 

ORANGE, a county of Vermont, which 
in 1790, contained 10,529 inhabitants. 
Since that time ſeveral other counties 
have been erected out of it. It is bound- 
ed weſt by part of Addiſon and Chit- 
tenden counties, and eaſt by Connccti- 


cut river. It now contains-29 . 
N e 
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The county town, Newbury, and the | ORANGE, called alſo Orangedale, a 
townſhips ſouth of it, viz. Bradford, | town in Eſſex co. New- Jerſey, contain- 
Fairlee and Thetford front Connecticut ing about 80 houſes, a Preſbyterian 
river, It is high land, and fends nu- | church, and a flouriſhing academy, and 
merous ſtreams in oppoſite directions, lies north-welt of Newark, adjoining. 
both to Connecticut river and to Lake ORANGE, a co. of Hillſborough diſ- 
Champlain. - trict, North- Carolina; bounded north 
ORaNGE, a townſhip on the north | by Caſwell co. and ſouth by Chatham. 
Ine of the above county, in the north- | The rivers Haw and Enoe in this coun- 
eaſt corner of which is Knox's Moun- | ty have rich lands on their borders. It 
tain. contains 12,216 inhabitants, of whom 
ORANGE, formerly Cardigan, a tovin- | 2060 are ſlaves, Chief town, Hillſbo- 
ſhip in Grafton co. New-Hampſhire, rough. | 
which gives riſe to an ealt branch of | ORANGE, a county of S. Carolina, 
Malcomy river. It was incorperated | in Orangeburg diltrict. * 
in 1796; com ains 131 inhabitants; and ORANGE, a county ot Virginia, bound- 
is 20 miles eaſt of Dartmouth College. | ed north by Culpepper, and ſouth by 
ORANGE, a townſhip of Maſſachu- | Albemarle. It contains 9921 inhabi- 
ſetts, ſituated on the eaſt line of Hamp- | tants, including 442 1 flaves. The court- 
ſhire co. on Miller's river, 94 miles N. | houſe is ſituated 20 miles from Culpep- 
W. by W. of Bolton. It was incorpo- | per court-houle, 30 from Charlotteville, 
rated in 1783, and contains 784 inhabi- and 273 from Philadelphia. 
tants. |  ORANGEBURG, aditirit of S. Caro- 
ORANGE, a mountainous and hilly lina, bounded ſouth-weſt by Savannah 
county of New-York, which contains | river; eaſt by the river Santee, and 
all that part of the State bounded ſouth- | north-eaſt by the Congaree, which di- 
erly by the State of New-Jerley, weſt- | vide it from Camden diſtrict; ſouth by 
erly by the State of Pennſylvania, eaſt- | Beaufort, and fouth-eatt by Charleſton 
erly by the middle of Hudſon's river, | diftrict. It contains 18,513 inhabi- 
and northerly by an eaſt and weſt line | tants ; of whom 5931 are flaves. Sends 
from the middle of Murderer's Creek. | to the State legitlature 10 repreſenta- 
| It is divided into 8 townſhips, of which | tives and 3 ſenators; and with the diſ- 
Goſhen is the chief, and contains 18,492 | trict of Beaufort, one member to Con- 
inhabitants, of whom 2098 are elect- | greſs. It is divided into 4 counties, 
ors, and 966 flaves, In this county | viz. Lewiſburg, Orange, Lexington and 
are railed large quantities of excellent | Winton. | 
butter, which is collected at Newburgh ORANGEBURGH, a poſt-town of S. 
and New- W eindſor, and thence tranſ- Carolina, and capital of the above diſ- 
ported to New-York. On the N. fide trict, is on the E. fide of the N. branch 
of the mountains in this county, is a [of Ediſto river. It has a court- houſe, 
very valuable tract called the Drowned | gaol, and about 50 houſes; diftant 77 
Lands, containing about 40 or 50,c00 | miles N. N. W. of Charleftown, 36 ſouth- 
acres. The waters which deſcend from | erly of Columbia, and 721 from Phila- 
the ſurrounding hills, being but flowly | delphia. 
Gichurged by the river iſſuing from it, | ORANGETOWN, or Greenland, a plan- 
cover theſe vaſt meadows every winter, | tation in Cumberland co. Maine, N. W. 
and render them extremely fertile; but Pot Waterford. One branch of Songo 
they expole the inhabitants of the vi- | river riſes in the northern part of this 
cinity to intermittents. Wallkill river, | plantation, within about 3 miles of 
which paſſes through this tract and | Amariſcoggin river, where there is a 
empties into Hudſon river, is, in the | pond, 2 miles long, called Songo Pond, 
ſpring, ſtored with very large eels in | from thence the fiream runs ſouthward, 
great plenty, The bottom of this river | It is very difficult to effect roads through 
is a broken rock; and it is ſuppoſed that | this mountainous country; ſome of the 
for zool. the channel might be deep- | mountains affording precipices 200 feet 
ened ſo as to drain off the waters, and | perpendicular. The ſides of the moun- 
thereby.redeem from the floods a large | tains and vallies are fertile, produce good 
tract of rich land, for graſs, hemp and | crops, and in ſome inſtances afford wild 
Indian corn, ONS Ionions which reſemble thoſe that are 
| cultivated 
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_ cultivated. Winter rye, which is the 


chief produce, has amounted to 20 buſh- 
els an acre. The country in the neigh- 
bourhood formerly abounded with va- 
riety of game, viz. mooſe, deer, bears, 
beaver, raccoon, ſable, &c. but ſince 
it has been inhabited, game has become 
fcarcez deer are extirpated from the 
vicinity; ſome mooſe remain among 
the mountains, and a few beaver, that 
are too {agacious to be taken by the 


moſt crafty hunter, Since the deer 


have been deſtroyed, the wolves have 
wholly left this part of the conntry. 


ORANGETOWN, in Orange co, New- 


York, is ſituated on the weſt ſide of the 
Tappan Sea, oppoſite Philipſburgh, and 
about 27 miles north of New-York city. 
The townſhip is bounded eaſterly by 
Hudſon's river, and ſoutherly by the 
State of New Jerſey. It contains 1175 
inhabitants; of whom 162 are electors, 
ar! 203 are flaves. 

ORANGETOWN, in Waſhington co. 
Maine, is 19 miles diſtant from Ma- 
chias. 8 

ORCHILLA, one of the Leeward 


Hands in the Weſt-Indies, fituated near 


the coaſt of Terra Firma, S. America 
between the iflands of Tortuga and Ro- 
ca, 15 or 16 leagues north-weſt of the 


tormer, and 6 or 7 E. and E. by N. of 


the latter. It is about 8 leagues long. 
On the S. and S. W. fide, the ſtrand is 


ttcep and bold, ſo that a ſhip may lay 
ber broad fide cloſe to the ſhore; hut 


the north ſide is foul and rocky. Here 
1s no good water, nor indeed any thing 
elſe but ſhelter from northerly winds, 


and goat's fleſh. It is divided into fe- 


veral ſmall iſlands, ſeparated from each 
other by ſhallow canais. N. lat. 11. 52. 
WQ. long. 65. 15. | 

Okcos, a lake of Peru, 

OrDADO Rock, near the coaſt of Peru, 
15 4 miles fouth by eaſt of Port Callao. 
Near it are ſome fmaller ones, and 
round them from ꝗ to 16 fathoms water. 

OREAHOU, or Oreehou, a ſmall ele- 


vated ifland, cloſe to the north fide of 


Onecheow, one of the Sandwich Iflands ; 
with which it is connected by a reef 


of coral rocks. It contains about 4000 


inhabitants. N. lat. 22. 2. W. long. 
160. 8. e 

OREGAN River. See River of the 
Weſt. | | 
Ox op, a townſhip in Grafton co. 


New-Hampſhire, ſituated on the eaſt 
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| hank of Connecticut river, about 11 


miles north of Hanover, and oppoſite 
to Fairlee in Vermont, 395 miles N. N. 
E. of Philadelphia. It was incorporat- 
ed in 1761, and contains 540 inhahi- 
tants. The ſoap- rock, which has the 
property of fuller's earth in cleanſ- 
ing cloth, is found here; alſo allum 
ore, free-ſtone fit for building, and 
a grey-ſtone, in great demand for mill- 
ſtones, reckoned equal in quality to the 
imported burr. ſtones. 
ORFORD, Cape, the north-weſtern. 
moſt point of the large iſland to the 


Falkland's Iflands, in the. S. Atlantic 
Ocean, and ſouth-eafl of Cape Percival. 
ORINOKO, See Oronoko River. 
ORLEANSs, the middle of the three 
northern counties of Vermont. A. part 
of Lake Memphremagog projects into 


It contains 23 townſhips. It is very 
high land, and ſends its waters in almoſt 
every direction of the compaſs. Clyde, 
Barton and Black rivers empty into 
Lake Memphremagog ; the waters of 
many branches of Miſſiſcoui, La Moelle, 
and Onion rivers, rifing here, fall inta 
Lake Champlain; thoſe of Mulhegan 
and Paſumpſick empty into Connecticut 
river, 

ORLEANS, a townſhip in the co. of 
Barnſtable, Maſſ:chuletts, taken from 
the ſoutherly part of Eaſtnam, and in- 
corporated 1797. 

ORLEANS, Ile of, is ſituated in the 
river St. Lawrence, a ſmall diſtance 
below Quebec, and is remarkable tot 
the richneſs of its foil. It lies in the 
middle of the river, the channel is upon 
the S. fide of the iſtand, the N. fide not 
having depth of water at full tide, even 


iſland is called Point Orleans. The 
coaſt is rocky for a mile and a half 
within the S. channel, where there is a 
careening place for merchant ſhips. 
Round Point Levi, and along the 8. E. 


the middle of the baſon is entirely free. 
ORLEANS, New. See Nea. Orleans. 
ORLEANS, Old Fort, is ſituated on 
the W. bank of a bend of Miſſouri riv- 
er, in Louiſiana, a confiderable diſtance 
from its mouth. | | 
ORODADa PENA, on the coaſt of 
Peru, is two leagues due north of Lobos 


de Payta, and 2 ſouth by welt of Payta. 


ORoOMco'10, 


weſtward of Falkland's Sound in the. 


the nortkern part of it from Canada. 


for ſhallops. The S. W. end of the 


fide of the river, the ſhore is rocky, but 
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- OKOMCOTO, a river of New-Brunſ- 
wick, which empties into St. John's 
river. By this paſſage the Indians 
have a communication with Paſſama- 
quoddy Bay. 

ORONDOCKS, an Indian tribe who 
live near Trois Rivieres, and could fur- 
niſh 100 warriors about 20 years ago. 

ORONOKO, or Oroncque, one of the 
largeſt rivers of $. America, and is re- 
markable for its riſing and falling once 
for it gradually riſes dnr- 
ing the fpace of 5 months, and then 
remains one month ſtationary, after 
which it falls for 5 months, and in that 
{tate continues for one month alſo, 
Theſe alternate changes are regular, 
and even invariable. Perhaps the riſing 
of the waters of the river, may depend 
on the rains which conſtantly fall in the 
mountains of the Andes, (where the 
river has its ſource) every year about 
the month of April; and though the 
height of the flood depends much upon 
the breadth or extent of the bed of the 


river, yet in one part where it is nar- 
roweſt, it riſes to the aſtoniſhing height 


of 120 feet. The mouth of the river is 
S. by E. of the Gulf of Paria, in lat. 8. 
30. N. and long. 59. 50. W. and oppo- 
fite to the Iſtand ot Trinidad. It is large 
and navigable, and has many good towns 
on its banks, that are chiefly inhabited 
by the Spaniſh, and is joined alſo on the 
E. fide by the Lake Caſipa. There 
are two other iflands at its mouth, the 
entrance to which is alſo ſomewhat dan- 
gerous, as there is frequently a dreadful] 
conflict between the tide of the ocean 


and the current of the river, that muſt; 


tor the reaſons aſſigned, ſometimes run 
very rapidly. It is ſaid the river, in- 
cluding its windings, takes a courſe of 
1380 miles, and preſerves the freſhneſs 
ef its waters twelve leagues from the 
mouth of that vaſt and deep channel, 
within which it was confined. It navy 
be conſidered, however, as having many 


' mouths, which are formed by the 


lands that lie before its opening tc- 
wards the ocean; yet there are only two 
that are conſidered as of any uſe for the 
purpoſes of navigation, Theſe are 
the channels of Sabarimæ and Corobana, 
otherwiſe called Caribbiana. The lat. 
ter lies in a S. by W. direction, and 
is alſo divided into two diſtin& chan- 
n-ls that afterwards meet again at the 
land of Trinidad in the mouth of the 


—— 
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empties into the river Guapay. 
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Grand river. But pilots pretend to 
ſay, that the mouth of this great river 
begins from the river Amugora, reach- 
ing from thence to the river Sabarima, 
and from thence about to the river Ca- 
ribbiana; and ſome accounts ſtate its 
mouths to be 40 in number, as if it were 
a collection of many rivers, all uniting 
at the mouth of the great river, and aſ- 
fiſting to convey the main ſtream of that 


river into the occan. The wett paſſage 


or channel of the river Oronoko, called 
by the Spaniards the Gulf of Paria, lies 
between Cape Salinas on the main and 


the north-weſt point of the iſland of 


Trinidad. It contains ſeveral iflands, 
which divide the ſtream of the river in- 
to ſeveral branches, particularly the 
Great Boco, or mouth, which is the 
eaſternmoſt, being about gun ſhot wide, 
but having no ſoundings, with 300 fa- 


thoms, and the Little Boco, or Mouth, 


which is the wefternmoft, being almoſt 


as wide as the other, and having ground 
at from 50 to 60 fathoms. At New Cape 
Araya, on the northward ſide of the 


mouth of this river, are ſalt pits, which 
yield the fineſt ſalt in the world. In 
ſome maps, the head -waters are called 
Inirchia. 

ORONOKo, L:itile, See Mocomoco. 

OxorEsa, a town in the juriſdiction 
of La Plata, 8. America; ſituated 60 
miles N. W. of that city, in the valley 
of Cochabamba, on a ſmall rivulet which 
It has 
a conſiderable trade in corn and fruits. 

OROPESA, a town of S. America, in 
Peru, ſeated at the foot of the moun- 
tains, 750 miles from Lima, and 150 N. 
E. of Potoſi. S. lat. 18, W. long 63. 
30. 

ORPHAN's Bank, a fiſhing bank of 
the S. E. point of Chaleur's Bay, on 


the N. E. coaſt of New- Brunſwick, in 


N. America. On it is from 75 to 30 
fathoms water, 

OrPHaN's Hand, a ſettlement be- 
longing to Hancock co. Diſtrict of 


Maine, having 124 inhabitants. 


ORRINGTON, a plantation in Han- 
cock co. Diſtrict of Maine, having 477 
inhabitants. It lies on the eaſt fide of 
Penobicot river, 16 miles above Buckſ- 
town, and 255 N. N. E. of Boſton. 

ORUa, Orubo, or Aruba, the moſt 
weſterly of the Caribbee iflands in the 
Weſt Indies, called by the Spaniards 
Las Iſlas de Sottovento. It is on the 
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coaſt of the State of Georgia. 
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coaſt of the Spaniſh Main. N. lat. 12. 
3. W. long. 69. 3. 


On uRoO, a juriſdiction in the arch- 


biſhopric of La Plata. Its capital is 
San Phelipe de Auſtria de Oruro, 30 
leagues from the city of La Plata. 
ORWEL, a townſhip of Vermont, the 
north-weſternmoſt in Rutland co. and 
ſituated on the eaſt ſide of Lake Cham- 
plain. It contains 778 inhabitants. 


Mount Independence ſtands in this 


townſhip oppoſite Ticonderoga, in the 
State of New-York. Near Mount In- 
dependence is a chalybeate ſpring. 
OsaEs, an Indian nation who in- 
habit ſouth of the Miſſouri, and can fur- 
niſh 400 warriors. | 
 OsaGts, a river of Louiſiana, which 
runs eaſtward to the Miſſouri. 
OsNABURG, a ſmall iſland in the S. 
Pacific Ocean, having the appearance 


of the roof of a houſe. It is about 4 


leagues in circuit; is high land; full of 
cocoa-trees; has no anchoring place, 
and ſcarcely affords landing for a boat. 
It was diſcovered by Capt. Wallis, and 
is called Maitea by the natives. S. lat. 
17. 52. W. long. 148. 6. | 
OSNABURG, another ifland in the ſam 
ſea, diſcovered by Capt. Carteret, S. 
lat. 22. W. long. 141. 34. 
OSNABURG Houſe, a ſettlement of the 
Hudſon's Bay Company, in N. America 
fituated at the N. E. corner of Lake St. 


Joſeph, 120 miles W. by S. of Glouceſ- 


ter Houſe. N. lat. 51. W. long. 90. 15. 

Osok No, an inland town of the king- 
dom of Chili, ſituated on the N. bank 
of the river Buena; 42 miles E. of the 
ſea - coaſt, and 45 8. E. of Baldivia. The 
adjacent country is far from being fruit- 
ful, but very rich in gold mines, which 
renders the place very populous. S. lat. 
40. 30. W. long. 71. 50. 

OssABAW Sound and Iland, on the 
The 
ſound opens between Waſſaw Ifland 
on the N. and Oſſabaw TIfland on the 8. 


and leads into the river Ogeechee. 


OssIPEE, or Oſaty, a townſhip, 
mountain, and pond, in New-Hamp- 


ſhire, in Strafford co. near the E. line 
of the State. 
rated in 178 5, and has 139 inhabitants. 
The lake lies N. E. of Winnipiſeogee 


The town was incorpo- 


Lake, between which and Oſſipee Lake 
is Ofipee Mountain, deſcribed in the 
account of New-Hampſhire. Its waters 
run E. and, joined by South river, form 
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Great Ofipee River, which empties into 
Saco river, near the diviſion line be- 
tween York and Cumberland counties, 
in Maine, between Limerick and Gor. 
ham. | 
OSSNOBIAN, or Aſeneboyne Indians, 
a tribe found about the ſource of Oſſno- 
bian or Aſſeneboyne river, far W. of 
Lake Superior. They are ſaid by the 
Moravian miſſionaries to live wholly on 
animal food, or at leaſt to confine them- 
ſelves to the ſpontaneous productions 
of nature; giving thoſe who dig the 
ground, the appellation of fawes. Bread 


1s unknown to them. A traveller, who 


lived ſome months in their country, of- 


fered to ſome a few remnants of bread, 


which they chewed and {pit out again, 
calling it rotten wood. Theſe Indians, 
as well as thoſe numerous nations who 
inhabit the country from Lake Superior, 
towards the Shining Mountains, are 
great admirers of the beſt hunting- 
horſes, in which the country abounds, 
The horſes prepared by them for hunt- 
ers, have large holes cut above their na- 
tural noſtrils, which they ſay makes 
them longer winded than others not thus 
prepared. The Offnobians have no 
permanent place of abode, but live 
wholly in tents, made of buffaloe and 
other hides, with which they travel 
from one place to another, like the 
Arabs ; and as ſoon as the food tor their 
horſes is expended, they remove, and 
pitch their tents in another fertile ſpot ; 
and ſo on continually, ſcarcely ever re- 
turning tothe ſame ſpots again. 

OsTICo, a ſmall lake in Onondago 
co. New-York, partly in the S. E. cor- 
ner of Marcellus, and N. W. corner of 
the townſhip of Tully. 
waters from the N. end, which is eight 


miles S. weſterly of Onondago Caſtle, 


by a ſtream 16 miles long, to Salt 
Lakes -- | 
OSTINES, or Charleſtown, a conſider- 
able town in the iſland of Barbadoes. 
OSWEGATCHIE River and Lake, in 
Herkemer co. New-York. The river 
empties into the river St. Lawrence, or 
Cataraqui, Ofwegatchie Lake is about 
19 miles long. from S. W. to N. E. and 
7 broad, and ſends its waters north- eaſt- 
ward into the river of its name. It is 
about 10 miles S. E. of The Thoutand 
Lakes, near the entrance into Lake 
Ontario. There is a fort of the fame. 


name ſituated on the Cataraqui river, 
| : 58 miles 


It ſends its 
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$$ miles N. E. of Kingſton, on Lake 


Ontario. 5 ER 
OSWEGATCHIES, an Indian tribe 


reſiding at Swagatchey, on the river St. 


Lawrence, in Canada. They could 
furniſh about 100 warriors, 20 years 
ſince. 


Os w co, a navigable river of New- 
Vork, which conveys the waters of 
Oneida and a number of ſmall lakes, 
into Lake Ontario. It is more com- 
monly called Ozondago; which lee. 
OsWEGO, a fortreſs fituated on the 
E fide of the mouth of the above river, 
and ſouth-eaſtern fide of Lake Ontario, 
in lat. 43. 18. N. and long. 76. 30. W. 
It was taken by the Britiſh from the 
French in 1756, and confirmed to them 
by the peace of 1763. It was delivered 
up to the United States, July 14, 1796. 
It is about 150 or 160 miles E. by N. 
of Niagara. | 
OTABALO, a juriſdiction of the pro- 


vince of Quito, joined on the ſouth to 


that of San Miguel de Ibarra. The 
lands are laid out in plantations, and 
produce great quantities of ſugar. The 
Indians in the villages, as alfo thoſe 
who are independent, manufacture great 
varicty of cottons, viz. carpets, pavil- 


ions for beds, quilts in damaſk work, | 


wholly of cotton, either white, blue, or 
variegated with different colours; all 
which are highly valued, both in the 
province of Quito and Peru, where 
they are diſpoſed of to great advantage. 
The wheat and barley, here, is ſowed 
like Indian corn, in little holes, a foot 
diitant from each other, putting 5 or-6 
 eorns into each; and they generally 


' reap above an hundred fold. The coun- | 


try is remarkably fertile, and large 
quantities of cheeſe are made. 
OTABALO, the principal village of 
the above juriſdiction, is large and po- 
pulous, and ſaid to contain 18,000 or 
20,000 ſouls, Among them is 2 con- 
kderable number of Spaniards. | 
Oran, one of the Society Iſlands 
in the S. Pacific Ocean, whoſe north 
end is in lat. 16. 33. ſouth, and long. 
151. 20, weſt, It has 2 good harbours. 
See Ohamene and Oberurua. 
OTAHEITE, the Sagitaria of Quiros, 
who firſt diſcovered it in 1606, one of 
the Society Iſlands, in the South. Sea. 
It was firſt viſited by Capt. Wallis, in 
3767, and afterwards by Capt. Cook 


id other circumnavigators. It conſiſts 


— 
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of 2 peninſulas, which are connected by 


a low neck of land, about 2 miles over; 


the circumference of both peninſulas 


is ſomewhat more than 90 miles. The 
whole iſland is ſurrounded by a reef of 
coral rocks, within which the ſhore 
forms ſeveral excellent bays and har- 
bours, where there 1s room and depth 
of water for any number of the largeft 
ſhips. The face of the country, ex- 
cept that part of it which borders upon 
the ſea, is very uneven ; it riſes in ridges 
that run up into the middle of the iftand, 
and there torm mountains, that may 
be ſeen at the diſtance of 60 miles. 
Between theſe ridges and the ſea is a 
border of low land, extending along all 
the coaſt, except in a few places, where 
the ridges riſe directly from the ſea. 
This border 1s of different breadths, but 
no where more than a mile and a half. 
There are ſeveral rivers much larger 
than could be expected from the extent 
of the iſland ; among the rocks through 
which theſe precipitate their waters 
from the mountains, not the leaſt ap- 
pearance of minerals is to be found. 
The ſtones ſhew evident tokens of hav- 
ing been burnt. Traces of fire are alſo 
munifeſt in the very clay upon the hills. 
It may therefore not unreatonably be 
ſuppoſed, that this and the neighbour- 
ing iſlands are either ſhattered remains 


of a continent, which were left behind 


when the reft was ſunk by the explo- 
ſion of a ſubterraneous fre, or have been 
torn from rocks under the bed of the 
lea, by the ſame cauſe, and thrown up 
in heaps to an height which the waters 
never reach, The ſoil, except upon 
the very tops of the ridges, is extremely 
rich and fertile, watered by a great 
number of rivulets of excellent water, 
and covered with fruit trees of various 
kinds, ſome of which are of a ſtately 
growth and thick foliage, ſo as to form 
one continued wood; even the tops of 
the ridges, though in general bare and 
burnt up by the tun, are in tome parts 
not without: their produce. The low 
lands between the foot of the ridges 
and the ſea, and fome of the interjacent 
vallies, are the only parts of the iſland 
that are inhabited. Here indeed it is 
populous. The houſes do not form 


viliages or towns, but are ranged along 
the whole border, at the diſtance of 
about 50 yards from each other. When 
hogs, 
dogs 


che ifland was firlt diicovered, 
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dogs and poultry were the only tame 
animals ; ducks, pigeons, paroquets, 


with a few other birds and rats, the only 


wild animals. The breed of hogs has been 
eatly improved by ſome of a larger 
ind, that were left by the Spaniards in 


1774. Goats were firſt introduced by 


Capt. Cook in 1773; to theſe the Spa- 
niards have added ſome, and they are 
now in ſuch plenty, that every chief of 
any note as them. Cats were left b 

Capt. Cook, and European dogs of ſe- 
veral forts by the Spaniards. In 1777, 
the ſtock of new animals received the 
important addition of a turkey cock and 
hen; a peacock and hen; a gander and 
2 geeſe; a drake and 4 ducks; a horſe 
and mare; a bull and 3 cows. A bull 
and a ram had been alſo left by the 
Spaniards. Beaſts of prey, or noxious 
reptiles, there are none. The vegeta- 
ble productions are bread-fruit, cocoa- 
nuts, bannanas of 13 ſorts, and all ex- 
cellent ; plantains; a fruit reſembling 
an apple; ſweet potatoes, yams, and 
cocoas. The people exceed the mid- 
dle ſize of Europeans in ſtature. In 
their diſpoſitions, they are brave, open, 
and generous, without either ſuſpicion 
or treachery. Except a few traces of 


natural cunning, and ſome traits of dil. 


ſimulation, equally artleſs and inoffen- 
five, they poſſeſs the moſt perfect ſim- 
plicity of character. Their actions are 
guided by the immediate impulſe of the 
reigning paſſion. Their paſſions are 
the genuine effuſions of the heart, which 
they have never been taught to diſguiſe 
or repreſs, and are therefore depictured 
by the ſtrongeſt expreſſions of counte- 
nance and geſture. Their feelings are 
lively, but in no caſe permanent : they 


are affected by all the changes of the 


paſſing hour, and reflect the colour of 
the time, however frequently it may 
vary. Their vivacity is never diſturb- 
ed by anxiety or care, inſomuch, that 
when brought to the brink of the grave 
by diſeaſe, or when preparing to go to 


battle, their faces are unclouded by 


melancholy or ſerious reflection. Their 
language is ſoft and melodious; it 
abounds with vowels, and is eaſily pro- 
nounced. It is rich in beautiful and 
figurative expreſſions, and admits of 
that inverted arrangement of words, 
which diſtinguiſhes the ancient from 
moſt modern lauguages. It is fo copi- 
ous, that tor the bread-fruit alone they 
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have above twenty names. Add to this, 
that beſides the common dialect, they 
often expoſtulate in a kind of ſtanza or 
recitative, which is anſwered in the 
ſame manner. The 2 peninſulas form- 
erly made but one kingdom. Th-y 
are now divided into two, under the 
names of Opureanon or Otaheitenooc, 
and Tirabou; although Otoo, the ove. 
reign of the former, ſtill poſſeſſes a no- 
minal ſuperiority over the latter, and is 
ſtyled king of the whole iſland, To 
him alſo the iſland of Eimeo is ſubject. 
Theſe kingdoms are ſubdivided into 
diftrifts, each with its reſpective chief. 
The number of inhabitants in 1774, was 
eſtimated by Capt. Cook at 204, ooo. 
Wars are frequent between the two 
kingdoms, and perhaps between ſepa— 
rate diſtricts of each. The inhabitants 


of Eimeo are often excited by ſome 


powerful chief to aſſert their independ- 
ence. The power and ftrength ot this 
and the neighbouring iſlands lie entirely 
in their navies; and all their decifive 
battles are fought on the water. © ta- 
heite alone is ſuppoſed able to ſend out 
1720 war canoes, and 68, ooo able men. 
The chief of each diſtri ſuperintends 
the equipping of the fleet in that diſ- 
trict; but they muſt all paſs in review 
before the king, ſo that he knows the 
ſtate of the whole before they afſemble 
to go on ſervice. Otaheite lies in about 
18 deg. of S. lat. and 1 50 deg. of W. lon. 

OTAKOOTAIL, a ſmall ifland in the 8. 
Pacific Ocean, 4 leagues from Wateeoo, 
and about 3 miles in circuit. S. lat. 19. 
15. W. long. 158. 23. 

OTCHIER, a bay on the north coaſt 
of S. America, to the weſtward of the 
river or creek called Urano, and eaſt of 
Cape Caldero. 5 

OTEAVANOOA, a large and ſpacious 
harbour and bay on the ſouth. weſt coalt 
of the iſland of Bolabola, one of the So- 
ciety Iſlands, 8. lat. 16. 30. W. long. 
161. 43. | | 

OT1SFIELD, a plantation in Cumber- 
land co. Dittrict of Maine, caſt of 
Bridgetown in Vork co. and 152 miles 
N. N. E. of Boſton. A ſtream from 
Songo Pond paſſes through the welterly 
part of this town, on its way to Sebago- 
It is very free of ragged hills and moun- 
tains. The greateſt part of it affords 3 
growth of beech, maple, aſh, baſs, and 
birch, and is good land, It contains 
197 inhabitants. | 

EL OTOGAMIE®S, 
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OTOGAMIES, an Indian nation in the 
N. W. territory, who inhabit between 
the Lake of the Woods and Miſſiſippi 


river, Warriors 309. 

OToQUE, an iſland on the N. Pacific 
Ocean, or W. . coaſt of New-Mexico, 
ſituated in the Bay of Panama, 17 leagues 
S. of the city of that name, from whence 
it is ſupplied with proviſions. N. lat. 
7. 50. W. long. 81. 10. : 

OTSEGO, a county of New-York, 
on the S. fide of Mohawk river, oppo- 
ſite the German Flats. The head 
waters of Suſquehannah, and the Cook- 

uago branch of Delaware, interſect 
this county. Here are alſo the lakes 


Otſego, and Caniaderago, which ſend | 


their waters, in an united ſtream, to the 
Suſquehannah. It contains 9 townſhips, 
viz. Kortright, Harpersfield, Franklin, 
Cherry Valley, Dorlach, Richfield, Ot- 
ſego, Burlington, and Unadilla. It con- 
tained, a few years ago, about 1900 
Inhabitants; but ſuch has been the 
rapid ſettlement of this county, that in 
January 1796, it contained 3237 inhabit- 
ants, qualified to be electors. In 1791, 
when this county was but thinly ſettled, 
as many as 300 cheſts of maple ſugar, 
were manufactured here, 4001bs. each. 
The courts are held at Cooperſtown, in 
the townſhip of; Otſego. 

Orszdo, a townſhip and lake, in the 
county above deſcribed. The townſhip 
was taken from Unadilla, and incorpo- 
rated in 1796. On the E. the townſhip 
encloles Lake Otſego, which ſeparates 
it from Cherry Valley. Lake Otſego 
is about nine miles long, and little more 
than a mile wide. The lands on its 
banks are very good, and the cultivation 
of it eaſy. In 1790, it contained 1702 
inhabitants, including 8 flaves. By the 
ſtate cenſus of 1796, there were 490 of 
its inhabitants electors. 

OTTAWAS, an Indian nation in the N. 
W. territory, who inhabit the E. fide 
0: Lake Michigan, 21 miles from Michi- 


limackinack. Their hunting grounds | 


lie between Lakes Michigan and Huron. 
They could furniſh 200 warriors 20 
years ago. A tribe of theſe alſo lived 
near St. Joſeph's, and had x50 warriors. 
Another tribe lived with the Chippewas, 
on Saguinam Bay, who together could 
ruſe 200 warriors. Two of theſe tribes 
lately hoſtile, ſigned the treaty of peace 
with the United States, at Greenviile, 
Auguſt 3d, 1795. In conſequence of 
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lands ceded by them to the United 


States, government has agreed to pay 
them in goods, ooo dollars a year, 
for ever. | | 
_ OTTawas, a large river of Canada, 
which empties into the St. Lawrence 
at the Lake of the Two Mountains, 9 
miles from Montreal. The communi- 
cation of the city of Montreal with the 
high lands, by this river, if not imprac- 
ticable, is at leaſt very expenſive and pre- 
carious, by reaſon of its rapids and falls. 
OTTER Bay, on the ſouth coaſt of the 
iſland of Newfoundland, is between 
Bear Bay and Swift Bay, and neay, Cape 
Raye, the ſouth-weſt point of the iſland. 
OTTER Creek, called by the French . 
Riviere a Lotrit, a river of Vermont, 
which riſes in Bromley, and purſuing a 
northern direction about go miles, emp- 
ties into Lake Champlain at Ferriſburg z 
and in its courſe receives about 15 ſmall 
tributary ſtreams. In it are large falls 
at Rutland, Pittsford, Middlehury, and 
Vergennes, Between the falls the water 
is deep and navigable for the largeſt - 
boats. Veſſels of any burden may go up 
to the falls at Vergennes, 5 miles from 
its mouth. The head of this river is 
not more than zo feet from Batten Kill, 
which runs in a contrary direction, and 
falls into Hudſon's river. . Its mouth is 
3 miles north of Baſon Harbour. 
_ OTTER Creek, a {mall ftream which 
empties into Kentucky river, in the State 
of that name, and E. of Boonſborough. 
OTTER's Head, a ſmall peninſula, 


projecting from the north-eaſtern ſhore 


of Lake Superior, and north-weſt of 
Michipicoton Iſland. 
' OUaBaAs8H. See Wabaſh River. 
Ovuais's Bay and River, are about 
2 leagues round the north point of the 
iſland of Cape Breton, in the Gulph of 


St. Lawrence, and ſouth-ſouth-wett of 


the uland of Limbach. 
OUANAMINTHE, a French pariſh, and 
village on the N. fide of the ifland of 
St. Domingo, about a league and a half 
W. of Daxabon, in the Spaniſh part, 
from which it is ſeparated by the river 
Maſſacre; 6 leagues from the mouth of 
the river, and 5 S. E. of Fort Dauphin. 
OUAQUAPHENOGAW, or Ekanfan- 
oa is a lake or rather marſh, between 
Flint and Oakmulgee rivers, in Georgia, 
and is nearly 300 miles in circumfer- 
ence, In wet ſeaſons it appears like an 


inland fea, and has ſeveral large iſlands 
C c of 
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of rich land; one of which the preſent 
generation of Creek Indians repreſent 
as the moſt bliſs ful ſpot on earth. They 
ſay it is inhabited by a peculiar race of 
Indians, whoſe women are incomparably 
beautiful. They tell that this terreſtrial 
paradiſe has been ſeen by ſome enter- 
prizing hunters, when in purſuit of their 
game, who being loſt in inextricable 
_ ſwamps and bogs, and on the point of 
periſhing, were unexpectedly relieved 


by a company of beautiful women, p 


whom they call daughters of the Sun, 
who kindly gave them ſuch proviſions 
as they had with them, conſiſting of 
fruit and corn cakes, and then enjoined 
them to fly tor ſafety to their own coun- 
try, becauſe their huſbands were- fierce 
anen and cruel to ſtrangers. They fur- 
ther ſay that theſe hunters had a view 
of their ſettlements, ſituated on the ele- 
vated banks of an iſland, in a beautiful 
lake; but in all their endeavours to ap- 
proach it, they were involved in perpe- 
tual labyrinths, and, like enchanted land, 
fill as they imagined they had juſt 
gained it, it ſeemed to fly before them; 
and having quitted the deluſive purſuit, 
they with much difficulty effected a re- 
treat. They tell another ſtory concern- 
ing this ſequeſtered country, which 
ſeems not improbable, which is, that 
the inhabitants are the poſterity of a 
fugitive remnant of the ancient Tamaſes, 
who eſcaped maſſacre after a bloody 
and decifive battle between them and 
the Creeks, (who, it is certain, conquer- 
ed and nearly exterminated that once 
powerful people) and here found an 
aſylum, remote and ſecure from the 
fury of their proud conquerors. The 
rivers St. Mary and Sitilla, which fall 
Into the Atlantic, and the beautiful Lit- 
tle St. Juan, which empties into the 
bay of Appalachi at St. Mark's, are ſaid, 
by Bartram, to flow from this lake. 

OvasioTo Mountains are ſituat- 
ed N. W. of the Laurel Mountains in 
N Carolina and Virginia, They are 
50 or 60 miles wide at the Gap, and 
450 in length N. E. and 8. W. They 
abound in coal, lime, and free- ſtone. 
Their ſummits are generally covered 
with good toil, and a variety of timber, 
and the intervale lands are well watered. 

Ou EPàAsãS-, a town on the coaſt of Coſ- 
ta Rica, on the N. Pacific Ocean, and 
8. of Carthago. 

OVUIATANON, a ſmall ſtockaded fort 
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in the N. W. territory, on the weſtern 
ſide of the Wabaſh river, in lat. 40. 48, 
N. and Jong. 87. 58. W. and ſaid to be 
about 130 miles ſoutherly of Fort St. 
Joſeph. This was formerly a French 
poſt. Thus far the Wabaſh is naviga- 
ble, 412 miles from its mouth, for bat— 
teaux drawing 3 feet water. A ſilver 
mine has been diſcovered here. The 
neighbouring Indians are the Kickapoos, 
Muſquitons, Pyankiſhaws, and a princi- 
al part oi the Ouiatan«-ns. The whole 
of theſe tribes could furniſh, about 20 
years ago, 1000 warriors, The fertility 
of ſoil, and diverſity of timber in this 
country are the ſame as in the vicinity 
(f Poſt St. Vincent. | 

OVUINEASKE, or Shelburne Bay, on 
the E. fide of Lake Champlain, :ets up 
8. eaſterly through the town of Bur- 
lington, in Vermont into the northern 
part of Shelburne. 

OVU1ISCONSING, a navigable river of 

the N. W. territory, which empties in- 
to the Miſſiſippi in: 
94. 8. ; where are villages of the Sack 
and Fox tribes of Indians. This river 
has a communication with Fox river, 
which, paſſing through Winnebago 
Lake, enters Puan Bay in Lake Michi- 
gan. Between the two rivers there i- 
a portage of only 3 miles. On this 
river and its branches reſide the Indians 
of its name, Warriors 300. 

OULIONT, a village of the ſtate of 
New- Vork, on the poaſt-road from Hud- 
ſon to the Painted Poſt. It is 35 miles 
W. of Harpersfield, and 50 N. E. of 
Union, on Suſquehannah river, and lies 
on the north ſide of a creek of its name 
which empties into Unadilla river. 

OUTER Buoy, in Hudſon's Bay, 
lies in lat. 51. 38. N. and five miles E. 
of North Bluff. 

OUTER Hand, on the coaſt of La- 
brador, is in the cluſter called St. Au- 
guſtine's Square; 8. W. of Sandy 
Iſland, and eaſt of Inner Iſland. 

OUTIMACS, a tribe of Indians, in the 
N. W. Territory, reſiding between Lakes 
Michigan and St. Clair. Warriors 200. 

Oven's MouTH Bay, in the diſtrict 
of Maine, lies on the 8. fide of Booth- 
bay townſhip, in Lincoln co. 12 miles 
from the ſhire town, and 190 N. by E. 
of Boſton. : 

Ov, a townſhip of New-York, in 
Onondago co. It was incorporated in 


1794 3 is ſeparated from Milton * 


at. 43. 33 · and long. 
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B. by Cayuga Lake, and comprehends | 
all the lands in the county on the W. 

fide of Seneca Lake. The centre of 
the townſhip is 20 miles S. of the W. 

ſide of the ferry on Cayuga Lake. In 

1796, there were 107 of its inhabitants 

qualified to be electors. 

Owasco, a lake, partly in the towns 
of Aurelius and Scipio, in Onondago 
co. New-York. It is about 11 miles 
long, and one broad, and communicates 
with Seneca river on the N. by a ſtream 
which runs through the town of Brutus. 
The high road from Kaats' Kill weſt- 
ward, paſſes towards Cayuga ferry, 
near the N. end of the lake. 

OwEG0O, a polt-town in Tioga co. 
New-York, on the eaſt branch of the 
Suſquehannah, 20 miles weſterly of 
Union, 34 N. E. of Athens, at Tioga 
Point, and 284 from Philadelphia. In 
1796, 170 of its inhabit. were electors. 

OwEGoO Creek, in Tioga co. ſerves 
as the eaſt boundary of the townſhip of 
its name. It has ſeveral (mall branches 
which unite and empty through the N. 
bank of the eaſt branch of Suſquehannah 
river, about 184 miles W. of the mouth 
of Chenengo river. 

OuyYaToIsKa Bay and River, on 
the coaſt of Eſquimaux, or N. ſhore of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, is to the 
weſtward of Natachquoin river. 

OWHARREE, a harb ur on the north- 
ern part of the weſt coaſt of Houaheine, 
one of the Society Iſlands, 25 leagues 
N. W. by W. of Otaheite Iſland. 8. 
lat. 16. 44. W. long. 151. 8. 

Owur nk, one of the largeſt of the 
Sandwich Iſlands, is about zoo miles in 
circumference z between 18. 50. and 20. 
16. N. lat. and between 203. 48 and 205. 
7. E. long. from Greenwich. The ex- 
tenſive mountain, named Mouna Rua, 
on the 8. E. part of the iſland, is 16,020 
teet high. It conſiſts of three peaks 
which are perpetually covered with. 
inow, though within the tropics, that 
are viſible 40 leagues out at ſea. At 
the ſouthern end of the ifland is a vil- 
lage called Kaoo-A-poona, on the ſouth- 
eaſtern ſide; Aheedoo, on the north- 


eaſtern part of the iſland ; Amakooa | 


is on the northern end; Tirooa on the 
north-weſtern fide, where is the bay of 
Toyahyah ; and on the weſtern fide, 
N. W. of Kaoo, is the bay of Kara-ka- 
kooa. It has the ſame productions as 


the Society and Friendly Iſlands, and 
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about 150,000 inhabitants, who are na- 
turally mild, friendly and hoſpitable to 
ſtrangers. The ſea abounds with a 
great variety of excellent fiſh. The 
celebrated navigator Capt. James Cook 


loft his life here, by an unfortunate and 


momentary jealouſy of the natives. 

OwrL's Head, a head land on the W. 
ide of Penobſcot Bay, in the diſtrict of 
Maine. It his a good harbour on the 
larboard hand as you go to the eaſt- 
ward. The harbour makes with a 
deep cove; has 4 fathoms water, and a 
muddy bottom. It is open to the E. 
to N. and E. N. E. winds; but in all 
other winds you are ſafe, The tide 
of flood ſets to the eaſt ward, and the tide 
of ebb S. W. through the Mutcle Ridges. 

Ox, a river of Louiſiana. See Red 
Rivers - - 

OxBow, Great, a bend of the river 
Connecticut, about the middle of the 
townſhip of Newbury, in Vermont; 


which ſee. It contains 450 acres of 
the finelt meadow land in New England, 


OXFORD, a townſhip in Worceſter co. 
Maſſachuſetts. It contains 1000 inha- 


bitants; is 11 miles ſouthward of Wor- 
bl ; 


celter, and 54 8. W. of Boſt n. 

OXFORD, a village in B iſtol co. 
Maſſachuſetts; ſee Moo. Bedford. 

OXFORD, a pariſh in the northern 
part of Derby in Connecticut, contain- 
ing 140 families; 17 miles N. W. of 
New- Haven. | 

OXFORD, a poſt-town of New- Vork, 
in Tioga co. 45 miles N. E. of Union, 
and 20 S. W. of Butternuts. This 
townſhip, lies between Jericho and U- 
n.on, and is bounded northerly on Nor- 
wich, and weſterly by the tract called 
the Chenengo Triangle. It was incor- 
porated in 1793. Here is an incorpo- 
rated academy. 5 

OXFORD, a townſhip of New. Jerſey, 


ſituated in Suſſex co. on the eaſt bank 


of Delaware river, 15 or 20 miles N. 
E. of Eaſton in Pennſylvania. It en- 


tains 1905 inhabit. including 65 ſlaves. 


Ox rok b, a townſhipof Penniylvania, 
ſituated in Philadelphia co. There is 
one of the ſame name in Cheſter co. 

OxFoRD, a port of entry, on the eaſt- 
ern ſhore of Cheſapeak Bay, in Talbot 
co. Its exports in 1794 amounted ts 


6,956 dollars. It is 13 miles S. by W. 


of Eaſton, and about 48. S. E. of Balti- 
more, 5 
OXxFoRD, a ſmall poſt-town of N. 
Cca ; Carolina, 
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Carolina, 36 miles from Hillſborough, 
and about 416 from Philadelphia. 

\, OrsTER Bay, a townſhip of New- 


York, ſituated in Queen's co. Long- 


"Iſland, extending from the Sound S. 


to the Atlantic Ocean, and includes | 


Lloyd's Neck, or Queen's Village, and 
Hog-Ifſland. It contains 4,097 inhabit, 
of whom 611are electors, and 381 ſlaves, 
Orrs TER Bay, a harbour for ſmall vel- 


els in the S. W. limits of the town of | 
Barnſtable, in Barnſtable co. Maſſachu- 
ſetts ; which ſee. It affords excellent 


oyſters ; hence its name. 

OYSTER Beds, in Delaware Bay, Ilie 

oppoſite Nantuxet Bay. 

OYSTER Point, on the coaſt of S. 
Carolina, where the water does not ebb 
till an hour and a half after it begins to 
ebb at the bar of Afhley river, near 
Charleſtown. It is beſt to go in an hour 
and an half before high water. 

Os TER Pond, a part of the waters 
of the Atlantic Ocean, which ſet up 
weſtward into Long- Iſland, in the ſtate 
of New-York, between the north-eaſt- 
ernmoſt point of the ifland called Oyſ- 
ter Pond Point, and Gardner's Iſland. 
Off the point are two ſmall ifles, one of 
which is called Plumb- Iſland. 

OYSTER River, a W. branch of Piſ- 
eataqua river in New-Hampſhire ; which 
ſee. Durham ſtands on its S. fide, near 

its junction with the main ſtream at 
Helton's Point. | - 

O-YONG-WONGEYK, on Lake Onta- 
rio, at Johnſon's Landing-Place, about 
4 miles eaſtward of Fort Niagara. 

OzaMa, one of the largeſt rivers of 

the iſland of St. Domingo, in the Welt- 
Indies, and on which the city of St. 
Domingo is ſituated. It is navigable g 
or 10 leagues from S. to N. One may 


judge of the enormous volume of water | N 
in New- Spain. In 1773, the lava which 


vrhich the confluent ſtream of Iſabella 
and Ozama ſends to the ſea, by the red 
colour it gives it in the time of the 
floods, and which is perceivable as far 
as the eye can diſtinguiſh. There is a 
rock at the'mouth, which prevents the 
entrance of veſſels drawing more than 
18 or 20 feet of water. The river for 


a league is 24 feet deep; and its banks 


are 20 feet perpendicular, but N. of the 
city this height is reduced to 4 feet, 
This real natural baſon has a bottom of 
mud or ſoft ſand, with a number of ca- 
recning places. It ſeldom overflows 
its banks, except in very extraordinary 


| 
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inundations. The road before the 
mouth of the Ozama is very indiffe. 
rent, and lies expoſed from W. S. W. 
to E. It is impoſſible to anchor in it in 
the time of the ſouth winds, and the 
north winds drive the veſſels from their 
moorings out into the ſea, which here 
runs extremely high. See Dominos 
City. The mouth of the river is in lat. 
18. 18. N. & lon. from Paris 72, 38. W. 
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ABLO, St. a lake in the juriſdiction 
of Otabalo, in the province of Quito, 
3 leagues in length, and about halt a 
league in breadth. The lake is every 
where ſurrounded with a ſpecies of ruſhes 
called Totoral, among which are val 
numbers of wild geeſe and galarettes. 
Its waters empty into the Rio Blanco, 
PABLO, St. a village on the abore 
lake, inhabited principally by Indians. 
PaBLo, St. a town on the S. coaſt of 
the Iſthmus of Darien, in the province 
of Veragua, S. America. 
PaBo, the Micmac name of a river, 
on the northern fide of Chaleur Bay, 


about ſix leagues from Grand RI. 


viere, W. N. W. of Cape Deſpair. 
PACAJES, a province of 8. America, 
which is rich in ſilver mines, thoug! 
they are not much worked. Here are 
alſo mines of talc, called Jaſpes Blanco 
de Verenguela, on account of th: 
tranſparent whiteneſs. In this province 


are an abundance of emeralds. 


PACAMORES, a diſtrict of Peru, in 


S. America. The air is temperate, and 


the earth abounds in gold. An Indian 
nation of this name inhabits the banks 


of Amazon river. 


PACaYITA, a volcano in Guatimaſa, 


iſſued from it deſtroyed the city of St. 
Jago, which was ſituated in the valley 
of Panchoi. OT 

' PACHacama, or Pachamar, a fa- . 
mous, fruitful, and pleaſant valley in 
Peru, 4 leagues from Lima, formerly 
beautified with a magnificent temple 
built by the Incas, and dedicated to the 
Creator ofthe Univerſe. The Peruvians 


had in it ſeveral idols; but they had fo 


great a reverence for God, whom they 
called PACHACAMAC, that they offered 
him what they eſteemed moſt precibus, 


and durſt not look upon him; ſo on 
thei 


PAC 


their kings and prieſts entered this tem- 


ple with their backs towards his altar, 
and came out again without daring to 
turn about. The ruins of this ſuperb 
ſtructure, ſays Jovet, do yet demonſtrate 
its former magnificence and greatnels. 
such immenſe treaſures had been laid 
up in it, that Ferdinand Pizarro found 
to the value of 900,000 ducats in it; 
although 400 Indians had taken away 
as much as they could carry; and the 
Spaniſh ſoldiers pillaged it before he 
came. The cruel Spaniards tortured 
the natives, but could not extract a U1i- 
covery of the hidden treaſure. 

PacCHEaA, the moſt northerly of the 
iſlands called the Pearl or King's Iſlands, 
all low and woody, and about 12 leagues 
from Panama. Within a league of this 
iſland there is anchorage in 17 fathoms. 

PacHE Gola, a lake of New South 
Wales, in N. America, in lat. 55. N. 

PAaCHEQUE, a fine, but {mall iſland 
on the S. W. ſide of the bay of Panama, 
on the coaſt of the N. Pacific Ocean, 
and one of the beautiful iſlands within 
the ſemicircular bay from Panama to 
Point Mala. Thele iſlands yield wood, 
water, fruit, fowls, hogs, &c. and at- 
tord excellent harbour tor ſhipping. 

Pack uco, a town of Mexico famous 
for the ſilver mines in its vicinity. It 
is ſaid that within 20 miles there are 
1000 of them. It lies 60 miles from 

the city of Mexico. 

Pacirie OCEaN, called in the 
French charts Mar del Zur, or Sculh Sea, 
a prodigious ocean dividing America 
from Aſia. It is about 10,000 miles in 
breadth, and 11,000 in length. 

PACKERSFIELD, a townſhip of New. 
Hampſhire, Cheſhire co. E. of Keene, 
on the head branches of Aſhuclot river. 
It is 86 miles weſterly of Portſmouth, 
was incorporated in 1774, and contains 
721 inhabitants. 

PACMOTE, a hay on the eaſt fide of 
the iſland of Martinico, between Vau— 
clin Bay on the north, and Fere Ance or 
Creek on the ſouth, | 

PacoLErT, a ſmall river of South-Ca- 
rolina, which riſes in the White Oak 
Mountains, and unites with Broad river, 
39 miles above Tyger river, and 24 
ſouth of the North- Carolina line. Its 
courſe is about ſouth-eaſt, and on it are 
the celebrated Pacolet Springs, 17 miles 
above its confluence with Broad river, 


Papovcas, a weltern branch of Miſ- { 


| 
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ſouri river. The tribe of Indians of this 
name are ſaid by ſome to be of Welch 
origin. 2 f 

Pacers Por:, a {mall harbour with- 
in the great ſound of the Bahama Iſlands, 
and in the malt eaſterly part of the ſound. 

Pauls, or Paquiſa, on the weſt 
ide of South- America, in lat. 21. 55. 8. 
and ro leagues north of the harbour of 
Cobija, in the bay of Atacama. Haguey 
de Paguiia, or the watering place ef 
Paguiin, is 15; leagues from Cobija. The 
whole coaft between is high, mountam- 
ous and rocky, in the direction of north- 
north-caſt, 

PAainTED Poſt, a ſtation, fo called in 


New-York State, in Tioga co. on the 


northern ſide of Tioga river, between 
Bath and Newtown; 40 miles N. W. 
by W. of Tioga Point, or Athens, 58 
{outh-caſt of Williamſburg on Geneſſee 
river, and 230 N. W. of Philadelphia. 


A poſt-office is kept here. 


PaiNTED Rock is on French Broad 
river, by which the line runs between 
Virginia and Tenneflee. 

AINTER's Harbour, on the weſt 
coaſt of Cape Breton Iſland, is nearly 
due caſt of Eaſt Point in the iſland of St. 
John's. N. lat. 46. 22. W. long. 61. 16. 

PaiTa. See Payta. | 

Paix, Port de. See Port de Paix. 

PajaRo, Pajaros, or Paxaros, iſlands 
on the coaſt of Chili, on the South 
Pacific Ocean, Theſe are 3 or 4 rocks, 
the largeſt of which is called Pajaro 
Ninno, or Paxaro Ninno, and 2 miles 
N. W. by N. from the ſouthernmoſt 
point of the Main, or Point Tortugas, 
that cloſes the port of Coquimho. 

PaJjaRos, LEs, or I/lands of Birds, 
a cluſter of ſmall iſlands on the coaſt of 
Chili, 8 leagues N. N. W. of the Bay 


of Coquimbo, and 7 S. S. E. of the har- 


bour ot Guaſco. The iſland of Choros 
is 4 miles north of theſe iflands, to- 
wards the harbour of Guaſco. 

PAKANOKIT, the teat of Maſaſſoit, 
the famous Indian Chief, was fituated on 
Namaſket river, which empties into 
Narraganſet Bay. 

PALATINE, (New-York). A part of 
this town was crected into 2 new towns 
by the legiſlature, in 1797. 

PaLaTINE, or Palentine, a townſhip 
in Montgomery co. New-York, on the 
north ſide of Mohawk river, and weſt of 
Caghnawaga. In 1790 it contained 
3-494 inhabitants, including 192 ſlaves. 
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In 1796, 585 of the inhabitants were 
electors. The compact part of it ſtands 
on the bank of the Mohawk, and con- 
tains a Reformed Dutch church, and 20 


or 30 houſes. 
Schencctady. | 
. PaLaTINE Traun, in the ſtate of 

New. York, ics In tue eaſt bank of Hud- 
ſc n's river, and narth fide of the mouth 
of Livingfton tiver, which en:pties in- 
to the former; 11 milcs north of Rhyn- 
beck, and 15 outherly of Hudſon city. 


It is 36 miles above 


PaLLISER's Iſlands, in the South Pa- 


cific Ocean, are between 15 ani 16 de- 
grees o S. lat. and from 146 to 147 de- 
greesof W. long. From lat. 14 to 20. S. 
and long. 18. to 150 W. the ocean is 
ſtre wed with lowghalt-overfl wed iſlands, 
which renders it neceſſary tor naviga- 
tors to proceed with much caution, 
PaLMa, atown ft Terra Firma, in 
N. America, 5o miles N W. of St. Fe de 
Bagota. N. lat. 4. 30. W. long. 73. 40. 
PaLMas, a large river on the weſt 
coaſt of the Gulf of Mexico, whoſe 
mouth is i lat. 25. N and long. 98. 36. 
W. Some of its branches un in a. 
courle alm ſt dicctly caſt from the 
mount ins to-the eaftward of the gulf 
of Califo nia 5 
PaLMER, a rough and hilly town 
225 in Hampſhire co. Maſſachutctts, 
2 miles W. by S. oi Boſton, it is ſitu 
ated on the ſoutn file of Chickopee 
river, and bounded eaſtward by Welt- 
ern, in Worceſter co. An act paſſed in 
laſt ſeſſion, 1796, to incorporate a ſocie- 
ty to make a turnpike-road between 
theſe two towns. It was incorporated 
in 1752, and contains 809 inhabitants. 
PALMER's River, a water of Narra- 
gan et Bay, which empt es with another 
ſmall river, nd torms Warren river, 
opp ſite the town of Warren, 
__ParmEeRsTON's Iſland, of which 
one in particular has been ſo named, is 
in lat, 18. S. and long. 162. 57. W. and 
is the ſecond in ſi uation from the S. E. 
of a group of 9 or 10, all known by the 
ſame general name. It affords neither 
anchorage nor water; but if the wea- 
ther is moderate, a ſhip that is paſſing the 
S. Pacific Ocean in this track, may be 


ſupplid with gra's for cattle, cocoa- nuts, 


fich, and other productions of the iſland, 
The principal iſland is not above a mn le in 
eircumference; nor is it elevated more 
than 3 feet above the ſurface of the ſea. 
PALMETTO, the moſt eaſterly point | 
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of the bay ſo called, on the ſouth-weft 
coaſt of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, 
in the Weſt-Indies. The ſhore is rocky, 
and a fort protects the bay.—Alſo, the 
moſt northerly point of the iſland of Ja- 
maica; having Manatee Bay on the weſt, 
and Iſland Bay on the eaft, 7 
PaLMuISTE Point, on the north ſide 
of the N. W. part of the iſland of St. 
Domingo; 3 leagues ſouth of Point Por- 
tuzal, the eaſt point of the ſmall iſland 
La Tortue, nol 5 eaſt of Port de Paix. 
PALMYRA, a town, and the only port 
of entry and delivery, in the ſtate of 
Tenneflce, conſtituted a port of entry by 
law of the United States, Jan. 31, 1797. 
 PaLoMiNos, ſmall iſlands on the 
coaſt ot Peru, South America; ; miles 
weſt of St. Lawrence ifland, or St. Lo- 
renzo. They have from 13 to 14 fa- 
thoms water on them. ESD 
PALONQUE, the cape eaſt of Niſaq 
Point, at the mouth of Nilao river, on 
the touth fide of the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo, in lat. 18. 13. N. and long. 73. 
2, W. of Paris. | We 
PALTZ, New, a townſhip on the W. 
fide of Hudlon's river, in Ulſter co. New- 
Vork, about 20 miles N. W. of New- 
burgh, and 32 north of Goſhen, It con- 
tains 2,309 inhab. including 302 ſlaves, 
PaMBaMACCa, a lofty mountain in 
the province of Quito, being one of the 
pikes of the eaſtern Cordilleras. 
PamMLico Sound, on the eaſt coaſt of 
N. Carolina, is a kind of lake or inland 
ſea, from o to 20 miles broad, and 
nearly 100 miles in length. It is ſepa- 
rated from the Atlantic Ocean, in its 
whole length, by a beach of ſand, hard- 
ly a mile wide, generally covered with 
imall trees or buſhes. Through this 
bank are ſeveral ſmall inlets, by which 
boats may pals; but Ocrecok Inlet is 
the only one that will admit veflels of 
burden into the diſtricts ef Edenton und 
Newbern. This inlet is in lat. 35. 10. N 
and opens between Ocrecok Ifland and 
Core Bank. This found communicates 
with Core and Albemarle Sounds; and 
receives Pamlico or Tar river, the river 
Neus, be::des other imall ſtreams, See 
Ocrecok, Cape Haiteras, &c. 
PaMPELUNA, a town of New. Gra- 
nada, in 8. America. In its vicinity 
a e gold mines. N. lat. 6. 30. W. : 
long. 71. 30. It is 150 miles from San- 
ta Fe, and 200 from Maricaibo. 


PAMUNKY, the ancient name of York 
| PE nn, river; 
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river, in Virginia; but this name is now 
confined to the ſouthern branch, formed 
by the confluence of the North and 
South Anna. This and the northern 
branch, Mattapony, unite and form 
York river, jult below the town of De 
La War. 

PA x A, an iſland on the coaſt of Peru, 
7 leagues E. N. E. of Santa Clara, and 
25 far from Guayaquil, At Point Are- 
na, which is the weſternmoſt point, all 
ſhips bound farther into Guayaquil Bay 
ſtop for pilots, as there is good anchor 
age over againſt the middle of the town, 
in 5 fathoms, and a ſolt cozy ground, 
It is allo called Puxa, 

PaxaCa, a burning mountain on the 
W. coaſt of New-Mexico, about 3 
leagues from the volcano of Sanſonate. 

Paxapou, or Menadou, a bay on the 
coalt of Cape Breton Iſland, near the S. 
part of the Gult of St. Lawrence. 

_ Panama is the capital of Terra Fir- 
ma Proper, S. America; fituated on a 
capacious bay of its name, on the ſouth 
fide of the Iſthmus of Panama or Da- 
rien, oppoſite to Porto Bello, on the N. 
ſide of the iſthmus, It is the great re- 
ceptacle of the vaſt quantities of gold 
and filver, with other rich merchandize 
from all parts of Peru and Chili. Here 
they are lodged in ſtore-houſes, till the 
proper ſeaſon arrives to tranſport them 
to Europe. The harbour of Panama is 
formed in its road by the ſhelter of ſev- 
eral iſlands, where ſhips lie very ſafe, at 
about 2F or 3 leagues diſtant from the 
city, The tides are regular, and it is 
high water at the full and change at 
3 o'clock. The water riſes and falls 
conſiderably ; ſo that the ſhore, lying 
on a gentle ſlope, is at low water left 
dry to a great diſtance. Pearls are 
tound here in ſuch plenty, that there are 
few perſons of property near Panama, 
who do not employ all, or at leaſt part 
of their ſlaves, in this ſiſnery. The 
Negroes who fiſh for pearls muſt be 


both expert ſwimmers, and capable of 


holding their breath a long time, the 
work being performed at the bottom of 
the ſca. This city is a biſhop's ſee, 
whoſe biſhop is the primate of Terra 
Firma, It was built by the Spaniards, 
who, in 1521, conſtituted it a city, with 
the uſual privileges. In 1670 it was 
taken, tacked and burnt by John Mor- 
gan, an Engliſh adventurer. The new 
town was built in a more convenient 
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ſituation, about a league and a half from ü 


the former. In 1737, this new town 
was almoſt entirely deſtroyed by an 
accidental fire. It is ſurrounded with 
a ſtone wall and other fortifications, and 
the public buildings are very handſome. 
N. lat, 8. 57. 48. W. long. 82. 5. 14. 
See Chagre River. | 
PANAMA, a province of Terra Firma, 
of which the city above mentioned is 


the capital. This provine is called by 


moſt writters Terra Firma Proper. It 
contains 3 cities, 12 villages, and a great 


number of rancheries or aſſemblages of 


Indian huts ; theſe are ñtuated in ſmall 
plains along the ſhore, the reſt of the 
country being covered with enormous 


and craggy barren and uninhabited 


mountains, It has ſeveral gold mines 
but the pear! fiſhery affords a more cer- 
tain profit, and at the ſame time is ac- 
quired with much greater eaſe. $ 
PANAMARIBO, on the coaſt of Su- 
rinam, in Guiana, in S. America, is E. 
S. E. of Demarara, in lat. about 6. N. 
and long. 56. 26. W. 8 
PAN AM BU co, a harbour or bay on 
the coaſt of Brazil. See Pernambuco. 
PAN ECILLo, an eminence near Quito, 


which ſupplies that city with excellent 


water. . 
Pa NIS. There are two Indian na- 
tions ſo named. The white Panis in- 


habit S. E. of the Miſſouri, and can fur- 


niſh 1500 warriors; and the Speckled 
Panis 8, of the Miſſouri, 1200 warriors, 

PANSE DE La, a branch of Wabaſh 
river in the N. W. Territory. 

Pax To, a townſhip in Addiſon co. 
Vermont, ſituated on the E. ſide of Lake 
Champlain, between Addiſon and Fer- 
riſburg, and about 87 miles N. of Ben- 
nington. It contains 200 inhabitants. 

PANUCo, or Guaſtica, a province of 
N. America, in New. Spain, bounded 
E. by the Gulf of Mexico, and W. by 
the provinces of Mechoacan and New- 
Biſcay. The tropic of Cancer divides 
this province. It is about 55 leagues 
each way. The part neareſt to Mexico 
is much the beſt and richeſt, abounding 
with proviſions, and having ſome veins 
of gold, and mines of ſalt. Other parts 
are wretchedly poor and barren. 

Pax uco, the capital of the above men- 
tioned province; it is the ſea of a biſh- 
op, and ftands upon a river of its own 
name, 17 leagues from its mouth, on 
the W. ſhore of the Gulf of Mexico, 
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and 60 N. W. of the city of Mexico. 
The river is navigable for large ſhips a 
great way above the city; but the har. 
bour has ſo large a bar betore it, that no 
ſhips of burden can enter it. N. lat. 
23. 50. W. long 99. 59. 

PAPAGAYO, a gulf on the N. Pacific 
Ocean, and on the- W. fide of the Iſth- 
mus of Nicaragua, a {mall diſtance fiom 
the weſtern parts of the lake of Nicara- 
gua, and in lat. about 11. 15. N. 

PAPALOAPAIN, the largeſt river of 
Guaxaca, in New-Spain, called alſo 
Alvarada. It riſes in the mountains 
Zoncoliucan, and, being enlarged by 
the acceſſion of leſſer rivers, falls into 
the North Pacific Ocean. 

PAPINACHOIS, a bay on the north 
ſhore of the river St. Lawrence, in N. 
America, 5 leagues ſouth-weſt of St. 
Margaret's river. An Indian nation of 
the ſame name inhabit the country ſouth 
of Piretibbe Lake in Lower Canada. 

PAPPA FORD, on Peleſon or Clinch 
river, lies 12 miles from Emery's river, 
and 10 from Campbell's Station, near 
Holiton. 

Papupa, on the coaſt of Chili, and 
on the S. Pacific Occan, 5 leagu.s north 
of the ſhoals of Quintero, and 4 from 
Port Liga. The water is very deep in 
Papuda, but the anchorage is good, and 
the entrance ſafe, HER | 

Paka, the moſt northern of 5 colo- 
nies or governments, Para, Maragnon, 
Matto Groſſo, Goyas, and St. Paul, in 
S. America, at which places the Indians 
have been united in 117 villages, over 
which a white man preſides with deſ- 
potic ſway. The government of Para 
comprehends that portion of Guiana 
which belongs to the Portugueſe, the 
moſt barren and unwholeſome country 
in all theſe regions. | 


Para Ind, is one of the range of 


iflands to the ſouth-eaſt of Sypomba, 
to the eaſtward of the great river Ama- 
zon, which is the north-weſt limit of 
the Brazil coaſt in S. America. Thele 
iſlands form the great river or bay of 
Para. About 9 leagues eaſt by ſouth of 
this iſland is Cape Cuma, the weſtern 
boundary of the great gulf of Maranhao, 
On the iſland is a fort belonging to the 
Portugueſe, There is alſo a ſmall ri- 
ver of the ſame name, at the mouth of 
which is good riding for large ſhips, be- 
cauſe the iſland breaks off the ſea, and 


I have found the matter to be exactly 4s 


EE 
two high points ſecure it from the north 
and eaſt winds. SM 
Para River or Bay, near the N. W. 


part of the coaſt of Brazil, in 8. Ame- 


rica, has a town of its name at the mouth 
of it, with a large fort and a platform of 
cannon at the water's edge, commanding 
the road. Above this is the caſtle ſeat. 
on a high rock, ſurrounded by a ſtrong 
ſtone wall that is allo mounted with can- 
non. The road, within the mouth of 
the river, is good, having clean ground, 
and ſecured by high land on both ſides. 
The mouth of the river is about 6 miles 
broad at the town; and ſhips may ride 
in 15 fathoms, within a cable's length of 
the ſhore, and in 10 fathoms cloſe under 
the fort. This harbour is much fre- 
quented for all kinds of proviſions which 
abound here. Tobacco is carried from 
this, to Pernambuco, to be ſhipped tor 
Europe. The river is about 200 miles 
long. | 
ARACA, a bay on the coaſt of Peru, 
40 leagues S. E. by S. of the port of 
Callao. Ships reccive ſhelter here, 
when driven out of the harbour of Can- 
gallan or Sangallan, which is 3 leagues 
S. E. of Carette Ifland, and N. N. W. 
of the iſland of Lobos. 
PARADISE, a townſhip of Pennſyl- 
vania, in York co. | 
PaRADIS. See Plate Ferme. 
PARAGUAY, a conntryot S. America, 
claimed by Spain, about 1, 50 miles in 
length, and 1,000 in breadth. It lies 
between 12. and 37. S. lat. and between 
50. and 75. W. long. bounded north by 
Amazonia, ſouth by Patagonia, eaft by 
Brazil, and weſt by Peru and Chili. It 
is divided into the following provinces, 
viz, Paraguay, Parana, Guira, Uragua, 
Tucuman and Rio de la Plata. Beſides 
a vaſt number of ſmall] rivers which wa- 
ter this country, there is the grand river 
La Plata, which deſerves a particular de- 
ſcription. A Modeneſe Jeſuit, by the 
name of P. Cattanco, who ſailed up this 
river, ſpeaks in the following language 
concerning it ; While I reſided in Eu- 
rope, and read in books of * hiſtory and 
gcography that the river La Plata was 
150 miles in breadth, I conſidered it as 
an exaggeration, becauſe in this hemi- 
ſphere we have no example of ſuch vatt 
rivers. When I approached its mouth, 
I had the moſt vehement defire to aſcer- 
tain the breadth with my own eyes, and 
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PAR 
it was repreſented. This I deduce par- | 
ticularly from one circumſtance : when 
we took our departure from Monte Vie- 
do, a fort fituated more than 100 miles 
from the mouth of the river, and where 
its breadth is conſiderably dimmiſhed, 
we failed a complete day before we diſ- 
covered the land on the oppotite bank 
of the river; and when we were in the 
middle of the channel we could not diſ- 
cover land on either ſide, and faw nothing 
but the ſky and water, as if we had been 
in ſome. great ocean. Indeed we ſhould 
have taken it to be ſea, if the freſh wa- 
ter of the r.ver, which was turbid like 
the Po, had not ſatisfied us that it was 
a river.“ From the ſituation of this 
country, ſome parts of it muſt be ex- 
tremely hot, from the almoſt vertical in- 
fluence of the rays of the ſun; while other 
pu muſt be pleatant and delightful. 


ut the heat is in ſome meaſure abated | 


by the gentle breezes which generally be- 
gin about 9 or 10 o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and continue the greateſt part of the 
day. Some parts of the country are very 
mountainous z but in many others, you 
find extenſive and beautiful plains, where 
the ſoil is very rich, producing cotton, 
tobacco, and the valuable herb called 
Paraguay, together with a variety of 
fruits. There are alſo prodigiouſly rich 
paſtures, in which are bred ſuch herds 
of cattle, that it is ſaid, the hides are the 
only part exported, while the fleſh 1s 
left to be devoured by the ravenous 
beaſts of the wilderneſs. Paraguay ſends 
annually into the kingdom of Peru as 
many as 1500 or 2000 mules. They 
travel over dreary deſerts for the dit- 
tance of 300 or goo leagues. The pro- 
vince of Tucuman turnithes to Potoſi, an- 
nually, 16 or 18,000 oxen, and 4000 or 
5000 horſes, brought forth and reared 
upon its own territory. Buenos Ayres 
is the capital of this country. Its ſitu- 
ation on the river La Plata is healthy 
and pleaſant, and the air temperate. It 


is regularly built: the number of inha- 


bitants is about 30,000. One fide of 
the town is defended by a fortreſs, with 
a garriſon of 600 or 700 men, The 
town ſtands 180 miles from the ſea. The 
acceſs to the town up the river, is very 
difficult. From the beſt intormat ion that 
can be obtained, there are not more than 
100,000 fouls in this country, including 
Spaniards, Indians, Negroes, and the 
mixed blood, or Creoles. The i 
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niards exhibit much the ſame character 
here, as in the other kingdoms already 
deſcribed. The Spaniards fuſt ditcover- 
ed this country in the year 1515, and 
founded the town of Buenos Ayres in 
1535. Moſt of the country is ſtill in- 
habited by the native Americans. The 
Jeſuits have been indefatigable in their 
endeavours to convert the ndians to the 
belief of their religion, and to introduce 
amcng them the arts of civilized life, 
and have met with ſurpriſing ſucceſs. It 
is ſaid that above 340, ooo tamilies, ſe- 
vtral years ago, were ſubject to the Je- 
ſuits, living in obedience, and an awe 
bordering on adcration, yet procured 
without any violence or conitraint. In 
1767, the Jeſuits were ſent out of Ame- 
rica, by royal authority, and their ſub- 
jects were put upon the ſame footing 
with the reſt of the country. 
PARAGUAY, a large river of S. Ame- 
rica, which falls into the river La Plata 
that forms the ſouthern boundary of 
Brazil. At the diſtance of 100 leagues 


ver fall into the channel, it is at leaſt 10 
leagues over. 

PaRaiBa, or Parayba, the moſt 
northern province of Brazil, in S. Ame- 


rica, lying between Rio Grande to the 


north, and the river Tamarack to the 
ſouth, the South Atlantic Ocean to the 
eaſt, and Figuares to the weſt, It be- 
longs to the Portugueſe, and abounds in 
ſug ar- canes, Brazil-wood, cattle, tobac- 
co, cotton, &c. This diſtrict was given 
by John III. of Portugal, to the hiſtorian 
De Barros, but heneglefted the peopling 
of it. Some vagabonds who went over in 
1 560, and in 1591, were ſubdued by the 
French, who were ſoon obliged to eva- 
caute it, Philip III. cauſed a city to 
be built upon this royal domain, which 
is at pretent known by the name of 
Notre Dame de Newes, | | 
PaRaiBa, the metropolis of the above 
province, or captainfhip, fituated on the 
ſouth bank of a river cf its name, three 
leagues from the fea ;z according to oth- 
ers, 10 leagues ; the river being navi- 
gable tor ſhips loaded with 609 or 700 
hhds. of fugar, a coritderable diftance 
above the city. The Dutch captured it 
in 1635; but the Portugueſe retook it 
loon after. It has many ſtately houfes 
decorated with marble pillars, together 
with large warehouſes and magz-zines 


belonging to the merchants. The 
| mouth 


from the ſea, where this and Parana ri- 
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mouth of the river is well fortified, S. 
lat. 6. 50. W. long. 49. 53. 

PaRaMABIRO, corruptly called Pa- 
Famariba, the chief town. of Surinam, 
containing about 300 houſes, on the 
bank of Surinam river, in a pleaſant but 
unhealthy ſituation. The houlcs are of 
wood, tolcrably convenient, erected on 
feundations of European bricks. Its 
port is 5 Jeagues from the tea, and has 
every convenience. It is the rendez- 
vous of all the ſhips from the mother 
country which come hither to receive 
the produce of the colony. 

PARANA, a province in the E. diviſion 


ef Paraguay, South-America. Its chiet 


town is St. Ann. ; 


PAREN, a lake of Chili, S, America. 
PARATEE, a bay on the ſouth-weſt 
file of the ifland of Jamaica. It is ſouth- 
eaſt of Baniſter Bay, its ſouth-eaſt point 
is alſo called Paratee. | 
PARAYBA, A river on the coaſt of 
Brazil, 10 leagues N. of Port Fran- 
cezes. The city lies 8 leagues from its 
mouth. S. lat. 6. 50. W. long. 49. 53. 
See Paraiba. | 
PARDUBA, a bay on the coaſt of 


Brazil, 10 leagues W. N. W. of Bran- 


dihi Bay. 

PaRHaM Town and Harbour, on 
the north ſide of the ifiand of Antigua, 
zn the Welt-Indies. The harbour is 
defended by Byram Fort, at Barnacle 


Point, on the weſt fide, and farther up 


by another fort on the E. fide. The town 
is regularly built, and lies at the head of 
the harbour, and in St. Peter's pariſh. 
PaRia, or New Andaluſia, a coun- 
y of S. America, and in Terra Firma, 
bounded on the north by the north ea, 
and ſouth by Guiana. The ſca coaſt 
is moſtly inhabited, on which there are 
ſevcral towns. | 
Paria, a juriſdiction in the abp. of 


La Plata, in 8. America, beginning 70 


Jeagucs N. W. of thai city, and extend- 
ing about 40 leagues. It has ſome ſilver 
mines; and the cheeſe made here is 
much eſteemed, and ſent all over Peru. 

Pa RI a, Gulf of, a ſtrait lying between 
the N. W. part of New-Andaluſia, and 
the ſouthern ſhore of the ifland of Trini— 
dad. N. lat. 9. 12. W. long. 62. fl. 

PARILLO, a town oi Peru, generally 
called Saua; which fee. 

PaRiNa, a point N. W. of the har- 
bour of Payta, on the coaſt of Peru. 


The country within the point is high 


| town in Nova- Scotia. 


RR. 

and mountainous. Between Payta and 
it, is a large bay, having ſhoals. The 
land is low, and ſome white hills all the 
way. | | 

PARINA Cocas, a juriſili tion in the 
dioceſe of Guamanga, in the audience 
of Lima, beginning about 20 leagues 
fouth of the city of Guamanga, and ex- 
tending above 25 leagues. It has ex- 
celient paſtures, grain, and fiuits. The 
mines of filver and gold are more pro- 
ductive than formerly; and theſe torn 
the chief branch of its commerce. 

Pakis, a thriving townſhip of excel- 
lent land in New-York State, Herkemer 
county. It is ſouth-weſt of Whiteſtown 
6 miles, from which it was taken, and 
incorporated in 1792. In 1795, 4 town- 


ſhips were taken from it, viz. Hamilton, 


Sherburne, Brookfield, and Sangerl- 
held. It contained, by the State cenſus 
of 1796, 3, 459 inhabitants, of whom 
564 were electors. Iron ore is found in 
the vicinity of Paris. Hamilton acade- 
ny is ſituated in this town, in Clinton 
pariſh, where alſo a Congregational 
church has lately been erected, and 
marks of rapid progreſs in improve- 
ments and wealth are viſible. 

PaRi1s, an ifland on the coaſt of 8. 
Carolina; which ſce. 

PARKER's Land, in Lincoln co. Diſ- 


trict of Maine, is formed by the waters 


of Kennebeck river on the welt, by the 
ſea on the ſouth, by Jeremyſquam Bay 
on the eaſt, and by a {mall ſtrait, which 
divides it from Arrowſick Ifland, on the 
north, It derives its name from John 
Parker, who purchaſed it of the natives 
in 1650; and a part of it ſtill remains 
to his poſterity, It is in the townſhip 
of Georgetown ; which ſee. 

PARKER'S River takes its riſe in 
Rowley, in Eſſex co. Maſſachuſetts, and, 
after a courſe of a few miles, paſſes 
into the ſound which ſeparates Plumb- 
Iſland from the main land. It is navt- 
gable about two miles from its mouth, 
where a bridge croſſes it 870 feet long 
and 26 feet wide, conſiſting of ſolid 
piers 2nd 8 wooden arches. It is on 
the poſt- road from Boſton eaſtward, 
and was built in 1758. It is ſupported 
by a toll. fas | 

PARKRAMORE, one of the ſmall iflands 
in the Atlantic Ocean, which line the 
caſt coatt of Northampton co. Virginia. 

PaRR- Tow, a new and thriving 


 PaRR's 


Pakk's Point, is the ſouth-eaſt point | branch meets it: from this junction to 
ef Half Moon bay, on the north eaſt | the fea, the river is ſo rapid that it never 
de of the iflind of St. Chriſtopher's, | freezes; the diſtance is 7 miles, and 

in the Weſt-Indies. The coaſt here is | the courſe generally from 8. to 8. E. 
rocky. | | The weitern branch is formed by Swam- 

PARSONSFIELD, a townſhip of the | ſcot river, which comes from Exeter, 

2 Diſtrict of Maine, in York co. ſituated | Winnicot river, which comes through 
1 on the New Hampſhire line, between | Greenland, and Lamprey river, which 
$ Great and Little Offipee rivers; and | divides Newmarket from Durham; 
is 118 miles north of Boſton. It was | theſe empty into a bay, 4 miles wide, 
incorporated in 178 5, and contains 655 | called the Great Bay. The water, in 
inhabitants. its further progreſs, is contraſted into a 
Pak TI Do, a ſmall iſland, under the | leſſer bay, and then it receives Oyſter 
| high hill of St. Martin, in the ſouth- | river, which runs through Durham, 
welt part of Campeachy Gulf. It lies | and Back river, which comes from 
in the fairway acroſs the bay from Cape | Dover, and at length meets with the 
Catoche to Vera Cruz. | main ſtream at Hilton's Point. The 
PARTRIDGEFIELD, a townſhip of | tideriſes into all theſe bays, and branches 
Maſſachuſetts, in Berkſhire co. 26 miles | as far as the lower falls in each river, 
W. N. W. ot Northampton, and 128 | and forms a moſt rapid current, eſpeci- 
weſtward of Bolton. It was incorpo- | ally at the ſeaſon of the freſhets, when 
rated in 1775, and contains 1041 inha- | the ebb continues about two hours longer 
bitants. | I than the flood; and were it not for 
 PasCAGOULA, a river of the Georgia | the numerous eddies, formed by the 
Weſtern territory, which purſues a S. | indentings of the ſhore, the ferries 
by E. courſe through Weſt Florida, | would then be impaſſable. At the 
and empties into the Gulf of Mexico, | lower falls in the ſeveral branches of 
by ſeveral mouths, which together oc- | the river, are landing places, whence 
cupy a ſpace of 3 or 4 miles; which is | Jumber and other country produce is 
one continued bed of oyſter-ſhells, with | tran{ported, and veſſels or boats from 
very ſhoal water. The weſternmoſt | below diſcharge their lading; ſo that 
branch has 4 feet water, and is the deep- | in each river there is a convenient trad- 
eſt. After croſſing the bar, there is from | ing place, not more than 12 or 15 miles 
3 to 6 fathoms water for a great dif- | diſtant trom Portimouth, with which 
tance, and the river is ſail to be naviga- there is conſtant communication by 
ble more than 150 miles. The ſoil on | every tide. Thus the river, from its 
this river, like that on all the others | form, and the ſituation of its branches, 
that paſs through Georgia into the | is extremely favourable to the purpoſes 
 Gult of Mexico, grows better as you | of navigation and commere. A light- 
advance to its ſource. { houſe, with a ſingle light, ſtands at the 
PaSCAGOULA, an Indian village on | entrance of Piſcataqua harbour, in la:. 
the E. fide of the river Mifſifippi, which | 43. 4. N. and long. 70.41. 
can furniſh about 20 warriors, It is PasPAY A, a juriſdiction in the arch- 
about 10 miles above the Tonica village. | biſhoprick of La Plata, about 40 leagues 
PasSCATAQUA, or Piſcataqua, is the | to the S. of the city of that name. It 
only large river, whoſe whole courſe is | is mountainous, but abounds in grain, 
in New. Hampſhire, Its head is a pond | pulſe, and fruits. | | A 
in the N. E. corner of the town of | PAaSQUOTANK, a county of North- *. 
Wakefield, and its general courſe thence | Carolina, in Edenton diſtrict, N. of Al- 
to the ſea is 5. 8. E. about 40 miles. | bemarle Sound. It contains 5,497 in- 
It divides New- Hampſhire from York | habitants, including 1623 ſlaves. 
co. in the Diſtrict of Maine, and is call- Pasquoraxk, a ſmall river of N. 
ed Salmon-Fall river, from its head, to | Carolina, which riſes in the Great Dil. 
the lower falls at Berwick, where it | mal Swamp, and, paſſing by Hertford, 
aſſumes the name of Newichawannock, | falls into Albemarle Sound. 
which it bears till it meets with Coche- PassaGE Fort, a imall town of the 
cho river, which comes from Dover, | Iſland of Jamaica, ſituated in the road 
when both run together in one channel | hetween Port- Royal and Spaniſh-Town, 
to Hilton's Point, where the weſtern | 7 miles S. E. of the latter, and at the 1 
| | | mouth 
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mouth of Cobre river, where is a fort 
with 10 or 12 guns. It has a briſk trade, 
and contains avout 400 houſes, the 
greateſt part of them houſes of enter- 
tamment. 

PASSAGE Iſand lies acroſs the mouth 
of the river Cobeca, near the N. W. part 
of the illand of Porto Rico. The harbour 
for ſhips is at the E. end of the iſland. 

Pass aq and, Great and Little, 
two of the Virgin Iſlands, in the Welſt- 
Indies, near the E. end of the ifland of 


Porto Rico. N. lat. 18. 20. W. long. | 
| Brunſfevick, The mouth of Paſſama- 


64. 5. | | 

PASSAGE Point, in the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, lies at the W. end of Royal 
Reach, and 5 leagues W. N. W. of 
Forteſcue's Bay. 8. lat. 53. 45. W. 
long. 73. 40. | 

Pass alk, or Paſaick, is a very 
erooked river. It riſes in a large ſwamp 
in Morris co. New. Jerſey, and its courſe 
is from W. N. W. to E. S. E. until it 
mipgles with the Hackinſak at the head 
of Newark Bay. It is navigable about 
10 miles, and is 230 yards wide at the 
ferry. The cataract, or Great Falls, in 
this river, is one of the greateſt natural 
curiofities in the State. The river is 
about 40 yards wide, and moves in a 
flow, gentle current, until coming with- 
in a ſhort diſtance of a deep cleft in a 
rock, which croſſes the channel, it de- 
ſcends and falls above 70 feet perpen- 
dicular, in one entire ſheet, preſenting 
a molt bcautitul and tremendous ſcene, 
The new manufacturing town of Patter- 
ſon is erected on the Great Falls of this 
river; and its banks are adorned with 
many elegant country ſeats. It abounds 
with Aſh of various kinds. 


on the ,pott-road from Philadelphia to 
New-York. 2 


PasSaMAQUODDY, a bay and river, 


near which is the diviſion line between 
the Britiſh province of New-Brunſwick 
and the United States of America, The 
ifland of Campo Bello, in the N. Atlan- 
tic Ocean, is at the middle or W. pal- 
ſage of the bay, in lat. 44. 50. N. and 
long. 66. 46. W. The diſtance from 
Crots Ifle, Machias, to Weſt Paſſama- 
quoddy Read is 9 leagues N. E. by E; 
and from the Head over the bar to Al- 
len's Iſle N. N. W. 2 leagues. When 
you come from the S. W. and are bound 
into Weſt Paſſamaquoddy, you mutt 
give the Seal Rocks a birth of three 


There is a 
bridge 500 feet long, over this river, 
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quarters of a mile before you haul in 
from the harbour, as there is a whirl. 
pool to the eaſtward of them. The 
bay is about a league from this point. 
It is high water here at full and change 
of the moon, about the ſame time as at 
Boſton. There are 3 rivers which fall 
into this bay; the largeſt is called by 
the modern Indians, the Scoodick; but 
by De Mons and Champlaine, Etche. 
mins. Its main ſource is near Fenobſcot 
river, and the carrying- place between 
the two rivers is but 3 miles. See New 


quoddy river has 25 fathoms water, 

PASs au UODDY Poſi-Ofice, on the 
above deſcribed bay, is kept at a little 
village at the month of Cobſcoak river, 
17 miles this ſide Brewer's, the eaſtern- 
moſt poſt- office in the United States, 20 
N. E. of Machias, 378 N. E. of Boſton, 
and 728 in a like direction from Phila- 
delphia. 

PASSAMAQUODDIES, a tribe of In- 
dians who inhabit near the waters of 
Paſſamaquoddy Bay. 

Pass ao, a cape on the coaſt of Peru, 
on the South Pacific Ocean, under the 
equator. Long. 78. 50. W. 

Pas sO MadN o, a river of Florida, in 
lat. 36. N. 

Pass u MupslIck, a ſmall river of Ver- 


ties into Connecticut river, below the 
Fitteen Mile Falls, in the town of Bar- 
net. 


phia co. Pennſylvania. 

Pas To, or St. Juan de Paſto, a town 
of Popayan in S. America. N. lat. 1. 
50. W. long. 76. 55. 

PATAGOa, a river on the coaſt of 
Brazil, which enters the ocean 8. W. 
of Rio Janeiro. . 

PATAaGONIA, a country of 8. Ame— 
rica, little known, extending from 35 to 
near 54 8. lat. being 1100 miles long. 
and upwards of 300 broad, lying S. oi 
Chili and Paraguay. The E. coaſt is 
generally low, but has few good har- 
bours; that of St. Julian is one of the 
beſt. It is fo called from Patagors, 2 
principal tribe of its inhabitants. There 
is no timber in the ſouth parts, though 
the north parts contain an immenſe 
quantity, and numerous flocks of cattle, 

PATAPSCO, a navigable river of Ma- 
ryland, which empties from the N. W. 


into Cheſapeak Bay ; its mouth being 


mont, runs a ſouthern courſe and emp- 


PASSYUNK, a towenſlip in Philadel- 


formed 
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formed by North Point, and Bodkin 


wide juſt before it communicates with 


commercial town of Baltimore. 
firſt diſcoverer called it Bolus river, 


vents the navigation farther. 


2 moſt fertile and delightful country, 


pect of the ſen. 


ated among the mountains, and has a 


the chief. 


mine in its vicinity. N. lat. 21. W. 


broad, 


es, the northern and the ſouthern, which 
"originate in and near the Alleghany 
Mountains, and forms, throughits whole 


Its courſe is N. E. to Fort Cumberland, 
Conecocheague Creek from Pennſylva- 


nia; then purſying a ſouth- eaſt courſe, it 
Te<ceives the Shenandoah from the S. W. 


"PAT 


Point on the ſouth, which laſt is in lat. 
39. 8. 30. N. It rifes in Vork co. Penn- 
ſylvania, and purſues a S. and S. E. 
courle till it reaches Elkridge Landing, 
about 3 miles S. W. of Baltimore; it 
there turns eaſtwardly over falls, and 
widens into a broad bay-like ſtream to 
its mouth. It is about 30 or 40 yards 


the baſon on which ſtands the large 
The 


from the red earth found near it, re- 
ſembling bole-ammoniac. It is naviga- 
ble for veſſels drawing 18 feet water to 
Fell's Point at Baltimore; bat the falls 
a little above Elkridge Landing, pre- 


PAT AVIRCàA, a town of Peru, in the 
juriſdiction of Santa, or Guarmey, con- 
fiſting of about 60 houſes, It lies on 
the road leading from Paita to Lima, 67 
miles north of that city. About three 
quarters of a league from this town, and 
near the ſea-coait, are ſtill remaining 
ſome huge walls of unburnt bricks, be- 
ing the ruins of a palace of one of the 
Indian princes. Its fituation correſponds 
with the tradition; having on one fide, 


and on the other, the refreſhing proſ- 


PaTAZ, a juriſdiction in the dioceſe 
of Truxillo, in 8. America. It is ſitu- 


variety of products ; of which gold is 


PaTEnvuca, or Patina, a town of 
Mexico, in N. America, having a ſilver 


long. 99. 58. | 
PAT1IENCE, an ifland in Narraganſet 


Bay, Rhodce-Ifland, and lies ſouth-eaſt 
of Warwick Neck, three-fourths of a 
mile. It is about 2 miles long, and 1 


PaTOwMACK, or Potomack, a large 
and noble river which riſes by 2 branch- 


courſe, part of the boundary between 
the States of Virginia and Maryland. 


thence turning to the E. it receives 


7 


tion. 
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after this it runs a S. E. and S. courſe» 
till it reaches Maryland Point; thence 
to its mouth it runs ſouth- eaſterly. In 
its courſe it receives ſeveral conſiderable 
ſtreams, which are deſcribed under their 
reſpective heads. The diftance from 
the Capes of Virginia to the termination 
of the tide water in this river, is above 
300 miles ; and navigable for ſhips of 
the greateſt burden, nearly that diftance, 
From thence this river, obſtructed by 
4 confiderable falls, extends through a 
vaſt tract of inhabited country towards 
its ſource. Early in the year 178 5, the 
legiſlatures of Virginia and Maryland 
paſſed acts to encourage opening the 
navigation of this river. It was eftimat- 
ed that the expenſe of the works would 
amount to £50,000 ſterling, and ro 
years were allowed for their comple- 
Great part is already finiſhed; 
and the whole it is expected will be com- 
pleted within two years from March, 
1796, according to the report of the 


engineers to the Patowmack Company. 


This noble river paſſes by many flouriſh- 
ing towns; the chief of which are, 
Shepherdſtown, Georgeſtown, 'Waſh. 
mgton City, Alexandria, New-Marl- 
borough, and Charleftown, or Port To- 
bacco. It is 7 miles wide at its mouth 
45 at Nomony Bay; 3 at Aquia; 1 at 
Hallooing Point; and 11 at Alexandria. 
Its foundings are 7 fathoms at the month; 
5 at St. George's Iſland; 44 at Lower 
Matchodic; 3 at Swan's Point, and 
thence up to Al:xandria. The tides in 
the river are not very ftrong, excepting 
after great rains, when the ebb is pretty 
ſtrong ; then there is little or no flood, 


and there is never more than 4 or 5, 


hour's flood, except with long and 
ſtrong ſouth winds. In order to form 
juſt conceptions of this inland naviga- 
tion, it would be requiſite to notice the 
long rivers which empty into the Pa- 
towmack, and ſurvey the geographical 
poſition of the weftern waters. The 
diſtance of the waters of the Ohio to 
Patowmack, will befrom fifteen to forty 
miles, according to the trouble which 


will be taken to approach the two nav i- 
gations. 


The upper part of this river, 
until it paſſes the Blue Ridge, is called, 
in Fry and Jefferſon's map, Cobongoronto. 
PATRIck's, Sf. a ſmall town, the 
chief of Camden co. Georgia, ſituated 
on Great Satilla river, about 32 miles 
from its moutb, and the ſame diſtanee 
a | north 
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north-wefterly of the town of Saint 
Mary's. | 


+ PATTERSON, a town in Bergen co. 
Ne- Jerſey, called fo in honour of the 
governor of the State of that name, and 


now one of the judges of the ſupreme 


federal court. It was eſtahliſned in con- 
ſequence of an act of the legiſlature of 


New-Jerley, in 1791, incorporating a 
manufacturing company with peculiar 
privileges. Its ſituation on the Great 
Falls of Paſſaic river, is healthy and 
agreeable. It now contains about 50 
dwelling-houſes, independent of thoſe 
appropriated for the-machinery ; and it 
is certainly one of the moſt convenient 
ſituations for a manufacturing town, of 
any on the continent. This company 
was incorporated to encourage all kinds 
of manufactures, and the ſum of 500,000 
dolls. was ſoon ſubſcribed ; but for want 
of experience, and a proper knowledge 
of the buſineſs, much was expended to 
little purpoſe; and they were at laſt 
reduced to the neceſſity of having re- 
courſe to a lottery to aſſiſt them in car- 
2 their plan into execution. It is ſaid 
that matters are now conducted more 
Judiciouſly, and that the undertaking 
promiſes to be uſeful to the public, and 
beneficial to the proprietors. It is 19 
miles N. E. of Morriſtown, 10 N. of 
Newark, and 100 N E. by N. of Phila- 
delphia.N. lat. 40. 12. W. long. 74. 57. 
PATUCKET, a ſmall village about 4 
miles N. E. of Providence, a buſy place 
of conſiderable trade, and where manu- 
factures of ſeveral kinds are carried on 
with ſpirit. Through this village runs 
Patucket, or Pawtucket river, which 
empties into Scekhonk river at this 
lace. The river Patucket, called more 
northerly Blackftone's river, has a beau- 
tiful fall of water, directly over which 
aà bridge has been built on the line, 
which divides the commonwealth of 
Maſſachuſetts from the State of Rhode- 
Iſland; diſtant about 40 miles S. by W. 
of Boſton. The confluent ſtream emp- 
ties into Providence river about a mile 
below Weyboſſett, or the Great Bridge. 
The fall, in its whole length, is upwards 
of fifty fcet ; and the water paſſes 
through ſeveral chaſms in a rock, which, 
extending diametricaily acroſs the bed 
of the ſtream, ſerves as a dam to the 
water, Several mills have been erected 
upon theſe falls; and the ſpouts and 
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to conduct the ſtreams of their reſpee- 
tive wheels, and the bridge, have taken 
very much from the beauty and gran. 
deur of the ſcene; which would other- 
wiſe have been indeſcribably charming 
and romantic, | 

PATUXENT, or Patuxet, a navigable 
river of Maryland, which riſes near the 
ſource of Patapſco river, and empties 
into the W. fide of Cheſapeak Bay, 
between Drum and Hog Iſland Points, 


\ 15 or 20 miles N. of the mouth of the 


Patowmac. It admits veſſels of 2 50 
tons to Nottingham, nearly 40 miles 
from its mouth, and of boats to Queen 
Anne, 12 miles higher. Patuxent is as 
remarkable a river as any in the bay, 
having very high land on its north fide, 
with red banks or cliffs, When you 
double Drum Point, you come too in 24 
and 3 fathoms water, where you will 
be ſecure from all winds. 
PavuCaR-COLLA, a jurifiliftion in the 
biſhoprick of La Paz, in South- America, 
bordering on Chucuito. It is ſituated 
in the mountains, and abounds in cattle, 

The air is here very cold. The ſilver 
mine here, called Laycacota, was for- 
merly fo rich, that the metal was often 
cut out with a chiſſel; but the waters 
having overflowed the works, it is 
abandoned. | EY 

PAUCaRTAMBO, a juriſdiction of the 
dioceſe of Cuſco, in 8. America. It is 
very fruitful, and lies 80 leagues eaſt- 
ward of the city of Cuſco, 

PAUKATUCK, a {mall river which 
empties into Stonington harbour, and 
forms a part of the diviſion line between 

Connecticut and Rhode-Iſland. | 

Paul's Bay, St. on the N. W. ſhore 
of the river St. Lawrence, in N. Ameri- 
ca, is about 6 leagues below Cape Tor- 
ment,, where a chain of mountains of 
400 leagues in length terminate from 
the weſtward, 

Paul's Bay, Si. on the N. W. coaft 
of Newfoundland Iſland. N. lat. 49. 50. 
W. long. 57. 55. | 

Paul's ISLAND, St. an iſland in the 
ſtrait between Newfoundland and Cape 

Breton Iflands. Tt is about 15 miles 
north-eaſt of North Cape, in Cape Bre- 
ton. N. lat. 47. 13. W. long. 60. 2. 
Paul, St. a town of Brazil, S. Ame 
rica, in the captainſhip of St. Vincent. 
It is a kind of an independent republie, 
compoſed of the banditti of ſeveral na- 


channels which have been conſtructed 


tions, However, they pay a tribute of 
: 0 
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gold to the king of Portugal. It is ſur- 
rounded by inacceſſible mountains and 
thick foreſts. S. lat. 23. 25. W. long. 
45. 52» | Se 
PAUL, St. a town of N. America, in 
| New Mexico, ſituated at the confluence 
of the two main head branches of the 

Rio Bravo. | 

Paul, St. the moſt ſoutherly of the 
Pearl Iflands, in the gult of Panama, 
8. America. In the north fide is a tate 
channel; where, if neceſſary, there is a 

lace for careening ſhips. 

Paul's, St. a parith in Charleftown 
diſtrict, 8. Carolina, containing 3,433 
inhabitants; of whom 276 are whites, 
and 3,202 ſlaves. 

PAULINGSTOWN, orPawzg, a town- 


ſhip in Ducheſs co. New-York, lying | 


on the weſtern boundary of Connetti- 
cut, and has South and Eaſt Town on 
the ſouth. In 1790, it contained 4, 330 
inhabitants, of whom 42 were ſlaves, 
In 1796, there were 560 of the inhabi- 
ants qualified electors. 

PAULIN'S Ki]. See Suſſex co. New- 
Jer ſey. 8 | 
a. a townſhip in Graf- 
ton co. New-Hampſhire, on the head 
waters of Amonooluck river, and thro' 
which paſſes Androſcoggin river. 
Paulus Hook, in Bergen co. New - 
Jerſey, is on the weſt bank of Hudſon 
river, oppoſite New-York city, where 
the river is 2,000 yards wide. Here is 
the ferry, which is perhaps more uſed 
than any other in the United States, 
This was a fortified poſt in the late 
war. In 1780 the froſt was ſo intenſe 
that the paſſage acroſs the river here 
was practicable for the heavieſt cannon. 

PAawLET, a townſhip in Rutland co. 
Vermont, having 1,458 inhabitants. It 
ftands on the New-York line, has Wells 
on the north, and Rupert in Bennington 
co. on the ſouth, and is watered by Pa- 
let river, which joins Wood creek and 
the confluent ſtream, falls in South Bay 
at Fiddler's Elbow. Hayſtack moun- 
tain is in this townſhip. 

PawTUCKET Falls, in Merrimack 
river, are in the townſhip of Dracut, 

PawTUXET, a village in the town- 
ſhip of Cranſton, Proyidence co. Rhode- 
Iſland, 

PaXaRos, an iſland on the coaſt of 
California, in the N. Pacific Ocean, N. 
lat. 30. 13. W. long. 120. 45. 


1 2. 
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Pax rox, Upper and Lower, two 
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townſhips in Dauphin co. Pennſylvania. 
PaxTON, a townſhip of Maſſachu- 
ſetts, ſituated in Worceſter co. $ miles 


welt of Worceſter, and 55 {outh-weſt- 


erly of Boſton, It was incorporated in 
1765, and contains 558 inhabitants. 
PaYJjan, a ſmall town in the juriſ- 
diction of Truxillo, in Peru, 8 leagues 
8. of St. Pedro. : | 
PAYRABA, a town and captainſhip 
in the northern diviſion of Brazil. 
PaYTa, or Paita, a ſmall ſea- port of 


Quito on the coaſt of Peru, with an ex- 


cellent harbour, 11 leagues north of tho 
iſland called Lobos de Payta. Ships 
from Acapulco, Sonfonnate, Realeijo, 
and Panama, to Callao, can only touch 
and retreth here; and the length of 
their voyages, by reaſon of the winds 
being molt of the year againſt them, 
occaſions the port to be very much fre- 
quented. Yet ſo parched is the ſitua- 
tion of Payta, that it affords little be- 
ſides fiſh, a few goats, and freſh water 
their chief proviſions being furniſhed by 
Colan and Piura, the one 3, and the 
other 14 leagues diſtant. The bay is 
defended by a fort, and it is fo ſituated 
that even muſkets alone can hinder boats 
from landing, being under a pretty high 
hill, on the ſummit of which is another 
fort, that commands the town and lower 
fort. It had only a fort with 8 guns, 
when Commodore Anſon took it in 1741. 
He burnt the town, in which was mer. 
chandise to the value of a million and 
a half of dollars, becauſe the governor 
refuſed to ranſom it. The plunder, in 
dollars and plate, amounted to / 30, ooo 
ſterling. It was plundered and burnt 
by Capt. Cavendiſh, in 1587, and by 
George Spilberg in 1615. There is an- 
chorage in 104 fathoms, about a mile 
and a half from the town. S. lat. 5. 15. 
W. long. 80. 55. 

Paz, La, a ſmall juriſdiction of the 
audience of Charcas, in Peru, S. Ame- 
rica. It is ſituated in the mountains, one 
of which, called Illimani, contains, in 
all human probability, immenſe riches, 
for a crag of it being broken off ſame 


years ſince by a flaſh of lightning, ſuch 


a quantity of gold was found among the 
fragments, that it was fold for ſome 
time at La Paz for eight pieces of eight 
per ounce. But the ſummit of this moun- 
tain being perpetually coyered with ice 
and ſnow, no attempt has been made to 


open a mine. 
Paz, 


. TT..  e Tas: ery 
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3 


long. 79. 13. W. 
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Paz, La, a city of Peru, and capital 
of the above juriſdiction, is ſituated eaſt- 

ward of the lake Titiaca, on the ſide of 
a valley, among the breaches of the 

mountains, through whick a pretty 
large river flows. In freſhets, the cur- 

rent of the river forces along huge maſ- 

ſes of rocks, with ſome grains of gold. 

In the year 1730, an Indian, while waſh- 

ing his feet in the river, found a lump 

of gold of ſuch a ſize, that the Marquis 


die Caſlel Fuerte gave 12,000 pieces of 


eight for it, and ſent it to Spain as a 
preſent worthy the curioſity of his ſove- 
reien. This city contains, beſides the 
cathedral, many public edifices, and 
about 20,000 inhabitants. It is 180 
miles north of La Plata, and 3 50 ſouth- 
eaſt of Cuſco. S. lat. 15. 59. W. long. 
64. 30. | 
PAZARO, a cape of N. America, on 
the W. fide of the peninſula of Califor- 
nia, towards the ſouth end of it, in about 


lat. 24. N. and long. 113. W. 1 


PazQUARO, a lake in Mexico, or 
New-Spain. | 
PEACE, an iſland on the coaſt of 
Nova-Scotia, a Httle to the ſouthward 
ef Mirachi Point. | 
Pac, a townſhip in Caledonia 
eo. Vermont, lies W. of Barnet on Con- 
necticut river. It contains 365 inhabi- 
tants. 
PEACOCK, a townſhip in Buck's co. 
Pennſylvania. | 
PRAks OF OTTER are thought to be 
the kigheſt part of the Blue Ridge, or 
perhaps any other in North-America, 
meaſuring trom their baſe. The height 
is 4,000 feet ; which, however, is not 
one-fifth of the height of the mountains 
of South- America. i 
PEARL, a ſmall jfle or ſhoal in the 
Weſt-Indies, in lat. 14. 53. N. and 
PEARL, an ifland in the Gulf of Mex- 
eo, towards the mouth of the Miſſiſippi, 
a few leagues from Dauphin Ifland,; 
about 6 or 7 miles in length, and 4 in 
breadth, | 
PEearL Hands, in the Bay of Panama, 
ealled alſo King Iſlands, ſituated in the 
S. Pacific Ocean. They are :2 leagues 
from the city of Panama. They are 
low, and produce wood, water, fruit, 
fowls and hogs; they alſo afford good 


harbours for ſhips The northernmoſt 


is named Pachea; the ſouthernmoſt St. 


Paul's. N. lat. 7. 10. W. long. 81. 45. 


* 


| 
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PrARL, a river which riſcs in the 
Chactaw country, in the W. part of 
Georgia, has a ſoutherly courſe to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and is navigable up- 
wards of 250 miles. Its principal 
mouths are near the entrance at the E. 
end of the Regolets, through which is 
the paſſage to Lake Ponchartrain, It 
has 7 feet at its entrance, and deep 
water afterwards. In 1769, there were 
ſome ſettlements on this river, where 
they raiſed tobacco, indigo, cotton, rice, 
Indian corn, and all ſorts of vegetables, 
The land produces a variety of timber, 
fit for pipe and hogſhead ftaves, maſts, 
yards, and all Kinds of plank for ſhip- 
building. . 

PEARN's Point, on the W. fide of 
the iſland of Antigua, and the W. ſide 
of Muſketo Cove. Off it are the Five 
Iſlands. | x | 

PECKWALKET, - an ancient Indian 
village, now called Fryeburg, 60 miles 
trom the ſea. h 

PEDEE, a river which riſes in N. Ca- 
rolina,-where it is called Yadkin river, 
In S. Carolina it takes the name of 
Pedee; and receiving the waters of 
Lynche's Creek, Little Pedee, and 
Black river, it joins the Wakkamaw 
river, near Georgetown. Theſe united 
ſtreams, with the acceſſion of a ſmal! 


creek on which-Georgetown ſtands, from 


Winyaw Bay, which, about 12 miles 
below, communicates with the ocean. 

PEDRA Shoals, in the Weſt-Indies, 
extend from lat. 17. 20. to 30. N. and 
trom long. 79. 9. to 79. 17. W. 

PE PD RAS Point, on the coaſt of Brazil. 
is 7 leagues E. S. E. from the ſtrait of 
St. John's Iſland, and 75 from Caps 
North. Alſo a point on the ſame coal? 
10 leagues W. N. W. of Brandihi 
Bay.. | „ 

PE D RAS, a river on the N. W. fide of 
Punta des Pedras, at the ſouthern ex- 
tremity of Amazon river. | 

PEDRO, St. a town in the juriſdiction 
of Lambeyque, in Peru, conſiſting ot 
130 houſes, moltly inhabited by Indian 
families. It is waſhed by the river 
Pacaſmayo, which renders the country 
round very fertile. It is ſeated near 
the S. Sea, 20 leagues from Lambeyque. 
8. lat. 7. 25. 49. W. long. 78. 20. 15. 

_ PepeoO, St. one of the Marqueſas 
Iſlands, in the S. Pacific Ocean, called 
by the natives Ouateyo; it is about 4 
teagues in circuit, and lies S. 44 1 
ü 1 rom 
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from the E. end of La Dominica. 8. 
lat. 9. 58. W. long. 158. 30. 
PEDRO, Sf. a town of New- Mexico, 
N. America, ſituated on the S. fide of 
Coral river, near the confluence of that 
river with the Colorado. The united 
ſtream runs a ſhort way ſouthward, and 
falls into the north part of the Gulf of 
California. 

PrpRo Point, Great, is on the ſouth 
coalt of the iſland of Jamaica. From 
Portlant Point to this point, the courſe 
is W. by N. about 11 leagues. About 
8. 3 E. diſtance 14 leagues from Point 
Pedro, lies the eaſternmoſt Pedro Key. 

PE DRO, Little Point, on the S. coaſt 
of the ſame iſland, lies E. of Great Pe- 
dro Point, within a ſhoal partly dry; 
but has 5 fathoms within and 10 on the 
outer edge of it. 

PEDRO Point, St. on the coaſt of Chi- 
li, is 8 leagues N. N. E. of Point Qudar, 
and 14 8. S. W. of Cape Galera. Port 
St. Pedro is contiguous to this point. 

PEDRO, Port St. is ſituated S. W. of 
the Iſland of St. Catherine, and on the 
S. E. coaſt of Brazil, at the entrance of 
the river La Plata. 

Pepro River, St. runs weſtward to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Its mouth is in 
about lat. 21. N. and long. 98. W. 

PEzEK'S-KILL, a ſmall poſt-town in 
Welt-Cheſter co. New-York, on the E. 
fide of Hudſon's river, and N. fide of 
the creek of its name, 5 miles from its 
mouth. It is 20 miles ſouth of Fiſh- 
Kill, and 50 northerly of New-York. 
In the winter of 1780, Gen. Waſhington 
encamped on the ſtrong grounds in this 
vicinity. : 

PEG UNNOCK, a north-weſtern branch 
of Paſſaik river, in New-Jerſey, which 
riſes in Suſſex co. The town of its 
name lies between it and Rockaway, 
another branch ſouth of this river, N. 
W. of Morriſtown. | 

PEJ)EPSCOT, or Pejipſtaeg Falls, in 
Androfcoggin river. See Kennebeck 
kiver, &c. ET 

PELESON, a name ſometimes applied 

to Clinch Rider; which ſee. 
PELHAM, a townſhip of Maſſachu- 
ſets, in Hampſhire co. 12 miles north-. 
eaſterly of Northampton, and 85 weſt 
of Boſton. It was incorporated in 1742, 
and contains 1040 inhabitants. 


PELHAM, a townthip of Rockingham | 


co. New-Hampſhire, ſituated on the 
touth State line, which ſeparates it from | 
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E. ſide of Beaver river, 30 miles ſouth- 
weſterly of Exeter, and 36 N. of Boſ- 
ton. It was incorporated in 1746, and 
contains 791 inhabitants. 

PELHAM, a townſhip of New-York, 
ſituated in Weſt. Cheſter co. bounded 
ſoutherly and eaſterly by the Sound, 
northerly by the north bounds of the 
manor of Pelham, including New-City, 
Hart, and Appleſby's Iflands. It con- 


electors, and 38 ſlaves. 

PELICAN, Great, an iſland a mile 
long and very narrow, eaſt of the Bay 
of Mobile in the Gulf of Mexico. Its 
concave ſide is towards the eaſt end of 
Dauphin Iſland. Hawk's Bay lies be- 
tween theſe two iſlands. Litile Pelican 
Hand is a ſmall ſand key, ſouth-eaſt of 
Great Pelican. Its eaſtern curve meets a 
large ſhoal extending from Mobile Point. 
| PEL1CAN Hands, on the ſouth coaſt 
of the iſland of Jamaica, are ſituated off 
the point fo called, weſtward of Port- 
Royal harbour, | 

PELICAN, a ſmall ifland at the ſouth. 
welt point of the iſland of Antigua. 

P ELI CAN Rocks lie in Runaway Bay, 
on the welt fide of the iſſand of Anti- 
gua, towards the north-weſt. They lie 
under water, and are very dangerous. 
PELICAN Shoals, ſmall patches of 
ſand-banks about half a mile from the 
ſhore of the ſouth-weſt coaſt of the 
Iſland of Barbadoes. 


Lincoln co. Diſtrict of Maine. It lies 
eaſt of Sheepſcot river, and contains a 
number of iſlands, many of which are 
under cultivation. | 

PEMAQUID Point, on the weſt fide 
of the above bay, lies 2 miles eaſt of 
Booth Bay, and about 4 leagues north - 
welt of Menhegan Iſland. N. lat. 44. 
5. W. long. 69. 7 

PEMAGON, a ſettlement of the Dif. 
trict of Maine, 7 miles from Denney's 
river, and 14 from Moole Iſland. 
- PEMBROKE, a townſhip of Maſſachu · 


by eaſt of Boflon. It was incorporated 


It lies 18 miles from the mouth of North 
river; and veſlels of 300 tons have been 


built here. See North River. 


PEMBROEK E, the Suncook of the In- 
dians, a townſhip of New-Hampſhire, 


in Rockingham co. on the eaſt fide of 
D Merrimack 


| Dracut in Maſſachuſetts. It lies on the 


tains 199 inhabitants; of whom 27 are 


PEMAQULD, a bay on the ſea-coaſt of 


ſetts, in Plymouth co. 31 miles ſouth _ 


in 1712, and contains 1954 inhabitants. 
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Merrimack river, oppoſite to Concord, 
It lies upon two ſmall rivers, Bowcook 


and Suncook, which run a ſouth-by-weſt 


courſe into Merrimack river. In 1728, 
it was ſettled and called Loweavell's 
Town, It was incorporated in 1759, 
and contains 956 inhabitants. 
PEMIGEWASSET, a river of New- 
Hampſhire, which ſprings from the eaſt- 
ern part of the ridge called the Height 
of Land. Mooſe-hillock Mountain gives 


it one branch; another comes from the 


S. W. extremity of the White Moun- 
tains, and a third comes from the 
townſhip of Franconia. Its length is 
about 50 miles; its courſe generally S. 
and it receives f om both ſides a num- 
ber of ſtreams. Winnipiſeogee river, 
comes fromm the lake of that name, and 
unites its waters with the Pemigewaſſet 
at the lower end of Sanborntown. From 
this junction, the confluent ſtream bears 
the name of Merrimack, to the ſca. Sec 
Merrimack. 5 

PENDLETON, a county of Virginia, 
bounded north-weſt by Kandolph, and 
ſouth by Rockingham counties ; water- 
ed by the ſouth branch of the Patow- 
mack. It contains 2,452 inhabitants, 
including 73 flaves. Chief town, Frank- 
ford. 

PENDLETON, acounty of Waſhington 
diſtrict, S. Carolina, on Keowee and Sa- 
vannah rivers. It contained, in 1795, 
9,558 inhabitants, of whom 834 are 
ſlaves; and ſends 3 repreſentatives and 


' x ſenator to the State legiſlature, The 


court-houſe in this county is 33 miles 
N. N, E. of Franklin court-houſe in 


Georgia, and 52 weſtward of Cam- 
bridge. A poſt-office is kept at this 


court-houſe. | 

PENGUIN, an iſland in the Atlantic 
Ocean, about 10 miles N. E. of the 
coaſt of Newfoundland, It has this 
name from the multitude of birds of 
that name which frequent it. N. lat, 
50. 5. W. long. 50. 30. There is alto 
an iſland of the ſame name, on the coaſt 


of Patagonia, in the 8. Atlantic Ocean, 


3 leagues ſouth-eaſt of Port Deſire. It 
is an uninhabited rock, high at the ends 
and low in the middle, and is the larg- 
eſt and outermoſt of a number of ſmall 
iſles or rocks, and is about a muſket-ſhot 
from the main land. It abounds in an 
extraordinary manner, with penguins 
and ſeals. It is three-fourths of a mile 
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in length, and half a mile in breadth 
from E. to W. | | 

PENN's Rocks, two cluſters of iſlands 
in the broadelt and ſouth-weſt part of 
Hudſon's Bay, N. America; diftin- 
guiſhed by the names of E. and W. 
Penn's. | | 

PENNINGTON, or Pennytown, a plea- 
ſant and flouriſhing village in Hunterdon 
co. New-Jerſey, 9 miles W. of Prince- 
ton, and 56 N. E. by N. of Philadelphia. 
It contains a church for public worſhip, 
and about 40 houſes. | | 

PENN Fort, ſtands at the mouth of a 
ſmall creek, on the weſt fide of Dela- 
ware river, in Northampton co. about 
21 miles north of the town of Eaſton, 
and near 70 north of Philadelphia. N. 
lat. 40. 59. W. long. 75. 13. The road 
from Philadelphia to Tioga Point, paſſes 
through the opening in the Blue Moun- 
tains, called Wind Gap, about 9 miles 
ſouth-weſt of this fort. 

PENN, Port, in New-Caſtle co. Del- 
aware, is ſituated on the W. bank of 
Delaware river, oppoſite to Reedy Iſl- 
and. 

PENN 's a townſhip of Pennſylvania, 
on Suſquehannah river. See NVorthum— 
berland. 5 

PENN SBORO UO, Eaſt and W2ft, two 
townſhips in Cumberland co. Pennſyl- 
vania. There is alſo a townſhip of this 
name in Cheſter co. Pennſylvania. 

PENNSBURY, a ſmall town of Penn- 
{ylvania, in Buck's co, on a ſmall creek 
of Delaware river. It was a manor 
which the celebrated Mr. Penn reſerved 
for himſelf. Here he built a houle, and 
planted gardens and orchards ; which, 
with many additional buildings and im- 
provements, ſtil] continue. 

 PENN's Neck, in Salem co. New-Jer- 
ſey, lies on Old Man's Creek, which is 
part of the boundary between Salem ard 
Glouceſter counties. It is 12 miles N. 
E. by N. of Salem, 34 miles from the 
Delaware, and 5 below Swedeſborough. 

PENN's Neck, the name of a range 0 
farms of excellent ſoil, ſituated about 7 
mile and a half ſouth-eaft of Princeton 
in New-Jerſey, on a point of land form- 
ed by Millſtone river and Stony brook. 
It derived its name from the celebrated 
legiſlator, William Penn, who formerly 
owned this tract. | 

PENNSYLVANIA, one of the U- 


nited States of America, 1s . _ | 
wec 
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tween 39. 43. and 42. N. lat. and be- 
ween 74. 48. and 80. 8. W. longitude; 
heing in length about 288 miles, and in 
breadth 156. It is bounded eaſt by Del- 
aware river, which ſeparates it from 
New-Jerſey ; north by New-York and 
Lake Erie, where there is a good port; 
weſt by the N. Weſtern Territory, and 
a part of Virginia; ſouth by a part of 
Virginia, Maryland, and Delaware. The 
State (except the purchale mentioned 
below) lies in the form of a paralle- 
logram. The north-weſt corner of this 
State, containing about 202,000 acres, 


was lately purchaſed of Congreſs by 


this State. Pennſylvania contains 44, 900 
ſquare miles, and is divided into 23 
counties, viz. Philadelphia, Cheſter, 
Delaware, Bucks, Montgomery, Berks, 
Lancaſter, Dauphin, Northampton, Lu- 
zerne, York, Cumberl:ind, Northum- 
berland, Franklin, Bedford, Himting- 
don, Mifflin, Weſtmoreland, Somerlet, 
Fayette, Waſhington, Alleghany, and 
Lycoming. Theſe are ſubdivided into 
townſhips, not by any ſpecial law of the 
legiſlature, but on application of a ſufh- 
cient number of the citizens, in any 
neighbourhood, to the judges of the 
court of common pleas and general 
quarter ſeſſions of the county, In each 
townſhip the citizens have the privelege 
of aſſembling once a year, to chooſe two 
overſeers of the poor, two aſſeſſors, a 
collector of taxes, two ſuperviſors of 
the roads, and a conſtable. The num- 
ber of inhabitants, according to the cen- 
ſus of 1790, is 434, 373, including 3,737 


| flaves ; But the immigration of foreign- 


ers has been ſo conſiderable, ſince that 
period, that the number muſt be far 
greater than could be expected from 
the natural increaſe of population. 
There are 6 conſiderable rivers, which, 
with their numerous branches, peninſu- 
late the whole State, viz. The Dela- 
ware, Schuylkill, Suſquehannah, Yough- 
10gany, Monongahela, and Alleghany. 
Phe bay and river Delaware are navi- 
gable upto the Great or Lower Falls at 
Trenton, 155 miles from the ſea, and 
a ſhip of the line can aſcend ro Philadel- 


bia, the metropolis, 120 miles from 


the ſea, -by the ſhip-channel of the Del- 
aware. A conſiderable part of the 
dtate may he called mountainous ; par- 
ticularly the counties of Bedford, Hunt - 
mgdon, Cumberland, part of Franklin, 
Danphin, and part of Buck's and North- 
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ampton, through which paſs, under 
various names, the numerous ridges and 
_ which colleRively form the Great 

ange of Alleghany Mountains. The 
principal ridges here are the Kittatinny, 
or Blue Mountains, which paſs north 
of Nazareth, in Northampton co. and 
purſue a S. W. courſe, acroſs the Le- 
high, through Dauphin co. juſt above 
Harriſburg, thence on the weſt fide of 
the Sulquehannah, through Cumber- 
land and Franklin counties. Back of 
theſe, and nearly parallel with them, 
are Peter's, Tufcarora, and Neſcopek 
Mountains, on the eaſt fide of the Suſ- 
quehannah; and on the weſt, Share- 
man's Hills, Sideling Hills, Ragged, 
Great Warriors, Evits and Wills Moun- 
tains ; then the Great Alleghany Ridge; 
welt of this are the Cheſnut Ridges. 
Between the Juniatta and the weſt 
branch of the Suſquehannah are Jack's, 


Tuſſy's, Nitting, and Bald-Eagle Moun- 


tains. The vales between theſe moun- 
tains are generally of a rich, black ſoil, 
ſuited to the various kinds of grain and 
graſs. Some of the mountains will ad- 
mit of cultivation almoſt to their tops. 
The other parts of the State are gener- 
ally Icvel, or agreeably varigated with 
hills and vallies, The foil of Pennſyl- 
vania is of various kinds; in ſome parts 
it is barren, but a great proportion of 
the State is good land; and no inconſi- 
derable part of it is very good, The 
richeſt tract that is ſettled, is Lancaſter 
co. ant the valley through Cumberland, 


Vork and Franklin. The richeſt that 


is unſettled, is between Alleghany river 
and Lake Erie, in the N. W. part of 
the State, and in the» country on the 
heads of the eaſtern branches of the 
Alleghany. Pennſylvania includes the 
greater part of the kinds of trees, ſhrubs, 
and plants, that grow within the Unt- 
ted States. Oaks, of ſeveral ſpecies, 
form the bulk of the woods. Hickory 
and walnut make a greater proportion 
than in the northern States. Saſſafras, 
mulberry, tulip-tree, and cedar, are 
common and grow to perfection. The 
magnolia glauca, or ſwamp- ſaſſafras are 
found in low grounds; the twigs and 
roots are uſed both in bath and decoc- 
tion for removing the rheumatiſm. 
The magnolia acuminata, or cucumber- 
tree, grows very tall about the weſtern 
mountains. The magnolia tripetala, or 
umbrella: tree, is found in ſome parts 16 
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or 20 feet high. The bark is ſmooth, 
and the leaves ſometimes exceed 12 or 

15 inches in length, and 5 or 6 in breadth, 

terminating in a point at each extremity. 

The leaves are placed at the ends of 

the branches, in a circular form, reſem- 

bling an umbrella; hence the name. 

The bark of the tulip- tree is eſteemed a 

tolerable ſubſtitute for the Peruvian 

bark ; but the cornus florida, or dog- 

wood, which is frequent in the State, is 

preferred. Beſides many other valuable 

trecs and ſhrubs, are the ſeveral ſpecies 

of maple; of theſe the ſcarlet flowered 

and ſugar maple are the moſt uletul ; 

they are common in the northern and 

weſtern parts of the State, and are larger 
than the other ſpecies, growing from 

50 to 6o feet high, and yield abundance 
of ſap for the making of ſugar. The 
aſh-leaved tooth- ach tree, is found here 


and in Maryland. The bark and cap- 


ſales have an acrid taſte, and are uſed 
in relieving the tooth- ach, whence it has 
got its name. The ſhrubby bithwort 
grows near Fort Pitt. It thrives in the 
ſhade, in a rich ſoil; grows about 30 
feet high, and ſends off many twin- 
ing branches. The roots have a lively 
aromatic taſte, and. are thought to have 
equal medicinal virtue to the ſmall Vir- 


ginia ſnake- root. The ſambucus cana- 
denſis, or red- berried eder, is found 


here. Among the Indians it is called 
fever-buſh ; and a decoction of its wood 
and buds is highly eſteemed by them. 
It would be endleſs to deſcribe the 
beautitul lowering ſhrubs, and uſeful as 
alſo ornamental plants in this State. 
Grapes of ſeveral forts are common: 
the late kind, when mellowed by froſt, 
make, with the addition of ſugar, good 
wine. At preſent, the cultivation of 
the vine is much in vogue in Pennſyl- 
vania, and good wine has been already 
made. Iron ore abounds in. this State: 
copper, lead, and allum appear in ſome 

laces. Lime ſtone is common, as alſo 
ſeveral kinds of marble. In the middle 
and weſtern country is abundance of 
coal, At the head of the weſtern 
branch of Suſquehannah is an extenſive 
bed, which ſtretches over the country 
fouth-weſtwardly, fo as to be found in 
the greateſt plenty about Pittſburg, 
There are allo conſiderable bodies on 


the head waters of the Schuylkill and 


Lehigh; and at Wyoming there is a bed 


open, which gives very intenſe heat. | ſouthward to the mouth of Loya 
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Uſeful quadrupeds, in the new dif. 
tricts, are deer, in great numbers, bea- 
vers, Gtters, racoons, and mart ins. 
Buffaloes rarely croſs the Ohio, and elks 
ſeldom advance from the north. Pan- 
thers, wild cats, bears, foxes and wolves 
are not rare; the laſt do moſt miſchief, 
eipceially in the winter; but the fur and 
ſkins of ail are valuable. In the thick 
letrlements, rabbits and ſquirrels are 
trequent; alſo minks and muſk-rats in 
marſhes; partridges are yet numerous, 
though the late hard winters have de- 
ſtroyed many, and wild turkies in the 
new ſettlements; pheaſants and grouſe 
are become ſcarce ; pigeons,. ducks and 
wild gecſe are generally found in plenty 
in their proper ſeaſons. Here are a 
great number of ſinging birds, as many 
migrate to this State from N. and S. in 
certain ſeaſons. 

Trouts are common in the rivulets, 
in length ſeldom above a foot. In the 
eaſtern rivers, the principal fith are rock 
and ſheep's head, with ſhad and her- 
ring, which, in the ſpring, come up 


| from the ſea in great ſhoals. Theſe are 


not found in the weſtern waters, which 
are ſaid to have their own valuable kinds, 
eſpecially a ſpecies of cat fiſh, weighing 
from 50 to 100 pounds; yellow perch 
and pike are alſo in them much larger 
and more numerous. The ſouth ids 
of Pennſylvania is the beſt ſettled 
throughout, owing entirely to the cir- 
cumſtance of the weſtern road having 
been run by the armies, prior to 1762, 
through the towns of Lancaſter, Carliſle 
and Bedford, and thence to Pittſburg. 
For the purpoſe of turning the tide ot 
ſettlers from this old channel into the 
unſettled parts of the State, the govein- 
ment and landed intereft of Pennſylva- 
nia have been, and are ſtill, buſy in cut- 
ting convenient roads. During the um- 
mer of 1788, they laid out a road north 
from the former roads beyond Bctble- 
hem, to the north portage hetween Del 
aware and Suſquehannah; and thence 
north 80 weſt to the mouth of the Tio- 
ga, the former 70 miles, and the latter 
above 60, It is now in contemplation 
to cut a roadefiom Sunbury, at the forks 
of the E. antt W. branches of Suique- 
hannah, W. 150 miles, to the mouth of 
Toby's creek, which emptics into the 
Alleghany from the eaft, A road 15 
alſo cut from the mouth of the T10g", 


|, which 
empties 
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empties into the weſt branch of Suſque- 4 
hannah. Another road is cut from 
Huntingdon town, on Franks-Town 
branch of the Juniatta, weſtward 30 
miles to Conemagh, a navigable branch 
of the Alleghany. A turnpike road has 
been lately completed from Philadelphia 
to Lancaſter, which ſhortens the diſtance 
between thele places 8 miles; and others 
are in contemplation, From Swcetara 
to the Tulpehoken branch of the Schuyl- 
kill, a canal and lock navigation is 
undertaken, and the works commenced, 
by an incorporated company, whoſe ca 
pital is 400,000 dollars, This leads 
through the Schuylkill to Philadelphia. 
When this ſhall be effected, a paſſage : 
will be open to Philadelphia from the 
Juniatta, the Tioga, and the E. and W. 
branches of the Suſquchannah, which 
water at leaſt 15,000,000 of acres. 
From this. junction, the general courſe 
of the Suſquehannah is about ſouth-eaſt, 
until jt falls into the head of Cheſapeak 
Bay at Havre de Grace. See Tioga 
River. On the completion of the pre- 
{ent plans, the State will be as conveni— 
ently interſected by roads as any other 
of its ſize in the Union, which will 
greatly facilitate the ſettlement of its 
new lands. A flight view of the map 
of Pennſylvania will beſt ſnew how fine- 
ly this State is ſituated for inland navi- 
gation, Nature has done ſo much for 
inland land- carriage, that although 
Philadelphia and Lake Erie are diſtant 
from each other above 300 miles, there 
is no doubt but that the rivers of the 
State may be ſo improved, as to reduce 
the land carriage between them nine- 
tenths. In the ſame way the navigation 
to Pittſburg, after due improvemeat, 
may be uſed inſtead of land-carriage for 
the whole diſtance, except 23 miles. By 
theſe routes it is clear, that a large pro- 
portion of the foreign articles uſed on 
the weſtern waters muſt be tranſported, 
and their furs, ſkins, ginſeng, hemp, 
flax, pat-aſh, and other commodities 
brought to Philadelphia. 1 
Pennſylvania has the various kinds of 

grain, &c. common to the neighbour- 
ing States, but whcat is the principal 
grain of very general cultivation. In 
the year 1786, the exports of flour were 
150,000 barrels; in 1789 —369, 618 
barrels; and much greater quantities in 


* 
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works are of long ſtanding, and their 
products increaſe in quantity, and im- 
prove in quality, The turnaces are 16, 
and the forges 37. There are 18 rolling 
and ſlitting mills, which are ſaid to cut 
and roll 150 tons a year. The forges 
will, it is thought, it properly conduct- 
ed, manufacture each 170 tons of bar 
iron a year—total 6290 tons. Beſides 
pigs caſt at the furnaces, there are pots, 
kettles, pans, ovens, ladles, tongs, ſnov- 
els, and irons, plough-irons, ſpades, 
hoes, theet-iron, hoops; iron and ſteel 
work for pleaſure and working carriages; 
nails, bolts, ſpikes ;. various iron-work 
for ſhips, mills and buildings, cannon 
balls, and ſome muſkets ; ſcythes, ſic kes, 
2xes, drawing-knives, ſome ſaws and 
planes, and other tools. The other ex- 
tenſive manufactures are numerous, Viz 
thoſe of leather, {kins, and fur, wood, 
paper, gunpowder, bricks, earthen wares 
copper, lead, tin wares, pewter, cot- 
ton, ſugar, molaſſes, tobacco, &c. &c. 


There are 52 paper-mills in the State; 


and their annual product is comput- 
ed at 25,000 dollars. Since the 
year 1770, 25 gunpowder mills have 
been erected. There are about 300, ooo 
wool and fur hats manufactured annu- 
ally in the State; nearly one half of 
which are of fur. In the manufacture 
of iron, paper, pleaſure carriages, and 
cabinet work, Pennfylvania exceeds 


not only New-York, but all her ſiſter 


States. Much cotton is worked up in 
families; and imported linen is now 
printed, in an increaſing degree. The 
manufactures of Pennſylvania have 
greatly increaſed within a few years, 
as well by maſter workmen and jour- 
neymen trom abroad, as by the ſkill and 
induſtry of the natives. Some perlons 
have begun to preſs oil from hicko 

nuts. The Meſſrs. Marſhalls of Phila- 


| delphia, have commenced the making 
of Glauber's falt, ſal ammoniac, and 


volatile ſalts; they already ſupply the 
whole Union with the firſt article, and 
export a part of the others. A mill of 
Rumſay's (the improvement of Bar- 
ker's) near that city, grinds, by water, 


muſtard; ſhells chocolate nuts; preſſes 
tobacco for chewing and imoaking z 
and bolts meal. The water-works 
near the falls of Trenton, which 
grind grain, roll and lit iron, and 


years ſince. The manufactures of this | 
State are of numerous kinds, Jron 


pound plaſter of Paris, exhibit great 
Dd3 | mechaniſin. 


flour, chocolate, ſnuff, hair- powder, and 
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mechaniſm, Card manufaRories are 


lately fet up. ne hand machines 
for carding and ſpinning cotton have 
been introduced and- improved. vir 
Richard Arkwright's famous water-mill 
for ſpinning corton yarn has: been ob- 
tained ; alſo the machinery to fliver, 
rove, and ſpin flax and hemp into 
thread, fit for linen of thirty cuts to 
the pound; which will alio ſerve tor 


the roving and ſpinning combed wool. 


into worſted yarn. Screws for paper- 
mills are now cut from ſolid caft iron. 
Lanterns for light-houſes are made by 
Mr. Wheeler of Philadelphia ; who al- 
ſo executes work for ſugar-mills in the 


- Welt-Indies : during the war he made 


cannon from wrought-iron. The com- 
merce of Pennſylvania with the eaſtern 
and ſoutliern States is, in great part, 
an exchange of ſtaple commodities. 
Wheat- flour and bar- iron are exported 
to New- England for whales oil and 
bone, ſpermaceti, ſeal-ſkins, mackerel, 
cod-fiſh and ſalmon, Rhode-Ifland and 
Connecticut cheeſe; to S. Carolina and 
Georgia for live-oak, cedar, cotton, 


rice and indigo; to N. Carolina for 


tar, pitch, turpentine, and lumber. 
Much of the trade with the ſouthern 
States ariſes from the ſuperiority of 
Pennſylvania in manufactures and com- 
merce. Great quantities of deer-ſkins, 
with thoſe of otters, racoons, foxes, 
muſk-rats, and beavers, are imported 
from the back country. Virginia ſends 
a great deal of wheat, and unmanutac- 
tured tobacco. In return, ſhe receives 
many articles of cloathing, furniture, 


farming utenſils, equipage ; ſome Eaſt- 


India and European goods; and even 
Weit-India produce; of all theſe, more 
or leis, according to the local improve- 


ment and ſituation, Hats, faddlery, 


ſhoes, windior chairs, carriages, hewn 
ſtones, iron caſtings. for domeſtic ule, 
wheel tire, ſpades, hoes; axes, paper, 


books, tin- ware, and bruſhes, conſtitute 


a great proportion of the exports to the 


ſouthward. Numerous droves of lean 


cattle come from the weſtern parts of 
theſe States, where they have a wide 
range, but want meadowe. Virginia 
ſends of late a conſiderable deal of coal, 
ſome lead, and peach brandy, This 
liquor alſo comes from Maryland; but 
from both in quantity very ſmall, con- 
ſider ing its value, and the facility of 


railing the fruit, The ealtern ſhore of 
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Maryland ſends to Philadelphia conſi- 
derable quantities of wheat, and Indian 
corn: from the weſtern comes the kite- 
foot tobacco, This State has alſo ſome 
trade with the ſouth of Pennſylvania, by 
the way of Cheſapeak hay: ſome parts 
of it receive the ſame commodities as 
Virginia, eſpecially . pleaſure carriages, 
The trade with New-York depends 
chiefly on the fluctuation of the mar- 
ket; American and. foreign goods, of - 
the ſame kinds, are carried between 
the two capital cities, as their prices 
fall and riſe. Albany peas and craw-fiſh | 
are, however, articles in regular demand 
from New-York. _ Great part of New- 
Jerſey and Delaware State have, as 
neighbours, much intercourſe with 
Penniylvania. The firſt ſupports in a 
great meaſure the market of Philadel- 
phia, furniſhes rye-meal, much Indian 
corn and lumber, and ſome iron bloom- 
ery: the other ſends great quantities 
of excellent flour from the mills ot 

Brandywine, lumber from the diſtrict 

on the bay, and fat cattle from the paſ- 
tures adjoining Delaware, Many of 
theſe, and of thoſe fattened in the vici- 
nity of Philadelphia, are brought from 
the ſouth; and alſo from the countries 

on the North and Connecticut rivers, as 
far as Vermont and Maſlachulctts, 

The commerce of Pennſylvania, in the 
| welt, is by the Ohio with the Spaniſh, | 
and by the lakes with the Britiſh domi- 
nions; and both ways with the Indian 
tribes. This trade will probably be 
conſiderable, fince commercial ſtipula- 
tions are formed with thoſe powers, and 
peace is concluded with the Indians. 
At pretent nearly the whole foreign 
commerce is carried on by the port ot 
Philadelphia. Its diſtance from the lea, 
and-its cloſing by ice in the winter, arc 
diſadvantages; but the firft is leſſened 
by improved pilotage; the other by the 
conſtruction of the piers below, and by 
the occaſional thaws which permit vel- 
tels to clear their way during the winter. 
In common leaſons the navigation is ob- 

{truſted fix weeks; a ſhorter period 18 
as probable as a longer; though in the 
late hard winters, loads of wood have 
paſſed the river near the city, in the 
firſt days of March. The population 
of this ſtate has been already mention- 
ed: it is nearly 10 for every ſquare 
mile. The number of militia is eſti- 


mated at vpwards of 90, ooo, between 
a 15 apes 18 and 
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38 and 53 years of age. The inhabi- 
tants are principally the deſcendants of 
Engliſh, Iriſh, and Germans, with ſome 
Scotch, Welch, Swedes, and a few 
Dutch. There are alſo many of the 
Iriſh and Germans who emigrated when 
young or middle aged. The Friends 
and Epiſcopalians, are chiefly of Eng- 
liſh extraction, and compoſe about one- 
third of the inhabitants. They live 


chief.y in the metropolis, and in the 


counties of Cheſter, Philadelphia, Bucks 
and Montgomery. The Irith are moſtly 


Preſbyterians, but ſome are Roman 


Catholics : their anceſtors came from 
the N. of Ireland, which was latterly 
ſettled from Scotland; hence they have 
been ſometimes called Scotch Iriſh, to 
denote their double deſcent. They in- 
habit the weſtern and frontier counties, 
and are numerous. The Germans 
,compole about one quarter of the inha- 
bitants of Pennſylvania. They are moſt 
numerous in the north parts of the me- 
tropolis, and the counties of Philadel- 
phia, Montgomery, Bucks, Dauphin, 
Lancaſter, York, and Northampton; 
moſtly in the four laſt, and are ſpread- 
ing in other parts. hey conſiſt of Lu- 
therans, (who are the moſt numerous 
ſet) Calviniſt, or Reformed Church, 
Moravians, Roman Catholics, Mennon- 
iſts, Tunkers, and Zwingfelters, who 
are a ſpecies of Quakers. Theſe are 


all diſtinguiſhed for their temperance, - 


induſtry, and economy. The Baptiſts, 
except the Mennoniſts and Tunker 
Baptiſts, who are Germans, are chicfly 
deſcended of. emigrants from Wales, 
and are not numerous. A proportionate 
aſſemblage of the national prejudices, 
the manners, cuſtoms, religions and 
political ſentiments of all theſe, will 
form the Pennſylvanian character. 
The number of congregations in the 
State is as follows: Preſbyterians, 86 ; 
German Calviniſts, 84; nearly 84 of 
German Lutherans ; Friends or Qua- 
kers, 54; Epiſcopalians, 26; Baptiſts, 
15; Roman Catholics, 11; Scotch 
Preſbyterians, 8; Moravians, 8; Free 
Quakers, 1; Univerſaliſts, 1; Cove- 
nanters, 1; Methodiſts, 3 or 4; and a 
Jewiſh Synagogue; the whole amount- 
ing to 334, The literary, humane, 
and other uſeful ſocieties, are more nu- 
merous and flouriſhing in Pennſylvania 
than in any of the ſixteen States. The 
ſeminaries of learning are reſpectable. 
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| There is an univerſity at Philadelphia, 
and colleges at Carliſle and Lancaſter, 
The Epiſcopalians have an academy at 
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Yorktown in York co. There are alſo 
academies at Germantown, at Pittſburg, 
at Waſhington, at Allen's-Town, and 
other places ; theſe are endowed by do- 
nations from the legiſlature, and by li- 
beral contributions of individuals. The 
legiſlature have alſo reſerved 60,000 
acres of the public Jands for public 
ſchools. The United Brethren, or Mo- 
ravians, have academies at Bethlehem, 
and Nazareth on the beſt eſtabliſhment 
of any ſchools perhaps in America, 
Beſides Philadelphia, the metropolis, 
the chief towns are, Lancaſter, the Jarg- 
eft inland town of the United States, 
Carliſle, Pittſburg, Sunbury, Bethle- 
hem, Reading, Yorktown, Harriſburg, 
Waſhington, &c. This State was ſet- 
tled by the celebrated William Penn, 
fon of the famous Admiral Penn, in 
1682, By the favourable terms which 
Mr. Penn offered to the ſettlers, and 
an unlimited toleration of all religious 
denominations, the population of the 
province was extremely rapid. The pro- 
prietarics, after the revolution, accepted 
of £130,000 from the legiſlature, in lieu 
of all quit-rents. They, however, ſtill 
poſſeſs in Pennſylvania many large tracts 
of excellent land. The preſent conſtitu- 
tion of this State was ratified June 12th, 
1792. A convention, to amend the con- 
ſtitution, may be called where a majority 


of the people ſhall ſignify their with fo 


it, The expence of the government of 
this State amounts to £32,280 annually 
See Philadelphia, tor an account of the 


j exports and imports of the State, &c. 


PENNY OWN. See Pennington. 
\ PteNoOBSCOT, a hay on the coaſt of 
Hancock co. Diſtrict of Maine, and call- 
ed Nor:mbega by the firſt diſcoverer, is 
about 16 leagues wide from Natkeag 
Point and Burnt Coat Iſland, on the E. 
to the point on which Thomaſtown 
ſtands, on the weſt ſide of the bay. 
The chief iflands it encloſes are Fox, 
Haut, Long and Deer Iſlands; beſides 
a number of ſmall ies, rocks, and ledges. 
Through this bay to the mouth of 
the river of its name, the weftern chan- 
nel goes up by a head-land on the W. 
called Owl's Head, and between Long- 
Iſland on the W. and Cape Roſier on 
the E. to Bagaduce Point. The eaſt- 
ern channel is between Haut-Iſland on 
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the weſt and Burnt Coat Iſland on the 
eaſt, and through a reach, called Long- 
Reach, formed by the ſhores of Naſkeag, 
or Sedgwick, on the E. or N. E. and 
Deer-Iſlands on the W. or S. W. till it 
unites with the other channel, between 
Point Roſier and Long-Iſland. On a 
fine peninſula on the eaſt ſide of the 
bay, the Britiſh built a fort and made a 
ſettlement which is now the ſhire- town 
of the county of Hancock, and is a com- 
modious place for the lumber trade. 
Haut-Iſland, or Ifle of Holt, lies in lat. 
44. 23. N. and long 68. 10. W. and is 
the ſouthernmoſt of the large iſles. 
PENOBScor, the noble river which 
empties its waters into the above deſ- 
cribed bay, is the moſt conſiderable in 
the Diſtrict of Maine, and riſes by two 
branches in the high lands. Between 


the ſourceof the weſt fork, and its junc- 


tion with the eaſt, is Mooſehead Lake, 
30 or 40 miles long, and 15 wide, The 
eaſtern branch paſſes through ſeveral 
ſmaller lakes. From the forks, as they 


are called, the Penobſcot Indians paſs 


to Canada, up either branch, principally 
the weſt, the ſource of which, they 
ſay, is not more than 20 miles from the 
waters which empty into the St. Law- 
At the torks is a remarkable 
high mountain, From thence down 
to Indian Old Town, ſituated on an 


iſland in this river, is about 60 miles, 40 


of which, the water flows in aſtill ſmooth 
ſtream, and in the whole diſtance there 
are no falls to interrupt the paſſage of 
boats. In this diſtance the river widens 
and embraces a great number of iſlands, 
About 60 rods below Indian Old Town 
are the Great Falls, where is a carrying- 


place of about 20 rods; thence 12 


miles to the head of the tide there are 
no falls to obſtruct boats, Veſſels of 30 


tons come within a mile of the head of 


the tide. Thence 35 miles to the head 


of the bay, to the ſcite of Old Fort Pow- 
nal, the river flows in a pretty ſtraight 


courſe, and is eaſily navigated. Paſſing 


'by Majabagaduſe on the eaſt 7 miles, 
and Owl's Head 20 miles further, on 
"the weſt, you enter the ocean. It is high 
water here, at full and change, 43 mi- 
nutes paſt 10. At the entrance of the river 
is 10 fathoms water. The Indians have 
a communication from this river to Scoo- 
dick river by a portage of 3 miles. This 
river was the weltern limits of Nova-Sco- 
"tia or Acadia, by the treaty of Utrecht. 
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PrxoBSCOT,* a poſt town of the 
Diſtrict of Maine, on the eaſt ſide of the 
bay of its name, ſituated in lat. 44. 24, 
N. 3 miles N. by W. of Blue-Hill, 14 
N. W. of Portland, 262 N. by E. of 
Boſton, and 606 from Philadelphia. It is 
a port of entry, and carries on a ſmall 
trade in fiſn and lumber. The exports 
in 1794, ending Sept. 30, amounted to 
5,325 dollars. This townſhip contain. 
ed in 1790—1,048 inhabitants. In Feb. 
1796, it was divided into two towns ; 
the one retaining the name Penobſcot, 
the other named Caſtine, was made the 
ſhire-town, is a port of entry, and con- 
tains the poſt- office. : 

PENOBSCOTS, a ſmall tribe of In. 
dians who live in Indian Old Town, on 
an iſland in Penobſcot river. The 
aver that they have poſleſſed the iſland, 
on which their town ſtands, 500 years. 
It ſtands juſt above the Great Falls, and 
conſiſts of about 200 acres of land. See 
Indian Old Town. In a former war, 
this tribe loſt their lands; but at the 
commencement of the laſt war, the 
Provincial Ccngreſs forbade any perſon 
ſettling on the lands from the head of 
the tide on Penobſcot river, included. 
in lines drawn fix miles from the river 
on each ſide; that is, a tract 12 miles 
wide, interſected by the middle of the 
river. They, however, conſider that 
they havea right to hunt and fiſh as tar 
as the mouth of the Bay of Penobſcot 
extends, This was their original right, 
in oppoſition to any other tribe, and they 
now occupy it. 

PENSACOLA Harbour and Town, 
The Harbour is on the N. ſhore of the 
Gulf of Mexico, 11 leagues eaſt of Port 
Lewis, and Mobile, and 158 W. of the 
iſlands of Tortuga. It is large, ſafe 
from all winds, and has 4 fathoms water 
at its entrance, deepening gradually to 
7 or 8. The bar lies in lat. 30. 15. N. 
and long. 87. 14. W. The town of Pen- 
ſacola, the capital of Weſt-Florida, lies 
along the beach of the bay, is of an ob- 


long form; about a mile in length, and 


a quarter of a mile in breadth. It con- 
tains ſeveral hundred habitations; and 
many of the public buildings and houſes 
are ſpacious and elegant. The gover- 
nor's palace is a large ſtone building, or- 
namented with a tower, built by the 


* This deſcription applies to this town 28 


| it ſtood before its diviſion, in 1796. 


Spaniards. 


r 
Spaniards. It is defended by a ſmall | 


fort, called St. Mary de Galve. The 
exports from this town, conſiſting of 
ſkins, logwood, dying-ftuff and filver 
dollars, amounted, while in the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Britiſh, to £63,000 annually. 
Tue average value of imports, for 3 
years, from Great. Britain,was £97,000. 
The town and fort of Penſacola furren- 
dered to the arms of Spain, in the year 
1781, and with them the whole pro- 
vince. Eſcambria river, or Shambe, is | 
the largeſt ſtream which falls into Pen- 
ſacola Bay. It admits ſhallops ſome 
miles up, and boats upwards of 50 miles. 

PENTECOST, an ifland in the Archi. 
pelago of the Great Cyclades, which ſee. 
It was diſcovered by B: ugainville, May 
22,1768, and named from the day, be- 
ing the day of Pentecoſt. It is two 
leagues diſtant from Aurora Ifland, 
which is in 15. 8. S. lat. and 165. 58. 
E. long. from Paris. 

PrNuco, a province of Mexico; 
ſeparated from that of Angelos, or 
Jlaſcala, on the N. by Tuſpa river. 

PEPCHIDIACHICH, a point or head 
land, on the S. ſhore of the Great Bay 
of Chaleurs, near the N. E. extremity 
of the province of New-Brunſwick. It 
is alſo called Pepchidichi, and lies W. 
8. W. of Port David. 

PEPIN, a lake, or rather a dilatation 
of the river Miſſiſippi, where it receives 
the river Chippeway from the N. E. in 
lat. 44. 5. N. and long. 93. 42. W. 
below the Falls of St. Anthony. 

PEPPERELL, a townſhip of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, on the E. branch of Naſhaway 
river, and on the N. line of Middleſex 
co. Tt joins Groton on the ſouth-eaſt- 
ward, and is 40 miles N. by W. of Boſ- 
ton. It was incorporated in 1753, and 
contains 1132 inhabitants. 
PerpkERELBORO UG, a townſhip in 

York co. Diſtrict of Maine, on the N. E. 
ſide of Saco river, near the mouth, and 
which ſeparates it from Biddeford to 
the ſouthward. 
8. W. of Portland, and 109 N. of Boſ- 
ton. It was incorporated in 1772, and 
contains 1, 352 inhabitants. 

PrPSIGUITAcHE, now called Neaw- 

Carliſle, ie about 3 leagues from Paſpi- 
biac, on the north ſide of Chaleur Bay. 
PEP sIGUIACH Point, on the northern 
fide of Chaleur Bay, now called Paſpi- 
biac Point, is about 3 leagues W. N. W. | 


of Euſt Nouville. It is a barren plain | 


It 'is about 12 miles | 
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that is nearly a league in length, A 
very extenſive fiſhery is carried on here, 
for ſuch a ſmall place. 


PePpy's J/lands, the ſame with Falk. 
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land Iſlands. Pepy's Ifl:nd, deſeribed 
in Commodore Anton's Voyage, lies in 
lat. 47. S. $leagues E. of Cape Blanco, 
on the coaſt of Patagonia, and was diſs 
covered by Capt. Cowley in 1680, who 
repreſents it to be commodious for tak- 
ing in wood and water, and provided 
with a harbour capable of-holding 1000 
fail of ſhips; abounding with fowls, and 
promiſing great plenty of fiſh. 

PEQUANACK, a townſhip of Morris 
co. New. Jerſey; perhaps the ſame as 
in ſome maps is called Peganzock, 
which is ſeparated from Bergen co. 
northward by Pegunnock river. 

PSuAN NOR Point and River. 
The river is a (mall ſtream which runs 
ſouthward through the towns of Hunt- 
ington and Stratford, in Fairfield co. 
Connecticut, and empties into a bay in 
the Sound where veſſels may anchor. 
The point forms the weſtern extremity 
of the bay near which are ſome rocks ; 
trom thence the outer bar extends N. by 
N. E. The point is 5 miles S. W. of 
Stratford river. | 

 PERAmvUs, or Perames, in Bergen co. 
New- Jerſey, lies on the point of land 
formed by the branches of Saddle river, 
a north water of Paſſaik; about 18 
miles northward of Bergen, 10 weſt of 
Tappan, and 21 N. W. by N. of New- 
York city. 

PERCEE, IIe, a ſmall but remarkable 
iſland on the welt fide of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, being a perpendicular 
rock, pierced with two natural arches, 
through which the ſea flows. One of 
theſe arches is ſufficiently high to admit 
a large boat to paſs freely through it. 
It is 15 miles ſouth of Cape Gaſpee. It 
is afſerted thut it was formerly joined 
to Monnt Joli, which lies oppoſite to it 
on the continent, 

 PerciPany, a village in Morris co. 
New- Jerſey, ſituated on a branch of Paſ- 
laik river, and 6 miles N. of Morriſtown. 

PERCY, an extenſive townſhip in 
Grafton co. New- Hampſhire, watered 
by the ſeveral branches of Upper Amo. 
nooſuck river, bounded weſt by Nor- 
thumberland, on Connecticut river. It 


was incorporated in 1774, and contains 
only 43 inhabitants. 
PERD1DO, a river and bay on the coaſt 
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of Weſt-Florida. The mouth of the 


river is about 10 leagues eaſtward of Mo-. 
bile Point, and 4 weſtward of the bar 
of Penſacola. The entrance 1s narrow, 
with a bar of ſix feet, but afterwards it 
widens conſiderably. This was for- 
merly the boundary between Florida 
and Louiſiana, dividing the French and 
Spaniſh dominions. The river ſtretches 
in one place north-eaſt, where it goes 
within a mile of the great Jagoon weſt 
of the entrance of Penſacola harbour, 
PERES and, or Conflantine Peres, 
on the coaſt of Chili, S. America. It is 
oppolite to Port Coral. On this ifland 
is a fort called Manſera, and on the 
hack of the ifland there is an entrance 
for boats into the harbour of Baldivia. 
PERiCA, three iſlands in the bay of 
Panama, S. America; which give ſhel- 


ter to ſhips out of the command of the 


town of Panama. 

PrrITas Vaude, on the Spaniſh 
Main, coaſt of S. America, 3 leagues 
weſtward of Cumana Bay. 

PER&INS, Part, lies on the S. W. of 
Waſnington's Iſle, on the N. W. coaſt 
of N. America. See Magee's Sound. 

PerKkiowy, a townſhip of Pennſyl- 
vania, in Montgomery co. Ss 

PERLICZN, Old, an indifferent ſhip 
read with rocky ground on the E. coaſt 
of Newfoundland Ifland, 2 leagues 8. 
W. by S. of Break Heart Point. Shter- 
wick is the name of its N. point. 

PERLICAN, Nexw, a noted harbour on 
the E. coaſt of Newfoundland Ifland, 
8 leagues W. S. W. of Old Perlican, 
. and s leagues from Random Head. It 
has a wide and ſafe entrance, and ſhips 
may ride in it landlocked from all winds 
in from 10 to 5 fathoms water. 

PERNAMBUCO, a captainſhip in the 
northern diviſion of Brazil, whoſe chief 
town 1s Olinda. _ | 

PERNAMBUCO,orPhernambuceo,other- 
wile called Panambuco, a place of con- 
ſiderable trade on the E. coaſt of Brazil, 
having a bay or harbour of the ſame 
name; fituated between Paraiba on the 
N. and Cape St. Auguſtine on the S. in 
lat. 3. S. and long. 3 5. W. Proviſions 
and other articles are brought hither 
from Para, and from hence great quan- 
titics of tobacco are ſent off to Europe. 

PERNAMBUCO, a river on the coaſt 
af Brazil, 8. America, ſouthward of 
Tamerica Iſland. Tt is blocked up with 
fand; and thips enter it from the north - 
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ward, at the entrance of the Receif hay. 
bour, 3 leagues from it. S. lat. 8. zo. 
W. long. 35.7. 5 

PERPETUA, Cape, on the north-weſt 
coaſt of N. America. N. lat. 44. 6, 
W. long. 124. 8. Variation of the 
compaſs in the year 1779, 17. 50. E. 

PERQUIMONS, a co. of Edenton diſ- 
trict, N. Carolina, bounded weſt by 
Chowan co. and E. by Paſquotank, from 
which laſt it is ſeparated by the river 
Paſquotank, a water of Albemarle 
Sound. It contains 5,440 inh.hitants, 
of whom 1,878 are ſlaves. E 

PERSON, a new co, in Hillſborough 
diſtrict, N. Carolina. The court-houle, 
where a poſt- office is kept, is 26 miles 
N. of Hillſborough, and 34 E. of Cat. 
well New Court-Houſec. 

PERTH-AMBOY, a city of New-]er- 
ſey, pleaſantly ſituated in Middleſex co. 
at the head of Rariton Bay, and ſtands 
on a neck of land included between Rari- 
ton river and Arthur Kull Sound, Its 
{cite is high and healthy. It lies open 
to Sandy-Hook, and has one of the heſt 
harbours on the continent. Veſſels from 
ſea may enter it in one tide, in almoſt 
any weather. It is a port of entry and 
poſt-town ; but although it is admirably 
ſituated for trade, and the legiſlature 
has given every encouragement to in- 
duce merchants to ſettle here, it is far 
from being in a flouriſhing ftate. It 
contains about 60 houſes, and carries on 
a ſinali trade to the W. Indies. Its ex- 
ports for a year, ending zoth Sept. 1794, 
were to the value of 58,159 dolls. It is 
35 miles ſouth-weſt of New- Vork, and 
74 north-eaſt of Philadelphia. N. lat. 
40- 35. W. long. 74. 50 

PERv, a new townſhip of New-York, 
in Clinton co. on the weſt fide of Lake 
Champlain. It was taken from the 
towns of Plattſpurg and Willſburg, 
and incorporated in 1792. It is an ex- 
cellent tra& of land, and ſettling faſt. 
In 1796, there were, of the inhabitants, 
120 qualified electors. : 

PERU, a diſtrict of S. America, about 
1800 miles in length, and about 500 in 
breadth ; bounded W. by the South Pa- 
cific Ocean; E. by the Cordillera de 
los Andes, or Mountains of Andes, 
which ſeparate it from the country ot 
Amazonia and Paraguay ; N. by Terra 
Firma, from which it is divided by the 
equator; and the 25th degree of 8. 
latitude ſeparates it from Chili and La 


Plata 


Plata 4 "thi 8. It lies between 60 and 
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31 W. long. and is ſubdivided into the 
provinces of Quito, Lima, and Los, 


Charcos. The chief towns are Quito, 


Payta, Lima, Cuſco, Potoſi, and Porco. 
From the ſituation of this country, 
which is within the torrid zone, it 1s 
natural to ſuppoſe that it would be 
almoſt uninhabitable ; but the Andes 
Mountains being on the one fide, and 
the South Sea on the other, it is not ſo 
hot as tropical countries in general are; 
and in ſome parts it is diſagreeably cold. 
In one part, are mountains of a ſtupen- 
dous height and magnitude, having 
their ſummits covered with ſnow ; on 
the other, volcanoes flaming within, 
while their ſummits, chaſms and avcr- 


tures are involved in ice. The plams | 


are temperate the beaches and vallies 
hot; and laſtly, according to the diſpo- 
ſition of the country, its high or low ſi- 
tuation, we find all the variety of grada- 
tions of temperature between the two 
extremes of heat and cold. It is re- 
markable, that in ſome places it never 
rains, which defect is ſupplied by a dew 


that falls every night, and ſufficiently 


refreſhes the vegetable creation; but in 
Quito they have prodigious rains, attend- 
ed by dreadful ſtorms of thunder and 
lightning, In the inland parts of Peru, 
and by the banks of the rivers, the ſoil 
is ulually very fertile; but along the 
ſea coaſt, it is a barren ſand, Vaſt 
numbers of cattle were imported by the 
Spaniards into Peru, when they took 
poſſeſſion of that country; thele are 
now ſo increaſed, that they run wild 
and are hunted like game. 'I his coun- 
try produces fruits peculiar to the cli- 
mate ard moſt of thoſe in Europe. The 
culture of maize, of pimento and of cot- 
ton, which was found eſtabliſhed there, 
has not been neglected; and that of 
wheat, barley, caſſava, potatoes, ſugar, 
and of the olive and vine is attended to. 
The goat has thriven very well ; but 
the ſheep have degenerated, and their 
wool is become extremely coarſe. In 


the northern parts of Peru are ſeveral 


gold mines; but thoſe of ſilver are 


found all over the country, particularly 


in the neighbourhood of Potoſi. Na- 
ture never afforded to the avidity of 
mankind, in any country on the globe, 
ſuch rich mines as thoſe of Potoſi. 
Theſe tamous mines were accidentally 


diſcovered in the year 2545, in this | 


— 
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manner: An Indian, named Hualpa, 


one day toilowing ſome deer, which 
made directly up the hill of Potoſi, came 
to a ſteep craggy part of the hill, and 
the better to enable him to climb up, 
laid hold of a ſhrub, which came up by 
the roots, and laid open a maſs of filver 
ore. He tor ſome time kept it a ſecret, 
but afterward revealed it to his friend 
Guanca, who, becauſe he would not 
diſcover to him the method of refining 
it, acquainted the Spaniard his maſter, 
named Valaroel, with the diicovery. 
Valaroel regiſtered the mine in 1545 
and from that time till 1638 thete mines 
ot Potoſi had yielded 95, 6 19 oo pieces 


of eight, which is about 4,255,000 


pieces a year. Potoſi is about 20 or 25 
leagues from the city of La Plata. 
The hill, and alſo the country for a 


conſiderable diſtance round, is quite ber- 


ren and deſart, and produces neither 
tree, plant nor herb, ſo that the inhabi- 


tants of Potoſi, which is ſituated at the 


foot of the hill, on the ſouth ſide, are 
obliged to procure all the neceflaries of 
life from Peru. Theſe mines begin to 
decreaſc, and others riſe in reputation. 
It is impoſſible to aſcertain with any de- 


gree of preciſion the number of inha- 
bitants in Peru. The city of Lima is 
laid to contain 54,000 3 Gragaquill, 


20,000; Potoſi, 2 5, ooo; LaPas, 20,000; 


and Culco, 26,000. Among all the in- 


habitants of Peru, pride and lazineſs are 
{aid to be the molt predominant paſſions. 
Avarice may likewiſe be attributed to 
ſome of them with a great deal of pro- 
priety. There is very little commerce 
in this fine country, except in the cities 
and large towns, which are deſcribed 
under their reſpective names. The 
chief manufactures are carried on b 

the Indians; theſe confilt chiefly of 


leather, woollen and cotton ſtuffs, and 


exrthen ware; in the fabrication of 
which, they are (aid to be peculiarly in- 
genious. The Indians and Negroes are 
torbidden, under the ſevereſt penalties, 


to intermarry ; for diviſion between 


theſe two claſſes, is the greateſt inſtru- 
ment, in which the Spaniards truſt for 
the preſervation of the colon es. Peru 
is governed by a viceroy, who 1s abſo- 
lute; but it being impoſſible tor him to 
ſuperintend the whole extent of his 
government, he delegates a part of his 
authority to the ſeveral audiences and 
courts, eſtabliſhed at different places 

throughout 
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throughout his territories. At Lima 
there is a treaſury court for receiving a 
fifth of the mines, and certain taxes paid 
by the Indians, which belong to the 


king of Spain. There are certain wa— 
ters in this country, which in their courſe 
turn into ſtone ; and fountains of liquid 


Matter, called coppey, reſembling pitch 
and tar, and uied by feamen for the 


ſame purpoſe. On the colt of Gua- 
gaquill and Guatimala are found a cer- 
tain ſpecies of ſnails, which yield the 
purple dye ſo celebrated by the an- 
cients, and which the moderns have 
ſuppoſed to have been Joſt, The ſhiell 
that contains them is fixed to rocks. 
watered by the ſea, 
a large nut. Various methods are uſed 
to extract the purple matter from the 
animal. There is no colour that can be 
compared to this, either in luſtre or per- 
manence. Here is alſo found a new ſub- 
ſtance, called the Platina, and which may 
be conſidered as an eighth metal, In its 


native ſtate it is mixed with gold and 


iron, and this at firſt gave riſe to a ſuſ- 
picion that it was nothing more than a 
combination of theſe two metals ; but 
late experiments of chymiſts fully 
prove, that it is a pure and ſimple me- 
tal, with properties peculiar to itſelf. It 
cannot be affected by any ſimple acid, 
or by any known ſolvent, except the 
aqua regia ; it will not tarniſh in the 
air, neither will it ruſt; it unites to the 
fixedneſs of gold, and to the property it 
has of not being ſuſceptible of deſtruc- 
tion, a hardneis almoſt equal to that of 
Tron, and a much greater difficulty of 
fuſion. It is of an intermediate colour, 
between that of iron and ſilver; it can 
be forged and extended into thin plates; 
and when diſſolved in aqua regia, it 


may be made to aſſume, by precipita- | 


tion, an infinite diverſity of colours; 


and Count Milby has ſucceeded in va- 


rying thele precipitates ſo much, that 
he has a picture painted, in the colour- 
ing of which there is ſcarce any thing 
but platina made uſe of. Upon the 
whole, from conſidering the advanta- 
ges of the platina, we cannot but con- 


clude that this metal deſerves, at leaſt, : 


from its ſuperiority to all others, to 
ſhare the title of king of metals, of 
which gold has ſo long been in poſſeſ- 
ſion. The Peruvian bark, fo famous at 

reſent for curing intermittent fevers, 


is likewile found here. The tree from | 


It is of the ſize of 


timala. 
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which it is taken grows upon the ſlope 


of mountains, and is about the ſize of 


a common. cherry- tree. It is diſtin. 
uifhed into three kinds; the red, yel- 
he, and the white; but the red is 
found to be the beſt and moſt efficacious, 
The Jeſuits carried this hark to Rome 
as early as 1639; but the natives are 
ſuppoſed to have been acquainted with its 
medicinal qualities many ages belote. 

PERUVIANS, the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants of Peru, in S. America, who were 
the molt civilized of any Indians on the 
continent. | 

PETAGUEL, a territory of $. Ameri. 
ca, in Brafil, bounded N, by Dele; E, 
by the S. Atlantic Ocean; S. by the 
captainſhip of Rio Grande; and W. by 
Tupuy. It contains mines of ſilver. 

PETAPA, one of the plealanteſt towns 
of Guatimala, in New-Spain. It is fi- 
tuated at the weſtern extremity of the 
valley of Mexico, 25 miles S. E. of Gua- 
There is a rich ſugar planta- 
tion in its vicinity. | 

PETAWONTAKAS, an Indian nation 
formerly in alliance with the Hurons. 

PETER's Bank, St. a large fiſhing 
ground off the S. end of Newfoundland 
Iſland, and extends from Cape Race to 
St. Peter's Iſland, oppoſite Placentia, St. 
Mary and Trepaſſy Bays. It is 14 de- 
grees of latitude in breadth on the W. 
ſide. From St, Peter's Iſland it de- 
creaſes as it approaches Race Point. It 
lies W. of the Great Bank, and has on 
the S. at a conhderable diſtance, Green 
and Whale Banks, which are among the 
ſmalleſt on the coaſt, Tt has from 45 to 
30 fathoms water on it, 

PrTzr's Bay, St. on the S. coaſt of 
Cape Breton Iſland, having St. Peter's 
Iſland at its mouth. 

PETER's Fort, St. on the Iſland of 

Martinico, in the Weſt- Indies. N. lat. 
14. 44. W. long. 61. 21. 
Pr R's Harbour, St. on the N. coaſt 
of the iſland of St. John's, in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, about 8 leagues W. of 
Eaſt Point. Welt of it are Anguille 
Bay and Port Chimene. 

PETER's Haven, Si. on the E. coaſt 
of Labrador, lies round the S. E point of 
Sadel Bay, N. lat. 56. 30. W. long. 
60. 42. | 

PETER's land, a ſmall ifle on the 
W. coaſt of dt. John's Iſland, near to, 
and N. by W. of, Governor's Iſland, 


in che narroweſt part of the Strait be- 
| tween 
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tween New-Brunſwick and St. John's | 
Iſland. | 

PeTER's and, St. or St. Pierre's, on 
the ſouthern coaſt of Newtoundland 
Tſland, lies 8. S. W. of the S. E. point 
of Fortune Bay, and near to, and S. E. 
of, the 8. point of Miquelon Ifland. N. 
lat. 46. 46. W. long. 56. 17. 

PETER's, $2. one of the Virgin Iſles, 
in the Weſt-Indies, dependent on Vir- 

in Gorda. 

PRETER's, St. a harbour at the W. 
end of Sydney or Cape Breton Ifland, is 
a very commodious place for carrying on 
the fiſhery. | 

PETER's, St. a town at the ſouthern 
_ extremity of Cape Breton Iſland, It 
Rtands on an iſthmus. about half a mile 
broad, which ſeparates the harbour of 
St. Peter from the great lake of that 
name, alſo called Lake Labrador. It 
is about 10 miles N. E. of Point Tou- 
louſe. To this harbour veſſels of the 
zreateſt burden can come with ſafety. 
Before the American revolution, a grea 
fiſhery was carried on here. | 

PETER, Lake St. a part of St Law- 


rence river, into which empty from the | _ 
ginia, and a place of conſiderable trade 


S. and E. Sorel river from Lake Cham- 
tain, the river St. Francis, and ſome 
maller rivers, from the N. W. The 
Maſquinonge, Omachis, &c. enter the 
lake. The centre of the lake is 68 
miles above Quebec, and 205 N. E. of 
Kingſton, at the mouth of Lake Ontario, 
PETER's Mountain, in Pennſylvania, 
lies on Suſquehannah river, between Hali- 
fax and Harriſburg, in Dauphin co. 
PETER's, St. a river on the coaſt of 
Labrador, about 4 leagues from the 
Hand of Bellifle, in the ftraits of that 
name. | 
PETER, St. and St. Paul, a river at 
the bottom of the gulf of Campeachy. 
Its branches form an iſtand, called Ta- 
baſco. The bar at the mouth of the 
eaſtern branch admits {mall veflels At 
good there is from 24 to 3 fathoms wa- 
5 * and very good anchorage within the 
7 : 
 PETER's, Sr. a pariſh of S. Carolina, 
in Beaufort diſtrict. | 
PETER's, Sf. one of the N. weſtern 
branches of Miſſiſippi river, which it 
joins in lat. about 45. 6. N. and long. 
94. 22. W.— V. B. For other places 
named Peter or Peter's. See Pierre. 
PETERS, a townſhip of Franklin co. 


S 


Pennſylvania. 


* 
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PETERBOROVUOH, a poſt-town in 
Hillſborough co. New- Hampſhire. It 
was incorporated in 1760, and contains 
861 inhabitants. It is 73 miles W. by 
S. of Portſmouth, 18 welterly of Am- 
herſt, 16 E, of Keene, and 366 from 
Philadelphia. N. lat. 42. 51. W. long. 
71 $85 

PETERSBURG, a townſhip of New- 
York, in Renfitlaer co. E. of the vil- 
lage of Troy, incorporated in 1793. In 
1796 there were 512 of the inhabitants 
qualified electors. | 

PETERSBURG, a poſt-town of Penn- 


ſylvania, in York co. 2 miles north of 


the Maryland line. It contains a Roman 
Catholic church, and about 18 houſes. 
It is 25 miles ſouth-weſt of York- 
Town, 59 northerly of the Federal City, 
and 113 welt by ſouth of Philadelphia. 


N. lat. 39. 42. 30. W. long. 77. 4. 


PETERSBURG, a ſmall town of Ken- 


tucky, ſituated in Woodford co. on the 


E. ſnle of Kentucky river, 19 miles W. 
S. W. of Lexington, and 1 5 fouth-ſouth- 
eaſt of Frankfort. It has a tobacco 
warehouſe, and a few dwelling-houſes. 

PETERSBURG, a poſt town of Vir- 


ſituated in Dinwiddie co. on the ſouth- 
eaſt bank of Appamatox river, juſt be- 
low the falls, about 25 miles ſouth of 
Richmond. It contains about 300 houſes, 
built irregularly. The Free Maſon's 
Hall is a handſome building; there are 
ſeveral tobacco warehoules, ſtores of 
dry goods, and ſome few neat and com - 
modious dwelling-houſes. This town is 
a corporation, and comprehends the vil- 
lage of Blandford, in Prince George's 
co. and Powhatan in Cheſterfield co. 
on the oppoſite fide of the river. It 
contains 2,828 inhabitants, including 
1,265 flaves. The ſituation of the town 
is low and rather unhealthy. From the 
inſpector's books it appears, that on an 
average for the laſt 10 years, the quan- 
tity of tobacco received here has con- 
ſiderably exceeded 20,000 hhds. per 
annum; and for the laſt three years the 
quantity of flour made in this town and 
within an hundred yards of it, has ex- 
ceeded 38,000 barrels; at other mills 
within a few miles, 16,000 barrels per 
annum; to this add the flour made at 
the ſeveral country mills, and brought 
to this place for ſale, the whole quan- 
tity may ſafely be ftated to exceed 


60,00e bazrels per annum, The whole 


exports 
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exports of this town, valued at the uſual 
peace prices, amount to x,389, 300 dolls, 
beſid s the value of peach and apple 
| brandy, whiſkey, &c. not included 
'The Indian princeſs, Pocahontas, the 
daughter of king Powhatan, from whom 
delcendei the Randolph and Bowling 
families, formerly reſided at this place. 
It is 80 miles W. by N. of Norfolk, 
159. S. by W. of Alexandria, and 303 
fouth -welt by ſouth of Philadelphia. N. 
lat. 37. 14. W. long. 78. 8. 
PETERSBURG, a very flouriſhing 
polt-town of Georgia, in Elbert co. in 
a pleaſant and healthful ſituation, on the 
point ot land] formed by the confluence 
of Broad with Savannah river. Several 
reſpectable merchants are ſettled in this 
town. It is 15 miles from Elberton 20 
N. by E. of Waſhington, 50 above Au- 
guſta, 73 N. of Louiſville, and $36 from 
Philadelphia. N. lat. 33. 46. W. long. 
31. 32. | 
PErERSHau, a flouriſhing an plea- 
fant townſhip in Worceſter co. Maſſa- 
chuſetts, formerly called by the Indians 
Nichexvaug ; fitnated 28 miles N. W. 
of Worceſter, and 66 W. of Boſton. 
Switt river, a branch of Chickopee river, 
paſſes through this town. The foil is 
rich and fertile, and here are large and 
excelient orchards. ET 
PETIT ANSE, a village on the north 
fide of the ifland of St. Domingo, 22 
leagues ſouth of Cape Frangois. 
PETITCODE..&, a river which falls 
into an arm of the Bay of Fundy, called 
Chegnecto Channel. The Indians have 
a communication from the head of it 
with St. John's river, by a portage a- 
eroſs to the head of Kennebecſius. 
PETIT-GOUFRE, or the Little M hirl- 
Pool, in Miſſiſippi river, is 31 miles from 
Fort Roſalie, and 4 miles from Bayouk 
Pierre, or Stony river. | 
PeTIT-GUAVES, or Goave, a juriſ- 
diction, town, and bay, on the N. coaſt of 


the S. peninſula of the iſland of St. Domin- | 


go, and near the head of the Bay or Bite 
of Leogane. The juriſdiction contains 
5 pariſhes, and is the unhealthieſt place 
in the colony, the inhabitants being con- 
ſtantly ſubject to fevers, occaſioned by 
the badneis of the waters. Its depen- 
dencies, however, are healthy, and are 
remarkable for the culture of coffee. 
Its exports from January 1, 1789, to De- 
. cember 31, of the ſame year, were 27,090 


Ib. white ſugar—655,187 Ib, brown 
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ſugar 80), 86 5 lb. coffee—50,055 lh. 
cotton, and 210 Ib. indigo. The value 
of duties on exportation of the above, 
was 4, 127 dollars 97 cents. The town 
lies on the E. fide of the bay, 25 leagues 
weſtward of Grand Guave, and 141 W. 
by S. of Port-au-Prince. N. lat. 18, 
27. W. long. from Paris, 75. 14. Some 
writers call the great bay, which is com- 
| monly called the Bay, Bight, or Bite of 
Leogane, by the name of Petit Guaves. 
PETIT PoRT, on the W. fide of New- 
foundland Ifland, towards the S., end; 
is about 5 leagues N. of Cape Ray, 
and one S, of Anguille Cape. N. lat. 
47. 52. 30. W. long. 59. 15. 
PETIT PoRT, on the coaſt of Peru, 
otherwiſe called Portete, or Little Port, 
lies a ſhort way northward of the equator, 
and about 5 leagues to the S. E. within 
the bayſfrom Cape Francois to Cape Pal- 
ſado on the S. by W. There is anchor- 
age in 5 fathoms, and plenty of freſh 
water near the head land, which is high. 
It is neceſſary to ſound, on account of 
the ſand-banks, called the Portetes. 
PETIT TERRE I/land, near Deſeada, 
in the Weſt-Indies. N. lat. 16. 14. 
W. long. 61. 11. | 
PETITE RIVERE, a ſmall town in 
the French part of the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo, cloſe to the Spaniſh diviſion line, 
14 leagues N. by N. W. of Varettes, 
and ſeparated from it by the river Arti- 
bonite; 10 leagues E. by N. of St. 
Marc, and as far N. W. of Mirebalais. 
N. lat. 19. 8. W. long. from Paris, 
74. 48. ; 
PETIT TROVU, is on the north ſide of 
the ſouth peninſula of the ifland of St. 
Domingo, on the point of land which 
forms the eaſt fide of the entrance into 
the Bay of Baradaires ; 44 leagues welt- 
ward of Anſe a Veau, and 19 caſterly ot 
Jerem̃ie. | | 
PETIT Tzov, a ſmall cove on the 
ſouth fide of the iſland of St. Domingo, 
S. by W. of the mouth of Neybe river, 
and about 5 leagues N. E. of Beate Iil- 
and. Small barks come to this place 
from St. Domingo city, to fetch the 
meat, lard, and fowls derived from the 
chaſe. | 
PETTQUOTTING, a river of the N. 
W. Territory, which empties into 
Lake Erie, from the ſouth, near Huron 
river. 5 
PEYTONSBURG, the chief town of 


— 


Halifax co. Virginia, having a e 
iouſe 


PILADELTRHIa, a populous and high- 


ed W. by Delaware co. N. W. by Mont- 


Trenton; and boats that carry 8 or 9 


Delaware. It was laid out by William 


| ſtant and regular influx of foreigners, 


pean parents, it was computed to con- 


miles in a right line above their conſſu- 


5 


houſe and 5 or 6 other houſes, three of 
which are ordinaries or taverns. 
PHILADELPHIA, a townſhip in Rut- 
land co. Vermont, about 15 miles E. of 
Orwell. It contains 39 inhabitants. 


ly cultivated co. of Penniylvania, bound- 


gomery; N. E. by Poquaſin Creek, 
which ſeparates it from Buck's co. and 
8. and S. E. by the river Delawazte, 
which divides it from the State of New- 
Jerley. It contains about 89,600 acres, 
and is divided into 12 townſhips. On 
the banks of Sclniylkill, in this county, 
is an excellent quarry of marble, from 
which the ſtone-cutters of Philadelphia 
are ſupplied, It contains, bendes Phila- 
delphia, its capital, 11,871 inhabitants, 
of whom 114 are ſlaves. | 
PHILADELPHIA, the metropolis of 
Pennſylvania, and the preſent ſeat of 
the government of the United States, is 
ſituated in the county to which it gives 
name, on the weſtern bank of the river 
Delaware, which is here a mile broad, 
It lies in lat. 39. 56. 54. N. and long. 75. 
8. 45. W. from London; diſtant about 
120 miles from the Atlantic Ocean, by 
the courſe of the bay and river, and a- 
bout 55 or 60 in the ſonth-eaſtward direc- 
tion. A. 74 gun ſhip can come up to 
this city; floops go 35 miles farther to 


tons can go 100 miles farther up the 


Penn, the firſt proprietary and founder 
of the province, in the year 1683, and 
ſettled by a colony from England, 
which arrived from that and the preced- 
ing years, and was increaſed by a con- 


to ſo great a degree, that in leſs than 
a century, and within the lifetime of 
the firſt perſon born within it of Euro- 


tam 6,000 houſes, and 40,000 inhahi- 
tants, in the city and ſuburbs. The 
ground plot of the city is an oblong 
iquare, about one mile N. and S. and 
two E. and W. lying in the narroweſt 
part of the iſthmus between the Dela- 
ware and Schuylkill rivers, about 5 


ence. In the beginning of this ſettle- 
ment, it was expected that the fronts 
on both rivers would be firſt improved 
for the convenience of trade and navi- 


gation, and that the buildings would | 
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extend gradually in the rear of each, 
until they would meet and form one 
town, extending from E. to W. But 
it was ſoon found that the Delaware 
front was alone ſufficient for quays and 
landing- places. The buildings now 
occupy a ſpace not exceeding 3 miles 
in length from N. to S. and in the moſt 
extended part do not reach a mile from 
the Delaware. The city is interſected 
by a great number of ftreets, croſſing 
each other at right angles. Of theſe 
there were originally 9, which extend- 
ed from the Delaware to the Schuylkill ; 
theſe were croſſed by 23, running N. 
and 8. The E. and W. fireets, except 
High ſtreet, are named after the trees 
firſt found by the colony on their arri- 
val in the country, viz. Vine, Saſſafras, 
Mulberry, Chetnut, Walnut, Spruce, 
Pine, and Cedar; which laſt is the 
ſouthern boundary of the city. The 
ſtreets running N. and S. receive their 
names from their numerical order, be- 
ginning at Delaware river; Front is 
Firſt, then Second, and ſoon to Thirteenth 
ſtreet, whence the numerical order 
ceaſes from Delaware front, and begins 
at Schuylkill in the ſame order, as Firſt, 
Second, &c. to the Eight-ſtreet, between 
which and Thirteenth-ſtreet, is Broad- 
ſtreet, ſo named from its being the 
wideſt in the city. The number of 
ſquares in the original plan was 1843 
but as ſeveral of the ſquares have lately 
been interſected by new ftrects, their 
number now amounts to zog; and ſe- 
veral of theſe are again inter{efted by 
lanes and alleys. Broad-ttreet is 113 
feet wide; High-ftreet 100; Mulberry, 
60; and the other ſtreets in the original 
plan 50 feet wide. Mott of the city is 
well paved with neat feot paths of brick, 
furniſhed with common ſewers and gut- 
ters ; io that the ſtreets are, in general, 
kept very clean and neat. Beſides the 
ſtrcets already mentioned, there are 
ſeveral others not laid down in the 


| original plan, as Water, Dock, Cherry, 


Penn, Prune, &c. Water-ſtreet is only 
20 feet wide, and extends from the 
Northern Liberties acroſs the Dock, to 
Pine-ſtreet, parallel to the courſe of the 
Delaware, and between it and Front- 
ſtreet. The ſpace occupied by it was 
intended in the original plan to ſerve 
only as a cart-way to accommodate the 
wharves and ftores, ſo that the river 
\ ſhould be open to the view from Front- 

| fKreet. 
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ſtreet. Tt is now huilt with lofty houſes 
(except a very few vacancies here and 
there) throughout the whole front, and 
commodious wharves are extended into 


the river, at which the largeſt ſhips 


that uſe the port can lie in ſafety, to 
receive and diſcharge their cargoes ; 
and are detended from the ice, in win- 
ter, by the piers, made of logs, extend- 
ing into the river, funk with ſtone, and 
filled with earth, ſo as to be equally 
firm with the main land. Dock-ftreet 
was formerly a ſwamp, with a ſmall 
ſtream running through the middle of 
it. It is from go to 100 feet wide, and 
winds north-weſtward in a ſerpentine 
track, through ſeveral ſtreets. It is 
planted on each fide with a row of 


Lombardy poplars, and promiſes to be 


one of the pleaſanteſt ſtreets in the city. 
No leſs than 662 lamps of two branches 
each, diſpoſed at convenient diſtances, 
in all parts of the city, are lighted every 
night, and are eſtimated to conſume 
annually, nearly 9, ooo gallons of oil. 
The houles in the city and ſuburbs, are 
generally of brick, three ſtories high, 
in a plain neat ſtyle, without much diſ- 
play of ornament. The general height 
of the ground on which the city ſtands, 
1s nearly 40 feet above the Delaware; 


hut ſome of the ſtreets are conſiderably 


lower, particularly Water ſtreet ; ſeve- 
ral ſtores in which have ſometimes re- 
ceived much damage when the river 
kappened to be raiſed by a high flood, 
and a ſtrong ſouth-eaſt wind, Here are 
27 placcs of public worſhip, viz. 5 for 
Friends or Quakers, 6 for the Preſbyte- 


rians and Seceders, 3 for Epiſcopalians, 


3 for Roman Catholics, 2 for German 
Lutherans, 2 fer Methoditts, 1 for Ger- 
man Calviniſts, 1 for Swediſh Lutherans, 
which is the oldeſt church in town, 1 
for the Moravians, 1 for Baptiſts, 1 for 
Africans, and a Jewilh ſynagogue. The 
frit Preſhyterian church is finiſhed with 
a degree of elegance that would do 
honour to any city in Europe. The 
roof is ſupported in front by fix pillars, 


finiſhed in the Corinthian order; but 


as it ſtands in an obſcure place, on 
the ſouth ſide of Market-ftreet, it is 
ſeen to diſadvantage. The German 
Lutheran church, which was built not 
many years ſince, was unfortunately 
burnt in the winter of 1795. The new 
building, now nearly finiſhed, is 108 


FY 


feet by 48; and when completed will 
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he one of the handſomeſt churches in 


the United States. Mr. P. Taneherger, 


a member of the Society of the United 


Brethren, at Letiz, a man of extraordi. 


nary mechanical genius, completed and 


erected -a large organ for this church, 
but it received much injury when the 
roof and inſide of the building were 
conſumed, before the pipes could be dil. 


engaged. Chriſt Church ſtands on the 


welt ſide of Second- ſtreet, between 
High and Mulherry ſtreets. It is an 
old Gothic ſtructure, and is ornameneed 
with a handſome fteeple, and furniſhed 
with a chime of bells. The ſecond 
Preſbyterian church, at the corner of 
Mulberry and Third ſtreets, is allo 
ornamented with a handſome ſtecple. 
The Epiſcopalian churches are fur— 
niſhed each with an organ, as are the 
German, and two of the Roman Ca- 
tholic churches. The African church 
is a large, neat building. It is ſup- 


plied with a negro clergyman, who 


has been lately ordained by the biſhop. 
They are of the Epiſcopalian order. 
The other public buildings are, a State- 
houſe and offices, two city court-houſes, 
a county court-houſe, an univerſity, the 
philoſophical ſociety's hall, a public li- 
brary, an hoſpital, diſpenſary, an almi- 
hcute, a gaol, three incorporated banks, 
two dramatic theatres, a medical thea- 
tre, a laboratory, an amphitheatre, 3 
brick market houſes, and one which is 
to be erected in Front- ſtreet, in the 
Northern Liberties, a fiſh market, a 
houſe of correction, and a powder ma- 
gazine which contains often npwards of 
50,000 quarter caſks of gun- powder. 
The ſtate houſe ſtands on the 8. fide 
of Cheſnut-ftreet, between Fifth and 
Sixth ſtreets, and was erected about the 
year 4753 ; and conſidering the infancy 
of the colony, the architecture is much 


admired. The ſtate-houſe garden oc- 
cupies a whole ſquare; it is a ſmall 


neat place, ornamented with ſeveral 
rows of trees and gravel walks, and 
incloſed by a high brick wall on three 
ſides, and the ſtate-houſe, &c. on the 
other, Pottersfield, formerly a public 
burying ground, is now converted into 
a public walk, and planted with rows 
of Lombardy poplars on each hide, 
When the trees are grown, and the 
ground levelled, it will be one of the 
moſt pleaſant promenades in the vici. 
nity. The legiſlature of the ee 
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States hold their ſeſſions in an elegant 
building in the N. W. corner of the 
ſtate houle yard. In the N. E. corner 
of the yard, adjoining the left wing of 
the ſtate-houſe, is the town-hall or 
new court-houſe; S. of which is the 
Philoſophical hall. Here Mr. Peal 
keeps his muſeum, by permiſſion of the 
phiſoſophical ſociety. It is the largeſt 
collection of natural curioſities that is to 
In it are 400 ſpe- 
cies of birds, ſome living animals, &c. 
Oppoſite the Philoſophical hall is the 
Philadelphia library : theſe add much 
to the beauty and grandeur of the 
ſquare, The Philadelphia library ori- 
ginated with Dr. Franklin, and was in- 
corporated in 174-2, ſince which time 
the collection of books has been greatly 
augmented, At preſent, it contains up- 
wards of 12,000 volumes, beſides a mu- 
ſeum and a valuable philoſophical ap- 
parutus. It is open every day in the 
week, except Sunday; and any perſon 
who has an inclination or taſte for read- 
ing may here indulge or improve either 
to great advantage. The library is fur- 
niſhed with tables and ſeats; and a ſtran- 
ger, without any introduction, may call 
tor any book he wants, and fit down 
and peruſe it as long as he pleaſes. 
Thoſe who prefer their chambers to 
read in, may receive books out of the 
library, by leaving a depoſit, as fecurity 
tor the return of them, and paying a 
moderate ſum for the uſe of them. The 
mroprietors amount to ſeyeral hundreds, 
aul each ſubſcriber pays ten ihillings 
annually, for defraying expences and 
ming new additions. To the library 
15 annexed a rare and valuable collection 
9: books, the bequelt of James Logan, 
Liq. to the public. The building be- 


lonving to the Library Company is re- 


markably elegant, and has a fine ap- 
pe*arance. In front of the building, in 
4 nich over the door, is a handſome 
farue of Dr. Franklin, the donation of 
William Bingham, Efq. tothe company. 
It is of white marble, was executed in 
Italy, and is ſaid to have coſt zool. 
The public gaol ſtands in the next 
(quare, ſouth of the ſtate-houſe yard. 
It is a hollow ſquare, 100 feet in front, 
built of ſtone, three ſtories high. All 
the apartments are arched with ſtone, 
28 a precaution againſt fire; and it is 
the largett, ſtrongeſt, and neateſt build- 
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To the goal is annexed a work-houle, 
with yards to keep the ſexes apart, and 
criminals from the debtors. There are 
alſo apartments lately added for the fo- 
litary confinement of criminals. The 
whole is ſecurely incloſed by ſtone walls. 
The market-houſe, in High-ſtreet, is 
perhaps exceeded by none in the world, 
in the abundance, neatneſs and variety 
of proviſions, which are expoſed for ſale 
every Wedneſday and Saturday. Butch- 
ers? meat and vegetables may be had 
any other day, except Sunday. It 
extends from Front to Fourth-ftreet, 
and is ſupported by 300 pillars. The 
new theatre in Cheſnut-ſtreet, near the 
ſtate-houte, is large and convenient. 
It was finiſhed in 1793. Further weſt, 
is a ſpacious building, intended for the 
accommodation of the Preſident of the 
United States, but is not accupied by 
him. Oppoſite to the new theatre is 
the amphitheatre, wherein feats of 
horſemanſhip are, at certain ſeaſons, 


performed with great dexterity, for the 


amuſement of the citizens. It is a 
large commodious building. The unt- 
verſity ſtands on the welt fide of Fourth- 
ſtreet, between High and Mulberry 
ſtreets. It was formed by the union of 
two literary inſtitutions, which had pre- 
viouſly exiſted a conſiderable time in 
Philadelphia, one deſignated by the 
above name; the other, by that of the 
college, academy and charitable ſchools 
of Philadelphia. They now conſtitute 
a very reſpectable ſeminary. It was in- 
corporated in 1791. The philoſophi- 
cal apparatus, which was before very 
complete, has been lately increaſed to 
the value of ſeveral hundred pounds. 
The funds of the univeriity produce 
annually, a revenue of about 2,365. 
The aggregate number of ſtudents, in 
the ſeveral ſchools, 1s, on an average, 
about 510, And the number uſually ad- 


| mitted to degrees in each year, about 2 5. 


The Friends' academy and Young La- 
dies academy, are allo reſpectable and 
uſeful eſtabliſhments. The chief litera- 
ry and humane ſocicties are the Ameri- 
can philoſophical ſociety ; the college 
of phyſicians; the ſociety for promot- 
ing political inquiries z the Penniylva- 
nia hoſpital; the Philadelphia diſpen- 
ſary; the Pennlylvania ſociety for the 
abolition of ſlavery; the ſociety for alle- 
viating the miſeries of priſons; the 
Pennſylvania focicty for the encourage- 

e ment 
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the Philadelphia ſociety for the in- 

formation and aſſiſtance of emigrants, 
and two other ſocieties of the fame 
kind ; one for the relief of German, 

and another for the relief of Iriſh emi- 
grants; and an humane, an agricultu— 

ral, marine, and various charitable ſocie- 

ties. Here is a Grand Lodge of Free 
and Accepted Maſons, and 8 fubordi- 

nate lodges. The Inſurance Company 

of N. America, lately eftabliſhed here, 
is in high repute, and inſure houſes, 

goods, &c. againſt fire, on very reaſon- 

able terms. Few cities in the world of 
the ſame population and riches as Phi- 

ladelphia, are better provided with ule- 

ful inſtitutions, both public and private. 

There are alſo a ſufficient number of a- 

cademies for the inſtruction of both ſex- 

es. Almoſt every religious ſociety has 

one or more ſchools under its immedi- 

ate direction, where children belonging 

to the ſociety are taught to read and 

write, and are furniſhed with books and 

ſtationary articles. In the city and ſub- 

urbs are x0 rope-walks which manu- 

facture about $00 tons of hemp annual- 

lIy—13 breweries, which are ſaid to 

conſume 50,000 buſhels of barley year- 

y- ſugar-houſes—7 hair-powder ma- 

nufactories in and about town—2 rum 

diſtilleries, and one rectifying diſtillery 

three card- manufactories. The other 

manufactories are, 15 for earthen- ware 

—6 for chocolate 4 for muſtard—3 

for cut- nails, and one for ꝓatent- nails 
one for ſteel—one for aqua. fortis one 

for ſal- ammoniac, and glauber- ſalts one 

for oil colours—1 1 for bruſhes—2 for 

buttons —one for Morocco leather, and 

one for parchment; beſides gun- ma- 

kers, copper - ſmiths, hatters, tin plate- 

workers, coach- makers, cabinet- makers, 

and a variety of others. The public 

mint, at which the national money is 

coined, is in this city. The great num- 

ber of paper mills in the State enable 
the printers to carry on their buſineſs 

more extenſively than is done in any 
other place of America. There are 31 

printing- offices in this city; four of 
theſe publiſh each a daily gazette; two 
others publiſh gazettes twice a week ; 
one of theſe is in the French language; 
beſides two weekly papers, one of which 

is in the German language. The 
other offices are employed in printing 
books, pamphlets, &c. The catalogue 


. 


ment of manufactures and ufeful arts ; | of books for ſale in this city, contains 


upwards of zoo ſets of Philadelphia 
editions, beſides a greater variety of 
maps and charts than is to be found 
any where elſe in America. The 
pleaſure-carriages within the city and 
liberties, according. to enumeration, 
are as follow, viz. two wheeled car. 
riages, 5 53; light waggons, 80; coach- 
es, 137; phaetons, 22; chariots, 35; 
and coachees, 33; the whole amounting 
to 307 four-wheeled carriages. The 
roads are good, and becoming better; 
{tage-coaches perform the journey from 
this city to Lancaſter in 11 hours, on 
the new turnpike road : the diſtance is 
58 miles. This city is governed by a 
mayor, recorder, 15 aldermen, and 30 
common council-men z according to its 
preſent charter, granted in the year 1789. 
The mayor, recorder, 8 aldermen, and 
16 common council men make a quorum 
to tranſact buſineſs ; they have full power 
to conſtitute and ordain laws and ordi- 
nances for the governing of the city ; the 
mayor, recorder, and aldermen are juſ- 
tices of the peace, and juſtices of oyer 
and terminer. They hold a court tour 
times a year, to take cognizance of all 
crimes and miſdemeanors committed 
within the city; two aldermen, appoint- 
ed by the mayor and recorder, hold a 
court on the forenoon ef Monday and 
Thurſday of every week, to judge of all 
matters which are cognizable before a 
juſtice of the peace. The trade of 
Pennſylvania is principally carried on 
trom this city, and there are few com- 
mercial ports in the world, where ſhips 
from Philadelphia may not be found in 
ſome ſeaſon of the year. The number 
of veſſels which entered this port in 
1786, was 910; in 178), 870; in 178, 
851; in 1793, 1, 414, of which 477 wee 
ſhips; in 1795, 1,620, viz. ſhips, 158; 
barks and inows, 26; brigs, 450; 
ſchooners, 506; floops, 480. Clear- 
ances, 1,789. It is not mentioned how 
many of theſe were coaſting veſſels. 
The number of veſſels built in 1795, 
was 3t, of which 23 were ſhips and 
brigs. In the year 1792, Philadelphia 
ſhipped 420,000 barrels of flour and 
middlings; in 1794, 300,51. The 
value of the exports from the State in 
the year ending September 30, 1791, Wa 
3,436,092 dollars 53 cents; 1792 
3,820, 662 dollars; 1793; 6,9 58,8 36 


dollars; 1794, 6.64 3,092 dollars; 1795 
| 5 | I1, 518,260 
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55618, 260 dollars. The ſickneſs in the 
autumn of 1793, and the embargo in the 


 fpring following, interrupted the com- 


merce of Philadelphia for nearly five 
months. The exiſting war has occa- 
ſioned fome extraordinary articles in the 
exportation of late; coffee, &c. have 
been carried to Philadelphia, and from 
thence to Hamburg, as neutral ports. 
The environs of the city are very plea- 
fant, and finely cultivated. In the north- 
ward are Kenſington, near the ſuburbs 
on Delaware, noted for ſhip- building; 


Germantown, a populous, neat village 


with 2 German churches; and Frank- 


fort, another pretty village, both within 


7 miles, beſides many country-ſeats, In 
the ſouth is Derby, a ſmall pleaſant bo- 
rough, about 7 miles diſtant; and, on 
Schuylkill, 4 miles from the city, the 
botanical garden of Meſſrs, Bartrams. 
In the weſt, on the ſame river, 18 acres 
of ground have been lately deſtined for 
a public botanical garden. According 
to a lift publiſhed of the births and 
deaths in the ſeveral religious ſocieties 
of Philadelphia, it appears that from 
Augult 1, 1792, to Augult 1, 1793, the 
births amounted to 2,511, and thedeaths 
to 1,497. In the year 1793, Philadel- 
phia was viſited with a ſevere ſcourge, 
the yellow fever, which raged with un- 
common violence for above 3 months, 
and in that ſhort ſpace ſwept off nearly 
5000 inhabitants. The humane efforts 
of a committee of health, appointed by 
the citizens, were highly inſtrumental 
in diminiſhing the calamity, A few 
weeks after this diſorder ceaſed to rage, 
the trade of the city was reſtored in a 
manner incredible to any but eye-wit- 
neſſes. It is an honourable proof of the 
humane attention paid to the priſoners 
in this city that of 4060 debtors, and 
4000 criminals, who were confined in 
Philadelphia goal between the 28th of 
September, 1780, and the 5th of Septem- 
ber, 1790, only twelve died a natural 
death, In 1794, there were gooo houſes 
in this city, and 400 which were build- 
ng; and the preſent number of inhabi- 
tants may be eſtimated at about 55,000. 
Philadelphia is 728 miles ſouth-welt of 
Paſlamaquoddy, which is the eaſlern- 
moſt part of the ſea-coaſt of the United 
States; 347 ſouth-weſt of Boſton; 222 
ſouth-weſt of Hartford; 95 ſouth- weſt 
of New. Vork; 102 north-eaſt of Balti- 


wore z 278 north-calterly of Richmond; 
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144 north- eaſterly of Waſhington's city 
and 925 north-eaſt by north of Savannah 
in Georgia. See Pennſylvana, for an 
account of ſeveral other particulars re- 
lating to this city. 

PHIL1P, a large iſland in Lake Supe- 
rior, in the territory of the United States. 
It lies towards the ſouth ſide of the lake, 
and ſouth-eait of Ifle Royal. | 

PHIL1P*s, St. a pariſh of 8. Carolina, 
liituated in Charleſtown diſtrict. 

ParLlie, St. a fort which commands 
the entrance of Maranhao harbour, on 
the coalt of Brazil. 2 

PHIL1P, S. a point within the har- 
bour of Port-Royal, S. Carolina. 
 PHr1T1l1PPEAVU, an ifland on the north 
fide of Lake Superior; N. of Iſle Royal. 

PHILIFYPEAU, a bay on the north 
ſhore of the gult of St. Lawrence, near 
the Straits of Bellifle, and partly formed 
by iflands which project ſouthward 
on its eaſt part, and extend towards the 
welt, The eaſt part of the bay lies in 
lat. 51. 20. north, and long. 55.40. weſt, 

PHILIPPINA, à ſmall town of the 
province of Gennes in New-Spain, 
lituated on a bay of the N. Pacific O- 
cean. N. lat. 12. 50. weſt long. 91. 30. 

PHILIPSBURG, a town of New-Jer- 
ſey, ſituated in Suſſex co. on the eaſt 
bank of Delaware river, oppoſite to 
Eaſton in Pennſylvania. It is 41 miles 
north-weſt of Trenton. 

PHILLIPSBURGH, or Philipſtozun, 
townſhip of New-York, in Dutcheſs co. 
on the eaſt ſide of Hudſon's river, 28 
miles above New-York, near the fonth 
end of Tappen Bay. It contains 2,079 
inhabitants, including 25 flaves. In 
1796, there were 347 of the inhabitants 
electors. In this townſhip is a filver 
mine, which yields virgin ſilver. 

 Pa1iLLties' Academy. See Andiwver 
and Exeter. 
PHIiLOPOLIS, a ſettlement in Luzerne 
co. Pennſylvania, 12 or 14 miles weit- 
ward of Mount Ararat, and at the head 
of the weſtern branch of Tunkhanock 
Creek, about 45 miles ſouth-eaſt of 


Athens, or. Tioga Point. N. lat. 41, 


40. welt long. 75. 33. | 

be Hr a ſmall river of Vir. 
ginia, which empties eaſtward into 
Cheſapeak Bay, oppoſite Gwin's Iſland. 
It is navigable 8 miles for ſmall craft. 
PIANKASHAWS, Or Pyankiſhas, Ver. 
millions and Maſcontius, ate tribes ot 


Indians in the N. W. Territory, who 
E e 2 1 reſide 
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reſide on the Wabaſh and its branches, | 
and Illinois river. Theſe with the Kick- 
apoos, Muſquitons and Outatanons, could 
together turniſh about 1000 warriors, 
20 years ago. | 
PI ARA, on the coaſt of S. America, 
lies 13 or 14 leagus from Payta, in lat. 
7. N. and is the firſt town of any note. 
A river which waſhes it, falls into the 
bay of Chiroper; but as it abounds with 
ſhoals, it is little frequented. 

Pic, River du, empties into Lake Su- 

erior, in lat. 48. 36. 11. and long. 89. 
41. 6. The Grand Portage is in lat. 
48. 41. 6. 

Pic DE L'ETOI1L, le, or Pic de P Al. 
verdi, as it is named in Bougainville's 
map, a ſmall high iſland, ſhaped like a 
ſugar-loaf, lying a little to the north- 
ward, and in ſight of Aurora Tifland ; 
diſcovered by the fore-named navigator 
in May 1768. | . 

Pica, a harbour on the coaſt of Peru, 
where there is high and ſteep land; 
12 leagues N. of Lora river, and 5 fouth 
of Tarapaca, or as it is called by Britiſh 
ſeamen, Carapoucha. | 

PiCARa, a large province of S. Ame- 
rica, in New-Granada ; bounded on the 
E. by the Andes. 

PicaWEE,IndianTowns in the N. W. 
Territory, on Great Miami river, 75 
miles from it's mouth, where it is only 

o yards broad, although navigable for 
ſoaded batteaux 50 miles higher. 

Pick ERSGILL'sCowe, is withinChriſt- 
mas Sound, on the ſouth coaſt of Terra 
del Fuego, at the ſouthern extremity of 
S. America. _ 

PICKERSGILL'S IHand, is off Cape 
Diſappointment, in 8. Georgia, in the 
S. Atlantic Ocean. S. lat. 54. 42. W. 
long. 36. 58. 

PICKERSVILLE, the chief town of 
Waſhington Diſtrict, in S. Carolina. 
| PICOLATA, a fort on the river St. 

John, in Eaſt. Florida, 27 miles from St. 

Auguſtine, and 3 from Poopora Fort. 
PIcoLET Point, on the north fide of 
the iſland of St. Domingo, forms the 
W. boundary of the bay which ſets up 
to Cape Francois. In time of war, 
ſhips have often been taken under the 
cannon of Picolet. | 

Picosa, or Piſana, mountains on the 
coaſt of Peru, which ſerve to direct 
mariners, They are high hills within 
land, extending about 7 leagues, be- 


tween Colanche river, and Solango 


PIE 
Iſtands ; and lie ſouthward of the equa. 


tor, 

PicTov, a ſmall iſle, river, bay, and 
ſettlement in the N. E. part of the pro. 
vince of Nova-Scotia, and on the ſou- 
thern fide of the Straits of Northumber- 
land, ar the ſouthern extremity of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The iſland lies 
in the narroweſt part of the ſtrait, a lit- 
tle way north-weſt of the mouth of the 
river of its name; 8 miles ſouth of Bear 
Cove in the ifland of St. John's, and 58 
eaſterly of the mouth of Bay Verte. 
The bay or harbour of this name ſeems 
to be of conſiderable extent. Faſt river, 
which falls into Pictou harbour, ſup. 
plies the country with coals, from the 
mines on its banks; the ftreams of les 
note which empty into the bay, are St. 
Mary's, Antigoniſh, Liverpool, Turket, 
Mutquideboit, and Siffibou rivers. The 
ſettlement of Pictou is fertile, populous, 


and increaſing in importance. A good 


road is cut, cleared, and bridged to 
Halifax, 68 miles diſtant ſouth by weſt, 
This ſettlement is now called Tinmouth; 
which ſee. | 

PrERCE's Iſland. The main channel 
of Piſcataqua river, in New- Hampſhire, 
lies between Pierce's andSeavey's Iſlands; 
on each of which batteries of cannon 
were planted, and entrenchments form- 
ed in 1775. The ſtream here is very 
contracted; the tide rapid; the water 
deep, and the ſhore hold and rocky on 
each fide ; fo that in the ſevereſt winters 
the river is never frozen. 

P1ERE, an iſland in Illinois river, 
about 47 miles above the Piorias win- 
tering-ground, A fleche, or arrow-ſtone 
is obtained by the Indians from a high 
hill on the weſtern fide of the river, near 
the above iſland; with this ſtone the 
natives makes their gun-flints, and point 
their arrows. Above this iſland are 
rich and fertile meadows, on the eaſtern 
ſide of the river, and continue ſeveral 
miles. | 

PIERMONT, a townſhip in Grafton 
co. New-Hampſhire, on the caſt bank 
of Connecticut river, 6 miles ſouth- 
ward of Haverhill, and 5 northward of 
Orford. It was incorporated in 1764z 
and contains 426 inhabitants. : 

PiEROUAGAMuIS, an Indian nation 
who inhabit the N. W. banks of Lake 
St. John, in Lower Canada. 

PIERRE, Sf. a ſmall deſert iſland near 
the coaſt of Newfoundland, _ 1 
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only fit for curing and drying fiſh. N. 


lat. 56. 27. W. long. 45. 57. It was 
ceded to the French by the peace of 


1763. | | 
7515 RRE, St. the firſt town built in the 
iſland of Martinico in the Weſt Indies, 
ſituated on a round bay on the weſt coaſt 
of che iſland, 5 leagus ſouth of Fort 
Royal. It is a port of entry, the reſi- 
dence of merchants, and the centre of 
buſineſs. It has been 4 times burnt 
down, yet it cont ins at preſent about 
2000 houſes. The anchorage ground 
is ſituated aloiig the ſea-ſide on the 
ſtrand, but is very unhealthy. Another 


port af tae town is ſeparated from 
it by a river, and the honſes are built 


on a low hill, which is called the fort, 
from a ſmall fortreſs which defends the 
road, which is commodious for loading 
and unloading ſhips, and is likewiſe eaſy 
of aeceſs ; but in the rainy ſeaſon the 
ſhipping take ſhelter at Fort Royal, the 


capital of the iſland. 


PiERRE, St. a river in Louiſiana, 
which empties into the Miſſiſippi, fron 
weſt, about 10 miles below the Falls of 
St. Anthony, It paſſes through a moſt 
delighttul country, abounding with 
many of the neceſſaries of life, which 
grow ſpontaneouſly. Wild rice is found 
here in great abundance, trees bending 
under loads of fruits, ſuch as plums, 
grapes, and apples. The meadows are 
covered with hops, and many other 
vegetables; while the ground is ſtored 


with uſeful roots, as angelica, ſpike- 


nard, and ground- nuts, as large as hens' 


eggs. Om its eaſt ſide, about 20 miles 


from its mouth, is a coal- mine. N. B. 
For other places named PIERRE, fee 
Peter. | | + > 
PIGEON, the name of two ſouth- weſt- 
ern branches of French Broad river, in 
the State of Tenneſſee. The mouth of 
Little Pigeon is about 25 miles from the 
confluence of French Broad with Holſ 
ton river, and about 3 below the mouth 
of Nolachucky. Big Pigeon falls into 
the French Broad 9 miles above Little 
Pigeon river, They both riſe in the 
Great Iron Mountains. | 
PIGEON, a hill on Cape Ann, Maſſa- 
chuletts. See Agamenticus. 
PIGEON, a (mall iſland, whoſe ſtrong 


fortifications command and ſecure, ſafe 


and good anchorage in Port Royal Bay, 


in the iſland of Martinico, in the Wett- 
Indies, On. | 
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PIKELAND, a townſhip in Cheſter 
co. Pennſylvania. OT 

PiLaYa, a juriſdiction of La Plata. 
S. America. Sec Paſpaya, its moſt com- 
mon name, | 

PiLDRas, St. on the E. ſhore of the 


Gulf of Campeachy, in the Gulf of 


Mexico. N. lat. 21. 4, W. long. 90. 35. 

 PiLES-GROVE, a townſhip in Salem 
co. New - Jerſcy. 

PILGERRUH, or Pilgrim's Reft, was 

a Moravian ſettlement of Chriſtian In- 

dians, on the ſcite of a forſaken town of 


the Ottawas ; on the bank of a river, 20 


miles north-weſterly of Cayahoga, in 
the N. W. Territory, near Lake Erie, 
and 140 miles N. W. of Pittſburg. 

PiLGRiM's Iand, on the S. eaſtern 
ſhore of St. Lawrence river, and below 
the Ifland de Coudres. 5 


PiLLAR, Cape, at the W. end of the 


Straits of Magellan, 6 leagues N. of Cape 
Deſeada. S. lat. 52.45. W. long. 76.40. 
PILOT MouNnNTain, or Ararat. 
dee Surry County, N. Carolina. 
P1LoTo, or Salinas del Piloto, upright 
craggy rocks on the W. coalt of Mexi- 
co, 8. E. of Cape Corientes; where 


there is good anchorage, and ſhelter 


from N. W. and W. and S. W. winds. 
There are ſalt-pits near this place. 

PiLor- Tov, in Suſſex co. Dela- 
ware, lies near the mouth of Cool Spring 
Creek, which falls into Delaware Bay, 
near Lewiſton, and 6 miles N. W. of 
Cape Henlopen. 

PiMENT, Port, a village on the S, 
W. coaſt of the S. penintula, of the 
iſtand of St. Domingo, 44 leagues N. 
W. of Les Coteaux, between which are 
two coves affording anchorage ; that 
neare(t Coteaux, is called Ante a Da- 


maſſin. Port Piment is nearly eight 


leagues E. by S. of Tiburon. 

Pix As Hand, on the coaſt of the 
Gulf of Honduras, is ſituated off Trivi- 
gillo Bay. | 

Pinas Point, the eaſtern point of 
Panama Bay. N. lat. 6. 15. W. long. 
80. 30, The port of this name is on 
the ſame S. W. coaſt of the Iſthmus of 
Darien, near the point; 12 leagues N. 
hy W. of Port * and 7 from 
Cape Garachina. The coaſt, all the way 
ſouthward, to Cape Corientes, abounds 
with pine- trees; hence the name. 

PIN cHINa, one of the Cordilleras in 
S. America. M. Baugier found the 
cold of this mountain, immediately un- 
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der the equator, to extend from 7 to 9 
degrees under the freezing point every 
morning betore ſun-riſe., | 

PINCKNEY, an iſtand on the coaſt of 
South- Carolina, 

PINCKNEY, a diſtrict of the upper 
country of S. Carolina, lying W. of 
Camden and Cheraw diſtricts; ſubdivi- 


_ ded into the counties of York, Cheſter, 


Union, and Spartanburgh. It contains 


25,870 white inhabitants; ſends to the 


State legiſlature, 9 repreſentatives, and 
3 ſenators; and in conjunction with 
Wzſtington, ſends one member to 
Congreis. It was formerly part of 
Camden and Ninety-Six diſtricts. Chief 
town, Pincknevville. 
PINCKNEYVILLE, a poſt-tov.n of S. 


Carolina, and capital of the above dif. 


trict, in Union co. on the S. W. fide of 
Broad river, at the mouth of Pacolet. 
It contains a handiome court-houſe, a 
gaol, and a few compact houſes, It is 
75 miles N. W. of Columbia, 56 from 
Lincojntown, in N. Carolina, and 716 
from Philadelph:1. | 

Pix, Cafe, on the S. coaſt of the 
Iſland of Newfoundland, is about eight 
leagues weſtward of Cape Race. N. 
lat 46. 42. W. long. 53. 20. 

Pix E Creek, in Northumberland co. 
Pennſylvania, a water of the W. branch 
of Suſquehannah river. Its mouth is 
about 12 miles weſtward of Lycoming 
Creek, and 40 N. W. of the town of 
Northumberland. 

PiN Es, a ſmall ifland on the N. coaſt 
of Terra Firma, S. America, about 41 
Icagues E. of Porto Bello, and forms a 
good harbour, with two other ſmall 


Iſlands, and the main land. N. lat. 9. 
of land in the N. W. Territory, on the 


12. W. long. 18. 15. The River of 
Pines is 5 mites from the above named 
harbour, and 27 eaſterly of Allahrolies 
river. Its mouth has 6 feet water, but 
within there is 3 fathoms a conſiderable 


way up 


PiN Es, Pinez, or Pinas, a ſmall un- 


inhabited iſland, ſeparated from the 8. 


W. part of the iſland of Cuba, in the 


Meſt-Indies, by a deep ſtrait. It is a- 
bout 25 miles long, and x5 broad, and 


affords good paſturage, It is 6 leagues 


from the main, but the channe] is im- 
aſſable, by reaſon of ſhoals and xocks, 
. lat. 21. 30. W. long. 83. 25. 
PINTARD'S Sourd, on the N. W. 
coaſt of N. America, ſets up in an eaſ- 


tern direction, having in it many inal} | 


$0. W. 
Straits de Fuca; and thus the lands on 


P1O © 
iſſands. Its mouth extends from Cape 
Scott, on the ſouthern ſide, in lat. 50. 56. - 
and Jong 128. 57. W. to Point Diſap- 
peintment, in lat. 52. 5. and long. 128. 
It communicates with the 


both ſides of Nootka Sound, from Cape 
Scott to Berkeley's Sound, (oppoſite 
Cape Flattery, on the eaſtern ſide of the 


Straits de Fuca) are called by Capt. In- 


graham, Quadras Ifles. 

PINTCHLUCO River, a large branch 
of the Chata Uche, the upper part of 
Appalachicola river. | 

P10R1as Fort and Village, Old, in the 
N. W. Territory, on the weſtern ſhore 


of Illinois river, and at the ſouthern end 


of Illinois Lake; 210 miles from Miſh- 
ſippi river, and 30 below the Crows 
Meadows river. The ſummit on which 
the ſtockaded fort ſtood, commands a 


fine proſpect of the country to the eaſt- 


ward, and up the lake, to the point 


where the river conies in at the north 


end; to the weſtward are large mca- 
dows. In.the lake (which is only a dila- 
tation of the river, 194 miles in length, 
and 3 in breadth) is great plenty of fiſh, 
and in particular, ſturgeon and pican- 
nau. The country to the weſtward is 
low and very level, and full of ſwamps, 
ſome a mile wide, bordered with fine 
meadows, and in ſome places the high 
land comes to the river in points, or 
narrow necks. Here is abundance of 
cherry, plum, and other fruit trees. 
The Indians at the treaty of Greenville, 
in 1795, ceded to the United States a 
tract of 12 miles ſquaie at this fort. N. 


lat. 40. 53. W. long. 91. 12. 30. 


PioRlAs Wintering Ground, a tract 


S. E. ſide of Illinois river, about 40 
miles above, and N. F. of the Creiat 


Cave, on the Miſſiſippi, oppoſite the 
mouth of the Miſſouri, and 27 below 


the iſland Pierre. About a quarter of 2 
mile from the river, on the eattern ſide ot 
it, is a meadow of many miles long, ard 
5 or 6 miles broad. Tn this meadow 
are many ſmall lakes, communicating 
with each other, and by which there 
are paſſages for ſmall boats or canoes 3 
and one leads to the Ill mois river. 
Pioklas, an Indian nation of the N. 
W. Territory, who with the Mitchiga- 
mias could furniſ 300 warriors, 20 
vears ago. They inhabit near the {ct- 


tlements in the Illinois country. A 2” 
0 


boa of % | nd % . 


| hour and ſpacious road, Ihe country 


neighbouring lettlements quantities of 


of Callao, in Peru; 5 leaguzs N. N. W. 


: beth- Town, 


on the creek of its name which runs 


| borough, 16 north of Port Tobacco, 


PIS 

ef this name inhabit a village on the 
Miſiſippi, a mule above Fort Chatres. 
It could furniſh about the ſame period 
170 warriors of the Piorias and Mitch- 
igamias. They are idle and debauched. 

PIRAUGY, a river of Brazil, S. 
America, S. S. E. of Rio Grand, and 
Point Negro. 

PisCa, a handſome town in the audi- 
ence of Lima in Peru, with a good har- 


round it is fertile, and it lends to the 


fruit and wine. It formerly ſtood a 
quarter of a league farther to the fouth, 
but being deſtroyed by an earthquake, 
in 1682, it was removed to its preſent 
ſituation, about half a mile from the ſea. 
It is 140 miles ſouth of Lima. S. lat. 
14. W. long. 73. 35. | 

PiscAbokks, or Fiſhers, two great 
rocks on the coaſt of Peru, in lat. 16. 
48. ſouth, near the broken gap between 
Attico and Ocona. 

PiSCADORESs, rocks above the town 


of Callao Port. They are 6 in number; 
the largeſt is welt of the port of Ancon 
de Rhodas, and 3 leagues ſouth-eaſt of 
Chaucai Port. | 
PiscaTaQUA, See Pajcatagqua. 
PisCATAQUA Head. See Yark 
County, Maine. | 
PiscaTAQUA, the ancient name of 
lands in the Diſtrict of Maine, ſuppoſed 
to comprehend the lands known by the 
names of Kittery and Burwick., 
PisCATAWAY, a townſhip of New- 
Jerley, ſituated in Middleſex co. on 
Rariton river, 6 miles trom its mouth. 
It has 2,261 inhabitants, mcluding 218 
ſlaves. It is 34 miles N. E. of New- 
Brunſwick, and 14 louth-weſt of Eliza- 


PisCATAWAY, a ſmall poſt town of 
Prince George's co. Maryland; fituated 


weltward into Patowmac river, oppolite 
Mount Vernon in Virginia, and 14 miles 
fouth of the Federal City. The town 
is 16 miles ſouth-weſt of Upper Marl- 


and 67 S. W. by S. of Baltimore. 
Pisco, a noted harbour on the coaſt 
of Peru, in the province of Los Reyes, 6 
leagues from the port of Chinca; Lorin 
Chinca lying half way between ther. 
The road is ſafe and capacious enough to 


i 
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inhabited by about 300 families, moſt of 
them meſtizoes, mulattoes, and negrocs; 
the whites being much the ſmalleſt num- 
ber. It has 3 churches, and a chapel for 
Indians; lies about half a mile from the 
ſea, and 123 miles ſouth of Lima. The 
ruins of the ancient town of Piſca are 
{till viſible, extending from the ſea ſhore 
to the New town. It was deſtroyed by 
an earthquake and inundation on Oct. 


| 19, 1680. The ſea, at that time, re- 


tired halt a league, and returned with 
ſuch fury, that it overflowed almoſt as 
much land beyond its bounds. S. lat. 
13. 36, W. long. 76.15. 

Piss-Por, a bay on the ſouth ſhore 
of the ſtraits of Magellan, in the Long 
Reach, 8 leagues W. by N. of Cape 
Notch. S. lat. 53. 14. W. long. 75. 12. 

P:STOLET, a large bay at the nor- 
thern end of Newfoundland, ſetting up 
from the Straits of Belliſle. Its wet- 
tern ſide is formed by Cape Norman, 


leagues apart. 

PiTCalRN's aud, in the S. Pacific 
Ocean, is 6 or 7 miles in length and 2 
in breadth, It has neither river nor 
harbour ; but has ſome mountains which 
may be ſeen 15 leagues off to the 8. E. 
All the 5. fide is lined with rocks. S, 
lat. 25. 2. W. long. 133. 21. The vari- 
ation of the needle off this itiand, in 
1767, was 2. 46. E. 

Pirb Point, Great, the 8. W. point 
of the iſland of St. Lucia, in the Wett- 
Indies, and the moiſt welterly point of 
the iſland, It is on a kind of a penin- 
ſula, the northern part of which is cail- 
ed Point Chimatchin. ' | 

PiTT, a county of N. Carolina, in 
Newbcrn diſtrift, bounded N. E. by 
Beaufort, and 8. W. by Glaigow, It 
contains 8,275 inhabitants, incluiling 
2,267 ſlaves. Chief town, Greenyille; 

Pit, Fort, formerly Fort au Queſue, 
See Pittſburg. 83 

PIiTYSBOROUGH, or Pittſburę, the 
capital of Chatham co. N. Cardlina, ia 


ſituated on a riſing ground, and contains 


a court-houſe, gaol, and about 40 or 50 
houſes. The country in its environs is 
rich and well caitizated ; and is much 
the State in, the ſickly months. The 


and the aw and water here are as pu- e #5 


hold the navy of France. The town is 


reſorted. ta from the maritime parts of 


and its eaſtern point by Barnt Cape; 3 


Hickory Mountain is not far diſtant, 


- 


any in the world. It is 26 miles {outh<: -. 
welt, of Ilifborough, 36 welt of Ra, 
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leigh, 54 north-weſt of Fayetteville, and 


505 from Philadelphia. 

PITTSBURG, a poſt-town of Pennſyl- 
vania, the capital of Alleghany co. fi- 
tuated on a beautiful plain running to a 
point. The Alleghany, which is a beau- 
tiful clear ſtream, on the north, and the 


Monongahcla, which is a muddy ſtream, 


on the ſouth, uniting below where Fort 
du Queſne ſtood, form the majeſtic 


Ohio; which is there a quarter of a 
mile wide; 1,188 miles from its conflu- 


ence with the Miſſiſippi, and 50 above 
Limeſtone, in Kentucky. This town 
was laid out on Penn's plan, in the year 
1765, on the eaſtern bank of the Mo- 
nongahela, about 200 yards from Fort 


du Quefne, which was taken from the 


French, by the. Britiſh, in 1760, and 
who changed its name to Fort Pitt, in 
Honour of the late Earl of Chatham. It 
contains between 150 and 200 houles, a 
gaol, court-houſe, Preſbyterian church, 
a church for German Lutherans, an 
academy, two breweries, and a diſtil- 
lery. It has been lately fortified, and a 
party of troops ſtationed in it. By an 
enumeration made Dec. 1795, it appears 
that there were then 1,253 inhabitants 
in this borough ; the number has con- 
ſiderably increaſed ſince. The hills on 
the Monongahela fide are very high, 
extend down the Ohio, and abound 
with coals. Before the revolution, one 
of theſe coal-hills, it is ſaid, took fire 
and continued burning 3 years ; when 
it was effectually extinguiſhed by part 
of the hill giving way and filling up the 
crater. On the back fide of the town, 
from Grant's Hill, (fo. called from his 
army's being here cut to pieces by the 
Indians) there is a beautiful proſpect of 
the two rivers, wafting along their ſepa 

rate ſtreams till they meet and join at 
the point of the town. On every fide, 


hills covered with trees, appear to add 


ſimplicity and beauty to the ſcene, At 
the diſtance of 100 miles up the Alle: 
ghany is a .mail creek, which, in ſome 
places, hoiis or bubbles forth, like the 
waters ot Hell Gate, in New-York State, 
from which proceeds an oily ſubſtance, 
deemed by the people of this country, 
fwgularly beneficial, and an infallible 
cure for weaknels in the ſtomach, for 
rheumatic pains, for fore breaits in wo- 
men, bruiſes, &c. The oil is gathered 


by the country people and Indians, who 


þoil it and bring it to Pittſburg tor ſale ; 


PIT 
and there is ſcarcely a fingle inhabitant 
who does not poſſeſs a bottle of it, and 
is able to recount its many virtues, and 
its many cures. The navigation of the 
Ohio, in a dry ſeaſon, is rather trouble. 
ſome from Pittſburg to the Mings-Towwn, 
about 75 miles; but from thence to the 
Miſſiſippi there is always water enough 
tor barges carrying. from 100 to 2009 
tons burden, ſuch as are uſed on the 
river Thames, between London and 
Oxtord, viz. from 100 to 120 feet keel, 
16 to 18 feet in breadth, 4 feet in depth, 
and when loaded, drawing about 4 feet 
water. During the ſeaſon of the floods 
in the ſpring, veſſels of 100 or 200 tons 
burden may go from Pitiſburg to the 
ſea with ſafety, in 16 or 17 days, al- 
though the diſtance is upwards of 
2,000 miles. It is 178 miles W. by N. 
of Carliſle; 303 in the ſame direétion 


from Philadelphia; 283 N. W. by N. 


of Alexandria, in Virginia; and 445 
from Fort Waſhington, in the N. W. 
Territory. N. lat. 43. 31. 44. W. 
long. 80. 8. 

PITTSFIELD, a pleaſant poſt town of 
Maſſachutetts, fituated on the welt line 
of Berkſhire co. 6 miles N. of Lenox, 
38 W. of Northampton, 140 W. of Bot- 
ton, and 40 N. E. of Albany. This 
townſhip, and thofe N. and S. of it, on 
the banks of Houſatonic river, are in 
a rich vale from one to ſeven miles 
wide, It was incorporated in 1761, 
and contains 1,992 inhabitants The 


place of worſhip is a very handſome 


edifice, with a bell and cupola, from 
which there is a charming proipect. 

PITTSFIELD, a townfhip of New 
Hampſhire, ſituated in Rockinghan co. 
It was incorporated in 1782, and Cm- 
tains 888 inhabitants. It was tas 
from Chicheſter, on Suncook river, &. 
E. of Concord. 

PiTT7SFIELD, the norch-eaſternmoſt 
townſhip of Rutland co. Vermont, con- 
taining 49 inhabitants. It has Chitten- 
den townthip on the S. W. and Phila- 
delphia, in Addiſon co. on the N. W. 

P:1TTSFORD, a townſhip ot Vermont, 
in Rutland co. | 
PiTT's Grove, a village in Salem co. 


New. Jerſey. 


PITTQUOTTING, an Indian fettle- 
ment in the N. W. Territory, at the 
nouth of Huron river, which emptics 
into Lake Erie. ITE 5 

PitT's land, on the N. W. coal: of 

4 | N. America; 
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N. America, lies near the main Jand, 


about half way from Dixon's Entranc- 
to Prince William's Sound, and between 
Croſs Sound and Port Banks. 
PITTSTOWN, a poſt town of the Diſ- 
trict of Maine, ſituated in Lincoln co. 
on Kennebeck river, 5 miles below Hal. 
lowell Hook, 22 N. by W. of Wilcattet, 


70 N. by E. of Portland, 187 N. by E. 


of Boſton, and 547 from Philadelphia. 
It contained, in 1790, 605 inhabitants. 


The weſtern part called Cobiſey or Co- 
beſey, has an Epiſcopal church, with an 


annual income of 23 guineas, given by 
Dr. Gardiner for the ſupport of an Epil 
copal miniſter, 

Pirrs TOWN, a poſt-town of New- 
Jerſey, in Hunterdon co. on the welt 
head waters of Rariton river, 10 miles 
F. by N. of Alexandria on Delaware 
river, 32 northerly of Trenton, and 58 
N. N. E. of Philadelphia. | 
Prrrsrowk, a townſhip of New- 
York, in Renſſelaer co. It is bounded 
ſoutherly by Renſſclaerwyck and Ste- 
phentown, and northerly by Schacte- 
koke and Cambridge. In 1790 it con- 
tained 2,447 inhabitants, including, 33 
ſlaves; 419 of its inhabitants, in 1796, 
were lectors, 

FiTTSYLV ANIA, a county of Virginia, 
hetween the Blue Ridge, and the tide 
waters; bounded S. by the Stare of N. 
Carolina, and N. by Campbell co. It 


contains 11,252 inhabitants, including . 


55932 flaves. 

Plug a, the capital of a juriſdiction of 
the ſame name in Peru, and was the firſt 
Spaniſh ſettlement in that country; foun- 
ded in 1531, by Don Franciſco Pizarro, 
who allo built the firſt church in it. It 
contains about 1,5co inhabitants. The 


| houtes are generaliy of one ſtory, built 


of unburnt bricks, or of a kind of cane, 
called quincas, The climate is hot and 
dry. 8. lat. 5, 11. W. long. 80. 5. 
FLacenTza Bay, on the S. colt of 
Newfoundland Ifland, opens between 
Chapeau-Rouge Point weſtward, and 
Cape St. Mary's on the E. 15 leagues 
apart; lying between lat. 46. 53. 30. 
and 47. 54. N. and between long. 54. 1. 
and 55. 21. 30. W. It is very ſpacious, 
has ſeveral iſlands towards its head, and 
forms a good harbour for ſhips; and is 
trequented by ſuch veſſels as are bound 


either into the gult or river of St. Law- | 


rence. The port-town, which gives 


name to the bay, is on the eaitern ſhore ; 


| 
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67 leagues to the E. of the iſland of 
Cape Breton; 40 miles W. by 8. of St. 
John's, and in lat. 47. 15. N. and long. 
5 5. 13. W. The harhour is ſo very ca- 
pacious, that 150 ſail of ſlups may lie 
in {ecurity, and can fiſh as quietly as in 
any river. The entrance into it is by 
a narrow channel; which will admit 
but one ſhip at a time, Sixty fail of 
wps can conveniently dry their fiſh on 
the Great Strand, which lies between 2 
{teep hills, and is about 3 miles long. 


ſtrand, by a ſmall brook which runs out 
of the chanel, and forms a ſort of lake, 
called the Little Bay, in which are 
caught great quantities of ſalmon, The 
inhabitants dry their fiſh on what is called 
the Little Stranl. The French had for- 
merly a fort called St. Louis, ſituated on 


a ridge of dangerous rocks, which con- 


tracts the entrance into the harbour. 


going in. 

PLAIN d Nord, a town on the north 
ſide of the Iſland of St. Domingo, ſitu- 
ated at the ſouth-eaſt corner of Bay de 
PAcul, and on the road from Cape Fran- 
cois to Port de Paix, nearly 5 leagues 
welt by ſouth of the Cape, and 13 S. E. 
by E. of Port de Paix. 

PLAINFIELD, a townſhip of Maſſa- 
chuſctts, co. of Hampſhire. It was in- 


inhabitants. It is 120 miles weſt by 
north of Boſton. | | 
PLAINFIELD, a townſhip of North- 


ampton co. Pennſylvania. 


PLAINFIELD, a townſhipin the N. W. 
corner of Cheſhire co. New- Hampthire, 
on the eaſt bank of Connecticut river, 
which ſeparates it from Hartland in 
Vermont. It was incorporated in 1761, 
and contains 1,024 mhabitants. 

PLAINFIELD, a townſhip in the 8. E. 
part of Windham co. Connecticut, on 
the eaſt tide of Quinabaug river, which 
divides it from Brooklyn and Canter- 
bury. It is about 14 miles north-eaſt of 
Norwich, has two Preſbyterian churches, 
an academy, and was ſettled in 1689. 

PLAISANCE, a town on the middle of 
the neck of the north peninſula of the 
iſland of St. Domingo; 12 leagues S. 
W. of Cape Francois, and 7 north of 
Les Gonaves. 

PLANTAIN Garen River, at the eaſt 
end of the iſland of jamaica, and N. by 


W. of Point Morant. 
| of 


One of the hills is ſeparated from the 


This ridge muſt be left on the ſtarboard, - 


corporated in 1785, and contains 458 


There is a kind 
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of bay, at its mouth; and on it, within 


land, is the town of Bath. 


 PLagTow, or Plaiſiow, a townſhip 


In the ſouth-eaſtern part of Rockingham 
co. New-Hampſhire, ſeparated from 


Haverhill in Maſſachuſſetts, (of which 
it was formerly a part) by the ſouthern 


State line. It was incorporated in 1749, 
and contains 521 inhabitants; 12 or 14 
miles ſouth-weſtward of Excter, and 30 
ſouth-weſt of Portſmouth. 

PLATa Cays, or Keys, a large ſand- 
bank from 10 to 14 leagues north ot the 
north coaſt of the ifland of St. Domingo. 
It is nearly 10 leagues in length, at weſt 
by north, and from 2 to 6 miles in 
breadth. The eaſt end is nearly due 
north of Old Cape Francois. 
PATA, an ifland on the coaſt of 
Quito, in Peru, 4 or 5 leagues W. N. 

from Cape St. Lorenzo, and in lat, 
1. 10. ſouth. It is 4 miles long, and 
14 broad; and affords little elſe than 
graſs and ſmall trees. The anchoring 
places are on the cait fide near the mid- 
dle of the ifland. 

PiaTa, River de la, is one of the 
largeſt rivers on this globe, and falls into 
the S. Atlantic Ocean between Capes St. 
Anthony ſouthward, and St. Mary on 


the northward, which are about 1 50 
miles apart. It acquires this name after 


the junction of the Parana and Paraguay; 
ard ſeparates Brazil trom the Detert 
Co..it Its navigation, although very 
extenſive, 1s rather dangerous, on ac- 
count oi the numbewof ſandy iſlands and 
ro in its channel, which are perhaps 
difficult to avoid, by reaſon of the cur- 
rents and different ſets of the tide, which 
they pro luce. For thete and other rea- 
ſons, ſhips teldiom enter this river, un- 
Jeſs urged by neceſſity; eſpecially as 
there are many bays, harours, and 
ports on the coaſt where vefſels can find 
good and tafe anchorage. The water 
is ſweet, clears the lungs, and is ſaid to 
be a ſpecific againſt rheums and de- 


fluxions; but is of a petriiying quality. 


See Faraguay, tor a more particular ac- 
count. Cape St. Anthony is in lat. 36. 
32. ſouth, and long 56. 34. weſt. 
PLaT3a, a city of Peru, in S. Ame- 
rica, in the province of Charcas, built 
in 1839. It ſtands on a {mall plain, en- 
vironed by eminences, which defend it 
The air in ſummer is 
very mild; nor is there any conhider- 
able difference throughout the year, ex- 


inhabitants. 
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cept in the winter months, viz. May, 
June, and July, when tempeſts of thun- 
der and lightning and rain are frequent ; 
but all the other parts of the year the 
air is ſerene, The houſes have delight- 
ful gardens planted with European truit 
trees, but water 1s very ſcarce in the city. 
Tt has a large and elegant cathedral, 
adorned with paintings and gildings, a 
church for Indians, an boſpital, and 2 
nunneries; and contains about 4, c 
Here alſo is an univerſity 
and two colleges, in which lectures on 
all the ſciences are read. In its vicinity 
are mines of filver in the mountain of 
Porco; which have been negleCted ſince 
thoſe of Potoſi were dit covered. It is 
ſeated on the river Chimbo, 5oo miles, 
S. E. of Cuſco. S. lat 19. 16. weſt 
long. 63. 40. The juriſdiction of this 
name is 200 leagues in length, and 100 
in breath, extending on each iide of the 
famous river La Plata, In winter the 
nights are cold but the days mode- 
rately warm. The froſt is neither vio- 
lent nor laſting, and the ſhows very in- 
conſiderable. | | 
PLATE, Monte de, a mountainous 
ſettlement near the centre of the iſland 
of St. Domingo, towards its eaſtern ex- 
tremity, 15 leagues north of the mouth 
of Macoriz river, and 16 to the north- 
eaſt of the city of St. Domingo. It was 
formerly a flouriſhing place, and called 
a city; but the whole parifh does not 
now contain above 6co fouis. Tua 
teagues to the N. E. of it is the wretch- 
cd ſettlemert of Boya, ty which the ca- 
cique Henti retired, with the fmall rem- 
naut of Indians, when the cruelties of 
the Spaniards, in the reign of Charles V. 
had driven him to a revolt. J here does 
not now, exiit one pure deſcendant of 
their race. 
PLATE, Point, the north point of the 
entrance into Port Dauphin, on the E. 
coaſt of the ifland of Cape Breton, or 
Sydney; and 3 leagues 1outh-welt by 
ſouth of Cape Fumi, which is the ſouth- 
welt boundary of the harbour of Achepe. 
PLATE, Port de, on the N. coaſt of the 
iſland of St. Domingo, is overlcoked by 
a white mountain, and lies 22 leagucs W. 


of Old Cape Francois. It has 3 fathoms 


water at its entrance, but diminithes 


within; and is but an indifferent harbour. 


The bottom is in ſome parts ſharp rocks, 
capable of cutting the cables. A veſtel 


mult, on entering, keep very cloſe to the 


point 
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int of the breaker, near theeaſtern fort ; 
when in, ſhe anchors in the miadle of the 
ort. The canton of Port de Plate great- 
y abounds in mines of gold, filver and 
copper. There are alſo mines of plaſter. 
It is unhealthy, from the cuſtom which 
the inhabitants have of drinking the wa- 
ter of a ravin. It has a handſome church 
and about 2,500 inhabitants. 

PLlaTE Forme, La, a town on the S. 
ſide of the N. peninſula of St. Domingo, 
z leagues W. of point du Paradis, which 
is oppoſite the ſettlement of that name, a 
league from the ſea; 2+ leagues S. by E. 
of Bombarde, and 13 S. E. by S. of the 
Mole. N. lat. 19. 36. W. long. from 
Paris, 75. 40. 

PLATTE, La, a ſmall river of Ver- 


ment, which falls into Lake Champlain 


at Shelburne. 

PLATFORM, a bay on the N. coaſt of 
the iſland of Jamaica, eaſtward of Dunk- 
lin's Cliff. 

PLATTSBURGH, is an extenſive town- 
ſhip in Clinton co. New-York, ſituated 
on the weſtern margin of Lake Cham- 
plain, lying northerly of Willſborough, 
about 300 miles north of New-York city, 
and nearly that diſtance ſoutherly of 
Quebec in Canada, From the ſouth part 
of the town the mountains trund away 
wide from the lake, and leave a charm- 
ing tract of excellent land, of a rich 
loam, well watered, and about an equal 
proportion ſuitable for meadow and for 
tillage, The land riſes in a gentle aſ- 
cent for ſeveral miles from the lake, of 
which every farm will have a delightful 
view. Several years ago, this townſhip, 
and the whole county indeed, which at 
preſent contains ſeveral thouland inhabi- 
tants, was a wilderneſs ; now they have 
a houle for public worſhip, a court houſe 
and gaol, the courts of common pleas and 
general ſeſſions of the peace fit here twice 
in a year; they have artizans of almoſt 
every kind among them, and fur niſh 
among themſelves all the materials for 
building, glaſs excepted. Polite circles 
may here be found, and the gentecl 
traveller be entertained with the luxuries 
of a ſea-port, a tune on the harpſichord, 
an a philoſophical converſation. In 
1790, it contained 458 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 13 ſlaves. In 1796 there were 

123 of the inhabitants qualified elec- 
tors, 

PLay Green, or Puſcacogan, in Upper 


Canada, lies near the north ſhore of Win- | 


Fort Lac la Plne -< 
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nipeg Lake, in lat. 53. 53. and longs 
54. RAS 
2 Pins SANT Point, a morth-eaſterly 
head-land in Merry Meeting Bay, dil. 
trict of Maine, and in Lincoln co, See 
Merry Meeting Bay. ; 
PLEASANT Point, the eaſtern boun- 
dary of the mouth of Hawk's, or Sand- 
wich river, in the harbour of Chebucto, 
on the ſouthern coaſt of Nova- Scotia. 
PLEASANT River, a ſmall village 
where is a poſt-office on the ſea- coaſt of 
Waſhington co. Diſtrict of Maine, and 


at the head of Narraguagus Bay; 16 


miles N. E. of Goldſborough, and 32 
W. by S. of Machias. 7 
PLEIN Rider, the northern head-wa- 
ter of Illinois river. It interlocks with 
Chicago river, a water of Lake Michi- 
gan. Forty miles from its ſource is the 
place called Hid-Iſland; 26 miles farther 
it paſſes through Dupage Lake; and 5 
miles below the lake, and ſouthward of 
Mount Juliet, it joins Theakiki river, 
which comes from the eattward. Thence 
the united ſtream aſſumes the name of 
Illinois. The land between thele 
branches is rich, and intermixed with 
iwamps and ponds. | 
PLUCKEMIN, a town or village of 
ſome trade, in Somerſet co. New- Jeriey, 
28 miles north of Princeton, and about 
18 S, W. of Brunſwick. It derived its 
ſingular name from an old Iriſhman nat- 
ed for his addreſs in laing in people. 
PLuE, Lac la, or Rainy Lake, lies 
W. by N. ot Lake Superior, and E. by 
S. of the Lake of the Woods, in Upper 
Canada, The Narrows are in north 
lat, | ; 49 37-8, 
48 35 49 
Iſland Portage = 50 7 31 
At the Barrier - = 50 7 51 
W. Longitude 98. 36 


chuſetts, is about 9 miles long. and a- 
bout half a mile broad, extending from 
the entrance of Ipſwich river on the 
louth, nearly a north courſe to the mouth 
of Merrimack river, and 1s ſeparated 
from the main land by a narrow ſound, 
called Plumb Iſland river, which is ford. 
able in ſeveral places at low water. It 
conſiſts for the molt part of ſand, blown 
into ludicrous heaps, and crowned with 
buſhes bearing the beach plum. There 
is however, a valuable property oi tait- 
marſh, and at the S. end of the ifland, 


are 2 or 3 good farms. On the N. end 


ſtand 


PLUM I/land, on the coalt of Maſſa- 
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ſtand the light-houſes, and the remains 


of a wooden fort, built during the war, 
for the defence of the harbour. On the 
ſea ſhore of this iſland, and on Saliſbury 


beach, the marine Society, and other 
gentlemen of Newbury-Port, have hu- 
manely erected ſeveral ſmall houſes, fur- 
niſhed with fuel and other conveniences, 
for the relief of mariners who may be 
ſhipwrecked on this coaſt, The N. end 
lies in lat. 43. 4. N. and long. 70. 47. 
W. See Newbury- Port, 

PLuUMB I/lard, on the N. E. coaſt of 
Long-Iſland, in the State of New-York, 
is annexed to Southhold in Suffolk co. 
It contains about Soo acres, and ſupports 


7 familes. It is fertile, and produces 


wheat, corn, butter, cheeſe, and wool. 


It is three-fourths of a mile from the 


eaſtern point of Southhold. This ifland, 
with the ſandy point of Gardner's Iſland, 
form the entrance of Gardner's Bay. 
PLuUMB Point, Great, on the S. coaſt 
of the iflind of Jamaica, forms the S. E. 


limit of the peninſula of Port-Royal, 


which ſheltcrs the harbour of Kingſton. 
Little Plumb Point lies weſtward of the 
former, towards the town of Port-Royal, 
on the ſouth {ide of the peninſula. 

PLUMSTEAD, a polt-town of Penn- 
ſylvania, ſituated on the W. fide of 
Delaware river, 36 miles N. of Phila- 
delphia, and 13 S. by W. of Alexandria, 
in New- Jerley. 

PLYMOUT#, a maritime county in 
the eaſtern part of the State of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, having Maſſachuſetts Bay to 
the N. E. Briſtol co. S. W. Barnſtaple 
co. S. E. and Norfolk co. N. W. It is 
ſubdivided into 15 townſhips, of which 
Plymouth is the chief; and contains 
4,240 houſes and 29, 535 inhabitants, 
Within the counties of Plymouth and 
Briſtol, there are now in operation, 14 
blaſt, and 6 air furnaces, 20 forges, 7 
Alitting and rolling mills, beſide a num- 
ber of trip- hammer ſhops, and an almoſt 
incredible number ol nail-ſhops, and 
others for common ſmithery. "Theſe fur- 
naces, ſupplied from the neighbouring 
mines, produce annually from 1,500 to 
1, Soo tons of iron ware. The forges, 
on an average, manufacture more than 
1 00 tons annualiy, and the ſlitting and 
rolling mills, at leaſt 1,500 tons. The 
various manufactures of theſe mills, have 
given riſe to many other branches in 
mon and ſtcel, viz. cut and hammered 
nails, ſpades and ſhovels, card teeth, 
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ſaws, ſcythes, metal buttons, cannon 
balls, bells, fire arms, &c. In theſe 
counties are alſo manufactured hand-hel. 
lows, combs, ſheet-iron for the tin manu- 
facture, wire, linſeed oil, ſnuff, ſtone and 
carthen ware. The iron-works, called 
the Federal Furnace, are 7 miles from 
Plymouth harbour. | 

PLYMOUTH, a ſea-port town in Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, ſhire town of the county of 
Plymouth, 42 miles S. from Boſton; a 
poſt-town and port of entry: bounded 
northerly by Kingſton, and a line ex- 
tending acroſs the harbour to the Gur- 
net; weſterly by Carwer ; foutherly by 
Wareham and Sandwich, and eaſterly 
by the ſea. The townſhip is extenſive, 
containing more than 80 ſquare miles. 
It is about 16 miles in length, and more 
than 5 miles in breadth. The number 
of inhabitants, by the cenſus of 1791, 
was 2,995. The Town, or principal 
ſettlement, which contains more than 
two-thirus of the inhabitants, is on the 
north-calterly part of the townſhip, near 
a ſtream called the Town Brook, which 
flows from a large pond, bearing the 
name of Billington- S'. One main 
{treet croſſes the ſtream, and is inter- 
lected by three croſs ſtreets, extending 
to the ſhore : another ſtreet runs weſter- 
ly on the north ſide of the brook. The 
town is compactly built, and contains 
about 2oo dwelling-houles, (the greater 
part of which are on the north fide 


of the Town Brook) a handſome 


meeting-houle, court-houſe, and gaol. 
There are two precincts; one includes 
the town, and the diſtricts of Hcbbs* 
Hole, and Eel River; the other is at 
Monument Ponds, a village lying about. 
7 miles S. from the town, beyond the 
high lands of Monument. The foil 
near the coaſt is generally good ; the 
reſidue of the townſhip is barren, and 
notwithſtanding the antiquity of the ſet- 
tlement, is yet a foreſt, The wood is 
principally pine, though there are many 
tracts covered with oak, The harbour 
is capacious, but ſhallow, and is form- 
ed by a long and narrow neck of 
land, called Sa/t-houſe Beach, extend- 
ing ſoutherly from Marſhfield, and 
terminating at the Curnet Head, and 
by a ſmaller beach within, running 
in an oppoſite direction, and connected 
with the main land near Eel river, about 
3 miles from the town. There is a 
light-houle on thg Curnet, and on Salt- 
car | houſe 
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bouſe Beach is placed one of the huts 


erected and maintained by the humane 
Society of Maſſachuſetts, for the recep- 


tion and relief of ſhipwrecked mariners. 


There is a breach in the inner beach, 
which expoſes the ſhipping, even at the 
wharves, during an eaſterly ſtorm. 

The principal buſineſs of the town 
is the cod fiſtery, in which are employed 
2,000 tons of ſhipping, and about 300 
men annually, There are a few coaſt- 
ing veſſels belonging to the place, and 
2 brigs; and 10 or 12 ſchooners, em- 
ployed in foreign trade. Many of the 
fiſhing veſſels make voyages to the 
Southern States, in the winter ſeaſon. 
The exports, which, at the commence- 
ment of the preſent federal government, 
were very inconſiderable, not exceeding 
8, 00 or 9, ooo dollars annually, are 
now reſpectable. In 1795, they ex- 
ceeded 70,000 dollars, and in 1796, 
they amounted to near 130, oo dollars. 
Formerly the produce of the fiſnery was 
ſold at Boſton, or Salem; it is now al- 
moſt wholly exported from the town, 
and conſiderable quantities of fiſh have 
lately been purchated at Boſton, and ex- 
ported from Plymouth. The procceds 
of the foreign voyages, are generally 
conveyed to Boſton for a market. 

The loſſes and ſufferings of the in- 
habitants of Plymouth, during the war 
for independence, were extreme. Their 
veſſels were almoſt all captured or loſt. 
The men who uſed to be employed in 
them, were diſperſed in the fea and land 
ſervice, in which many of them loſt their 
lives : a great number of widows and or- 


phans were left deſtitute z bulineis lan- 


guiſhed; houſes, ſtores, and wharves 
went to decay, and a general appearance 
of poverty and oppreſſion prevailed. A 
few years of peace and good government 
| have reverſed this melancholy ſtate of 
things. A young, induſtrious, and en- 
terpriſing race of ſeamen has ſucceeded 
to thoſe who are gone: buſineſs has re- 
vived ; the navigation and commerce of 
the place are more reſpe able than at any 


former period; the houſes are in good 


repair, many new ones are erected, and 
a ſpirit of enterprize and improvement 
is apparent, Am academy is contem- 
Plated: a valuable flitting-mill, and 
other works, are erected on the Town 
Brook. A ſtage, which goes twice a 
week to Boſton, is well ſupported ; and 


an aqueduèt for bringing treſh water to 
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the houſes of the inhabitants is more 
than half completed. The townſhip 
abounds with ponds and ſtreams. More 
than 100 ponds appear on the map late- 
ly taken by a Committee of the townz 
and tranſmitted to the Secretary's of- 
fice. Billington Sea is about 2 miles 
from the town, and covers near 300 
acres. From the ſtream flowing from 
this pond, the aquedu& will be ſupplied. 
Seuth Pond is much larger. Further 
ſouth is Halfeway Pond and Long Pond. 
Near Sandwich line is the Great Her- 
ring Pond. To Billington Sea, Half. 
way Pond, and the Great Herring Pond, 
alewives reſort in their ſeaſon in great 
abundance. The Great Herring Pond 
has been contemplated as a reſervoir for 
the projected canal acrois the iſthmus 
between Buzzard and Barnſtable Bays. 
Many of the ponds. abound with white 
and red perch, pike, and other freſh wa- 
ter fiſhz and in the numerous brooks 
which run into the ſea in different parts 
of the townſhip, are found excellent trout. 
Theſe ponds and ſtreams are often the 
ſcenes of amuſement for parties of both 
ſexes in the ſumnier ſeaſon. 

At the village of Monumeat Ponds 
and Fel river, and in ſome other parts 
of the townſhip, many of the inhabitants 
are farmers. In the Town, the gardens 
are numerous and well cultivated, and 
when aided by the aqueduct, will be 
productive equal to the wants of the in- 
habitants. : 

The ſituation of the town is pleaſant 
and healthful. The eaſterly winds of 
the Spring, however, are diſtreſſing to 
pertons of tender habits, and are uncom- 
fortable even to the robuſt. The mar- 
ket is not regularly tupplied. Fuel, 
ſh, poultry, and wild towl are plenti- 
tul and cheaper, perhaps, than in any 
other ſea- port of the fize. The people 
are ſober, friendly, and induſtrious, It is 
the firſt ſettlement in Ne- England, and 
is pcopled, principaliy, by the deſcend- 
ants of the ancient ſtock, But few tg- 
reigners are among them. The rock on 
which their forefathers $:ft landed, was 
conveyed, in 1774, from the fliore to a 
ſquare in the centre of the town, The 
ſentimental traveller will not fail to view 


it; and if he is paiſinpg to Cape Cod, he 


will pauſe a moment at Clamtudding 
Pond, about 7 miles from the town, where 
the people in ancient days, when travel- 


ling from the Cape to attend the courts of 
Plymouth, 
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exports were as follow: 7 


, (1797) they amounted only to 11,466 


named by E. Watſon, Eſq. a native of 


lies about 12 miles ſouth-eaſt of Geneva, 


ſite ſide of the lake, it promiſes fair 
to become a conſiderable and very land co, Pennſylvania, 
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Plymouth, uſed to ſit and regale them- 
ſelves with the clams and pudding which 
they brought with them. A. few miles 
further ſouth, on the lame road, are the 
ſacrifice rocke, which are covered with 
the dry limbs of trees and pine knots, 
heaped upon them by the Indians as 
they paſs by, in obſervance of an an- 
cient uſage, the origin of which 1s un- 
certain. 
The cheapneſs of living, the plenty 
of fuel, and the convenient mill-ſeats 
which are to be found in Plymouth, will 
probably render it, at ſome future pe- 
riod, a conſiderable manufacturing town. 
Domeſtic manuſactures are now very 
general there. Fiſhery and foreign com- 
merce at preſent engage almoſt all the 
active capital of the town; but the con- 
tingencies to which they are expoſed 
may lead to ſome other ſources of em- 
ployment and profit. 
In the three laſt quarters of 1796, th 


dollars. 
Second quarter $56,243 
Third ditto 36,634 
Fourth «litto 36,006 


In the firſt quarter of the preſent year 


dollars. This diminution has been pro- 
(duced by the apprehenſions excited by 
the depredations of the French on the 
commerce of the United States, 
PLYMOUTH, a town of New-York, 
in Onondago co. lately laid out. and 


Plymouth, New-England. The town 


on a beautiful declivity on the eaſt fide 
of Seneca Lake, and commands a charm- 
ing and extenſive view of the whole 
Jake. The town plat is on the ſpot 
formerly called Apple-Towwn, and was 
the head-quarters of the Seneca Indians, 
who were conquered and diſperſed by 
Gen. Sullivan, in his weſtern expedition 
In 1779. The ſituation is healthful and 
pleaſant, well watered by copious living 
ſprings. Twenty houſes were 'build- | 
ing here in 1796, and as the new 
State-road, from the Cayuga, inter- 
ſe&s the town, a ferry eſtabliſhed, and 
another town laid out on the oppo- 
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thriving village. It is well watered 
by copious ſprings. 

PLYMOUTH, a town in Litchfield co. 
Connecticut. | 

PLYMOUTH, a poſt-town of New. 
Hampſhire, ſituated in Grafton co. at 
the mouth of Baker's river, on its S. fide, 
where it falls into the river Pemigewaſ- 
ſet; 45 miles N. of Concord, 51 north- 
weſterly of Portſmouth, and 445 N. E. 
of Philadelphia, The tovnſhip was 
panda in 1763, and contains 625 
inhabitants. 

PLYMOUTH, the name of two town. 
ſhips in Pennſylvania, the one in Lu. 
zerne co. the other in that of Mont- 
gomery. 5 F 

PLYMOUTH, a ſmall poſt-town of N, 
Carolina, on the ſouth fide of Roanoke 
river, about 5 miles above Albemarle 
Sound. It is 23 miles ſouth-weſt by 
S. of Edenton, and 463 ſouth by welt 
of Philadelphia, | 

PLYMOUTH, a ſettlement on the 


ſouth peninſula of the ifland of St. 


Domingo, and in the dependence ot 
Jeremie. 
PLYMOUTH-ToOWN, in the iſland of 
Tobago, in the Weſt- Indies. N. lat, 
10. 10. W. long. 60. 32. 5 
PLYMPTON, a townſhip in Plymouth 
co. Maſſachuſetts, 4 5 miles S. E. of Bol- 
ton. It was incorporated in 1707, and 
contains 956 inhabitants. 
POCAHONTAS, a town in Cheſter- 
field co. Virginia, within the juriſdic- 
tion of Peterſburgh in Dinwiddie co. It 
probably derives its name from the fa- 
mous princeſs Pocahontas, the daughter 
of king Powhatan. _ 
POCKREKESKO, a river of New-Bri- 
tain, N. America, . 
PoCOMOKE, an eaſtern water of 
Cheſapeak Bay, navigable a few miles. 
On its eaſtern ſide, about 20 miles from 
its mouth, is the town of Snow Hill]. 
PoCOoTALIGO, a village of S. Caro- 
lina, 15 miles from Combahee ferry, and 
67 from Charleſtown. . | 
PoGE, Cape, the N. E. point of Cha- 
baquiddick Iſland, near Martha's Vine- 
yard, Maſſachuſetts, From Holmes's 
Hole to this cape the courſe is S. E. by 
E. 31 leagues diſtant. In the channel 
between them there are 11 and 12 fa- 
thoms water. N. lat. 41. 25. W. long. 
from Greenwich, 70. 22. | 
Por, a townſhip in Northumber- 


. 
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PoinT Alderton, the S. W. point of 

Boſton harbour. N. lat. 42. 20. W. 
. 70. 54. 

bor N he FER, a place near the head 

or northern part of Lake Champlain, 

within the limits of the United States. 

It was delivered up by the Britiſh in 

1796. ; 
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Paſſamaquoddy Bay, on the coaſt of 
New-Brunſwick. | 

PoinNTE des Pieges, a cape on the 
ſouth fide of the iſland of St. Domingo, 
2 leagues wett of the mouth of Peder- 
nales river. 

Polxr Judith, in the townſhip of 
South-Kingſtown, is the ſouth extremity 
of the weſtern ſhore of Narraganſet Bay 
in Rhode-Ifland. It is 9 miles fouth- 
ſouth-weſt of Newport. N. lat. 41. 24. 
W. long. 71. 28. | 

PorxT Petre, in the iſland of Guada- 
loupe, has ftrong fortifications, and lies 
about 20 miles from Fort Louis. 

PojaUKTECUL, called by the Spa- 
niards Voicin de Orizaba, a celebrated 
mountain in Mexico, or New-Spain, 
which began to ſend forth ſmoke in 
1545, and continued to do ſo for 20 
years; but for two centuries paſt, there 
has not been obſerved the ſmalleſt ſign 
of burning. The mountain, which is 
of a conical figure, is the higheſt land 
in Mexico, and is delcried by ſeamen 
who are ſteering that way, at the diſ- 
tance of 50 leagues; and is higher than 
the Peak of Teneriffe. Its top is al- 
ways covered with ſnow, and its border 
adorned with large cedars, pine, and 
other trees of valuable wood, which 
make the proſpect of it every way bean- 
tiful. It is go miles eaſtward of the 
city of Mexico. 

Pokoxc a, a mountain in Northamp- 


4 


le Pro, the eaſtern limit of | 
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ruins of a fortreſs built by the Yncas, or 
ancient emperors of Peru. 

PoMFRET, a townſhip in Windſor 
co. Vermont, containing 710 inhabi- 
tants. It is 11 miles W. of the ferry on 
Connecticut river, in the town of Hart- 
ford, and 64 north-eaſt of Benning 
ton. : 

POMFRET, a poſt-town of Connecti- 
cut, in Windham co. It is 40 miles E. 
by N. of Hartford, 66 S. W. of Boſton, 


and 264 N. E. of Philadelphia; and 


contains a Congregational church, and 
a tew neat houſes. The townſhip was 
firſt ſettled in 1686 by emigrants from 
Roxbury. It was part of the Maſba- 
moquet purchaſe, and in 1713 it was 
erected into a townſhip, Quinabaug 
river ſeparates it from Killingly on the 
eaſt, In Pomfret is the famous cave, 
where General Putnam conquered and 
flew the wolf. 

POMPTON, in Bergen co. New-Jer- 
ſey, lies on Ringwood, a branch of Paſ- 
laik river, about 23 miles north-weſt of 
New-York city. 

PoMPEY, a military townſhip in O- 
nondago co. New-York, incorporated 
in 1794. It comprehends the town- 
thips of Pompey, Tully, and Fabius, 
together with that part of the lands 
called the Onondago Reſervation 
bounded northerly by the Geneſſce road, 
and weſterly. by the Onondago Creek, 
In 1796, there were 179 of the inhabi- 
tants qualified electors. 

PonPoN. See Ediſto River, South- 
Carolina, 

PONTE di Dio. See Atayaque. 

PONTCHARTRAIN, a lake of Weft- 
Florida, which communicates eaſtward 
with the Gulf Mexico, and weſtward 
with Mifſiſtppi river, through Lake 
Maurepas and Ibberville river. It is 


about 40 miles long, 24 broad, and 18 
feet decp. The following creeks fall 
into it on the N. fide, viz. Tangipaho, r 
and Le Comble, 4 feet deep; Chefunc- 
ta, 7; and Bonfouca,6; and from the 
peninſula of Orleans, Tigahoc, at the 

mouth of which was a ſmall poſt. The- 
Bayouk of St. John alſo communicates 1 
on the fame ſide. The French inhabi- 


ton co. Pennſylvania, 22 miles N. W. 
of Eaſton, and 26 ſouth-eaſterly of 
Wroming Falls. 
POLAND, a townfhi 
co. Dictrict of Maine. 
Pollirres Ifland, 2 ſmall rocky 
iſland, about 80 or 100 rods in circum- 
| ference, at the northern entrance of 
the High Lands in Hudſon's river: 
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remarkable 'on'y as the place where 
ſailors require a treat of perſons who 
have never before paſſed the river. 

__ PowmaLacTa, a village in the juriſ- 
dition of the town of Guatuntos, in 
the province of Quito, famou: tor the 


| 


tants, who formerly reſided on the N. 
ſide of this lake, chiefly employed them- 
lelves in making pitch, tar and turpen- 
tine, and raiſing ſtock, for which the 


country is very tavourable. See Maure- 
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Superior, ſouth by weft of Maurepas 
Iſland, and north-weſt of Hocquart 
Iſland. 1 

Po TEQ UE, or Pontique, a point on 
the W. coaſt of Mexico, 10 Jcagues 
N. by E. ef Cape Corientes, between 
which is the bay de Valderas. To the 
weſtward of it are two ſmall iflands 
of its name, a league from the main. 


There are alſo rocks, called the rocks of 


Ponteque, 20 leagues ſouth-weſt of the 
port of Matanchel. = 
PoPpa MADRE, a town of 8. America, 
in Terra Firma, 50 miles eaſt of Cartha- 
gena. N. latitnde 10. 15. weſt longitude 
74. 32. 

PoPAYAN, a province of S. America, 


in New Granada, about 400 miles in 


length and 300 in breadth. The coun- 
ry is unhealthy, but vaſt quantities 
of gold are found in it. It is {till 
moſtly in poſſeſſion of the native Ame- 
ricans. | 

PoPAYaN, the capital of the above 
province, and a biſhop's ſee, inhabited 
chiefly by creoles. It is 220 miles N, 
E. of Quito. | | 

PoPLaR Spring, in the north-weſtern 
part of Ann Arundel co. Maryland, 
near a brook, 3 miles ſoutherly of the 
welt branch of Patapſco river, on the 
high road from Baltimore to Frederickſ- 
town, about 27 miles weſt of Baltimore, 
and 41 N. W. of Annapolis. 

POPLIN, a townſhip of New- Hamp- 


fhire, in Rockingham co. 12 miles Wel. 


terly of Exeter, and 26 welterly of Port ſ- 
mouth. It was incorporated in 1764, 


and contains 493 inhabitants. 


Poousoousuck, ariver of Vermont, 


which runs a ſoutherly courſe, and falls 
into Connecticut river in the townſhip 


of Barnet, near the Lower bar of the 15 
mile falls. It is 100 yards wide, and 
noted for the quantity and quality of 
ſalmon it produces. On this river, 
which is ſettled 20 miles up, are ſome 
of the beſt townſhips in the State. 
PoQuE CHOUDIE, a low flat point 
between the gut of Chepagan and the 
village of Caraquet, on the ſouthern fide 
of Chaleur Bay. It is about 4 leagues 
diſtant from the gut, in a fouth-welt di- 
ifand of Caraquet, at the 
ſame diftance from the gut, lies in a 


_ welt direct ion from the main. The vil- 
lage is about 3 leagues in extent; its 
Plantations, &. has a church, and a 


* 


PONTCHARTRAIN, an iſland in Lake 
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number of inhabitants, all Roman C:. 
tholics. The oyſter and cod-fifieries 
are carried on here. | 

PoRCas, Ihade, or Hand of Hyg:, 
lies eaſtward of St. Sebaſtian's Iſland, 
on the coaſt of Zrazil, and 20 miles eaſt- 
ward of the Bay of Saints. 

PORCAS, Morro de, or Heg*s Strand, 
on the weſt coaſt of New Mexico, i; 
northward of Point Higuerra, the (outh- 
welt point of the peninſula which forms 
the bay of Panama. From thence ſhips 
ulually take their departure, to go ſouth- 
ward for the coaſt of Peru. 

Pokco, a juriſdiction of S. America, 
in the province of Charcos, beginning 
at the weſt end of the town of Potoſi, 
about 25 leagues from the city of La 
Plata, and extending about 20 leagues. 

Pokco, a town in the above juriſdic- 
tion, weſt of the mines of Potoſi, 8. 
lat. 19. 40. W. long. 64. 50 

PORCUPINE, Cape. See Bloww-me- 
down. . Fa 

PoRPoisz, Cape, on the coaſt of 
York co. Diſtri& of Maine, is 7 leagues 
N. by E. of Cape Neddock, and 5 ſouth- 
welt of Wood-Iſland. It is known by 
the highlands of Kennebunk, which lic 
to the north-weſt of it. A. veſſel that 
draws 10 teet water will be aground at 
low water in the harbour here. It is ſe 
narrow that a veſſel cannot turn round; 
is within 100 yards of the ſea, and ſecuie 
from all winds, whether you have anchor 
or not. | | 

PoRT of Spain, the capital of the 
iſland of Trinidad, in the Weſt-Indics, 
ſituated on the weſt ſide of the iſland. 

PoRTAGE, Point, on the eaſt coaſt of 
New-Brunſwick, and in the ſouth-weſt 
part of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, forms 
the N. limit of Miramichy Bay, as Point 
Ecopmenac does the ſouth. 

PoRT AMHERST, a bay onthe ſouth- 
eaſtern coaſt of Nova- Scotia, ſouth-weſt 
of Port Roſeway, and 17 miles N. E. 
of Cape Sable. 

Po ANGEL, a harbour on the W. 
coaſt of Mexico, about half way between 
St, Pedro and Compottella. It is 4 
broad and open bay, having good an- 
chorage, but bad landing. N. lat. 13. 
32. W. long. 97. 4. | | 

PoRT ANTON1o, in the north-eal- 
tern part of the iſland of Jamaica, 
lies W. by N. of the north-eaſt point; 
having Fort George and Navy Iſland 


on the weſt, and Wood's Iſland eaſt- 
ED ward, 
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ward, It is capable of holding a large 
fleet ; and if it were fortified and ac- 
commodated for refitting ſhips of war, 
would be of great importance, as it is 
only 36 leaones weſterly of Cape Tibu- 
ron, in St. Domingo, and opens directly 
into the Windward Paſſage. The town 
of Titchfield lies on this bay. | 

Pox TA May:a,.in the N. E. part o 
the iſland of Jamaica, is ſouth-eaſterly 
from Gallina Point, TER 

PorRTA Port, on the N. W. fide of 


the iſland of Newfoundland; the ſouth 


entrance into which is 10 or 12 leagues 
from Cape St. George, | 


Poker au Prince, a juriſdiction and | 


ſea-port, at the head of the great Bay or 
Bight of Leogane, in the weſt part of 


the ifland of St. Domingo. The town, 
which is ſeated on the head of the bay, 
is the ſeat of the French government in 


time of peace, and a place of conſidera- 
ble trade. Though ſingularly favoured 
with the eaſt winds, it was long the 
tomb of the unhappy Europeans, in con- 
ſequence of the difficulty of obtaining 

ood water. By the exertions of M, 

e Marbois, who reſided here about 5 
yang in conſtru&ing fountains, public 


aſons, and airy priſons, the place has 


become far more healthy and deſireable. 
The juriſdiction contains 6 pariſhes, and 
its exports. from January 1, 1789, to 
Dec. 31, of the ſame year, were as 
follow: 2,497,321 lbs. white ſugar; 
457 16, 226lbs. brown ſugar;17,829,424 
bs. coffee; 1,878,999 lbs. cotton; 
137,951 lbs. indigo; other articles, as 
hides, molaſſes, ſpirits, &c. to the value 
of 3, 2481 livres. The total value of 
duties on the above articles on exporta- 

tion was 189,945 dolls. 46 cents. This 
| fine town was nearly burnt down by 
the revolting negroes, in Nov. and Dec. 
2791, It is only fit for a ſhipping 
place for the produce of the adjacent 
country, and for that of the rich plains 
of the Cul de Sac to the northward, 
The ifland of Gonave to the weſtward 
would enable a ſquadron to block up 
the port. The line of communication 
between Port au Prince and the town 


of St. Domingo, is by the ponds, and 


through the towns of Neybe, Azua, 
Bani, &c. The diſtance from Port au 
Prince to St. Domingo city being 69 
leagues eaſt by ſouth; for they reckon 
it 14 leagues from the guard El Fondo 


o Port au Prince. Te ſhorten this | 


POR 
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way a little, and particularly to render 
it leſs diſagreeable, one may croſs the 
Brackiſh Pond in a canoe. Port au 
Prince is 7 leagues eaſt by north of the 
town of Leogane, and about 50 ſouth 
by eaſt as the road runs, from Port de 
Paix. N. lat. 18. 34. W. long. from 
Paris 74. 45. RR 
ORT BANKS, on' the north-weſt 

coaſt of N. America, lies ſouth-eaſt of 
Pitt's Ifland, and north-weſt of Point 
Bukarelli. 

PorT CABANAS, on the northern 
ſide of the ſland of Cuba, lies E. by N. 


of Bahia Hondu, and weſtward of Port 


Mariel. 
Poxr DAUPHIN, a bay on the eaſ- 
tern coaſt of Cape Breton Iſland, about 


18 leagues 8. by W. of Cape Raye iu 


Newfoundland. | 

PoRT DE Paix, a juriſdiction and 
ſea-port, on the north fide of the iſland 
of St, Domingo, towards the weſtern 
end, and oppoſite the iſland of Tortue, 4 
leagues diſtant. The juriſdiction con- 
tains 7 pariſhes; the exports from 
which, from Jan. 1, 1789 to Dec. 31, 


of the ſame year, were as follow: 


331,900 lbs. white ſugar; 5153500 lbs. 
brown ſugar; 1,957,618 lbs. coffee; 
35,154 lbs. cotton; 29,181 lbs. indigo. 
The duties on exportation of the above 


amounted to 9,407 dollars 60 cents. It 
is 30 leagues north of St. Mark, 17 E. 


by N. of the Mole, and 194 weltward 
of Cape Francois. N. lat. 19. 54+ W. 
long. from Paris 75. 12. 1 
 PorT DE La CHAUDIERE, on the S. 
coaſt of the iſland of St. Domingo, lies 
at the eaſtern entrance of the Bay of 
Ocoa, which is 18 leagues W. by S. f 
the city of St. Domingo. This port is 
large, open, and deep enough to admit 
veſſels of any burden. 
PoRT DESIRE, a harbour on the E. 
coaſt of Patagonia, S. America, where 


veſſels ſometimes touch in their paſſage 


to the South Sea, It is about 150 miles 
N. E. of Port St. Julian. 
6. W. long. 64. 24. 
PokT DU PRINCE, a town on the 
northern coaſt of the iſland of Cuba, 
having a good harbour. The town 
ſtands in a large meadow, where the 
Spaniards feed numerous hards of cattle. 
PoRT EGMONT, on the N. coaſt of 
one of the Falkland Ifles, and towards 
the W. end of that coaſt. It is one of 
the moſt extenſive and commodious. 
Fi harbours 


S. lat. 47. 
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harbours in the world ; ſo that it has 
been aſſerted that the whole navy ct 
Great-Britain might ride ſecurely in it. 
Commodore Byron diſcovered this ex- 
cellent harbour in 1775, on being {ent 
to take poſſeſſion of the iſlands for the 
Britiſh government. - 

PoRTtR, a lake of Nova-Scotia, 
which empties itſelf into the ocean; 5 
leagues eaſtward of Halifax. It is 15 
miles in length, and half a mile in 


width, with iſlands in it. 


PORTERFIELD, a {mail ſettlement in 
York co. Diſtrict of Maine. | 


PORTERO, a river of Peru, which 


empties into the fea at the city of Bal. 
divia. 82 


PorT Ju LIAN, or Port St. Julian, a | 
harbour on the E. coaſt of Patagonia, in 
S. America, 150 miles S. by W. of Port 


Deſire. It has a tree and open entrance, 
and ſalt is found near it. The conti- 
nent is not above 100 leagues broad 
here. Beſides falt ponds, here are 
plenty of wild cattle, horſes, Peruvian 
ſheep, and wild dogs, but the. water is 


bad. 8. lat. 49. 10. W. long. 68. 44. 


PORTLAND, a poſt-town and port of 
entry, in 8 co. Diſtrict of 
Maine, It is the capital of the diſtri, 
and is ſituated on a promontory in Caſco 


Bay, and was formerly a part of Fal- 


mouth, It is zo miles S. by W. of 


Wiſcaſſet, 123 N. by W. of Boſton, 
and 469 N. E. of Philadelphia. In July, 


1786, this part of the town, being the 
moſt pupulous and mercantile, and ſitu- 
ated on the harbour, together with the 
iſlands which belong to Falmouth, was 
incorporated by tlie name of Portland. 


It has a moſt excellent, ſafe, and capa- 


cious harbour, which is ſeldom or never 
completely frozen over. It is near the 
main ocean, and is eaſy of acceſs. The 
inhabitants carry on a conſiderable fo- 
reign trade, build ſhips, and are largely 
concerned 1n the fiſhery. It is one of 


the moſt thriving commercial towns in 


the Commonwealth of Maſſachuſetts. 
Although three-fourths of it was laid in 
aſhes by the Britiſh fleet in 1975, it has 
fince been entirely rebuilt, and contains 
about 2300 inhabitants. Among its 
public buildings are 3 churches, 2 for 


Congregationaliſts, and 1 for Epiſcopa- 
lians, and a handſome court-houſe. A 


light-houſe was erected in 1790, on a 
point of land called Portland Head, at 


the entrance of the harbour, It is a | 


] 


the battery. 


* PoRTLAND Head, in Caſco Bay, in 
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ſtone edifice, 72 feet high, excluſive of 
the lanthorn, and ſtands in lat. 44. 2. 
N. and long 69. 52. W. The following 
directions are to be obſerved in coming 
into the harbour. Bring the light te 
bear N. N. W. then run for it, allowing 


a ſmall diſtance on the larboard hand; 


and when abreaſt of the ſame, then run 
N. by W. This courſe will give good 
anchorage from hali a mile, to a mile 
and a half, No variaticn of the com- 
mais is allowed, The works erected in 
1795, for the defence of Portland, con- 
ſi:t of a fort, a citadel, a battery for 10 
pieces of cannon, an artillery-ſtore, a 


-guard-houlc, an air furnace for heating 


ſhot, and a covered way from the tort to 


the Diſtrict of Maine, the promontory 
on which the light-houſe above deſcrib- 
ed ſtands, From the light houſe to Al- 
den's Ledge, is 4 leagues 8. S. E. High 
water in Portland harbour, at full and 


change, 45 minutes after 10 o'clock, 


See Portland. 

PORTLAND Pozrt, on the ſouth coaſt 
of the iſland of Jamaica, and the moſt 
ſoutherly land in it, lies in lat. 17. 48. 
N. and long. 77. 42. W. 

PoRTLOCK's Harbour, on the N. W. 
coaſt of N. America, has a narrow en- 
trance compared with its circular form 
within. The middle of the entrance 
lies in lat. 57. 43. 30. and long. 136. 
42. 30% Ww. „ | 

PorT Marquis, a harbour on the 
coaſt of Mexico, in the North Pacific 
Ocean, 3 miles eaſtward of Acapulco, 
where ſhips from Peru frequently land 
their contraband goods. N. lat. 17. 


27. W. long. 102. 26. 


 PokTo- Bello, a ſea- port town of 8. 
America, having a good harbour on the 
northern fide of the Iſthmus of Darien, 
in the province of Terra Firma Proper, 
nearly oppoſite to Panama on the ſou- 
thern fide of the iſthmus. It is ſituated 
cloſe to the ſea, on the declivity of a 
mountain which ſurrounds the whole 
harbour. It abcunds with reptiles in 
the rainy ſeaſon, and at all times is very 
unkealthy ; and is chiefly inhabited by 
people of colour, and negroes. It was 
taken by Admiral Vernon in 1742, who 
demoliſned the fortifications. But it 18 
now ſtrongly fortified. N. lat. 9. 34+ 35» 
W. long. 81. 52. See Darien and Pa- 


ama, ; 
; ToRTO 


| .Þ DK 

PorTo Cabello, a maritime town of 
the Caraccas, in Terra Firma, S8. Ameri- 
ca, 6 leagues from Leon; chiefly in- 
habited by fiſhermen, failors, and fac- 
tors. 
Potro Cawallo, a fea-port town of S. 
America, in Terra Firma, and on the 
coaſt ot the Caraccas. The Britiſh loſt 
a great many men here, in an unſucceſſ- 
ful attack by ſea and land, in 1743. N. 
lat. 10. 20, W. long. 64. 30. 
 PorTo del Principe, a ſea- port 
on the north coaſt of the iſland of Cuba, 
zoo miles S. E. of the Havannah, and 
186 N. W. of Baracoa. It was for- 
merly a large and rich town, but being 
taken by Capt. Morgan, with his buc- 
caneers, after a ſtout reſiſtance, it never 
recovered itſelf. Near it are ſeveral 
ſprings of bitumen. 


PoRTo Rico, one of the Antille If. | 


lands, in the Weſt-Indies, belonging to 
the Spaniards, about roo miles long, and 
40 broad, and contains about 3, 200 
ſquare miles. It is 20 leagues S. 8. E. 
of the iſland of St. Domingo. The 
lands are beautifully diverſified with 
woods, vallies, and plains, and are very 
fruitful; yielding the {ame produce as 
the other iſlands, The wand is well 
watered by ſprings and rivers, but is un- 
healthy in the rainy ſeaſons. Gold, 
which firſt induced the Spaniards to ſet · 
tle here, is no longer tound in any con- 
ſiderable quantity. In 1778, this iſland 
contained 80,660 inhabitants, of which, 
only 6, 530 were ſlaves. There were 
then recxoned upon the land, 97, 384 
head of horned cattle; 22,195 horſes ; 
1,515 mules; 490,058 head of ſmall cat- 
tle; 5,861 plantations, yielding 2,737 
quintalsof ſugar ; 1, 163 quintals of cot- 
ton; 19,556 quintals of ricez 15,216 
quintals of maize; 7,458 quintals of to- 
bacco, and 9,860 quintais of molaſies. 

Pok ro Rico, or St. Juan de Porio 
Rico, the capital town of the ifland of 
that name, above deſeribed, ſtands on | 
ſmall iſland, on the north ſide of the 
and of Porto Rico, to which it is join- 


ed by a cauſeway, extending acroſs the 


harbour, which is very ſpacious, and 
where the largeſt veſſels may lie in the 
utmoſt ſecurity. It is large and well 
built, and is the fee of a biſhop; and 
the forts and batteries are ſo well ſitua- 
ted and ſtrong, as to render it almoſt 
acceſſible to an enemy. It was, how- 


Chau, and in lat. 8. 47. 8. | 


| erer, taken by Sir Francis Drake, and af- 
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terwards by the Earl of Cumberland. It 
is better inhabited than moſt of the Spa- 
niſh towns, being the centre of the con- 
traband trade carried on by the Britiſh 
and French, with the king of Spain's 
\ubje&ts. In 16155, the Dutch took and 

plundered this city; but could not re- 
tain it, N. lat. 18. 20. W. long. 65. 35. 

PorTo Santo, an iſland on the coaſt 
of Peru, a league W. N. W. of the 
port and City of Santo or Santa, nearly 
oppolite to the port of Ferol, a league 
diſtant northerly, and 9 N. W. of Gua- 
nape Ifland,  - 

PorTo Santo, a port ſituated in the 
mouth of the river of its name, on the 
coaſt of Peru, N. N. E. of Point Ferol, 
and 6 — * 8. E. of Cape de Chao or 


Pox r Paix. See Port au Paix. 

PoRTo Seguro, a captainſhip on the 
coaſt of Brazil, in S. America, bounded 
E. by the government of Rio dos Hilios ; 
N. by the South Atlantic Ocean; S. 
by Spiritu Santo, and welt by the coun- 
try of the Tupick Indians. The coun» 
try is very fertile, 

Pox ro Seguro, the capital of the 
above captainſhip, is ſeated on the top 
of a rock, at the mouth of a river, on 
the ſea-coaſt, and inhabited by Portu- 
gueſe. S. lat. 17. W. long. 38. 50. 
Por Penn, a town of Newcaſtle co. 
Delaware, on the weſt ſnore of Dela- 
ware river, and ſeparated from Reedy 
Iſland on the eaſt by a narrow channel. 
It contains about 30 or 40 houſes, and 
lies 50 miles below Philadelphia. See 
Penn and Reedy Ifland. 5 | 

PorT Royal, an iſland on the coaſt of 
South-Carolina, is {cparated from the 
main land on the weſt by Broad river. 
It conſiſts of about 1000 acres of excel- 
lent land; and on it ſtands the town 
of Beaufort. It has an excellent har- 
bour, ſufficient to contain the largeſt 
fleet in the world, It is 6 leagues N. 
E. T E. of Tybee light-houſe, at the 
mouth of Savannah river. N. lat. 32. 12, 


W. long. $80. 54. At Port Royal En- 


trance it is higher water at full and 
change a quarter paſt 8 o clock. 

PoRT Royal, in Nova Scotia. See 
Annapolis Royal. | 

Pok T Royal, a poſt-townof Virginia, 
ſeated on the ſouth bank of Rappahan- 
nock river, in Caroline co. It is laid 
out on a regular plan, and contains about 
200 houſes which make a handſome ap- 
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pearance, being built of brick. Here 


are 3 churches, viz. for Epiſcopalians, 


Preſbyterians, and Methodiſts. It is 22 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Frederickſburg, 58 


ahove Urbanna, and 230 ſouth-weſt of 
Philadelphia. N. lat. 38. 13. W. long. 


77. 34. 


PoRT Royal, on the S. fide of the iſl- 
and of Jamaica, formerly called Puerta 
de Caguaya, once a place of the greateſt 
wealth and importance in the Wett- 
Indies, is now reduced by repeated ca- 


- lamities to 3 ſtreets, a few lanes, and 


about 200 houſes. It contains, however, 
the royal navy-yard, for heaving down, 
and refitting the king's ſhips ; the 
naval hoſpital, and barracks for a 


regiment of ſoldiers. The fortifications 


are kept, in excellent order, and vie in 
ſtrength, it is ſaid, with any fortreſs in 
the Britiſh dominions. The excellence 
of the harbour, and its ſituation, were 
fo alluring, that it was not until the 
town had been 3 times entirely deſtroyed, 
(firſt by a terrible earthquake, the gth 
of June 1692; then by a great fire, 10 
years after, and laſtly, by a hurricane 
in 1782, the moſt terrible on record) 
that the inhabitants could be prevailed 


After this laſt calamity, they reſolved 


to remove to the oppoſite lide of the Bay, 


where they built Kwg/or, now the capi- 
tal of the ifland. In the harbour of 
Port Royal, veſſels of 700 tons can lie 
cloſe along ſhore, N. lat. 18. 36. W. 
long. 76. 45. "a 

PoRT Royal, a town and harbour in 
the iſland of Martinico, in the Welt- 
Indies; which, with St. Peter's, are the 


chief places of the ifland, N. lat. 14. 


36. W. long. 61.9. 

PoRT Royal, in the iſland of Otahcite. 
See Matawia. : 

PORT. Royal, an iſland and harbour 
in the ſouth-weſt part of the Gulf of 
Mexico, at the bottom of the Bay of 
Campeachy. The harbour is 18 leagues 
S. W. by S. of Champetan; and the 
iſland, 3 miles long and 1 broad, lies 
weſt of the harbour. | | 


PoRT St. John, a ſmall town in the. 


province of Nicaragua, in New-Spain, 
at the mouth of a river on the N. Pa- 
cific Ocean. The harbour is ſafe and 


capacious, and is the ſea-port of the city 


of Leon, 30 miles to the 8. E. N. lat. 
12 10, W. long. 87. 38. | 
- PoaTsSMOUTH,themetropolis of New- 


* 


upon, to relinquiſh this ill-fated ſpot. 


: 


POR 
Hampſhire, and the largeſt town in the 
State, and its only ſea- port, is ſituat- 
ed about two miles from the ſea, on the 
ſouth fide of Piſcataqua river. It is 
the ſhire town. of Rockingham co. and 


its harbour is one of the fineſt on th= 


continent, having a ſufficient depth ot 
water for veſſels of any burden. It is 
defended againſt ftorms by the adjacent 
land, in ſuch a manner, as that ſhips 
may ſecurely ride there in any ſeaſon 
of the year; nor is it ever frozen, by 
reaſon of the ſtrength of the current, 
and narrowneſs of the channel. Be- 
tides, the harbour is ſo well fortified by 
nature, that very little art will be necel- 
ſary to render it impregnable. Its vici - 
nity to the ſea renders.it very convenient 
for naval trade. A light-houſe, with a 
ſingle light, ſtands on Newcaftle Iſland, 
at the entrance of the harbous, in lat. 
43. 5. north, and long. 70. 41. weſt, 
Ships of war have been built here; 
among others, the America, of 74 guns, 
launched November, 1782, and preſent- 
ed to the king of France, by the Con- 
greſs of the United States. Portſmouth 
contains about 640 dwelling- houſes, and 
nearly as many other buildings, beſides 
thoſe for public uſe, which are 3 Con- 
gregational churches, » Epiſcpal church, 
1 for Univerſaliſts, a State-houſe, a 


| market-houle, 4 ſchool-houſes, a work- 


| houſe, and a bank. The exports tor 
one year, ending September 30, 1794, 
amounted to the value of 253,365 dol- 
lars. A ſettlement was begun here in 
1623, by Captain Maſon. and other 
' merchants, among whom Sir F. Gorges 
had a ſhare. They deſigned to carry 
on the fiſliery, to make ſalt, trade with 
the natives, and prepare lumber. As 
agriculture was only a ſecondary object, 
the ſettlement failed. The town was 
incorporated in 1633. It is 19 miles 
ſouth. weſterly of Vork, in the Diſtrict 
of Maine, 22 northerly of Newbury: 
Port, 65 N. N. E. of Boſton, and 411 
N. E. by N. of Philadelphia. | 

PORTSMOUTH, a townſhip of good 


land on the N. end of Rhode-Iſland, 


Newport co. containing 1, 560 inhabit- 
ants, including flaves; on the road 
from Newport to Briſtol. 

PoRTs MOUTH, a {mall ſea- port town 
of N. Carolina, in Carteret co. on the 
N. end of Core Bank, near Ocrecock 
Inlet. Its chief inhabitants are fiſhere 


men and pilots. | | 
A | PoRTSMOUTH, 


POT 


PoRTSMOUTH, a pleaſant, flouriſh- 
ing, and regularly built town in Nortolk 
co. Virginia; ſituated on the weſt fide 
of Elizabeth river, oppoſite to and a 
mile diſtant from Norfolk; both which 
conſtitute but one port of entry, It 
contains about 300 houles, and 1,702 
inhabitants, including 616 flaves. It is 
111 miles E. by S. of Peterſburg, and 395 
ſoutherly of Philadelphia. See Norjolk. 
PORTSMOUTH, a town on the N. 
W. ſide of the iſland of Dominica, in 


the Weſt-Indies; fituated on Prince | 


Rupert's Bay, between the falt-works 
and the coaſt. | 


PoRT Tobacco, a poſt· town of Mary. 


land, and capital of Charles co. ſituated 
a little above the confluence of two 


its name, which empties through the 
N. bank of the Patowraac, at Thomas's 


Point, about 4 miles below the town 


It contains about $0 houſes, and a large 
Epiſcopal church, not in good repair, 
and a warehouſe for the inſpection ot 
tobacco. In the vicinity are the cele 


brated cold waters of Mount Miſery. 


It is 52 miles S. W. of Annapolis, 


9 from Allen's Freſh, 83 8. S. W. of 


Baltimore, and 184 S. W. by S. of 

Philadelphia. | 9255 
PoRTUGAL Point. See Tortue. 
PORTUGUESE America, or Brazil, 


lies between the equator and the 3 5th 
degree of 8. lat. and between 35 and 60 


W. long. On the coaſt are three mall 


iſlands, where ſhips touch for proviſions | 
on their voyage to the South Seas, viz. * 
Fernando, St. Barbaro, and St. Catber- . 


nes, Sce Brazil. Since the diſcovery 
of the mines. of Brazil, that is, within 
the laſt Go or 70 years, Portugal has 
drawn from Brazil 2,400 million of li— 
vres, or 100 millions of pounds ſterling. 


Beſides theſe large ſums of money, ſhe 
receives from Brazil large quantities of | 


cocoa, ſugar, rice, train-oil, whale-bone, 
coffee, and medicinal drugs. | 

PoTATOE, a bay ſo named, on the 
8. coalt of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's 
Iſland, in the Welt-Indies. 


Poros, a town of Peru, fituated in 
the archbiſhopric of Plata, and province 
of Los Charcos, 75 miles S. E. of the 
city of. La Plata. The famous moun- 


tain of this name is known all over the 
commercial world, for the immente 
quantities of filver it has produced. 
The mines in its vicinity are now much 
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exahuſted, although ill very rich z and 
tae town which once contained 90, ooo 
inhabitants, Spaniards and Indians, 
(of which the latter compoſed above 
tour-fifths) does not now contain above 
25,000, The principal mines are in 
the northern part of tie mountain, and 
their direction is from N. to S. The 
molt intelligent people of Peru have 
oblerved that this is the general di- 


| rection of the richeſt mines. The fields 


round Potoſi are cold, barren, and bear 
little elſe than oats, which ſeldom ripen, 
hut are cut up and given for forage in 
the blade; and proviſions are brought 
here from the 82 provinces. 


It is 300 miles S. E. of Arca, lat. 21. 


|S. and long. T7» W, 
ſmall ſtreams which form the creek of 


POTTERS, a townſhip of Pennſylva- 
nia, ſituated on Suſquehanna river. See 
Northumberland County. 

POTTERSTOWN, in Hunterdon co. 
New- Jerſey, is about 5 miles E. of Leb- 
anon, and about 22 N. W. of New- 
Brunfwick. 

_ PoOTTSGROVE, a poſt-town of Penn- 
ſylvania, ſituated on the N. bank of 
Schuylkill river, 17 miles S.E, of Read- 
ing, and 37 N. W. of Philadelphia. 
| PouGHKEEPSIE, a poſt- town of 
New-Vork, and capital of Dutcheſs co. 
delightfully ſituated a mile from the E. 
bank of Hudſon's river, and contains a 
number of neat dwellings, a court-houſe, 
a church for Preſbyterians, one for E pif- 
copalians, and an academy. Here is 
allo a printing: office. It is about 28 
miles N. W. of Danbury, in Connecti- 
cut, 84 N. of New York city, 81 S. of 
Albany, and 180 N. E. by N. of Phila- 
delphia. The townſhip is bounded 
ſoutherly by Wappinger's Kill, or 
Creek, and weſterly by Hudfon's river. 
It contains 2, 529 inhabitants, including 
429 electors, and 199 llaves. 

PoULTNEY, a ſmall river of Ver- 
mont, which falls into Eaſt Bay, to- 
gether with Caſtleton river, near Col. 
Lyons's iron works. 

PoULTNEY, a conſiderable and flour- 
iſhing townſhip of Rutland co. bounded 
welterly by tiampton in New-York, 
| which adjoins Skeenfburgh on the welt, 
It contains 1,121 inhabitants. 

POUMARON, or Pumaron, a river on 
the coalt of Surinam, S. America, whole 
E. point is Cape Naſflau, or Cape Drooge. 

OUNDRIDGE, a townſhip in Wett 
| Cheſter co New-Y ork, bounded fouth- 
Ff z criy 
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erly by the State of Connecticut, eaſterly 
and northerly by Salem, and weſterly by 
Bedford and Mahanus river. It con- 
tains 1,062 free inhabitants, of whom 
141 are electors. A 
_ _PowELL'sCreeh, in the State of Ten- 
neſſee, riſes in Powell's Mountain, runs 
S. weſterly, and enters Clinch river, 
through its northern bank ; 38 miles N. 
E. of Knoxville. It is ſaid to be navi- 
gable in boats 80 miles. 
Powara, the ancient name of 
James river in Virginia. 


PoWHATON,.a county of Virginia, 


bounded N. by James river, which ſepa- 
rates it from Goochland, and ſouth by 


Amelia co. It has its name in honour 


of the famous Indian king of its name, 
the father of Pocahontas. Tt contains 
6,822 inhabitants, including 4,32 5{laves. 
The court-houſe in the above county is 
17 miles from Carterſville, 20 from Cum- 
berland court-houlſe, and 310 from Phil- 
adelphia. ; 

PowNAL, a flouriſhing townſhip in 
the ſouth-weſt corner of Vermont, Ben- 
nington co. ſouth of the town of Ben 
nington. It contains 1,746 inhabitants. 
Mount Belcher, a portion of which is 
within the town of Pownal, ſtands partly 
in 3 of the States, viz. New-York, Ver- 
mont, and Maſſachuſetts. Mount An- 
thony, alſo, one of the moſt remarkable 
mountains in Vermont, lies between this 
and Bennington. 

PowNALBOROUGH, the ſhire town 
of Lincoln co. Diſtrict of Maine, is fitu- 
ated on the eaſt fide of Kennebeck river, 
and is a place of increaſing importance, 
and contains a Congregational church, 
and ſeveral handſome dwelling-houſes. 
The flouriſhing port and poſt-town 
of Wiſcaſſet is within the townſhip 
of Pownalborough. This town was in- 
corporated m 1760, and contains in all 


2,056 inhabitants. It is 13 miles north 


of Bath, 50 N. E. of Portland, 171 N. 

by E. of Boſton, and 52 5 N. E. of Phil- 

adelphia. 
Powow, a ſmall river of Eſſex co. 


Maſſachuſetts, which riſes in Kingtion 


in New-Hampſhire. In its courſe, which 
is 8. E. it paſſes over ſeveral falls, on 
which are mills of various kinds, and 
empties into Merrimack river, 7 miles 


from the ſea, between the towns of Saliſ- 


bury and Ameſbury, connected by a 
convenient bridge, with a draw, acrots 
the river. It is navigable a mile from 


FR E 
its mouth, and many veſſels are built ox 
its banks. See Almſbury and Saliſbury, 

Po vais, a town of N. Amerſca, 
ſituated on the weſt ſide of Black river, 
in the province of Honduras, about 110 
miles W. N. W. of Secklong, and 35 
ſouth of Cape Cameron, which forms 
the north point of the entrance of the 
river in the Sea of Honduras. 

PRAIRIE de Rocher, la, or The Rock 
Meadows, a ſettlement in the N. W. 
Territory, on the eaſt fide of the Miſf. 
ſippi; ſituated on the eaft fide of a 
ſtream which empties into the Miſſiſippi, 
12 miles to the ſouth. It is 15 miles N, 
W. of Kaſkaſkias village, and 5 N. E. 
by E. of Fort Chartres. About 20 years 
ago it contained 100 white inhabitants 
and 80 negroes. 

PRAIRIE, La, a populous little vil- 
lage, with narrow dirty ſtreets, on the 
river St. Lawrence in Canada, 18 miles 
north of St. John, and 9 ſouth-weſt of 
Montreal. | 

PRASLIN Port, is on the N. fide of 
the iſlands of the Arſacides, in S. lat. 7. 
25. E. long. from Paris 155. 32. ; diſ- 
covered and entered by M. de Surville, 
Oct. 12, 1769. The iflands which form 
this port are covered with trees, and at 
high water are partly overflowed. The 
artful natives entrapped ſome of Sur- 
ville's men in an ambuſcade, in conſe- 
quence of which 30 or 40 of the ſavages 
were killed. The inhabitants of thele 
iflands are in general of the negro kind, 
with black woolly hair, flat noſes, and 
thick lips. | 
_ PrREsSeOTT,/a ſmall plantation in 
Lincoln co. Diſtrict of Maine, which, 
together with Carr's plantation, has 159 
inhabitants. | 

PRESQUE Ie, a ſmall peninſula, on 
the ſouth-eaſt thore of Lake Erie, almoſt 
due ſouth of Long Point on the oppolite 
fide of the lake; 15 miles from Fort 
Boeuf, and 60 N. by W. of Venango, 
on Allegany river. The garriſon a- 
bout to be erected by the United States 
at Preſque Ifle, will be upon a viy 
commanding ſpot, juſt oppoſite the en- 
trance of the bay. The town commences 
30 yards weft of the old Britiſh fort, 
leaving a vacancy of 600 yards for a 
military parade and public walk. The 
town, which is now building, will ex- 
tend nearly 3 miles along the Jake and r 
mile back. It lies in lat. about 42+ 


10. N. 


PRESTO, 


PRI 


PRESTON, a town in New-London 
eo, Connecticut, 6 or 8 miles eaſt of 
Norwich, from which it 1s divided by 
Shetucket river. The townſhip was 
incorporated in 1687, and contains 3,435 
inhabitants, who are chiefly fa mers, 
Here are two Congregational churches, 
and a ſociety of Separatiſts. 

PRESUMSCUT, a {mall river of Cum- 
berland co. Diſtrict of Maine, which 1s 
fed by Sebacook Lake, and empties into 
Caſco Bay, eaſt of Portland, See Caſco 
Bay. ä 

PRINCE EDWARD, a county of Vir- 
ginia, between the Blue Ridge and the 
tide-waters. It coptains 8, 100 inha- 
bitants, including 3, 986 flaves. The a- 
cademy in this county has been erected 
into a college, by the name of Hamp- 


den Sydney College. The court-houe, 


at which a poſt-office is kept, is 28 
miles from Cumberland court- house, 
o from Lynchburg, and 358 from Phil- 
adelphia. | 

PRINCE EDWARD's Iſles. See Waſh- 
ington's Iſles. | = 

PRINCE FREDERICK, a pariſh in 
Georgetown diſtrict, 8. Carolina, con- 
_ taining 8, 135 inhabitants; of whom 
3,418 are whites, and 4,685 ſlaves. 
ſends 4 repreſentatives and one {cnatos 
to the State legiſlature. 

PRINCE FREDERICK, the chief town 
of Calvert co. Maryland; 3 miles ſouth- 
erly of Huntingtown, and 6 north- 


* 


8 


** 8 


Te 1 


eaſterly of Benedict, by the road to 


Mackall's ferry. 

PRINCEGEORCE. a pariſhot George- 
town diftrift, S. Carolina, contain ng 
11,762 inhabitants; of whom 5, 3 1 are 
whites, and 6,651 (lives. It ſends 5 
repreſentatives and one lenator to the- 
State legiſlature. | | 

PRINCE GEORGE, a county of Vir- 


ginia, bounded N. by James river, which 


waſhes it about 35 miles. The medium 
breadth is 16 miles. It contains 8,173 


inhabitants, including 4,519 ſlaves; of | 


this number 1,200 are reſidents in 
Blandford, There are 5 Epiſcopal 
churches in the county, one meeting 
tor Friends, and ſeveral Methodiſt meet- 
ings. The B:ptiits have occaſional 
meetings, and to this ſe& the negroes 
ſeem particularly attached. It is a truit- 
ful country, and abounds with wheat, 
corn, flax, cotton, and tobacco. Cot- 
ton here is an annual plant; and is 
ſummer, molt of the inhabitants appear 


| 


PRI 


in outer garments of their own manufac- 
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ture. The timber conſiſts of oaks of 
various kinds, and of a good qualgy, 
ſufficient to build a formidable navy, 
and within a convenient diſtance of na- 
vigation. It has all the different ſpecies 
known in the eaſtern States, and others 
which do not grow there. Here is alſo 
abundance of wild grapes, flowering 
ſhrubs, ſarſaparilla, ſnake-root, and gia- 
leng. Apples are interior in ſpirit and 


taſte to thoſe in the eaſtern States; but 


weſt part of this county. 


peaches have a flavour unknown in thoſe 
States. The almond and fig will grow 
here in the open air, if attended to, Im- 
menſe quantities of pork and bacon are 
cured here, and indeed form the prin- 
cipal food cf the inhabitants. Veal is 
excellent; mutton indifferent: poulsy 
of every kind in perfection and in a- 
bundance. The winters are ſhort and 
generally pleaſant; and the country 
cannot be conſidered as unhealthy. | 
PRINCE GEORGE, a county of Ma- 


ryland, on the weſtern thore of Cheſa- 
peak Bay, ſituated between Patowmac 


and Patuxent rivers, and 1s watered by 
numerous creeks which empty into 
thoſe rivers. The eaſtern corner of the 
territory of Columbia, borders upon the 
It contains 
21,744 inhabitants, of whom 12,176 
are ſlaves. 

PRINCE OF WALEs, Cape, is remark - 


able for being the moſt weſterly point 


ot the continent of N America, and the 


| eaſtern limit of Behring's Straits, be- 


tween Aſia and America; the two con- 
tinents being here only about 39 miles 
apart. The mid channel has 28 fa- 
thoms water, N. lat. 65. 46. W. 
long. 168. 15. 

PalxcE OF WALES, Fort, in New 


North Wales, N. America, a factory 


belonging to the Britiſh Hudſon's Bay 


Company, on Churchill river. The 

mean heat here is 18 7 

| Leaſt heat 45 
SGreateſt heat 88 

It lies in lat. 58.47. 30. N. and long. 94. 


. 30. W. 
PRINCE oF WALES Hand, in the 8. 
Pacific Ocean, is about 20 leagues long, 
and W. 10 S. diſtant 48 ic ues nom 
Otaheite, or King George's Ifland. d. 
lat. 15. and W. lone. 151. 52. at the 
W. end. The variation of the needle 
in 1766, was 5. 30 E. | 
PRINCE RUPERT's Bay, on the N. 
Ft4+4 | 
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W. coaſt of the iſland of Dominica. one 


of the Caribbce Iſlands, where there is 


excellent ſhelter from the winds. It is 


deep, capacious, and ſandy, and is the 


principal bay in the iſland. It is of 
great advantage in time of a war with 


France, as a fleet may here intercept all | 


their Weſt-India trade. On this bay 
is ſituated the new town of Portſmouth, 
N. of which is a cape called Prince 
Rupert's Head. 

Prince's Bay, on the S. fide of Sta- 
ten Iſland, in New-York State. 


PRINCESS ANN, a maritime county 
of Virginia, bounded E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and W. by Norfolk co. It con- 
tains 7,793 inhabitants, of whom 3, 202 


are ſlaves. 

PRINCESS ANN, a poſt- town of Ma 
ryland, on the eaſtern ſhore of Cheſa- 
prak bay in Somerſet co. on the E. fide 
of Monokin river, 9 miles S. E. of Bal- 


timore, and 178 S. by W. of Philadel- 


phia. It contains about 200 inhabitants. 
_ PRINCETON, a townſhip of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, in Worceſter co. 15 miles N. 
by Welt of Worceſter, and 52 W. by N. 
ot Boſton. The townſhip contains 


29,000 acres of elevated hilly, but 


ſtrong, and rich land, adapted to grals 
and grain. Excellent beef, butter, and 
cheeſe, are its principal productions. 
The manſion-houſe and farm of his 
Honour Lieut. Governor Gill, one of 
the moſt elegant ſituations, and fineſt 
farms in the commonwealth, is in this 
town, and adds much to its ornament 
and wealth, A handſome Congregational 
church has lately been erected, on a high 
hill, and commands a moſt extenſive and 
rich proſpect of the ſurrounding country. 
Wachuſett Mountain, the moſt noted 
in the State, is in the north part of the 
townſhip. Here, as in many other 
towns, is a valuable ſocial library. 
Princeton was incorporated in 1759, 
and contains 1,016 inhabitants. 
PRINCETON, a poſt-town of New- 
Jerſey, fituated partly in Middleſex, 
and partly in Somerſet counties. Naſ- 


ſau Hall College, an inſtitution which. 


has produced a great number of emi- 
nent ſcholars, is very pleatantly ſituated 


in the compact part oi this town. Here 


are about 80 dwelling-houſes, and a 
brick Preſbyterian church. The col- 
lege edifice is a hendi{ome ſtone build- 
ing, of 180 feet by 54, four ftoties high, 
and ſtands on an elevated and health- 


P R I ES. 
ful ſpot, and commands an extenſive 
and delighttu] proſpect. The eftabliſh- 
ment, in 1796, conſiſted of a preſident, 
who is alſo profeſſor of moral philoſo- 
phy, theology, natural and revealed ; 
hiſtory, and eloquence; a profeſſor of 
mathematics, natural philoſopby, and 
aſtronomy z a profeſſor of chymiſtry, 
which ſubject is treated in reference to, 
agriculture and manutaQtures, as well as 
medicine: beſides theſe, two tutors 
have the inſtruction of the two loweſt 
claſſes. The choice of the claſſical books, 
and the arrangement of the ſeveral 
branches of education, of the lectures, 
and of other literary exerciſes, are ſuch, 
as to. give the ſtudents the beſt oppor- 
tunity for improvement, in the whole 


Encyclopedia of ſcience. The number 


of ſtudents is from 70 to yo, beſides the 
grammas ſchool. The annual income of 
the college at preſent, by the fees of the 
ſtudents, and otherwiſe, is about {1000 
currency a year. It has, beſides, funds. 
in poſſeſſion, through the extraordinary 
liberality of Mr. James Leſlie, of New. 
York, and Mrs. Eſther Richards of 
Rahway, to the amount of 19,000 dolls, 
for the education of poor and pious 


youth for the miniſtry of the goſpel 


and the reverſion of an eſtate in Phila- 
delphia for the ſame purpoſe, of between 
200 and £300 per annum, a legacy of 
the late Mr. Hugh Hodge, a man of 
eminent piety, which is to come to the 
college at the death of a very worthy and 
aged widow. The college library was 
almoſt wholly dettroyed during the late 
war; but out of the remains of that, 
and by the liberal donations of ſeveral 
gentlemen, chiefly in Scotland, it has 
collected one of about 2, 300 volumes. 
There are beſides this, in the college, 
two libraries belonging to the two lite- 
-rary ſocieties, into which the ſtudents 
have arranged themſclves, of about 1,000 
volumes; and the library of the preſi- 
dent, conſiſting of 1,000 volumes mcre, 
is always open to the ſtudents. Before 
the war, this college was furniſhed with 
a philolophica) apparatus, worth C go, 
| which (except the elegant orrery con - 
ſtructed by Mr. Rittenhouſe) was almoſt 
entirely deſtroyed by the Britiſh army n 
the late war. Princeton is 12 miles N. 
E. of Trenton, 18 S. W. of Brunſwick, 
53 S. W. of New-York, and 42 N. E. 
of Philadelphia. N. lat. 40. 22. 12 
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PRINCETON, a ſmall poſt-town of | 
N. Carolina, 3 miles from Murfreebo- 
rough, 35 from Halifax, and 419 from 
Philadelphia. : . 
PRINCE WILLIAM, a countyof Vir- 

ginia, boundeſt W. by Faquier, and E. 
$ Patowmac river, which divides it 
from Maryland. It contains 11,675 
inhabitants, of whom 4, 704 are ſlaves, 

PrRinNCE WILLIAM, a pariſh in Beau- 
fort diſtrict, S. Carolina. 

PRINCE WILLIAM's Sound, ſituated 
on the N. W. coaſt of N. America, lies 

eaſtward of the mouth of Cook's river. 
At its mouth are three iflands, Monta- 
que, Roſe, and Kay. It was judged by 

Captain Cook to occupy a degree and a 

half of latitude, and two of longitude, 
excluſive of its arms and. branches, 
which were.not explored. 

PRo. See Point le Pro. 

PrOsPECTy Frankfort, in theDiſtrict 
of Main, is now fo called: It adjoins 
Buckſton on Penobſcot river, and is 16 
miles below Orrington. | 

PRoSPECT Harbour, on the S. coaſt 
of Nova-Scotia, has Cape Sambro and 
Iſland exttward, and is 2 leagues N. E. 
of St. Margaret's Bay. 

PROTECTWORTH, a townſhip in the 
northern part of Chefhire co. New- 
Hampſhire. It was incorporated in 
1769, and contains 210 inhabitants. 

PROVIDENCE, a river which falls 
into Narraganſet bay on the W. fide 
oi Rhode Itland, It riſes by ſeveral 

branches, part of which come from; 
Maſſtchuſetts. It is navigable as far as 
Provid.nce for ſhips of goo tons, 30 
miies from the fea. It affords fine faith, 
oyſters, and lobſters, | 


PROVIDENCE, a county of Rhode. 


Iſland State, bounded by Maſſachuſetts 
N. and E. Connecticut W. and Kent 
co. on the ſouth. It contains 9 town- 
ſhips, and 24, 391 inhabitants, including 
82 {laves. Its chict town is Providence, 
and the town of Scitnate is famous for 
its excellent cannon foundery. 
PROVIDENCE, the chief town of the 
above county, ſituated 30 miles N. by W. 
W. from Newport, and 35 from the 
et; ſeated at the head of navigation of 
Narraganſet Bay, on both ſides of Provi- 
dence river the two parts of the town 
being connected by 4 bridge 160 feet 
long and 22 wide. It is the oldeſt town 
in the State, having been ſettled by 
Roger Williams and his company in 


1636; and lies in lat. 41. 49. N. and 
long. 71. 23. W. 44. miles S. by W. of 
Bolton, and 291 north-eaſt of Philadel- 

phia. Ships of almott any ſize fail up 
and down the channel, which is marked 
out by ſtakes, erected at points of ſhoals 
and beds lying in the river, fo that a 
ſtranger may come up to the town with. 
out a pilot. A ſhip of 950 tons, for the 
Eaſt-India trade, was lately built in this 


town, and fitted for tea. In 1764, there 
were belonging to the county of Provi- 


dence 54 {ail of veſſels, containing 4,320 
tons. In 1790, there were 129 veſſels, 
containing 11,942 tons. This town 
ſuffered much by the Indian war of 167 5, 

when a number of its inhabitants re- 

moved to Rhode-liland for ſhelter. In 

the late wary” the caſe was reverſed ; 

many of the inhabitants of that iſland 

removed to Providence. The public 

buildings are an elegant meeting-houſe 

for Baptiſts, 80 feet ſquare, with a lofty 

and beautiful ſteeple, and a large bell caſt 

at the Hope Furnace in Scituate; a meet- 

ing- houſe for Friends and Quakers ; 3 for 
Congregationaliſts, one of which, lately 
erected, is the moſt elegant perhaps in the 
United States; an Epiſcopal church; a 
handſome court- houſe, 70 feet by 40, in 
which is depoſited a library tor the ute 
of the inhabitants of the town and coun- 
try; a work-houſe; à market houſe, 80 
feet long and 40 wide, and a brick ſchool 
hoaſe, in which 4 ſchoois are kept. 
Rhode Iſland college is eſtabliſhed at 
Providence. The elegant building e- 
rected ior its accommodation, is ſituated 
on a hill to the eaſt of the town; and 
while its elevated ſituation renders it de- 
lightful, by commanding an extenſive va- 
riegated proſpect, it furniſhes it with 4 
pure, ſalubrious air. The edifice is of 
brick, 4 ſtories high, 1 50 feet long, and 
46 wide, with a projection of 10 feet each 
ſide. It has 48 rooms for ſtudents, and 8 
larger ones for public uſes. The roof is 


flared. It is a flouriſhing ſeminary, and 


contains upwards of 60 ſtudents. It has 
a library containing between + and 3000 
volumes, and a valuable philoſophical 
apparatus. The houles in this town are 
generally built of wood, though there 
are fome brick buildings which are 
large and elegant. At a convenient 
diſtance from the town, an ho{pitn1 tor 


the ſmall-pox and other difcates i 5.1 


erected. There are two ſperm c: * 


works, a number of diſtilleries, 
I. Ales, 
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houſes, and other manufactories, 
veral forts were erected in and near the 
town during the war, which, however, 
are not kept in repair. It has an exten- 
ſive trade with Nlalachületts, Connec- 
ticut, and part of Vermont; with the 
Weſt-Indies, with Europe, and lately 
with the Eaſt-Indies and China. A 
bank has alſo been eſtabliſhed here, and 
a cotton manufactory, which employs 
100 hands; with which is connected a 


mill for ſpinning cotton, on the mode! 


of Sir R. Arkwright's mill. It is ere&- 
ed at Pawtucket Falls, in North- Provi- 
dence, and is the firſt of the kind built 
in America. The exports for one year, 
ending Sept. 30, 1794, amounted to the 
value of 643,373 dollars. 
6, 380 inhabitants, including 48 ſlaves. 

PROVIDENCE, North, a townſhip of 
Rhode-Ifland, in Providence co. north 
of the town of Providenc:; fouth of 


Smithfield, and ſeparated from the State 


of Maſſachuſetts on the caſt by Paw 
tucket river. It contains 1071 inhabi- 
tants, including 5 ſlaves. | 
PROVIDEN CE, a townſhip of New- 
Vork, ſituated in Saratoga county, taken 
from Galway, and incorporated in 1796. 
PROVIDER CE, Upprr and LZower, 
townſhips in De aware co. Pennſylvania. 
PROVIDENCE, a townſhip in Mont- 
gomery co. Pennſylvania. | 8 
PROVIDENCE, one of the Bahama Iſ- 


lands, and the ſecond in ſize of thoſe ſo 
called; being about 36 miles in length 


and 16 in breadth. N. lat. 24. 58. W. 


long. at its eaſt part. 77. 21. It was 


formerly called Abc, and is frequently 
named New Providence. 


Naſiau. | 


PROVIDENCE, an uninhabited iſland 


on the coaſt ot Honduras, 11 miles long 
and 4 broad. It has a fertile toil, 
wholeſome air, and plenty of water; 
and might be eaſily fortifisd. 
parated from the continent by a narrow 
channel. He are neither ſerpents nor 
venomous reptiles. 
long. $0. 45. 
PROVINCE, an iflnd in Delaware 
river, 6 miles below Philadelphia. It 
is joined to the main land by a dam. 
PRovINCE-Town is ſituated on the 
hook of Cape Cod, in Barnſtable co. 
Mafſichuſetts, 3 miles north-weſt of 
Race Point. Its harbour, which is one 


of the beſt in the State, opens to the 
ſouthward, and has depth of water for 


Se- 


It contains 


Chief town, 


It is le- 


N. lat. 13. 26. W. 


| {ent capital of the province of Tlaſcala, 
or Los Angelos. 


; 


* 
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any ſhips. This was the firſt port en. 
tered by the Engliſh when they came 
to ſettle in New-England, in 1620. It 
has been in a thriving and decaying _ 
{tate many times. It is now riſing, and 
contains 4 54 inhabitants; whoſe ſole de- 
pendence is upon the cod-fiſhery, in 


Which they employ 20 fail, great and 


ſmall. Ten of their veſſels, in 1796, 
took 11,000 quintals of cod-fiſh. They 
are fo expert and ſucceisful that they 
have not loſt a veſiel or a man in the 
buſineſs, ſince the war. The houſes, in 
number about go, ſtand on the inner 
ide of the cape, fronting the ſouth-eaſt, 
They are one ſtory high, and ſet upon 
piles, that the driving fands may pals 
under them; otherwite they would be 
buried in fand. They raife nothing 
from their lands, but are wholly depen- 
dent on Boſton, and the towns in the vi- 
cinity, for every vegetable production. 
There are but 2 horſes and 2 yokes of 
oxen kept in the town. They have a- 
bout 50 cows, which feed in the ſpring 
upon beach graſs, which grows at inter- 
vals upon the ſhore; and in ſummer 
they feed in the ſunken ponds and 
marſhy places that are found between 
the ſand hills. Here the cows are ſeen 
wading, and even ſwimming, plunging 
their heads into the water up to their 
horns, picking a ſcanty ſubſiſtence from 
the roots and herbs, produced in the 
water. They are ted in the winter on 
edge, cut from the flats. . 

| EE one, a Cape on the coaſt of 


| New-Spain, in the South Sea. 


| PRUDENCE, a {mall iſland, nearly as 
large as Canonnicut, and lies N. of it, 
in Narraganſet Bay. It belongs to the 
town of Portſmouth, in Newport co. 
Rhode-Iſiand. The north end is nearly 
oppoſite to Briſtol on the eaſt tide of the 
bay. 1 8 
Po aA, or Green Bay, has communi— 
cation eaſtward with Lake Michigan; 
which lee, alſo Grecz Bay. 
PUEtBLADE LOS ANGELOS, the pre- 


Sce Angelos. 
PUEBLO NUEVO, or Newtowvn, at 
the bottom of the gulf of Dolce, on the 
W. coaſt of Mexico. It is 7 leagues N. 
by W. of Baia Honda,or Deep Bay. The 
ifland of this name is oppoſite the town 
and mouth of the river of its name, m 
the bottom of Freſh Water bay, in lat. 


about 8. 50. N. and long. 83. 28. W. 
| 8 Po ERTO, 


PUR 


| PUERTO, the Italian name for port. 
Names of this deſcription, adopted by 
the Spaniards, will be found under Port 


or Porto. 3 

Puna, an iſland near the bay of Guy- 
aquil, on the coaſt of Peru, about 12 or 
14 leagues long from E. to W. and 4 or 
5 broad. There is an Indian town of the 
fame name, on its ſouth ſide, having 
about 20 houſes, and a ſmall, church. 


The houſes all ſtand on poſts 10 or 12 


feet high, with ladders on the outfide 


i go up to them. From the iſland San- 


ta Clara in the bay of Guyaquil to the 
weſtermoſt point of the iſland, called 
Punta Arena, is 7 leagues N. N. E. 8. 
lat. 3. 17. W. long. 81. 6. | 

Px jo Bay, in Eaſt- Florida. See 
Chatham Bay. | 

PuNnTa Fort, one of the largeſt batte- 
ries or caſtles, and the ſecond in order, 
at the mouth of the harbour of the Ha- 
vannah in the iſland of Cuba. It is al- 
ſo called Meſa de Maria, or the Virgin 
Mary's Table. | 

Pur, and PUnTA BRAva, towns 
of Mexico. See Angelos. 

PUNTA DE PEDRAS, a cape on the 
north-weſtern extremity of the peninſu- 
la of Yucatan, in New-Spain. _ 

Pux TA EsPaDA, the S. E. point of 
the iſland of St. Domingo; 65 leagues, 


following the turnings of the coaſt, caſt- | 


ward of Niſao, and 16 leagues from 
Cape Raphael. The fouth-eattern part 
of the iſland conſiſts chiefly of extenſive 
rich plains. | 
PurTa GorDa, a peninſula on the 
ſouth ſide of the ifland of Cuba, S. E. 
of Ile de Pinos, go welt of the gulf 
of Xagua, and 70 eaſt of Bohia de 
Corles. | | 
 Puira NEGRILLO, the weſtern 
point of the ifland of Jamaica. h 
PurIFIiCATION, a town of New- 
Mexico, 14 leagues from the weft coaſt, 
and maintains a fiſhery near the low 
lands of Chametla. | 
© PurYysBuURG, a handſome town of 
8. Carolina, fituated in Beaufort diſtrict, 
on the eaſtern ſide of Savannah river, 
37 miles from the ocean, and 20 from 
the town of Savannah. It contains be- 
tween 40 and 50 dwelling-houſes, and 
an Epiſcopal church. It took its name 
from John Peter Pury, a Swits, who ſet- 
tled a colony of his countrymen here 
about the year 1733, with a view to the 
culture of ſilk. 1 he mulberry-trees 
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are yet ſtanding, and ſome attention is 
ſtill paid to the making of ſilk. 

PuTawaTAMEs, or Poutootames, 
Indians, who inhabit between St. Jo- 
ſeph's and Detroit, and can furniſh a- 
bout 500 warriors. There are two 
tribes of this name, the one of the ri- 
ver of St. Joſeph, and the other of Hu- 
ron. They were lately hoſtile; but 
at the treaty of Greenville, Auguſt 3, 
1795, they ceded lands to the United 
States; who in return paid them a ſum 
in hand, and engaged to pay them in 
goods to the value of 1000 dollars a 
year for ever. 

PUTNEY, a thriving town in Wind- 
ham co. Vermont, on the welt fide of 
Connecticut river, ſouth of Weſtmin- 
iter. Inhabitants 1848, 


Q 


UADRAS Iles, on the N. W. 
coaſt of N. America, lie between 
Pintard's Sound and the Straits de Fuca. 
Noot ka Sound lies among theſe iflands. 
In 1792, two Spaniſh ſchocners, and his 
Brittannic Majeſty's ſhip Diſcovery, and 
brigantine Chatham, paſſed through this 
channel; but the former firſt; hence 
Capt. Ingraham called the ifles by the 
name of the Spaniſh commander, 
QUAMPEAGAN Falls, at the head of 
the tide on Newichwanock river, 
which joins Piſcataqua river 10 miles 
from the ſea, The natives give the 
Falls this name, becauſe fith was there 
taken with nets. At theſe falls are a 
ſet of ſaw and other mills; and a 
landing place, where great quantities of 
ſumber is rafted on ſcows. Here the 
river has the Engliſh name of Salmon 
Falls river, from the plenty of ſalmon 
there caught. In the memory of peo- 
ple who lived 50 years ago, theſe fiſh 
were ſo plenty as to be ſtruck with 
(nears on the rocks; but none now alive 
remember to have ſeen any there. The 
ſaw mills where the dam croſſes the 
ſtream are the ſure deſtruction of that 
ſpecies of fiſh, Tom- cod or froſt-fiſh, 
{melts and ale- wives abound here. The 
place called Salmon Falls is covered 
with uſeful mills. Above theſe we 
meet with the Great Falls, where ſaw. 
mills are continued to great advantage, 


On many places from Quampegan te 
| 3 N the 
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the pond, from whence it iſſues, are 


mills for boards and corn. 8 
QUAKER Town, in Buck's co. Penn- 


ſylvania, lies 25 miles N. W. of New- 


town, and 33 N. N. W. of Philadelphia. 
_ QUAREQUA, a place ſituated in the 
Gult of Darien. Here Vaſques Nunez 
met with a colony of negroes; but how 
they had arrived in that region, or how 
long they had reſided in it, are not re- 
corded by the Spaniſh hiſtorians. 44 

QUEBE®Cc, the capital, not only of 
Lower Canada, but of all Britiſh 
America, is ſituated at the confluence 
of the rivers St. 


Lawrence and St. 


q 


* 


ö 
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Charles, or the Little river, about 320 


miles from the ſea. It is built on a rock, 
which is partly of marble and partly of 
ſlate. The town is divided into Upper 
and Lowwer. Near it is a fine lead mine. 
This city contained in the year 1784, 
6472 inhabitants. At the tine when 
the city was founded, in 1608, the tide, 
it is ſaid, reached the foot of the rock; 
but ſince that time the river has ſunk 
ſo far, that a large ſpot of ground is left 
dry, and on this a large ſuburb is built, 
which is ſtyled the Loaber Tows, which 
ſtauds at the foot of a rocky precipice, 
about 48 feet high. The houſes in the 
lower town, (as allo thoſe in the Upper) 
are of ſtone, ſtrong, and well built, and 
chiefly inhabited by merchants, being 
conveniently near their buſineſs. The 
tortifications are extenſive but irregular, 
'The natural fituation of the town ren- 
ders its defence eaſy. If attacked by 
ſnips from the river, their guns cannot 
injure the works of the upper town, 
though the ſhips themſclves would be 
Jiable to great injury from the cannon 
and bombs from theſe elevated ram- 
parts. The lower town is defended by 
a platform flanked with two baſtions, 


"4 


| 


| 


which at high water and ſpring tides/ 


are almoſt level with the ſuriace of the 
water, A little above the bation, to the 
right, is a halt baſtion, cut out of the 
rock; a little higher a large battery; 
and higher ſtill a ſquare fort, the moſt 
regular of all the fortifications, and in 
which the Governor redes. The paſ- 


ſages which form a communication be- 


tween theſe works are extremely rug- 
ged. The rock which ſeparates the 
upper from the lower town, extends, 
with a bold and fteep front, a conſidera- 
ble diſtance weltward, along the river 


St, Lawrence, The lower town 4s well | 


| 


4 


ſlain, and his army repulſed. 
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ſupplied with water, which is ſometimes 
ſcarce in the upper town. This city 
was beſieged by the Britiſh in 1711, 
without ſucceſs; but was taken by 
them in September, 1759, when the 
brave Gen. Wolt, who commanded the 
army of beſiegers, loſt his life. In De- 
cember, 1775, it was attacked by the 
Americans under the command of the 
brave General Montgomery, who was 
N. lat. 

46. 48. 39. W. long. 71. 12. 6. | 

QUEECHY, a river of Vermont, which 
empties into Connecticut river at Hart- 
land. | "Sh: 

QUEEN ANNE, a ſmall town of 
Prince George co. Maryland, tituated 
on the W. ſide of Patuxent river, acroſs 
which a wooden bridge 1s built. The 
town is ſmall, but is laid out in a regular 
plan, at the foot of a hill. Here are 
a few ſtores and two ware-houſes tor 
the inſpection of tobacco. It is about 
22 miles E. N. E. of the city of Wath- 
ington, 13 S. W. of Annapolis, and 39 
8. by W. of Baltimore. EE: 

UEEN ANNE's, a co. of Maryland, 
bounded weſterly by Cheſapeak Bay, 
and N. by Kent co. It contains 1 5,463 
inhabitants, including 6,674 flaves. 
Chief town, Centerville. Kent Iſland 
belongs to this county; 14 miles in 
length, from N. to S. and 64 in breadth, 
from E. to W. It is low, but fertile 
land, and its eaſtern ſide is bordered 
with ſalt marſh. 

Qu N Charlotte's Iſlands, on the N. 


W. coaſt of N. America, extend from 


lat. 51. 42. to 54. 18. N. and from 
long. 129. 54. to 123. 18. W. from 
Greenwich. They are named Maſbiug- 
n N. by American navigators, 
UEEN's, the middle county of Long- 
Iſland, New-York. Lloyd's Neck, or 
Queen's Village, and the iflands called 
the Two Brothers and Hallett's Iflands, 
are included in this county, It is about 
30 miles long, and 12 broad, and con- 
tains 6 townſhips, and 16,014 inhabi- 
tants, including 2, 309 flaves. Jamaica, 
Newtown, Hampſtcad, in which is a 
handiome court oute, and Oyliter-Bay, 
are the principal towns in this county. 
The county court-houſe is 8 miles from 
Jamaica, 10 from Jericho, and 20 from 
New- Vork -- . * | 
QUEEN's, a county of Nova- Scotia, 
comprehending a part of the lands on 
the cape, on the 8. ſide of the Buy ol 
| 5 Fundy. 


y I 


8 
Fundy. | 
Argyle, on the ſouth fide of the Bay ot 
Fundy, where a few Scotch and Aca- 
dians reſide: next to this, is Yarmouth, 
ſettled chiefly by emigrants from New- 
England; Barrington, within the iſland 
called Cape Sable, ſettled originally | 
by Quakers from Nantucket. Be- | 
- fides thele are Port Raitoir, ſo called by 

the 3 and originally ſettled by 
the | 
Roſeway, ſettled and inhabited by emi- 
grants from New-England. WE” 
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The ſettlements are as follow: | Quineyauce, or Eaſt River, in 


Connecticut, runs a ſoutherly courſe, 
and empties into the north-eaſt corner of 


New. Haven harbour. 


QuIiNsIGAMOND, Worcefler, or Long 
Pond, is a beautiful piece of water in the 
form of a creſcent, about 4 miles in 
length and from 60 to 100 rods broad. 
It is ſituated on the line between the 


towns of Worceſter and Shrewſbury, 
North Iriſh z Liverpool and Port] but the greater part of it is in the latter. 
It is interſperſed with a number of 
| iflands, one of which is upwards of 200 


QUEENSBURY, a townſhip in Waſh- | acres in extent. 


ington co. New-York, bounded eaſterly 
by Weſtfield and Kingſbury, and ſouth- 
erly by Albany county. It contains 
1,080 inhabitants, of whom 122 are | 
electors. . | 

 QuEENSTOWN, in Queen Ann's co. 
Maryland, a ſmall town on the eaſtern 


þ 


fide of Cheſter river, 6 miles ſouth-weſt | of wheat, maize and fruits. 
of Centerville, and nearly 20 E, of An- | alſo manufactures of baize and coarſe 
* _ | woolen ſtuffs. 


o 
b 


napolis. | _ 
QUEENSTOWN, in Upper Canada, 
lies on the welt ſide of the Straits of Ni- 


| weſt about 20 leagues. 


QUu1SPICHANCHI, a jurifdiftion in 
the dioceſe of Cuſco, and kingdom 
of Peru, beginning at the ſouth-gates 
of Quito, and ftretehing from eaft to 
The lands of 
this juriſdiction belong, in general, to. 
the gentry of Cuſco, and produce plenty 
Here are 


Part of the jurifdiftion 
borders on the foreſts inhabited by 
wild Indians, and produces great quan- 


agara, near Fort Niagara, and 9 miles | tities of cocoa, an herb greatly uſed 


above the falls. 


 Quesne, Fort du. See Pittſburgh. [ 


QUIBBLETOWN, a village in Mid- 
dleſex co. New-Jerſey, 6 miles north of 
New. Bruſwick. 8 FF Wh 

Qu1Bo, an iſland in the mouth 
of the bay of Panama. It is uninha- 
| bited ; but affords wood and water to 
ſhipping. - aſt 

Qu1LCa, a rich valley in Peru, on 
which ſtands the ancient city of Are- 
quipa. The port of Quilca is in about 
lat. 17. 8. ſouth, 10 leagues north-weſt 
of the ſmall river of Xuly, and 6 from 
the volcano of Arequipa. | 

UILLOTA,' a (mall juriſdition of 
Chili, in 8. America. 

QutnaBavs, a river formerly called. 
Mohegan, which riſes in Brimfield, Maſ- 
fachuletts, and is joined at Oxtord by 
French river, which has its ſource in 
Sutton, Worceſter co. It runs a fou- 
therly courſe, and empties into Shetucket, 
about three miles above Norwich Land- 
ing, in Connecticut. ; 

Quixcy, a poſt-town of Maſſachu- 
ſetts, in Norfolk co. taker from Brain- 
tree, 10 miles ſoutherly of Boſton, 9 

weſt of Hingham, and 360 north-eait 
of Philadelphia. In this town, is the 
ſeat of the - preſent Preſident of the 


* 


5 


2 


by the Indians working in the mines. 
QUuITAPAHILLA, a branch of the 
Swetara, which falls into the Suſque- 
hannah at Middleton. | 
Qu1To, a province of Peru, in 8. A- 
merica, having an exceeding temperate 
air, occaſioned by its elevated ſituation. 
The plain of Quito may be conſidered 
as the baſe of the Andes, and is higher 
above the ſea than the top of the Pyre- 
nees in Europe. It is pretty well culti- 
vated, and the towns and villages are 


populous; and the northern parts a- 
bound with gold. The province is a- 


bout 400 miles long and 200 broad. Its 


chief towns are Quito and Payta. 


Qutro, chief town in the above pro- 
vince, is next to Lima in population, if 
not ſuperior to it. 


inland city, and having no mines in its 
neighbourhood, is chiefly famous for 
its manufactures of cotton, wool, and 
flax, which ſupply - the kingdom of 


Peru. South lat. o. 13. weſt long. 77. 


50. It was ſwallowed up by an earth- 
quake, April 24, 1755, and has been 
rebuilt. 


thinly inhabited, and but little known. 
Qurxos, a diſtrict of Peru, in South- 


United States. See Brainires. 


3 


N America. : A 


] Some authors ſay it 
contains 5,000 inhabitants. It is an 


Quiva, a province of California, 


8 
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R 
R a ſmall townſhip of N. Hamp- 


ſhire, in Hiliſborough co. about 65 
miles W. by S. of Portimouth, and 47 
N. W. of Boiton, 
in 1760, and contains 338 inhabitants. 
Rack, Cape, the S. E. point of New. 
foundland I{l:nd, in the N. Atlantic O- 
cean, 4 leagues ſouth of Cape Ballard. 
N. lat. 46. 43. W. long. 52. 49. The 
Virgin Rocks, much dreaded by. mart- 
ners, are about 20 leagues to the S. E. 
of Cape Race. . 

Races Point, the north-weſtern ex- 
tremity of Cape Cod, Maſſachuſetts, a 
league N. W. of Provincetown. When 
within a mile of this point, with a fair 
wind and tide of flood, your courſe to 
Boſton is N. W. by W. diſtance 15 
leagues. A number of huts are erected 
here on the looſe ſands by thoſe who 
come from Provincetown to. fiſh in 
boats, | 
RaAaDNOR, a ſmall pleaſant town of 
Delaware co. Pennſylvania. This place 
was originally called Amfietl, by the 
Dutch, who began to build here. FA 

RaDNoR, a town of S. Carolina, 10 
miles 8. W. of Edmondſbury, and 32 
N. E. of Puryſburg. 5 

RAGGED Harbour, on the eaſt coaſt 
of Newfoundland, is a part of Catalina 
Bay. Many craggy rocks lie about the 
entrance of it, both within and without; 
ſo that it is very dangerous to enter. It 
Is 2 leagues northward of Catalina har- 
bour. There is good water at the head 
of the harbour. * | 

RAI1MOND, a cape on the ſouth ſide 
of the ſouth peninſula of the iſland of 
St. Domingo; 2 leagues welt of Point 
Baynet and 11 welt of Cape Mare- 
chaux. 
the eaſt, and that of Breſiliere on the 
weſt, of 


* 


Rainy and Ri ver, a ſmall river of 


the N. W. Territory; having a north- 
welt courſe, and empties into Illinois 
river, about half way between the Little 
Rocks and Illinois Lake, and 255 miles 
trom the Miſſiſippi. It is 15 yards wide, 
and is navigable g miles to the rocks. 
___RaiNy, or Long Lake, lies eaſt of the 
Lake of the Woods, and weſt of Lake 
Superior. It is ſaid to be nearly 100 
mules long, and in no part abave 20 
miles wide. 5 | 


It was incorporated | 


RAN 


RaLETOH, the preſent ſeat of go 
vernment of N. Carolina; ſituated in 
Wake co. about 10 miles from Wake 
court houſe. In December, 1791, the 
general aſſembly of the State appropri- 
ated £10,000 towards erecting public 
buildings, and named it after the cele- 
brated Sir Walter Raleigh, under whoſe 
direction the firſt ſettlement in N. Ame- 
rica was made at Roanoke Ifland, in 
| Albemarle Sound. The ſtate-houſe, 
a large handſome building, has been 
| lately finiſhed, and coſt £6060, Seve- 
ral other buildings have been erected, 
and a number of dwelling-houſes. The 
ſituation is healthy. Its remotene!s 
from navigation is the greateſt diſad- 


It has the cove Petite Anſe on | 


| fonth by Pendleton. 
inhabitants, including 19 flaves, 


vantage. It is 61 miles north by eaſt 
of Fayetteville, 147 from Peterſburg in 
Virginia, and 448 ſouth-wett of Phila- 
delphia. | 

RAMADA, a maritime town of Gra- 
nada, in 8. America. Near it is a cop- 


per- mine. N. lat. 11. 10, W. long. 72. 20. 


Ramsay's Mills, in N. Carolina, 
are ſituated at the confluence of Deep, 
with the north-weſt branch of Cape Fear 
river; about 35 miles ſouth-weſterly of 


| Hillſborough, and 55 S. E. of Guild- 


ford court-houſe. 

Ranar, one of the Sandwich Iflands, 
in the North Pacific Ocean, north of 
T ahoorowa, and north-weſt of Mowee 
and Ovhyhee. It has about 24,000 in- 
habitants. It abounds with yams, 
ſweet potatoes, and taro, but has few 
| plantains or bread-fruit trees. 

RANCHEIRA, a town of Terra Firma, 
in the province of New. Granada. N. 
lat. 11. 34. W. long. 72. 
| RANCHENO, a Imall iſland on the 
coaſt of New Mexico, in lat. 7. 14. N. 
It is near the iſland of Quiho, and at- 
fords timber fit for maſts. | 
RANnDoLPH, a towhſhip ef Maſſachu- 
ſetts, formed of the ſouth precinct of 
Braintree, in Nortolk co. in the year 
1793. It is 15 miles ſouth by catt of 
Boſton. | 
RanDoLPH, a county of Hillſbo- 
rough diſtrict, N. Carolina, bounded 
north-eaſt by Orange, and north-weſt 
by Guildford. It contains 7,276 inhabi- 
tants, including 452 flaves. Its court- 
houſe is 585 miles from Philadelphia. 
RANDOLPH, a county of Virginia, 
bounded north by Monongalia, and 
It contains 951 

Cheat 

river, 


RAP 

river, the eaſtern branch of Mononga- 
hela river riſes here, on the north-weſt 
ſide of the Alleghany mountains. 

RanDoLPH, a townſhip in Orange 
co. Vermont, the fourth town welt of 
Thetford on Connecticut river. It con- 
tains 892 inhabitants. | 

RANDOM, a townſhip in Effex co. 
Vermont, weft of Brunſwick, granted in 
3780, | 
RAPHAEL, a fertile and healthy can- 
ton, or diſtrict, the weſternmoſt in the 
Spaniſh part of the iſland of St. Domingo. 
Its boundary to the north is formed in 
part of the French pariſh of Gonaives. 
The air round St. Raphael is very cool 
and falubrious, but the town which is 
in a hollow, is very hot. It has a little 
garriſon which ſerved as a check on 
the ſmuggling trade with the French. 
Atalaye, (that is the centinel or diſco- 
very) the weſternmoſt town of all the 
Spaniſh colony, is 21 leagues 8. W. of 
the town of St. Raphael, both which 
pariſhes are annexed to Hinche, The 
town of St, Raphael is ro leagues ſouth- 
erly of Cape Francois, and 72 N. W. 
of St. Domingo city, as the road runs. 

RaPHABL, Cape St. at the eaſt end of 
the iſland of St. Domingo, is the ſouth- 
_ eaſt limit of Samana Bay, 73 leagues diſ- 
tant in that direction from Cape Samana 
or Cape Rezon, which laſt is ſituated in 
lat. 19. 15. 40. N. and long. 71. 33. 
30. W. from Paris. From Cape Ra- 
phael, or Cape of tlie Round Mountain, 
to Punta Eſpada, the ſouth- eaſt point 
of the iſland, the country is level 16 
leagues, by a breadth nearly equal. 

RAPHOE, a townſhip in Lancafter co. 
Pennſylvania. 

RAPID Ann, a ſmall river of Virgi- 
nia, which joins the Rappahannock, 
about 10 miles above Fredexickſburg. 
1 Rapp River, a water of Hudlon's 

ay. | | 

RAaPPAHANNOCK, a large navigable 
river of Virginia, which riſes in the Blue 
Ridge, and runs about 130 miles from 
north-weſt to ſouth-eaſt, and enters into 
Cheſapeak Bay between Windmill and 
Stingray points. It waters the towns 
of Falmouth, Frederickfburg, Port Roy- 
al, Leeds, Tappahannock and Urbanna, 
It atfords 4 fathoms water to Hobbs's 
Hole, and 2 from thence to Frederickſ- 
burg, 110 miles from its mouth. It is 


14 league from Gwin's Iſlands, and 6 


ton, being of inferior 


* northward of New Point Comfort. A | 
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ſingle lump of gold ore has heen found 


near the falls of this river, which yielded 
17 dwt. of gold, of extraordinary ducti- 
lity. No other indication of gold has 
been diſcovered in its neighbourhood. 
RapPO Rapps, a bay in the ifland of 
Mowee, one of the Sandwich Iilands. 
RaRITON River, in New-Jerſey, is 
formed by 2 conſiderable ſtreams, called 
the N. and S. branches; the fource of 


the one is in Morris co. that of the other 


in Hunterdon co. It paſſes by Brunſ- 
wick and Amboy, and mingling with 


the waters of the Arthur Kull Sound, 


helps to form the fine harbour of Am- 
boy. At Rariton Hills, through which 
this river paſſes, is a fmall caſcade, where 
the water falls 15 or 20 feet, very ro- 
mantically between two rocks. Oppo- 
ſite to Brunſwick, the river is ſo ſhal- 
low, that it is fordable at low water for 
horſes and carriages ; but a little below 


it deepens ſo faſt, that a 20 gun ſhip 


may ride ſecurely at any time of tide. 
The tide riſes ſo high, that large ſhal- 
lops uſed to paſs a mile above the ford; 
ſo that it was no uncommon thing to ſee 
veſſels of confiderable burthen riding at 
anchor, and a number of large river craft 
lying above, ſome dry, and others on 

their beam- ends for want of water, with- _ 


in gun ſhot of each other? Copper ore 


has been found on the upper part of 


this river; and in the year 1754, the 

ore of this mine ſold for £62 ſterling per 
quality to that,on 

Paſſaik river, 2 

RARITON, a town ſituated between 
the mouth of the north branch of the 
above river, and Boundbrook, 5 miles 
welt- north- weſt of Boundbrook, and 12 
north-weſt of Brunſwick. 

RATTLE-SNAKE Hands lie at the 
weſtern end of Lake Erie. 

RAWDON, a town of Nova- Scotia, 
40 miles from Halifax, containing; 
about 50 or 60 houſes. 

Ra Wa x, or Bridgetown, alively com- 
mercial village of Middleſex co. New- 
Jerley, on Raway river, 4 or 5 miles 
ſouth-weſt of Elizabeth-Town, and 75 
from Philadelphia. It contains a Pret- 
byterian church, and about 50 or 6g 
houſes. 8 

RAYMOND, a townſhip of New. Ham- 


ſhire, in Rockingham co. 12 or 14 miles 


weſterly of Exeter, and 32 from Portſ- 
mouth. It was incorporated in 1764, 
and contains 727 inhabitants | 

| RayYMONnD, 
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RAYMOND, or Raymondtown, a ſet- 
lement in Cumberland co. Diſtrict of 
Maine, 142 miles N. N. E. of Boſton, 
and contains 345 inhabitants A ſtream 
from Songo Pond, after paſſing through 
part of Greenland, Waterford, and Ottiſ- 
field, falls into the north-eaſterly part of 
Sebago lake in this ſettlement. The 
land is generally level, except one large 
hill, named Rattleſnake, Hill, frogyzits 
abounding with theſe reptiles, Here are. 
ſome ſwells of good land, but the greater 
part of the growth is pine and white- 
oak, and the land is hard to ſubdue. 

RAYNEKAM, a townſhip of Maſſachu- 
ſets, in Briſtol co. taken trom Taunton, 
and incorporated in 1731. It contains 
1094 inhabitants. A conſiderable part 
of the town lies upon a circular bend of 
Taunton river, which is between 7,and 
8 rods wide, and affords great plenty of 


herrings and other fiſh, but ſo unfavour- 


able is it, in this place, to ſcining or fiſh-" 
ing, that the excluſive privilege of fiſh- 


ing is annually fold for lets than twelve 


ſhillings, while the ſame privilege in 
Bridgewater and Middleborough, (towns 
which bound this; the former on the 
eaſt, the latter on the north) is an- 

nually fold for £250. Beſides the great 
river, there are ſeveral uſeſul ſtreams, 
upon which are 6 ſaw-mills, 3 gritt- 
mills, 1 furnace, a forge, and fulling- 
mill. There are numerous ponds in 
this towynſhip, of which Nippaniquit 
or Nippahonlet is 2 miles long, and one 
in breadth. Here alewives, in millions, 
annually reſort and leave their ſpawns. 
An excellent kind of iron ere, and va- 
rious kinds of fiſh are found here. Be- 
fides the uſual buſineſs of huſbandry and 
mechanics, numbers are here employed 
in the manufactories of bar-iron, hollow 
ware, nails, iron for veſſels, iron ſhovels, 
pot-aſh, ſhingles, &c. The firſt forge 
ſet up in Ameriea was introduced into 
this town by James and Henry Leo- 
nard, natives of England, 1652. This 
forge was ſituated on the great road, 
and is ftill in employ by the family 
of Leonards of the 6th generation ; a 
family remarkable for longevity, pro- 
motion to public office, and a kind of 
hereditary attachment to the iron ma- 
nufacture. King Philip's hunting-houſe 
ſtood on the northern ſide of Fowwling 
Pond, which is 43 miles from the forge. 
In the winter ſeaſon the Indian monarch 
reſided at Mount Hope, probably for 
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the benefit of fiſh. Philip and the 
Leonards lived on ſuch good terms, and 
luch was Philip's friendſhip and genero- 
lity, that as ſoon as the war broke out 
in 1675, which ended in the death of 
the king and the ruin of his tribe, he 
gave out ſtrict orders to all his Indians, 
never to hurt the Leonards. Before 
Philip's war, Fovling Pond was two 
miles long, and $ths of a mile wide. 
Nowy, the water is almoſt gone, and the 
large tract it once covered, is grown up 
to a thick ſet ſwamp of cedar and pine, 
The {oil of this pond has alſo a prolific 
virtue in generating ore. Copious beds 
of ore, in this part of the country, are 
uſually found in the neighbourhood of 
pine ſwamps, or near to ſoils natural 
to the-growth of pine or cedar. In this 
place there has been almoſt an inex- 
hauflible fund of excellent ore, from 
which the forge has been ſupplied and 
kept going for more than 80 years, be- 
ſides great quantities carried to other 
works, and yet here is ore ſtill. Though, 
like other things in a ſtate of youth, it 
is weak and incapable of being wrought 
into iron of the beſt quality, 

RazoiR, Port, at the S. W. extre- 

mity of the coaſt of Nova-Scotia, and 
N. E. of Cape Negro. : 

RazoR JIfland, is 4 leagues S. of the 
mouth of Rio Janeiro Bay, or Santa Cruz 
Point, on the coaſt of Brazil, S. Ame» 
rica, 

READFIELD, a townſhip in Lincoln 
co. Diſtrict of Maine, 8 miles from Hal- 
lowell, which bounds it on the E. and 
the eaſtern branch of Androſcoggin 
river ſeparates it from Sterling on the 
W. It is N. of Winthrop, and was 
joined with it in the enumeration of 
1790. It is 190 miles N. E. of Bolton. 

READING, a townſhip of Connecticut, 
Fairfield co. S. of Danbury, adjoin ng. 

READING, a large townſhip of Mal- 

Jachuſetts, in Middleſex co. 14 miles 
N. of Boſton. It was incorporated in 
1644, and contains 1, 802 inhabitants. 

READING, a townſhip of Vermont, 

Windſor co. W. of Windſor, adjoining. 
It contains 747 inhabitants. : 
READING, a poſt-town, and the capi- 
tal of Berks co. Pennſylvania ; ſituated 
on the N. E. fide of Schuylkill rer, 
40 miles S. W. of Bethlehem, 28 E. 
of Lebanon, (where the canal com- 
mences which joins the waters of the 


| Swetara Creek with thoſe ef Schuylkill 


river} 


Nr 
8 8 
* 
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river) and 54 N. W. of Philadelphia. It 
is a flouriſhing town, regularly laid out, 
and inhabited chiefly by Germans, It 
contains about 600 houſes. The public 
buildings are a ſtone gaol, a court-houſe, 
anelegant church forGerman Lutherans, 
erected in 1793, a church for Calviniſts, 
one for Roman Catholics, a meeting- 
houſe for Friends, and a large edifice 
for the public offices. In the vicinity 
of the town is à remarkable ſpring, 
100 feet ſquare, and 140 feet deep, 
with a ftream iſſuing from it ſufficient 
to turn a mill. The water is clear 


and tranſparant, and affords abundance 


of fiſh, In the neighbourhood are 10 
fulling-mills and ſeveral iron-works, In 
the whole county of Berks are 5 fur- 
naces, and as many forges. In Novem- 
ber 1795, £12,000 was voted by the 


county for building a ſtone arched | 


bridge over the Schuylkill at this town, 
on the high road to Harriſburg, 53 miles 
diſtant to the welt by ſouth. 

READING, a townſhip in York co. 
Pennſylvania. | 
 READINGTOWN, or Riddentosun, in 
Hunterden co. New-Jerſey, 17 miles N. 
W. by W. of New-Brunſwick, and 
about 11 eaſtward of Lebanon. 
Rapp's Bay, a road for ſhips in the 
iſland of Barbadoes, about half way be- 
tween Hole- Town and Speight's- Town. 
It is about half a mile over, but more in 
depth. Ships may anchor here in ſafety, 
in from 6 to 12 fathoms water, the 
ground ſoft ooze, and defended from all 
winds, except the W. which blows right 


into the bay. N. lat. 13. 7. W. long. 
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REALEGO, a town in the province of 
Nicaragua, New- Spain; ſituated on a 
plain, on the eaſtern bank of a river of 
its name, near its mouth, 30 miles N. 
W. of Leon, to which it ſerves as a har- 
bour, It has 3 churches, and an hoſ- 
pital, ſurrounded by a very fine garden ; 
but the place is ſickly, by reaſon of the 
neighbouring ſwamps. Its chief trade 
is in pitch, tar, and cordage. N. lat, 

12. 17. W. long. $7. 36. 
|  RECElr, a harbour on the coaſt of 
Brazil, and is the ſtrongeſt place on all 
that coaſt. S. lat. 8. 10. W. long. 25. 35. 
| Recovery, Fort, in the N. W. Ter- 
Titory, is ſituated on a branch of the 

abaſh river, about 23 miles from 
Greenville, and 98 N. by W. of Cincin- 
nati. It conſiſts of two block-houſys 
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| and barracks with curtains, and con- 
tains 60 men, 

RE p, a river of the State of Tenneſ- 
ſee, a water of Cumberland river, with 
which it mingles its waters at the north 
bend, about 2 miles N. W. of Clarkſ- 
ville. It is boatable a conſiderable diſ- 
tance. x | 

RED, a principal branch of Ken. 
tucky river, which heads and interlocks 
with a main branch of Licking river, 
and flows, in a S, W. courſe, into Ken- 
tucky river, about 9 miles above Boonſ- 
borough. It is 60 yards wide at the 
mouth. | 

RED, a weſtern branch of Miſſiſippi 
river, in lat. 31. N. Here, it is ſaid, 
Ferdinando de Soto died, at a place 
called Guacoyi, May 21, 1542. See 
Rouge River. 

Rep Bank, on the S. E. fide of Dala- 
ware river, in the town of Woodbury, 
in Glouceſter co. New- Jerſey. The ſi- 
tuation is elevated, and the fort huilt here 
during the war, ſtood 1,900 yards from 
Fort Ifland, and about 7 miles ſouth of 
Philadelphia, It coſt the Britiſh 400 
men, killed and wounded, before they 
could reduce the garriſon, in 1777. 

Rep Hool, in Dutcheſs co. New 
York, where a poſt-office is kept, is on 
the eaſt bank of Hudſon's river, 21 miles 
S. of Hudſon, and 116 N. of New-York. 

REDONDO, a rock between Montſerrat 
and Nevis, Caribbee Iflands. It is about 
a league in circuit, of a round form, 
where is neither culture nor inhabitants, 
N. lat. 17. 6. W. long. 61. 35. 

REE DSBO ROUGH, or Readſborough, 
the ſouth- eaſternmoſt townſhip of Ben- 
nington co. Vermont. It contains 64 
inhabitants. 

RREDY I/lard, in Delaware river, 50 
miles below Philadelphia. It is 20 miles 
from Bombay Hook, and is the rendez- 
vous of outward- bound ſhips in autumn 
and ſpring, waiting for a favourable 
wind, The courſe from this to the ſea 
is S. S. E. (> that a N. W. wind, which 
is the prevailing wind in theſe ſeaſons, 
is fair for veſſels to put out to ſea, There 
is a ſecure harbour here, at Port Penn, 
where piers have been erected by the 
State of Pennſylvania. The iſland is 
about 3 miles long, and not more than 
cne-fourth of a mie wide, It was for- 


meriy banked in, but is now under culti- 
vation, and is overflowed in high tides, 


K a channel on each fide of the 
8 


ifland; 
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iſland ; but veſſels, eſpecially large ones, 
cho to keep the caitern fide, 

REELFOOT, a imall navigable river 
of tbe tate of Tenn ſſce, which empties 
into the river Miſſiſippi, about 35 miles 
ſouth of the Ohio. It is 30 yards wide 
7 miles from its mouth. One of its 
branches riles on the borders of Ken— 
tuck y. 5 | 

NEN MSTOWN, or Reamſtoxun, a ſmall 
town a Lancaſter co. Pennſylvanta; 
ſituated on a ſtream which empties into 
Calico Creek, a water of Con-ttoga, 
which falls into the Suſquehannah. Tt 
con'ains about 40 houſes, and is 16 
miles N. F. of Lancaſter, and 62 N: W. 
by N. of Philadelphia. 

REGoLtTs, the name of the paſſage 


from the northern part of the Gulf of | 
Mexico into lake Pontchartrain, which 
has communication, through Maurepas 


Lake and the Gut of Ibberville, with 
Miſſiſippi river; or the general name of 
the iſles in the inner part of the channel 
mto that lake. The diſtance from Lake 
Pontchartrain through the Regolets is 
10 miles, and between 3 and 400 yards 
broad, and lined with marſhes on each 
fide. On the S. fide of the Regolets, 
and near to the entrance from the gulf, 
there is a large paſſage into the Lake 
Borgne, or Blind Lake; and by ſome 
creeks that fall into it, ſmall craft may 
go as far as the plantations on the 
Miſſiſippi, and there is a paſſage between 
the Lakes Borgne and Pontchartrain 


but either by this, or that of the Rego- 


lets, 6 and ſometimes 7 feet is the deepeſt 
water through. Near the entrance at 
the eaſt end of the Regolets, and on the 
north fide, are principal mouths of Pearl 
river. From the Regolets to the Bay 
of St. Louis is 18 miles. 
REHOBOTH, a townſhip of Maſſachu- 
ſetts, in Briſtol co. on a branch of Pro: 
vidence river, a few miles from Provi- 


dence, in Rhode-Iſland, and 44 miles N. 


by W. of Boſton. It was called Sa- 
conet by the Indians; was incorporated 
in 1645, and contains 4,710 inha 
bitants. | 
REISTERSTOVN, in Baltimore co. 
Maryland, 10 miles {ſouth-eaſt of Weſt⸗ 
mintter, and nearly 16 north-weſterly of 
Baltimore. Fry 
RENOWE*s Harbour, on the eaſt coaſt 


of Newfoundland Iiland, is about 21 


miles from Cape Race. Its entrance is 


rather dangerous, but it is a good har- | 
| Jt 


C 
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bour to fiſh in; and is much frequented 
vy boats and ſhallops, in the fiſhing 
ieaſon, Half a league from the S. point 
is a high rock, called Renowe's Point; 
which may be ſeen, in a clear day, 3 
leugues off. 

RENSSELAER, a county of the State 
of New-York, bounded north by Waſh. 
ington co. fouth by Columbia, eaſt by 
part of the States of Maffachnietts and 
Vermont, and weſt by Hudſon's river. 
It contains eight townſhips, viz. Troy, 
Greenbuſh, Schodack, Stephentown, 
Pe erſburg, Hoſick, Pittſtown, and 
vchattecoke, In 1796, there were 
3500 of the inhabitants qualified e- 
lectors. 1 

RENSSELAERVILLE, or Renſelaer- 
wick, a townſhip of Albany co. New- 
York, bounded ſoutherly by Columbia 
co. and weſterly by Hudſon's river. In 
1790, it contained 2,771 inhabitants; 
in 1796, it had 548 inhabitants who 
were electors. In this town, nearly op- 
poſite to the city of Albany, is a medi- 
cinal ſpring, which combines molt of 
the valuable properties of the celebrated 
waters of Saratoga s 

RESOLUTION Bay, or Madre de Dios; 
is under the higheſt land on the W. ſide 
of St. Chriſtina, one of the Marqueſas 
Iſlands. S. lat. 9. 52. W. long. 139. 9. 

RESOLUTION, Cape, near the eaſtern 
entrance of Hudſon's Straits. N. lat. 
61. 29. W. long. 65. 16. 

RESOLUTION and, at the eaſt end 
of Hudſon's Straits. N. lat. 62. W. 
long. 65. Ro 

RESOLUTION Hand, a ſmall iſland, 
one of the Society Iſles; fo called from 
the ſhip Reſolution. S. lat. 17. 24.W. 
long. 141. 15. | 

REVEL's, a ſmall iſland in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, clole to the eaſt coat of 
Northampton co. Virginia. | 

REy, Cape, or Point, on the N. coaſt 
of S. America, is 40 leagues W. by N. 
of Cape Three Points, and is N. by E. 
of Bocca del Drago. 

RE YES, Angra dos, on the 8. E. 
coaſt of Brazil, in S. America, lies welt- 
ward of Rio Janeiro, and 53 leagues 
welt of Cape Frio. It affords goud 
anchorage. 


} RUHINEBECK, See Rhynbeck. 


RHODE-ISLAND is one of the 
imalleit of the United States; its greateſt 
length being 47 miles, and its oreatelt 


breadth 37; or about 1,309 ſJuare 
py IIIles. 
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villes. It is bounded N. and E. by the 
commonwealth of Mafiachnietts 3 S. by 
the Atlantic Ocean, and W. by Connec- 
ticut. Theſe limits comprehend what 
is called Rhode-Ifland and Providence 
Plantations; divided into s counties, 
viz. Newport, Providence, Waſhington, 
Briſtol, and Kent, which are ſubdivided 
into 30 townſhips, containing 63,825 
inhabitants, of whom 948 are ſlaves. 
Narraganſet Bay makes up irom S. to 
N. between the main land on the E. 
and W. and emboſoms many fertile 
lands, the principal of which are 
Rhode-Ifland, Canonnicut, Prudence, 
Patience, Hope, Dyer's, and Hog 
| Hands, Block- Ifland is the touthern- 
moſt land belonging to the State. The 
| harbours are Newport, Providence, 
Wickford, Patuxet, Warren, and Brit. 
tol, Rhode-itland, from which the 
State takes half its name, lies between 
lat. 41. 28. and 41. 42. N. and hetween 
long. 71. 17. and 71. 27. W from 
Greenwich; being ahout 15 miles long 
from N. E to S. W. and about 34 broad, 
on an average. It is divided into 3 town- 
ſhips, Newport, Portſmouth, and Mid- 
dletown. Perhaps no iſland in the world 
exceeds this in point of foil, climate, and 
ſituation. In its moſt flouriſhing ſtate it 
was called by travellers, the Eden of A- 
merica. But the change which the ra- 
vages of war, and a decreaſe of huſineſs 
have effected, is great. Between 39,090 
and 40,000 ſheep are fed on this iſland, 
betides neat cattle and horles. The 
State is inter{c&ed in all directions by 
rivers; the chief of which are Provi- 
dence and Taunton rivers, which tall 
into Narraganlet Bay; the former on 
the weft, the latter on the eaſt fide of 
Rhode-Ifland. Rhode-Iſland is as heal- 
thy a country as any in America. The 
winters, in the maritime parts of the 
State are milder than in the inland coun- 
try; the air being ſoftened by a ſea- va- 
pour, which alſo enriches the loil. The 
ſummers are delighttul, eſpecially on 
Rhode-Ifland, where the extreme heats 
which prevail in other parts of America, 
are allayed by cool and refreſhing breezes 
from the ſea. The rivers and bays 
ſwarm with fiſh, to the amount of more 
than 70 different kinds; the markets 
are alive with them. Oyſters, lobfters, 
and other ſhell-fiſh, abound in Narra- 
ganſet Bay, Travellers are generally 


agreed, that Newport is the belt filh- ! 
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market in the world, This State pro- 
duces corn, rve, barley, oats, and in 
ſome parts wheat, ſufficient for home 
conſumption; and the various kinds of 
graſles, fruits, and culinary roots and 
plants in great abundance, and in per- 
fection; cyder is made for exportation. 
The north-weſtern parts of the State 
are but thinly inhabited, and are more 
rocky and barren than the other parts. 
The tract of land lying between North 
and South Kingſtown on the eaſt, and 
Connecticut on the weſt, called SH n- 
noch country, or Purchaſe. is excellent 
grazing land, and is inhabited by a 
number of weaithy farmers, who raiſe 
ſome of the fineſt neat cattle in New- 
England, weighing from 1,600 to 1,800 
weight, They keep large dairies, and 
make butter and ches ſe of the beſt quali- 
ty, and in large quanties for exportation. 
Iron ore is found in great plenty in ie- 
veral parts of the State. The iron- works 
on Patuxct river, 12 miles from Provi- 
dence, are ſupplied with ore from a bed 
41 miles diſtant, which lies in a valley, 
through which runs a brook. The 
brook 1s turned into a new channel, and 
the ore-pits are cleared of water by a 
ſteam engine. At this ore-bed are a 


variety of ores, curious ſtones, and 


ochres. In the townſhip of Cumber- 
land is a copper mine mixed with iron, 
ſtrongly impreguated with load- ſtone, of 
which ſome large pieces have been found 
in the neighbourhood, 
yet been diſcovered to work it to advan- 
tage. Abundance of lime- ſtone is found 
in this State, particularly in the county 
of Providence; ot which large quanti- 
ties of lime are made and exported. 
This lime-ſtone is of different colours, 
and is the true marble of the white, plain, 
and variegated kind, It takes as fine 
a poliſh as any tone in America. There 
are ſeveral mineral ſprings in this State; 
to one of which, near Providence, many 
people reſort to bathe, and drink the 
water, Newport and Providence are 
the chief towns of this State. The 
ſlave· trade, which was a ſource of wealth 
to many of the people of Newport, and 
in other parts of the State, has happily 
been aboliſhed. The town of Briſtol 
carries on a conſiderable trade to Atri- 
ca, the Weſt. Indies, and to different 
parts of the United States. But by far 
the greateſt part vt the commerce of 
Rhode-Ifland, is at preſent carried on by 
68 2 5 the 
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no. 


the inhabitants of the flouriſhing town 


of Providence, which had, in 1791, 129 


fail of veſſels, containing 11,942 tons. 
The exports from the. State are flax- 
ſeed, lumber, horſes, cattle, beet, pork, 
fiſh, poultry, onions, butter, cheeſe, bar- 
ley, grain, ſpirits, cotton and linen goods, 

he imports conſiſt of European and 
W. India goods, and logwood trom the 
Bay of Honduras. Upwards of 600 vel- 
ſels enter and clear annually at the dif- 


ferent ports in the State. The amount 
of exports from this State to foreign 


countries, for one year, ending Sept. 30, 
1791, was 470,131 dolls. 9 cents; in 
1792, 698,084 ; in 1793, 616,416; and 
in 1794, 954,573 dollars, The inhabi- 
tants of this State are progreſſing rapidly 
in manufactures. A cotton manufac- 
tory has been erefted at Providence. 
Jeans, fuſtians, denims, thickſets, vel- 
vets, &c. &c. are here manufactured and 
ſent to the ſouthern States. Large quan- 
tities of linen and tow cloth are made in 
different parts of this State for exporta- 
tion. But the moſt conſiderable manu- 
factures in this State are thoſe of iron; 
fuch as bar and ſheet iron, ſteel, nail- 
rods,and nails, implements of huſbandry, 
ftoves, pots, and other houſehold uten- 
fils, the iron-work of ſhipping, an- 
chors, bells, &c. The conſtitution of 
this State is founded on the charter 
granted by Charles II. in 16633 and the 
frame of government was not eſſentially 
altered by the revolution. The legifla- 
ture of the State conſiſts of two branches; 
2 ſenate or upper houſe, compoſed of 
ten members, beſides the governor and 
deputy-governor, called in the charter, 
alliſtanis; and a houle of repreſentatives, 
compoſed of deputies from the ſeveral 
towns. The members of the legiſla- 
ture are choſen twice a year; and there 
are two ſeſſions of this body annually, 
viz. on the firſt Wedneſday in May, and 
the lat Wedneſday in October. This 
State was firſt ſettled from Maſſachuſetts. 
Mr. Roger Williams, a miniſter, who 
came over to New-England in 16431, 
was charged with holding a variety of 
errors, and was on that account forced 
to leave his houſe, land, wife, and 
children. at Salem, in the dead of win- 
ter, and to {eek a reſidence without: 
the limits of Maſſachuſetts. Governor 
Winthrop adviied him to purſue his 
courie to Neluganſet, or Narraganſet 


Bay, which he did, and fixed himſelf 


* 


— 
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at Secunk or Seekhonk, now Rehoboth, 
But that place being within the bounds 
of Piymouth colony, Gov. Winſlow, in 
a friendly manner, adviſed him to re- 
move to the other ſide of the river, 
where the lands were not covered by any 
patent. Accordingly, in 1636, Mr. 
Williams and four others croſſed Seek. 
honk river, and landed among the In- 
dians, by whom they were hoſpitably 
received, and thus laid the foundation 
of a town, which, from a ſenſe of God's 
merciful providence to him, he called 
Providence, Here he was ſoon after 
joined by a number of others, and, though 
they were ſecured from the Indians by 
the terror of the Engliſh, yet they, for 
a conſiderable time, ſuffered much from 
fatigue and want; but they enjoyed li- 
berty of conſcience, which has ever ſince 
been inviolably maintained in this State. 
So little has the civil authority to do 
with religion here, that no contract be- 
tween a miniſter and a ſociety (unleſs 
incorporated for that purpoſe) 1s of any 
force. It is probably for theſe reaſons, 
that ſo many different ſects have ever 
been found here; and that the Sabbath _ 
and all religious inſtitutions, have been 
more neglected in this, than in any other 


of the New. England ſtates. 


Ryope-ISLAaND Light. Houſe wat 
erected in 1749, in Beaver Tail, at the 
ſouth end of Canonnicut Iſland, for the 
ſafety and convenience of veſſels failing 
into the Narraganſet Bay and harbour 
of Newport. The ground the light- 
houſe ſtands upon is about 12 feet above 
the ſurface of the ſea at high water. 
From the ground to the top of the cor- 
nice is 58 feet, round which is a gallery, 
and within that ſtands the lantern, which 
is about 11 feet high, and 8 feet diameter. 
High water at full and change, 37 mi- 
nutes aſter 7 o'clock. N. lat. 41. 28. 
W. long. 71. 24. 

RHODñE River, the weſternmoſt wa- 
ter of the N. W. branch of Cape Fear 
river, in N. Carolina. EE 

RHONDE. See Ronde. 5 

RHYNBECK, or Rhinebech, a poſt- 
town of N. York, ſituated in Dutcheſs 
co. on the E. fide of Hudſon's river, 
oppoſite to Kingſton ; 18 miles north of 
Poughkeepfie ; 103 north of New-York, 
and 198 N. by E. of Philadelphia. 
The townſhip contains 3,662 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 542 are electors, and 


421 flaves, It is bgunded foutherly by 
e — | Clinton, 
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Clinton, and northerly by Beekman. A 
very curious cavern has been lately dit- 
overed at a place in this town, called 
by the Indians, Sepaicot. See Dutcheſs 
County. . | 

RIaLEXA, or Rialeno, a town of 
New Spain, ſituated on a ſmall river in 
Nicaragua, 5 miles from the ſea, wh-re 
is a good harbour. It is unwholeſom: 
by reaſon of marſhes in the vicinity, I. 
is 60 miles W. of Leon, and the Lake 
Nicaragua. N. lat. 12 25. W. leng. 
89. 10. 

Ric, Cafe, on the W. fide of the 
iſland of Newfoundland, towards the N. 
end, and in the N. E. part of the gulf of 
St. Lawrence, having the iſle of St- 
John and other ſmall iſles to the north, 
This cape or point uſed to be omitted 
in the French maps, ſeemingly becauſe 
it was the bounds of their privilege of 
fiſhing, which extended from hence 
northward, and round to Cape Bona- 
viſta. | 1 

| RicHarD3oRN's Bay, on the 8. E. 
part of the iſland of Jamaica, The an- 
chorage within it is between Morant 
river and Two Mile Wood. . 

RiCHFIELD, a townſhip of N. York, 
ſituated in Otſego co. taken from Otſe- 
go townſhip, and incorporated in 1792 
229 of its inhabitants are electors, 

_ RicuFoRD, the north-eaſternmoſt 
townihip of Franklin co. Vermont; on 
Miſſiſconi river. 

RICHLAND, a county of S. Carolina, 
Camden diſtrict; bounded 8, and S. W. 
by Congaree and Broad rivers, and eaſt 
by Wateree river, which divides it from 
Kerſhaw and Clermont counties. It 
contains 3,930 inhabitants; of whom 
2,479 are white, and 1,437 ſlaves. 

RICHLAND, a townſhip of Pennſyl- 
vania, in Buck's co. 

RICHLIEV, the French name given 
formerly to the outlet of Lake Cham- 
plain. See Sorel. 

RicyLiev Hands, a cluſter of ſmall 
iſlands in the river St. Lawrence, about 
12 leagues above the town of Trois Ri- 
vieres, at the boundary of the govern- 
ment of Montreal, There are nearly 
100 of them, N. lat, 46. 22. Wi. long. 

71. 7. | 
* _ RICHLIEvU, the name of an ancient 
ſmall fortification built by the French, 
on the north bank of the river Sorcl, at 
its junction with the river St. Lawrence, 
eppoſite the iſlands of Richlieu. 
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Rricnman's land, on the coaſt of 
Cumberland county, Diſtrict of Maine, 
about northerly four leagues from 
Wood Iſland, and a league weſt of Port- 
land. Few veſſels put in here, except 
coaſters. There is a ſunken ledge 8. 
E. half a mile from the north-eaſt end 
of the iſland, which only ſhews itſelf 
when the wind blows freſh : but you 
neect not go ſo near the ifland. Wood 
Iſland is in lat. 43. 50. N. and long. 
69. 57. W. | 
RIiCHMOND, a townſhip on the weſt 
line et the State of Maſſachuſetts, in 
Berkſhire co. 17 miles W. by S. of 
Lenox, and 1 50 miles weſt of Boſton, 
Tron ore of the firſt quality is found here, 
but as it lies deep it is raiſed at a great 
expenſe, Ore of indifferent quality is 
found in many places, It abounds with 
lime-ſtone, coarſe, white, and clouded 
marble. The town was incorporated 
in 1775, and contains an iron-work, 3 
griſt-mills, a fulling-mill, 2 ſaw-mills, 
and 1255 inhabitants. | 
RICHMOND, a townſhip of Cheſhire 
co. New- Hampſhire ; ſituated on the 
Maſſachuſetts line, about 11 miles eaſt 
of Connecticut river, and 97 W. by 8. 


in 1752, and contains 1380 inhabitants. 

Rich uon d, a townſhip in Waſhing- 
ton co. Rhode-Iſland, ſeparated from 
Hopkinton on the weſt by Ward's river 
a branch of Paucatuck river. It is 
about 19 miles weſt of Newport, and 
contains 1750 inhabitants. 

RI cuuo p, a county of New-York, 
comprehending all Staten- Iſland, Shoot- 
ers-Iſland, and the Iſlands of Meadow, 
on the weſt ſide thereof. It is divided 
into the townſhips of Caſtletown, North- 
field, Southfield, and Weſtfield. It 
contains 3,835 inhabitants: of whom 
488 are electors, and 759 ſlaves, See 
Staten-Ifland. x 

R1CHMoND, a county of N, Carolina, 
ſituated in Fayette diſtrict, bounded 
ſouth, by the State of S. Carolina, and 
north, by Moore co. It contains 5055 
inhabitants, including 583 ſlaves. Chief 
town, Rockingham, The court-houſe, 
at which a poſt - office is kept, is 20 miles 
from Anſon court-houſe, 56 from Fay- 
etteville, and 563 from Philadelphia, 

RiCHMOND, a county of Virginia, 
bounded N. and N. E. by Weftmore- 


land, and S. and 8. W. by e 
{ nock river, which feparates it fr 


om Ef 
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of Portſmouth, It was incorporated 
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ſex co. It contains 6,93 5 inhabitants, 
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of whom 3, 984 are ſlaves, T he court- 
houſe, where a poſt- office is kept, is 273 
miles from Philadelphia. | 

RICHMOND, the preſent feat of go- 
vernment of the State of Virginia, is fi— 
tuated in Henrico co. on the north ſide 
of James's river, juſt at the !oot ot the 
falls, and contains between 400 and 500 
houſes, and nearly 4,000 inhabitants. 
Part of the houſes are built on the mar- 
gin of the river, convenient for buſinefs; 
the reſt are upon a hill which overlooks 
the lower part of the town, and com. 
mands an extenſive proſpect of the r1- 
ver and adjacent country. The new 
houſes are well built. A large ſtate- 
houſe, or capitol, has lately been erect- 
ed on the hill, This city likewiſe 
boaſts of an elegant ſtatue of the illuſ- 
trious Waſhington, which was formed 
at Paris, 
is divided by a creek, over which is a 
convenient bridge. A bridge between 
300 and 400 yards in length, has been 
thrown acrols James's river, at the foot 
of the fall, by Col. Mayo. That part 
from Mancheſter to the ifland is built 
en 15 boats. From the ifland to the 
rocks was formerly a floating bridge of 
rafts; but the enterpriſing proprietor 
has now buiit it of tramed log piers, 
filled with ſtones, From the rocks to 
the landing at Richmond, the bridge is 
continued on framed piers filled with 
ſtones, The bridge connects the city 
with Mancheſter ; and as the paſſengers 
pay toll, it produces a handſome revenue 
to Col. Mayo, who is the ſole propri- 
etor. The public buildings, beſides 
the flate- houſe, are an Epiſcopal church, 
a court-houſe, gaol, a theatre, and 3 
tobacco ware- houſes. The falls above 
the bridge are 7 miles in length. A 
noble canal is cutting, and nearly com. 


85 
pleted on the north ſide of the river, 


which is to terminate in a baſon of 


About two acres, in the town of Rich- 
mond. From this baton to the wharves 
in the river, will be a land carriage ot 
about a mile. The expence is cſtimat- 
ed at £30,000 Virginia currency. The 
opening of this canal promites the addi- 
tion of much wealth to Richmond. 
Veſſels of burden lie at City Point, 20 
miles below, to which the goods from 
Richmond are ſent down in boats, It 
is 626 miles from Boſton, 4374 from N. 
York, 176 from Baltimore, 278 from 


The lower part of the town 
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Philadelphia, 247 from Fayetteville, 497 
from Charleſton, and 662 from Savan- 
nah. N. lat. 37. 40. W. long. 77. 50. 

RICHMOND, a county of the Upper 
diftrict of Georgia, in which is ſituated 
the city of Auguſta. It is ſeparated 
from 8. Carolina on the E. by Savan- 
nah river, and contains 11,317 inhabi- 
tants, ot whom 4, 116 are ſlaves. 

Rich Mop, a town of the iſland of 
St. Vincent's, in the Weſt.- Indies. It 
is {cated at the head of a deep bay, on 
the weſtern ſide of the ifland. Cha- 
eaubclair river runs on the ſouth fide 
of the town, which gives name to the 
bay. Another river empties into the. 
bay on the north fide of the town. 

RIDGEFIELD, a poſt-town of Con. 
necticut, in Fairfield co. 10 miles ſouth- 
weſtward of Danbury, 78 ſouth-weſt of 
Hartford, 51 north-caſt of Kingſbridge, 
in the State of New- Vork, and 161 
north-eaſt of Philadelphia. The town- 
ſhip of Ridgefield was called by the In- 
dians Caudoiown, or high land. It well 
anſwers the name, for though it is 14, 
miles from the Sound, it aftords a good 
proſpect of it, and of Long Iſland. Of 
the latter, 40 miles in length 1s vifible, 
and veſſels may be ſeen as they pals up 
the Sound. It was ſettled in 1709. 

R1DLEY, a townſhip in Delaware co. 
Pennſylvania. | 

RIGO I/lazxd, near the north-weſt part 
of the ifland of Porto Rico, in the 
Weſt-Indies, behind which is the prin- 
cipal harbour of the main iſland. 

RIMac, a river of Peru, which paſſcs 
through the city of Lima, and falls into 
the tea 6 miles below that city. 

 RINDG:, or Ringe, a town in the 
county of Cheſhire, New- Hampthiue, 
| It lies upon the Maſſachuſetts line about 

80 miles weſterly of Portſinouth, and 
70 north-weſt of Boſton, Was incor- 
purated in 768. In 1773, it contain- 
ed 542, and in 1799, 1143 inhabitants. 
In this townſhip are thirteen natural 
ponds of water of different ſizes, in 
which are pickerel, perch trout, cels, 
Kc. Tn this townſhip, northerly, is 2 
mine lately diſcovered, which contains 
a kind of ochre of a*Spaniſh brown. 
One half of the water of this town runs 
to. the Merrimack, the other to Con- 
necticut river. | 

RIS GO's- Tow, in Hunterdon co. 
New-Jerfcy, lies about 15 miles N. W. 
of Princeton. . 


RIOBAHEA, 


RT 


RIOBAMB A, a juriſdiction of Peru, in 
the province of Quito, having a capital 
of its own name. The productions and 
manufactures of this province excel 
all the reſt of the provinces of Peru. 
Several parts of it are full of mines of 

old and ſilver. 255 | 

Rio Bueno, in the iſland of Jamaica, 
lies 14 miles eaſtward of Martha Brae, 
where a ſhip may lie, bringing the point 
N. N. W. in 8 or 9 fathoms water. 
The bank is ſteep. Eaſtward of this, 
4 or 5 miles is Dry Harbour. | 

Rio Grande, a captainſhip in the 
northern diviſion of Brazil, whoſe chiet 
town is T'ignares. | 

Rio, Grande, a large river of Brazil, 
from whence the above captainſhip has 
its name. The Portugueſe lay its en- 
trance is difficult and dangerous, though 
wide and deep enough further in. 

Rio Grande, a river of Terra Firma, 
8. America, which riſes near the equa- 
tor, runs eaſtward, and falls into the 
North Sea, between Carthagena and St. 
Martha. Alſo the name of a river of 
Brazil, which falls into the ſea at Natal 
los Reyes. 

Rio de la Hacha, a town and pro- 


vince in the northern divihon of Terra 


Firma. 

RIO de Patæs, on the coaſt of Brazil, 
lies 10 leagues to the ſouthward of St. 
Catherine. Gee 

klo de la Plata. See Plata River, 
Paraguay, and Buenos Ayres. 

Rio de la Plata, a province in the 8. 
diviſion of Paraguay, in S. America. Its 
chief town is Buenos Ayres. 

Rio de Puercos, a harbour or an- 
chorage ground on the northern fide of 
the ifland of Cuba, fouth-welt of Bahia 
Honda, 5 | 

Rio Fanciro, a rich and populous 


city of Brazil, having many elegant | 


churches and handſome buildings, fitu - 
ated within a large and wide bay, in lat. 
24. 15. ſouth, and long. 43. 30 welt. 
It contains about 200,000 inhabitants, 
and is a place of conſiderable trade, It 
it allo called St, Sebaſtian. 
Rio Real, a river of Brazil, running 
almoſt parallel with that of St. Francis, 
dividing the captainſhip ot Seregipe from 
that of Todos tos Santos, and empties 
into the ocean 41 leagues to the north- 
ward of the bay of that name. 
RIPPACANOE Creek, in the N. W. 
Territory, is a weſtern branch of Wa- 
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baſh river. The Kickapee Indian town 
lies near it. Its mouth is 20 miles a- 
bove the Lower Weau towns. 

Ri Pro, a townſhip in Addiſon co. 
Vermont, 22 miles eaſt of Lake Cham- 
plain. | 

RiSTIGOUCHE River, on the nor” 
thern ſide of Chaleur Bay, is 2 leagues 
from Weſt-Nouville, and runs a weſt 
courſe in general. It is navigable for 
ſhips and brigs 7 leagues from its month, 
and abounds with ſalmon and wild fowl. 
Many ſalmon fiſheries are carried on 
here to conſiderable advantage. | 

RI1iVaNNA, a ſmall north-weſt branch 
of James's river in Virginia, whoſe 
head waters unite a_ few miles north of 
Charlotteſville, and empties into James's 
river, about 2 miles above Elk Iftand, 


It is navigable tor canoes and batteaux 


to its interſection with the ſouth wett 
mountains, winch is about 22 miles; 
and may eaſily be opened to navigation 
through theſe mountains, to its  tork 
above Charlotteſville. | 
KIVERHEAD, a townſhip of New. 
York, ſituated in Suffolk co. in Long- 
Iſland. It was taken from the town= 
ſhip. of Southold, and incorporated in 


1792; 244 of its inhabitants are qua- 


lified electors, - 

RIVER of the Ma, in the north-weſt 
part of N. America, empties into the 
ocean in about lat. 43. 17. 30. north, 
and long 122. 30. weſt, It is little 
known, except near its mouth, 

RIVIERE, Grande, in Lower Canada, 
empties into the ocean through the 
northern ſhore of Chalcur Bay, about 6 
leagues welt-north-weſt of Cape Deſpair. 
Here is a conſiderable cod-fithery. 

RoAaNOKE Ialet, on the coaſt of N. 


| Carolina, leads into Albemarle Sound, 
N. lat. 35. 56. W. long. 76. 14. 


Roanoke Hand is on the ſouthern 
fide of Albemarl- Sound. The north 
point of the iſland is about 7 miles welt 
of Roanoke Inlet. 

ROANOKE, a long and rapid river, is 
formed by 2 principal branches, Staun- 
ton river, which rites in Virginia, and 
Dan river, which riſes in N. Carolina. 
The low lands on this river are ſubject 
to inundations. It is navigable only tor 
thallops, nor for theſe, but about 60 or 
70 miles, on account of falls, which in 
a great meaſure obſtruct the water e m- 
munication with the back country. It 
empties by ſeveral mouths into the &. 
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W. end of Albemarle Sound. The 
planters on the banks of this river, are 
ſuppoſed to be the wealthieft in North- 
Carolina. The lower part of this river 
was formerly called Mozattoe, + 
Roanoke River, Little, empties into 
Stauntan river from the north, about 15 
miles above the junction of Dan and 
Staunton rivers. | 
ROARING River, a boatable water of 
Tenneſſee St: te, which runs nor th- weſt- 
erly into Cumberland river, 12 miles 
ſouth-weſt of the mouth of Obas river 
ROBERDEAU, a ſmail fort which was 
erected in Bald Eagle, or Sinking Spring 
Valley, in Pennſylvania, during the late 
war. It was erected for the protection 
of thoſe who then worked at the lead 
mines. But the Indian war raging a- 
round them, they were forced to aban- 
don the enterprize. See Bald Eagle 
Valley. - os | 
RoBERT Bay, on the eaſt coaſt of 
Newfoundland, ſeparated from Spaniſh 
Bay by a very narrow neck of land; and 
about E. N. E. 4 miles about the point 
from Port Grave. So 
ROBERT Bay, a gulf or bay of the 
iſland of Martinico in the Weſt-Indies, 
and one of the fineſt natural harbours 
that can be imagined, being able to con- 
tain the largeſt fleet with ſuch conve- 
nience, that the ſhips may ride near 
enough the ſhore to reach it with a 


plank. It is about 2 leagues in depth, | 


and is formed by the Point of the Gal- 
— * on the weſt, and Point Roſe on the 
eaſt. | | 
 ROBEL&TSON, a new county of Ten- 
neſſce. | 

RoBEs0N, a county of N. Carolina, 
ſituated in Fayette diſtrict. and bounded 
ſouth-weſt by the State of S. Carolina. 
It contains 5326 inhabitants, including 
533 flaves. Chief town, Lumberton. 

ROBIN Hoop's Bay, on the eaſt coaſt 
of Newfoundland, is fr-quented by ſmall 
veſſels, as they can fiſh here to advan- 
tage. It is not far from Trinity Har- 

bour, and ncar to Fox Iſlands. 

Roca Hands, a cluſter of uninhabited 
iflands off the north coaſt of Venezuela, 
in Terra Firma, about 40 leagues north- 
weſt by weſt of Tortugas. | 

Roc A PaRTiDov, a ſmall iſland in 
the North Pacific Ocean, S. E. from 
La Meſa, and W. from theifſle La Nu- 
bladla; and in about lat. 16. 35. N. and 
long. 128. W. 5 


Roch, Cape de la, on the N. ſide of 


the ifland of St. Domingo, is about five 


leagues weſt of Old Cape Francois. 
Roc, Riwere à la, a river of the 


N. W. Territory, which runs a S. W. 


courſe, and empties into the Miſſiſippi 
95 miles above the Iowa Rapids, 

Roch ER, la prairie du, or Rock Mea- 
dowvs, on Miſſifippi river, 3 miles below 
the ſpot where Fort Chartres ſtood. 

RoCHESTER, the north-wclterrmoſt 
townſhip of Windſor co. Vermont, and 


| contains 215 inhabitants. 


RoCHESTER, a townſhip of Maſſa. 
chuſetts, Piymovth co. 53 miles ſouth- 
ward of Boſton. It was incorporated in 
1686, and contains 2, 6 4 inhabitants. 

RoCHESTER, a conſiderable townſhip 
in Strafford co. New-Hampſhire, on the 
W. fide of the northern branch ot Piſ- 
cataqua river, 22 miles north-weſterly 
of Fortſmouth, and 40 S. by E. of Mid- 
dleton. It was incorporated in 1722, 
and contams 2, 8 57 inhabitants. . 
- RoCHESTER, a townſhip in Ulſter co. 
New-York, extending W. to Delaware 
river. I is about 12 miles 8. W. of Eſo- 
pus, and contains 1628 inhabitants, of 
whom 228 are electors, and 287 ſlaves. 

Rockaway, a ſmall poſt-town in 
Morris co. New-Jerſey, on the 8. fide 
of the river of its name, 15 miles N. by 


| W. of Morriſtown, 21 S. E. of Newton, 


and 123 N. E. by N. of Philadelphia. 
Rock BRI DOE, a mountainous county 
of Virginia, bounded N. by Auguſta, 
and 8. by James river, which divides it 
from Botetourt co. It contains 6,548 
inhabitants, of whom 682 are ſlaves, 
The Natural Bridge, ſo elegantly deſ. 
cribed by Mr. Jefferſon, in his Notes on 
Virginia, is in this county. EY: 
Rock FisH, a north-weſtern branch 
of James 'river, in Virginia, at ths 
mouth of which is ſome indifferent mar- 
ble, generally variegated with red, blue, 
and purple. It forms a large precipice, 
which hangs over a navigable part of 
the river. None of the marble has ever 
yet been worked. | 
Rock fox, a poſt town of N. Caro- 
lina, 573 miles from Philadelphia. 
RoCKHILL, a townſhip of Buck's 
co. Pennſylvania. | 
RoCKINGHAM, one of the five coun- 
ties into which the State of New- Hamp- 
ſhire is divided. It lies on the S. E. 
part of the State; having the Atlantic 


Ocean on the S. E. the county of Hill- 
| „ borough 


and about 30 houles. 
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borough on the W. Strafford on the N. 
and the flate of Maſſachuſetts on the S. 
It is about 60 miles long, and 30 broad. 
It embraces the only ſea · port, and moſt 
of the commercial towns in the ſtate. 


It contains 46 townſhips, and 43,169 


inhabitants. Chief towns, Portſmouth, 
Exeter, and Concord. 

ROCKINGHAM, the north-eaſtern- 
moſt townſhip in Windham co, Ver- 
mont, is ſituated on the weſt bank of 
Connecticut river, which ſeparates it 
from Walpole, in New- Hampſhire, It 
contains 1235 inhabitants. 

Rockixch au, a county of Saliſbury 
diſtrict, N. Carolina, bounded eaſt by 
Caſwell aud weſt by Stokes. On the 
banks of the Dan, which waters this 
county, are large tracts of fertile low 
land. A furnace and forge have been 


ereted on Tr. ubleſome Creek. Iron 


ore is found in many parts of the coun- 


ty. It contains 6,187 inhabitants, in- 


cluding 1,100 ſla ves. 
RockiNcHAM, the chief town of 
Richmond co. N. Carolina. 
ed on an eminence, about 6 miles eaſt 
of Great Pedee river, and contains a 
court-houſe, gaol, and a few dwelling- 
houſes. It is 74 miles from Hillſbo- 
rough, 40 from Bethania, and 536 from 
Philadelphia. | 
. __ ROCKINGHAM, a mountainous co. of 
Virginia, bounded north by Shenandoah, 
and ſouth by Auguſta, It contains 
7,449 inhabitants, including 772 ſlaves. 
| ROCKINGHAM, a poſt town and the 
ſeat of the courts of the above county, 
is ſituated on a branch of Shenandoah 
river, and contains a court-houie, gaol, 
It is 108 miles 
eaſt by north of the Sweet Springs, 25 
N. W. by N. of Staunton, 52 8. W. 
of Straſburg, in Pennſylvania, and 262 
8. W. of Philadelphia. | 
Rocky Meadows, called by the 
French La Prairie du Kocher, on the 
eaſtern ſide of the river Miſſiſippi, 12 
miles northerly of K-oſkaſkias, and 3 
ſoutnerly of Fort Chartres. About 20 
— ago, it contained 100 white in- 
habitants, and 80 negroes. 
RockEMERCKO, or Rockomeſbo, a 
townſhip in Lincoln co. Diſtrict of 
Maine. In 1790, the plantations of 
New Sandwich, Livermore, aad Rocko- 
meſbo, contained 490 inhabitants. 
RockoncaMa, a pond of about a 


mile in circumference, in the contro of 


It is ſeat- 
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Long Iſland, New-York State, between 
Smithtown and Iſlip. It is continuallx 
ebbing and flowing; riſing gradually 
for ſeveral years, until it has arrived to 
a certain height; and then falls more 
rapidly to its loweſt bed. 

Rocky Point, on the ſouth ſhore of 
Lake Erie, lies 80 miles from the bay of 
Sanduſky. | 

Rock x, a ſmall river of N. Carolina, 
which empties into Yadkin river. 

Rocky Mount, or Franklin Court- 
Houſe, in Virginia, where is a poſt of- 
fice, is 25 raiſes from Martinſburg, 40 
from Liberty, and 133 from Philadelphia. 

Rocky River, in the N. W. Terri- 
tory, falls into the eaſt ſide of Miſſiſippĩ 


river, about 70 miles below the mouth 


of Mine river. A lead mine extends 
from the mouth of his river on the 
banks of the Miſſiſippi, more than 100 
miles upwards, | 

Roco Grande, an iſland on the coaſt 


| of the Spaniſh Main, in the W. Indies. 


N. lat. 11. 5. W. long 67. 39. 

RopNE x, Point, on the N. W. coaſt 
of N. America, is the N. point of Nor- 
ton Sound. Sledge Ifland is S. E. 4 E. 
of it 4 leagues, between which and the 
continent is anchorige in 7 fathoms. 
This point has its name in honour of 
the celebrated Admiral, Lord Rodney. 
N. lat. 64. 30. W. long. 166. 3. 

RopniGues Key, on the coaſt of 
Florida, a pretty large mangrove iſland, 
one of the Tortugas, lying off Key 
Largo, and bears from Tavernies Key 
N. N. E. 4 E. 5 miles. The roots of 
the trees are always overflowed. N. 
lat. 25. W. long. 81. 17. 

RoeBuck [/lard, at the eaſtern ex- 
tremity of Lake Ontario. See Foreff 
Hand. | 

ROG ERS' Road, fo called from the 
perſon under wltoſe direction it was 
made, in 1790. It leads tiirough Clin- 
ton co. in New-York State into Canada; 
and is much uſed in winter, when paſ- 
ling the lakes is often dangerous, and 
always uncomfortable. 

RoGERSVILLE, the chief town of 
Hawkin's co. Tenneſſee. The road 
from Knoxville to Philadelphia, 6 52 
miles paſſes by Rogerlville, Roſs's Fur- 
nace, Abingdon, Engliſh's Ferry, on 
New-River, Big Lick; Peytouſburg, 
Kockbridge, Lexington, Staunton, 
New-market, Wincheſter, Frederick- 


town, York and Lancaſter. 


RoLand's 
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RoLAND'g Table, on the main Land 
of the E. coaſt of the diſtrict of Gaſpee, 
in Lower Canada, and W. part of the 
Gult of St. Lawrence, is a flat moun- 


tain, which ſhews it ſelf off to ſeaward ; 


appears above ſeveral others, and ſerves 
to find out Iſle Percee, or Pierced Iſland, 
25 miles from Cape Gaſpee. "The Iſland 
of Bonaventura is 3 miles beyond it, 

| RoLLixnG Fork, a main fouthern 


branch of Salt river in Kentucky. The 


towns of Lyſtra and Beaiſburg ftand 
on this river. | 
Roman, Cape, on the coaſt of South- 


Carolina. From hence to Charleſton 


light- houſe the courſe is W. S. W. 


W. 21 leagues. N. lat. 33. 5. W long. 


79. 30. | 


RoMaN, Cape, on the coaſt of Flo- 
rida, is 204 leagues N. W. by N. of 
Cape Sable, the 8. W. point of the pe- 
ninſula of Florida. 

ROMAN, Cape, on the north coaſt of 
Terra Firma, is the norch point of the 
peninlula which is the eaſt limit of the 
Gulf of Venezuela. Near to it on the 
north, are a number of rocks, and due 
north of it is the iſland of Orua, or 
Aruba, belonging to the Dutch, 8 or 9 
leagues diſtant. 22 

ROMANO, or Romano Cayo, a ſmall 
iſland off the north ſhore ot the ifland 
of Cuba. It is long and narrow, and 
at the eaſtern extremity of that cluſter 
of iſles called the King's Garden. | 

ROME, a polt-town of New-York, 
Herkemer co. on Mohawk river, 3 
miles welt, of Whiteſtown, and 376 
miles from Philadelphia. This town- 
ſhip was taken from Steuben, and in- 


corporated in 1796, Fort Stanwix, | 


called alio New Fort Schuyler, is in this 
town, 3 
ROMNEY, the chief town of Hamp- 
ſhive co. Virginia, contains about 70 
dw.lling-houtes, a brick court-houle, 
and a ftone gaol. It is ſituated on the 
weſtern bank of the 8. W. branch ef 
Patowmac river, 50 miles W. by N. of 
Wincheſter, 25 N. E. by N. of Moor- 
fields, and 18 8. W. of Old-Town, in 


Alleghany co. Pennſylvania. It is a 


poſt town, and is 242 miles W. by 8. 
of Philadelphia. 
ROMOPACK, a village in Bergen co. 


New- Jerſey, on Romopack river, 15 or | 


20 miles north of Patterſon. _ 
RoMULUs, a military townſhip in 


New- Lork State, Onondago co. be. 
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| tween Seneca and Cayuga Lakes. The 


high road to the ferry at Cayuga Lake 
runs through its northern part. It was 
incorporated in 1794; and has within 


its juriſdiction the townſhips of Junius 


and Galen, together with the lands ly- 
ing weſt of Hannibal and Cato, north 
of the townſhip of Galen, and S. of 
Lake Ontario, and that part of the 
lands reſerved to the Cayuga nation of 
Indians, welt of Cayuga Lake. In the 
year 1796, 123 of its inhabitants were 
electors. | | 

RoNpE, or Ronde Iſiand, one of the 
Grenadines, dependant on the iſtand of” 


Grenada, in the Weit- Indies; fituated 


about mid-way between Cariacou and 
the north end of Grenada, about four 
leagues from each, It contains about 
500 acres of excellent land, which a e 
wholiy applied to paſturage, and the 
cultivation ot cotton, | 
Kore Ferm, a terry acroſs a bay in 
the town of New. London, in Connecti- 
cut; 4 miles S. W. by W. of New- 
London city, on the poſt-road to Neu- 
Haven. The bay ſets up from Long 
Iſland Sound, between Millſtone Point 
and Black Pomt in Lyme. In Auguſt, 
1796, a bridge 500 feet long, was built 
aciois this ferry, 2 miles above Millſtone 
Point, where the water is 18 leet deep. 
The bridge is 24 fect broad, with a ſlid- 
ing draw, 1 15 | 
KOQUE, Cape, on the coaſt of Brazil, 
north-weſtward of Cape St. Auguſtine. 
S. lat. 6. 20. W. long. 37. 30. 
Rosa, a cape in the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo, E. N. E. 1 E. of Cape Dame 
Marie, the weſtern point of the iſland, 
diſtant about 7 leagues, | 
Rosa, or St. Koſe's, an extenſive bay 
on the coaſt of Wẽeſt- Florida, firetching 
about 30 miles to the north ealt, and is 


| from 4 10 6 miles broad. The bar be- 


fore it has only 7 or eight feet water, 
where Ceepelt 3 but within there is 16 6r 
17, as tar as the Red Bluff on the main 
land. Ihe peninſula between this bay 
and that of Peniaccla, on the welt, is 
from 1 to 3 or 4 miles broad. It is ge- 
nerally a very poor, ſandy ſoil, produc- 
ing, in ſome places, large pines aud live 
oak. The largeit river that falls into 
the bay is Chacta-Hatcha, or Pea river, 
which runs from the north-eatt, and en- 
ters the eaſtern extremity of the bay 
through ſeveral mouths, but fo ſtoal 


that only a imail boat or canoc can pals 
them. 


ROS 

them. Mr. Hutchins aſcended it about 
25 leagues, where he ound a {mall 
party of the Couſlac Indians. 

Rosa, or Roje Iſland, extends along 
the mouth of the above bay, and is about 
50 miles long, and no where above halt 
2 mile broad. The channel at the ealt 
end of the ifland is fo choaked up with 
a large ſhoal, in ſome places dry, that 
the deepeſt water is only 4 or 5 feet; 
ani the channel between Roſe Ifland 
and the main is barely ſufficient for 
boats or pettiaugers. | 

RosALIE; Fort, is ſituated in the 

weltern territory of Georgia, in the 
Natchez country, on the caſt fide of the 
Miftlippi, in lat. 31. 40; 243 miles 
above New- Orleans. 

Ros EA U, the capital of the iſland of 
Dominico, in the Weſt-Indies. It is 
now called Charlottetown, and is fitu- 

ated in St George's pariſh, about ſeven 
leagues from Prince Rupert's Bay. t 
is on a point of land on the fouth-welſt 
fide of the iſland which forms two bays, 
viz. Woodbridge's Bay on the north, 
and Charlotteville Bay to the jouthward. 
Roſeau is about half a mile in length 
from Charlotteville to Roſcau river, and 
moftly two furlings in breadth, but is 
of an irregular figure. It contains more 
than zoo houſes, beſides cottages occu- 
pied by negroes. Whilſt in poſition 
of the French, it contained upwards ot 
1,000 houſes. N. lat. 15. 25. W. long. 
61. 27 

Rose, Sf. or Jayna. The eftabliſh- 
ments in the plain of St. Roſe, and thote 
on the banks of the Jayna, on the ſouth 
ſide of the ifland of St. Domingo, are 
Jooked upon as depending on the city 
of St. Domingo. They are reckoned 
fo contain, at leaſt, 2,000 perions ; tor 
the moſt part people of colour, tree and 
flaves. The river Jayna is 3 leagues 
W. of that city. The pariſh of St. Role 
or Jayna, which has in its dependency 


the ancient rich population or bona-. 


venture, is now reduced to a handful 
of individuals, whoſe employment 1s the 
breeding of cattle or the waſhing oi 
gold ſand. Towa:ds the {ource of the 
Jayna, and near the town of St. Role, 
were the celebrated gold mines of St. 
Chriſtopher ; in the neighbourhood of 


which Columbus erected a fort by the 


name of St, Chriſtopher. 
RoOSEwAVY, Port, a populous ſea- 


port town, on the {outh-eatt coaſt of | 


oh the coalt of N. America. 
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Nova-Scotia, north-eaſt by eaſt of Cape 
Negro and Harbour. | 

RosEwayY I//ard lies at the mouth 
of Port Wager, on the ſouth-eait coaſt 
ot Nova-Scotia. 

Ros: a, Cope in Penobſcot Bay, Diſ- 
trièt of Ni me. | 

Ros1ERs, Cape, the ſouth limit of the 
mouth ot the river St. Lawrence; from 
hence it is go miles acroſs to the north 
ſhore, meaturing by the welt end of the 
iſland of Anticciti. This is the eaſtern- 
moſt point of the diſtrict of Gaſpee, in 
Lower Canada. It has Florell Tile and 
C pe Gaſpce on the ſouth. N. lat. 48. 
50. W. long. 63. 40. 

ROSSIGNOL, Fort, on the ſouthern 
couſt of Nova- Scotia, a harbour to the 
ſouth-weſt of Port de L'Heve. 

ROsSsfG NO, a conſiderable lake in 
Nova- Scotia, between Liverpcol and 
Annapolis. The Indians lay it is the 
main ſource of Liverpool and Petit riv- 
ers. It has been a place of retort for 
the Indians, on account of the tavour- 
able hunting grounds upon it. 

ROTTERDAM, or Auamoc oe Jie, one 
of the Friendly Iſs, utuated on the 
north of Amſterdam Tile z remarkable 
for its 1ertility am the peaceable dupo- 
fition of the inhabitants. 

ROT TRRDAM, New, a new ſettle. 
ment on the north fide of Oneida Lake, 
in the State ot New-York. 

Rouce, Cape or Red Cape, on the 
N. fide of the ifland of St. Domingo, in 
the W. Indies, lies 4 leagues weſtward 
of Point Tlabeliica, 

ROUGE Her, in Louiſiana, is fo 
called trom its waters being of a red 
colour, and faid to tinge thoſe of the 
Miſſiſippi in the time of the floods. It 
riſes in New-Mecxico, and, atter running 

bout 600 miles, joins the Miſuſippi 187 
mi es above New- Orleans, 561 miles 
below Fort Roſalie z 30 miles from its 
mouth it receives Noir, or Black river. 
Near 70 leagues up Rouge river the 
French had a conſiderable poſt called 
Natchitoches. It was a frontier to the 
dpaniſh fettlenents, being 20 miles from 
Fort Adayes. 

Kouck Chateau, or Red Hat, a cape 


N. lat. 
46. 51. W. long. 55. 16. 

ROUND B, a tine bay, with god 
anchorage, inuated on the wit {+ 35 
the ifland of ot, Lucia, in the 
Indles. . 


it - 
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Rouxp, Cape, on the coaft of La- 
brador m N. America. 
© Rovunp Heads, Indians inhabiting on 
Riviere aux Tetes Bowles, or Round 
Head river, in N. America. Warriors, 
2,000, 

Round Ifarnd, a ſmall iſland on the 
coaft of W<ſt-Florida, lies 5 miles north 
from, and oppoſite to the mid:lle of 
Horn Iſland, and is well timbered. 

Rouxp Reck, one of the Virgin 
Iflands, north of Ginger Iſland. N. lat. 
18. 10. W. long. 62. 53. 
Rowax, one of the maſt populons 

eounties of N. Carolina, in Saliſbury 
diſtrict; bounded north by Iredell, and 
fouth by Cabarrus. It centains 13,828 
inhabitants, including 1742 flaves. 

Rowe, a townſhip in the north-weſt- 
ern corner of Hampſhire co, Maſſachu- 
fetts 3 bounded north by the State of 
Vermont, and 130 miles north-weft of 
Boſton, It is watered by Deerfield riv- 
er, and contains 443 inhabitants. 

RowLEY, a townſhip of Maffachu- 
ſetts, Effex co. having Newbury on the 
north-eaſt and contains two pariſhes, be. 
fides a ſociety of Anabaptiſts. The in- 
habitants, 1772 in number, are moſtly 
farmers. Near its bounds with New- 
bury, ſome ſpecimens of black lead have 
been diſcovered, and it is thought there 
is a conſiderable body of it, which may 
be, hereafter, an object of conſequence. 
It is 5 or 6 miles north by weſt of Ipſ- 
wich, and 26 north by eaſt of Boſton, 
and was incorporated in 1639. 

Roxas, Harte de, the heights in the 
diſtrict of Bayaguana, in the middle of 
the ealtern part of the iſland of St. Do- 
minga, are fo called. Here Valverde 
faw, after having long ſonght for it in 
vain, a little quadruped, which in form 
and ſize reftmbled a ſucking pig of a 
fortnight old, except that its inout was 
a little longer. It had but very little 
hair, which was as fine as that of the 
dogs called Chineſe. The town of Ba- 
yaguana is about 4 leagues ſouth eaſt 
by eaſt of Baya. 

' ROXBOROUGH, a townſhip of Penn- 
ſylvania, ſituated in Philadelphia coun- 
ty. 
 Roxnuny, a pleaſant town in Nor- 
folk co. Maſſachuſetts, one mile ſouth 
weſt of Boſton. The townſhip is now 
divided into 3 pariſhes, and was ſettled 
in 1630. In the 3 pariſhes are 2,226 


| this day. He died in 16 
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town has lately been connected with 
Boſton harbour by a canal. The Rey, 
John Elliot, the Apoſtle of the Indians, 
was the firſt miniſter who ſettled here, 
He tranſlated the Bible and other pi- 
ous books, into the Indian language; 
and founded many religious ſocietics 
among the Indians. Thoſe of NMaticl. 
and Mafhpee, few in number, remain to 
70, after being 
paſtor 60 years. 

ROXBURY, a townſhip in the weſtern 
part of Orange co. Vermont, having 
only 14 inhabitants. 

RoxBuRY, a townſhip of Morris co. 
New. Jerſey, on Muſconecunk river, 25 
miles from its confluence with the De- 
laware, and 45 miles north of Trenton. 
Near it is a mineral ſpring. 

Roxo, a cape near the 8. W. part of 
Porto Rico Ifland, and due ſouth of 
Cape Rincon. N. lat. 18. 11. W. long, 
67. 53. 8 

ROYAL Bay, is a ſhort diſtance to 
the eaſt ſoutherly of Boon's Point, at 
the north part of the iſland of Antigua 
in the Weſt-Indies. 

Roy AlL. Iſie, a ſmall fertile iſland in 
the river St. Lawrence; 60 miles below 
Lake Ontario. The French fort on it 
was taken by Gen, Amherſt, in 1760, 

ROvAL's River, in Cumberland co, 
Maine, emptics into Caſco Bay, in the 
townſhip of North-Yarmouth, | 

ROYALTON, a townſhip in Windſor 
co. Vermont, north- weſt of Hartford, on 
White river, and contains 748 inhabi- 
tants. 

RoYar8TON, a townſhip of Mafla- 
chuietts, Worceſter, 40 miles north- 
welt by north of Worceſter, and 70 
north-weſt of Boſton. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1665, and contains 1, 130 in- 
habitants. Miller's river runs througiz 
this town from the eaſt. 

RUATAN, or Rattan, an ifland in the 
Bay of Honduras, 8 leagues from the 
Moſquito ſore, and about 200 welt by 
ſouth of the iſland of Jamaica, It is 30 | 
miles long and 13 broad, naturally for- 
tified with rocks and ſhoa!s, except the 
entrance into the herbour, which is © 
narrow that only one ſhip can pals it at 
a time; the harbour ig one of the fincit 
in the world, and can afford ſafe an- 
chorage for 500 fail of ſhips, It was 
totally uninhabited until 1742, when the 
Britiſh under the command of Major 


inhabitants. The fuſt pariſh in this 


| Crawford, began a ſettlement, in _ 


but it was ſoon abandoned. N. lat. 


| RUP 
to protect the log-wood cutters, and fe- | 
cure a trade with the Spaniards of Gu- 
atimala, for cochineal, indigo, &c, 


17. 6. W. long. 38. 12. | 
RUGELEY*'s Mills, in S. Carolina, are 
about 12 miies north of Camden, near 
the weſternmoſt branch of Lynche's 
Creek. Here General Greene retreat- 
ed, in May, 1781, to wait for reinforce- 
ments, after his repulſe at Camden, and 

to prevent iupplies reaching it. 
UISSEAU, Grand, a lettlement on 
the eaſtern fide of the river Miſſiſippi, 
and in the N. W. Territory, which, 
with the villages of St. Philip and Prai- 
rie. du-Rochers, contained, in 1792, 240 
inhabitants. | | 
RUMFORD. See Concord, in New- 
Hampſhire. 

__ RUMI-RAMBA, a plain near Quito in 
Peru, full of large fragments of rocks, 
| thrown thither from a volcano, for- 
merly in the famous mountain of Pi- 
chincha. . 
Rum Key, one of the Bahama Iſlands. 

N. lat. 23. 52. W. long. 74. 17. 
RUMNEY, or Romney, a townthip of 


New-Hampſhire, ſituated in Grafton | 


co. on a north branch of Baker's river, 
ahout 7 or 8 miles north-weſt of Ply- 
mouth, on the weſt ſide of the Pemige- 
waſſet. It was incorporated in 1767, 
and contains 411 inhabitants. 
Runaway Bay, on the north-weſt 
coaſt of the iſland of Antigua; ſituated 
between the fort on Corbizon's Point 
to the north, and Fort Hamilton to the 
ſouth, Off it lie rocks and ſhoals. 
RUNAWAY Bay, on the north coaſt 
of the iſland of Jamaica, weſtward of 
Great Laughlands river and Mumby 
Bay, and 9 or 10 miles eaſtward of Rio 
Bueno. | 
RUPERT, the north-weſternmoſt 
townſhip of Bennington co, Vermont, 
It contains 1033 inhabitants. 
RuPERT's Bay, at the N. W. end 
of the iſland of Dominica, in the Weſt- 
Indies, affords good ſhelter from the 
winds, and is deep, capacious and ſan- 
dy. It is the principal bay of the 


iſland, and on it 1s erected the town of 
Portſmouth, 

RuyerT's Fort, at the bottom of 
Hudſon's Bay, in North America, is 
ſituated on a river of the ſame name, 
on the eaſt fide of James's Bay; be- 


tween Sladg river on the north, and 
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Nod way river on the ſouth. N. lat. 5. 
50. W. long. 80. 5. 

RUPERT's land, the moſt weſterly 
of the four iſlands in the ſtraits of Ma- 
gellan, which form the S. fide of Royal 
Reach. Ds. 

RUSSELL, a co. of Virginia, bounded 
north by Greenbrier, and ſouth, by Lee 
county. Before Lee was erected out of 
this county, it contained 3338 inhabi- 
tants, including 190 ſlaves. 

RUSSELL, a townſhip in Hampfhire 
co. Maſſachuſetts, 14 miles weſt of 
Springfield, and 108 weſt by ſouth of 
Boſton, It was incorporated in 1792. 

RUTHERFORD, a county of Morgan 
diſtrict, N. Carolina, bounded north by 
Burke and ſouth by the State of S. Caro- 
lina. In 1790 it contained 7808 inhabi- 
tants, including 614 flaves; but a new 
county has been lately formed out of it. 

RUTHERFORD- TI OWN, the capital of 
the above county. It contains a court- 
houſe, a gaol, and a few dwelling houſes. 

RUTHSBOROUGH, a village in 2 
Anne's co. Maryland, on Tucka 
Creek, 6 miles S. E. of Centerville, and 
74 N. W. of Greenſborough. 

RUTLAND, a county of Vermont, 
bounded north by Addiſon co. eaſt by 
Windſor, ſouth by Bennington, and 
welt by New-York. Otter Creek, and 
other ſtreams, water this county. It 
has alſo numerous lakes or ponds, well 
ſtored with fiſh ; the chief of theſe, are 
Lakes Bombazon, and St. Auſtin; the 
former in Hubberton and Caftleton, 
and the latter in Wells. It contains 
25 townſhips, and 15,565 inhabitants, 
Here are 14 forges, 3 furnaces, and a 
flitting-mill. 

RUTLAND, a poſt-town of Vermont, 
and capital of the above county, on Ot- 
ter Creek, 55 miles from the mouth of 
that creek in Lake Champlain; 57 


miles northerly of Bennington, 45 W. 


by N. of Windſor, and 359 N. E by N. 
of Philadelphia. This town and Wind- 
ſor, are to be alternately the ſeat of 
government ſor the State. It con- 
tains a Congregational church, a court- 
houſe, and about 60 houſes. N. lat. 
43. 34. 30. W. long. 72. 50. 30. The 
mean heat here, according to Dr. 


Williams, is 43 6 
; Leaſt heat 21 
Greateſt heat 92 


The townſhip contains 1407 inhabitants. 
Pipe clay is tound here, which has been 
| wrought . 
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wrought into crucibles that prove very 
durabie. mn 

RUTLAND, a town{:ip of Maſſachu- 
ſetts, Worceſter co. 14 miles N. W. of 
Worceſter, and 56 W. of Boſton. The 
town was incorporated in 1722, and 
contains 1072 inhabitants. 

Rye, a townſhip in New- Hampſhire, 
on the ſea-coaſt of Rockingham co. op- 
poſite the Ifle of Shoals, and 8 miles 8. 
of Portſinouth. It was incorporated in 
1719, and contains 865 inhabitants. 
The coaſt affords excellent falt hay. 

RYE, a townſhip of New-York, Weſt- 
Cheſter co. on Long-Iſland Sound; 36 


miles N. E. from New-York city. It 


contains 986 inhabitants, of whom 154 
are qualified clectors, and 123 flaves. 
Rx E, a townthip in Cumberland co. 
Pennſylvania. * SR 
RVYEGATE, the S. eaſternmoſt town- 
fhip of Caledonia co. Vermont, and 
ſeparated from Bath in New- Hamp- 


ire on the eaſt, by Connecticut river. 


It contains 187 inhabitants. 


EF - 

ABA, one of the Caribhee Iſlands, 
in the Weſt-Indies, belonging to 

the Dutch, about 12 miles in circumfe- 
rence. It is 13 miles N. W. of St. 
Euſtat ia, and 30 S. W. of St. Bartho- 
lomew. N. lat. 17. 39. W. long. 63. 17. 
S ABA, Little, one of the ſmaller Vir- 
gin Iſlands, ſituated to the ſonth of St. 


Thomas, and belongs to the Danes. 


SABLE, Cape, the ſouth-weſternmoſt 
point of the province of Nova- Scotia. 
N. lat. 43. 24. W. long. 65. 39. Varia- 
tion of the needle, in 1787, 12. 15 W. 

SABLE, Cape, the S. W. point of the 
peninſula of Florida; 33 leagues E. N. 
E. 4 E. of the S. W. point of the Dry 
Tortuga Shoals. N. lat. 24. 57. W. 
long. $1. 52. | 

SABLE, Great and Little, two rivers 
emptying into Lake Champlain from 
the welt ſide. Great Sable River is not 
far from the Saranac, and 1s ſcarcely 60 
'ards wide. On this ſtream are re 
markable falls. The whole deſcent of 
the water is about 200 feet, in ſeveral 
pitches, the greateſt of which is 40 feet 


perpendicular. At the ſoot of it the 


water is unfathomable. A large pine 
has been ſeen, in a freſhet, to pitch over 


endwiſe, and remain ſeveral minutes 


SAC 


under water. The ſtream is conflict 
by high rocks on either ſide, a ſpace of 
40 fect; and the banks at the falls are 
at leaſt as many feet high. In a trethet, 
the flood wood frequently lodges, and 
in a few minutes the water riſes to full 
banks, and then burſts away its obſtruc- 
tions, with a moſt tremendous crz{h- 
ing. 

SABLE, an iſland ſouth-eaſt off Cape 
Breton 35 leagues. It is narrow, dreary, 
and harren. N. lat. 44. 15. W. long. 60. 
\ SABLE Point, on the weſt fide of the 
iſland of Newioundland, N. lat. 50. 
24. W. long. 57. 35. | 

SABLES, Riviere aux. See Black 
River, a water of Lake Ontario. 

SACATECOLULA, or Lacatecululn, on 
the weſt coaſt of Mexico, 12 miles from 
Limpa river. There is a burning moun- 
tain near the town of the ſame nm, 
The volcano of St. Salvadore, is more 
northerly about 30 miles, and 12 caft- 
ward of Bernal. | 5 

SAC, Grande Riviere du Cul de, a 
river of the iſland of St. Domingo, 
which rifes in Montagne de 1a Selle, by 
two branches; takes a fſemicitcular 
courſe of 12 leagues, and runs weſtward 
into the ſea, about two leagues north - 
ward of Port au Prince. | 

SACKVILLE, a townſhip of Nova. 
Scotia, Cumberland co. on Chegnecto 
Baſon, called by the French Beau Eaſin, 
and Tintamare, and the N. fie of the 
River au Lac. | | 

Saco Falls, ſituated on Saco river, are 
5 miles from the fea. The river is here 
divided by Indian Ifland, conſiſting of 
about 3o acres of land, and oneach fide 
of it tumbles over a precipice of rocks, 
and mixes with the tide. The proſpect 
from the eaſt fide of the iſland is very 
ſublime and majeſtic. From the begin- 
ning of the fails, to the tide below, tne 
difference of height is above 40 leet. 


| There are many corn and faw-mills ; 


on the falls, and below the ifland is a 
fine baſon, where veſſels take in their 


cargoes. Salmon Falls are 10 miles 


above this. 

Saco River is one of the three largeſt 
rivers in this diſtrict. The principal 
part of its waters fall from the White 
Mountains. Its courſe, ſome diſtance 
from its ſource, is ſouthwardly; it then 
{ſuddenly bends to the eaſt, and crofles 
into the Diſtrict of Maine, and then 


makes. a large bend to the N. E. and 
> 8 . 
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g. W. embracing the fine townſhip of 
Fryeburg, in the county of York. Its 

eneral courſe thence to the ſca is S. E. 
Great and Little Offipee rivers fall into 
it from the weſt. This river is naviga-— 


ble for ſhips to Saco Falls, about 6 miles | 


from the ſea. Here the river is broken 
by Indian Ifland, over which is the peſt 
road. A bridge is thrown over each oi 
the branches. A number of mills are 


erected here, to which logs are floated | 


from 40 or 50 miles above; and veſſels 
can come quite to the mills to take in 
the lumber. Four million feet of pine 
boards were annually ſawed at theſe 
mills before the war. The mouth of 
this river lies 4 miles E. of Cape Por- 
poiſe. There is 2 bar which will not 
allow a veſſel of above 100 tuns burden 
to paſs, if fully loaded, Without the 
bar, and between Fletcher's Neck and 
the main land, is a pool, wherein veſſels 
of any fize may lie at ali ſeaſons of the 
year, and take in their ladings at plea- 
ſure. On the weſt fide of the river a 


ſſmall neck of land divides it from the 


pool, which might be eaſily cut, and fo 
fave the hazard of paſſing the har. On 
the branches of this river, as well as on 
the main ftream, are a great many mills 
and valuable works: 30 miles from the 
ſea, a {malt ſtream, iſſuing from Little 
Offipee pond, in New-Hampfhire, joins 
it; and 20 miles further up Great Oſſi- 
pee river, from another pond, in New- 
Hampſhire, ſwells the Saco, and impels 
its courſe. Proceeding up the Saco, its 
ſource is found on the fide of the White 
Mountains, in New- Hampſhire. From 
theſe mountains the waters run into 
Connecticut, Saco, and Androſcoggin 
rivers, Saco river meanders through 
the ancient Indian village of Peckwal- 
ket, 60 miles from the ſea. In 1775, a 
new river burſt into the Saco, from the 


White Mountains, and ſtill continues 


to aid Saco and a branch of it, called 
Ellis's river. A mixture of won orc, 
gave the waters a red colour for a few 
days, and the people on the upper 
banks had a report, that the river was 
bloody, which they conſidered as an ill 
omen to the public concerns. | 


SACRAMENT, St. the S. weſternmoſt 


Portugueſe ſettlement in Brazil, being 
oppoſite to Buenos Ayres, on the fouth- 
em ſide of the river La Plata. It is 
allo called Sacraments Colont 1, and was 
taken by the Spaniards in 1762, atter a 


— 
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month's ſiege; but by the treaty of 
peace it was reſtored. 


$+CRIFICES Hand, on the welt coaſt 
of New Mexico, is about 3 miles weſt- 
ward of a ſmall iſland called the Water- 
ing Ttland, and 12 miles from Coinla 
river, | | | 

SappLE- Back, an ifland in Hudſon's 
Bay. N. lat. 67. 7. W. long. 68. 13. 
It lies nearly due welt of Terra Nieva. 

SADDLE River, a village in Bergen 
co. New-Terſey, | 

SADSBURY, a townſhip in Cheſter 
co. Pennſylvania. | 

SAGADAHOCK was former!y the name 
of Kennebeck river, in the Diſtriét of 
Maine, after it receives Androfcoggin 
river. See Kexnebeck river, and Merry 
Meeting Bay. 

SAGADAHOCK, a great part of the 
Diſtrict of Maine was formerly fo call- 
ed. In the grant by King Charles II. 
to his brother the Duke of York, this 
territory was deſcribed in the following 
manner: © All that part of the main 
land of New-England, beginning at a 
certain place called St. Croix, adjoining 
to New-Scotland in America, and from 
thence extending along the fea coaft, to 
a certain place called Pimaquin, or Pema- 
quid, and ſo up the river thereof to its fur- 
theſt head as it tends to the northward, 
and extending from thence to the river 
Quenebec, and fo up by the ſhorteſt 
courſe to the river of Canada north- 
ward.“ This tract was called the Duke 
of York's Property, and was annexed 
to the government of New-York. Ar 
the revolution, in 1688, it reverted to 
the crown. 

SAGAMOND, a river of the N. W. Ter- 
ritory, which has a ſouth-eaſt courſe, 
and enters Illinois river, 30 miles below 
Demi Quian river, and 135 from the 
Miſfiſippi. It is 19 yerds wide at its 
mouth, and 1s navigahie for ſmall boats 
or canoes upwards of 180 miles. 

SAGATUCK Ritter, a ſmall river of 
Connecticut, which riſes in Ridgefield, 
in Fairfield co. pattes through Reading 
and Wefton, and running fouthward, 
teparates Fairfield from Norwalk, and 
empties into a harhour of its n name 
in Long-Ifland Sound. 

SaGANUM, or Sagana Bay, in the 
ſouth-weſt part of Lake Huron, is about 
80 miles in length, an! 18 or 20 miles 
broad. Around it live the Chippeway 
Indians. 


—_ 


SAGENDAGO,. 
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 SAGENDAGO, a head branch of Hud- 
ſon's river. Its mouth is about 26 miles 
weſt of Fort Anne. | 
Sacc HARBOUR, a poſt-town and 
port of entry in the State of New-York, 
Suffolk co. at the eaſt end of Long- 
Iſland. It contains a Preſbyterian 
church and about 50 houſes. The 
whale fiſhery from this harbour pro- 
duced 1000 barrels of oil annually. Its 
exports in 1784 amounted to the value 
of 6762 dollars. It is 12 miles N. W. 


of Southampton, 107 E. of New- Vork, 


and 202 
phia. ; 
SAGUANA, a bay in the north-eaſt 
corner of the Gulf of Mexico, on the 


E. by E. of Philadel- 


coaſt of Florida, having numerous iſles 


on both ſides; Cayos del Pagoi on the 
ſouth-eaſt, and Farellon de Pagoi on the 
north-weftward. | 
SAGUENAa1, or Sa , a large river 
of Canada which . Like St. 
John, and after purſuing an eaſterly 
courſe above 100 miles, empties — 
the weſt bank of the river St. Lawrence, 


at the town and harbour of Tadouſſac. 


It is about three quarters of a mile wide 
at its mouth, and is from 80 to go fa- 


thoms deep, but higher up it is wider; 


and the narrowneſs of the channel greatly 
increaſes its rapidity, though it is navi- 
ue for the largeſt veſſels 25 leagues 
rom its mouth. The harbour, called 
Port Tadouſſac, can afford convenient 
anchorage for 2 5 ſail of ſhips of war, and 
is well ſecured from all winds and. 
ſtorms, It is deep, of a circular form, 


and ſurrounded at a diſtance with very 


high rocks, except at the entrance. A 


| ſmall ftream empties into it, ſufficient 


to water a fleet. The country in the 


vicinity abounds with marble, 


SAGUENAY River, Little, a river ot 
Labrador, which runs ſouthward, and 
empties into the St. Lawrence a ſhort 
way eaſtward of the Seven Iſles, and 
weſtward of Baſon river. N. lat. 50. 
18. W. long. 65. | 

SAILING Cove, on the fouth fide of 
the iſland of Newtoundland, in the great 
bay wherein is fituatcd the bay of Tre- 
paſſi. It is 6 miles N. of Cape Pine. 

SAIL Rock. See St. Ambroſe, 

ST. ANN, Cape, on the ſouth fide of | 
the river St. Lawrence, near its mouth, 
and on the north coaſt of the diſtrit of 
Gaſpee, in Lower Canada ; ſoutherly of 


SAL 


ST. Anne's, a ſettlement on the eaſt 
coaſt of Cape Breton Iſland, which has 
a harbour. | 
Sr. ANNE's Ilands, 3 iſlands ſituated 
in the bay of St. Louis de Maraguan, 
on the coaſt of Brazil, 8. America. 

_ SAINTS, two iſlands near Guadaloupe 
Iſland. See Zaintes. | 

SAL, La, a river of New Spain. See 
Culiacan. ZN 5 

SAL, Rio Lagra de, or River of the 
Salt Lake, on the coaſt of Brazil, * 
39 miles ſouth-weſt of Salgado river. 

SALT Bay, or Baia Saluda, called 
alſo Salina, is 30 miles north of Cape 
Tontoral, on the coaſt of Chili, and on 
the 8. Pacific Ocean. It has a good 
ſhip- road, which is much reſorted to by 
coaſting veſlels, for loading ſalt as well 
as other produce. Good freſh water 
may be had near the road. 

SALADA, an ifland in the Weft-In- 
dies, whoſe north-eaſt point lies in lat 
10. 59. N. and long. 64. 12. W. 

SALADA, or Salt River, on the coaſt 
of Peru, is within the harbour of Pinas, 
on the N. Pacific Ocean. 

SALAGUA, Port, on the weſt coaſt of 
New Mexico, is near the rough head- 
land called San Tiago, and 8 leagues 
from the Valley of Colima. Here are 
two good harbours called Las Calletas, 
or the Creeks, where many ſhips may 
ride. That. to the north-weſt is very 
ſafe, and land- locked againſt all winds, 
though ſmaller than the other. Between 
Salugua and the White Rock (which 
_ the head-land) is the port of St. 

ioga. | 
| SALAMANcA de Bacalar, a ſmall 
but flouriſhing town of Mexico, on the 
eaſt fide of the iithmus which joins the 
— of Vucatan to the continent. 
t contains about 120 houſes, with a 
bad fort and a ſmall garriſon, to pre- 
vent contraband trade. N. lat. 17. 2. 
W. long. 90. 30. 1 

SALAMANIE Riwiere, a river of the 
N. W. Territory, which empties into 
the Wabaſh from the N. N. E. 14 miles 
below the river, on the oppoſite ſide 
called Ecor a Amelins, and 265 miles 
above Poſt St. Vincent. It riſes by two 


branches, which unite about 35 miles 


from its mouth, which lies in lat. 41. 

3. 39 N. and long. 86. 25. W. 
SALEM, a Moravian ſettlement in the 

N. W. Territory, ſituated on Muſkin- 


Cape Chat, N. lat. 48, 29+ W. long. 
63. $3» = G 


gum river. It was forGken in * 
Er 0 an 
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and plundered hy the Indians, who were 
allies of the Britiſh army. 3 
SALEM, a Moravian ſettlement in the 
N. W. Territory, ſituated on the north- 


eaſt branch of Monongahela river; 5 


miles from Gnadenhutten, on the oppo- 
ſite fide of the river, and 78 miles weſt 
of Pittſburg. Congreſs granted 4, ooo 
acres of land to the United Brethren, or 
Moravians, Sept. 3, 1788, tor the pur- 


poſe of propagating the Chriſtian reli- 


gion among the heathen, 

SALEM, Nero, a Moravian ſettlement 
of Chriſtian Indians, on Huron river, 
and near Pettquotting, on the touth fide 
of Lake Erie, The plantations are on 
the weſt bank of the river, and the 
dwelling-houſes on the eaſt fide, which 
is high land. In June, 1786, their new 
chapel was conſecrated, and is better 
built than that at Pillgerruh. 

SALEM, a county of New,. Jerſey, 
bounded eaſt by Cuniberland, and weſt 
by Delaware river. It is divided into 
9 townſhips; thoſe on Delaware river 
are generally excellent for paſture, and 
have large dairies. The land affords, 
belides, fine banked meadows, which 
produce flax, Indian corn, wheat, and 
other grain; but the people are ſubject 
to intermittent fevers. Here the Qua- 
kers have 4 meeting-houſes, the Prefby- 
terians' 4, the Epiſcopalians 2, the Ana- 
baptiſts 3, and the German Lutherans 

one. It contains 10, 437 inhabitants. 
Alloway Creek, in this county, which 
runs into the Delaware, is navigable 16 
miles for ſnallops, with ſeveral obſtruc- 
tions of draw- bridges. 

Sal EM, a poit-town of New-Jerſey, 
and capital of Salem co. fituated on a 
branch of Salem Creek, about 34 miles 
from its confluence with Delaware bay. 
It contains a meeting- houſe for Baptilts, 
one for Quakers, and one for Method- 
iſs; a court houſe, gaol, and about 
100 houſes, moſt of them built with 
brick, and many of them elegant. 


There is a wooden bridge over the creek; | 


and ſo far veſſels of 40 or 50 tons bur- 

den can go up. It is 20 miles north- 
weſt of Bridgetown, 11 ſouth by weſt 
of Woodſtown, and 37 ſoutli weſt by 
ſouth of Philadelphia. 

Sal Eu, a townſhip of Vermont, Or- 
leans co. at the ſouth end of Lake Mem- 
pPhremagog. 

SarEM, Nexw,a townſhip in Rocking- 
ham co. N. Hampire, in the ſouth-weſt 
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corner of the county, adjoining Plaſ- 
tow, and divided from Methuen by the 
Maſſachuſetts line. It was incorporated 
in 1750, and contains 1218 inhabitants; 
diſtant 42 miles from Portſmouth. 

Sal EM, a port of entry and poſt- 
town of Maſſachuſetts, and the capital 
of Eſſex co. 4 miles north-weſt of Mar- 
blehead, 19 north by eaſt of Boſton, 
and 365 north-eaſt by north of Phila - 


in the Commonwealth, containing (in 
1790) 928 houſes and 7921 inhabitants, 


ſettled in 1628, by Governor Endlicot, 
and was called by the Indians, Naum- 


an Epiſcopal church, and 5 Congrega- 


lets of the ſea, called North and South 
rivers. The former of theſe paſſes in- 
to Beverly harbour, and has a draw- 
bridge acroſs it, built many years ago 


part of the ſhipping of the town is fit- 


of the town, at South river, if that may 
properly be called a river which depends 
on the flowing of the ſea for the water 
it contains. So {hoal is this harbour, 
that veſſels which draw more than 10 or 
12 feet of water, mult be laden and un- 
laden at a diſtance from the wharves by 
the aſſiſtance of lighters. Notwith- 
ſtanding this inconvenience, more navi- 
gation is owned, and more trade car- 
ried on in Salem, than in any port in 
the Commonwealth, Boſton excepted. 
The fiſhery, the trade to the Weſt-In- 
dies, to Europe, to the coaſt of Atrica, 
to the Eaſt-Indies, and the freighting 
buſineſs from the ſouthern States, are 
here all purſued with energy and ſpirit. 
A bank vas eſtabliſhed and incorpora- 
ted here in 1792. The enterpriſe of 
the merchants of this place is equalled 
by noth'ng but their mdetatigable in- 
duſtry and ſevere economy. This lat- 
ter virtue forms. a diſtinguiſhing feature 
in the character of the people of this 
town. Some perſons of rank, in former 
times, having carried it to an unbecom- 
ing length, gave a character to the peo- 
ple in general, of a diſgraceful pai tzmo- 
ny. But whether this reproach was cyer 
juſtly applied in ſo extenſive a meaſure 
or not, nothing can be more injuri- 


H h eus 


delphia. It is the ſecond town for ſire 
and, except Plymouth, the oldeſt, was 


keag. Here are a ſociety of Quakers, 


tional ſocieties. The town 1s, ſituated 
on a peninſula, formed by. two {mall in- 


at private expence. At this place ſome _ 


ted out; but the principal harbour and 
place for buſmeſs is on the other ſide 
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ous than to continue it at the preſent 


time; for it may juſtly be ſaid of the in- 


habitants of Salem at this day, that, 
with a laudable attention to the acqui- 
fition of property, they exhibit a public 
ſpirit and hoſpitality, alike honourable 
to themſelves and their country. A 

eneral plainneſs and neatneſs in dreſs, 
Puildings and equipage, and a certain 
ſtilinefs and gravity of manner, perhaps 
in ſome degree peculiar to commercial 
people, diſtingniſh them from the citi- 


zens of the metropolis. It is indeed to 


he wiſhed that the ſober induſtry here 
ſo univerſally practiſed, may become 
more exteniive through the Union, and 
form the national character of Federal 
Americans. A court-houſe, built in 
1786, at the joint expenſe of the coun- 
ty and town, forms a principal orna- 
ment, and is executed in a ſtyle of ar- 
chitecture that would add to the ele- 
gance of any city in the Union. The 


- ſupreme judicial eourt holds a term 


here the ſecond Tueſday of November, 
the courts of common pleas and ſeſ- 
fions, the ſecond Tueſday of March 
and September. A manufactory of 
duck and fail-cloth was lately inſtituted 
here, and is proſecuted with much ſpirit. 
The melancholy deluſion of 1692, re- 
ſpecting witcheraft, originated in this 
town, in the family of the Rev. Mr. 
Paris, the then miniſter, and here was the 
principal theatre of the bloody bufineis. 
At the upper end of the town, at a place 
called, trom the number of executions 
which took place there, Gallows Hill, 
the graves of the unhappy ſufferers may 
yet be traced. Though this unfortunate 
and diſgraceful butinets was chiefly 
tranſacted here, it is wel known that 


the leading people, both ot church and | 


State, in the colony, took an active part 


in it. Unjuſt theretcre and highly ab. 


ſurd it is to fix a peculiar odium on the 
town ot Salem for what was the general 
weakneſs or crime of the country. The 
town of Salem is connected with Bever- 
ly by Eſſex bridge, upwards of » 500 


feet in length, erected in 1789. It is 


high Water here, at full and change, 30 
minutes after 11 o'clock. The works 
For the defence ot the harbour conſiit 
of a fort and citadel. A gate remains 
to be made, and ſome repairs to the 
walls. Salem village; tee Dancers. 
N. lat. 42. 30. W. long. 70. 50. 
SALEM, a towuſlzip in Wel-Cheller 


| 8 AL 
co. New York, bounded eaſterly and 
ſoutherly by the State of Connecticut, 
and weſterly by Poundridge and Bed- 
ford townſhips and Croton river, It 
contains 1453 inhabitants; of whom 
202 are electors, and 19 ſlaves. 

SALEM, a townſhip on the E. bounds 
of Waſhington co. New Vork, bound- 
ed weſterly by Argyle, and ſoutherly 
by Albany co. It contains 2,186 inha- 
bitants; of whom 368 are elc&ors, and 
22 ſlaves. 
SALEM, the name of two townſhips. 
of Fennſylvania, the one in Luzerne co, 
the other in that of Wettmoreland, 

SALEM, a poſt-town of North-Caro. 
lina, Stokes co, on the W. ſide of Wack 
Creek, which, with other ſtreams, forms 
the Gargalis, and empties into Yadkin 
river. It contains above 100 houles, 
regularly bnilt, and chiefly occupied hy 
tradeſmen. A paper-mill has been 
erected here by the Moravians, which 
is very uſeful, The Moravians formed 
this ſettlement in 1766. It is 16 miles 
S. E. of Ararat or Pilot mountain, 35 
N. E. by N. of Saliſbury, and 531 8. W. 
by W. of Philadelphia. 

Sal k u, the chief town of Surry co. 
in Saliſbury diſtrict, North-Carolina. 

SALFORD, Upper and Lower, two 
townſhips in Montgomery co. Penn!yi- 
vania. ä 2 | 
SALGADO, a river on the S. coaſt of 
Brazil, 13 leagues N. E. of Rigo Lagoa 


4 * 


de Sal, or Saft Lake river. It is navigable 


only tor ſmall boats, but the harbour is 
very good, lying behind the ſands. 
SALINAS, on the weſt fliore of the 
Gulf of Mexico, lies northward of Pa- 
nuco river, and nearly under the tropic 
of Cancer. W. long. 99. 30. 
SALINAS, Cape, on the coaſt of Ter- 
ra Firma, lies oppoſite the N. W. point 
of the iſland of Trinidad, wh:ch forms 
the paſſage called the Gulf of Paria; 
zo leagues S. or S. by W. from Cape 
Tres Puntas, or Three Points. 
SALINAS Gulf, on the weſt coalt of 
Mexico, N. W. of the iſland ef Cano, 
which is N. N. W. of Cape Baruco. 
The iſland Cano is in lat. 8. 40. N. 
SALINAS, Great, or Salt Bay, on the 
coaſt of Brazil, is ſouth-eatt of Cape 
Cors. The entrance into the har pour 
is in lat. 3. 40. ſouth, and N. E. from its 
mouth, lie Salinas Shoals, or Baxos de 
Salina, It is a noted harbour for ſhips 
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coming to load ſalt. 
N N SALINAS, 
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SaLINAS, a harbour on the coaſt of 
Peru, between Partridge Strand, and 
Guaco, which diſtance is 21 miles north 
of the Rock called Malteſi, the outer- 


moſt of that group of rocks. This 


harbour affords nothing but ſhelter. 

SALINAS, a point on the ſouth coaſt 
of the iſland of St. Domingo, has to the 
N. N. W. the celebrated bay of Ocoa, 
which laſt is 18 leagues W. S. W. of 
the city of St. Domingo, 

SALINAS Shoals, due north from the 
ſhore of the north coaſt of Brazil 12 


miles, but are joined to it by a reef of 
ſand 12 miles in length, and about half 


a mile in breadth; and on which no 
large ſhips muſt venture. They lie off 
the harbour of Salinas; and ought to 
be attended to by ſhips that come out to 
the N. E. from that harbour. 

SALINE, a hamlet, commonly called 
The Saline, in Louiſiana, ſituated on the 
veſt bank of the river Miſſiſippi, at the 
mouth of a creek, 4 miles below St. 
Genevieve, Here all the ſalt is made 
which is uſed in the Illinois country, 


from a ſalt ſpring which is at this place. 


It is near 9 miles S. W. by S. from Kaſ- 
kaſkias village. 

SALINAS, a bay near the S. E. point 
of the iſland of Martinico, and weſtward 
of the point fo called. 

SALISBURY, a fertile diſtri&t of N. 
Carolina, which comprehends the coun- 
ties of Rockingham, Guilford, Mont- 
gomery, Stokes, Surry, Iredell, Rowan, 
Cabarras, and Mecklenburg. It is 
bounded N. by the State of Virginia, 
and 8. by the State of 8. Carolina. Iron 
ore is found in ſeveral parts, and works 
have been erected which manufacture 
pig, bar-iron, &c. to a conſiderable 
amount; tobacco of good quality is 
cultivated here, and the planters are 
wealthy. It contains 66,480 inhabi- 
tants, of whom only 8, 138 are ſlaves. 

SALISBURY, the capital of the above 
diſtrict, and a poſt-town, is ſituated in 
Rowan co. on the N. W. ſide of Cane 
Creek, about 5 miles from its junction 


with Yadkin river. It contains a court 


houſe, gaol, and about 100 houſes. It 
is a flouriſning place, in the midſt of a 
fine country, and lies about 25 miles 8. 
of the Moravian ſettlements, 211 W. 8. 


W. of Halifax, 110 W. S. W. of Hillſ- 


borough, 144 N. W. by W. of Fayette- 
ville, and 567 8. W. of Philade phia. 


N. lat. 35. 47. W. long. 59, 17» 


| 
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SALISBURY, a townſhip in Eſſex co. 
Maſſachuſetts; is divided into two pa- 
riſnes. The moſt ancient ſettlement in 
this town is in the lower pariſh, at 
which place the general court of the 


| former province of Maſſachuſetts Bay 


was ſometimes held. The part of the 
town at preſent moſt flouriſhing, is a 
point of land formed by the junction of 
Merrimack and Powow rivers. Here 
is a village very pleaſantly ſituated on 
the bank of the Merrimack, where, be- 
fore the revolution war, ſhip-building 
was carried on to a conſiderable extent, 


which, though now much decreaſed, is 


ſtill not wholly laid aſide; and this, 


with its auxiliary trades, and ſome little 
navigation, owned and fitted here, give 
the place a very lively and buſy appear- 
ance. The continental frigate Alliance, 
was built at this place, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Hacket, a very reſpectable 
naval archite&t, It is between 3 and 4 


miles northerly of Newbury-Port, and 
| 46 N. E. of Boſton. It was incorpora- 


ted in 1640, and contains 1780 inhabi- 
tants. See Powow Rover. | 
SALISBURY, a townſhip of Vermont, 
on Otter Creek, in Addiſon co. Trout 
Pond, or lake Dunmore, 5 miles long, 
and 2 broad, is in this town, It con- 
tains 446 inhabitants, and is 15 miles 
E. by N. of Mount Independence. 
SALISBURY, a conſiderable agricul- 
tural townſhip in Hillſborough co. New- 
Hampſhire. It is ſituated on the weſt 
fide of Merrimack river, at the mouth 
of Blackwater river, and oppoſite to 
Canterbury; 10 or 12 miles northerly 
of Concord. It was incorporated in 
1768, and contains 1372 inhabitants, 
SALISBURY, the Wiatiac of the In. 
dians, is the north-weſternmoſt town» 


ſhip of Connecticut, Litchfield co. hav- 


ing Maſſachuſetts N. and New-York 
welt. Here are ſeveral forges and iron- 
works, and a paper-mill, During the 
late war ſeveral pieces of cannon were 


caſt in this town. 


SALISBURY, a town of Delaware, 
Newcaſtle co. on the north fide of Duck 
Creek, on the ſouth line of the county ; 
9 miles 8. E. of Noxtown, and 12 
N. W. of Dover. | 

SALISBURY, the name of two town- 
ſhips in Pennſylvania, the one in Lan- 
caſter co. the other in that of North- 


ampton. 
| SALISBURY, a poſt- town of Mary- 
Hha : | land, 
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land, ſituated on the eaſtern ſhore of 


Cheſapeak Bay, in Somerſet county, be- 


tween the two principal branches ot 
Wicomico river. It contains about 3c 
houſes, and carries on a conſiderahle 
lumber trade. It is 5 miles ſouth of the 
Delaware State line, 20 N. W. of Snow- 
Hill, 15 S. W. of Vienna, a port of entry, 


and 163 S. by W. of Philadelphia. 


SALISBURY, a {ſmall town of Vir- 
ginia, 26 miles from Alexandria, 20 
from Lecſburg, and 182 from Philadel- 
phia. | 

SALISBURY, an iſland at the weſt 
end of Hudion's Straits, eaſt of Not- 
tingham Iſland. N. lat. 63. 29. W. long. 
76. 47. „ 


SALISBURY Point forms the north 


fide of the mouth of Merrimack river, 
or Newbury harbour, in Maſſachuſctts. 
N. lat. 42. 49. W. long. 70. 54. 

SALLAGUA, a harbour on the weſt 
coaſt of New Mexico, which affords 
good anchorage. N. lat. 18. 52. See 
Salagua. 3 

SALMON, Fall, the name of Piſca- 
taqua river from its head to the Lower 
Falls at Berwick. See Paſcataqua 
River. | 

SALMON Falls, in Saco river, on the 
line between the Diſtrict of Maine and 
the State of New-Hampſhire, 10 miles 
above Saco Falls, The number of 
ſaw-mills on the river has neither de- 
ſtroyed or leſſened the quantity of ſal- 
mon in it. The mill-dams do not ex- 


tend acroſs the river, and there is a 


curioſity in ſeeing the exertion of theſe 
fiſh in making their way up the falls: 
when the ſun ſhines clear in the morn- 
ing, they are frequently ſeen engaged 
in this enterpriſe, moving from one 
rock to another, and reſting on each, 
in ſpite of the cataract which oppoſes 
their progreſs, until they have gained 
the ſtill waters above. 


SALMON Paint, on the eaſt coaſt of 


the iſland of Newfoundland, and N. E. 
of Claune Point, which is the north en- 
trance into Conception Bay. 

SALT I/land, one of the ſmaller Vir 
gin Iſles, and weft of Cooper's Iſland. 
N. lat. 21. 30. W. long. 71. 3. 

SALT and, on the ſouth coaſt of 
the iſland of Jamaica, off Old Harbour, 
and N. N. E. of Portland Point. 
SALT Key, a ſmall iſland in the W. 
Indies. N. lat. 21. 30. W. long. 71. 3. 


SALT Pond Bay, on thy ſouth coaſt | 
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of the iſland of Jamaica, eaſtward of 
Port Royal. = | 

SALT Lale, in the State of New- 
York, Sze Onondago Lake. 

SALT River, in Kentucky, is formed 
"Oy three principal branches, and emp. 
ties through the ſouth-eaſt bank of the 
Ohio, by a mouth 80 yards, according 
to others, 150 yards widez 20 miles 
helow the Rapids. It is navigable for 
boats about 60 miles. It has good 
lands on its head waters, but they are 
low and unhealthy ; for 25 miles from 
its mouth, the land on each fide is level 
and poor, and abounds with ponds. 
Between Salt and Green rivers there are 
two ſprings of bitumen, which, when 
analyzed, is found to be amber. 

SALT Riwer, on the north ſhore of 
the ifland of Jamaica, is nearly due ſouth 
from Point Galina. 5 

SALT River, the arm of the ſea 
which ſeparates the iſland of Gauda- 
loupe, in the Weſt. Indies into two parts, 
and communicates with the ocean on 
both ſides of the iſland. It is two 
leagues in length; 15 or 16 paces broad. 
The navigation is hazardous, nor will 


it admit veſſels above 25 tons. 


SALTA, a town of South- America, 


two-thirds of the way from Buenos 


Ayres to Potoſi; where immenſe num- 
bers of cattle winter, and are fattened 
on their way to Potoſi. 5 

SALTA, a town of South America, 
in the province of Tucuman, 58 miles 
ſouth of St. Salvador. It contains two 
churches, four monaſteries, and about 
490 houſes. It is a place of great re- 
ſort on account of the large quantities 
of corn, meal, wine, cattle, ſalt, meat, 
fat, hides, and other commodities, which 
are ient from this place to molt parts ot 
Peru. S. lat. 25. 20. W. long. 66. 30. 

SALTASH, a townſhip of Vermont, 
Windlor co. 12 miles welt of Windſor. 
It contains 106 inhabitants. 

SALT Lick Town lies 18 miles below 


the ſource of Big Beaver Creek, and 34 


above the Mahoning town. See 54 
Bearer Creek. | 

SALT Petre Creek, in Baltimore co. 
Maryland, falls into Gunpowder river 
on the weſtern ſide; 14 miles E. N. E. 
of Baltimore, in north lat. 39. 20. anc 
nearly 2 miles north. weſterly from the 
weſtern point of Gunpowder Neck. 

SALT SPRING Riwver, in the N. W. 


Territory, riſes near the E. line - — 


SAL 

New jerſey Company's lands, and runs 
ſouth-eaſtward into Ohio river, 10 miles 
below the mouth of the Wabaſh, and near- 
ly 30, by the courſe of the river, above 
the Great Cave. It runs above 56 miles; 
and 10 miles from its mouth is the ſalt 
ſpring, which gives name to the river. 

SALUDA, a river of S. Carolina, 
which riſes on the borders of N. Caro- 
lipa, and, taking a S. E. courſe, joins 
Broad river at the townſhip of Colum- 
bia, and forms the Congarce. 

SALUT, Port, lies on the S. W. ſide 
of the S. penin:ula of the iſland of St. 
Domingo; about 14 leagues from Les 
Caves, as the road runs, and only 7 ina 
ſtraight line S. W. of that town. N. 
lat. 18. 6. W. long. 76. 20. . 

SALVAD¹ORE, St. a town in the pro- 
vince of Tucuman, in S. America, and 
near the borders of Peru. It lies at the 
foot of a high mountain, which forms 
part of the eaſtern chain of the Andes. 
A little above the town is a conſiderable 
river, which afterwards empties into the 
river Leon. It has about 300 houſes, 
and is 63 leagues N. of St. Jago del El- 
tero. 8. lat. 24. 22. W. long. 66. 27. 

SALVADOR, St. a ſmall city of New- 
Mexico, in the province of Guatimala, 


on a river 12 miles trom the ocean. It 


has few houſes, and little trade. On the 
N. ſide of it, are lofty mountains, called 
the Chantales, inhabited by poor In- 
dians. In the bottom, where the town 
ſtands, are plantations of ſugar-canes and 
indigo, with a few farms for rearing cat- 
tle, N. lat. 13. 5. W. long. go. 3. 

SALVADORE, St. the capital of Brazil, 
in 8. America, called alto the city of the 
Bay, is within the ſpacious Bay of All 
Saints, which is full of fruittul iſles. 
This city, which has a noble, ſpacious, 
and commodious harbour, is built on a 
high and Reep rock, having the ſea upon 
one fide, a lake forming a creſcent on 
the other. The ſituation makes it in + 
manner impregnable by nature, and it 
has very ſtrong fortifications. It is po- 
pulous, magnificent, and beyond com- 
pariſon, the moſt gay and opulent, in all 
Brazil, Vaſt quantities of ſugar are 
made in its neighbourhood. S. lat. 13. 
15. W. long 37. 55. Sce All Saints Bay. 

SALVADORE DE BATAMO, Sf. a 
town of the iſland of Cuba, on a river 
which runs into the head of the bay of 
Bayamo, about 30 miles N. W. by W. 
of the town, - 
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SALVADORE, St. or Cuanabani, or 
Cat Iſland; which ſee. | 

SALVAGE, a dry rock off Cape Ann, 
on the coaſt of Maſſachuſetts. When it 
bears S. E. 2 leagues diſtant, you have 
6 leagues N. W. to Newbury-Port bar, 
and N. Z W. 11 leagues to Portſmouth, 
N. X E. 8 leagues to Iſle of Shoals. 

SALVATEON de Ypuey, a ſmall town 
in the iſland of St. Domingo, 28 leagues 
E. of the city of St. Domingo. It is 
tamous for its ſugar-works and luxuri- 
ant paſtures, in which a vaſt number of 
cattle feed. It is alſo called H:guey, or 
Alta Gratia ; which ſee. 

SAMANA, a large bay at the E. end 
of the iſland of St. Domingo. It opens 
to the N. E. between Cape Samana, 


(which is alſo called Cape Reſon or Cape 


Grondeur) on the N. and Cape Ra- 
phacl ſourh-eait of the former, 7 leagues 
apart. Its mean breadth is about five 
leagues, and its length 20 leagues. Some 
mariners reckon Pointe d'Icaque, or Ica- 


que Point, as the ſouthern point of the 


bay, which comes after Cape Raphael, 
and is only 13 leagues from the head of 
the bay, and lies in lat. 19, 2. N. and 


long. 71. 35. W. of Paris. This bay 


offers a ſafe ſhelter to the ſtouteſt ſqua- 
drons. Lying to the windward of the 
ifland, it has the advantage over all the 


other places as a maritime poſt, which 


renders it capable of protecting the 
whole gulf of Mexico, to which it is 
in reality a key, The entrance is dif- 
ficult, and very narrow; becauſe from 
the ſouthern ſide of its opening, runs a 
breaker, which advances in a point to- 
wards Port Banifter, and between which, 
and the northera coaſt, nature has 
placed the rock or ſhallow, called the 
Rebels. This rock narrows the entrance, 
lo that between it and the land, form- 
ing the N. fide, in the interior of the 
buy, there is little more than 8oo fa- 
thoins. Thus a battery on ſhore, and 
another on the rock, the Rebels would, 
by their cro!s fire, completely defend 
the entrance againſt even the ſmalleſt 
veſſels; and a battery on the other fide 
of the Rebels would effectually prevent 
any veſtel trom entering between it 
and the breakers. See Old Cape Frau- 
C075. | 

SAMBA Bay, or Zazba, on the N. 
coaſt of the Spaniſh Main, or Terra 
Firma, in S. America, is W. of St. 
Martha's river. 
SAMBALLAS, 
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SAMBALLAS, a rocky point remark- 
ably long and low, on the N. ſide of 
the Iſthmus of Darien, which is ſo 
guarded with rocks and ſhoals, that it 
is very dangerous coming near it. N. 
lat. 9. 40. W. long. 78. 43. | 
 SAMBALLAS, a multitude of ſmall 
iſlands, ſcattered at very unequal diſ- 
tances ſome only x, ſome 2, ſome 3, and 
ſome 4 miles from the ſhore, and from 
each other, extending a conſiderable 
diſtance along the northern ſhore of the 
Iſthmus of Darien, and with the adja- 
cent country, its hills and foreſts of 
perpetual verdure, form a charming 
proſpect from the ſea. There are na- 
vigable channels between moſt of the 
iſlands, through which ſhips may pals, 


| 


and range the coaſt of the iſthmus; 
the ſea between them and the ſhore 
being navigable from one end to the 
other, and affords every where good 
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bletown, above 13 S. weſterly of Eliza” 
bethtown. - | MN 

SAMPSON, a co. of Fayette diſtrict, 
N. Carolina, bounded N. by Johnſon 
co. and S, by Bladen. It contains 6,065 
inhabitants, including 1,183 flaves. The 
court -houſe, where a poſt- office is kept, 
is 36 miles from Fayetteville, 24 from 
Croſs Roads, near Duplin court- houſe, 
and 543 from Philadelphia. 

SAMPUTA, a town of Mexico, See 
Angelos. 0 | | 

SAMBALLET Point, near the mouth 
of the river Darien, and N. W. of the 
Iſland of Pines. It is 12 miles eaſt- 
ward of Port Scrivan, 

SAN BORN TOVN, a townſhip of New. 
Hampſhire, Strafford co. ſituated on the 
point of land at the confluence of Win- 
nipiſiogee and Pemigewaſſet rivers, It 
was incorporated in 1760, and contains 
1587 inhabitants. In this town is the 


anchorage in firm ſandy ground, with | appearance of an Indian fortreſs, con- 


good landing either on the iſlands or 
the main. Moſt of theſe iſlands are 
Jow, flat, and ſandy, covered with a 


variety of trees, and abound with ſhell- 


fiſh of ſeveral kinds. Some of them af- 
ford ſprings of freſh water, and conve- 
nient careening places. The long chan- 
nel between the Samballas Iflands and 
the iſthmus is from 2 to 4 miles in 
breadth, extending from Point Sambal- 
Jas to the Gulf of Darien and the coaft 
of the iſthmus, full of ſandy bays, with 
many ſtreams of water. 

SAMBOROUGH, Cape and Hand, on 
the 8. coaſt of Nova- Scotia, and weſt- 
ward of Chebucto bay and harbour, on 
which is a light-houſe for the direction 
of ſhips, in lat. 44. 30. N. and long. 63. 
32. W. High water at full and change 
at 8 o'clock. | 

SAMGANOODHA, or Samnanoodba, a 
harbour on the N. E. fide of Oonalaſh- 
ka Ifland, on the N. W. coaſt of N. 
America, 10 miles E. of Egooſhak bay. 
Ships can lie here landlocked from all 
winds in 7, 6, and 4 fathoms water, 
It abounds with hallibut, ſalmon, &c. 
N. lat. 53. 55. W. long. 166. 30. 15. 
_ SAMILITAM, ariver on the W. coaſt 
of New- Mexico, 12 miles from Point 
Artela on one fide, and 6 farther to Co- 
palita river. At its mouth is an Indian 
town, where a ſhip's company may find 
proviſions and freſh water. 


. SaumPTOWN, a village in Middleſex 
go. New-Jerley, 24 miles N. E. of Quib- | 


fting of 5 diftin& walls, one within the 
other. Some pieces of baked earthen 
ware have been found here, from whicty 
it is ſuppoſed that the Indians bad learn- 
ed the potter's art. 

SANCOTY Head, the E. point of 
Nantucket Iſland, on the coaſt of Maſſa- 
chuſetts. N. lat. 41.15. W. long. 69. 58. 

SANCTOS BAHIA, or Saint's Bay, on 
the coaſt of Brazil, where the land lies 
due E. and W. for 20 leagues. The 
city of Saints or dos Sanctos is ſituated 
on an iſland called Amiaz, on the W. 
ſide of the entrance into the harbour, as 
alſo the town of St. Vincent. S. lat. 24, 
W. long. 45. 15. | | = 

SANDGATE, a mountainous town- 


2 of Bennington co. Vermont, 18 
miles 


N. of Bennington. It contains 
773 inhabitants. 5 
* SAnD-HILL Bay, is on the N. ſide of 
the peninſula, at the 8. E. end of the iſ- 
land of St. Chriſtopher's, in the W. Indies. 
SANDISFIELD, a hilly townſhip in 
Berkſhire co. ſeparated from Litchfield 
co. in Connecticut by the ſouth State 
line; 22 miles S. by E. of the ſhire-town, 
and 135 W. by S. of Boſton. It was 
incorporated in 1762, and contains 1581 
inhabitants. 5 
SANDOWN, a townſhip in Rocking- 
ham co. New-Hampſhire, was taken 
from Kingſton and incorporated in 
1756 ; and contains 561 inhabitants. 
SANDUSKY, fort in the N. W. Ter- 
ritory, ſituated on the ſouth ſide of = 
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bay of the ſame name, at the. ſouth-weſt 
end of Lake Erie. 

SaNDUSKY Lake, or Bay, at the ſonth- 
weſtern fide of Lake Erie, is a gulf ſhap- 
ed like a ſhove, and entered from the 
lake by a very ſhort and narrow ftrait.. 
Its length is 17 miles, its greateſt breadth 
7 miles. From the north-weſt part ot 
this lake, there is a portage of only a 
mile aud a quarter to Portage river, a 
ſmall river which .runs into Lake Erie. 
The fort ſtands oppolite to the gut. N. 
lat. 41. 51. W. long. 83. 3. 30. 

SANDUSKY River, a navigable water 
of the N. W. Territory, which riſes 


near a branch of the Great Miami, be- 


tween which is a portage of 9 miles. It 
purtues a north- eaſt courſe, and empties 
into the ſouth-weſt corner of Sanduſky 
Lake. The Indians, by the treaty of 
peace at Greenville, Auguſt 3, 1795, 
have ceded to the United. States a tract of 
land 6 miles ſquare upon Sanduſky Lake, 
where a fort formerly Rood, and two: 
miles ſquare at the Lower _— of 
Sanduſky river. It is a conſiderable river, 
with level land on its bank, its ſtream 


K 


gentle all the way to its mouth, where 
not know of any others, it is probable 


it is large enough to receive ſloops. 
SANDWICH, a townſhip in the north- 
ern part of Strafford co. N. Hampſhire, 


north of Winnipiſiogee Lake. It was 


incorporated in 1763, and contains go ʒ 
inhabitants. 1 

SANDWICH, Maſſachuſetts, a poſt- 
town at the bottom of Cape Cod, in 
Barnſtable co. It extends the whole 
breadth of the cape, and is. 18 miles S. E. 
of Plymouth, and about 59 miles S. of. 
Boſton. There is a little decent group 
of houſes, on the eaſt ſide of the cape, 
and a pretty ſtream of water running 
through it. Incorporated 1639; inha- 
bitants 1991. It is near the place where 
the propoſed canal is to commence 
from Barnſtable to Buzzard's bay. The 
Indian town Kitteaumut, or Katamet, 
was ſituated on Buzzard's bay; and 
Mannamit was the name of a place 
near the bottom of Buzzard's bay. 
There is a place on the fame bay, on 
Sandwich fide, called Pokeſet, uſually 
called by the Indians Poughteeſte. It is 
the ſecond pariſh in Sandwich. There 
18 an Indian territory, called Herring 
Pond, in the neighbourhood of Sand- | 
wich, about 5 miles N. W. from this 
village, and ſo extending from thence 


| 


| 


along ſhore to Monument Ponds, all in- 
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cluded within the townſhip of Plymouth. 
It contains about 120 touls, one half of 
whom are mixed. The Indian name of 
this territory is not generally known. 
They appear to have been conſidered 
as a diftinit tribe, now known by the 
name of the Herring Pond Indians. 

| SanNDWICH, New, a plantation in 

Lincoln co. Diſtrict of Maine, contain- 
ing 297 inhabitants, 

SANDWICH Hands, a group of iflands 

in the South Sea, diicavered by Captain 


Cook, who gave them the above name 


in honour of the Earl of Sandwich, un- 
der whole adminiſtration they were firſt 
viſited. They conſiſt of 11 iſlands, ex- 
tending in lat. from 18. 54. to 22. 15. 
N. and in long. from 150, 54. to 160. 24. 
W. They arc called by the natives 
Owhyhee, Mowee, Ranat, Morotinnee, 


Tahowrowa, Morotoi, Waohoo, Atooi, 


Neehechow, Oreehoua, and Tahoora ; 


all inhabited, except Morotinnee and 


T ahoora. Beſides theſe, the natives ſpeak 
of another, lying to the weſt-ſauth-weſt 
of Tahoora; which is low and ſandy, 
and viſited only for the purpoſe of catch- 
ing turtle and .ſea-fowls. As they do 


that none exiſt in their neighbourhood. 
An account of each inhabited ifland will 
be found in its proper place. The cli- 
mate differs very little from that of the 
Weſt-India iſlands in the ſame latitude. 
Upon the whole, perhaps, it may be 
more temperate z nor are there any 
traces of thoſe violent winds and hurri- 


canes which render the ſtormy months 


in the Weſt- Indies fo dreadful. There 
is alſo more rain at the Sandwich Iles, 
where the mountainous parts being 1 
nerally enveloped in a cloud, ſueceſſive 
ſhowers tall in the inland parts, with fine 
weather, and a clear ſky, at the ſea ſhore, 
Hence it is, that few of thoſe inconveni- 
ences to which many tropical countries 
are ſubje&, either from heat or moiſture, 
are experienced here. The winds, in 
the winter months, are generally from 
eaſt-ſouth- eaſt to north-eaſt. The tides 


are very regular, ebbing and flowing 6 


hours each. The flood comes from the 
eaſtward ; and it is high water at the 
full and change of the moon, 4.5 minutes 
paſt 3. Their greateſt riſe is 2 feet 7 
inches, and the water is always 4 inches 
higher when the moon is above the ho- 
rizon than when ſhe is below it. The 
vegetable productions are nearly the 
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of a pleaſant taſte, and an excellent ſub- 
ſtitute for ſugar. The inhabitants are 


New-Zealanders than to their leſs diſ- 
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ſame as at the other iſlands in this ocean. 
Ihe taro root is of a ſuperior quality. 
The bread- fruit trees thrive not in ſuch 
abundance as in the rich plains of Ota- 
heite, but produce double the quantity 
ot iruit, The ſugar-canes are of a very 
unuſual ſize, ſome of them meaſuring 11 
inches anc] a quarter in circumference, 
and having 14 feet eatable, There is 
allo a root of a brown colour, ſhaped 
like a yam. and from 6 to 10 pounds in 
weight, the juice of which is very ſweet, 


undoubtedly of the fame race that poſ- 
ſeſſes the nlands ſouth of the equator ; 
and in their perſons, language, cuſtoms 
and manners, approach nearer to the 


tart neighbours, either of the Society 
or Friendly Iflands. They are in ge- 
neral above the middle fize, and well 
made. They walk very gracetully, run 
nimbly, and are capable of bearing very | 
great fatigue although, upon the whole, 
the men are ſowewhat interior, in point 
of ſtrength and activity, to the Friendly 
Iſlandeis, and the women lets delicately 
formed than thoſe of Otaheite. Their 
complexion 1s rather darker than that 
of the Otaheitans, and they are not alto- 
gether ſo handſome a peopie. However, 
many of both ſexes have fine open coun- 
tenances; the women in particular have 
good eyes and teeth, with a ſweetneſs 
and ſenſibility of look, that render them 
very engaging. Their hair is of a brown- 
iſh black; neither unitormly ſtraight, 
like that of the American Indians ; 
nor unitormly curling, as among the 
negroes of Africa, There is one pecu- 
liar characteriſtic of .this great nation, 
and which is allo prevalent in the Friend 
Iy Iflanders, that even in the handſomeſt 
taces there is a fullneſs of the noſtril, 
without any flatneſs or ſpreading of the 
noſe. This may probably be the effect 
of their uſual mode of {alutation, which 
is by prefling the ends of their noſes to- 
gether. The ſame ſuperiority that is 
obſerved among the higher ranks, 
through all the other iſlands, is found 
here. The chiefs are, almoſt without 
exception, perfectly well formed; where- 
as the lower ſort, beſides their general 
inferiority, are ſubject to all the variety 
of make and figure that is ſeen in the 
populace of other countries. Tattooing 
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natives riſe with the ſun, and, after en- 


joying the cool of the evening, retire to 


reſt a few hours aiter ſun-ſet. Their in- 
ſtruments of war are ſpears, daggers, 
clubs, and ſlings. The dagger is a wea- 
pon peculiar to themſelves. It is from x 
to 2 feet Jong, made of heavy ba wood 
reſembling ebony, ſharpened at one or 
both ends, and ſecured to the hand b 
a ſtring. Its uſe is to fab in cloſe tight, 
and it is well adapted to the purpoſe, 
They have alſo the knife or ſaw, with 
which the New- Zealanders cut up their 
ſlaughtered enemies. For deitenfive ar- 
mour they wear ſtrong mats, which are 
not eafily penetrated with ſuch weapons 
as their's. 
Sa NDWIC EH, or Hawwkes River, is two 
miles within Chebucto Harbour, in No- 


va- Scotia. 


SANDWICH, a ſmall river at the bot- 
tom of Barnſtable Bay, in Barnſtable co. 
Maſſachuſctts. TORS 

 SanpyY Bay, at the E. end of the 
iſland of Jamaica; ſouthward of Mu- 
latto river, and 6 miles N. of Maucha- 
neel Harbour. 

SANDY Bay, at the N, W. extremi- 
ty of the ſame ifland, W. of Stoddard 
Bay, und E. of Green Iſland. Little 
Sandy Bay, on the $. E. part of the 
ifland is about a Jeague W. of Point 
Morant. Sandy Cays lie off the en- 
trance of Port Royal Harbour. 

SANDY. Cove, to the north-weſtward 
round the point of Cape Ann, cn the 
coaſt of Maſſachuſetts, and lies between 
two head-lands. N. lat. 42. 45. W. 
longs , %%. | 

SANDY Harbour, on the E. fide of the 
iſland of St. Lucia, near the S. E. point 
of the iſland, where a ſmall river emp- 
ties into the occan, | 

SANDY Hill, a ſmall delightful village 
in New-York State, two miles north ot 
Fort Edward, on a high hill, overlook- 
ing Hudſon's river from the eaſt. 

SANDY Hook, or Point, in the town- 
ſhip of Middleton, in New- Jerſey, forms 
a capacious harbour, thence and from 
the inlet paſſes to New-York, about 25 
miles dittant. From Montauk Point, 
on Long-Ifland, to the Hook, is S. W. 
by W. 2 W. 14 leagues, and then W. 


by S. 22 leagues. The pilots are oblige 


ed to keep a good and ſufficient whale- 
boat ready at the Hook.  High-wate! a 
at full and change, 37 minutes after 


the body is much practiſed here. The 


o'clock. The light- houſe, on the north 
| | | 2 point, 
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int of the Hook, lies in lat. 40. 20. N. 
and long. 74. 2. W. At the firſt dif. 
covery of America, few or no cod-fiſh 
were to be found ſouthward of the banks 
of Newfoundland, and Sable Ifland. 
About 30 years ago they were dilcover- 
ed off Sandy Hook, and they have ever 
ſince become more plenty on the fiſhing 


grounds off the Neverſink, in 6, 7, and | 


$ tathoms water. , 

SANDY Hand, a ſmall iſtand off the 
weſt coaſt of the iſland of Antigua, 
about two miles from the ſhore. _ 

SANDY Point, the S. eaſtern extremity 
of Barnſtable co. Malſachuſetts; called 
Point Care, by Goſnold. The courſe to 
Nantucket light-houſe, is 8. S. W. 3 
leagues. N. lat. 41. 24. W. long. 69. 35. 

SANDY Point, in the ifland of Poba-— 
go. N. lat. 11. 6. W. long. 60. 37. 

Sandy Pont, the molt welterly 
point of the ifland of St. Chriſtopher's; 
called alſo Beltates Point. | 

SanDy Point, near the ſouth-eaſt part 
of the iſland of St. Lucia, and forms 
the ſouthern limit of Sandy Harbour. 

SanDY Point, near the ſouth-eaſt 
E of the iſland of Antigua, on the 
arboard ſide of the opening into Wil- 
loughby Bay. | 3 

SANDY Point, the north- eaſt point of 


Nantucket Ifland, on the coaſt of Maſſa- 


chuſetts. N. lat. 41. 23. W. long. 70. 
SaN D Paint, a town of the ifland of 
St Chriſtopher's, on the ſouth-weſt tide 
of the iſland, in St. Anne's parith, and 
in Fig-tree Bay. It is a port of entry, 
and 1s defended by Charles Fort, and 
Brimſtone Kiil, both near the town, 

Sap Rewer, in Kentucky. See 

Big Sandy River. 

SANDY River, in the diſtrict of Maine, 
riſes in Cumberland co. conſiſts of many 
ſmall branches; runs a N. E. courſe, 
and empties into Kennebeck river, at 
the N. W. corner of the townſhip of 
Norridgewalk. 
SANDY River, the plantations in Lin- 
coin co. diſtrict of Maine, of this name, 
in 1790, were as follow: 


Inhabitants. 


Mouth of Sandy river 327 
Sandy river NY. 1 494 
— — No. 2 130 
No. | 
and 7 mile Brook =: Fea 
25 mile Pond and 6 
Titcomb Town iv 


| 


4 


| taining 8 pariſties. 
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S ANDY River Old Town. See Tits 
comb, 2 | 
SANDYSTON, a townſhip of New- 
Jerſey, Suſſex co. on Delaware river, at 
the foot of the Blue Mountains, about 
11 miles above Walpack, and about as 
far N. W. of Newton. It contains 519 
inhabitants, including 26 ſlaves. ' 
SANFORD, a polt-town of the diſtrict 
of Maine, nine miles from Waterbury 
court-houle, 15 from Berwick, and 447 
from Philadelphia. It is in York co. 
8 miles N. ot Boſton, and the townſhip 
contains, in all, 1802 inhabitants. 
SANFORD, a townſhip of New-York, 
Dutcheſs co. There are 239 of the in- 
habitants qualified electors. 
SANGALLAN, or Galla Cape, called 


Cangallau by the Britiſh ſeamen; is 
lit uated on the coaſt of Peru, N. N. W. 


of the iſland of Labos, and 3 miles N. 
W. of Carette Ifland, 
of the cape is a very good harbour, 
much frequented by the coaſting ſhips 
from Panama and Lima. Off this cape 
It is very bluſtering and ſtormy. 

SANGERFIELD, a townſhip of New. 
York, {ituzted in Herkemer co. which 
contains 1459 inhabitants, of whom 238 
are eleQors. This town was divided 
by act of the legiſlature, 1797. 

SANGUAY, a famous mountain in the 
eaſtern chain of the Andes, in the juriſ- 
diction of Macis, in the province of 
Quito. Ir is of a prodigious height, 
and the grentett part of the whole ſur- 
face covered with ſnow, From its ſum- 
mit iflues a continual fire, and the ex- 
ploſions are ſometinies heard at Quito, 
though 135 miles diſtant. The country 
adjacent to this volcano, is totally bar- 
ren, eccalioned by the enormous quan- 
tity of ſtones and cinders ejected from 
the mountain. 


SAN Juan de Las Lanos, a town of 


8. America, at the foot of the moun- 


tains of Popayan, which is watered by 


a head Franch ot Orornoko river. 
SANPINK Creeks, Sce Trenton, New- 
Jerſey. 
SAN Miguel de Iharra, a juriſdiction 
of Peru, in the province of Quito, con- 
Meoit of the farms 
have plantatious of ſugar-canes and cot- 
ton. The farms ſituated in a leſs hot 
part of the juriſdiction are ſown with 
maize, wheat and barley. Here are al- 
ſo great numbers of goats, but not 
many ſheep, The Indians here weave 
: a coniuderable 


On the S. fide 
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a conſiderable quantity of cloth and cot- 
ton. The mines of ſalt here have ſome 
mixture of nitre, which renders it not 
ſo proper for ſalting meat; and accord- 
ingly that made at Guyaquil is prefer- 
red, though much dearer. Near the 
village of Mira, are great numbers of 
wild aſſes, which increaſe very faſt, and 
are not eaſily caught. They have all 
the ſwiftneſs of horſes, and aſcend and 
deſcend hills and mountains with eale. 
But the moſt remarkable circumſtance 
related of theſe animals is, that as ſoon 
as they have carried the firit load, their 
celerity and dangerous ferocity leave 
them, and they ſoon contract the ſtupid 
look and dullneſs peculiar to all the aſ- 
mnnine ſpecies. | 
' San Miguel de Ibarra, the capital of 
the above juriſdiction, It ſtands on a 
Jarge plain between two rivers. The 
por church is a large and elegant” 
ſtructure, and well, ornamented. It con- 


tains 3 convents, a college, a nunnery, | 


and about 12,000 ſouls. N. lat. o. 25. 
weſt long. 76. 20. 5 
SANSONATE Port, or Sanſonette, on 
the weſt fide of New-Mexico, 21 miles 
from the river Maticaloe. Point Re- 
medios is the ſouthern limit or opening 
of the port. 
SAN ra, a rapid river, flowing through 
2 valley of the ſame name in Peru, 
about 230 miles N. of Lima. It is near 
a quarter of a league broad at the place 
where it is uſually forded, which is near 
the town of the ſame name, forming five 
principal ſtreams, which run during the 
whole year with great rapidity. The 
velocity of the current, even when the 
waters are low, has been found to be a 
league and an half in an hour. = 
SANTA, a town of Peru, ſituated on 
the banks of the river of the ſame name 
on the road from Paita to Lima, and- 
about 230 miles north of that city. It 
4s inhabited by 50 poor families, con- 
| filling of Indians, mulattoes, and meſti- 
Zoes. S. lat. 8. 57. 36. welt long. 79. 
30. It was originally built on the ſea- 
coaſt, from which it is now half a league 


diſtant, and was large and populous, | 


but being pillaged by the Engliſh in 
1685, it was abandoned. | 

SANTA BAaRBaRY, on the ſouth fide 

of the eaſt end of the iſland of Curacoa, 

in the W. Indies, is the beſt harbour 

an the ifland, where the Dutch have a 


| 


[ 


the foot of a mountain, on the banks 


. AN 

SANTA CLARA, an iſland in the bay 
of Guyaquil, 6n the northern part of 
the coaſt of Peru. From this iſland to 
Punto Aren, the weſternmoſt point of 
Puna Ifland, is 7 leagues E. N. E. 8. 
lat. 3. 30. welt long. 80. 36. 

SANTA CRUZ, a Daniſh Iſland in the 
Weſt- Indies; See St. Croix. 

SANTA CRUZ, a conſiderable town 
in the ifland of Cuba, having a good 
harbour at the bottom of the bay of Ma- 
tanzas, 63 miles eaſt of the Havannah, 
N. lat. 23. 11. weſt long. 81. 5, 

SANTA CRUZ, or St. Croix, a large 
ifland lying in the Pacific Ocean, 18 50 
leagues welt of Lima, in ſouth lat. 10. 
15. ſouth-eaſt of the iſland of Arſaci- 
des, diſcovered by Medina in 1595, 
and fince by Carteret in 1767, and by 
him called Egmont Iſiand. It is reck- 
oned to be go or 100 leagues in circum- 
terence. Great and unprovoked cruel- 
ties were committed upon theſe friendly 
and hoſpitable Iſlanders by Mendana's 
men, for which Mendana cauſed two of 
his principal officers to be beheaded, 
and another to be hanged. The natives 
of this iſland are as black as the negroes 
of Africa, their hair woolly, and ſtained 
with different colours. Their faces and 
bodies are tattaooed. Their only cov- 
ering is a leaf of a certain tree, their or- 
naments, arms, and boats, are not un- 
like thoſe of the inhabitants of Tierra 
Auſtral. The country is fertile and 
very populous, abounding in eatable 
roots, 6 or 7 ſpecies of bananas, plenty 
of cocoa trees, almonds, nuts, cheſnuts, 
a fort of apple, ſugar-canes, ginger, 
bread-fruit, &c. Hogs, geeſe, fowls, 
partridges, ring and turtle doves, he- 
rons, ſwallows, and a great variety of 
birds; and on the coaſt a great plenty 
and variety of fiſh. There are here no 
noxious inlets, which are common in 
other. iſlands of the torrid zone. In a 
word, the ifland of Santa Cruz, and 
others of the ſame group, offer the molt 
valuable reſources to navigators who 
traverſe the Great Pacific Ocean, ſouth 
of the line. | | 

Sanra CRUZ de la Sierra, a large 
juriſdiction in the kingdom of Peru, 
but thinly inhabited by Spaniards. 
The miſſions of Paraguay are in this 
juriſdiction. | 
\ SANTA CRUZ de la Sierra, the capi- 
tal of the above juriſdiction, ſituated at 


the 
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the ſmall river Guapay, about 56 miles 
north-eaſt of La Plata, and near the bor- 
ders of Paraguay. It is thinly inhabit- 
ed; the houles are of ſtone, thatched 
ed with palm leaves. The valley, in 
which the city ſtands, produces all kinds 
of grain and fruits, and the woods and 
uncultiyated mountains afford great 
quantities of honey and wax. 8. lat. 
19. 25. welt long. 62. 30. | 
SANTA FE, a town of New Mexico, 
in N. America, N. lat. 35. 32. welt 


long. 106. 35. | 


SANTA Fk Bay, on the north coaſt 
of 8. America, weſtward of Comana 
Gulf. 

SaNTA FE DE BAG OTA, the capital 
of the province of New Granada, in S. 
America, is the fee of an archbiſhop, 
and the ſeat of an univerſity. Near to 
the city is the lake Cuatawita, upon the 
banks of which the ſavages formerly 
| ſacrificed to their idols; to whom they 
offered much gold, and other things of 
great value. N. lat. 3. 58. welt long. 


. 5 8 
7 I/land or Holy Iſland, on the 
coaſt of Peru, is oppoſite to the port of 
Ferol. It is 3 miles from the port and 
city of Santa, and as far from Ferol, 
which is eaſtward of it. 

SANTA Maria, a river of the Iſthmus 
of Darien, which is navigable 8 or 9 
leagues, and ſo far the tide flows; but 

above that its two branches will only 
admit canoes. It empties into the Gulf 
of St. Michael in the Pacific Ocean. 
The town of its name is about 6 leagues 
from its mouth; and is conſiderable on 
account of the gold mines in its neigh- 
bourhood, which are worked to great 
advantage, but the country about it is 
low, woody, and very unhealthy. N. 
lat. 7. 30. weſt long $2. 20. 8 
Sax ra Port, on the coaſt of Peru, is 
north-eaſt of Santa Iſland, in the mouth 
of a river of the ſame name. | 
SANTA MaRTHA, a province of 
Terra Firma, S. America, 4 
by Rio de la Hacha, and weſt by Car- 
thagena. 
Sad TA MARTHA, the capital of the 
above province, and the ſee of a biſhop, 
was formerly very populous, hut is now 
much decayed, occaſioned by the Spaniſn 
fleets not touching there, as they an- 
ciently uſed to do. There are large 
ſalt ponds four and an half miles from 


- 


the town, from which good ſalt is ex- 
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trated and ſent to the neighbouring 


provinces. It ſtands near ſea, at 
the foot of a prodigious mountain, whoſe 
ſummit is generally hid in the clouds; 
but in clear weather, when the top ap- 
pears, it is covered with ſhow, In 
tome places in the vicinity are gold 


mines, and in others precious ſtones of 


great value. . 
SANTA Port, on the coaſt of Perug 


| and on the S. Pacific Ocean, lies N. E. 


of Santa Iſland, at the mouth of a river 
of the ſame name. 

SANTEE, a navigable riverof$. Caro- 
lina, the largeſt and longeſt in that State. 
It empties into the ocean by two mouths, 
a little ſouth of Georgetown, which lait 
lies in lat. 33. 27. N. and long. 79. 24. 
W. About 120 miles in a direct line 
from its mouth, it branches into the 
Congaree and Wateree ; the latter, or 
northern branch, paſſes the Catabaw na- 
tion of Indians, and bears the name of 
Catabaw river, from this ſettlement to 
its ſource, 


SaN TO ESPIRITU, a captainſhip of 


Brazil, bounded N. by the captainſhip. 
of Seguro, and S. by that of Rio Janeiro, 
from which laſt the river Parayba ſepa- 
rates it, and after a long courſe from W. 
to E. empties into the ocean, in lat. 21. 
30. 8. This government is the moſt fer- 
tile, and beſt furniſhed with all ſorts of 
proviſions of any in Brazil; having alſo 
an incredible quantity of fiſh and game. 
Its low lands being interſected by a 
great number of rivers, are very fruittul z 


and the high grounds, are covered witls 
foreſts of large trees. Here it may be 


noticed that there are three rivers in Bra- 
zil, called Parayba, or Paraiba, viz. one 
which gives its name to a captainſhip 
already deſcribed; the ſecond is that 
above mentioned, and the third empties 
into the ocean between Cape St. Vin- 
cent, and Rio de la Plata. 
SANTO ESPIRITVU, the capital of the 
above captainſhip, and indeed the only 


town in it, is ſituated on the ſouth fide 


of a large bay on the eaſtern coaſt of 
Brazil, about 9 miles from the ſea. It 
has a caſtle in ruins, but no fortifica- 
tions, and contains about goo inhabit- 
ants, Here are two monaſteries and a 
college. The port is a ſmall bay, openin 
to the eaſt, interſected with many ſmall 
iſlands, On the top of a mountain, at 
ſome diſtance from the town, is a large 
whits tower, called, by the Portuguele, 
Noſtra 
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Noftra Senhora de Pena, and near it a 
imall church, ſurrounded with a wall. 
At the foot of the mountain, are ſtill to 
be ſeen the melancholy remains of a place 
once called Villa Veja, or the Old City. 
S. lat. 20. 36. W. long. 39. 56. 
SANTOS, a town in the captainſhip of 
St. Vincent, in Brazil, ſeated on a river 
miles from the fea, which is there a 
mile broad, and five fathoms deep. It 
is defended by a rampart on the fide next 
the river. \ 
caſtles, one on the ſouth fide, and the 
other in the middle of the town, which 
contains 250 inhabitants. It has a pa- 
riſh church, a monaſtery, and a college. 
S. lat. 24. 26. W. long. 42. 30. | 
SAONA, or Saone, a ſmall iſland near 


the S. E. part of the ifland of St. Do- | 


mingo. It is about 8 leagues frem E. 
to W. and 2 from N. to S. which be- 
comes ſtill leſs in the narroweſt part. Its 
circumference is nearly 25 leagues. It 
lies eaſt of St. Catherine Iſland; and it 
is not much above a league jrom Little 
Palm Tree Point, to that which a:lvances 
from the north of the Saona. At each 
of its extremities, E. and W. is a moun- 
tain, and there is a third at a point about 
the middle of the ſouthern fide, Theie 
mountains at once ſhelter and water it, 
and temper the air. The Indians called 
this iſland Adamanoy, and had a parti- 
cular cacique, who was fovereign of the 
iſland, independent of thoſe of St. Do- 
mingo. His ſubjects devoted them- 
- ſelves to commerce with the Spaniards, 
to agriculture, to cuitivation of grain 
and fruits. They furniſhed enough for 


the conſumption of the city of St. Do- 


mingo, and for proviſioning ſeveral ex- 
peditions going from that port, Some 
Caſtilians having cauſed the cacique to 
be caten by a dog, this act of cruelty be- 
came the cauſe of a quarrel, and the 
_ Spaniards having exterminated the un 
fortunare inhabitants, formed ſettlements 
on their little iſland. It is ſurrounded 
with banks and breakers, except at the 
weſtern part; but there is a paflage for 
ſinall barks, between its north fide, and 
the main of the ifland of St. Domingo, 
The ifland and its port are a ſhelter for 
the mariners failing in this part, who 
here find water, wood, and wild cattle, 
all which are in abundance. It is im- 
poſſible to have an idea of the vaſt quan- 
tities of birds, and particularly of wood 


pigeons, that zre ſcen here, I he eats | 


It is allo guarded by two 
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ern point of the iſland lies in lat. 18, 9. 
N. and long. 71. 11. W. of Paris. 
SAPA, St. Michael de, a village in the 
valley of Arica, in the province of 
Charcos, in Peru. It is à {mall place, 
but famous for the quantity of Guinea 
pepper produced in its vicinity. It will 
not thrive in mountainous parts, but is 
culttvated in the vallies. The inhabit- 
ants of this village ſell annually no lefs 
than 80,000 crowns worth of it, S. 
hat. 17, 30. W. long. 78. 10. 
SAPELO, a village of Georgia, in 
Liberty co. oppoſite to the found and 
iſland of that name, and about 6 miles 
touth ot Sunbury. : 
SAPONIES, Indians who inhabit on a 


north branch of Suſquchunnah river. 


Warriors 30. See Munſays. | 
SARAMACHA, a river in the Dutch 

province of Surrinam. „„ 

SARANAC, a river of New-York, 


which paſſes through Plattſburg, and 


empties into Lake Champlain from the 
welt. It has been explored nearly 30 
miles, and there found equal in ſize to 
the mouth. It abounds with ſalmon, 
baſs, pike, p:ckerel, trout, &c. At the 
mouth of the river, ſalnion are found in 
inch plenty, that it is uſual to take 400 
or 5:0 a day, with ſpears, and {mall 
icoop-nets. They are caught from 
May till November. 

SARATOGA, a county of the State of 


New-York, bounded F. and N. by Hud- 


ſon's river, which ſeparates it from 
Renſſelaer and Waſhington counties, 
and louth by Mohawk river. It has 
heen eſtabliſhed fince 1790, and is di- 
vided into 8 townſhips, viz. Greenfield, 
Ballſtown, Charlton, Half Moon, Mil- 
ton, Saratoga, Galway and Stillwater. 
In 1796, 3, 270 of the inhabitants were 
qualified eletors. 

SARATOGA, or Saraghtoga, a town- 
ſhip of New-York, fituaied in Saratoga 
co. on the W. fide of Hudſon's river 
56 miles N. of Albany. It conta ins few 
houſes in a compact ftate. In 1790, 
when it belonged to Albany co. it con- 
tained 3,071 inhabitants; and there 
were here in 1796, 542 qualified electors. 
It will ever be diſtinguiſhed in hiſtory, 
for being the place at which Gen. 
Burgoyne was obliged to ſurrender his 
army, in 1797. I his town is alto fa- 
mous tor its medicinal waters, called the 
Saraioga Springs. They are 10 miles 
trom Ballſtown, in a ſhallow vale or 

Ee, | marihy 


mently like a pot over the fire; the 


found to be falſe, they tell you it over- 


16. 10. N. and long. 80. 45. W. ] 
 SASKACHAWAN, or Saſtaſhawen, a or 13 years of ag 


marſn, in ſeveral reſpects reſembling that 


dients that enter thoſe of Ballftown, 


ral idle ſtories related of this ſpring ; one 
is, that it overflows at certain ſtages of | 


co. N. Carolina, ſituated on the N. E. 


kords water for rafts to the town. It 
contains a court-houſe, gaol, and about 
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of Balltown. Theſe waters appear to 
have received as ſtrong, it not ſtronger, 
impregnation of the ſame kind of ingre- 


and may be a ſtream of the ſame foun- 
tain running through the ſame kind of 
calcareous earth. One of theſe ſprings 
is covered over by a natural cretacious, 
or rather calcareous pyramid, about five 
or fix feet high. This hol'ow pyramid, 
or cone, has a hole in the top about fix 
inches over. If we lo:k into this hole 
we ſee the mineral water boiling vche- 


water is nevertheleſs intenſely» cold, and 
is ſaid to be, in every reſpect, imarter 
than that at Ballftown. The calcareous } 
matter extends for ſeveral rods from the 
baſis of this pyramid. There are {eve 


the moon. This is not true. As this is 


flows once a year; but this has as 
little foundation in truth as the other. 
People who live at theſe ſprings think 
they muſt relate ſomething marvellous 
by way of enhancing the value of the 
waters, and reconciling you to the great 
expenſe attending theſe viſits. 
SARDO, a cape on the coaſt of New- 
Spain, and in the North Sea. 
SakkEcro, the chief town of Duplin 


branch of Cape Fear river, which af- 


20 houſes. Itis 130 miles above Wil 
mington, to the north. | 
SARENA, on the coaſt of Chili, in 
S. America, on the South Pacific Occan. 
S. lat. 29. 40. W. long. 71. 15. 
SARINHAYM, a river on the ſouth- 
eaſt coaſt of Brazil, and oppoſite to the 
iſland of Alexo, which is welt of Cape 
St. Augultine. | 
SARMIENTO Iſlands, Pedro de, in the 
South Pacific Ocean, are thought to be 
the ſame as the Duke of York's Jflands, 
northward of the weſt end of the ſtraits 
of Magellan. They lie in about lat. 50. 
ſouth, and are about 80 in number. 
SARONILLA, or Serrauella, ſhoals off 
the iſland of Jamaica, 25 leagues W. of 
Pedro Shoals, and 37 W. of Portland 
Point. The middle of them lie in lat. 
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river of N. America, which runs eaſt- 


ward, and has communication, by ſhort 
portages, with Nelſon's river, which 
empties into Hudſon's Bay. 
SASSAFRAS, a ſmall navigable river 
of Maryland, which riſes in Delaware 
State, and runs weſtward into Cheſa- 
peak Bay. It ſeparates Kent co. from 
that of Cecil, and has the towns of Fre- 
dericktown, Georgetown, and Saffafras 
on its banks. The latter is 5 miles E. 
by N. of Georgetown, and about 3 8. 
of Warwick. | | 
SATILLA, Great and Little, two 
rivers of Georgia, which fall into the 


ocean, in Camden co. between the Ala- 


tamaha and St. Mary's rivers. 
SAUCON, Upper and Lower, town- 
ſhips in Northampton co, Pennſylvania, 
SAUKIES, or Saks, an Indian tribe 
reſiding at Bay Puan, in the N. W. Ter- 
ritory, near the Minomanies ; which ſee. 
SAUNDERS Hand, in the S. Atlantic 


Ocean, one of the ſmall iſlands which 


ne the two chief of the Falkland 
es. | 

SAUNDERS Hand, in South Georgia, 
and in the S. Atlantic Ocean, is ahout 
13 leagues north of Cape Montague. 
8. lat. 57. 59. W. long. 26. 54. 

SAUNDERS and, or Sir Charles 
Saunders* Iſland, called by the natives 
Tapoamanao, in the S. Pacific Ocean, 
is reckoned one of the Society Iſlands. 
When Port Royal Bay, at Otaheite, is 
S, 70. 45. E. diſtant 61 miles, this 
iſland bears 8. 8. W. 8. lat. 17. 28. 
W. long. 151. 4. It is about two 
leagues long. | 

SauRa Lower Towwn, is ſituated on 
the touth ſide of Dan river, in N. Caro- 
lina. It was formerly the chief town 
of the Saura Indians. 

SaugA Upper Town, in the fame 
State, an ancient and well peopled town 
of the Saura Indians; fituated in Stokes 
co. on the ſouth fide of Dan river. 

SAUTEURS, le Morne des, or Lea- 
per's Hill, a precipice near the river Sau- 
teurs, at the north end of the ifland of 
Grenada. After the year 1650 tix 
French gradually exterminated the 
Charaibes; near this place they butch- 
ered 40 of them on the ſpot ; and 40 
others, who had eſcaped the fword 
threw themſelves headlong into the ſea 
from this precipice, and miſerably pe- 


riſhed. A beautiful young girl, of 12. 
e, who was taken 


alive, 
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alive, became the object of diſpute be- 


tween two of the French officers, each 


claiming her as a lawful prize, when a 
third of thoſe white ſavages put an end 
to the conteſt, by ſhooting the girl 
through the head, 

SAVAGE, a ſmall river of Maryland, 
which runs ſouthward through Allegha- 
ny co. and empties into the Patowmac, 
weſt of George's Creek. Its mouth is 
21 miles ſouth-weſt of Fort Cumberland, 
and 48 ſouth-eaſt of the mouth of Cheat 
river. Boats carrying 10 tons can reach 
Alexandria in 4 or 5 days, but will take 
double the time to return. | 

SAVAGE Creek, a ſmall bay on the 
north-weſt coait of Newfoundland, near 


the weſtern entrance of the bay of Mou- 
2 and 20 leagues N. E. of Cape Fer- 
rol. 


Savace Iland, in the 8. Pacific 
Ocean, is about 23 miles in circuit, and 
is inhabited by ſavages. It is overrun 


with buſhes, and has no port. S. lat. 


19. 2. W. long. 169. 30. 22 05 

Sava GSE land, Great, in Hudſon's 
Straits. N. lat. 62. 25. W. long. 70. 
High water, at full and change, at ten 
o'clock. 

SAVAGE I Lower, in the ſame 
ſtraits, has high water at full and change 
at nine o'clock. N. lat. 61. 48, W. 
long. 66. 20. 5 

SAVAGE Point, Upper, on the north 
fide of Hudſon's Straits, ſouth-eaſt of 


Cape Charles, and the north-weſt point 


of an inlet up into the land, ſo as to 


form the iſland of Good Fortune. 


SAVAGE's Poſt, at the Rock Landing 
ten miles below the Falls of Oconee 
river. 

SAVAGE Sound, a paſſage in the north 

art of the Welcome Sea, in Hudſon's 
ay, into Repulſe Bay. It is but little 


known. 


SAVANNAH, a bay at the eaſt end of 


the iſland of Antigua, near the ſouth-eaſt 


part of Green Iſland, on the ſouth fide, 
a little weſtward of Indian Creek. 
SAVANNAH Channel, towards the 
ſouth-eaſt point of the ſouth ſide of the 
iſland of Jamaica; a ſhort way weſt of 
Port Morant Harbour; between them 
15 Fiſherman's river. i 3 
SAVANNAH, a port of entry a {= 
town of "oi. agent "Hema = gt 


tropolis of the State; ſituated in Chat- 


ham co, on the ſouth fide of the river 


Savannah, on a high ſandy bluff, 17 


* 


| 


SAV | 
miles from the ocean. The town is re- 
gularly built, in the form of a parallelo- 
gram, and, including its ſuburbs, con- 
tained, in 1787, about 2300 inhabi. 
tants, of whom about 80 or go are Jews. 
More than two-thirds of this town was 
conſumed by fire in the fall of 1796. 
The 2 for one year, ending the 
zoth of September, 1794, amounted to 
the value of 263, 8 30 dollars. This ci- 
ty was bravely defended by the Britiſh 
general Prevoſt, againſt a ſuperior force, 
headed by Count d'Eſtaing and General 
Lincoln. The allies made a fatal and 
unſucceſsful attack on the 18th of Oc- 
tober, 1779, when they were obliged to 
retreat, after having from 1000 to 1200 
men killed and wounded. It is 129 
miles N. by E. of St. Mary's, 132 8. 
W. by S. from Auguſta, and 925 in 
a like direction from Philadelphia. N. 
lat. 32. 3. W. long. 81. 24. | 

SAVANNAH River divides the State 
of Georgia from that of S. Carolina, 
and — 09 a courſe nearly from north. 
weſt to ſouth-eaſt. It is formed chiefly 
of two branches, the Tugelo and Keo- 
wee, which ſpring from the mountains, 
and unite under the name of Savannah, 
15 miles north-weſt of the northern 
boundary of Wilkes co. It is naviga- 
ble for large veſſels 17 miles up to Sa- 
vannah, and for boats of 100 feet keel 
to Auguſta, After riſing a fall juſt 
above this place, it is paſſable for boats 


to the mouth of Tugelo river. After it 


takes the name of Savannah, at the 
confluence of the Tugelo and Keowee, 
it receives a number of tributary ſtreams, 
from the Georgia ſide, the principal of 
which is Broad river. Tybee Bar, at 
the entrance of Savannah river, has 16 
feet water at half tide. Tybee light- 
houſe lies in lat. 32 N. and long. 8 1. 10. 
W. and from thence to Port Royal is 
6 leagues N. E. E. The flood in this 


river was ſo great in Feb. 1796, that the 


water roſe 35 feet above its. ordinary 
level. In Auguſta, the ſtreets were 
plied by boats which could carry fifteen 
tons. gs | 
SAVANNAH River, Little, falls into 
the gulf of Mexico, north-weſt of St. 
Joſeph's Bay. _ | L 
SAVANNAH la Mar, at the eaſt end 
of the ifland of St. Domingo, is a ſettle- 
ment on the ſouth ſide of the bay of 
Samana, oppoſite the city of Samana on 
the north fide, and lies between — 
| MON ay 
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Bay of Pearls, (which is an excellent 

rt) and the Point of Icaque. It has 
its governor and rector, and is ſituated 
at the end of a plain, which is more 
than 10 leagues from eaſt to weſt, and 
4 wide from north to ſouth. The city 
of Samana and this town were both be- 
gun in 1756, and together do not con- 
tain more than 500 ſouls. The anchor- 
age here is only fit for ſmall veſſels. 
Shallows and breakers render the navi- 
gation very dangerous between this 
and the point of Icaque, 4+ leagues diſ- 
tant. 
SAVANNAH la Mar, on the ſouth ſfxle 
of the iſland of Jamaica, in Cornwallis 
county, has a good anchorage for large 
veſſels. It was almoſt entirely deſtroy- 
ed by a dreadful hurricane and inun- 
dation of the ſea, in 1780, Tt is now 
partly rebuilt, and may contain from 60 
to 70 houſes, It bears from Bluefield's 
Point W. by N. 2 N. about 3 leagues. 
N. lat. 18. 12. W. long. 78. 6. 

SAVERIO, A cape or point on the 
N. coaſt of 8. America, on that part 
called the Spaniſh Main. Between it 
and the iſtand Barbarata is the opening 
to the iſland of Bonaire. 

SAVILLA, St. a ſmall town of Geor- 


gia, 64. miles ſouth of Savannah, and 65 


north of St. Mary's. 

SAVOY, a new townſhip, in Berkſhire 
co. Maſſachuſetts, incorporated in 1797. 

SAWYER's Ferry, a ſmall poſt-town 
of N. Carolina, 14 miles from Nixon- 
ton, 10 from Indiantown, and 482 from 
Philadelphia. 

SawykER's, or Aferadores, Iſland, on 


the welt coaſt of Mexico; is of a ſmall | 


fize, and has on its ſouth-eaſt fide a 
{mall creek of its name, which boats 
can only enter at high water. It is 12 
miles from the Bar of Realejo. 
SAXAPAHAW, the upper part of the 
north. weſt branch of Cape Fear river, 
in N. Carolina. It is formed by Ara- 
manche and Deep rivers, and it is laid 
may be made navigable for boats about 
30 miles, FF 
SAXEGOTHA, a village or ſettlement 
in 8. Carolina, on the ſouthern bank of 
Congaree river; about 48 miles north- 
weſterly of Auguſta, in Georgia. 
SAXTON's River, in Vermont, emp- 
2 into the Connecticut at Weſtmin- 
er. 
SAYBROOK, a poſt- town of Connec- 
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Connecticut river, acroſs which is a 
ferry, on the road leading to New-Lon- 
don. It is 36 miles eaſt of New- Ha- 
ven, 18 weſt of New- London, and 219 
north-eaſt of Philadelphia. This is the 
molt ancient town in the State, having 
been ſettled by Mr. Fenwick in 1634, 
who gave it its preſent name in honour 
of Lord Say and Seal and Lord Brook. 
SCARBOROUGH, a townſhip of the 
' Diftri&t of Maine, ſituated in Cumber- 
land co. on the ſea coaſt, between Pep- 
perelborough and Cape Elizabeth. It 
was incorporated in . r658;. contains 
2235 inhabitants; and lies 113 miles 
northerly of Boſton. | 
SCARBOROUGH Cove, in the harbour 
of Chebucto, on the ſouthern coaſt of 
Nova-Scotia, is on the middle of ' the 
welt ſide of Cornwallis Iſland. It is 5 
or 6 furlongs broad, and nearly the 
ſame in depth. 
SCARBOROUGH, a towr and fort in 


| the iſland of Tobago, in the W. Indies, 


SCARSDALE, a townſhip in Weſt- 
Cheſter co. New-York, bounded weſ- 
terly by Bronx river, and ſoutherly by 
the town of Eaſt-Cheſter. It contains 
281 inhabitants, of whom 33 are elec- 
tors. See Neww Rochelle. 

SCATARI, a ſmall uniuhabited iſland 
on the eaſtern coaſt of Cape Breton 

Iſland. It is about 6 miles long and 2 
broad. It ſerves as a ſhelter to a hay 
from the eaſt and ſouth, which lies 
ſouthward of Miray Bay, called Mena- 
dou, or Panadou Bay. N. lat. 46. 3. 
W. long. 59. 35. It was formerly call- 
ed Little Cape Breton. _ | 

SCAUYACE, a river of New-York, 
| which iſſues from the north-eaſt corner 
of Seneca Lake, and ſeparating the 
townſhip of Romulus from that of Ju- 
nius on the north, empties into Cayuga 
lake. 

SCHACTECOKE, or Scaghtikoke, a 
' townſhip of New-York, in Renſſelaer 
co. lies north of the townſhip of Renſſe- 
laerwick, on Hudſon's river, In 1796, 
275 of the inhabitants were electors. 

SCHACADERO, a {mall viliage on the 
Iſthmus of Darien ; on the E. ſide of the 
mouth of the river Santa Maria, on a 
riſing ground, open to the gulf of St. 
Michael. It has a fine rivulet of freſh 
water, and ferves as a place of refreſh- 
ment to the miners. The freſh breezes 
from the ſea render it very healthy. N. 


deut, Middleſgx co. ou the well fide of 


lat. 7. 59, W, long. 82, 5 f 
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SCHLOSSER Fort, or Sluſber, in the 
State of New-York, is ſituated on the 
eaſtern ſide of Niagara river, ncar the 
celebrated falls, on the noith bank of a 
bend of the river, and oppoſite to the 


N. W. end of Navy Ifland. | 
SCHODACK, or Shudack, a townſhip 


in Renſſelaer co. New-York, taken from 
Renſſelaerwick townſhip, and incorpo- 
rated in 1795. It is 14 miles E. of Al- 


bany; and, in 1796, there were 377 of 


its inhabitants electors. 
SCHOEN-BRUNN, or the Beautiful 
Spring, one of the eaſternmoſt ſettle- 
ments of the Moravians on Muſkingum 
river. See Gnadenhutten. This ſettle- 


ment of Chriſtian Indians was eftabliſh- 


* 


cruelly bute 
tlers, while praiſing God and forgiving 


ed in 1772, on a tract of land granted 
by the Delaware tribe. In 1775, the 
chapel, which could contain 500 people, 
was found too ſmall for the hearers, who 
came in great numbers. It was ſituat- 


ed about 30 miles from Gekelmuck- 
| | ogg 70 from Lake Eric, and 75 | 


from Friedenſtadt. It had a good 
ſpring, a ſmall lake, good planting 
grounds, much game, and every other 
convenience for the ſupport of an In- 
dian colony. It appears th:t a large 
fortified Indian town formerly ſtood 
here; ſome ramparts and the ruins of 
three Indian forts being ftil] viſible, 
The Delawares granted to the Chriſtian 
Indians'all the tract from the entrance 
of Gekelmuckpechuenk Creek into the 
Muſkingum to Tuſcarawi. This thriv- 
ing ſettlement was deftroyed in 1782, 
when the Huron Indians carried the in- 
habitants to Sanduſky ; and when theſe 
peaceable Indians were permitted to re- 
turn to reap their harveſt, they were 
bored by the American ſet- 


their enemies. Congreſs granted 4.000 
acres of land here to the ſocietv of the 


United Brethren, for the purpoſe of pro- 


pagating the gotpel, on September 2, 
1788. | 
SCHOHARIE, a county of New-York, 


taken from thoſe of Albany and Otſego, 


and incorporated in 1795. The land 
is yariegated with hills; is in general 
fertile and well watered by Schoharie, 
Cobus Kill, and ſeveral other ſtreams. 
The county is bounded north by Mant- 


gomery, ſouth by Ulſter, E. by Alba- 


ny, and W. by Otſego. By a law paſſ- 
ed 17th March, 1797, this county was 
divided into the fix following towns, 


ö 
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viz. Schoharie, Middleberg, Blenheim, 
Briſtol, Cobleſkill, and Sharon. 
SCHOHARIE, the principal town in 
the above co. is on Schoharie creek or 
river, and is one of the wealthieſt inland 
farming towns in the State. The inha- 
bitants are Dutch, and before its divi- 


Albany. 

SCHOHARIE River runs a northerly 
courſe of about 80 miles from the Kaats' 
Kill Mountains, and empties into Mo- 
hawk river at Fort Hunter. The weſt- 


Kill. On the E. fide of Cobus is the 
ſettlement of its name. The towns and 
ſettlements on Schoharie were, in 1796, 


as you proceed from 8. to N. Batavia, 


Fountain's Town, Schoharie, Smith's 
Town, and Fox Town. | 

SCHOODUCK. See Frenchman's Bay, 
and Scoodich. 

SCHUYLER, Fort, New, in the town- 
ſhip of Rome, ſtands on the W. ſide of 
a bend of Mohawk river, about 7 miles 
weſtward of Whiteſtown. | 

SCHUYLER, Fort, Old, is on the 
ſouth fide of Mohawk river, 4 miles 
E. N. E. of the compact part of 
Whiteſtown, and 20 above the German 


houſes, ſituated partly in each of the 
fort. In 1790, there were but three 


ſmall huts here. 38 5 
SCHUYLER, a townſhip of New-York, 


| Herkemer co. between Mohawk rivcr 


and Canada Creek, 20 miles above the 
town of German Flats. In 1796, ac- 
cording to the State cenſus, it contained 
1219 inhabitants, of whom 222 were 
electors. It was incorporated in 1792. 
This town was divided by act of the 
legiſlature in 1797. | 
SCHUYLER's Lake, in New-York 
State, is 10 miles W. of Lake Otſego. 
It is 9 miles long, and 4 or 5 broad. 


nia, which rijes N. W. of the Kitta- 
tinny Mountains, through which it paſſ- 
es into a ſine champaign country, and 
runs, from its ſource, npwards of 120 
miles in a ſouth- eaſt direction, and paſſ- 
ing through the limits of the city of 
Philadelphia, fails into the Delaware, 
oppofite Mud Iftand, 6 or 7 miles below 
the city. It will be navigable from 


| aboye Reading, 85 or 90 miles to tts 
3 mouth, 


ſion in 1797, were 2073 in number. It 
is between 30 and 40 miles weſtward of 


ern hranch of this river is called Cobus 


Flats. Here were, in 1796, 35 compact 


townſhips of Whiteſtown and Frank- 


SCHUYLKILL, a river of Pennſylva- 
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mouth, when the canal begun af Norri- | 


ton is completed. This will paſs by the 
falls, and alſo form a communication 
with the Delaware ahove the city. 
There are 4 floating bridges thrown 
acro!s it, made of logs faſtened together, 
and lying upon the water, in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia. Little Schuylkill river 
falls into this river from the north, at 
Reading, On. the head waters of 
Schuylkill are quan ities of coal. 

ScioTaA River, which falls into the 
Ohio in the territory of the United 
States, N. W. of the Ohio, is larger 
than either the Muſkingum or Hock. 
hocking, and opens a more extenſive 
navigation. It is paſſable for large 
barges for 200 miles, with a portage of 
only 4 miles to the Sanduſky, a boata- 
ble water which falls into Lake Erie. 
Through the Sanduſky and Sciota lies 
the moſt common paſs from Canada to 
the Ohio and Miſſiſippi; one of the 
moſt extenſive and uſeful communica- 
tions that are to be found in any coun- 
try. Prodigious extenſions of territory 
are here connected; and from the ra- 
pidity with which the weſtern parts of 
Canada, Lake Erie, and the Kentucky 
countries are ſettling, we may anticipate 
an immenſe intercourſe between them, 
The flour, corn, flax, and hemp, raiſed 
for exportation in that great country 
between the Lakes Huron and Ontario, 
will find an outlet through Lake Erie 
and theſe rivers, or down the Miſſiſippi. 
The Ohio merchant can give a higher 
price than thoſe of Quebec for theſe 
commodities z as they may be tranſ- 
ported from the former to Florida and 
the Weſt India iſlands, with lefs ex- 
penſe, riſk and inſurance, than from the 
latter; while the expenſe from the 
place of growth to the Ohio will not 
be + of what it would be to Quebec, 
and much leſs than even to the Oneida 
Lake. The ſtream of the Sciota is gen- 
tle, no where broken by falls. At ſome 
places, in the ſpring of the year, it 
overflows its banks, providing for large 
natural rice plantations. Salt ſprings, 
coal mines, white and blue clay, and 
irce-ſtone, abound in the country ad- 
joining this river. Its mouth is in N. 
lat. 38. 40. W. long. $3. 39. about 300 
miles below Pittſburg, and is navigable 
to its ſource in canoes. 

Scipio, a poſt-town of New-York, 
Onondago co. on the E. fide of Cayuga 


| 
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Lake, 14 miles ſouth-eaſt of Geneva, 
39 S. W. by W. of Onondago, and46r 
N. W. by N. of Philadelphia, This 
townſhip was incorporated in 1794, and 
comprehends inits juriſdiction the town = 
ſhip of Sempronius, together with that: 
part of the lands reſerved to the Cayuga 
nation of Indians, on the E. ſide of the 
Cayuga Lake; ſouth of a weſt line 
drawn from the ſouth-weſterly corner 
of the townſhip of Aurelius, in the E. 
bounds of the ſaid reſervation to the 
laid Cayuga Lake. The county courts 
of Onondago co, are held at Manlius 
and Scipio alternately. The lands are 
very fertile. The courts are at preſent 


held in the pleaſant village of Aurora, 


on the bank of Cayuga Lake. 
SCITUATE, a townſhip of Maſſachu- 
ſetts, on the hay of that name, in Ply- 
mouth cc. 28 miles ſouth-eaſt of Boſton. 
It was incorporated in 1637, and con- 
tains 28 56 inhabitants. Scituate har- 
bour is N. W. of Marſhfield Point, 
and S. S. E. of the Haddock Rock, 
and about 16 miles northward of Ply- 
mouth, in the direction of the land. A 
mill-pond in this town being ſuddenly 
drawn off by a breach in the dam, in 
the winter ſeaſon, ſome years ago, exhi- 
bited a matter of ſpeculation to many 
of the inhabitants. The ſwine of the 
neighbourhood rooted up houſe ſwal- 
lows in great quantities, from the ſpot 
which the water had left, which they 
ate greedily. Swallows have been found 
in ſeveral other places; at Egg Har- 
bour, in New- Jerſey, in a marſhy place, 
2 large cedar being blown down, a vaſt 
number of {ſwallows were found in the 
mud of the root. : 
SCITUATE, a townſhip of Rhode- 
Iſland, Providence co. between Foſter 
and Johnſton. It contains 2315 inha- 
bitants. It is 27 miles N. W. of New- 
port, and 11 8. W. by W. of Provi- 
dence. On the line which ſeparates the 
town from Kent co. S. is the foundary tor 
cannon and bells, called Hope Furnace. 
SCOODICK, or Schudich, a river. of 
Waſhington co. Diſtrict of Maine. It 
is properly an arm of the inner bay of 
Paſſamaquoddy. De Mons and (ham- 
plaine called it Etchemins. Its main 
ſource is near Penobſcot river, to which 
the Indians have a communication 
the carrying-place acroſs is but 3 miles. 
Scoodick lakes lie in a chain between 
Scoodick and Penobſcot rivers. 
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Scorch Plains, a village in Eſſex co. 


New-Jerſey, on a N. E. branch of Ra- 
riton river, between Weſtfield and Tur— 
ky ; 11 miles W. of Elizabeth Town, 
and as ſar northward of New-Bruni- 
wick. | | 
SCOTLAND Neck, a village of N, Ca- 


rolina, where is a poſt- office, 396 miles 


from Philadelphia. 
SCOTLAND, Nev. See Nova. Scotia. 


SCOTLAND River, in the iſland of 


Barbados, is ſcarcely deſerving notice, 
otherwise than being almoſt the only 
rivulet in the iſland, except St. Joſeph's 
river, another {mal} brook. It riſes in 
St. Andrew's pariſh, and falls into Long 
Bay on the eaitern ſide of the iſland, 24 
miles N. W. of St. Joſeph's river. 

SCOTT, a new county of Kentucky. 

SCOTS Bay, on the touth-welt cœaſt 
of the iſland of Dominica, towards the 
ſouthern extremity of the iſtand. It lies 
in St. Martin's pariſn, having Scots 
Head on the ſouth, and Vaughan's 
Point on the N. 

Scors Cove, on the ſouth-weſt part 
of the iſland of Jamaica, h 

SCOWHEGAN Falls, in Kennebeck 
river, in the Diſtrict of Maine, are near 
the town of Canaan. Boats cannot paſs 
this tall. 

SERIVAN, a good hatbour on the E. 
ſide of the Iſthmus of Darien, but fo full 
of rocks at the entrance, that none can 
pals it with ſafety, but ſuch as are ac- 
quainted there. It is 3 leagues W. of 
Sanballet Point, and 17 E. of Poi to 
Bello. N. lat. 9. 40. W. long. 78. 49. 

SCRIVEN, a new county in the lower 
Diſtrict of Georgia. 

SCROON Lake, in the State of New- 
York, lies W. of Lake George, and 1s 
a dilatation of the eaſtern branch of 
Tludion's river. In ſome maps it is call- 
ed Scaron. A ſmall but rapid ſtream 
enters into it, which, in Montgomery 
co. runs under a hill, the baſe of which 
is 60 or 70 yards diameter, forming a 
moſt curious and beautiful arch in the 
rock, as white as ſnow. The fury of 
the water and the roughneſs of the bot- 
tom, added to the terrific noile within, 
has hitherto prevented any perſon from 
paſſing through the chaſm, _ | 

SCRUB Iſaud, one of the ſmaller Vir- 
gin Iſlands, fituated to tne W. of Vir- 
gin Gorda, and E. of the N. end of Tor- 
tula, on,which it depends. N. lat. 18. 
25. W. long. 62. 57. | 


SEB- 

SEABROOK, a townſhipof N. Hamp- 
ſhire, in Rockingham co. on the road 
from Portſmouth to Newbury Port; 
about 16 miles ſoutherly of the former, 
and 6 northerly of the latter. It was 
formerly part of Hampton; was incor- 
porated in 1768, and contains 715 in- 
hahitants. 

SEA KON NET Point and Rocks, the 8. 
extremity of the eaſtern ſhore which 
turms the entrance of Narrayanſct Bay, 
in the State of Rhode-Ifland ; about 6 
miles eaſt-ſouth- eaſt of Newport. 

SEAL Hand, Machias, on the couſt 
of the Dilirict of Maine. From thence 
to Grand Manan Ifland the courſe is 
E. N. E. two leagues ; and to Matini- 
cus Ifland W. S. W. 26 leagues. N. 
lat. 44. 27. W. long. 66. 52. 

SEAL River, in New North Wales, 
runs E. io Hudfon's Bay, into which 
it empties eaſtward of Mooſe river, 

SEA OTTER Sound, on the N. W. 
coaſt of N. America, lies louth-catterly 
of the Hazy Iſlands. N. lat. 5 5. 18. W. 
long. 133. 47. 30. | 

SEARSBURGH, a townſhip of Ver- 
mont, Bennington co. 12 miles E. of 
Bennington. | — 
SEAVEY'S and. Sce Paſcaiaqua 
river. ON = 

SEBACO, an ifland on the W. coaſt 


of Mexico, 12 miles N. of Point Ma— 
riat, and 45 N. E. of Quicara. 


SEBACOOK, or Sebago, a pond or lake 
of the Diſtrict of Maine, 18 miles N. 
W. of Portland, is equal in extent to 2 
large townſhips, and is connected with 
Long Pond on the N. W. by Sungo, or 
Songo river. The whole extent of theſe 


waters is nearly 30 miles north-welt 


and ſouth-eaſt. | 

SEBARIMA, one of the principal 
mouths of Cronoko river that is 1©y1- 
gable for ſhips. 

SEBASCODEAGAN I/iand. Sce 1/crſ/- 
ell. Ds | | 
SEBASTACOOK, a river of the Diftri*: 
of Maine, that riſes in lakes nearly N. 
from its mouth; and in its winding; 


receives brooks and ſmall {ireams tor 


the ſpace of 190 miles, and joins the 
Kennebeck at Taconnet Fall, wir: 
Fort Halifax was erected in 1754. Ihe 
fall is eighteen miles from Fort Wel- 
tern, which was built in 17 57. Its nu- 
me1 ous ſtreams abound with ſinall fich, 
as ale wives, &c. 
SEBASTIAN, Cape, St. the cater 
: point 
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point of the Gulf of Darien, on the 
coaſt of the Spaniſh Main, is 10 leagues 
from the weſtern point or Cape Tibn- 
ron. Here was formerly a city, which 
was ahandoned on account of its un— 
wholeſome fituation, 

SEBASTIAN, Cape St. on the conſt of 
California. N. lat. 43. W. long. 126, 

SEBASTIAN, St, See Rio Janeiro. 

SEBASTIAN, Ff. a town of Terra Fir- 
m1, on the eaſtern ſide of the Gulf of 
Darien. | 

 SEBASTIAN Hand, St. on the coaſt 
of Brazil, is S. W. by W. from the hay 
of Angra dos Reys; to the enſtward of 
which : are ſeveral other iſlands of r 
note. The city of Schaſtian is large 2 
handſome, and the capital of the e 
vince of Rio Janeiro, being ſeated = the 
mouth of the river of that name. S. lat. 
22. 54. W. long. 43. 11. | 

SEBASTIAN River, St. or Spaniſh Ad. 
miral's Creek, on the E. coaſt of Entt- 
Florida, has a communication with In- 
dianriver. Oppoſite this river the admi- 
ral of the Plate Fleet periſhed in 1715. 
The reſt of the flect, r4 in number, were 
loſt between this and the Beach yard. 
SEBASTIAN de la Plata, a {mall 
place in the juriſdiction of Popayan, in 
the province of Quito, ſix miles north- 
caſt of Popayan. It ſtands on a large 
p-2in on the bank of the river Galli, 
and is ſubject to earthquakes, There 
are ſilver mines in its vicinity, N. lat. 
3. 44. W. long. 74. 1. 

Sr hov, or Sibon, imall iflan 480 on the 
coaſt of Cape Breton iſland, off the 
louth point of Port Dauphin. 

SECAS ISLANDS, or ry IAzmids, c on 
the W. coaſt of New- Mexico, are 
within Bahia Honda, or Deep Bay, and 
12 miles from Point Chiriqui, the limit 
of the bay. 

SECHURA, a town of Peru, ten 
leagues ſouth of Piura, ſituated on the 
bank of a river of its own name, a 
league from the ocean. It contains 
about 400 families, all Indians; chiefly 
employed in hilung or driving. oF moles. 
hey are remarkably ingenious, an- 
Sencrally ſucceed in whatever they ap- 
ply themſelves to. The Deſert of Se- 
chura is a frightſul waſte of ſand, ex 
tending 30 leagues to the town of . 
. 3 which lee. S. lat. 5. 32, 33. 

V. long. 79. 42. 

SECKLONG, a town of New- Weit 

on the Motquito ſhore, on the N. Wel 
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tern ſide of Golden river; about 109 
miles from Cape Gracias a Dios, at the 
mouth of the river. 

SED, Cape, a promontory on the N. 
ſide of the iſland of Cuba, and 18 leagues 
from the Havannah. 

SEDGWICK, a townſhip of the DiC- 
trict of Maine, Hancock co. on Naſ- 
keag Point, which hounds Penobſcot on 
the N. E. It extends up to the town 
of Penobſcot, and is 315 miles N. E. 
of Botton. 

SEFKHONK River is the name of 
that part of Pawtucket river below 
Pawtncket Bridge and Falls; from 
which to its mouth at Fex Point, in the 


town of Providence, is a little more than 


four miles. Over it are two bridges, 
connecting Providence in Rhode: Iſland 
with the State of Maſſachuſetts, viz. 
Lidia b: idge, and three-fourths of a 
mile above that Central bridge, See 
Par rtrcket. 

SEEWEE Bay, or Bull's Harbour, on 
the coalt of S. Carolina, lies nearly at an 
equal diſtance ſouth-weſt of Cape Ro- 
man, and north-eaſt of Charleſton En- 


| trance, having ſeveral iſles which torm 


the bay. 

SizGoOvia, Nexw, a ſmall city in the 
jurifchicti. not Guatimala, in New. Spain, 
39 miles north of New-Granada, It 
nas teveral gold mines in its neighbour- 
hood, though the city is fmall and 
thinly inhabited. N. lat. 12. 42. W. 
long. 87. 31. 

SEGUATANFIO. See Chequetane: 


SEGUINE Hand, or Seguin, on the 


coaſt of the D- (tric of Mine, is one of 
the louthernmo4\ ands in Caſco Bay; 
between Cape Sma'l Point and George 
Town, "There is a lignt-houſe on this 
illand which contains a repeating light, 

ſo conſtructed as to diſappear once every 
minute and «© halt, which diſtinguiſhes 
it from Portland licht. N. lat. 43. 56. 


W. long. 69. 20. 


SEGURA de la Frontera, a large 
town in the province of Tlatcala, aid 


| kingdom of Mexico, ſeventy miles. 


welt of Xalappa, and in the road from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico. The ſurround- 
ing country has a temperate air, and 
is remarkably fruitful, producing large 
quantities of corn and fruits, eee 


larly grapes. N. lat. 19. 28. W. long. 


100. 10. 


SEMINOLES, ad:viton of the Creek 
nation of Indians. They inhabit the 
1 1 2 5 flat, 
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flat, level country on the rivers Apala- 
chicola and Flint. See Calos. 

SEMPRONIVs, a townſhip of New- 
York, nearly in the centre of the coun- 
ty of Onondago, is 20 miles ſouth-eaſt 
from the ferry on Cayuga Lake. It is 
within the juriſdiction of the townſhip 


of Scipio. 


SENECA, a town of New. Vork, O- 
nondago co. lately laid off into ſtreets 
and ſquares, on the north ſide of Seneca 
Falls. The enterpriſing proprietors 
are erecting flour and ſaw mills, of the 
beſt kind, on this never failing ſtream; 
and from its central ſituation, both by 
land and water, between the eaſtern and 
weſtern countries, being at the carrying 
place, it promiſes a rapid increaſe. The 
proprietors have expended large ſums 
of money, not only in erecting mills, but 
in building a convenient bridge acroſs 
Seneca river, and are now co-operating 
with the enterpriſing Gen. Williamſon 
in making a good waggon-road to Ge- 
neva. 

SENECA Cree, in Maryland, has two 
branches ; one of which 1s called Little 
Seneca. It empties into Patowmac riv- 
er, about 19 miles N. W. of the month 
of Rock Creek, which ſeparates George 
Town from Waſhington city. 

SENECA, Lake. See Canada Sago 
Lake. 

SENECA Rzver, in the State of New- 
York, riſes in the Seneca country; runs 
eaſtwardly, and in its paſſage receives 
the waters of Seneca and Cayuga lakes, 
(which lie north and ſouth 10 or 12 
miles apart; each is between 30 and 40 
miles in length, and a mile in breadth) 
and empties into the Onondago river, 14 
miles below the falls, at a place called 
the Three Rivers. The river is-boata- 
ble from the lakes downwards. Within 
half a mile of the river is the famous 


Salt Lake. See Onondago County, and 


Military Joavnſbips. 
SENECAS, a tribe of Indians, one of 
the Szx Nations. They inhabit on Ge- 
neſſee river, at the Geneſſee Caſtle. The 
tribe conſiſts of about 1780 ſouls. They 
have two towns of 60 or 70 ſouls each, 
on French Creek in Penn ſylvania, and 
another town on Buffaloe Creek, and 
two ſmall towns on Alleghany river. 
SENTER Harbour, in the north-weſt 
part of Lake W innipiſeogee. 
SEPARATION Bay, in the Straits of 
Magellan, is 3 leagues within Cape Pil- 
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lar, at the weſt end of the ſtraits, and 
lies W. of Tueſday Bay. 

SERENA, La. See Coquimbo., 

SEREGIPPE, a captainſhip of Brazil, 
ſo named from a river of the ſame name, 
running through the middle of it, and 
falling into the Atlantic Ocean in lat. 
11. 12. ſouth. It is bounded north by 
the river St. Francis, and ſouth by that 
of Todos los Santos. It produces ſugar 
and tobacco in conſiderable quantities. 

SEREGIPPE, the capital of the above 
captainſhip, with a harbour on the S. 
Atlantic Ocean, 40 leagues N. E. of 
St. Salvadore, It is ſituated on a riſing 
ground on the north fide of Vazabaris 
river, 33 miles from the ſea, It is very 
inconſiderable; but has ſome ſilver mines 
in its neighbourhood. S. lat. 11. 20. 
W. long. 31. 2. h 

SERRANA, an iſle between Jamaica 
and the coaſt of Nicaragua, which took 
its name from one Serrana, who parted 
with the fleet from Spain, in the time of 
Charles V. and was ſhipwrecked on the 
rocks of this ifland ; but having gained 
the ſhore by ſwimming, he found there 
neither herhs, trees, nor water, and went 
over all the iſland, which is about 6 milcs 
in circuit, without finding any thing to 
quench thirſt or ſatisfy hunger. Preſſed 
at laſt with extreme hunger, he caught 
ſome crabs on the ſhore, which were his 
food for ſome days; and then ſeeing large 
turtles which came aſhore, he caught 
ſome of them. Having lived for three 
years in this manner, on crabs and tur- 
tles, and drank nothing but rain-water 
which he gathered in turtle-ſhells, he 
diſcovered another companion in mit- 
fortune, who had alſo been ſhipwreck- 
ed. This companion was ſome com- 
fort to him, and they lived four years 
together; at the end of which time, a 
veſlel coming near the iſland, carried | 
them both to Spain. The laſt of theſe 
died on the way thither ; but Serrana 
was carried to Germany, and preſented 
to Charles V. as a kind of prodigy, for 
all his body was overgrown with hair 
like a bear, and his beard came down to. 
his waiſt, The emperor beſtowed on 
him 4800 ducats to be paid in Peru; 
but he died on his way to Panama, as 
he was going to receive them. 

SESEME 2utan, a river of the N. W. 
Territory, which empties through the 
weſtern bank of Illinois river, about 150 


miles from the Mitfſifippt, Its mouth is 
5 ; 40 yards 
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40 yards wide; and the land bordering 
on it is very good. It is hoatable 60 miles. 
SEVEN Brothers, ſmall iſlands on the 
north coaſt of the iſland of St. Domin- 
go. They lie oppoſite the mouth of 


Monte Chriſt river, or Grand Vaqui. 
They have occaſioned ſeveral wrecks, 


and prove a ſhelter to privateers. 
SEVEN Hands Bay, on the north fide 
of the river St. Lawrence; 25 leagues 

from the W. end of the ifland of Anti- 
coſti, and in lat. 50. 20. N. It was 
one of the French poſts for trading with 
the Indians, and has a very ſecure har- 
bour for ſhips in any wind. 

SEVERN, a ſmall river of Maryland, 
of ſhort courſe, which runs ſouth-eaſt 
to Cheſapeak Bay. It paſſes by Anna- 
polis city on the N. and empties into 
the bay about two miles below the city. 

SEVERN, a river of New South 
Wales, which purſues a north- eaſterly 


courſe, and enters Hudſon's Bay at Se- 
vern Houſe, which is 160 miles eaſt of 


York Fort. 


milton Diſtrict, In 1795 it contained, 
according to the State cenſus, 3578 in- 
habitants, including 129 ſlaves. 
SEVILLA Nueva, a town which was 
founded by the famous Eſquivel, on the 
north ſide of the iſland of Jamaica; a 
little to the weſtward of Mammee Bay, 
and the ſpot which had been honoured 


by the reſidence of Columbus, after his 
ſhipwreck in 1503. It is now called 


Sevitle Plantation; and the ruins of the 
ancient town are ſtill viſible in ſome of 


the cane fields. 


SEWEE Bay, or Bull's Harbour, on 
the coaſt of S. Carolina, is ſouth-weſt 
of Cape Carteret. The long and nar- 
row rand called Racoon Keys is he- 
tween Cape Carteret Iſland and the en- 


trance to this harbour, which is at the 


N. E. end of Bull's Ifland. See Seeavee. 

SZYBO, or Seywvo, a ſettlement in the 
ſouth-eaſt part of the iſland of St. Do- 
mingo, on the upper road from Higuey 
to St. Domingo city; 18 leagues welt 
by north of the former, and 24 N. E. of 
the latter. Tt is alſo 12 leagues north 
of the little iſland of St. Catherine, on 
the ſouth coaſt of the main iſland. It 
is not that founded in 1502, by John of 
Eſquivel, but a ſettlement formed in 
the ſame canton about 60 years ago by 


ſeveral graziers, and has a place of wor- 


ſhip. Towards the year 2780 it had 
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augmented, but is now falling to decay. 
The pariſh contains more than 4000 
perſons; the greateſt part of whom 
are graziers or herdſmen, free negroes, 
or people of colour. 

SHAFTSBURY, a conſiderable and 
flouriſhing townſhip of Vermont. It 


has Arlingten on the north, and Ben- 


nington on the ſouth, and contains 1999 
inhabitants. 

SHaG Hand, near the entrance into 
| Chriſtmas Sound, on the ſouth coaſt of 
the iſland of Terra del Fuegs. The 
entrance to Port Clerke in this ſound 


is juſt to the north of ſome low rocks 


which lie off a point of Shag Iſland. 
SHALLOW Ford, is that part of 'Ten- 
neſſee river which is 1200 yards broad 
12 miles above the Whirl. It lies be- 
tween Chatanuga and Chickaugo rivers, 
which fall in from the ſouth-eaſt. | 
SHALLOW Water, Point, on the N. 
W. coaſt of N. America, lies in lat. 63. 
N. Between this point and Shoal Neſs, 


| which is 3 degrees of lat. to the ſouth- 
SEVIER, a county of Tenneſſee, Ha- 


ward, Capt. Cook did not explore the 

coaſt, on account of the ſhallow water 

he met with. | 
SHAMBE, a ſmall river of Weſt Flo- 


| rida, which empties into Penſacola Bay. 


It admits ſhallops ſome miles up, and 
boats upwards of 50 miles. 


tlement, a little below the town of Sun- 
bury, in Pennſylvania. | 

 SHAMOKIN Creek runs weſtward into 
Suſquehannah river, a mile ſouth of 
Sunbury, in Pennſylvania. 

SHANNOCK Country, See Rhode- 
IMland State. | 

SHAPLEIGH, a townſhip of the Diſ- 
trièt of Maine, on the W. line of York 
co. at the head of Mouſom river, It 
was incorporated in 1785, contains 
1329 inhabitants, and lies 108 miles N. 
of Boſton. 

SHARON, a townſhip of Vermont, 
Windſor co. eaſtward of Royalton, and 
weſtward of Norwich on White river 
It contains 569 inhabitants. | 

SHARON, a townſhip of Maſſachu- 
ſetts, Norfolk co. 10 miles ſouth-weſ- 
terly of Boſton. It was taken from 
Stoughton, and incorporated in 1765, 
It contains 1994 inhabitants. 

SHARON, a townſhip of Connecticut, 
in Litchfield co. bounded eaſt by Corn- 
wall, from which it is ſeparated by 


| Houſatonic river, and welt by the eaſt 
22 line 


SHAMOKITN, a former Moravian ſet- 


n 


e 
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line of New-York State. It is about 
12 miles N. W. of Litchfield. 
SHARON, a village in Georgia, about 


miles from Savannah. In this place, 
Juſt at the cloſe of the war, Gen, Wayne 


was attacked in a furious mariner by a 


body of Cherokee Indians, headed by a 


Britiſh officer. They fought hand to 
hand maniully, and took 2 pieces of ar- 
tillery. But Gen. Wavne, at the ha- 
zard of his own life, gained the victory 
SHARON, a new town in Schoharie 
co. New- York, incorporated in 1797. 
SHARKSTO WN, in Queen Anne's co. 
Maryland. See Kent County. | 
SHARPSBURG, a poſt town of Mary- 
land, Waſhington co. about two miles 
from Patowmac river, and nearly op 
poſite to Shepherditown, in Virginia, at 
the mouth of Shenandoah river. It 
contains a church, and about 2 50 houſes. 
It is 9 miles N. N. W. of William's 
port, 69 W. by N. of Baltimore, and 
181 W. S. W. of Philadelphia. | 
SHAWAYNEE, and Shawanos; the 
former the Indian, and the latter the 
French name of Cumberland river, in 
the State of Tenneſſee. It is alſo called 


 Shaxwwanoe. 


SHAWANESE, or Shawances, an In- 
dian nation, great numbers of whom 
have joined the Creek confedeiacy. 


They have 4 towns on the Tallapooie 


river, containing 300 warriors; and 
more are expected to remove thither. 
By the treaty of peace, Aug. 3, 1795, 
the United States agreed to pay 'to 
this tribe a ſum in hand, and 1000 dol- 
lars a year for ever, in goods. They in- 
habit alſo on Scioto river, and a branch 
of the Muſkingum, and have their 
hunting-grounds between Ohio river 


and Lake Erie. They are generally of 


a imall fize, rather handſome in their 
features, and are very cheerful and 


_ crafty people. Counſelling among their 


old people, and dancing among their 
young men and women, take up a great 
part of their time. 8 
SHAWANGUNK, a townſhip in Ulſter 
co. NewYork ; bounded eaſterly byNew- 
burgh and Marlborough, and toutherly 


by Montgomery and the Platte Kill. It 


contains 2128 inhabitants; of whom 323 


are electors, and 4350 flaves. It is 20 miles 


rom Goſhen, and 12 from New. Paltz. 
SHAWSHEEN, a conſiderable ſtream 
of Maſſachuſetts, which riſes in Bedford, 


11 Middleſex co. and, paſſing through | 


' 1,899 inhabitants. 


1 
Billerica, Tewkſbury and Andover, dif. 


charges itſelf into Merrimack river, 
SHEBA Jlayud, See Sava. 
SHECATICA, a bay of very irregular 
ſhape and breadth, on the coaſt of La- 
brador, N. America; having an ifl:nd 
of its name at its mouth. It is fituated 
between lat. 51. 14. and 51. 28. N. and 
between long. 58. 16. and 58. 22. W. 
SHECHARY, a lake of New North 
Wales, formed like a bow. It reccives 
Churchill river from the ſouth-weſt and 
at its N. E. end has communication 
viith Berbazon Lake, which lies due N. 
and ſouth. At the fouth end of the 
latter, the waters of both lakes run E. 
under the name of Seal river, which 
empties into Hudſon's Bay at Churchill 
Fort, between Button's Bay on the N, 
and Cape Churchill on the ſouth-caſt, 
Both lak es are long and narrow. 
SHEDIAC, a harbour on the eaſtern 
coalt of New-Brunſwick, and on the 
W. ſide of the Gulf of St. Lawrence; 
53 miles ſouth-eaſt of Miramichi Bay. 
SHEeEPSCOT, or SHeepſcut, a ſmall riv- 
er of the Diſtrièt of Maine, which emp- 
ties into the ocean to the E. of Ken— 
nebeck, and is navigable 20 or 30 miles. 
On the W. {ide of this river is the ex- 
cellent port called Wiſcaſtet, in the 
townſhip of Pownalborough. Newcaſtle 
townſhip is at the head of navigation on 
this river, and extends from Sheep'cot 
to Damariſcotta river. The compact 
part, which is a poſt-town, is to miles 
N. E. of Wiſcaſſit. Sheepicot har- 
bour has high water, at full and change, 
45 minutes after 10 o'clock ; depth, 9 
fathoms, | 
SHEEP's Cove, on the eaſt coalt of 
Newfoundland, lies between Bay Ro- 
bert and Port Grave. 
SHEFFIELD, a townſhip in the north» 
ern part of Caledonia co. Vermont. | 
SHEFFIELD, a poſt-town of Nlaſſa- 
chuſttts, Berkſhire co. 30 miles ſouth- 
eaſt of Hudſon in the State of New- 


| York, 145 welt ſouth-weſt of Bolton, 


and 257 north-cait of Philadelphia. It 
was incorporated in 1733, and conti1ns 
Honfate nic rivers 
which is nine rods in breadth, paſſes 
through it from north to ſonth, which 
with its branches ſupyly water for ſe- 
veral mills and iron works. South Moun— 
tain extends the whole length of the 
town, along the eaſt fide of the river. 
SHELBURNE, a townſhip of Vermont, 
| Chittenden 


SHE 


Chittenden co. on the eaſt fide of Lake 
Champlain. It has Burlington on the 
north, and Charlotte on the ſouth, and 
contains 389 inhabitants. | 

SHELBURNE, an interior townſhip in 
Gratton co. New- Hampfhire, It was 
incorporated in 1769, and contains 35 
inhahitants. 

SHELBURNE, a townſhip in Hamp- 
ſhire county, Matſachuletrs, adjoining 
Greenfield. 

SHELBURNE, a town of Nova Scotia, 
at the head of a bay which runs up 
from Port Roſcway, at the fouth-welt 
part of the province. In 1783, it con- 
tained 600 families, but is now lets 
populous, It is 18 miles north-eaſt of 
Barrington, and 88 ſcuth-wett by ſouth 
of Halifax. 

SHELBY, a new county of Kentucky. 

SHELTER Jf{and, at the ealt end of 
Long Ifland, in Suffolk co New- York, 
ics 3 leagues weſt of Gardner's Ifland. 
It is about 5 miles from catt to welt, 
and 7 from north to ſouth. It is a fruit— 
tul {pot, containing about So acres 
was incorporated in 1788, and contains 
201 inhabitants, of whom 34 are el-&- 
ors. Conſiderable numbers of catttc, 
ſheep and poultry are raiſed here. 
When you leave Shelter Ifland on your 
iarboard hand, and run welt by north 
about 5 or 6 miles, you will opena large 
bay where 100 fail of veſſels may lie 
fate and anchor in 3 or 4 tatioms. 

SHENAN DOA, a county of Virginia, 
bounced north by Frederick, and touth 
by Rockingham. It contains 10,510 
inhabitants, including 512 flaves. Chiet 
town, Woodltock. _ 

SHENANDoaH, 2 river of Virginia, 
which rites in Auguza co, and after run- 
ning a _north-ealt conric of avout 200 
miles, it joins the Patowmack in ahout | 
tit. 38. 4. juſt betore the latter burſts | 
through the Blue Ridge. It is naviga- 
ble about 100 miles; and may be ren 
dered ſo nearly its whole courle at a 
1majl expenſe. When this is done, it 
will bear the produce of the richeit part 
of the State. | 

SHENANDOAH Valley, extends from 
Wincheſter, in Virginia, to Carlifle and 
the Sulquehannah, in Peanty:vania, and 
is chictly inhabited by Germans and 
Latch. | 

SUEPHERDSFIELD, a plantation of 
the Diſtrict of Maine, in Cumbcrland 
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SHEPHERDSTOWN, or Sbepherd/burg, 
a poſt- town of Virginia, ſituated in Berk- 
ley co. on the ſor1th fide of Patowmack 
river. Its ſituation is healthy and agree- 


able, and the neighbouring country is 


fertile and well cultivated, It contains 
about 2000 inhabitants, moſtly of Ger- 
man extraction. It lies at the mouth of 
Shenandoah river, oppoſite to Sharpſ- 
burg; to miles eaſt by ſouth of Mar- 
tinſburg, and 178 ſouth-weſt by weſt of 
Philadelphia, 8 | 

* SHERBURNE, in Maſſachuſetts ; ſee 
Nantucket. 
 SHERBURNE, a townſhip of New- 
York, Herkemer co. By the State cen— 
{us of 1796, it contains 483 inhabitants, 
of whom 7y are ele&ors. 

SHETUCKET, a river of Connecticut, 
which is formed by the junction of 
Willemantic and Mount Hope rivers, 
and after running eaſt few miles, pur- 
ſues 3 ſouthern courſe, and uniting with 
Quinabaug river, empties into the 
Thames in the ſouth part of the rown- 
[hip of Norwich, 

SHIMENE Port, on the north ſide of 
the iſland of St. John, in the gulf of St. 
Lawrence. Its entrance, weſt of St. 
Peter's harbour, is very narrow; but 
the baſon within is very {pacious. 

SHINING Mountains, in the north- 
welt part of North- Ainzrica, are little 
Known, It is conjectured that they ter- 
minate in about lat. 47. or 4.5. N. where 
a number of rivers rile, and empty 
themirlyes either into the North Pacific 
Ocean, into Hudfon's Bay ; into the 


the Atlantic Ocean. They are called 
alio the Mountains of Brizht Stones, on 
account of the immenſe number ot large 
ciyltals, ſhooring trom the rocks, and 


be 1ccn at a great diftance. 
Sie Wand, lies between Horn and 
Cat Ifland, on the coaſt 0: Wett- Flori- 
da, awd is about 10 miles fouth of the 
Bay of Biloxi. It is 9 miles long and 2 
broad; produces pine trees and grats, 
and has a tolcrable well of water in it, 
SHIPPANDSTOWN, in Virginia, on 
the touth tide of the Patowinack, 40 or 
50 miles from Alexandria. 
SHIPPENSBURG, a poſt-town of Penn- 
iyivanta, Cumberland co. on brauch of 
Concdogwinnet Creek, winch emptics 
into the Suſquehannah; and com ains 
about 60 houtes, chietly built of fone. 


Fo, containing 330 Bhabit..uts, 
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It is 21 miles north by eaſt of -Cham- | 
| berſburg, a like diſtance ſ-uth-weſb of 


"Carliſle, and 146 weſt of Philadelphia. 
SHIRLEY, a townſh:p of M flachu- 
ſetts, in the north- ven part of Middle- 


| ſex co. 41 miles N. W. of Boſton, It 


was incorporated in 1753, and contains 
677 inhabitants. F | 

SHIRLEY, a townſhip of Pennſylva- 

nia, ſituated in Huntingdon county. 

__ SnoaLs, es of, are 7 in number, 

ſituated on the coaſt of New Hampſhire; 

and to theſe the celebrated Capt. John 


Smith gave his on name, but the in- 


gratitude of man has denied his memory 
that ſmall honour. | 
to the Dry Salvage Rock, the courſ is 


S. LW, 8 leagues ; to Portſmouth N. N. 
W. 3 leagues; to Newbnry-Port Bar 


S. W. 7 leagues; to York ha bour N. 
FE. 5 leagues. N. lat. 42. 59. W. long. 
705 33. 

SHOENECE, a Moravian ſettlement in 


Pennſylvania, near Nazareth; hegun in 


1757. 

SHOREHAM, a townſhip of Vermont, 
Addiſon co. on the eaft fide of Lake 
Champlain, having Orwell on the ſouth 
and Bridport on the N. a little N. E. of 
Ticonderoga. Itcontains7 21inhabitants. 

SHREWSBURY, a polt-town of New. 
Jerſay, Monmouth co. on the ſea board, 


having Middletown on the N. Freehold. 


W. and Dover ſouth-weſt. North river 
divides it from Middletown, and is na- 
vigable a few miles. This town is 15 


miles north-eaſt by eaſt of Monmouth. 


court-houſe, 14 touth- eaſt of Middle- 


town Point, 49 eaſterly of Trenton, 33 


ſouth-eaſt by eaſt of Brunſwick, and 79 
eaſt- north eaſt of Philadelphia. The 
compact part of the town is pleaſant, 
and contains an Epiſcopal and a Preſby- 
terian church, and a meeting- houſe for 
Friends. On the ſide of a branch of Na- 
veſink river, in this town, is a remark- 
able cave, in which are 3 rooms, arched 


with a ſoft porous rock, through which 


the moiſture lowly exudes, and falls in 
The town- 
ſhip contains 4,673 inhabitants, includ- 
ing 212 ſlaves. Much genteel company 
from Philadelphia and New- Vork re- 
ſort here during the ſummer months, 
for health and pleaſure. | 
SHREWSBURY, a townſhip of Ver 

mont, in Rutland co. between Claren- 
don on the weit, and Saltaſh on the eaſt, 


and contains 383 inhabitants, 1 


e. ; *—_— 5 


The Lile of Shoals 


| 
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* SHREWSEURY, a townſhip in Vork 
co. Pennſylvania. _ 

SHREWSBURY, a townſhip in Wor- 
ceſter co. Maſſachuſetts; 6 miles eaſt of 
Worceſter, and 40 welt by louth of Boſ- 
ton. It was incorporated in 1727, and 
contains 953 inhabitants. 

SHUBENACADIE, a river of Noya- 
Scotia, which riſes within à mile of the 
town of Dartmouth, on the E. fide of 
Halifax harbour, and empties into Cobe- 
quid Bay, tap ing in its course the Slewi- 
ack and Gay's rivers, The great lake 
of the ſame name lies on the E. tide of 
the road which leads from Halifax to 
Windſor, and about ſeven miles from it, 
and 21 miles from Halifax 

SHUTESBURY, a townſhip of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, Hampſhire co. on the eaſt ſide 
of Conn: Sticut river, about 16 miles N. 
E. of Northampton, and go W. by N. 
of Boſton. ©. | | 

SIARA, or Seara, a town on the N. 
E. coaſt of Brazil, in the captainſhip of 
its name. 8. lat. 3. 30. W. long. 39. 50. 
Andrew Vidal, of Negreiros, was chief 
magiſtrate of this city in the year 1772, 
in the 124th year of his age, and dil- 
charged his duty as a judge to entire 
ſatisfaction; and died 2 years after, in 
full poſſeſſion of his mental powers. In 
1773, 189 of his deicendants were alive. 

SIBALDES, iſlands on the coaſt of Pa- 
tagonia, in S. America. S. lat. 50. 53. 
W. long. 59. 35. Y, | 

StA [/lands, on the coaſt of Cape 
Breton Iſland, lie off the ſouth point of 
Port Dauphin, and afford good anchor- 
age. 

Sr A PUNTo, or Dry Point, on the 
north coaſt of S. America, on the Span- 
iſh Main, is the north-weſt limit of 
Trieſte Bay, and ſoutherly of the iſland 
of Curacao. 

SICHEM, formerly a ſettlement of the 
Moravians, on the eaſt line of New- 
Vork State; 25 miles E. S. E. of King- 


ſton, on Hudſon's river. 


SIDNEY, a townſhip of New-York | | 


State, on the north line of Pennſylvania, 
oppoſite to the mouth of Chenengo 
river; having Suſquehannah for its 
north and eaſtern boundary. : 

SIDELING Hill, a range of hills which 
lie in the north-weſtern part of Mary- 
land, between Alleghany and Waſhing- 
ton counties, which are divided by the 
creek of the ſame name. 


SIERRE MADRE, See Andes. 
; | | SILVER 


SIN 
- $j.vER Bluff, a conſiderable height 
upon the Carolina ſhore of Savannah 
river; perhaps 39 feet higher than the 
low lands on the oppoſite ſhore, which 
are ſubje& to inundations in the ſpring 
and fall, This ſteep bank riſes perpen- 
dicularly out of the river, diſcovering 
various ſtrata of earth. The ſurface of 
the ground upon this bluff, which ex- 
tends nearly two miles an the river, and 
from half a mile to a mile in breadth, is 
nearly level, and a goad fertile ſoil, as 
appears by the vaſt oaks, hickory, mul- 
berry, black walnut, and other trees and 
ſhrubs left ſtanding in the old fields, 


which are ſpread abroad to a great diſ- 


tance. Here are various veſtiges of the 
ancients ; as Indian conical mounts, ter- 
races, areas, &c, as well as traces of for- 
treſſes of regular formation, as if con- 
ſtructed after the modes of European mi- 
litary architects; which ſome ſuppoſe to 
be the ancient camps of the Spaniards, 
who formerly fixed themſelves here, in 
hopes of finding filver, 

Stuos's, ST. the eaſternmoſt of the 
3 large iſlands fituated at the mouth of 
the Alatamaha river in Georgia, having 
on the N. N. E. Little St. Stman's I, 
land; and between theſe is the eaſtern 
mouth of the river. The ſouthern end 
of the iſland is near the N. mouth of the 
Alatamaha. It formerly had a ſtrong 
battery erected here, for the defence of 
Jekyl Sound, in which 10 or 12 forty 
gun ſhips may ride in ſafety. This iſland 
is about 45 miles in length, and from 
two to four in breadth, has a rich and 
fruitful ſoil, full of oak and hickory 
trees, intermixed with meadows and 
old Indian fields. In the middle of the 
iſland is the town of Frederica. The 
bar or entrance of St. Simon's is S. by 
W. 19 leagues from Tybee Inlet. 

S1MoN's Fort, St. at the ſouth end of 
St. Simon's Iſland, is 9 or 10 miles from 
St. Simon's Bar; and is remarkable for 
its white appearance. 

SIMSBURY, a townſhip of Connecti- 
cut, in Hartford co. 14 miles N. W. of 
TO Copper ore has been found 

ere. 

SINEMAHONING, a N. weſternmoſt 
branch of Suſquehannah river. 

SINEPUXENT, a very long bay on 
the ſouth-eaſt coaſt of Maryland; a 
number of long and narrow iflanits ſe- 
parating it from the Atlantic Ocean. 


Sinepuxent Inlet, is in about lat. 38, 10. 
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30. N. and nearly 12 miles eaſt of the 
town of Snowhill. | ; 
SING-SING, an inconfiderable village 
on the eaſt ſide of Hayerſtraw Bay, in 
Weſt-Cheſter co. 35 miles N. of New- 
York city, £4 
SINICA, a conſiderable Cherokee 
town, on the banks of Keowee river. 
The houſes on the eaſt ſide are on an 
elevated ſituation, and command a de- 
lightful and extenſive proſpe& of the 
whole ſettlement, The inhabitants, 
about 5oo in number, can muſter 100 


warriors. | 
Spring Valley. See Bald 


SINKING 
Eagle Valley. 

SINo, or Siuu, a bay on the N. coaſt 
of Terra Firma, South-America. There 
is alſo a town of the ſame name on the 
8. fide of the Gulf of Moroſquillo, 
about 66 miles N. E. of St. Sebaſtian, 
and 40. 8. W. of Tolu. 

SIOUS, or Sioux, a powerful nation 
of Indians, conſiſting of three different 
tribes, which can furniſh 9, 50 war- 
riors; the Sious, who inhabit the head 
waters of the Miſſiſippi and Miſſouri, 
3,000 warriors; the Sious of the Mea- 
dows, 2,500, and the Sious of the 
Wootls, 4,000. The two laſt inhabit on 
the head and weſtern waters of the Miſ- 
ſiſippi, and the iſlands of Lake Superior. 

SIPSEY'S, a branch of Tombeckbee 


river, in Georgia, which runs a ſouth- 


welt by ſouth courſe. Its mouth is in 
about lat. 31. 55. N. and 40 miles N. by 
W.ofthe upper mouth of Alahamariver. 

Sir Charles Hardy's Iſland, in the S. 
Pacific Ocean, was diſcovered in 1767, 
by Captain Carteret. It is low, level, 
and covered with wood. S. lat. 4. 41. 
W. long. 154. 20. 

SIR Charles Saunders Iſland, in the 
ſame ocean, and diicovered by the ſame 
navigator, is about two leagues in length 
from E. to W. S. lat. 17. 28. W. 
long. 151. 4. 

SIRIUS, a ſmall ifland in the ſame 
ocean, diſcovered by Lieutenant Ball, 
in 1792. It is about 18 miles in cir» 
cuit. S. lat. 10. 52, W. long. 162. 30. 

SISAL, on the north coaſt of Yuca- 
tan, in the Gulf of Mexico, is 4 leagues 
weſt of Linchanchee, and $ eaſt of Ca 
Condecedo. It is the higheſt look out 
on the whole coaſt. 

S1SSIBOU, in Nova-Scotia, lies on 
the eaſt ſide of St. Mary's Bay, 28 miles 


ſouth-eaſt of Annapolis, 
| Si8TER'S 
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SISTER's Ferry, a village in S. Caro- 
lina, 25 miles from Coolawatchie, and 
102 from Charleſton. 

Six Mxs' Bay, on the weſt fide of 
the iſland of Barbadoes, towards the N. 


end. It lies between Sunderland Fort to 


the ſouth, and Six Mens? Fort to the N. 

Six NATIONS, a confederacy of In- 
dian nations fo called by the Britiſh and 
Americans. The French call them 
Iroquois. Formerly they were called 
the Five Nations, five only being joined 
in that alliance; but they now conſiſt 
of fix nations, and call themſelves Aga- 
wufchign, that is, the United People, 
Some call them Mz:xgos; others Ma- 

ais. Theſe fix nations are the Mo- 
8 Oncidas, Onondagas, Senecas, 


Cayngas, and Tuſcaroras, The latter 
joined the confederacy 70 years ago. In 


the late war with G. Britain, they were 
allies of that power, and in 1779 they 
were entirely defeated by the troops of 
Congrels, and their towns all deſtroyed, 
They new live on grounds called the 
State Reſervations, which are interme- 
diate ſpaces ſettled on all ſides by white 
people. In their preſent cramped fitua- 
tion, they cannot keep together a great 
while, They will probably quit the 
United States and retire over the lakes 
Ontario and Erie, All the Mohawks 


and the greater part of the Cayugas, 


have already removed into Canada. 
The number of ſouls in all the fix na- 
tions was, in 1796, 4,058, The Stock- 
bridge and Brotherton Indians, who 
now live among them, added, make the 
whole number, 4, 508, of whom 760 live 
in Canada, the reſt in the United States. 
By a treaty made in 1794, between the 
United States on the one part, and the 
Six Nations and their Indian friends re 
ſiding with them, on the other part, it 
was (ſtipulated that the ſum ot 4, 500 
dollars thould be expended aunua:ly 


and forever, in purchaſing cloathing, 
domeſtic animals, implements of hui- 


bandry, and other utenſils, and in com- 
penſating uſeful artificers who ſhall re- 
ſide among them, and be employed for 


their bencfit.“ This allowance is under 


the direction of a ſuperintendant, and is 
net diſtributed for any private purpoſes. 
It is apportioned among them accerd— 
ing to their numbers, in order to which, 


there is annually taken an exact cenſus of 


all theſe Indians. In 1796, the Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, in their be 


5 
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nevolence and zeal to promote the wel. 
fare of theſe Indians, raiſed a fund to 
ſupport a number of their ſociety, who 
offered to go and reſide among them, 
with a view to promote their civiliza- 
tion, moral improvement, and real wel- 
fare. A committee of their ſociety was 
appointed to accompany thele friends 
to humanity, and they were actually on 
the ſpot, and commenced their work of 
charity in July of this year. "The State 
of New-York have taken theſe Indians 
under their protection, and appointed 
commiſſioners to take care that th: y re- 
ceive no wrong from intereſted indivi- 
duals, 

SKANEATETES, a lake in Onondaga 
county, New-York, 14 miles long from 
{outh-eaſt-to north-weſt, and little more 
than one mile wide where broadeſt, Tt 
waters the military townſhips of Mar- 
cellus and Scmpronius, and ſends its 
waters northerly to Seneca river. 

SKENECTADY, an ancient and reſ- 
pectable town in Albany co. New-York, 
16 miles north-weſt of Albany city, 
pleaſantly ſituated in a vale bordered 
with hills to the ſouthward and eaſt- 
ward, on the margin of Mohawk river, 
The houſes, about 150 or 2co in num- 
ber, are compactly built, chiefly of brick, 
on regular ftreets, in the old Dutch 
tile, on the ſouth tide of the river: few 
ot them are elegant. The public build- 
ings are a Putch and a Prefby terian 
church. The windings of the river, 
through the town and fields which are 
often overſtowed in the ſpring, atford a 
rich and charming proſpect about har- 
veſt time. This town, being at the foot 
of navigation, on a long river which pal- 
les through a very fine country rapid- 
ly ſettling, it would be natural to con- 
clude, would embrace much of its com- 
merce; but originally knowing no other 
than the fur trade, which, ſince the re— 
volution, has almoſt ceated, and hav- 
ing taken no advantage of its happy fi- 
tuation {or other commerce, the place 
has confiderably decayed. The chief 
buſineſs of this town now is to receive 
the merchandize from Albany, :nd put 
it into batteaux to go up the river, and 
forward to Albany the returns trom the 
hack country. Sce Mehawuk River. 
Union College was eſtablimed and mcor- 
porated here in 1794, and is under the 
direction of 24 truſters. It took its 


name from the union of various deno- 


minations 


parts of the State. 
ns weie 40 ſtudents, divided into 4 
claſſes, viz.— 1 languages, 2 


claſs of nittory Ai) 


SK E 


minations of Chriſtians in its eſtabliſh- | 
ment. The Dutch were, however, by 
far the molt liberal benefactors to this 
inttitution. It is well ſituated for the 
conveniency of the northern and weſtern 
In June, 1790, 


hiſtory and 

belles lettres, 3 mathematics, 4 philo- 

fophy, The annual cxpenie of educa— 

tion acre, including board, tuition, &c. 

is leſs than 100 do: Jars O The pr perty 

of the college conſiſts in various articles, 
to the following amount, viz. 

Bonds and mortgages, ) dolls. cts. 
producing an annual r 21,301 6 
intereſt of 7 per cent. 

Subſcript ions, and other 
debts due on the books 
of the treaſurer 

Caſh appropriated for the 5 
purchale of books 

Houſe and lot for By 
preſident CS 

Lot for the ſcite of — 
college 

Houle and lot heretofore 

occupied for he aca- 
demy, adonation from 
the conſiſtory of the 
Dutch church 


4,933 10 


35500 


3,259 


5,290 


Books, &c. in the poſ- 


ſeſſion of the tr ultees, 
and on the way from 
Europe 
Cath appropriated by the 
regents for the pur- 
chaſe of books in the > 400 
hands of the commit- 
tce | 
Legacy by Abraham t 
Yates, jun. Eq. of 250 
Albany - "IE 


2,381 99 


42 6 60 
And 1,604 acres of land. The facul- 


ty of the college confiked, in 37973 | 


of the preis Ne and one tutor; and 


the alary ot the jormer with an Home 


for his tamily is 11 dallurs, and of 
the latter 665 dollars per annum, with 
an adduional alls vance at prefent t 
2-50 dollars, on account of the extracr- 


dinuy price of the neceſlariss of lite. 


Tnere were, in 1797, 37 ſtudents, eight 
in che el of lang unge twenty in the 
4 bet ics lettres. 11x in 
the claſs of mthematics, and three in 
the claſs of phi: olophy. TI) courſe ol. 


1,356 45 | 


* 


| fide of South Bay. 
through which moſt of the communica- 


SKI oy 
ſtudies is, the firſt year Virgil, Ciceros 
orations, Greck Teſtament, Lucian, 
Roman antiquities, arithmetic and Eng. 
Iifh lg" ne ſecond year, geo- 
graphy and the ute of the globes, Ro- 
man hiſtory, hiſtory of America, and 
the American revolution, Xenophon, 
Horacu. critieiſm and eloquence—the 
third vear, the various branches of ma- 
thematics, and vulgar and decimal frac- 
tions, and the extraction of the roots, 
geometry, algebra, trigonometry, navi- 
nation, menluration, Xenophon conti- 
nued, and Homer —and the fourth and 
laſt year, natural philoſophy, the conſti- 
tution of the United States and of the 
different States, metaphyſics, or at leaſt 
that part which treats of the philoſophy 
of the humaa mind, Horace continued, 

and Longinus: and during the counk 
of theſe ſtudies, the attention of the claſ- 


les is particularly required to elocutien 
| and compoſition in the Engliſh language. 


A proviſion is allo made, for ſubſtituting 
the knowledge of the French langunge 
inſtead of the Greek, in certain caſes, if 


the funds ſhould hereafter admit of in- 


ttituting a French profeſſorſhip. The 
library conſiſts of about 1009 volumes, 
and £500 is appropriated to the pur- 
chafec of a philoſophical apparatus. The 


townthip of Skencctady contains 3,472 


inhabitants; cf whom 683 are electors, 
and 381 flayes. It is bounded eaſterly 
by Half Moon and Water-Vliet, and 
ſoutherly by the north bounds of the 
manor of Renſi-laerwick. | 
SKENESBOROUGH, now called I hite- 
kall, is a growing townſhip! in the north- 
cait corner of the Sate of New- York, 
ſituated on Wood Creek, on the ſouth 
This is a place 


tion and trade between the counties on 
Lake Champlain and Hudſon's river 
alles. It has, however, very bad wa- 
ter, and is u. healthy in ſummer. It is 
about 8 miles eaſt by north of Fort 
George, and 6 north by caſt of Fort 
Ann. The rortifications here were de- 
iroy-dby Gn. Burgoyne, in July, 1777» 

Skip ACK, 1 townſhip in Montgo— 
mery county, Fennſyleania. 

SEIPTON, a village on the north ſide 
of Patowmac river, about z 1 miles ſouth- 
caſt of Fort Cumberland, and 28 ſouth- 
erly of Bedford in Pennſylvania. 


Skirikiss, a bay of about 8 leagues 
Weathingion's 
Liles, 


extent on the caſt tide of 


vos SME 

Iſles, on the N. W. coaſt of N. Ameri- 

ca, northward of Cumberland Harbour. 

The opening is in lat. about 53. 15. 
SKUPPERNONG, a ſmall river of N. 


Carolina. A canal was finiſhed in 1790, 
which connects the waters of this ſtream 


with the lake in Diſmai Swamp, on the 

touth ſide of Albemarle Sound. 
SKUTOCK Hzlls, in Hancock co. Diſ- 

trict of Maine, lie north-north-eaſt of 


the harbour of Gouldſborough. In ſail- 


mg from Mount Deſert to Gouldſbo- 
rough, you muſt ſteer north-north-eaſt 
for theſe hills, which are more remark - 
able than any in the eaſtern country. 
There are five of them, and at a diſtance 
they appear round, 

SLABTOWN, a village in Burlington 
co. New- Jerſey, about half way between 
Burlington and Mount Holly, 4 or 5 
miles from each. | | 

SLAUGHTER Cree, a ſhort ſtream on 
the caſt fide of Cheſapeak Bay, Dor- 
cheſter county, Maryland. | | 

SLAVE Lake and River, in the north- 
welt part of N. America. The lake is 
extenſive and gives rite to M*Kenzie's 
river, which empties into the Frozen. 
Ocean, and receives the river of its name 
from the weſt end of Athapeſcow Lake 
beſides many other rivers from various 
directions, Slave river runs a north- 
weſt by north courſe, and is a mile wide 
at its mouth. The latitude of Slave 
Lake is 6x. 26. N. and the centre of the 


lake is in about long. x15. weſt, The 


northern bay is 40 leagues deep, and 6 
fathoms water, The Dog-ribbed In- 
dians inhabit the north ſhore of this 
lake. + 

SLEARING Hand, on the coaſt of 
Newfoundland. | 

SLOKUM'S aud is the third of the 


Flizabeth Iſlands in magnitude, being 


ahout 5 miles in circuit. It lies off 

Buzzard's Bay, in Barnſtable co. Mal- 

lachuſetts, and weſt of Tinker's Liland. 
 SLUSHER, Fort. See Schloſſer. 
SMALL. Point, on the coait of Lin- 


cColn co. Diſtrict of Maine, forms the 


eaſt limit of Caſco Bay, and lies N. E. 
of Cape Elizabeth, the weſtern limit. 
- SMITH, a townſhip in Waſhington 
county, Pennſylvania. | 
SMITHFIELD, a ſmall peſt- town of 
Virginia, on Pagan Creek, which emp- 
ties into James's river, in Ifle of Wight 
co. It is 85 miles ſouth-eaſt of Rich- 


— 


mond, and 364 ſouth · ſouth - weſt of Phi- | 


S MI. 

ladelphia. The creek is navigable fer 
veſſels of 20 tons. | 

SMITHFIELD, a poſt-town, and the 
capital of Johnſon co. N. Carolina, on 
the eaſt ſide of Neus river, on a beauti- 
ful plain, about 100 miles north-wett 
of Newbern, 25 from Raleigh, aud 473 
from Philadelphia. 

SMITHFIED, a townſhip of Penny]. 
vania, Philadelphia county. 
SMITHFIELD, Upper and Lower, two 


. townſhips in Northampton co. Penn- 


ſlylvania. 

SMITITHFIFLD, a townſhip of Rhode- 
Iſland, Providence co. having the State 
of Maſſachuſetts on the north, and Cum- 
berland on the N. E. Here are exten- 
five orchards; and great quantities of 
ſtone - lime are made, and tranſported to 
Providence and other places. It contains 
3171 inhabitants, including 5 flaves. 

SMITH'S Cape, the north point of the 
entrance into a ſea called the New Diſ- 
covered Sea, and the 8. W. point of the 
iſland formed by that ſea or ſound, 
which communicates with Hudſon's 
Straits. It is on the eaſt fide of Hud- 
ſon's Bay. N. lat. 60. 48. W. long. 
80. 55. 

SMITH's aud, on the coaſt of N. 
Carolina. See Cape Fear, and Bald 
Head. 

SMITH's aud, the ſouthernmoſt of 
the range of iflands, in the Atlantic 
Ocean, along the coaſt of Northampton 
and Accoinack counties, Virginia. It 
is near the S. point ot Cape Charles. 
Here ſhips frequently come to anchor 
to wait for pilots to conduct them into 
Cheſapeax Bay. . 

SMITH's Jes, the range of iſlands 
which line the above coaſt. They were 
ſo named in 1608, in honour of Captain 
john Smith, who landed on the penin- 
ſula, and was kindly received by Acco- 
mack, the prince of the peninſula, part 


of which (till bears his name. 


SMITH'S and, a ſmall ifland at the 
eaſt end of the ifland of Antigua, end in 
Exchange Bay. Alſo the name of an. 
illand in the S. Pacific Ocean, diſcovered 


by Lieutenant Ball, in the year 1790. 


8. lat. 9. 44. W. long. 161. 54. 
SMirH's Paint is the ſouthern limit 
of the mouth of Patowmack river, on 
the weſt fide of Cheſapeak Bay, oppo- 
fite to the northern head land, called 
Point Lookout, and in about lat. 37- 
54. north. 8 


SMITH'S 


8 N 0 
suirn's, or Staunton River. See 
Staunton River, in Virginia. ; 
_ SmiTH*'s Sound, on the eaft coaſt of 
Newfoundland Ifland, is bounded north 
by Cape Bonaventure. 
 SMITHTOWN, a plantation in Lincoln 
co. Diſtrict of Maine, ſituated on the 
weſt ſide of Kennebeck river, and con- 
tains 521 inhabitants. | 
SMITHTOWN, a ſmall poſt-town of 
Zuffolk co. Long-Ifland, New-York, 
52 miles S. eaſterly of New-York city, 
and 147 from Philadelphia. The town- 


ſhip is bounded ſoutherly by Iſlip, weſt- 


erly by Huntington, northerly. by the 
Sound, and eaſterly by the patent of 
Brookhaven, including Winne- com- 
mick. It contains 1022 inhabitants, of 
whom 167 are electors, and 166 flaves. 

SMITHVILLE, the chief town of 
Brunſwick co. N. Carolina, fituated 
near the mouth of Cape Fear river, 
about 30 miles ſouth of Wilmington. 

SMYRNA, New, a thriving town in 
E. Florida. It is fituated on a ſhelly 
bluff on the weſt bank of the ſouth 
branch of Moſquito river; about 10 
miles above the Capes of that river, 
about 30 miles north of Cape Canaver- 
al, and in lat. 28. north. It is inha- 
bited by a colony of Geeeks and Minor- 
quies, eſtabliſhed not long ſince, by Dr, 
Turnbull. 

SNAKE Indians, a tribe who inhabit 
the ſouth-weſtern ſide of Miſſouri river, 
in lat. about 47. N. and long. 1207. W. 
The Shevetoon Indians inhabit on the 
oppoſite ſide of the river. 

SNO WILL, a port of entry and poſt- 
town of Maryland, and the capital of 


Worceſter co. ſituated on the S. E. fide | 


of Pokomoke river, which empties 
through the caſtern ſhore of Chelapeak 
Bay, about 12 miles to the ſouth-weſt. 
Here are about 60 houſcs, a court-houſe, 
and gaol, and the inhabitants deal prin- 
cipally in lumber and corn. The ex- 
ports fer one year, ending the zoth of 
September, 1794, amounted to the value 
of 4,040 dollars. It is 16 miles from 
Horntown, in Virginia, 82 S. of Wil- 
mington, in Delaware, and 158 S. by 
W. of Philadelphia. | 

SNOWTOWN, a icttlement in Lincoln 
co. Diſtrict or Maine; ſituated between 
the Weſt Ponds, 7 or 8 miles W. of 
Sidney, oppolite to Vaſlalborough, and 
N. W. of Hallowell, 


SOCANDAGA, or Sagendaga, the W. 


tains of this, name. 
W. long. 98. 16. 
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branch of Hudſon's river, runs a ſouth 
and fouth eaſt courſe, and about 15 
miles from its mouth, takes a north-eaft 
direction, and joins that river about 12 or 
15 miles W. by North of Fort Edward. 

SOCIETY Hands, a cluſter of iſlands 


in the S. Pacific Ocean. To theſe 
iſlands Capt. Cook was directed by Tu- 
pia, in 1769; and he gave them this 
name in honour of the Royal Society. 
They are ſituated between the latitudes 
of 16. 10. and 16. 55. S. and between 
the longitudes of 150. 57. and 152 W. 
They are ſeven in number; Huahine, 
Ulteiea, Otaba, Bolabola, Mourooa, 
Toohaee, and Tabooyamanoo or Saunders” 
Hand, which is here included, as being 
{ubject to Huaheine. The ſoil, the 
productions, the people, their language, 
religion, cuſtoms, and manners are ſo- 
nearly the ſame as at Otaheite, that lit- 
tle need be added to the account whicly 
has already been given. Nature has 
been equally bountiful in uncultivated 
plenty, and the inhabitants are as luxu- 
rious and as indolent. A plaintain 
branch is the emblem of peace, and: 
changing names the greateſt token of 
triendſhip. Their morais are different- 
ly conſtructed, though ſerving the ſame 
purpoſes, It is cuſtomary to give their 
daughters to ſtrangers ho arrive amongſt 
them; but the pairs muſt be five nights 
lying near each other, without preſum- 
ing to take any other liberty. On the 
ſixth evening, the father of the young 
woman treats his gueſt with food, and 
informs his daughter, that ſhe mult that 
night receive him as her huſband. The 
{ranger muſt not exprels the leaſt diſ- 
like, ſhouid the partner allotted to him 
be cver fo diſagreeable; for this is con- 
ſidered as an unpardonable affront, and 
is puniſhed with inſtant death, 
SOCONUSCO, a province of New- 
Spain, having Chiapa on the N. Guati- 
mala on the E. the N. Pacific Ocean on 
the S. and Guaxaca on the W. It is 
about 90 miles long, and almoſt as 


broad. It does not produce much corn, 


but great quantities of eocoa and indigo. 
SOCONUSCO Port, on the W. coaſt 


| of New-Mexico, capital of the province 


of Soconuiſco, in which are the moun- 
N. lat. 15. 12 


Socoka, an ifland on the coaſt of 
South-America. | 


SODUs, Great, a gulf connected with 
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the ſouth ſide of Lake Ontario, by a 
ſhort and narrow entrance. It is about 
9 miles Jong, and 4 broad, and has an 
Uland in the caſtein part. The town 


called Sodus, ſtands on the weſt ſide, 


near the 8. W. part of the bay, or gulf; 
about 24 miles north of Geneva, 35 
fouth-weſtward of Otwego Fort, and 
100 ealt of Niagara. £2 

Soil Cove, a fertlement on Deſert 
Tfland in the Difrict of Maine. | 
_ SOLANGO, an _jf}ind on the coaſt of 
Peru; 21 miles N. by W. from Colan- 
che river, and 12 ſonth of Port Callo. 

SOLAR, Morro or Cape Solar, on the 
coaſt of Peru, is 6 miles N. by W. of 
the rocks of Pachacama off the port of 
Gallao. ; | | 

SOLDIER'S Cut, on the N. E. coaſt 
of the Ifland of St. Chriſtopher's, in the 
W. Indies, eaſtward of Half Moon Bay, 
and allo eaſtu ard ef Chriſt Church. 

 SOLEBURY, a townſhip in Buck's 
co. Pennlylvania. 

SOLIDAD, la, or the Deſert, a cloiſter 
of bare footed Carmelites; fituated on 
2 hill 3 leagues N. W. of the city of 
Mexico, incloſed with a high ſtone wall 
teven leagues in compaſs. The hill, on 
which the monaſtery ſtands, is ſur— 
rounded with rocks, in which they have 
dug caves for oratories. Here are gar- 
dens and orchards 2 mies in compals, 
fiiled with the choiceſt European fruit 
trees. The provincial Chapter of the 
Order is held here. | 

SOLODAD Port, on the E. ſive of the 
eaternmett of the Folkland Iſlands, was 
tormerly called Port Louis. The inner 
part of the harbour lies in the 57th de- 
gree of W. long. and in S. lat. 51. 50, 

SOLIMOES, Ste Madera hiwver. 

$OL01MON*s Jes, or Land of ihe Ar- 
ſacides, a group of iſlands concerning 
the exiſtence of whicn, there has been 
much Gilpute, lie about 1,850 Spauiſn 
lcagucs W. of the coaſt of Peru, in the 
vicmity of New- Guinea, between 154. 
and 160. E. long. from Paris, and be- 
tween 6. and 12. S. lat. They were 
firſt dijcovered by Niendana, in his firit 
voyage in 1567, Iicrrcra, in his de- 
{cription of theſe iltands, reckons 18 
principal ones belonging to the group, 
trom 50 to zoo leagues in cireuniironce, 
beſides many of a imaller c. 1 he air 
of theſe iſlands is ſalubrious, the foil fer- 
tile, the inhabitants numerous, and of 
ditterent ſhades trom white to black. | 
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The principal of theſe iſlands are, St; 
Iſabella, (which fee) St. George, Se. 
Mark, St. Nicholas, Florida, the iſland 
of Palms, &e. | 

SOLON, a military townſhip of New. 

York, Onondago co. about 35 miles N, 

W. from Suiquehannah river, and 37 
{ſouthward from Lake Oneida. It is un- 
der the juriſdiction of the town of Ho- 
mer, which was incorporated in 1794. 

SOMBAVERA Hands, in the Weſt. 
Indies. Sce Sombrero. | 
SOMBELLO Point, weſtward of the 

Gulf ot Darien, is 5 miles northward of 

Franciſco 1iver; | . 

SOMBRERA, Sombawera, or Sombie- 
ro, a Imall deſert iſland in the Weſt- 
Indies, about 18 miles N. W. of An- 
guilla. It is about a league each way, 
and is thus called by the Spaniards, 
from its reſemblance to a hat. N. lat. 
18. 38. W. long. 63. 37. It is de- 
pendant on Barbuda. 

SoOMELSDYKk, Fort, a Dutch fort at 
the confluence of the rivers Commewine 
and Cottica; the latter being an arm of 
durrinam river. 

SOMERS Jes. See Bermuda. 
SOMERS, a town{h:ip of Connecticut, 
on the north line of Tolland co. which 

{ſeparates it from the State of Miaſſachu- 
tetts. It eontains about 1200 inhabit- 
ants, and is 24 miles N. E. of Hartford. 

SOMERSET, a townſhip in Waſhing- 
ton county, Penniylvania. _ 
SOMERSET, a townthip of Vermont, 

Windham county, 10 or 12 miles north= 

eaſt of Eennington. | 

SOMERSET, a poſt-town of Maſſa- 
chuſctts, Briſtol co. and on Taunton 
river. It was incorporated in 1790, and 
contains 1151 inhabitants. It is 9 
miles eafterly of Warren in Rhede- Ifland, 

52 ſoutherly of Boſton, and 311 north- 
caſt of Philade:phia, | 

SOMERSET, a well cultivated county 
of New Jcriey, on the north fide of the 
great road tr.m New- York to Phila- 
delphia. The foil, eſpecially on Rari- 
ton river and its branches, is good, and. 
produces good crops of wheat, of which 
great quantities are annuaily exported. 

It is divided into 6 townth'ps, which 
have 3 churches tor P:efbytcrians, 5 for 
the Dutch reformed, 1 fer Dutch Lu- 
therans, and one for Anabaptiſts. It 
contains 12,296 inhabitants, including 


SUMERS&T, the capital of the above 
county; 
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county; fituated on the weſt fide of 
Millffone river. It contains a court- 
houſe, gaol, and about 30 houſes. It is 
23 miles norcherly of Trenton, and 72 
N. E. by N. of Philadelphia. 

SOMERSET, a county of Maryland, 
bounded eaſt by the State of Delaware 
and Worceſter county, and welt by the 
waters of Cheſapeak. Bay. It contains 


15,610 inhabitants, including 7,070 


ſlaves. Waſhington Academy, in this 
county, was inſtituted by law in 1779. 
It was founded, and is ſupported by vo- 
juntary ſubſcriptions and private dona- 
tions; is authoriſed to receive gifts and 
jegacies, and to hold 2,000 acres of land. 

SOMERSET, a new county of Penn- 
ſylvania, bounded north by Huntingdon 


and ſouth by All-ghany co. in Mary- 


land, and is divided into 5 townſhips. 

SOMERSWORTH, a townſhip of Straf- 
ford co. New-Hamplhire, 19 miles from 
Portſmouth, containing 943 inhabitants. 
It was taken from Dover, from which 
it lies adjoining to the N. E. and incor- 
porated in 1754. A dreadful ftorm of 
thunder and lightning happened here in 
May, 1779. = 

SONGO River, in the Diſtrict of 
Maine, is formed by two branches which 
unite in Raymondiown, about 3 miles 
frum gebago Pond. The longeſt branch 
riſes in Greenland, about 3 miles from 
Amariſcoggin river, where is a pond 
called Sorzgo Pond, 2 miles long. This 
ſtream, which purſues a ſoutherly courſe 
for at leaſt 0 miles, is ſo free from ra- 


pids, that timber may be oo con- 


veniently from within a few miles of its 
head. The other branch comes from 
Waterford and Suncook, and paſſes 
through a number of imall ponds ; then 


falling into Leng Pond, it proceeds 


through Brandy Pond, and meets the 
other branch. It is boatable its whole 
length, 25 miles. Sce Oraugetotun or 
Greenland and Seb go Pond. 

So NO Ra, a ſubdiviſion of the South 
qiwiion of New- Mexico, in North- 
America. Chief town, Tuape. 

SONSONATE, a ſca-port town and 
bay on the coaſt of Mexico. | 


SORREL River, the outlet of Lake 


Champlain, which, after a courſe of 
about 69 miles north, empties into the 
river St. Lawrence, in lat, 46. 10. and 
long. 72. 25. W. Sorrel Fort, built 
by the French, is at the weltcra point 
ot the mouth of this river, 


welterly of Boon, 
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'  SOTOVENTO, a name applied to the 


Leſſer Antiles, in the Weſt-Indiess 
Among thele, the chief may be reckon- 
ed Trinidad, Margaretta, Curaſſou, and 
Tortugas. | . 
SOTOVENTO Lobos, or Leeauard [land 
of Sea Wolves or Seals, on the coaſt of 
Peru, is 7 leagues from the Barlevento 
Lobos, or Windward Ifland of Sea 
Wolves. It is about 6 miles in circuit, 
and 15 miles from Cape Aguja. 
SOUEYAWAMINECA, a Canadian ſet- 
tlement, in lat. 47. 17. 30. N. 
SOUTH, a ſhort river of Anne Arun- 
del co. Maryland, which runs eaſterly 
into Cheſapeak Bay. Its mouth is 
about 6 miles ſouth of Annapolis city, 


and is navigable in veſſels of burden 20 


or 12 miles. | | 
Sour Amboy, a townſhip of New- 
Jerley, Middieſex co. and contains 
2,626 inhabitants, including 183 ſlaves. 
SOUTH- AMERICA, like Africa, is 
an extenſive peninſula, connected with 
North-America by the Iſthmus of Da- 
rien, and divided between Spain, Portu- 
gal, France, Holland, and the Abori- 
gines, as follows: Spain claims Terra 
Firma, Peru, Chili, and Paraguay; the 
Portugueſe, Brazil; the French Cayen- 


ne; the Dutch, Dutch Guiana; and 


the Aborigines, or original natives, Ama- 
zonia and Patagonia. : 

SOUTHAMPTON, See South Hampton, 

SOUTH Anna, a branch of North An- 
na river, in Virginia, which together 
form Pamunky river. 

SOUTHPOROUGH, a ſmall townſhip 
in the eaſtern part of Worceſter co. 
Maſſachuſetts, incorporated in 1727, 
contains 840 inhabitants, and is 30 miles 
W. by S. cf Poſton, | TY 

$0UTH Preach lioiſe, a ſtation of tlie 
Hudlon's Bay Company, in North- 
America, ſituated on the caſtern ſide of 
Saſkaſhawan river. . 

dourH-BRIMFIELD, a townſhip of 
Maſſachuſetts, Hampfhire co. about 35 
miles 8. E. of Norchampton, and 80 
It was incorporat- 
ed in 1762, and contains 606 juhabi- 
tants. - . 

SOUTHBURY, a town of Connecticut, 
Litchfield co. 20 miles N. E. of Dan- 
bury, and 51 N. W. of Hart ford. 

SOUTH Laßt, a townthip of News- 
Vork, fituuted in Duichels co. bounded 
toutherly by V/i{t-Cheſter co. and welt- 


erly by Fredericxiown, It contains 928 
| | 


inhabitants; 


courts are eſtabliſhed. 
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inhabitants; of whom 261 are electors, 
and 13 ſlaves. 
SOUTH-CAROLINA, one of the 
United States of America; bounded N. 
by North-Carolina; E. by the Atlantic 
Ocean; S. and 8. W. by Savannah 
river, and a branch of its head waters, 
called Tugulo river, which divides this 
State from Georgia. It lies between 
32 and 35 N. lat. and between 78 and 
31 W. long. from London. It is in 
length about 200 miles, in breadth 125, 
and contains 20,000 ſquare miles. It 
is divided into 9 diſtricts. 
Beaufort, and Georgetown conſtitute 
what is called the Lonber Country, and 


contain 19 pariſhes, and 28, 694 white in- 


habitants; ſend to the legiſlature 70 re- 
preſentatives, and 20 ſenators, and pay 
taxes to the amount of C28, 8 1: 5: 11. 
Nimety-Six, Waſhington, Pinckney, Cam- 
den, Orangeburg, and Cheraau diſtricts, 
are comprehended in the Upper Country, 
and contain 23 counties, and 110,902 
white inhabitants; ſend to the legiſla- 
ture 54 repreſentatives, and 17 ſena- 


tors, and pay taxes to the amount of 
£8,390:2: 3. The great inequality 


of repreſentation is obvious; attempts 
have been made by the Upper diſtricts, 
to remedy this evil, but hithertowithout 
effect. By a late arrangement the name 


of county, is given to the ſubdiviſion of 


thoſe diſtrits only, in which county 
In the Lower 

diſtricts, the ſubdiviſions are called pa- 
riſhes, and made only for the purpoſe 
of electing the members of the State 
legiſlature. The total number of in- 


habitants in 1790, 249,073, of whom 


107,094 were ſlaves. This State is 
watered by many navigable rivers, the 
Principal of which are Savannah, Ed iſto, 
. Santee, Pedee, and their branches. 
The Santee is the largeſt river in the 
State. Thoſe of a ſecondary ſize, as 
you paſs from N. to S. are Wakkamaw, 
Black, Cooper, Aſhepoo, and Combah-e 
rivers. In the third claſs are compre- 
| bended thoſe rivers which extend but 
a ſhort diſtance from the ocean, and 
ſerve, by branching into numberleſs 
crecks, as drains to carry off the rain 
water which comes don from the 
large inland ſw-mps, or are merely 
arms of the ſea. The tide in no parc 
of the State, flows above 25 miles from 
the tea. A canal of 21 miles in len:th, 
connecting Cooper and Santee rivers, is 


Charleflon, 


| 


'$0U 


nearly completed, which, by eſtimation, 
will coſt 400,000 dollars; and the com- 
pany are allowed to raiſe a toll of 20 
per cent. on the ſum actually expend- 
ed, Another canal is ſoon to be begun 
to unite the Ediſto with the Aſhley. It 
is alſo in contemplation to make a wag- 
gon road from the ſettlements in 8. Ca- 
rolina, over the mountains to Knoxville, 


in Tenneflee; and a ſum of money has 


been voted for that purpoſe. The only 
harbours of note, are thoſe of Charleſ- 
ton, Port-Royal, and Georgetown, 
The climate is different in different 


parts of the State. Along the ſea-coaſt, 


bilious diſeaſes and fevers of various 
kinds are prevalent between July and 
October. The probability of dying is 
much greater between the 2oth of June 
and the zoth of October, than in the 
other eight months in the year. One 


| cauſe of theſe diſeaſes, is, a low marſhy 


country, which is overflowed for the 
ſake of cultivating rice. The exhala- 
tions from theſe ſtagnated waters, from 
the rivers, and from the neighbouring 
ocean, and the profuſe perſpiration of 


vegetables of all kinds, which cover 


the ground, fill the air with moiſture. 
This moiſture falls in frequent rains and 
copious dews. From actual obſervation, 
it has been found that the average an- 
nual fall of rain, for ten years, was 42 
inches, without regarding the moiſture 
that fell in fogs and dews. The great 
heat of the day relaxes the body, and 
the agreeable coolneſs of the evening in- 
vites to an expoſure to theſe heavy 
dews. But not only does the water on 
the low grounds and rice ſwamps be- 
come in a degree putrid, and emit an 
unwholeſome vapour, but when it is 
dried up or drawn off from the ſurface 
of the ground, a quantity of weeds and 
gr:is which have been rotted by the 
water, and animals and fiſh which have 
been deſtroyed by it, are expoſed to the 
intenſe heat of ihe ſun, and help to in- 
te the air with a quantity of poiſonous 
effluvia. Within the limits of Charleſ- 
ton, the caſe is very different, and the 
danger of contracting diſeaſes ariſes 


from indolence and exceſs. Though 2 


retidence in or near the ſwamps is very 
injurious to health, yet it has been ſatis- 
factorily aſcertained, that by removing 
three miles from them, into the. pine 


land which occupies the middle ground 
| between the rivers, an exemption from 
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autumnal fevers may be obtained. The 
diſagreeable effects of this climate, ex- 
prrience has proved, might in a great 
meaſure be avoided, by thoſe inhabi- 
tants whoſe circumſtances will admit of 
their removal from the neighbourhood 
of the rice ſwamps, to healthier ſituations, 
during the months of July, Augult, 
September and October; and in the 
worſt ſituations, by temperance and 
care. Violent exerciſe on horſeback, 
chiefly, expoſure to the meridian rays 
of the ſun, ſudden ſhowers of rain, and 
the night air, are too frequently the 
cauſes of fevers and other diſorders. 
Would the ſportſmen deny themſelves, 
during the fall months, their favourite 
amuſements of hunting and fiſhing, or 
confine themſelves to a very few hours, 
in the morning or evening—would the 
induſtrious planter viſit his fields only 
at the ſame hours—or would the poorer 
claſs of people pay due attention to their 
manner of living, and obſerve the pre- 
cautions recommended to them by men 
of knowledge and experience, much 

| ſickneſs and many diſtreſſing events 
might be prevented. The upper coun- 
try, ſituated in the medium between ex- 
treme heat and cold, is as healthful 
as any part of the United States. Ex- 
cept the high hills of Santee, the 
Ridge, and ſome few other hills, this 
country is like one extenſive plain, till 
you reach the Tryon and Hogback 
Mountains, 220 miles north- welt of 
Charlefton. The elevation of theſe 
mountains above their baſe, is 3840 feet, 
and above the ſea-coaſt, 4640. There 
is exhibited from the top of theſe moun- 
tains an extenſive view of this State, 
North -Carolina, and Georgia. And as | 
no object intervenes to obſtruct the view, 
1 man with telęſcopic eyes might diſcern 
veſſels at ſea. The mountains welt and 
north-welt riſe much higher than theſe, 
and form a ridge, which divides the 
waters of Tenneſſee and Santee rivers. 
The ſea-coaſt is bordered with a chain 
of fine ſea iflands, around which the ſea 
flows, opening an excellent inland navi- 
gation, for the conveyance of produce 
to market. North of Charleſton har- 
bour, lie Bull's, Dewee's and Sullivan's 

lands, which. form the north part of 
the harbour. James? iſland lies on the 
other fide of the harbour, oppoſite 
Charleſton, containing about 50 families. 
Further ſouth-weſt is John's iſland, lar- 


$0V--. a6 
ger than James's; Stono river, which 


divides -theſe iflands. Contiguous to 
John's iftand, and connected with it by 
a bridge, is Wadmelaw ; eaſt of which 
are the ſmall iſles of Keywaw and Sim- 
mon. Between theſe and Ediſto Iſland, 
is N. Ediſto Inlet; which alſo affords a 
good harbour for veſſels of eaſy draft 
of water. South of Ediſto Ifland is 8. 
Ediſto Inlet, through which enter, from 
the northward, all the veſſels bound to 
Beaufort, Aſheepoo, Combahee, and 
Cooſaw. On the ſouth-weſt fide of St. 
Helena Iſland lies a cluſter of iſlands; 
one of the largeſt of which is Port Royal: 
Adjacent to Port Royal lie St. Helena, 
Ladies Ifland, Paris Ifland, and the 
Hunting Iflands, 5 or 6 in number, bor- 
dering on the ocean, fo called from the 
number of deer and other wild game 
found upon them. All theſe iſlands, 
and ſome others of leſs note, belong to 
St. Helena pariſh. Croſſing Broad river, 
you come to Hilton Head, the moſt 
ſouthern ſea iſland in Carolina, Weſt 
and ſouth-weſt of Hilton Head, lie Pinck- 
ney's, Bull's, Dawfuſkies', and ſome 
ſmaller iſlands, between which and Hil- 
ton Head, are Calibogie river and found, 
which form the outlet of May and New 
rivers. The ſoil on theſe iſlands is ge- 
nerally better adapted to the culture of 
indigo and cotton than the main, and 
leſs ſuited to rice. The natural growth 
is the live oak, which is ſo excellent for 
ſhip timber; and the palmetto or cabbage 
tree, the utility of which, in the conſtruc- 
tion of forts, was experienced during the 
late war. The whole State, to the diſtance 
of 80 or 100 miles from the ſea, generally 
ſpeaking, is low and level, almoſt with- 
out a ftone, and abounds more or leſs, 
eſpecially on and near the rivers, with 
{ſwamps or marſhes, which, when clear- 
ed and cultivated, yield, in tavourable 
ſeafons, on average, an annual income 
of from 20 to 40 dollars for each acre, 
and often much more: but this ſpecies 
of ſoil cannot be cultivated by white 
men, without endangering both health 
and life. Theſe ſwamps do not cover 
an hundredth part of the State of Caro- 
lina. In this diftance, by a gradual 
aſcent from the ſca-coaſt, the land riſes 
about 190 feet. Here, if you proceed 
in a W. N. W. courſe from Charleſton, 
commences a curiouſly uneven country. 


The traveller is conſtantly aſcending 
K k | or 


forms a convenient and ſafe harbour, 
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or deſcending little ſand-hills, which | but that of graſs. Theſe tracts are | 
nature ſeems to have diſunited in a | called Savannas, conſtituting a ſecond, © 
frolic. If a pretty high ſea were ſud- kind of ſoil, good for grazing. The 
denly arreſted, and transformed into | third kind is that of the ſwamps and 
ſand-hills, in the very form the waves | low grounds on the rivers, which is 
exiſted at the moment of transforma- | a mixture of black loam and fat clay, 
tion, it would preſent the eye with juſt | producing naturally canes in great plen- 
ſuch a view as is here to be ſeen. Some | ty, cypreſs, bays, loblolly pines, &c. 
little herbage, and a few ſmall pines, | In theſe ſwamps rice is cultivated, 
grow even on this foil. The inhabitants | which conſtitutes the ſtaple commodity ©! +} 
are few, and have but a ſcanty ſubſiſt- of the State. The high lands, com- 
ence on corn and ſweet potatoes, which | monly known by the name of oak and 
grow here tolerably well. This curious | hickory lands, conſtitute the fourth kind 
country continues till you arrive at a | of foil. The natural. growth is oak, ; 
place called the Ridge, 140 miles from | hickory, walnut, pine, and locuſt, on 
Charleſton. This ridge is a remarkable | theſe lands, in the low country, are cul- 
tract of high ground, as you approach | tivated Indian corn principally; and _ 
it from the ſea, but level as you advance | in the back country, beſides theſe, they 
N. W. from its ſummit. It is a fine | raiſe tobacco in large quantities, wheat, 
high, healthy belt of land, well watered, \ rye, barley, oats, hemp, flax, and cot= = 
and of a good ſoil, and extends from | ton. From experiments which have +» 
the Savannah to Broad river, in about | been made, it is well aſeertained that 1 
6. 30. W. long. from Philadelphia. Be- | olives, filk, and madder may be as 
vond this ridge, commences a country | ahandantly produced in South-Carolina, 
exactly reſembling the northern States, | and we may add in Georgia alſo, as in 
or like Devonſhire in England, or Lan- | the ſouth of France. There is little 
guedoc in France. Here hills and dales, fruit in this State, eſpecially in the * 
with all their verdure and variegated lower parts of it. They have oranges, © 1 
beauty, wy K themſelves to the eye. | which are chiefly four, and figs in 
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Wheat'ficlds, which are rare in the low | plenty, a few limes and lemons, pome- e 
country, begin to grow common. Here | granates, pears, and peaches; apples Y » 
Heaven has beſtowed its bleſſings with | are ſcarce, and are imported from the © | þh 
a moſt bounteous hand. The air is much | northern States. Melons, eſpecially Þ f 
more temperate and healthful than | the water-melon, are raiſed here in d 
nearer to the ſea. The hills are co- | great perfection. The river ſwamps, ! Y 
vered with valuable woods, the vallies | in which rice can be cultivated with an * Y x 
watered with beautiful rivers, and the | tolerable degree of ſafety and ſfuccels, fu 
tertility of the foil is equal to every | do not extend higher up the rivers . 1 
vegetable production. This by way | than the head of the tides; and in eſti- 7 n 
of diſtinction, is called the Upper Coun- mating the value of this ſpecies of rice ſi 
try, where are different nodes, and | land, the height which the tide riſes E 7 
different articles of cultivation; where | is taken into conſideration, thoſe lying p 
the manners of the people, and even | where it riſes to a proper pitch for F 
their language have a different tone. | overflowing the ſwamps being the molt ti 
The land till riſes by a gradual aſcent ; | valuable. The beſt inland ſwamps, * ce 
each ſucceeding hill overlooks that | which conſtitute a ſecond ipecies of rice © F 
which immediately precedes it, till, | land, are ſuch as are furniſhed with re- tt 
having advanced 220 miles ina N. W. | ſerves of water, Theſe reſerves are Y 
direct: on from Charleſton, the elcvition | formed by means of large banks thrown d 
of the land above the tea-coiſt, is found up at the upper parts of the ſwamps, =: 1 
by menſuration to be Soo feet. Hue | whence it is conveyed, when needed, to » th 
commences a mountainous country, | the fields of rice. At the diſtance of - = 
which continues riſing to the* weitern about 110 miles from the tea, the river TY di 
terminating point of the State. The | ſwamps terminate, and the high lands r5 
ſoil may be divided into four kinds; | extend quite to the rivers, and form 0 
firſt, the pine barren, which is valuable | banks, in ſome places, ſeveral hundred . þ, 
only tor its timber. Interiperted amoug | teet high from the 1urtace of the water, F 
the pine Darren, are tracts of land free | an. afford many extenſive and delight- | 0 
of timber and every kind of growth | rui views» Theſe high bauks are inten- 1 
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woven with layers of leaves, and differ- 
ent coloured earth, and abound with 
quarries of free- ſtone, pebbles, flint, 
cryſtals, iron ore in abundance, ſilver, 
lead, ſulphur, and coarſe diamonds. 


The ſwamps, above the head of the 


tide, are occaſionally planted with corn, 
cotton, and indigo. The foil is very rich, 
yielding from 40 to 50 buſhels of corn an 


-acre, It is curious to obſerve the gra- 


dations from the fea-coaſt to the upper 
country, with reſpect to the produce, the 
mode of cultivation, and the cultivators. 
On the iſlands upon the ſea- coaſt, and for 
40 or 50 miles back, and on the rivers 
much farther, the cultivators are allſlaves. 
No white man, to ſpeak generally, ever 


thinks of ſettling a farm, and improving 


it for himſelf, without negroes : if he 


has no negroes, he hires himſelf as 


overſeer to ſome rich planter, who has 
more than he can or will attend to, till 
he can purchaſe for himſelf. The arti- 
cles cultivated re corn, rye, oats, every 
{ſpecies of pulſe, and potatoes, which, 
with the ſmall rice, are food for the ne- 
groes ; rice, indigo, cotton, and ſome 
hemp, for exportation 
of cotton is capable of being increaſed 
equal to almoſt any demand, The foil 
was cultivated, till lately, almoſt wholly 


by manual labour. The plough, till 


ſince the peace, was ſcarcely uſed. 
Now the plough and harrow, and other 
improvements are introduced into the 
rice ſwamps with great ſucceſs, and 
will no doubt become general. In the 
middle ſettlements, negroes are not ſo 
numerous, The maſter attends = 
ſonally to his own buſineſs. The land 
is not properly ſituated for rice. It 
produces tolerable good indigo weed, 


and ſome tobacco is raiſed for exporta- 


tion. The farmer is contented to raiſe 
corn, potatoes, oats, rye, poultry, and 
a little wheat, In the upper country, 
there are -but few negroes; generally 
ſpeaking, the farmers have none, and 
depend, like the inhabitants of the 
northern States, upon the labour of 
themſelves and families for ſubſiſtence ; 
the plough is uſed almoſt wholly. In- 
dian corn in great quantities, wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, potatoes, &c. are raiſed 
for food; and tobacco, wheat, cotton, 


hemp, flax and indigo, for exportation. 


From late experiments it has been 
found that vines may be cultivated, and 


wine made to great advantage: ſnake 


The culture 
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root, 7 root, and a variety of me- 
dicinal herbs grow ſpontaneouſly ; allo, 
ginſeng on and near the mountains. 


This country abounds with precious 


ores, ſuch as gold, filver, lead, black 
lead, copper and iron; but it is the miſ- 
fortune of thoſe who direct their purſuits 


in ſearch of them, that they are deficient. 


m the knowledge of chymiſtry, and too 
trequentlymake uſe of — menſtru- 
ums in extracting the reſpective metals. 
There are likewiſe to be found pellucid 
tones of different hues, rock cryſ- 
tal, pyrites, petrified ſubſtances, coarſe 
cornelian, marble beautifully variegated, 
vitreous ſtone and vitreous ſand ; red 
and yellow ochres, which, when roaſted 
and ground down with linſeed oil, make 
a very excellent paint; alſo, potter's 


clay of a molt delicate texture, fuller's 


earth, and a number of dye-ſtuffs, among 
which is a ſingular weed which yields 
four different colours, its leaves are ſur- 
priſingly ſtyptic, ſtrongly reſembling 
the taſte of alum; likewiſe, an abun- 
dance of chalk, crude alum, ſulphur, 


nitre, vitriol, and along the banks of 


rivers large quantities of marle may be 
collected. There are alſo a variety of 
roots, the medicinal effects of which it 
is the barbarous policy of thoſe who are 
in the ſecret to keep a profound myſ- 
tery. The rattle-ſnake root, ſo famous 
amongſt the Indians for the cure of poi- 
{on, 1s of the number. The next is the 
venerial root, which, under a vegetable 
regimen, will cure a confirmed Jues. 


Another root, when reduced to an im- 


palpable powder, is ſingularly effica- 
cious in deſtroying worms in children. 
There is likewiſe a root, an ointment of 
which, with a poultice of the ſame, will 
in a ſhort ſpace of time diſcuſs the 
moſt extraordinary tumours, particularly 


what is termed the white ſwelling; this 


root is very ſcarce. There is another 
root, a decoction of which, in new milk, 
will cure the bloody dyſentery ; the pa- 
tient muſt avoid cold, and much judg- 
ment is requilite in the portion to be ad- 
miniſtered. There is alſo a plant, the 


leaves of which, being bruiſed, and ap- 


plied to the part affected, relieves rheu- 
matic pains; it occaſions a confiderable 


agitation of the parts, attended with 


moſt violent and acute pains, but never 
fails to procure immediate eaſe. There 
is allo a plant, the leaves of which have 


| a moſt fœtid ſmell; theſe leaves being 


Kk 2 boiled 
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boiled, and any perſon afflicted witl 


cutaneous complaints, once bathing 
therein, will be radically cured. There 
is a root, which acts as an excellent 

urge, and is well calculated for the la- 
Sh part of mankind, as it is only 
neceſſary to chew it in its crude ſtate, 
and it requires no manner of aid to fa- 
cilitate its operation. An equally effi- 
cacious and ſimple purge is obtained 
from a weed, the ſtalk of which is red, 
is about 3 feet high, and the flower 
white; the leaves run from the bottom 
of the ſtalk in oppeſite and correſpond - 


ing lines; the feed is about the ſize of 


a wheat grain, globular in the centre, 
and oblate at both ends; it is full of oil, 
and taſtes like a walnut kernel: 20 grains 
of this, chewed and ſwallowed, is, in 
point of mildneſs and efncacy, equal to 
any rhubarb; and the pleaſantneſs of its 
taſte, as a deception to weak ſtomachs, 
appears to have been a deſign of Provi- 
dence: in its o,eration it reſembles caſ- 
tor oil. A very lovereign remedy is ex- 
trated from the bark of a tree, which 
may be uſed to great advantage in the 
diſeaſes incident to this climate. Every 
climate, ſome believe, has its peculiar 
diſeaſe, and every diſeaſe its peculiar 
antidote under the ſame climate. In 
addition to the above 1s another ſpecies 
of bark, of a ſweet and nauſeous taſte; 
the tree grows contiguous to a very 
powerful chalybeate ſpring; the bark, 
when ſufficiently maſticated, operates as 
a very potential purge and emetic, and 
in the hands of a ſkilful chemiſt may be 
rendered very ſerviceable. In this coun- 


try is a tree which bears a large pod, in- 


cloſing a kind of mucilage, the juice of 
which is very ſharp; the bark ſmells 
like tanned leather, and when prepared 
like hemp, makes the very beſt of cord- 
age. Alto another tree, which bears an 
ear like a corn- cob, covered with berries, 
containing a large proportion of oil. 
There is likewiſe a very ſingular tree, 
which affords a moſt ſuperb ſhade; it 

roduces a -round ball, which, in the 
— of ſummer, opens and enlarges a 
number of male inſects, which become 
very troubleſome wherever they lodge: 
this happens generally ſome diſtance 
from their parent tree, The hand of na- 
ture never formed a country with more 
natural advantages, or bleſſed it with a 
more ſerene or healthful climate. It 
»bounds with game of all Kinds, is u very 


A 
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| fine fruit country, and is peculiarlyadapte 
ed to the growth of vines, the olive, ſilk, 
and coffee trees, and the production of 
cotton. It is a perfect garden of medical 
herbs, and its medicinal ſprings are not 
interior to any in Europe. The iron- 


Etna iron work, are ſituated in Vork 
county, within two miles of the Cataw- 
ba river. Within the compaſs of two 
miles from the furnace, there is an in- 
exhauſtible quantity of ore, which works 
eaſy and well in the furnace. The 
metal is good for hanimers, gudgeons, 
or any kind of machinery and hollow 
ware, and will make good bar-iron. 
Some trial has been made of it in ſteel, 
and it promiſes well, 
ceſſary for preparing the ore for uſe, 
but burning. The ore conſiſts of large 
rocks above the ſurface; the depth not 
yet known, In the cavities between, 
lie an ochre and feed ore, It is ſaid 
there will be no occaſion to ſink ſhafts 
or drive levels for 50 years to come. 
The Æra furnace was built in 1787— 
the ZEtna in 1788, The neareſt land- 
ing at preſent (1795) is Camden, 70 
miles from the furnace. The proprie- 
tors of the works, and ſeven others, 
have obtained a charter to open the 
Catawba to the N. Carolina line, and a 
charter from N. Carolina to open the 
river 80 miles higher in that State, and 
it is expected that boats will come with- 
in 40 miles of the works this ſummer, 
(1795) as there are boats already built 
tor the purpoſe which are to carry 30 
tons, and in the courſe of another ſum- 
mer will be brought within two miles 
of the works. The works are within 
two miles of the river, and the creek 
can be made navigable to the works. 
Mr. William Hill, one of the principal 


ed a method, by means of a fall of water, 
of blowing all the fires both of the forges 


ary the uſe of wheels, cylinders, or any 
other kind of bellows. The machinery 
is ſimple and cheap, and not liable to 
the accident of freezing. In the middle, 
and eſpecially in the upper country, the 


own cotton and woollen cloths, and 
moſt of their huſbandry tools; but in 
the lower country, the inhabitants, for 
theſe articles, depend almoſt entirely on 
| their merchants. La accounts 


works, known by the name of the Zra 


Nothing is ne- 


proprietors of theſe works, has contriv- 


and furnaces, ſo as to render unneceſ- 


people are obliged to manufacture their 
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tke interior parts of this State inform, 
that cotton, hemp and flax are plenty; 
that they have a conſiderable ſtock of 
good ſheep; that great exertions are 
made, and much done in the houſehold 
way; that they have long been in the 
habit of doing ſomething in family ma- 


nufactures, but within a few years paſt 


reat improvements have been made. 
The women do the weaving, and leave 
the men to attend to agriculture. This 


State furniſhes all the materials, and of 


the beſt kind, for ſhip building. The 


live oak, and the pitch and yellow pines, 
are of a fuperior quality. Ships might 
be built here with more eaſe, and to 
much greater advantage, than in the 
middle and eaſtern States. A want of 
ſeamen, is one reaſon why this buſmeſs 
is not more generally attended to. 
much attention is now paid to the ma- 
nufacture of indigo, in this ſtate, that it 
bids fair to rival that of the French. It 
is to be regretted, that it is ſtill the prac- 
| tice of the merchants concerned in the 
Carolina trade, to ſell at foreign markets 
the Carolina indigo of the firſt quality, 
as French. The ſociety for the infor- 
mation and aſſiſtance of perſons emi- 
grating from other countries, in a print- 
ed paper, which bears their ſignature, 
ſay, that “ A monied capital may be 
profitably employed, 1. In erecting 
mills, for making paper, for ſawing 
jumber, and eſpecially for manufactur-— 
ing wheat flour. There are hundreds 
of valuable mill ſeats unimproved, and 
the woods abound with pine trees. A 
buſhel of wheat may be purchaſed in 
South Carolina for half a dollar, which 
will make as good flour as that which 
in the vicinity of proper mills jells for 
double that price. 
neſs and fertility of the foil, that halt a 
dollar a buſhel for wheat would afford 

a great profit to the cultivators thereof. 
2. In tanning and manufacturing lea- 
ther Cattle are raiſed with to much eale, 
in a country where the winters are beth 
mild and ſhort, that hides are remark - 
ably cheap. The profits of tanners 
and ſhoe-makers muſt be conſiderable, 
when it is a well known fact, that the 
hides of full grown cattle, and a ſingle 
pair of ſhoes ſell for ncarly the ſame 
price. 3. In making bricks— Theie 
now fell for 9 dollars a thouſand, 
and the call for them is fo great, that 


the bricklayers are uot fully ſupplied. 


80 


Such is the cheap- 


and northern States. 
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4. In making pot - aſn— The aſhes that 
might be collected in Charleſton, and 
from the woods burnt in clearing new 
lands in the country, would furniſh 
the means of carrying on the manu- 
facture of pot-aſh to great advantage. 
Gentlemen of fortune, before the late 
war, ſent their ſons to Europe for edu- 
cation. During the war and ſince, they 
have generally ſent them to the middle 
Thoſe who have 
been at this expenſe in educating their 


ſons, have been but comparatively few 


in number, ſo that the literature of the 
State is at a low ebh. Since the peace, 
however, it has begun to flouriſh, I here 


are ſeveral reſpectable academies in 


Charleſton, one at Beaufort, on Port 
Royal Ifland, and feveral others in dif- 


ferent parts of the State. Three col- 


leges have lately been incorporated by 
law, one at Charleſton, one at Winnl- 
borough, in the diſtrict of Camden, the 
other at Cambridge, in the diſtrict of 
Ninety- Six. The public and private 
donations for the ſupport of theſe three 
colleges, were originally intended to 
have been appropriated jointly, for the 
erecting and ſupporting of one reſpect- 
able college. The diviſion of theſe do- 
nations has fruſtrated this deſign. Part 
of the old barracks in Charleſton has 
been handſomely fitted up, and convert- 
ed into a college, and there ate a num- 
ber of ſtudents; but it does not yet me- 
rit a more dignified name than that of a 
reſpectable academy. The Mount Sion 
college, at Winnſborough, is ſupported 
by a reſpectable ſociety of genilemen, 
who bave long been incorporated, This 
inſtitution flouriſhes and biss fair for 
uſerulneſs. The coil-ge at Cambridge is 
no more than a grammar {chool. That 
the literature of this State might be put 
upon a reſpectuble footing, nothing is 
wanting but a ſpirit of enterprize 2mong 
its wealthy inhabitants. The legiſlature, 
in their ſeſſion 1. January, 1795, ap- 
pointed a committce, to enquire into 
the practicability of, and to report a 
plan for, the eſtabliſſiment of ſchools in 
the different parts of the State. Since 
the revolution, by which all denomina- 
tions were put on an equal tooting, there 
have been no diſputes between differ- 
ent religious ſects. Fhey all agree to 
differ. The upper parts of this State 
are ſettled chiefly by Preſbyterians, Bap- 
titts and Methoditts, From the moft 
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probable calculations, it is poſed that 


the religious denominations of this State, 
as to numbers, may be ranked as fol- 
los: Preſbyterians, including the Con- 
gregational and Independent churches, 
Epiſcopalians, Baptiſts, Methodiſts, &c. 
The little attention that has been paid 
to manufactures, occaſions a vaſt con- 
ſumption of foreign imported articles ; 
but the quality and value of their ex- 
ports generally lcave a balance in favour 
of the State, except when there have 
been large importations of negroes. The 
amount of exports from the port of 
Charleſton, in the year ending Nov. 
1787, was then eſtimated, from authen- 
tic documents, at 50 5, 279l. 198. 5d. 
ſterling money. The number of veſſels 
cleared from the cuſtom-houſe the ſame 
year, was 947, meaſuring 62, 118 tons; 
735 of theſe, meaſuring 41,531 tons, 
were Americans; the others belonged to 
Gieat Britain, Spain, France, the United 
Netherlands, and Ireland. The princi- 
pal articles exported from this State, 
are rice, indigo, tobacco, ſkins of various 
kinds, beef, pork, cotton, pitch, tar, ro- 
fin, turpentine, myrtle wax, lumber, na- 
val ſtores, cork, leather, pink root, ſnake 
root, ginſeng, &c. In the moſt ſucceſſ- 
ful ſeaſons, there have been as many as 
140,000 barrels of rice, and 1,300,000 


pounds of indigo exported in a year. 


From the 1 5th Dec. 1791, to Sept. 1792, 
208,567 tierces of rice, averaging 550lb, 
nett weight each, were exported from 
Charleſton. In the year ending Sept. 
30, 1791, the amount of exports from 
this State was 2,693,267 dolls. 95 cents, 
and the year ending September, 1795, to 
5,998,492 dollars 49 cents. Charleſton 
is by tar the moſt conſiderable city on 
the {ea-coaſt, for an extent of 600 miles. 
From it are annually exported about the 
value of two millions and a halt of dol- 
Jars, in native commodities; and it ſup- 
plies, with imported goods, a great part 
of the inhabitants of North- Carolina and 
Georgia, as well as thoſe of S. Cardlina. 
The harbour thereof is open all the 
winter, and its contiguity to the Weſt - 
India iſlands gives the merchants ſupe- 


rior advantages for carrying on a pecu 


liarly lucrative commerce. A waggon 
road of fifteen miles only is all that is 
wanted, to open a communication with 
the inhabitants of Tenneſſee. Knox- 
ville, the capital of that State, is 100 
miles nearer to Charleſton than to any 


„„ 
other conſiderable ſea- port town on t ße 
Atlantic Ocean. The reformation in 
France occaſioned a civil war between 
the Proteſtant and Catholic parties in 
that kingdom, During theſe domeſtic 
troubles, Jaſper de Coligni, a principal 
commander of the proteſtant army, fit. 
ted out 2 ſhips, and ſent them with a 
colony to America, under the command 
of Jean Ribaud, for the purpoſe of ſe- 
curing a retreat from proſecution. Ri- 
baud landed at what is now called Al- 
bemarle river, in North- Carolina, This 


colony, after enduring incredible hard- 


ſhips, were extirpated by the Spa- 
niards, No further attempts were made 
to plant a colony in this quarter, till 
the reign of Charles II. of England. 


SOUTHERN STATES; the States of 
Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, North. 


Carolina, Ti — 23 South Carolina, and 
Georgia, bounded N. by Pennſylvania, 
are thus denominated. This diſtrict of 
the Union contains upwards of 1, 900, ooo 
inhabitants, of whom 648, 439 are ſlaves, 
which is thirteen fourteenths. of the 
whole number of ſlaves in the United 
States, The influence of ſlavery has 
produced a very diſtinguiſhing feature 


in the general character of the inhabi- 


tants, which, though now diſcernible ta 
their diſadvantage, has been ſoftened 
and meliorated by the benign effects of 
the revolution, and the progreſs of li- 
berty and humanity. The following may 
be conſidered as the principal produc- 
tions of this diviſion tobacco, rice, in- 
digo, wheat, corn, cotton, tar, pitch, 
turpentine and lumber. In this diſtrict 
is fixed the permanent ſeat of the gene- 
ral government, viz. the city of Waih- 
ington. | 
SOUTHFIELD, a townſhip of New- 
York, Richmond co. bounded northerly 
by the north fide of the road leading 
from Van-Duerſon's Ferry to Richmond 


Town and the Fiſh-Kill; eaſterly by 


Hudſon's river. It contains 355 inha- 
bitants. | 


SOUTH Georgia, a cluſter of barren 
iſlands in the S. Atlantic Ocean to the 


E. of Cape Horn, the ſouthern point of 
S. America; in lat. about 54. 30. ſouth, 
and long. 36. 30. W. One of thele is 
laid to be between 50 and 60 leagues in 
length. | 

Sour Hadley, a townſhip of Maſſa- 


chuſetts, Hamplhire co. on the E. bank 


of Connecticut river, 12 miles northerly 
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of Springfield, 6 ſouth-eaſt of North- 


ampton, and go weft of Boſton. It was 
incorporated in 1753, and contains 759 


inhabitants. The locks and canals in 
South Hadley, on the eaft fide of Con- 
necticut river, made for the purpoſe of 
navigating round the falls in the river, 
were begun in 1793, and completed in 
1795. The falls are about three miles 
in length; and ſince the completion of 
theſe locks and canals, there has been 
a conſiderable increaſe of tranſportation 
up and down the river. Some mills are 
already erected on theſe canals, and a 
great variety of water works may, and 
doubtleſs will, ſoon be erected here, as 
nature and art have made it one of the 
molt advantageous places for theſe pur- 
poſes, in the United States. Canals are 
alſo opening by the ſame Company, at 
Miller's Falls, in Montgomery, about 
25 miles above theſe, and on the ſame 
fide of the river. | 

SOUTH Hampton, a co. of Virginia, 
between James's river and the State of 
N. Carolina. It contains 12,864 in- 
habitants, including 599 ſlaves. The 
court-houſe is 36 miles from Norfolk, 


25 from Greenville, and 399 from Phi- 


ladelphia. | 
_ SouTH Hampton, a townſhip of New- 
Hampſhire, Rockingham county, on the 
ſouthern line of the State, which ſepa- 
rates it from Maſſachuſetts z 25 miles 
ſouth-weſt of Portſmouth, and ſix N. 
W. of Newbury Port. It was taken 
trom Hampton, and incorporated in 
1742; and contains 448 inhabitants. 
SOUTH Hampton, a townſhip of Maſ- 

ſachuſetts, Hampſhire co. and ſeparated 
from Eaſt Hampton by Pawtucket river. 
It was incorporated in 1753, and con- 
tains 829 inhabitants, about 9 miles S. 
W. of Northampton, and 109 ſouth- 
welt by weſt of Boſton. | 
Sour Hampton, a townſhip of New- 
Vork, Suffolk co. Long Iſland. It in- 
cludes Bridgehampton, formerly called 
Saggaboneck, and Mecoxez and, by 
means of Sagg Harbour, carries on a 
ſmall trade. It contains 3408 inhahi- 

tants, of whom 431 are electors, and 146 

flaves. It is 12 miles from Sagg Har- 
bour, 18 from Suffolk court- houſe, and 
95 E. of New- Vork. 

SOUTH Hampton, two townſhips of 
Pennſylvania, the one in Buck's co. the 
other in that of Franklin. 


a. 


 SouTH Hampton, a townſhip in the 
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eaſtern part of Nova- Scotia, and in Ha- 
lifax co. It was formerly called Tat- 
magouche, and is 35 miles from On- 
ſlow. | 

SouTH Hempſtead, a townſhip of 
New-York, Queen's co. Long Iſland, 
had its name altered in 1796 by the 
legiſlature into Hempſtead, The inha- 
bitants, 3826 in number, have the pri- 
vilege of oyſtering, fiſhing, and clam- 
ming, in the creeks, bays, and harbours 
of North Hempſtead, and they in return 
have the ſame right in 8. Hempſtead, 
Of the inhabitants 57 5 are electors, and 
326 {laves. 

Sour Hero, or Grand Iſland, in 
Lake Champlain. See Hero. 

SOUTHHOLD, or Southold, a townſhip 
of New-York, Suffolk co. Long-Ifland, 
It includes Fiſher's Iſland, Plumb Iſland, 
Robin's Iſland, Gull Iſlands, and all 
that part of the manor of St. George on 
the north ſide of Peaconock, extending 
weſtward to the eaſt line of Brook Ha- 
ven. It contains a number of pariſhes, 
and houſes for public worſhip, and 3219 
inhabitants; of whom 339 are electors, 
and 182 ſlaves. It was ſettled in 1640, 
by the Rev. John Young and his adhe- 
rents, originally from England, but laſt 
from Salem in Maſſachuſetts. 

SouTH Huntington, a townſhip in 
Weſtmoreland co. Pennſylvania. 

SOUTHINGTON, the ſouth-weſtern- 
moſt townſhip of Hartford co. Connec- 
ticut, 2s ſouth-weſt of Hartford, 
and 22 north of New-Haven. 

SouTH King ſton, a townſhip of 
Rhode-Iſland, Waſhington co. on the 
weſtern fide of Narraganſet Bay. It 
contains 4,131 inhabitants, including 
135 ſlaves. 

SoUuTH Mountain, in New-Jerley. 
See New-TJerſey. 

SouTH Mountain, a part of the Al- 
leghany Mountains, in Pennſylvama, 
Near this mountain, about 14 miles 
from the town of Carliſle, a valuable 
copper mine was diſcovered in Sept, 
1795. 

K Ex, a ſmall iſland, one of 
the Bahamas, in the Weſt- Indies. N. 
lat. 22. 21. W. long. 74. 6. 

SOUTH SEA, now more uſually diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the name of Pacific Ocean, 
was ſo named by the Spaniards, after 
they had paſſed over the mountains of 
the Iſthmus of Darien or Panama, from 
north to ſouth. It might properly be 
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named the Weſtern Ocean, with regard 


to America in general; but from the 


Iſthmus it appeared to them in a ſouth- 
ern direction. In the beautiful iſlands 
in this ocean, the cold of winter is never 
known ; the trees hardly ever loſe their 
leaves through the conſtant ſucceſſion of 


vegetation, and the trees bear fruit 


through the greateſt part of the year, 
The heat is always alleviated by alter- 
nate breezes, whilſt the inhabitants ſit 
under the ſhadow of groves, odoriterous, 
and loaded with abundance. The ſky 
is ſerene, the nights beautiful, and the 


ea, ever offering its inexhauſtible ſtores 
of food, and an eaſy and pleaſing con- 


veyance. 
SouTH THULE, or Southern Thule, 
in the S. Atlantic Ocean, is the molt 
ſouthern land which has at any time 
been difcovered by navigators. S. lat. 
59. 34. W. long. 27. 45. | 
SOUTHWICK, a townſhip of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, in the 8. W. part of Hamp- 


ſhire co. 110 miles S. W. by W. of Boſ- 


ton, and 12 S. W. of Springfield. It 


was incorporated in 1770, and contains 


$41 inhabitants. ; 
SouTH WEST Point, in Tenneſſee, 


is formed by the confluence of Clinch 


with Tenneſlee river, where a block- 


houſe is erected. 


SoUTH WASHINGTON, atown of N. 


Carolina, on the N. E. branch of Cape 
Fear river, which is navigable thus far 
for boats. It is 23 miles from Croſs 


Roads near Duplin court-houſe, and 36 


from Wilmington. 


SOUTOUX, an Indian village in Lou- 
iſiana, on the W. ſide of Miſſiſippi riv- 


er, oppoſite to the Nine Mile Rapids, 
22 miles below Wielpincan river, and 


28 above Riviere a la Roche. N. lat. 


47. 50. 


Sow and Pics, a number of large 


rocks lying off the ſouth-weſt end of 


Catahunk Iſland, one of the Elizabeth 
Iſlands, on the coaſt of Maſlachuſtts. 


_ * SPAIN, New. See Mexico. 


SPANIARDS Bay, on the eaſt coaſt of 
Cape Breton Iſland, is round the point 


of the ſouth entrance into Port Dauphin, 


to the ſouthward of which is Cape Char- 
bon. Its mouth 1s narrow, but it is 


wider within till it branches into two 


arms, both of which are navigable 3 


leagues, and afford ſecure harbouring. 
N. lat. 46. 20. W. long. 58. 29. 


SPANISH AMERICA contains im- 


8 A 
menſe provinces, moſt of which are 


very fertile. 1. In North- America, Lou- 
ihana, California, Old Mexico or New 


2. In the Weſft-Indies, the iſland of Cu- 
ba, Porto Rico, Trinidad, Margaretta, 
Tortuga, &c. 3. In South. America, 
Terra Firma, Peru, Chili, Tucuman, 
Paraguay, and Patagonia. Theſe ex- 
tenſive countries are deſcribed under 
their proper heads. All the exports of 
Spain, moſt articles of which no other 
European countty can fupply, are eſti- 
mated at only 80,000,000 livres, or 


353333331. ſterl. The moſt important 
trade of Spain is that which it carrics 
on with its American provinces. The 
chief imports from theſe extenſive coun. 
tries conſiſt of gold, ſilver, precious 


ttones, pearls, cotton, cocoa, cochineal, 
red-wood, tkins, rice, medicinal herbs 
and barks, as ſaſſafras, Peruvian bark, 
&c.. Vanilla, Vicunna wool, ſugar, and 
tobacco. In 1784, the total amount of 
the value of Spaniſh goods exported to 
America, was 195,000,000 reales de vel- 
lon; foreign commodities, 238,000,000 
r. d. v. The imports from America 
were valued at 900,000,000 r. d. v. in 
gold, ſilver, and precious ſtones; and 
upwards 0: 300,000,000 in goods, In 
the Gazeta de Madrid, 1787, (Feb. 20) 
it was tated, that the exports to Ame- 


harbours, Cadiz, Corunna, Malaga, Se- 
ville, St. Lucar, Santander, Canaries, 
Alicante, Barcelona, Tortoſa, Gipon, 
St. Sebaſtian, amounted, in 1785, to 
767,249,787 r. d. v. the duties paid on 
theie exports amounted to 28, 543,702 
r. d. v. The imports, both in goods 
and money, from America and the W. 
India iflands, amounted in the ſame 
year to 1,266,071,067 r. d. v. and the 
duties to 65, 472, 195 r. d. v. The pro- 
fits of the merchants from the whole 


American trade was valued at 5,000,000 


dollars. 
SANS Creek, is at the head of St. 
Mary's river in Florida. 
SPANISH Main, that part of the coaſt 
of America, which extends from che 


coaft of Darien, Carthagena, and Ve- 
nezuela, to the Leeward Iſles. 

| SPan1sH River, a river and ſettle- 
ment in Cape Breton Iſland, and the 


| preſent ſeat of government. 


SPANISHTOWN, or St. Jago de la 45 
| ga, 


Spain, New Mexico, hoth the Floridas. 


rica (the Indies) from the following 12 


Moſquito ſhore, along the northern 
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a, in the county of Middleſex, is the 
capital of the iſland of Jamaica. It is 
ſituated on the banks of the river Cobre, 
about 6 miles from the ſea, and con- 
tains about 5; or 600 houſes, and about 


5000 inhabitants, including free people | 


of colour. It is the reſidence of the 
yovernor or commander in chief, who 
is accommodated with a magnificent 
palace, Here the legiſlature fits, and 
the court of chancery and the ſupreme 
judicial courts are held. See Jago de 
la Vega. | | 

SPARHAWK's Point, on the northern 
ſhore of Piſcataqua river, abreaſt of 
which ſhips can anchor in 9 fathoms. 

SPARTA, a poſt town of New- Jerſey, 
Suſſex co. 117 miles from Philadeiphia. 

SPARTANBURGH, a county of Pinck- 
ney diſtrict, formerly in that of Ninety- 
Six, S. Carolina, containing 8800 in- 
habitants, of whom 7907 are whites, 
and 866 ſlaves, It ſends two repreſen- 


tatives, and one fenator, to the State | 


legiſlature. The court-houte is 30 
miles from Pinckney, 35 from Green- 
ville, and 746 from Philadelphia. 

SPEAR Cape, on the eaſt coaſt of 
Newfoundland Iſland, and the ſouth-eaſt 
limit of St. John's Bay. : 

SPEIGHT's TOWN, on the W. ſhore 
of the iſland of Barbadoes, tqwards the 
N. part; formerly much reſorted to by 
ſhips from Briftol, and from thence 
called Little Briſtol; but moſt of the 
trade is now removed to Bridgetown. 
It is in St. Peter's pariſh, having Sandy 
Fort and Margaret's Fort about a mile 
S. and Haywood's Fort on the N. at 
half the diſtance. N. lat. 10, 9. W. 
long. 57. 21. | | 

SPENCER, a flouriſhing townſhip in 
Worceſter county, Maſſachuletts, taken 
from Leiceſter, and incorporated in 
1753, and contains 1322 inhabitants, 
and lies 11 miles ſouth-weſtward of 
Worceſter, on the polt-road to Spring- 
held, and 58 S. W. of Boſton. 


SPESUTIE, a ſmall iſland at the head 


of Cheſapeak Bay. | 

SPIRITU SANTO, a town on the S. 
fide of the ifland of Cuba, oppoſite to 
the N. W. part of the cluſter of ifles 
and rocks called Jardin de la Reyna, 
and about 45 miles north-weſterly of 
La Trinidad. : 

SPIRITU *'SANTO, or Tampay Bay, 
called alſo Hillſborough Bay, lies on 


the W. coalt of the peninſula of Eaſt- 


- 


Incorporated in 1635 or 1645. 
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Florida; has a number of ſhoals and 


keys at its mouth, and is 9 leagues N. 
N. W. TW. of Charlotte Harbour, and 
56 S. E. by S. 3 E. of the bay of Apa- 
lache. N. lat. 27. 36. W. long. 82. 54. 

SPIRITU SANTO, a town of Brazil, in 
S. America. It is fituated on the ſea- 
coaſt in a very fertile country, and has 
a ſmall caſtle and harbour. S. lat. 20. 
10. W. long. 41. | 

SPIRIT U SANTO, a lake towards the 
extremity of the peninſula of E. Flori- 
da; ſouthward from the chain of lakes 
which communicate with St. John's 
river, 

SPLIT ROCK, a rocky point which 
projects into Lake Champlain, on the 
W. fide, about 56 miles N. of Skeenſbo- 
rough, bears this name. The lake is 
narrow, and no where exceeding two 
miles from Skeenſborough to this rock, 
but here it ſuddenly widens to 5 or 6 
miles, and the waters become pure and 
clear. 

SPOTSWOOD, a ſmall town of New- 
Jerſey, Middleſex co. near the W. fide 
of South river, which empties into the 
Rariton in a S. E. direction. The ſitu- 
ation is good for extenſive manufacto- 
ries, and there is already a paper-mill 
here. It is on the Amboy ftage-road, g 
miles touth-eaſt of Brunſwick, and 1@ 
welt by ſouth of Middleton Point. 

SPOTSYLVANIA, a county of Virgi- 
nia, bounded N. by Stafford, and E. by 
Caroline county. It contains 11,252 
inhabitants, of whom 5933 are ſlaves. 

SPRINGFIELD, a townſhip of Ver- 
mont, Windſor co. on the W. fide of 
Connecticut river, oppoſite to Charlei- 
ton, in New-Hampſhire. It has Wea- 
thersficld N. and Rockingham on the 8. 
and con:ains 1097 inhabitants. 

SPRINGFIELD, a poſt-town of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, Hampſhire co. on the eaſt 
ſide of Connecticut river; twenty miles 
ſouth by eaſt of Northampton, 97 weſt- 
{outh- weſt of Boſton, 28 north of Hart- 
ford, and 250 north-eaſt of Philadel- 
phia. The townſhip of Springfield was 
It cons 
tains 1574 inhabitants, a Congregation» 
al church, a court-houſe, and a number 
of dwelling-houſes, many of which are 
both commodious and elegant. The 
town lies chiefly on one long ſpacious 
ſtreet, which runs parallel with the 
river. A ftream from the hills at the 
eaſtward of the town, falls into this 

. ſtreet 


1 
* 
| 


ſtreet, and forms two branches, which 


workmen now in the armoury here, were 


which is famous for its iron-works, 


lat ion. 


The inhabitants are principally Quakers, 


which furniſhes ſtone for building. 


miles N. W. of Elizabeth Town. Turf 


Fayette, Delaware, and Montgomery 


courſe through the marſhes, from the 


up into Kittery, in York co. Diſtrict of 
Maine, which runs through Scarho- 
veſſels of 100 tons. 


the townſhip of Holderneſs, in Grafton 
co. New-Hampſhire; but the one half 
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take their courſe in oppoſite directions, 
one of them running northeriy and ihe 
other ſoutherly along the eaſtern fide. 
of the ſtreet, and afford the inhabitants, 
trom one end to the other, an eaſy ſup- 
ply of water for domeſtic uſes. Here 
a conſiderable inland trade is carried on; 
and there is alſo a paper-mill. The ſu 
perintendant and ſome of the principal 


originally manufacturers in Bridgewater, 


SPRINGFIELD, a townſhip of New- 
York, Otſego co. 11 miles N. of Otſe- 
go, and between it and the lake of that 
name. It is 61 miles W. of Albany, 
has a good ſoil, and increaſes in popu- 


SPRINGFIELD, a townſhip of New- 
Jerſey, Burlington co. of a good foil 
and famed for excellent checle, ſome 
farmers make 10, ooolbs. in a ſeaſon. 


who have 3 meeting-houſes. The chief 
lace of the townſhip, where bufineſs is 
tranſacted, is a village called Job's-town, 
10 miles from Burlington, and 18 from 
Trenton. In this townſhip is a hill 3 
miles in length, called Mount Piſgah, 


Here is alſo a grammar ſchool. 
SPRINGFIELD, a townſhip in Eſſex 

county, New- Jerſey, on Rahway river, 

which furniſhes fine mill-ſeats; S or 10 


for firing is found here. 
SPRINGFIELD, the name of 4 town- 
ſhips of Pennſylvania, viz. in Buck's, 


counties. 
SPRUCE Creek, urges its winding 


mouth of Piſcataqua river, 5 or 6 miles 


Maine. 
SPURWING, a river of the Diſtrict of 


rough, to the weſtward of Cape Eliza- 
beth, and is navigable a few miles for 


SQUAM, a lake, part of which is in 


of it is in Strafford co. It is about 5 
miles long, and 4 broad. | 
 SQUAM, a ſhort river of New-Hamp- 
ſhire, the outlet of the above lake, 


STA 


| joins the Pemigewaſſct at the town of 
New-Cheſter, and 10 miles above the 
mouth of the Winnipiſeogee branch. 


New- Jerſey, between Barnegat In] 

and Cranbury New Inlet. 1 OY 
SQUaM Harbour, on the N. E. fide 

of Cape Ann, Maſſachuſetts. When a 


parts a cable and loſes an anchor with 
the wind at N. E. or E. N. E. if ſhe 
can carry double- reefed fails, ſhe may 
run S. S. E. 5 leagues, which courſe, it 


made good, will carry her a little to 


the eaſtward of Squam Bay. Squam 
{ Pidgeon Hill) lies in lat. 42. 40. N. and 
long. 70. 36. | 

SQUARE HANDKERCHIEF, (Mou- 
choir Quarre) an iſland of ſome extent 
in the Weſt-Indies, which lies between 
lat. 21. 5. and 21. 24. N. and between 
long. 70. 19. and 70, 49. W. | 

SQUEAUGHETA Creek, in N. York, 
a N. head water of Alleghany river. 


— 


Ichua Towvn. - 
STAATESBURGH, in N, York State, 
lies on the eaſt fide of Hudſon's river, 


between Rhynbeck and Poughkeepſie ; 


about 31 miles ſouth of Hudſon, and 
80 northward of New-York city, 
STAEBROECK, a town of Dutch Gui. 
ana, in South- America, on the eaſt ſide 
of Demarara river, a mile and a half 
above the poſt which commands its en- 
trance. It is the ſeat of government 
and the depoſitory of the records. The 
ſtation for the ſhipping extends from 
the fort to about two miles above the 
town. They anchor in a line from two 
to four abreaſt. 8 
STAFFORD, a county of Virginia, 
bounded north by Prince William co. 
and eaſt by the Patowmac. It contains 
9,588 inhabitants, including 4036 
llaves. 5 | 
SrAF FORD, a townſhip of Connec- 
ticut, in Tolland co. on the ſouth line of 
Maſſachuſetts, 12 or 15 miles north-eaſt 


of Tolland. In this town is a furnace 


for caſting hollow ware, ard a medicinal 
ſpring, which is the reſort of valetudi- 
narians. 

STAFFORD, Neao, a townſhip of New- 
Jerſey, in Monmouth co. and adjoining 
Dover on the ſouth-weſt. It conſiſts 


883 inhabitants, 


which runs a ſouth-weſtern courſe, and } 


STAGE Vaud, inthe Diſtrict of Mains 
| li 


SQUAM Beach, on the ſea-coaſt of 


veſſel at anchor off Newhury- Port Bar, 


Its mouth is 19 miles N. W. of the 


chiefly of pine barren land, and contains 
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merly called Rippowams, and was ſet- 
tled in 1641. 


of Maine, on the weft line of Cumber- 


Dutcheſs co. taken from Waſhington, 


and 52 ſouth. ſouth-eaſt of Frankfort. 
It contains a ſtone court-houle, a gaol, 
and about 40 houſes. 


STA 


ilands, on the N. fide of Small Point, 
conſiſting of 8 acres not capable of much 
improvement; and is only remarkable 
for being the firſt land inhabited in New 
England, by a civilized people. It is 
not now inhabited, 

STAMPORD, a townſhip of Vermont, 
in Bennington co. it corners on Ben- 
nington to the ſouth-eaſt, and contains 
272 inhabitants, and has good intervale 
land. | > 

STAMFORD, a poſt-town of Connec- 
ticut, Fairfield county, on a ſmall ſtream 
called Mill river, which empties into 
Long-Iſland Sound. It contains a 
Congregational and, Epiſcopal church, 
and about 45 compact dwelling-houſes. 
It is 10 miles ſouth-weſt of Norwalk ; 
44 ſouth-weſt of New- Haven; 44 N. 
E. of New-York; and 139 N. E. of 
Philadelphia, The townſhip was for- 


STAMFORD, a townſhip of N. York, 
in Ulſter co. taken from Woodſtock, 
and incorporated in 1792. Of its in- 
habitants, 127 are electors, 

STANDISH, a townſhip of the Diſtrict 


land co. between Preſumſcut and Saco 
rivers. It was incorporated in 1785, 
and contains 716 inhabitants; 18 miles 
N. W. of Portland, and 163 N. of Boſ- 
ton. 4 | . 
STANFORD, a townſhip of N. York, 


and incorporated in 1793. 

STANFORD, the capital of Lincoln co. 
Kentucky; ſituated on a fertile plain, 
about 10 miles ſouth- ſouth- eaſt of Dan- 
ville, 40 ſouth by weſt of Lexington, 


SrANw IX. Old Fort, in the State of 
New-York, is ſituated in the townſhip 
of Rome, at the head of the navigable 
waters of Mohawk river. Its founda- 
tion was laid in 1759, by Gen. Broad- 
ſtreet, and built upon by the troops of 
the United States, during the late war, 
The Britiſh made an unſucceſsful at- 
tempt to take it in 1777. | 

STARKS, a plantation in Lincoln co, 
Maine, ſituated on the W. ſide of Ken- 
nebeck river, near Norridgewalk. 

STARKSBOROUGH, a townſhip in 
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Ferriſburg. It contains 40 inhabi- 
tants. | 
STATEN Hand, lies 9 miles S. W. of 
the city of New York, and conſtitutes 
Richmond county, The ifland is about 
18 miles in length, and at a medium 6 
or 7 in breadth, and contains 3835 in- 
habitants, On the ſouth fide is a con- 


| ſiderable tract of level good land; but 


the 1fland in general is rough, and the 
hills high. Richmond is the only town 
of any note, and that is an inconſidera- 
ble place. The inhabitants are chiefly 
deſcendants of the Dutch and French ; 
and are noted for their hoſpitality to 
rangers, and love of their native 
Ot. 
8 Land, an iſland at the ex- 
tremity of 8. America, about zo miles 
in length and 12 in breadth. It lies to 
the eaſtward of the E. point of Terra. 
del Fuego, and from which it is ſepa- 
rated by Strait le Maire. The centre of 
the iſland is in lat. about 54. 30. S. and 
long. 64. 30. W. N 
STATESBURG, a poſt- town of 8. Ca- 
rolina, and the capital of Clermont co. 
ſituated on the E. ſide of Beech Creek, 
which unites with Shanks Creek, and 
empties into the Wateree, a few miles 
below the town. It contains 10 or 12 
houſes, a court-houſe and gaol. It is 
20 miles S. by E. of Camden, 100 N. 
by W. of Charleſton, and 663 S. W. of 
Philadelphia. | 
STAUNTON, a poſt-town of Virginia, 
and the capital of Auguſta co. It is 
ſituated on the S8. E. fide of Middle 
river, a water of Patowmack, a little to 
the N. of Maddiſon's Cave. It contains 
about 160 houſes, moſtly built of ſtone, 
a court-houſe and gaol. It is 93 miles 
from the Sweet Springs, 100 miles 8. 
W. by S. of Wincheſter, 126 W. N. W. 
of Richmond, and 287 from Philadel- 
phia. | | 
STAUNTON, a ſmall river of Virginia, 
which riſes on the W. ſide of the Blue 
Ridge, and breaks through that moun- 
tain in lat. about 37. 8. N. and uniting 
with Dan river forms the Roanoke, 
above the Occoneachy Iſlands, about 
100 miles from its ſource. It is alſo 
called Smith's river. | RY 
STAUSEE, Fort, juſt above the Falls 
of Niagara, and 8 miles above Queen's 
Tt own. 
STEADMAN's Creck, in the State of 
New-York, The main tork of this 


Addiſon co, Vermont, 32 milss E. of 


* 


creek 


ö 
1 
f 


Norton Sound. Stuart's Iſland is oppo- 


moal water. 


dliſtrict, 8. Carolina; containing 2733 


eo. Diſtrict of Maine; N. W. of Hal- 
lowell, and at no great diſtance. It 


chuletts, was formely a pariſh of Lan- 
caſter, called Chockjet, incorporated in 


chem of the Naſhaways, proprietor of 


ed by the Pen ſylvania line on the S. 
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creek empties into Niagara river, above 
Fort 5chloſſer. 5 

STEEP Rocks, a curious ledge of 

perpendicular ſhelly rocks, which form 
the W. bank of Hudlon's river, with 
ſome interruptions, for 12 or 13 miles 
from the Tappan Sea, to within 11 
miles of New-York city. Some of theſe 
ledges are from 150 to 200 feet high. 
As you paſs down the river trom the 
Tappan Sea, by theſe rocks, the proſ- 
ect on every fide is enchanting. On 
the N. of the Tappan Sea, a fine broad 
bay opens to view, ſkirted with high 
hills; on the S. the river lies under the 
eye as far as it diſtinguiſhes objects; 
on the W. are the Steep Rocks, before 
deſcribed; and on the E. a fine culti- 
vated country. 

STEPHENS, a cape, S. W. of Cape 
Denbigh, on the N. W. coaſt of North- 
America, and is at the S. E. part of 


fite to it. N. lat. 63. 33. W. long. 162. 
29. Between this and Shoal Nets is 


* STEPHENS, a ſhort river of Vermont, 
which empties into Connecticut river, 
from the N. W. in the town of Bar- 
net. | 

STEPHENS, St. a pariſh of Charleflon 


inhabitants, of whom 226 are whitcs. 


STERLING, a plantation in Lincoln 


contains 166 inhabitants. 
STERLING, in Worceſter co. Maſſa- 


— — 


1781 ſituated 12 miles N. E. of Wor- 
ceſter, and 46 W. of Boſton, and con- 
tains 1428 inhabitants. Near the neck 
of land which divides Wauthacum 
Ponds, on the S. fide, was formerly an 
Indian fort, of which the vettiges are 
nearly diſappeared. On this ſpot was 
the palace and royal ſeat of Sholan, ſa- 


Naſhawogg. 

STEUBEN, a {mall fort in the N. W. 
Territory, ſituated at the Rapids of the 
Ohio, a ſhort diſtance above Clarkl- 
ville. 

STEUBEN, a new county of : New- 
York, taken from that of Ontario; be- 
ing that part ot Ontario county, bound- 


$TI 
townſhips on the N. by the pre-emption 
line on the E. and by the Indian line 
On the W. f 
STEUBEN, a townſhip of N. Vork, 
in Herkemer county; taken from 
Whiteſtown, and incorporoted in 1792. 
In 1796 the towns of Floyd and Rome 
were tak en off of this townſhip. Of its 
inhabitants 4.17 are eleftors. The N. 
weſtern branch of Mohawk river riſes 
here; and the centre of the town is 
about 12 miles N. E. of Fort Schuyler, 
and 32 N. W. ot the mouth of Canada 
Creek. | | 
STEVENS, a ſhort navigable river of 


the Diſtrict of Maine. It riſes within a 


mile of Merry Meeting Bay, with which 


it is connected by a canal lately opened. 
dee Georgeteæun. 


STEVENSBURG, a poſt- town of Vir- 
ginia, ſituated on the road from Phila- 
delphia to Staunton. It contains about 


60 houſes; the inhabitants are moſtly 


of Dutch extraction. It is 10 miles N. 
by E. of Straſburg, 87 N. E. by N. of 
dtaunton, 45 S. W. by S. of Williamſ- 
port, and 200 8. W. of Philadelphia. 

STEVENTOWN, W. Cheſter county, 
New Vork is bounded weſterly by 
York Town, and northerly by Dutchels 
co. It contains 1297 inhabitants, of 
whom 178 are eleQtors. 8 

STEPHENTOWN, a townſhip of good 
land in New York, in Renſſelaer co. 
between Lebanon and Scoodack. It is 
about 14 miles ſquare, and lies 20 miles 
E. of Albany. Of its inhabitants 624 
are electors. The timber on the low 
land is pine, hem lock, beech, birch, aſh, 
maple. On the hills, pine, hemlock, 
black and white oak, walnut and pop- 
lar. : 
STEWART'S Iflands, in the South 
Pacific Ocean, a cluſter of five iſlands 
diſcovered by Capt. Hunter, in 1791; 
and ſo named in honour of Admiral 
Keith Stewart. S. lat. 8. 26. W. long. 
C 

STEY Point, on the Labrador coaſt, 
and N. Atlantic Ocean. N. lat. 58. 
W. long. 61. 40. 

STILL WATER, a townſhip of New 
York, Albany co. bounded eaſterly by 
Cambridge, and ſoutherly by Schachte- 
koke and Anthony's Kiil. It contains 
3071 inhabitants; of whom 459 are 
ele&ors, and 61 ſlaves. The village of 
Stilkwaier, in this townſhip, is ſituated 


by the N. bounds of the fix range of 


on the W. bank of Hudſon's river; 12 
| £24 miles 
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6 miles {quare, lying in the ſouth-eaſt 


culture, and breeding of cattle and ſwine. 
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miles from Cohoez Bridge, 12 from 
Saratogaz 25 N. of Albany, and 12 
from Ballſtown Springs. A canal is 
begun at this place to lead the water of 
the Hudſon to the mouth of the Mo- | 
hawk, 14 miles below. 

 STINKING Iſlands, on the eaſt coaſt of 
Newfoundland Ifland. N. lat. 49. 28. 
welt long. 52. 50. 

STISSIK Mountain, lies between the 
State of Connecticut and Hudſon's riv- 
er, and near it the Mahikander Indians 
formerly reſided. 8 

STOCKBRIDGE, a townſhip in Wind- 
for co. Vermont, n White river, and 
contains 100 inhabitants. 

STOCKBRIDGE, a poſt- town of Maſ- 
ſxchuletts, Berkſhire co. 44 miles W. 
by N. of Springfield, 141 welt of Boſ- 
ton, 249 north-eaſt of Philadelphia, and 
25 miles eaſt-by-ſcuth of Kinderhcok, 
in New-York. The townſhip is the 
chief of the county; was incorporated 
in 1739, and contains 1,336 inhabit- 
ants. 

STOCKBRIDGE, Neav, a tract of land 


part of the Oneida Reſervation, in the 
State of New-York, inhabited by the 
Indians, 300 in number, who, ſome years 
lince, removed from Stockbridge, Maſſa- 
chuſetts, and from this circumſtance are 
called the Stockbridge Indians. This 
tract was given to theſe Indians by the 
Oneidas, as an inducement to them to 
ſettle in their neighbourhood ; and is 7 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Kahnonwolchale, the 
principal village of the Oneidas. Theſe 
Indians are under the paſtoral care of 
2 miſſionary, the Rev. Mr. Sarjeant, 
whole pious labours have been attended 
with conſiderable ſucceſs, They are 
generally induſtrious, eſpecially the wo- 
men, and employ themſelves in agrt- 


Their tarms are generally incloſed with 
pretty good fences, and under tolerable 
cultivation. In the fall of 1796, almoſt 
every family ſowed wheat; and there 
was a fingle inſtance this year, of one 
of the Indian women, named Eſther, 
who wove 16 yards of woollen cloth; 
who is here mentioned as an example 
ot induſtry, and as having led the way 
to improvements of this kind. There 
is little doubt but her example will be 
tollowed by others. Their dividend of 
monies from the United States, amount- 
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been expended in erecting a ſaw-mill, 
and ſupporting an Engliſh ſchool. 

STOCK Creek, a branch of Peleſon 
river. See Waſhington County, Virginia» 
STOCKPORT, a village in Northamp- 
ton co. Pennſylvania, on the weſt ſide 
of the Popaxtunk branch of Delaware 
river. From this place is a portage of 


about 18 miles to Harmony, on the eaſt 


branch of the river Suſquehannah. 
STODDARD, a townſhip of New- 
Hampſhire, Cheſhire co. diſtant from 
Portimouth 99 miles, and about 15 or 
18 miles eaſt of Walpole on Connecti- 
cut river. It was incorporated in 17749 
and contains 701 inhabitants. 
STODHART Bay, near the north-weſt 
point of the iſland of Jamaica, is to the 
ealt of Sandy Bay, aud between it and 
Lucea harbour, - 
STOKES, a county of Saliſbury dif- 
trict, North-Carolina; bounded valt by 
Rockingham, and weſt by Surry, And 
contains 8,528 inhabitants, including 
787 ſlaves. Iron ore is found here in 
conſiderable quantities, and works have 
been erected on Iron Creek, which ma- 
nufacture conſiderable quantities. Chief 
town, Germantown. —— 
STOKES, the chief town of Montgo- 
mery co. N. Carolina, near Yadkin 
river. It contains a court houle, gaol, 
and about 20 houſes. „ 
STONE Arabia, a village and fine 
tract of country ſo called, in Montgo- 
mery co. New-York, on the north fide 
of Mohawk river, between 50 and 60 
miles weſtward of Albany. This ſet- 
tlement was begun by the Germans in 
1709, The land from the river riſes on 
a beautiful and gradual aſcent for four 
miles, and the principal ſettlement is on 
a wide ſpreading hill, at that diſtance 
from the river. The foil is excellent, 
and the people induftrious and thriving. 
Tt ſuffered much from the Indians in 
the late war, particularly in 1780. 
STONEHAM, a townſhip of Maſſachu- 
ſetts, in Middleſex co. which was in- 
corporated in 1725, and contains 38r 
inhabitants. It is about 10 miles north 
of Boſton. | 
STONE Indians, inhabit ſouth of 
Fire Fort, on Aſſenebayne river, North 
America. | | 
STONE Mountain, between the States 
of Tenneſſee and Virginia, The Vir- 
ginia line interſects it in lat. 36. 30. N. 
| from thence to the place where Watauga 


ing to about 300 dollars, has hitherto 
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neſſee. | 
'  SToNE Hand, on the eaſt coaſt of 

Newfoundland, is near Cape Broyle, 
and is one of the three iſlands which lie 

off Caplin Bay. | | 


of Naſhville. 


that and Bloody Point. There is a fort 

land, is 5 or 6 miles north- weſterly of 

Whetſtone Fort, at the mouth of Balti- 
Hooks-'Town. 

conſiderable bluff from the weſt bank of 

_ Hudſon's river into Haverſtraw bay; 


| Juſt at the ſouthern entrance of the high 
lands. In the capture of this fortreſs, 


the ſouthward to the northward, and 


Bayou Pierre, empties into the Miſſi- 


With gravel on the ſurface of the ground, 
On the north ſide of this river the land 


into hills and vales; but here the low 
lands are not often overflowed : both 


timber, 


and 251 N. E. of Philadelphia. The 
harbour ſets up from the Sound, oppo- 
ſite to Fiſher's Ifland. 
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river breaks through it. See Ten- 


STONES, is a boatable water of Ten- 
neſſee, which runs north-weſterly into 
Cumberland river, fix miles north-eaſt 


STONEs Fort Gut, on the ſouth-weſt 
fide of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's ; 
eaſtward of Old Road Bay, and between 


on a point of land, on the weſt ſide. 
STONEY Hill, in Baltimore co, Mary- 


more harbour, and 2 miles ſouth-eaſt of 


STONEY Point, in Orange co. New- 
York, a ſmall peninſula, projecting in a 


about 40 miles north of New-York city, 


the brave Gen, Wayne diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf. 

STONEY Mountains, in the north- 
welt part of N. America, extend from 


in a north-weſtern direction, from lat. 
48. to 68. north. The northern part 
of this range is called the Mountains of 
Bright Stones. | 

STONEY Riser, called by the French 


ſippi 4 miles from Petit Goufre, and 10 
trom Louiſa Chitto. From the mouth 
of what is called the fork of this river, 
is computed to be 21 miles. In this 
diſtance there are ſeveral quarries of 
ſtone, and the land has a clayey ſoil, 


in general, is low and rich; that on the 
ſouth ſide is much higher, but broken 
ſides are ſhaded with a variety of uſeful 

STONINGTON, a poſt-town and port 


in New-London co. Connecticut; 14 
miles eaſt by ſouth of New. London city, 


'The town is 


——— 


ſeparated from Rhode-IIlanl by the E. 


8 T R 

line of the State; and was ſettled 1 
1658. Here are 6 places of public 
warſhip; and the number of inhabitants, 
in 1790, was 5, 648. | 

STONO Izlet, on the coaſt of South. 
Carolina, is to the ſouthward of the 
channel of Charleſton, at the N. E. cor- 
ner of John's Iſland, which is bounded 
by Stono river on the weſtward. It is 
6 miles from the S. channel of Charleſ- 
ton, and from this inlet to that of North 


Ediſto, the courſe is ſouth-weſt by wet 


+ welt, diſtant 11 miles. 
STORM Cape, in the ftraits of North- 
umberland, is the northern limit of the 


mouth of Bay Verte, and forms the 


ſouth-eaſt corner of the province of 
New-Brunſwick. | | 
STOUENUCK, a townſhip in Cum- 
berland co. New- Jerſey. 
STOUGHTON, called by the Indians, 
Pakemitt, or Pontipog, or Punkapaog, 
(that is taten from a ſpring that ariſeth 
out of red earth) a townſhip in Nortolk 
co. Maſſachuſetts, incorporated in 1726. 
It is bounded E. by Braintree, W.. by 
Sharon, and is 15 miles ſouthwardly of 


Boſton. 


is found here of an excellent _ 
and there is a rolling and flitting mill, 
which manufacture conſiderable quan- 
tities of ſteel and iron. Great quanti- 
ties of charcoal, baſkets and brooms, are 
ſent from thence to Bofton. Early in 
the war a large quantity of gun-powder, 


of an excellent quality, was made in 


this town, for the American army, from 
ſalt-petre, the produce of the towns in 
its vicinity, _ : 

 STow, a townſhip of Maſſachuſetts, 


Middleſex co. incorporated in 1683, 


and contains 801 inhabitants, and is 25 
miles N. W. of Boſton. yn 

STOW, a townſhip of Vermont, Chit- 
tenden co. about 25 or 30 miles eaſt of 
Burlington. | 

STOWE Creek, one of the ſeven town- 
ſhips into which Cumberland co. in 
New- Jerſey, is divided. 3 
STRABANE, two townſhips of Penn- 
ſylvania; the one in York co. the other 
in that of Waſhington. 


STRAFFORD, a townſhip in Orange 


co. Vermont, welt of Thetford, adjoin- 
ing, having 845 inhabitants. | 
STRAFFORD, a county of New-Hamp- 
ſhire, bounded N. and N. W. by Grat- 
ton; S, E, by Rockingham, and call 1. 


It contains 16,000 acres of 
land, and 1,994 inhabitants. Iron ore 
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E. of Norwalk, and 169 N. E. of Phi- 
ladelphia. The townſhip of Stratford, | 


STR 
the Diſtridt of Maine. 


townſhips, almoſt wholly agricultural, 


It contains 25 


and has no ſea port. The branches of 
the Piſcataqua and Merrimack, and 
other ſtreams water this county; be- 
fides the lakes Winnipiſeogee and Offi- | 
pee. It contains 23,601 inhabitants, | 
of whom 22 are flaves. Chief towns, 
Dover and Durham. | 
STRAITS of Beering or Bhering, ſepa- 
rate the N. W. part of N. America from 
the N. E. coaſt of Aſia. Beering's Ifl- 
and lies in lat. 55. N. and long. 164. 
„E. 
Arne SBURG, a poſt town of Virginia, 
Shenandoah co. on the north-weſt branch 
of the north fork of Shenandoah river, 
and contains a handſome German Lu- 
theran church, and about 60 or 70 
houſes. It is 77 miles N. E. by N. of 
Staunton, 18 ſouth-ſouth-weſt of Win- 
cheſter, and 210 ſouth-weſt of Phila- 
delphia, 4 ue 7 
STRASBURG, a town of Lancaſter co. 
Pennſylvania; fituated on an eminence, 
and in the centre of a fertile and well 
cultivated country, and contains about 
60 houles, ſeveral of which are built of 
brick. It is about 7 miles welt from 
Straſburg Gap, where the road Jeads 
through the mountains, 8 miles eaſt of 
Lancaſter, and 58 welt of Philadelphia. 
STRASBURG, a ſettlement in Ken- 
tucky, near the Bullit Lick. 
STRATFORD, a townlhip in Grafton 
co. New. Hampſhire ; fituated on the 
eaſt bank of Connecticut river, between 
Cockburn townſhip N. and Northum- 
berland on the mouth of the Upper 
Amonooſuck on the fouth. It was in- 
corporated in 1773, and contains 146 
inhabitants. It is 58 miles above Han- 
over. : | 
STRATFORD, a pleaſant poſt-town of 
Connecticut, in Fairfield co. on the W. 
ſide of Stratford river, which contains 
2 places for public worſhip, and ſeveral 
neat and commodious houſes. It is 14 
miles touth-weſt of New- Haven, 20 N, 


the Cupheag of the Indians, was ſettled 
in 1638, principally from Maſſachu- 
chuletts, | 
STRATFORD River. See Houſatonic, 
STRATHAM or Streatham, a town- 
ſhip of New. Hampſhire ; ſituated in 
Rockingham county. Incorporated in 
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lies on the road from Portſmouth to 
Exeter; 12 miles weſt of the former, 
and 4 eaſt of the latter. 

STRATTON, a townſhip of Vermont, 
Windham co. about 15 miles N. E. of 
Bennington, having 95 inhabitants, 
STRAWBERRY Gap, a pals in the, 
mountains on the road from Philadelphia 
to Lancaſter 42 miles welt of the for- 
mer, and 16 ſouth-eaſt of the latter, 
STRAWBERR&Y River, falls into Lake 
Ontario; and is thus named from the 
great quantity of large fruit of that 
name growing on its banks. 
SrRoups, a ſtage on the new road 
from Lexington in Kentucky, to Virgi- 


nia. It is 17 miles N. E. of Lexing- 


ton, and 9 from Holden. 

STROUDWATER, See Caſco Bay. 

STVaR T's Hand, on the N. W. 
coaſt of N. America, is about 6 or 7 
leagues in circuit, about 17 leagues from 
Cape Denbigh on the continent. N. 
lat. 63. 33. 

STUART Tow, in Grafton co. 
New-Hampſhire, is ſituated on the eaſt- 
ern bank of Connecticut river, between 
Colebrook on the ſouth, and a tract of 
2, ooo acres on the north, belonging to 
Dartmouth college. | 

STUMSTOWN, a {mall town of Penn- 


Little Swatara. It contains about 20 
houſes, and a German Lutheran and 
Calvanift church united. It is 24 
miles E. N. E. of Harriſburg, and 89 
N. W. by W. of Philadelphia. 
STURBRIDGE, a townſhip in the S. W. 
corner of Worceſter co. Maſſachuſetts, 
containing 28,929 acres, divided from 
Woodftock and Union on the ſouth, 
in Connecticut by the State line, and 
on the north by Brookfield, It was 
incorporated in 1738, and contains 
1704 inhabitants. The butter and 
cheeſe made here have obtained high 
credit in the markets. It is 70 miles 
ſouth-weſt by weſt of Boſton, and 23 
{outh-welt of Worceſter. 
STURGEON Creek. See Kittery. 
STYX, a {mall branch of Patowmae 
river where it is called Cohongoronto. 
It riſes in the Laurel Thickets, in the 
Alleghany mountains ; runs north, and 
empties oppoſite to Laurel Creek. 
SUCCESS, a bay alſo called Good Suc- 
ceſs, on Terra del Fuego, or the welt. 
ern ſhore of Strait le Maire. S. lat. 54. 


2593, and contains 882 inhabitants, It 


50, W. long · 65. 25. Cape Succels, 2 


ſylvania, Dauphin co. on a branch of 
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the point of this bay, lies in lat. 33 


S. and long. 65. 27. W. 


SUCCESS, a townſhip of New-Hamp- 
ſhire, in Grafton co. N. E. of the White 
Mountains on the ealt line of the State, 


incorporated in 1773. 


SUCK Creek empties into Tenneflee 
river from the ſouth- ſouth-eaſt, at the 
Suck, or Whirl, were the river is con- 
tracted to the breadth of 70 yards. It 
is a few miles north from the Georgia 
north-line. See Texrefſee, and Shallow 


Tord. 


of N. America; off which, and to the 
N. E. end of Kaye's Ifland, is a muddy 


bottom with from 43 to 27 fathoms wa- 


ter. The ſouth welt point of Kaye's 


Ifland is in lat. 59. 49. N. and long. 
143. 2. W. 

SUDBURY, a county of New Brunſ\- 
wick, on the W. fide of St. John's river, 
towards its mouth. 

SUDBURY, a townſhip of Vermont, 
in Rutland co. having Orwell on the 
welt. It contains 258 inhabitants. 

SUDBURY, East, a townſhip of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, Middlelex co. on the poſt- 
road 19 miles welt of Boſton. It was 
incorporated in 1780, and contains 801 
inhabitants. 5 | 

SUDBURY, Vet, or Sudbury, a town- 
ſhip weſt of Eaſt-Sudbury, and 25 miles 
weſt of Boſton. It was mcorporated 
in 1639, and contains 1,290 inhabi- 
tants. os 

SUDBURY Canada, in York co. Diſ- 


Crit of Maine, is ſituated on the ſouth 
Ade of Androſcoggin river, and ſouth- 
ward of Andover. In 1796, it was 
erected into a townſhip called Bethel, 
and has two pariſhes. 


Sue, La, a powerful nation of In- 


dians inhabiting weſtward of Lake Su. 
perior, and t lie Miſſiſippi. Warriors 


Suk, Fort le, in Louiſiana, is on 


the eltern bank of the Miſſiſippi, and 
_ eaſterly of Fort L'Hullier, on St. Pe- 
ter's river. | 


SUFFIELD, a pleaſant poſt town of 


Connecticut, Hartford county, having 
a handſome church and ſome reſpecta- 
dle dwelling-houſes. It is on the welt 
bank of Connecticut river, on the great 
poſt- road from Boſton to New-York, 


10 miles ſouth of Springfield, 17 N. of 
Hartford, and 232 N. E. of Philadel- 


SUCKLING Cape, on the N. W. part 


SUG 
two Indian ſachems for £30, and in 
1670, was granted to Major John 
Pyncheon, by the aſſembly of Maſſa. 
chuſetts. | | 
SUFFOLK, a county of Maſſachuſetts, 
ſo named from that in England, in 
which governor Winthrop lived, before 
he emigrated to America, It contained 
in 1790, 23 townſhips, 6,335 houles, 
13,038 families, 44,875 inhabitants, In 
I793, the county was divided; and 
now the new county, Norfolk, compre. 
hends all the towns except Boſton, 
Chelſea, Hull, and Hingham. Suffolk 
was conſtituted a county, May 10, 
1643, See Maſſachuſetts and Boſton. 
SUFFOLK, aco. of N. Vork, L. Iſland, 
is about 100 miles long, and 10 broad, & 
comprehends all that part of the State 
bounded eaſterly and ſoutherly by the 
Atlantic Ocean, northerly by the Sound, 
and weſterly by Lloyd's Neck, or 


| Queen's Village, Cold Spring harbour, 


and the eaſt bounds of the townſhip of 
Oyſter Bay; the line continued ſouth 


to the Atlantic Ocean, including the 
Iſle of Wight, now called Gardner's 
Iſland, Shelter Iſland, Plumb Iſlands, 
Robin's Iſland, and the Gull Iflands. 
Fiſher's Ifland alſo belongs to it. It 
contains 16, 440 inhabitants, of whom 
1,098 are ſlaves. There are 9 town- 
ſhips, and 2,609 of the inhabitants are 
electors. 
is 15 miles from Southampton, 27 from 
Sagg Harbour, and 80 from New-York 
city. | 

SUFFOLK, a poſt-town of Virginia, 
in Nanſemond co. on the eaſt fide of 
the river Nanſemond. It contains a 
court-houſe, gaol, and about 40 houſes. 
The river is thus far navigable for vet- 
ſels of 250 tons. It is 28 miles welt 
by ſouth of Portſmouth, 83 E. S. E. of 
Peterſburgh, 110 ſouth-eaſt of Rich- 


mond, and 386 from Philadelphia. 


Sr RAGE, a townſhip of N. Vork, 
ſituated in Otſego co. on the north ſide 
of Suſguehannah river; taken from 
Unadilla, and incorporated in 1796. 
SUGAR Creek, or Caeſar's Creek, 2 
conſiderable branch of Little Miami 
river. 8 he 

SUGAR Hill, a ragged eminence, the 
(op of which overlooks and commands 
the whole works of Ticonderoga, where 
the waters of Lake George empty into 
Lake Champlain, and oppoſite to. Fort 


| phia, I his townſhip was purchaſed of 


Suffolk county court-houle, 


Independence, in the State ot * | 
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| SUM | 
Gen. Burgoyne made a lodgment on 
this hill, which the Americans eſteem- 
ed inacceſible z and thus forced Gen, 
st. Clair to abandon the fort in June, 
my. Ts 

SUGAR River, in Cheſhire co. New- 
Hampſhire, riſes in Sunapee lake, and, 
after a ſhort courſe weſterly, empties 
into Connecticut river, at Clermont, and 
oppolite to Aſheutney mountain in Ver- 
mont. There is a ſtrong expectation 
of uniting this river, by a ſhort canal, 
with Contocook, which falls into Mer. 
rimack river at Boſcawen. | 
 $UGaR-LoaF Bay, on the north-eaſt 
fde of Juan Fernandes Iſland; 100 
lagues to the weſt of the coalt of Chili. 

SUGAR, a river of Veragua, which 
empties into the Bay of Honduras, 

SULLIVAN, a townſhip of Cheſhire 
co. New-Hamplhire, containing 220 
inhabitants. | 

SULLIVAN, a poſt- town of the Diſ- 
trict of Maine, Hancock co. and on 
Frenchman's Bay, 12 miles north-weſt 
of Goldſborough, 38 W. 8. W. of Pe- 
nobſcot, 310 north-eaſt of Boſton, and 
645 north-eaſt of Philadelphia. The 
townſhip contains 504 inhabitants. See 
Waukeague. 

SULLIVAN, a county of Tenneſſee, 
in Waſhington diſtrict. In 1795, it 
contained, according to the State cenſus, 
5457 inhabitants, of whom 777 were 
llaves, | : 
SULLIVAN's Hand, one of the three 
iſlands which form the north part of 
Charleſton harbour, in S. Carolina. It 
i about 7 miles ſouth-eaſt of Charlel- 
ton. | 
SULPHUR Creek, Little, one of the 
buthern upper branches of Green river 
n Kentucky ; and lies ſouth-weſt of 
mother branch called Bryant's Lick 
eek, Near this is a ſulphur ſpring. 
ee Hands. See Margaret's 
ues, 

SULPHUR Mountain, a noted moun- 
hin in the iſland of Guadaloupe, famous 
br exhalations of ſulphur, and eruptions 
ot aſhes. On the E. fide are 2 mouths 
an enormous ſulphur pit; one of theſe 
mouths is roo feet in diameter ; the 
wth is unknown. | 
SUMANYSTOWN, a village of Penn- | 
'ylvania, in Montgomery co. fituated on 
tte E. fide of Great Swamp creek, which 
empties into the Schuylkill above Nor- 
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SUMNER, a county of Tenneſſee, in 


cenſus of 1795, it contained 6, 370 in- 
habitants, of whom 1,076 were ſlaves. 

SUNAPEE, a lake and mountain in 
Cheſhire” co. New- Hampſhire. The 


broad, and ſends its waters through Su- 
gar river welt, 14 miles to Connecticut 
river, The mountain (ſtands at the ſouth 
end of the lake. | 
SUNBURY, a county of the Britiſh 
province of New-Brunſwick. It is ſitu - 
ated on the river St. John, at the head 
of the Bay of Fundy ; and contains $8 
townſhips, viz. Conway, Gage- Town, 
Burton, Sunbury, St. Anne's, Wilmot, 
Newton, and Maugerville. The; laſt 
of theſe were ſettled from Maſſachuletts, 
Connecticut, &c. The lands are gene- 
rally pretty level, and tolerably fertile, 
abounding with variety of timber. | 
SUNBURY, the chief town of North- 


near where Fort Auguſta was erected, 
on the E. fide of Suſquehannah river, 
juſt below the junction of the E. and W. 
branches of that river, in lat. about 40. 
52. N. It is regularly laid out, and con- 
tains a court-houſe, brick gaol, a Preſ- 
byterian and German Lutheran church, 
and about 100 dwelling-houſes. Here 
the river is about half a mile broad, and 
at the ferry oppoſite Northumherland, 
about a mile higher, is $ths of a mile. 
It is about 76 miles above Reading, and 
120 N, W. of Philadelphia. ; 
SUNBURY, a port of entry and poſt- 
town of Georgia, beautifully fituated in 
Liberty co. at the head of St. Catharine's 
Sound, on the main, between Medway 
and Newport rivers, about 15 miles S. 
of Great Ogeechee river. The town 
and harbour are defended from the fury 


| of the ſea by the N. and S. points of St, 


Helena and St. Catharine's lflands; be- 
tween is the bar and entrance into the 
ſound: the harbour is capacious and 
ſafe, and has water enough for ſhips of 
great burden. It is a very pleaſant 
healthy town, and is the reſort of the 
planters from the adjacent country, dur- 


ing the ſickly months. It was burnt 


during the late war, but has ſince been 
rebuilt. An academy was eltabliſhed 
here in 1788, which has been under an 
able inſtructor, and proved a very uſeful 
inſtitution. It is 40 miles S. of Savan- 


Mon. It is 33 miles N. W. by N. of 


Miladelphia. 


— 


nah, and 974 from Philadelphia. 
LI SUNCOOK g 


Mero diſtrict. According to the State 


lake is about $8 or 9 miles long, and 3 


umberland co. Pennfylvania; ſituated 
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SUNCOOR, aſmall plantation inYork 
co. Diſtrict of Maine, which with Brom- 
field contains 2 50 inhabitants. 

SUN DERLAN D, a townthip of Ver- 
mont, Bennington co. 16 miles N. E. 
ot Bennington, and contains 414 inha- 
bitants. A led mine has been lately 
diſcovered in this townſhip. | 


SUNDERLAND, a townſhip of Maſſa 


chuſetts, ſituated in Hampſhire co. on 
the E. ſide of Connecticut river, about 
10 miles N. of Hadley and 100 W. of 
Boſton, There is here a handiome 
Congregational church, and 73 huutes, 
lying chiefly on one ſtreet. It was in— 
corporated in 1718, and contains 462 
inhabitants. 

SUPAY UR co, or Devil's Hill, a re- 
markable eminence in the province of 
Quito, in Peru, between the vallies of 
Chugui- pata, and thoſe of Paute. It 
has its name from a fabulous ſtory of 
enchantment, propagated by a ſuperſti- 
tious Spaniard, It is thought to con- 
tain rich mines. 

_ SUPERIOR, Loke, formerly termed 


the Upper Lake, from its northern ſitu- 
ation. It may juſtly be termed the 


Caſpian Sea of America, and is ſuppol- 
ed to be the largeſt body of treſh water 
on the globe. According to the French 
charts it is 1,500 miles in circumference. 
A great part of the coaſt is bounded by 
rocks and uneven ground. It is fitu- 
ated between 46. and 50. N. lat. and be- 
tween 84. 30. and 92. W. long. The 
water is very clear, and tranſparent. 
If the ſun ſhines bright, it is impoſſible 
through this medium to look at the 
rocks at the bottom, above a minute or 
two. Although the water, at the fur- 
face, is much warmed by the heat of the 
fun, yet, when drawn up at about a 
fathom depth, it 1s very cold. Storms 
are more dreadtal here than on the 
ocean, There are many iflands in this 


lake; two of them have each land 


enough, if proper for cultivation, to 
form a conſiderable province; eipeci— 
ally Ille Royal, which is not leſs than 
100 miles long, and in many places 40 
broad. The natives ſuppoſe theſe iſlands 
to be the reſidenee of the Great Spirit. 
Many rivers empty their waters into 
this mighty reſervoir; of theſe, one 
is called NMiegan, another Michipicdg- 
ton; which are deſcribed under their 
reſpective heads. This lake diſcharges 


its waters from the S. E. corner through 


: 


8. UP 
the Straits of St. Marie, which are 
about 40 miles long, into Lake Hu- 
ron. Lake Superior, although about 
40 rivers empty into it, many of which 
are large, yet it does not appear that 
one-tenth part of the waters which it 
receives, is diſcharged by the above- 


mentioned ſtrait: great part of the wa- 


ters evapcratez and Providence doubt- 
lels makes ute of this inland ſea to fur- 
niſh the interior parts of the country 
with that ſupply of vapours, without 
which, like the interior parts of Africa, 
they mult have been a mere deſert. A 
number of tribes live around Lake Su- 
perior, but little is known reſpecting 
them. The following extract from the 
journal of a late traveller will be ac- 
ceptable to the curious. | 

Mr. M-, about the year 1790, 
departed from Montreal with a company 
of about 100 men, under his direc- 
tion, for the purpoſe of making a tour 
through the Indian country, to collect 
furs, and to make ſuch remarks on its 
ſoil, waters, lakes, mountains, manners 
and cuſtoms of its inhabitants as might 
come within his knowledge and obſerva- 
tion. He purſued his route from Mont- 
real, entered the Indian country, and 
coaſted about 300 leagues along the 


the Lake of the Woods, of which he took 
an actual ſurvey, and found it to be 36 
leagues in length; from thence to the 
lake OHunipique, of which he has alſo a 
deſcription. The tribes of the Indians 
which he paſſed through, were called 
the Maſcego tribe, Shepewweyau, Citbiniſ- 
tinee, Great Belly Indians, Beaver In- 
dians, Blood Indians, the Black feet 
Tribe, the Snake Indians, Offucbians, 
Shiveytoon Tribe, Mandon Tribe, Pau- 
Nees, and ſeveral others, who in genera 


him, and are great admirers of the 
beft hunting horles, in which the coun- 
try abounds. The horſes 7 by 
them for hunters, have large 

above their natural noſtrils, for which 
they give as a 1calon, that thoſe pre- 


— 


are not thus prepared: from expe- 


on theſe trials, muſt have convince 


banks of Lake Superior, from thence to 


were very pacific and friendly towards ] 


oles cut 


pared in this manner will keep their 5 
breath longer than the others, which 


rience, knowledge is gained, and the 1 
long practice of this cuſtom, conſequent 


them of the truth and utility of — | J 
experiment; otherwiſe we can hardly 25 
ſuppoie 
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or Mountains of Bright Stones, where, 


. bread, which they chewed and ſpit out 


ced in their growth, he was often ſur- 


dian children, induced by motives of 


„ 
ſappoſe they would torture their beſt 
horſes in this manner, if ſome advan- | 
tage was not derived from the meaſure. 
In purſuing his route, he tound no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a guide to accompa- 
ny him from one nation to the other, 
until he came to the Shining Mountains, 


in attempting to paſs, he was fruſtrated 
by the hoſtile appearance of the Indians 
who inhabit that part of the country. 
The conſequence of which was, he was 
diſappointed in his intent ion and obliged 
to turn his hack upon them. Having 
collected a number of Indians, he went 
forward again, with an intention to 
force his way over thoſe mountains, if 
neceſſary and practicable, and to make 
his way to Cook's river, on the N. W. 
couſt of America, ſuppoſed by him to 
be about 300 leagues from the moun- 
tains; but the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains again met him with their bows and 
arrows, and ſo ſuperior were they in 
numbers to his little force, that he was 
obliged to flee before them. Finding 
himſelf thus totally diſappointed in the 
information he was in hopes to obtain, 
he was obliged to turn his back upon 
that yart of the country for which his 
thirſting heart had long panted. Cold 
weather coming on, he built huts for 
himtelf and party in the Ofnobian coun- 
try, and near to the ſource of a large 
river, called the Ofuobtan river, where 
they tarried during the continuance of 
the cold ſeaſon, and until ſome time in 
tie warmer months. Previous to his 
departure from Montreal, he had ſup- 
plied himſelf with ſeveral kinds of ſeeds, 
and before his huts he laid out a ſmall 
garden, which the natives obſerving, 
called them ſlaves, for digging up-the 
ground, nothing of that kind being done 
by them, they living wholly on animal 
food; bread is unknown to them; to 
tome he gave ſome remnants of hard 


again, calling it rotten wood. When 
is onions, &c. were ſomewhat advan- 


prized to find them pulled up; deter- 
mining therefore to know from what 
cauſe it proceeded, he directed his men 
to keep watch, who found that the In- 


curioſity, came with ſticks, thruſt them 
through the poles of his tence, to aſcer- 
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things of the white men were, and in 


what manner they grew, &c. The na- 


tives of this country have no fixed or 
permanent place of abode, but live whol- 
ly in tents made of buffaloe and other 
hides, and with which they travel from 
one place to another like the Arabs; 
and ſo ſoon as the feed for their horſes 
is expended, they remove their tents to 
another fertile ſpot, and ſo on continu- 
ally, fcarcely ever returning to the ſame 
ſpots again.” | 4 
SURINAM, a province or diſtrict in 
South America, belonging tothe Dutch. 
See Dutch Guiana, 1 | 
SURINAM, a beautiful river of South- 
America, and in Dutch Guiana threes 
quarters of a mile wide at its mouth; 
navigable for the largeſt veſſels 12 miles, 
and for ſmaller veſſels 60 or 70 miles 
further, Its banks, quite to the water*s 
edge, are covered with evergreen man- 
grove trees, which render the proſpect 
very delighttul. The entrance is guard- 
ed by a fort and two redoubts, but not 
of any great ſtrength. At 6 miles up, 
th: Commanwine falls into it, and on 
the point of land between the two rivers 
are the forts. The town of Surinam 
is in lat. 6. 10. N. and long. 55. 22. 
W. The belt anchorage is under Ze- 
landia Fort. | 
SURRY, a county of N. Carolina, in 
Saliſbury diſtrict; bounded eaſt by 
Stokes, and weſt by Wilkes, It con- 
tains 7, 191 inhabitants, including 698 
ſlaves. The Moravian ſettlements of 
Wachovia are in this county. Near 


the river Yadkin is a {orge, which ma- 


nufactures bar-iron. The Ararat or Pi- 
lot Mountain, about 16 miles north-weſt 
of Salem, draws the attention of every 
curious traveller in this part of the State. 
It is diſcernible at the diſtance of 60 or 
70 miles, overlooking the country be- 
low. It was anciently called. the Pilot, 
by the Indians, as it ſerved them for a 
beacon, to conduct their routes in the 
northern and ſouthern wars. On ap- 
proaching it, a grand diſplay of nature's 
workmanſhip, in rude dreſs, is exhibited, 
From its broad baſe, the mountain riſes 
in eaſy aſcent, like a pyramid, near 2 
mile high, to where it 1s not more than, 
the area of an acre broad; when, on a 
ſudden, a vaſt ſtupendous rock, having 
the appearance of a large caſtle, with 
its battlements, erects its perpendicular 


ein and ſatisfy themſelves, what the 


height to upwards of 300 feet, and ter- 
12 | minates 
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mirates in a flat, which is generally as 


level as a floor. To aſcend this preci 

pice, there is only one way, which, 
through cavit:es and fiſſures of the rock, 
is with ſome difficulty and danger «ft 
feed. When on the ſummit, the eye 
is entertainzd with a vaſt, delight{ul 
proſpect of the Apalachian monntains, 
on the north, and a wide, extended level 
country below, on the ſouth ; while the 
ſtrea::s of the Yadkin and Din, on the 


right and left hand, are diſcovered at 


ſeveral diſtant places, winding their way, 
through the fertile low grounds, to- 
wards th> ocean. | 
_-SURRY, a county of Virginia, bound- 
ed north by James river, which ſepa- 
rates it from Charles City county, eaſt 
by Iſle of Wight, and weſt by Prince 
George's county. It contains 6,227 
inhabitants, of whom 5,097 are ſlaves. 
SURRY, a townſhip of New-Hamp- 
ſhire, in Cheſhire county, containing 
448 inhabitants. It lies eaſt of Wal- 
pole, adjoining, and was incorporated 
in 1769. | 
SUSQUEHANNAH River. riſes in Lake 
Uſtayantho, in the State of New-York, 
and runs in ſuch a ſerpentine courſe that 
it croſſes the boundary line between the 
States of Pennſylvania and New-York, 
three times. It receives the T yoga river 
in N. lat. 41. 57. Afterwards it pro- 
ceeds fouth-eaſt to Wyoming, without 


any obſtruction by falls, and then ſouth- 


weft over Wyoming falls, till, at Sunbu- 
ry, in lat. 41. it meets the wett branch 
of Suſquehannah, which is navigable go 


miles irom its mouth. From Sunbury 


the river is paſſable with boats to Har- 
riſburg and Middleton on the Swatara. 


About 15 miles above Harriſburg, it re- 


ceives the Juniatta, from the north- weſt, 
proceeding from the Alleghany moun- 
tains, and flowing through a broken 
country. Hence it takes its courſe 
about ſouth-eaſt, until it falls into the 


head of Cheſapeak Bay, juſt below Ha- 


vre de Grace. It is about a mile wide at 
its mouth, and navigable only 20 miles, 
the navigation being obſtructed beyond 
that by the Rapids. The inland navi- 

ation between Schuylkill and Suſque- 
3 will bring by water to Philadel- 
phia, the trade or a moſt fertile country 
of :bout rooo miles ſquare, or 6,000,000 
acres of land. If this can be accom- 
pliſhed, an inland navigation may be 


cally made to the Ohio and to Lake | 


SUS 
Erie, which would at once open a com- 
munication with above 2.000 miles ex. 
tent of weſtern country, viz, with all 
the great Jakes, together with the coun. 
tries which lie on the waters of Miſſiſip- 
pi, Miſſouri, and all their branches. 
the water communication between 
Schuylkill and Suiquehannah, which is 
the toul ef all this, will be about 60 
miles, as the navigation muſt go, al. 
though the diſtance on a line is only 40 
miles. This tract is cut by two creeks, 
he Quitapahilla and the Tulpehoken. 
Theſe two creeks lead within 4 miles of 
each other ; the level of their head wa- 
ters is nearly the ſame, and the ſpace be- 
tween them makes the height of land, 
or, as it is commonly called, the croaun 
land betwecn the two rivers, which is 
nearly on a plain, and the bottom of the 
canal, through which the navigation 
mult paſs, will no where rife more than 
39 feet above the level of the head wa- 


ters of the two creeks above mentioned, 


nor ſo much as 2:0 feet above the level 
of the waters of Suſquehannah or 
Schuylkill. The Company, inſtituted 
the 29th of Sept. 1791, has a capital of 
1000 ſhares at 400 dollars each, payabiz 
at ſuch time as the Company ſhall di- 
rect. The work is already commen- 
ced. Coal of an excellent quality is 
found on ſcveral parts of this river, 
particularly at Wycming. 

Susst x, the north-weſternmoſt co. of 
New-Jerley. It is mountainous and 
healthy, and has ſeveral iron mines; 
and works have been erected for the 
manufacture of har and pig iron. Tt 
produces excellent crops of wheat; 
and in no part of the State are greater 
herds of cattle. The produce is floated 
down the Delaware, in boats and rafts. 
Here are 5 Preſbyterian churches, 2 ior 
Anabaptiits, 1 for German Lutherans, 
and 1 for Quakers, It contains 12 
townſhips ; the chief of which are New- 
ton, Greenwich, Hardyſton, Knowl- 
town, and Oxford, The population is 
19,500 including 439 flaves. It is hound- 
ed N. E. by the State of New-York, N. 
W. by Delaware river, which ſepa- 
rates it from Northampton co. in Penn- 
ſylvania, and ſouth-caft and ſouth by 
Morris and Hunterdon counties. Paul- 
in's Kill is here navigable for ſmall crait 
15 miles. The Muſc:netcony, which 
divides the county from Hunterdon, 18 


capable of beneficial improvements, as 


148 
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is the Pequeſt or Pequaſet, between the 
above-mentioned rivers. The court- 
kon e in this county is 15 miles fouth 
welt of Hamburg; 38 N. E. of Eaſton, 


in Pennſylvania ; 41 ſouth-weſt of Go. 


ſnen, in New-York ; and 108 N. by E. 
of Philadelphia. The village at this 
lace is cailed Newton, | 

SUSSEX, a county of Virginia; bound— 
ed N. E. by Surry, and south-weſt by 
Dinwiddie. It contains 10, 554 inhabi- 
tants, including 5, 387 flaves. 

SUSSEX, a maritime county of Dela- 
ware State, bounded welt and ſouth by 
the State of Maryland, north-caſt by 
Delaware Bay, ealt by the Atlantic 
Ocean, and north by Kent co. It con- 
tains 20,438 inhabitants, including 
4,025 leaves. Cape Henlopen is the 
north-eattern part ot the county. Chief 
town. Georgetown. | 

SUTTON, a townſhip of New- Hamp- 
ſhire, Hillſborough co. containing 520 
inhabitants. It was firit called Perryſ- 
town, and was incorporated in 1784. 

$UTTON, a townſhipin Worcttter co. 
Maffachuletts, 46 miles W. 8. V. of 
Doſton, and 10 miles S. by E. of Wor- 
ceſter. It was incorporated in 1718, and 
contains 2,642 inhabitants. Here are 
10 griſt mills, 6 ſaw mills. 3 tulling- 
mills, a paper-mill, an oil-mill, ande 
trip-hammers. There are 5 ſeythe and 
ax makers, one hoe-maker, ſevera who 


making pot-aſh. Here are found gin. 
ſeng and the cohuſh-root. The cavern, 
commoniy ca led Purgatory, in the ſouth- 
caſtern part ot the town, is a natural cu- 
rioſity. Bodies of ice are found here in 
June, although the deicent 1s to the 
ſouth. | 7 
 SwaLLow Hand, in the Pacific 
Ocean, 8. lat. 10. E. long. from Paris, 
162. 30. 3 diſcovered by Roggewein, 
1722. | 

SwWAMsSCOT, or Great River, to dil. 
tinguiſn it from another much leſs, alſe 
called Exeter Rider, riſes in Chetter, in 
New Hampſhire, and after running 
through Sandown, Poplin, Rrentwood, 
aud a conſiderable part of Excter, af. 
ding many excellent mill. feats, tum. 
Ves over a tall 20 or 30 rods in length, 
al meets the tide from Piſcataqua har- 
our, in the centre of the townſhip of 
neter. The ſmaller river riſes in 
Brentwood and joins Great river about 
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are caught plenty of alewives and ſom 
oyſters. Swamſcot is the Indian nam 
of Exeter. 

Swat [//and, in the Niftrit of Maine, 
divides the waters of Kenneheck river; 


Meeting Bay. It is ſeven miles long, 
and has a navigable channel on both 
lides, but that to the eaſt is moſtly uted, 
lt was the feat of the ſachem Kenebis 
The river icfelt probably tcok its name 
from the race of Sagamores ot the name 
o Kcnebis. . 
SWANNANO, the eaſt head water of 
French Broad river, in Tenneſſee. Allo 
the name of a ſettlement within about 
60 miles of the Cherokee nation. 
SWANNSBOROUGH, the chief town 
of Onflow co. Wilmington diſtrict, N. 
Carolina. 
SWANSEY, a townſhip in Cheſhire co. 
New-Hampſhire, adjoining Chetterfield 
on the E. 97 miles weſterl, ot Portſ- 
mouth. It was incorporated in 1753, 
and contains 1157 inhabitants. 
SWANSEY, a townſhip in Briſtol co. 
Maſſachuſetts, containing 17 84 inhabit- 
ants. It was inco porated in 1667, and 
ies 51 miles outhcriy of Boſton. 
SWANTON, a to«nſhip of Vermont, 
Franklin co. on the E. bank of Lake 
Champlain, on the ſouth fide of Miſ- 
chiicou river. This townſhip has a 
cedar fwimpin the N. W. part of it, 
towards Hog Iſland. The Miichiicout 
is navigable for the largeſt boats 7 miles, 
to the t Is in this town, 
SWANTOWN, in Kent co. Maryland, is 
about 3 miles H. eaſterly of Georgetown, 
SWEDESBOROUGH, a {mall polt-town 


of New Jeriey, Gloucefter co. on Ra- 


coon Creek, 4 miles trom its mouth, 
in Delaware river, 11 S. by W. of 
N oodbury, 17 N. by E. of Salem, and 
20 joutherly of Philadelphia. 
SWEDISH AMERICA, The Swedes 


had anciently ſettlements on Delaware 
river, and the Swediſh church in Phila- 
delphi is the oldeſt in that city, The 
only American fer: lement they have 
now, is the ſinall ifland of Barthelomeny, 
or Barthe/em, in the Weſt- Indies, which 
is about 30 miles in length, and the 
tame in breadth. It was obtained from 
France in 1785, and gave rife to the 
*wediſh Weſt- mia Company. 


SWEET SPRINGS, in Virginia, 30 


miles E. by N. of Greenbriar, 93 weſt 


third of a mile above Exeter. Here 


of Staunton, and 380 8. W. of Phila. 


2 1 3 delphia. : 


three miles from the Chops of Merry- 
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delphia. In the ſettlement around theſe 
ſprings, a poſt- office is kept. 
SwWE TARA, or Swatara, a river of 
Pennſylvania, which falls into the Suſ- 
uehannah from the N. E. about 7 miles 
9. E. of Harriſburg. | 
SYDNEY, or Cape Breton Iſland ; 
which ſee. CIOS: 
SYDNAY, in Lincoln co. Diſtrict of 
Maine, is 37 miles from Pownalborough, 
98 from Hallowell, and 203 from Boſton. 
SYMSBURY. See Simſbury. 
SYPOMBA, an ifland on the coaſt of 
Brazil, in 8. America, «bout 7 leagues 
N. E. of St. John's Iſland, and N. W. 
from a range of iſlands which form the 


great Bay of Para. 


T 


\AAWIRRY, one of the two ſmall 


| iſlands within the reef of the iſland 


of Otaheite, in the South Pacihc Ocean. 


Theſe iflands have anchorage within 


the reef that ſurrounds them. 

T ABAGO, an iſland in the Bay of Pa- 
nama, about 4 miles long, and 3 broad. 
It is mountainous, and abounds with fruit 
trees. N. lat. 7. 30. W. long. 60. 16. 

TABAsco, an iſland in the S. W. 
part of the Gulf of Mexico, and at the 

ottom of the Gulf of Campeachy, is 


about 36 miles long, and about 7 broad; 


and on it 1s built the town of Tabaſco, 


In lat. 17. 40. N. and long. 93. 39. W. 


It is the capital of a rich province of its 
name, and 1s ſituated at the mouth of the 
river Grijalva, 90 miles E. of Eſpirito 
Santo, and 160 S. E. of Mexico. It is 
not large, but is well built, and is con- 
ſiderably enriched by a conſtant reſort 
of merchants and tradeſmen at Chritt- 
mas. The river Grijalva divides itſelt 
near the ſea into two branches, of which 
the weſtern falls into the river Tabaſco, 
which riſes in the mountains of Chiapa, 


and the other continues its courſe till 


within 4 leagues of the ſea, where it 


ſubdivides and ſeparates the ifland from 


the continent. Nezr it are plains which 


abound with cattle and other animals, 


particularly the mountain cow, ſo called 
from its reſembling that creature, and 
teeding on. a fort of moſs found on the 
trees near great rivers. 

TaBOGUILLA, or Little Tabago, in 


the bay ot Panama, a ſmaller ifland than 


to the height of 


TAL 


Tabago, and near it. The channel he. 
tween them is narrow but good, through 


which ſhips paſs to Point Chama or 
Nata. 5 | 
TABOOYAMANOO, a ſmall iſland in 
the South Pacific Ocean, ſubje& to Hua- 
heine, one of the Society Iflands, 
Tacauks, a bay on the coaſt of Pe- 
ru, in lat. about 1. 6. N. and 3 leagues 
to the N. E. of Point Galera. 
Tach Point, on the coaſt of New 
Mexico, is 18 miles from the town of 
Pomaro. | 
TACONNET Fall. See Fort Halifax. 
TacUNGa. See Latacunga. | 
TanousAC, a ſmall place in Lower 
Canada, at the mouth of the river Sa- 
guenay, or Sagaenai on the north ſhore 


ſof the river St. Lawrence. Here a con- 
| fiderable trade has been carried on with 
the Indians, they bringing their furs and 


exchanging them for European cloths, 
utenſils and trinkets. It is 98 miles 
below Quebec. N. lat. 48. W. long. 
67. 35. See Saguenay River, © 
TAENSA, a ſettlement in Weſt-Flori- 


da, on the eaſtern channel of the great 


Mobile river, on a high bluff, and on the 
{cite of an ancient Indian town, which 
is apparent from many artificial mounds 
of earth and other ruins. It is about 
30 miles above Fort Conde, or city of 
Mobile, at the*head of the bay, Here 
is a delightful and extenſive proſpect of 
lome flouriſhing plantations. The in- 
habitants are moſtly of French extrac- 
tion, and are chiefly tenants. The 
myrica inodora, or wax- tree, grows here 
or 10 feet, and pro- 
duces excellent wax for candles. 
TaGAPTPE, a caſtle erected on a 
point of land in the Bay of All Saints, 
in Brazil. It is pretty conſiderable, and 
adds greatly to the ſtrength of St. Sal- 
vadore, 1 
Taco, Sant, or Tiago Point, on the 
weſt coaſt of New Mexico, is between, 
Salagua and the White Rock. | 


TAHOORA, or Tahooroxba, one of the 


ſmalleit of the Sandwich Iflands, 3 
leagues from the ſouth-weſt part of 
Mowee. N. lat. 20 38. W. long 156. 33- 

TALAHASOCHTE, a conſiderable 


town of the Seminole Indians, ſituated 


on the elevated eaſt hanks of the Little 
river St. John, near the bay of Apalache, 
in the Gulf of Mexico, about 75 miles 
from the Alachna ſavanna. Here are 


near 30 habitations conſtructed of * 
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| work, and covered with the bark of the 


cyprels tree, after the mode of the Cuſco- 
willa, and a ſpacious and neat council- 
houſe. Theſe Indians have large hand- 


ſome canoes, which they form out of the 


trunks of cypreſs trees, ſome capacious 
enough to hold 20 or 30 warriors. In 
theſe they deſcend the river on trading 
and hunting expeditions on the ſea-coaſt, 
iſlands, and keys, quite to the Point of 
Florida; and ſometimes croſs the Gulf 
and go to the Bahama Iſlands, and even 
to Cuba, and bring returns of ſpirituous 
liquors, coffee, ſugar, and tobacco. 


TALAPOOSEE, or Tallapooſee, the 


great north-eaſt branch of the Alabama 
or Mobile river, in Florida. It riſes in 
the high lands near the Cherokees, and 


runs through the high country of the 


Oakfuſkee tribes in a weſtwardly direc- 
tion and is full of rocks, falls, and ſhoals, 
until 
where it becomes deep and quiet; from 


thence the courſe is weſt about 30 miles 


to Little Tallaſie; where it unites with 
the Cooſa, or Cooſa Hatcha. At Cool- 
ſome, near Otaſſe, a Muſcogulge town, 
this river is 300 yards broad, and about 
15 or 20 feet deep. The water is clear 
and ſalubrious. In moſt maps, the Jow- 
er part of this river is called Oakfuſtze. 

TALASSEE, or Tallaſſee, a county 
confilting of a tract of land bounded by 
Eaft-Florida on the ſouth, from which 
the head water of St. Mary's river part- 
ly ſeparates it; north by Alatamaha riv- 


er, eaſt by Glynn and Camden counties, 
and weſterly by a line which extends 


from the weſtern part of Ekantanoka 
Swamp, in a N. E. direction till it 


ftrikes the Alatamaha river, at the mouth 


of the Oakmulgee. It is faid that the 
State of Georgia had extinguiſhed the 
Indian claim to this tract of land, but it 
has been given up to the Tndians as the 
price of peace; for which that State 


makes a claim for 50,000]. with intereſt, 


lince the treaty, upon the United States. 

TaLASSEE, a town of the Upper 
Creeks, in the Georgia weſtern terri- 
tory, on the ſouth fide of Talapoole 
river, diſtant about 3 days journey from 
Apalachicola on Chata Uche river. It 
is allo called Big Talaſſee. | | 

TALBERT'S and, on the coaſt of 


Georgia, the north point of which is in 


lat. about 30. 44. N. where St, Mary's 
river empties into the ocean between this 


and and Amelia iſland on the N. 


it reaches the Tuckabatches, | 


Eaſt- Florida. 


T AM 535 
TALBOT, an ifland on the coaſt of 
| The ſands at the en- 
trance of Naſſau lie three miles off the 
ſouth-eaſt point of Amelia Iſland, and 
from the N. E. point of Talbot Ifland. 

ALBOT, a county of Maryland, on 
the eaſtein ſhore of Chefapeaæx Bay, 
bounded E. by Choptank river, which 
divides it from Caroline county, and 
ſouth by the ſame river, which ſeparates 
it from Dorcheſter. It contains 13,084 
inhabitants, of whom 4,777 are ſlaves, 
The ſoil is rich and fertile. 

Tai.CAGUAMA, a cape on the coaſt 
of Chili, 11 leagues N. E. of the ifland 
of St. Mary, and 2 northward of Port 
St. Vincent. 5 | ; 

TaLCAGUAMA Port, is 6 miles with- 
in the above point of its name, and is 
one of two good roads in the bay of 
Conception. We 

TAaLLOw Point, a mark for anchor- 
ing in the harbour of Port Royal, on 
the ſouth coaſt of the Iſland of Jamaica. 

TaLloo Harbour, on the N. fide of 
the iſland of Eimeo, in the South Pacific 
Ocean. S. lat. 17. 30. W. long. 150. 
 TaMALEQUE, an inland city, in the 


province of St. Martha, on the coaſt of 


Terra Firma. It is ſituated on the 
banks of Magdalena river, and carries 
on a trade on that river from New Cra- 
nada to Carthagena, from whence it is 
diſtant above 150 miles. 


 TamaR, Cape, is the N. W. point 
of a large bay and harbour on the north 


ſhore ot the Straits of Magellan, within 
the cape. The fſouth-eait point of the 
bay is named Providence. S. Jat. 52. 
51. W. long. 75. 40. | : 


TAMARIKA, an iſland on the coaſt of 


Brazil, northward ol Pernambuco, and 
about 24 miles in length. It is 2 miles 


N. of Pornovello, and has a harbour and 


good freſh water. S. lat. 7. 56. W. 


long. 35. 5. | 


TAMATAMQUE, called by the Spa- 
niard's Villa de las Pulmas, a town of 


Santa Martha, in Terra Firma, S. Ame- 


rica; fituated on the eaſtern bank of 
Santa Martha river, about 28 miles 
above Teneriffe. | | 

TamBo Land, on the coaſt of Peru, 


extends about 9 miles from Cape Re- 


mate to Playa de los Perdrices, or the 
Partridge Strand, about 9 miles. There 
is clear and good anchorage upon this 
ſtrand, under a row of high, ridgy, and 


\ andy hills, On making them from the 
ſea, 
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ſea, they reſemble a covey of partridges 


juſt riſing; hence the name of the coaſt. 
TAMMANY'S, Sf. a village on Dan river 


in Virginia, 15 miles from Gill's Bridge, 


7 from Mecklenburg court-houſe, 42 
from Halifax court-houſe, in North- 
Carolina, and 398 from Philadelphia. 
TAu MAN, Fort St. or St. Mary's, 
at the mouth of St. Mary's river, on 
the S. line of Georgia, See St. Mary's. 
TaMMATA-PaPPA, a low ifland of 
the N. Pacific Ocean, ſaid to be near tlie 
Sandwich Iſlands. | 
 Tamovu and, one of the ſmall 
iſlets which form part of the reef on the 
E. ſide of Ulietea Iſland, one of the So- 
ciety Iſlands. | | 
TamPa. Sce Sprritu Santo. 
TAMWORTH, a townſhip in the 
northern part of Strafford co. New- 
Hampſhire. It was incorporated in 
1766, and contains 266 inhabitants. 
TAN BAN TY Bay, on the coaſt of 
Brazil, has a good road, ſheltered by the 
ſands that lie off within 3 miles of the 
ſnore. It is one of thoſe places between 
Point Negro and Point Luena. 
TANEYTOWN, a ſmall poſt- town of 
Maryland, in Frederick co. between Pi- 
ney Run and Pine Creek, on which are 


- a number of mills and ſome iron-works, 


It lies 27 miles N. by E. of Frederickſ- 
town, and 121 W. S. W. of Philadelphia. 
TAN ELA, or Tonela, a tract of ſhore 
on the welt coaſt of Mexico, on the N. 
Pacific Ocean, commencing near the 
Sugar Loaf Hill, about 6 m les within 
the land, bearing N. E. and 8. W. with 
the burning mountain of Lacatecolula, 
about 18 miles up the river Limpa. 

TANGOLA, an ifland in the N. Paci- 
fic Ocean, and on the weſt coaſt of New 
Mexico; aftording good anchorage and 
plenty of wood and water, It is about 
60 miles weſtward of Guatimala. It is 
alſo named T argolatango. 

TanGuUEy, or Torguey, on the coaſt 
of Chili, in the 8. Pacific Ocean, is 30 
miles from Limari, and in lat. 30. 30. N. 

TANs a, a branch of the river Mobile, 
3 leagues below the Alabama branch. 

Taoo, the moſt ſoutherly of the 
Friendly Ifl:nds, in the South Pacific 
Ocean, is about 10 leagues in circuit, 
and fo elevated as to be ſcen at the diſ- 
tance of ta |cagues. 

Taovta, an ifland in the S. Pacific 
Ocean, one of the Society lilands, S. 
lat. 14. 30. W. long. 145. 9. 


1 
TAPANATEPEQUE,a townof Guax. 
aca, and audience of Mexico. It ſtands 
at the foot of the mountains Quelenos, 
at the bottom of a bay in the South Sea; 
and is repreſented as one of the pleaſant- 


eſt places in this country, and the beſt 


tarniſhed with fleſh, fowl and fiſh, being 
contiguous both to the ſea and a river, 
amidſt rich farms, each of which being 
ſtocked with between 1000 and 4000 
head of cattle. Here are delightful 


walks of orange, lemon, citron, fig and 


other fruit trees. 


TAPARICA, a long iſland on the weſt 


ſide of the entrance into the Bay of All 
Saints, in Brazil. See Bahia. 


TaPaYO, a town of S. America, 
on the ſouth bank of Amazon river, 


eaſterly trom the mouth of Madeira 
river. | | 

TAPPAHANNOCK, a poſt-town and 
port of entry of Virginia, in Eſſex co. 
between Dangerfield on the north and. 
Hoſkin's creek on the ſouth, and on the 
{outh-weſt bank of Rappahannock river, 


54 miles from Richmond, 67 from. 


Williamſburg, and 263 from Philadel- 
phia. It is alſo called Hobbes“ Hole; 
which ſee. It is laid out regularly, on 
a rich plain, and contains about 100 
houſes, an epiicopal church, a court- 
houte, and gaol; but is rather unheal- 
thy. The exports for one year, ending 
Sept. 30, 1794, amounted to the value 
of 160, 673 dollars. 

Tararyos. See Tapuyes. 

TAPPAN, a town of New-York, in 
the ſouth-eaſt part of Orange co, about 
4 miles from the north bank of Hudſon's 
river, and at the ſouth end of the Tap- 
pan ſea. Uere is a reformed Proteſtant 


Dutch church. Major Andre, adjutant- 


general of the Britiſh army ſuffered here 
as a ſpy, Oct. 2, 1780; having been 
taken on his way to New-York, after 
concerting a plan with major. general 
Arnold for delivering up Weſt Point to 
the Britifh, | 
TarPan Sea, or Bay, a dilatation of 
Hudſon's river, in the State of New- 
York, oppoſite the town of Tappan, and 
35 miles north of New-York city; im- 
mediately ſouth of and adjoining Haver- 
ſtraw Bay. It is 10 miles long and 4 


wide; and has on the north ſide fine 
quarries of a reddiſh free- ſtone, uſed for 
buildings and grave-ſtones; which are 
a lource of great wealth to the proptt- 
ctors, See Strep Rocks. 

| TAPUYES, 
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conquered by the Portugueſe. They 


Spain, 1200 miles diſtant from the ca- 


or flats carrying 30 or 40 hhds. 50 


miles above Tarborough. 


TAR 
TAPUYES, or Tapayos, the moſt con- 
fderable nation of the native Brazilians, 
in S. America, that have not yet been 


ſpread themſelves a great way inland 
to the W. and are divided into a great 
number of tribes or cantons, all govern- 
ed by their own kings. 
TARAHUMARY, a province of New 


ital, 

5 TARBOROUGH, a poſt- town of N. 
Carolina; ſituated on the W. ſide of 
Tar river, about 8 ʒ miles from its mouth, 
140 from Ocrecock Inlet, 110 N. by E. 
of Fayetteville, 37 S. of Halifax, 112 
S. by W. of Peterſburg in Virginia, 
and 420 S. W. of Philadelphia. It 
contains about 50 houſes, a court-houſe 
and gaol. Large quantities of tobacco, 
of the Peterſburg quality, pork, beef, 
and Indian corn are collected here for 
exportation. 4 

TaRiJa, or Chichas, one of the four. 
teen juriſdictions belonging to the arch- 
biſhopric of Plata, in Peru. It lies 
about go miles ſouth of Plata, and its 
greateſt extent being about 105 mules, 
The temperature of the air is various: | 
in ſome parts hot, and in others cold; fo 
that it has che advantage of corn, fruits 
and cattle, This country abounds 
every where in mines of gold and ſilver; 
but eſpecially that part called Choca- 
yas. Between this province and the 
country inhabited by the wild Indians, 
runs the large river Tipuanys, the fands 
of which being mixed with gold, are 
waſhed, in order to ſeparate the grains 
of that metal. _ 

Tar, or Pamlico River, a conſidera 
ble river of N. Carolina, which purſues 
a ſouth-ealt courſe, and paſſing by 
Waſhington, Tarborough and Green 
ville, enters Pamlico Sound in lat. 35. 22. 
N. It is navigable for veſſels drawing 
9 feet water to the town of Waſhington, 
40 miles from its mouth; and for cows 


miles farther to the town of Tarho- 
rough. According to the report of a 
committee, appointed by the legiſlature 
of N. Carolina, to inquure into the 
practicability of improving the inland 
navigation of the State, it is {uppoled | 
that this river, and Fiſhy Creck, a 
branch of it, may be made navigable 40 
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Maſſachuſetts, lies about 3 leagues N. 


N. W. of Holmes's Hole, in Martha's 


Vineyard. It is high water here at full 
and change, two minutes after ten 
o'clock ; 5 fathoms water. 

TARRYTOWN, a conſiderable village 
in Phillips's Manor, New York, on the 
E. fide of Hudſon's river, 30 miles N. 
of New York city. Under a large tree, 
which 1s ſhewn to travellers as they paſs 
the river, is the ſpot where the unfor- 
tunate Major Andre was taken ; who 
was afterwards executed at 'Tappan. 

TARSTOWR. See Lewiſburg, Penn- 
ſylvania. 

TARTE's Rapids, La, on the river 
Ohio, lie 40 miles above the mouth of 
the Great Kanhaway. See Ohio, 

TATMAGOUCHE, or Tatamagouche, 
a place in Nova- Scotia, on a ſhort bay 
which ſects up ſoutherly from the Straits 
of Northumberland; about 25 miles 
from Onſlow, and 21 from the iſland of 
St. John's. See Southamplon. It has a 


alſo under the names Tatamaganabou, 

TATNAM Cafe, the eaſtern point of 
Haye's r'ver, in Hudſon's Bay. N. lat. 
57. 35. W. long. 91. 30. 

TATOO-E-TEE, an ifland in the S. 
Pacific Ocean, one of the Ingraham 
Iſles, called by Capt. Ingraham Frank- 
lin, and by Cpt. Roberts, Blake. Tt 
lies 7 or 8 leagues W. by N. ot Noo- 
heeva. 

TauMaco, an iſland about 1250 
leagues from Mexico, where De Quiros 
ſtayed ten days. One of the natives 
named above 60 iflanus round it. Some 
of the names follow, viz. Manicola, 
Chicayano, larger than Taumaco, and 
about zoo miles from it; Guatopo, 
150 miles from 'Taumaco; Tucopia, at 
100, where the country of Manicola 
lay. hc natives had, in general, lank 
hair; ſome were white, with red hair ; 
{ome mulattoes, with curled hair; and 
lome woolly like negroes. De 
obſerves that in the bay of Philip and 
James, were many black ſtones, very 
heavy, ſome of which he carried to 
Mexico, and upou aſſaying them, they 
found tiver. 

TAUNTON, a river which empties 
into Narraganſet Bay, at Tiverton, 
oppoſite the N. end of Rhode-liland, 
It is formed by ſfevera; ſtre ums which 
riſe in Plymouth county, Maſſachuſetts, 


TARPAULIN Cove, on the coaſt of 


F. 


its courſe is about 50 miles from N. E. 
| Its 


very good road for veſlels, and is known - 
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to 8. W. and it is navigable for ſmall 
veſſels to Taunton. | 


TAUNTON, a poſt-town of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, and the capital of Briſtol co. 
fituated on the W. fide of Taunton 
river, and contains 40 or 50 houles, 
compactly built, a church, court-houſe, 
gaol, and an academy, which was in- 
corporated in 1792. It is 36 miles 8. 
by E. of Boſton, 21 E. of Providence, 
21 northerly of Bedforcl, and 312 N. E. 
of Philadelphie. The townſhip of 
Taunton was taken from Raynham, 


and incorporated in 1639, and contains 


3804 inhabitants. A ſlitting-mill was 
erected here in 1776, and for a conſider- 
able time the only one in Maſſachn- 
ſetis, and was then the beſt ever built 
in America. The annual production of 
3 mills now in this townſh:p is not lels 


are cut, and 300 hammcred into nails, 
and the remainder is wrought into 
ſpades and ſhovels; of which laſt ar- 
ticle 200 dozen are rolled annually. 
Mr. Samuel Leonard rolled the firit 
ſhovel ever done in America. This 
invention rcduces the price one half. 
Wire-drawing, and rolling ſheet-iron 
for the tin- manufacture, are executed 
here. There is allo a manufattory of 
a ſpecies of ochre, found here, into a 
pigment of dark yellow colour. 

TAUNTON Bay, in the Diſtrict of 
Maine, is fix miles from Frenchman's 
Bay. 

TaAVERNIER Key, a ſmall ifle, one of 
the Tortugas, 2 miles from the S. W. 
end of Key Largo, and 5 N. E. of Old 
Matacombe. To the northward of 
this laſt iſland is a very good road. 

TAWANDEE Creek, in Northumber- 
land co. Penniylvania, runs N. E. into 
the E. branch of Suſquehannah, 12 
miles S. E. of Tioga Point. 7 

Tawas, an Indian tribe in the N. W. 
Territory, 18 miles up the Miami of 
the Lake. Another tribe of this name, 
anhabit higher up the ſame river, at a 
place cailed the Rapids. | 

TawixTwi, The Engliſh, or Picque- 
Toon, in the N. W. Territory, is titu- 
ated on the N W bank of the Great 
Niami, 35 miles below the 5 mile port- 
age, to the Miami of the Lake, and 68 
S W. by S. of Miami Fort. It was 
token in 1752 by the French. N. lat. 
40. 41. W. long. 84. 48. 


TEACHES, a ſmall ifland cloſe to the 


T E M 
E. ſhore of Northampton co. Virginia, 


and N. by E. of Parramore Iſland. 


TECOANTEPEC, or Tecuantepeque, or 
Teguantepeque, a large bay on the W. 


coaſt of New- Mexico, on the ſouth ſide 


of the Iſthmus from the Bay or Gulf of 
Campeachy, in the S. W. part of the 
Gulf of Mexico; and bounded W. by 
Point Angelos. The port town of its 
name, lies in lat. 15. 28. N. and long. 
96. 15. W. | | 
TruvacAx, a city of New Spam, 
120 miles 8. E. of Mexico. | 
TEKY Souza, on the coaſt of Georgia, 


to the {outh of Savannah river, is a ca- 


pacions road, where a large fleet may 
anchor in from 10 to 14 fathoms water, 
and be land- locked, and have a ſafe en- 
trance over the bar of the river. The 
flood tide is generally 7 feet. 
TELICà, a burning mountain on the 
W. coaſt of New Mexico, ſeen at N. 
N. E. over the ridge of Toſta. It is 
one of the range of volcanoes which are 
ſeen along the coaſt from Fort St. John's 
to Tecaantepeck, and is 18 miles from 
Volcano del Vejo, or Old Man's Burn- 
ing Mauntain; and there are two others 
between them, but not ſo eaſily dijcern- 
ed, as they do not often emit ſmoke. 
TELLICO Block- Houſe, in Tenneſſce, 
ſtands on the north bank of Tenn. flee 
river, immediately oppoſite the remains 
of Fort Loudon; and is computed to 
be 9oo miles, according to the courſe of 
the river, from its mouth, and 432 miles 
fouth of Knoxville in Tenneſſee. It 
was erected in 1794, and has proved a 
very advantageous military poſt, It has 
lately been eſtabliſhed, by the United 


States, as a trading poſt with the Indians, 


T ELLIGUO, Great, in the State of 
Tenneſſee, was lituated on the eaſt fide 
of the Chota bianch of Tenneflee river, 
about 25 miles N. E. of the mouth of 
Holſton river, and 5 ſouth of the line 
which marked Lord Granville's limits 
of Carolina. This was a Britiſh factory, 
eſtabliſhed after the treaty of Weſtmin- 
ſter, in 1729. | 

TELLIGUO Mountains, lie ſouth of 
the above place, and ſeem to be a part of 
what are now called the Great Iron 
Mountains, in the lateſt maps. 

TEMPIE, a place in New Galicia, 200 
leagues N. W. of the city of Mexico. 

TEMPLE, a townſhip of New Hamp- 


ſhire, Hillſborough” co. north of New | 


Ipſwich, and 70 miles weſterly of Portſ- 
| | mouth. 
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mouth. It was incorporated in 1768, 


and contains 520 inhabitants. 
TEMPLE Bay, on the Labrador coaſt, 
oppoſite Belle Iſle. A Britiſh ſettlement 
of this name was deſtroyed by the 
French, in October, 1796. | 
TEMPLETON, a townſhip in the N. 
W. part of Worceſter co. Maſſachuſetts, 
containing 950 inhabitants. It was 
granted as a bounty to the ſoldiers in 
king Philip's war, and was called Nar- 
raganſet No. 6, until its incorporation 
in 1762. It is 63 miles W. by N. W. of 
Boſton, and 28 N. by W. of Worceſter. 
TENCH'S Hand, in the South Pacific 
Occan, was diſcovered in 1790, by 
Lieut. Ball, and lies in lat. 1. 39. S. and 
long. 151. 31. W. It is low, and only 
about 2 miles in circuit, but 1s entirely 
covered with trees, including many of 
the cocoa- nut kind, It abounds with 
inhabitants, and the men appear to be 
remarkably ſtout and healthy. | 
TENERIFE, a town of Santa Martha 
and Terra Firma, in S. America, fituat- 
ed on the eaſtern bank of the great riv- 
er Santa Martha, below its confluence 
with Madalena, about 135 miles from 
the city of Santa Martha, towards the 
fouth the road from which capital to 
Teneriffe is very difticult by land, but 
one may go very ealily and agreeably 
from one to the other partly by ſea, and 
partly by the above mentioned river. 
TENNANT's Harbour, on the coalt of 


the Diftrit of Maine, lies about three | 


leagues from George's Tflands, 
TENNESSEE, a large, beautiful, and 
navigable river of the State of Tenneſſee, 
called by the French Cherokee, and ab- 
ſurdly by others Hogohegee river, is the 
largeſt branch of the Ohio. It riſes in 
the mountains of S. Carolina, in about 
lat. 37. and purſues a courſe of about 
1000 miles, ſouth and ſouth weſt nearly 
to lat. 34. receiving from both ſides a 
number of large tributary fireams. It 
then wheels about to the north in a cir- 
cuitous courſe, and mingles with the 
Ohio, nearly 60 miles from its mouth. 
It is navigable for veſſels of great bur- 
den to the Muſcle Shoals, 250 miles from 
its mouth. It is there about three miles 
broad, full of ſmall ifles, and only paſl- 
able in ſmall boats or batteaux. From 
theſe ſhoals to the Whirl, or Suck, the 
place where the river is contracted to 
the breadth of 70 yards, and breaks 
through the Great Ridge, or Cymber- 


7 
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land Mountain, is 2 50 miles; and the 
navigation for large boats all the way 
excellent. The higheſt point of navi- 
gation upon this river is Tellico-Block- 
Houle, 9oo miles from its mouth accord- 
ing to its meanders. It receives Holſton 
river 22 miles below Knoxville, and 
then running W. 15 miles receives the 
Clinch. The other waters which empty 
into Tenneſſee, are Duck and Elk riv- 
ers, and Crow Creek, on the one ſide; 
and the Occachappo, Chickamauga and 
Hiwaſſee rivers on the ſouth and ſouth- 
eaſtern ſides. In the Tenneflee and its 
upper branches are great numbers of 
fiſh, ſome of which are very large and 
of an excellent flavour. 'The river to 
which the name Tenneſſee was formerly 
confined, is that part of it which runs 
northerly, and receives Holſton river 20 
miles below Knoxville. The Coyeta, 
Chota, and Chilawee Indian towns are 
on the welt fide of the river; and the 
Talafle town on the eaſt fide. 

TENNESSEE, one of the United 
States of America, and, until 1796, 
called the Tenn:fee Government, or 
Territory of the United States South of 
the Ohio, It is in length 400 miles, 
and in breadth 104; between lat. 35. 
and 36. 30. N. and long. 81. 28. and 91. 
38. W. It is bounded N. by Kentucky 
and part of Virginia; E. by North. 
Carolina; S. by Georgia; W. by the 
Miſſiſippi. It is divided into 3 diſtricts, 
viz, Waſhington, Hamilton, and Mero, 
which are ſubdivided into 13 counties, 
viz, Waſhington, Sullivan, Greene, 
Carter, Hawkins, Knox, Jeficrion, 
Sevier, Blount, Grainger, Davidſon, 
Sumner, Robertion, and Montgome- 
ry. The firſt four belong to Waſh- 
ington diftrict, the next five to that 
of Ramilton, and the four latter to Me- 
ro diſtrict. The two former diftricts 
are divided from the Jatter, by an unin- 
habited country of 91 miles in extent; 
that is, from the block-houſes, at the 
point formed by the junction of the 
river Clinch with the Fenneſſee, called 
South-Weſt Point, to Fort Blount upon 
Cumberland river, through which there 
is a waggon road, opened in the ſum- 
mer of 1795. There are few countries 
ſo well watered with rivers and creeks. 
The principal rivers are the Miſſiſippi, 


Tenneſſce, Cumberland, Holfton, and 


Clinch. The tract called the Broken 
Ground, ſends immediately into the 
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are ſeveral ſmaller ones, and innumera- 


pitable. Some of theſe mountains, par- 


the extremes of the outer toes 13 inches, 
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Miſſiſippi, the Wolf, Hatchee, Forked- 
Deer, Obian or Obean, and Reelfoot ; 
which are from 30 to 80 yards wide 
at their mouths; mott of the rivers 
have exceedingly rich low grounds, at 
the extremity of which is a ſecond 
bank, as on moſt of the lands of the 


Miſſiſippi. Befides theſe rivers, there 


ble creeks, ſome of which are naviea- 
ble. In ſhort, there is hardly a ſpot in 
this country, which is upwards of 20 
miles diſtant from a navigable tream, 
The chief mountains are Stone, Yellow, 
Iron, Bald, and Unaka, afljoining to 
one another, from the eaſtern boundary 
of the State, and ſeparate it from N. 
Carolina; their direction is nearly from 
N. E. to S. W. The other mountains 
are Clinch and Cumberland. It would 
require a volume to deieribe the moun- 
tains of this State, above half of which 
3s covered with thoſe that are uninha- 


ticularly the Cumberland, or Great- 
Laurel Ridge, are the molt ſtupendous 
piles in the United States. They 
abound with ginſeng and coal. The 
caverns and caſcades in theſe mountains 
are innumerable. The Enchanted Moun- 
lain, about two miles ſouth of Braſs 
Town, is famed for the curioſit ies on its 
rocks. There are on ſeveral rocks a 
number of imprefſions reſembling the 
tracks of turkies, bears, horſes, and 
human beings, as viſible and perfect as 
they could be made on ſnow or ſand. 
The latter were remarkahle for having 
unitormly ſix toes each; one only ex- 
cepted, which appeared to be the print 
of a negro's foot. By this we mult 
ſpppole the originals to have been the 
proveny of Titan or Anak. One of 
theie tracks was very large, the length 
of the foot 16 inches, the diitance ot 


the proximate breadth behind the toes 7 
inches, the diameter of the heel-hall 5. 
One of the horle tracks was likewiſe of 
an uncommon ſize, the tranſverſe and 
conjugate diaineters, were 8 by 10 inch- 
es; perhaps the horſe which the Great 
Warrior rode. What appears the moſt 
in favour of their being the real tracks f 
the animals they reprelent, is the cir— 
enmitance of a horſe's foot having'ap— 
parentiy {lipped ſeveral inches, and re- 
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company on a journey. If it be a luſus 
naluræ, the old dame never ſported 
more ſeriouſly. If the operation of 
chance, perhaps there was never more 
apparent deſign, If it were done by 
art, it might be to perpetuate the re. 
membrance of ſeme remarkable event 
of war, or engagement fonght on the 
ground. The vaſt heaps of ſtones near 
the place, ſaid to be tombs of warriors 
lain in battle, ſeem to favour the ſup- 
poſition. The texture of the rocks is 
ſoft. The part on which the ſun had. 
the greateſt influence, and which was 
the moſt indurated, could eaſily be cut 
with a knife, and appeared to be of the 
nature of the pipe ftone. Some of the 
Cherokees cntertain an opinion that it 
always rains when any perſon viſits the 
place, as if ſympathetic nature wept at 
the recollection of the dreadful cataſ- 
irophe which thote figures were intend- 
ed to commemorate, The principal 
towns arc Knoxville, the feat of go— 
vernment, Naſhville, and Joneſborough, 
hekdes 8 other towns, which ate as yet 
of little importance. In 1791, the 
number of inhabitants was eſtimated at 
35,691. In November, 1795, the num— 
her had increaſed to 77,262 perions. 
The foil is luxuriant, and will afford 
every production, the growth of any of 
the United States. The uſual crop of 
cotton is Soolbs. to the acre, of a long 
and fine ſtaple; and of corn, from 60 
to 80 buſhels. It is aſſerted, however, 
that the lands on the (mall rivers, that 
empty into the Miſſiſippi, have a decid- 
ed preference to thoſe on Cumberland 


river, for the production of ectton. rice. 


and indigo, Of trees, the general 
growth is poplar, hickory, black and 
white walnut, all kinds of oaks, buck- 
cye, beech, ſycamore, black and honey 
locuſt, aſh, horn- beam, elm, mulberry, 
cherry, dogwood, ſaſſafras, poppaw, 
cucumber tree, and the ſugar tree. 
The undergrowth, eſpecially on low 
lands, is cane; ſome of which are up- 
wards of 20 feet high, and ſo thick as 
to prevent any other plant from grow- 


ing. Of herbs, roots, and ſhrubs, there 


are Virginia and Seneca ſnakeroot, gin- 
ſeng, angelica, ſpice-wood, wild plum, 


crab- apple, {weet anniſe, red-bud, gin- 


ger, Ipikcnard, wild hop and grape 
vines. The glades are covered with 
wild rye, wild oats, clover, buffaloe 


covered again, and the figures having 
3 1] the fame direction, like the trail of a | 


* 


arals, ſtrawberries and pea-vines, On 
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the hills, at the head of rivers, and 
in ſome high cliffs of Cumherland, are 
found majeſtic red cedars; many of 
theſe are tour feet in diameter, and 40 
feet clear of limbs. The animals arc 
ſuch as are found in the neighbouring 
States. The rivers are well ſtocked 
with all kinds of freſh water fiſh ; 
among which are trout perch, cat, fiſli, 
buffaloe-fiſh, red- horſe, cels, &c. Some 
cat-fiſh have been caught which weigh- 
ed upwards of 100 pounds: the welt- 
ern waters being more clear and pure 
than the eaſtern rivers, the fiſh are in 
the ſame degree more firm and ſavory 
to the taſte. The climate is temperate 
and healthful z the fummers are very 
cool and pleaſant in that part which 1s 
contiguous to the mountains that divide 
this State from N. Carolina; but on the 
weſtern fide of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains the heat is more intenſe, which 
renders that p3ait better calculated for 
the production of tobacco, cotton and 
indigo. Linie-ſtone is common on 
both fides of Cumberland Mountain. 
There are no ftagnant waters; and 
this is certainly one of the reaſons why 
the inhabitants are not aftifted with 
tho hilious and intermitting fevers, 
which are fo frequent and often fatal, 
near the ſame latitude on the coaſt of 
the ſouthern States. Whatever may 
he the cauſes, the inhabitants have been 
remarkably healthy fince they ſettled 
cen the waters of Cumberland river. 
The country abounds with mineral 
ſprings. Salt licks are found in many 
parts of the country. [See Campbell's 
Salines.] Tron ore abounds in the diſ- 
tris of Waſhington-and Hamilton, and 
fine ſtreams to put iron-works in ope- 
ration, Iron ore was lately diſcoyered 


upon the ſouth of Cumberland river, 


about 30 miles below Nafhviile, and a 
furnace is now erecting. Scveral lead 
mines have been diſcovered, and one 


on French Broad has been worked; the 
Carolina. 
n 
plored about the year 1745, and ſettled 


ore produced 75 per cent in pure lead. 
the Indians ſay that there are rich ſil- 
ver mines in Cumberland Mountain, but 
cannot be tempted to diſcover any of 
them to the white people. It is taid 
that gold has been found here; but the 
mine from which that metal was ex- 
tracted is now unknown to the white 
people. Ores and ſprings 
impregnated with ſulphur are found 
in various parts. Saitpetre caves 
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are numerous; and in the courſe of 


the year 1796, ſeveral tons of ſalt- 
petre were ſent to the Atlantic markets. 
This country furniſhes all the valuable 
articles of the {outhern States. Fine 
waggon and ſaddle horſes, beef cattle, 
ginſeng, deer-ikins and furs, cotton, 
hemp, and flax, may be tranſported by 
land; alſo iron, lumber, pork and flour 
may beexported in great quantities, now 
that the navigation of the Miſſiſippi is 
opened to the citizens of the United 
States. But jew of the inhabitants un- 
derſtand commerce, or are poſſeſſed of 
proper capitals ; of courle it is as yet 
but badly managed, 
now an independent State, it is to be 
hoped that the eyes of the people will 
oon be opened to their true intereſt, 
and agriculture, commerce and manu- 


factures will each receive proper atten- 


tion. The Preſbyterians are the pre- 
vailing denomination of Chriſtians; in 
1728, they had 23 large congregations, 
„ho were then ſupplied by only 6 mi- 
niſters. There are allo ſome Baptiſts and 
Methodiſts. The inhabitants have paid 
great attention to the intereſts of ſci- 
ence: beſides private ſchools, there are 
3 colleges eſtabliſhed by law; Grecn- 
ville in Green's co. Blount at Knoxville, 
and Waſhington in the county of that 
name. Here is likewiſe a“ Society for 
promoting Uletul Knowledge.” A taſte 
for literature is daily increaſing. The 
inhabitants chieflyemigrated from Penn- 
{ylvania, and. that part of Virginia that 
lies welt of the Blue Ridge. The anceſ- 
tors of theſe people were generally of 
the Scotch nation; ſome of whom emi- 
grated firſt to Ireland, and from thence 


to America. A few Germans and Eng- 


liſh are intermixed, In 1788, it was 
thought there were 20 white perſons ta 
one negro; and the diſproportion is 
thought to he far greater now. This 
country was included in the 2d charter 


of king Charles II. to the proprietors of 


In a ſubſequent diviſion, it 
ade a part of N. Carolina. It was ex- 


by about 50 families in 1754; who were 
ion after driven off or deſtroyed by the 
Indians. Its ſettlement re- commenced 
in 1765. The fit permanent ſettlement 
took place near Long- Iſland of Holſton, 
and upon Watauga, about 17743; aid 
the firit appearance of any p:rfons from 
it, in the public courcils of N. Carolina, 
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was in the convention of that State in 


1776. In the year 1780, a party of about 
40 families, under the guidance and 


direction of James Robertſon, (ſince 


Brig. Gen. Robert ſon of Mero dittrict) 
paſſed through a wilderneſs of at leaft 
200 miles to the French Lick, and there 


founded Nafhville. Their neareſt neigh- 
bours were the ſettlers of the infant State 


of Kentucky, hetween whom and them, 
was a wilderneſs of 200 miles. From 
the year 1784, to 1783, the government 
of N. Carolina over this country was in- 
terrupted by the affumed State of Frank- 
land; but in tlie year 1789, the people 
returned to their allegiance. In 1789, 
N. Carolina ceded this territory to the 
United States, on certain conditions, 


and Congreſs provided for its govern- 


ment. A convention was held at Knox. 
ville, in 1756, and on the 6th of Feb. 
the conſtitution of the State of Tenneſ- 


fee was ſigned by every meniber of it. 


Its principles promiſe to enſure the hap- 
pineſs and proſperity of the people. The 
following are the diſtances on the mew 


road from Naſhville in Davidion co. to 


Fort Campbell, near the junction of Hol- 
ſton with the Tenneſſee. Miles. 


From Naſhville to Stoney river 9 


Big Spring % 8 
Cedar Lick - - 4 
Little Spring 5 JS. 
Barton's Creek 8 
Spring Creck — © ES 
Nartin's Spring - * 
Blair s Spring 8 8 
Buck Spring * 3 42 
Fountaines » - 38 
Smith's Creek — 5 
Coney River - - 11 
Mine Lick - 9 
Falling Creek — 3 9 
War Path - FED. | 
Bear Cree“ 7 1 
Camp Creek 3 8 
King's Spring ” «x6 
Grovet's Creek 7 
The foot of Cumb. Mount. 2 


Through the mountain 
to Emmery's river, a 
branch of the Peleſon 11 
To the Pappa Ford of the 
Peleſon or Clinch river 12 


To Campb-li's Station 
near Hoittein - 10 
To the Great Hland 100 


To Abingdon in Waſh co. 35 
To Richmond in Virginia 310 


Total 635 
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By this new road, a pleaſant paſſage 
may be had to the weſtern country with 
carriages, as 'there will be only the 
Cumberland mountain to paſs, and that 
is ealy of aſcent; and beyond it, the 
road is: generally level and firm, abound- 
ing with fine ſprings of water. The 
Indian tribes within and in the vicinity 
of this State are the Cherokees and 
Chickaſaws, 5 

TENSawW, a ſettlement near Mobile 
Bay, inhabited by go American families, 
that have been Spaniſh ſubjects ſince 
173.1 | 55 FEES 

TEOWENISTA Creeb, runs ſoutherly 
about 28 miles, then weſterly 6 miles, 
and empties into Alleghany river about 
18 miles from its mouth, and nearly 5 
below the Hickory town. 

TETEASA, a town of Mexico, See 
Angelos. | | 5 

IEQUAJO, or Tiguas, a province of 
Mexico, according to ſome Spaniſh 
travellers, being about lat. 37, where 
they found 16 villages. 

TEQUEPa, a part of the coaſt of 
New- Mexico, about 18 leagues N. W. 


of Acapulco. 


TEQUERY Bay, on the ſouth-eaſt 
part of the coaſt of the iſland of Cuba, 
between Cape Cruiz, and Cape Maizi, 
at the eaſt end. It affords good anchor- 
age and ſhelter for ſhips, but is not 
much frequented. 85 

TERMINA, Laguna, or Lake of Tides, 
hes at the bottom of the Gult of Cam- 
peachy, in the ſouth-weſt part of the 
Gult of Mexico, It is within Trieſte 
and Beet Iſland, and Port Royal Iſland. 
The tide runs very hard in, at moſt of 
the channels between the iſland; hence 
the name, 

TERRA Blanca, a town of Mexico. 
See Agelos. | | 

TERRA de Latraton, that is, the 
Ploughman or Labourer's Land, the 
name given by the Spaniards to Labra- 
dor or New-Britain, inhabited by the 
Liquimaux. | 

TirRA del Fuceo Iand, or Land of 
Fire, at the ſouth extremity of S. Ame- 
rica, is ſepar.ted from the main on the 


N. by the Straits of Magellan, and con- 


tains about 42,000 ſquate miles. This 


is the largeſt of the illands ſouth of the 
Straits, and they receive this name on 
account of the vaſt fires and ſmoke 
which the firſt diſcoveries of them per- 
.ceived. Ihe iſland of Staten Land lies 
on the caſt, They are all barren and 


mountainous; 
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mountainous; but there have been found | 
ſeveral ſorts of trees and plants, and a 
variety of birds on the lower grounds 
and ifl:nds that are ſheltered by the 
hills. Here are found Winter's bark, 
and a ſpecies of arbutus which has a 
very well taſted red fruit of the ſize of 
ſmall cherries. Plenty of cellery is found 
in ſome places, and the rocks are cover- 
ed with very fine mulcles. A ſpecies of 
duck as large as a goote, and called the 
loggerhead duck at the Falkland Iflands, 
is here met with, which beats the water 
with its wings and feet, and runs along 
the ſea with inconceivable velocity 
and there are allo geeſe and falcons. 
TERRA FIRMA, or Cafiile del Oro, 
the moſt northern province of S. Ame- 
rica, 1,400 miles in length, and 700 in 
| breadth ; ſituated between the equator 
and 12 N. lat. and between Co and 82 
W. long. bounded N. by the N. Atlan- 
tic Ocean, here called the North Sea, E. 
by the ſame ocean and Surinam, S. by 
Amazonia and Peru, and W. by the N. 
Pacific Ocean. It is called Terra Firma 
from being the firlt part of the continent 
diſcovered by the Spaniards, and is di- 
vided into Terra Firma Proper, or Da- 
rien, Carthagena, St, Martha, Venezu- 
ela, Comana, Paria, New Granada, and 
Popayan. The chief towns are Porto 
Bello, Panama, Carthagena, and Popay- 
an. The principal bays of this pro- 


vince in the Pacific Ocean, are thoſe of 


Panama and St. Michael, in the North 
Sea, Porto Bello, Sino, Guiara, &c. The 
chief rivers are the Darien, Chagre, San- 
ta, Maria, Conception, and Oronoko. 
The climate here, eſpecially in the 
northern parts, is extremely hot and 
ſultry during the whole year. From the 
month of May, to the end of Nov. the 


ſctcaſon called winter by the inhabitants, 


is almoſt a continual ſucceſſion of thun- 
der, rain and tempeſts, the clouds pre- 
_ cipitating the rain with ſuch impetuoſi- 
ty, that the low lands exhibit the ap- 
prarance of an ocean, Great part of 
the country is conſequently flooded ; 
and this, together with the exceſſive heat, 
ſo impregnates the earth with vapours, 
that in many provinces, particularly 
about Popayan and Porto Bello, the cir 
is extremely unwholelome. I he foil of 
this country is very different, the inland 
parts being very rich and fertile, and 
the coaſts ſandy and barren. It is im- 
poſſible to view without admiration, the 


| 
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perpetnal verdure of the woods, the 
luxuriancy of the plains, and the tower- 
ing height of the mountains. This 
country produces corn, {ugar, tohacco, 
&c. and fruits of all kinds. This part 


of S. America was diſcovered by Colum- 


bus in his third voyage to America. It 
was ſubdued and ſettled by the Spani- 
ards about the year 1514, after deſtroy- 
ing, with great inhumanity, ſeveral mij- 
lions of the natives. | 
TERRA FIRMA Proper, or Darien, a 
ſubdiviſion of Terra Firma. Chief towns, 
Porto Bello, and Panama. See Darien. 
TERRA Magetlanica, See Patagonia. 
1TERRa NMiewa near Hudlon's Straits, 


high water, at full and change, a little 
betore 10 o'clock. 

TERRITORY North-Weſt of the 
019, or North-Weftern Territory, a large 
part of the United States, is ſituated be- 
tween 37 and 50 N. lat. and between 
$1.8, and 98. 8. W. long. Its greateſt 
length is about goo miles,and its breadth 
700. 
bounded north by part of the northern 
boundary line of the United States; eat 
by the lakes and Pennlylvania ; ſouth by 
the Ohio river; welt by the Miſſiſippi. 
Mr. Hutchins, the late geographer of 
the United States, eſtimates that this 


which 443,040,000 are water; this de- 
ducted, there will remain 220,000,000 
of acres, belonging to the Federal Go- 
vernment, to be fold for the diſcharge of 


the national debt; except a narrow ſtrſp 


of land bordering on the ſouth of Lake 
Erie, and ſtretching 120 miles welt of 
the weſtern limit of Pennſylvania, which 
belongs to Connecticut. But a imajl 
portion of theſe lands is yet purchaſed 
of the natives, and to be diſpoſed of by 
Congreſs. ' Beginning on the meridian 
line, which forms the weſtern boundary 
of Pennſylvania, ſeven ranges of town- 
ſhips have been ſurveyed and laid off by 
order of Congreſs. As a nerth and 
ſouth line ſtrikes the Ohio in an oblique 
direction, the termination of the 7th 
range falls upon that river, 9 miles above 
the Muſkingum, which is the firſt large 
river that falls into the Ohio. It forms 
this junction 172 miles below Fort Pitt, 
including the windings of the Ohio, 
though, in a direct line, it is but 90 
miles. That part of this territory in 


| which the Indian title is extinguiſhed, 


and 


is in lat. 62. 4. N. and long. 67. W. 


This extenſive tract of country is 


tract contains 263, 040, ooo acres, of 
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and which is ſettling under the govern- Brought over 52, ooo | 
ment of the United States, is divided | Kaſkaſkias and Cahokia, 680 1790, WM fa 
| into five counties as fojlows : At Grand Ruiſſeau,vil- Y _ po 
4 Counties. l ben erected. lage of St. Philip, and 240 do. - Br 
5 Waſhington, 1788 July 26th. | Prairie-du-rochers, b 
Fo, Hamilton, 1790 Jan, 2d. ——— n 
i St. Clair, 1790 April 27th. ol Total 92,920 = Wi 
Fd A 1793 June 20th. In 1799, there were in the town of Vin- r 
1 Wayne, 1796. cennes, about 40 American families and n 
4 Theſe: counties have been organized | 31x flaves, and on the Miſſiſippi, 40 0 
5 with the proper civil and military offi- American families and 73 ſlaves, all in- = 
PP cers. The county of St. Clair is divid- | cluded in the above eſtimate. On tze OF ** 
& ed into three diſtricts, viz. the diftri& of | Spaniſh or weſtern fide of the Miſh. = dil 
by Cahokia, the diſtrict of Prairie-du-ro- | ſippi, there were, in 1750, about 1800 => Bu 
1 chers, and the diſtrict of Kaſkaſkias. ſouls, principally at Genevieve, and St. = i 
. Courts of general quarter ſeſſions of the | Louis. The lands on the various rivers » BY 
1 peace, country courts of common pleas, which water this territory, are inter- 24 Tl 
[t and courts of probate, to be held in | {perſed with all the variety of foil n 
1 ench of theſe diſtricts, as if each was a which conduces to pleaſantneſs of ſitua- TN 
. diſtinct county; the officers of the | tion, and Jays the foundation for the . 
75 county to act by deputy, except in the wealth of an agricultural and manufac f 
Lf diſtrict where they reſide. The princi- | turing people. Large level bottoms, 5 the 
15 pal rivers in this territory are Muſkin- or natural meadows, from 20 to 50 f 10 
1 gum, Hockhocking, Sciota, Great and miles in circuit, are found bordering 3 the 
4 Little Miami, Blue and Wabaſh, which the rivers, and variegating the country : Er 
57 empty into the Ohio; Au Vaſe, IIli- in the interior parts. Theſe afford as * 
7 nois, Ouiſconſing, and Chippeway, | rich a ſoil as can be imagined, and bat 
13 which pay tribute to the Miſſiſippi, | may be reduced to proper cultivation e 
oh, befides a number of ſmaller ones. St. | with very little labour. The prevailing 5 lea. 
UN Lewis, Kennomic, St. Joſeph's, Bar- | growth of timber, and the moſt uſeful { on 
10 bue, Grand, Miami of the Lakes, San- | trees, are maple or ſugar- tree, ſycamore, - 5 wil 
1 duſky, Cayahoga, and many others | black and white mulberry, black and * the 
% which paſs to the lakes. Between the white walnut, butternut, cheſunt; white, : for 
if Kaſkaſkias and Illinois rivers, which | black, Spaniſh, and cheſnut oaks, hic- © } © 
i are 84 miles apart, is an extenſive tract kory, cherry, buckwood or horſe che al 
3 of level, rich land, which terminates | nut, honey-locuſt, elm, cucumber trees, L fol 
14 in a high ridge, about 15 miles before lynn tree, gum tree, iron wood, aſh, ; the 
bk you reach the Iilinois river. In this | aſpin, ſaſſafras, crab-appte tree, paupaw | 1 uur 
| 1 delightful vale, are a number of French | or cuſtard apple, a variety of plum trees, 4 by 
4 villages, which, together with thoſe of | nine bark ſpice, and leather wood buſhes, = ers 
7 St. Genevieve, and St. Louis, on the | White and black oak, and cheinut, £ N 
* weſtern fide of the Miſſiſippi, contained, with moſt of the above-mentioned tim- 5 My 
A in 1771, 1273 fencihle men. The | bers, grow large and plenty upon the 5 L 2 | 
7 number of ſouls in this large trat of high grounds. Both the high and low 5 9h 
1 country, has not been alcertained. From | lands produce great quantities of natural 5 
5 7 


OR 


the beſt data the author has received, | grapes of various kinds, of which the I 
the population may be eſtimated, five | ſettlers univerſally make a ſufficiency = 
cars ngo, as follows: | | for their own conſumption, of rich red : 
wine. It is aſſerted in the old ſettle- 5 
Indians, (ſuppoſe) 65, ooo 1792. ment of St. Vincent, where they have Ss by 
Ohio Company purchaſe, 2,500 | dv. | had opportunity to try it, that age will 2 1 
Cel. Symmes jertlements, 2,000 do. render this wine preferable to moſt of 
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þ Galliopolis, (French | the European wines. Cotton is ſaid to = No 

T ſettlements) oppoſite F, % do, | be the natural production of this coun- — ing 

* the Ranhawy rivers try, and to grow in great perfection. by 

* Vincennes and its vici- 2 2 The ſugar maple is the moſt valuable ? 
| nity, on the Wabaſh, ; 9 8 % tree, for an inland country. Any num- gr 
a : | { ber of inhabitants may be forever ſup- = bd 
Carry over 72,000 { plied with a ſufficiency of ſugar, by pre- hg 
; | | lerving 
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Frving a few trees for the uſe of each 
family. A tree will yield about ten 
pounds of ſugar a year, and the labour 
is very trifling. Springs of excellent 
water abound in this territory; and 
ſmall and large ſtreams, for mills and 


other purpoles, are actually interſperſed, 


as if by art, that there be no deficiency. 
in any of the conveniencies of lite. 
Very little waſte land is to be found in 
any part of this tract of country. There 
are no ſwamps but ſuch as may be rea- 
dily drained, and made into arable and 
meadow land ; and though the hills are 
frequent, they are gentle, and ſwelling 
no where high or incapable of tillage. 
They are of a deep rich ſoil, covered 
with a heavy growth of timber, and 
well adapted to the production of wheat, 
rye, indigo, tobacco, &c. The com- 
munication between this country and 
the ſea, will be principally in the 4 fol- 
lowing directions: 1. The route through 
the Scioto and Muſkingum to Lake 
Erie, and ſo te the river Hudſon ; de- 
{cribed under New-York head. 2. The 
paſſage up the Ohio and Monongahela 
to the portage above mentioned, which 
lads to the navigable wateis of the Pa- 
towmack. This portage is 30 miles, and 
will probably be rendered much leſs by 
the execution of the plans now on foot 
for opening the navigation of thoſe wa- 
ters, 3- The Great Kanhaway, which 
fals into the Ohio from the Virginia 
ſhore, between the Hockhocking and 
the Scioto, opens an extenſive naviga- 
tion from the ſouth-eaſt, and leaves but 
13 miles portage from the navigable wa- 
ters of James? river, in Virginia. This 
communication, tor the country between 
Muſkingum aud Scioto, will probably 
be more uſed than any other tor the ex- 
vortation of manufactures, and other 
It and valuable articles, and eſpecial- 
ly, for the importation of foreign com- 
modities, which may be brought from 
tte Chetapeak to the Ohio much cheap- | 
er than they are now carried trom Phi- 
nrlphia to Carliſle, and the other 
t1:ck ettled back counties of Pennly]- 
Vivia*®, 4. But the current down the 
Chio and Miſſifippi, for heavy articles 
int fait the Florida and Weſt-India 
mrkets, ſuch as corn, flour, beet, lum- | 


* A gentleman of much obſervation, and 
"Ire t traveller in this country, is of opi— 
n thet this CEmmunIcation, or 10ute, is 
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ber, &c. will be more frequently load- 
ed than any ftreams on earth. The 
diſtance from the Scioto to the Miſſiſip- 
pi, is 800 miles; from thence to the ſea, 
is 900. This whole courſe is eaſily run 
in 15 days; and the paſſage up thoſe 
rivers is not ſo difficult as has uſnally 
been repreſented. It is found, by late 
experiments, that fails are uſed to great; 


Ohio; and it is worthy of obſervation, 
that in all probability ſteam boats will 
be found to do infinite ſervice in all our 
extenſive river navigation, No coun= 
try is better ſtocked with wild game 
of every kind. The rivers are well 
ſtored with fiſh of various kinds, and 
many of them are of an excellent 
quality, They are generally large, 
though of different ſizes; the cat-fiſh, 
which is the largeſt, and of a delicious 
flavour, weighs from 6 to 80 pounds. 
The number of old forts, found in this 
weſtern country, are the admiration of 
the curious, and a matter of much ſpe- 
culation. They are moſtly of an oblong 
form, {ſituated on ſtrong, well choſen 
ground, and contiguous to water. 
When, by whom, and tor what purpoſe, 
theſe were thrown up, is uncertain. 
They are undoubtedly very ancient, as 
there is not the leaſt viſible difference in 
the age or ſize of the timber growing on 
or within theſe forts, and that which 
grows without; and the oldeſt natives 
have loſt all tradition reſpecting them. 
The poſts eſtabliſhed for the protection 
of the frontiers, and their ſituation, may 
be ſeen on the map. By an ordinance 
of Congreſs, paſſed on the 13th of July, 
1787, this country, for the purpoſes ot 
temporary government, was erected in- 
do one diſtrict, ſubject, however, to a di- 
viſion, when circumſtances ſhall make it 
expedient. The ordinance of Congreſs, 
of July 13th, 1787, article 5th, provides 
that there ſha!l be formed in this terri- 
tory, not leſs than three, nor more than 
five States; and the boundaries of the 
States ſhall become fixed and eſtahliſhed 


{aid territory ſhall be bounded on the 
Miſſiſippi, the Ohio and Wabaſh rivers ; 
a direct line drawn from the Wabaſh 
and Poſt Vincents due north to the ter- 
ritorial line between the United States 
and Canada, and by the ſaid territorial 
line to the Lake of the Woods and Mit. 
filippl. The middle State ſhall be 
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advantage againſt the current of the 
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bounded by the ſaid direct line, the Wa- 
baſh from Poſt Vincents to the Ohio; 
by the Ohio by a direct line drawn due 
north fiom the mou h of the Great Mia- 
mi to the ſaid territorial line, and by 
the ſaid territorial line. The eaſtern 
State ſhall be bounded by the laſt men- 
tioned direct line, the Ohio, Pennſylva- 
nia, and the ſaid territorial line: Provid- 
ed however, and it is further under- 
ftood and declared, that the boundaries 
of theſe 3 States ſhall be ſubject ſo far to 
be altered, that if Congreſs hereafter 
mall find it expedient, they ſhall have 
authority to form x or 2 States, in that 
part of the ſaid territory which lies N. 
of an E. and W. line drawn through the 
foutherly b-nd or extreme of Lake Mi- 
chigan ; and when any of the ſaid States 
ſhall have 60,000 free inhabitants there- 
In, ſuch State ſhall be admitted by its de- 
legates into the Congreſs of the United 
States, on an equal footing with the ori- 
ginal States in all reſpects whatever; and 
ſhall be at liberty to form a permanent 
eonftitution and State goverment ; pro- 
vided the conſtitution and government 
ſo to be formed ſhall be republican, and 
in conformity to the principles contain- 
ed in theſe articles; and fo far as it*can 
be conſiſtent with the general intereſt of 
the confederacy, ſuch admiſſion ſhall be 
allowed at an earlier period, ard when 
there may be a leſs number of free in- 
habitants in the State, than 60,000. 
See the Map. The ſettlement of this 
country has been checked, for ſeveral 
years paſt, by the unhappy Indian war, 
am amicable termination of which took 
Place on the 3d of Auguſt, 1795, when 
a treaty was formed at Grenville, be- 


tween Major Gen. Anthony Wayne, on 


the part of the United States, and the 
Chiefs of the following tribes of Indians, 


viz. the Wyandots, Delawares, Shawa- 


noes, Ottawas, Chippewas, Putawa- 
times, Miamis, Felriver, Weeas, Kick- 
apoos, Pian-Kaſhaws and Kaſkaſkias. 
By the third article of this treaty, the 
Indians cede to the United States, tor a 
valuable conſideration, all lands lying 
ealtward and ſouthward of a line “ be- 
ginning at the mouthof Cayahoga river, 
and running thence up the ſame to the 
portage between that and the Tuſca- 
rawas branch of the Muſkingum; thence 
down that branch to the croſſing place 


above Fort Lawrence; thence weſterly 
to 2 fork of that branch of the great 


TES 
Miami river, running into the Obie, 
where commences the portage between 
the Miami of the Ohio, and St. Mary's 
river, which is a branch of the Miami 
of the lake; thence a weſterly courſe to 
Fort Recovery, which ſtands on a branch 
of the Wabaſh, then ſouth-wefterly in a 
direct line to the Ohio, ſo as to interſe& 
that river oppoſite the mouth of Ken. 
tucky or Catawa river.“ Sixteen tracts 
of land of 6 and 12 miles ſquare, inter- 
ſperſed at convenient diſtances in the In- 
dian country, were, by the ſame treaty, 
ceded to the United States, for the con- 
venience of keeping up a friendly and 
beneficial intercourſe between the par- 
ties. The United States, on their part, 


dians lands northward of the river Ohio, 
eaſtward of the Miſſiſippi, and weſtward 
and ſouthward of the Great Lakes and 
the waters unit ing them, according to the 
boundary line agreed on by the United 
States ard the king of Great-Britin, in 
the treaty of peace made between them 
in the year 1783. But from this relin- 
quiſhment, by the United States, the fol- 
lowing tracts of land are explicitly ex- 
cepted. iſt. The tract of 250,000 acres 
near the rapids of the Ohio river, which 
has been aſſigned to Gen, Clark, for the 
ule of himſelf and his waritors, zd. The 
poſt of St. Vincents on the river Wabaſh, 
and the lands adjacent; of which the 
Indian title has been extinguiſhed, 3d. 
The land at all other places in poſſeſſion 
of the French people and other white 


dian title has been extinguiſned, as 
mentioned in the third article; and 4th. 
The poſt of Fort Maſſac, towards the 
mouth of the Chio. To which ſeveral 
parcels of land fo excepied, the fiid 
tribes r<linguita all the title and claim 
which they or any of them may have.“ 


delivered the Indians at the time this 
treaty was made; and goods to the 
amount of 9, 300 dolls. at firſt coſt in the 
U. States, are to be delivered annually to 
the Indians at ſome convenient place 
northward of the Ohio. A træde has been 


grels, with the forementioned trives of 


TESTIGoOs, iſlands near the coaſt of 


ſettlers among them, of which the In- 


Goods to the value of 20,000 dolls, were 


opened, ſince this treaty, by a law of Con. 


* relinquiſh their claims to all other In- 1 
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Indians, on a liberal footing, which pio- 
miles to give permanency to this treatyj, 
and ſecurity to the frontier inhabitants. 


New Andaluua, ia Terra ima, one 
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Huth coaſt of the Caribbean Sea, In the | 
Weſt-Indies, Several ſmall iſlands at 
the eaſt end of the iſland of Margarita 
lie between that iſland and thoſe called 
Teſtigos. N. lat. 11. 6. W. long. 61.48. 

TErEROaA Harbour, on the W. ſide of 
the iſland of Ulietea, one of the Society 
Iſlands. S. lat. 16. 5. W. long. 151.27. 

TETHUROA, an iſland in the S. Pa- 


cific Ocean, about 24 miles from Point 


Venus in the ifland of Otaheite, S. lat. 
17. 4. W. long. 149. 30. a 

TErzEuco, a brackiſh lake in Mexi- 
60. See Mexico. | 

TxUSHANUSHSONG-GOGHTA, an 
Indian village on the northern bank of 
Alleghany river, in Pennſylvania, 5 
miles north of the fouth line of the State, 
and 14 E. S. E. of Chatoughque Lake. 

TEWKSBURY, called by the Indians, 
Mameſit, or Paxwtukett, a townſhip of 
Maſſachuſetts, Middleſex co. on Con- 
cord river, near its junction with Merri- 
mack river, 24 miles northerly of Boſ- 
ton, It was incorporated in 1734, and 
vontains 958 inhabitants. | 

TEWKSBURY, a townſhip of New- 
Jerſey, Hunterdon co. The townſhips 
of Lebanon, Readington, and Tewkſ- 
bury contain 4, 370 inhabitants, includ- 
ing 268 flaves. | 

THAMES Rzver, in Connecticut, is 
formed by the union of Shetucket and 
Little, or Norwich rivers, at Norwich 
Landing, to which place it is navigable 
for veſſels of conſiderable burden; and 
thus far the tide flows. From this place 
the Thames purſues a ſoutherly courſe 
14 miles, paſſing by New-London on 
its welt bank, and empties into Long- 
Iſland Sound ; forming the fine harbour 
of New-London. Ee, 

THATCHER'S I/land, lies about a 
mile eaſt of the ſouth-eaſt point of Cape 
Ann, on the coaſt of Maſſachuſetts, and 
forms the northern limit of Maſſachu- 
letts Bay; and has 2 light-houſes. Cape 
Ann light-houſe lies in lat. 43. 36. north, 
and Jong, 70. 47. welt. 

THEAKIK1, the eaſtern head water 
of Illinois rive riſes about 8 miles 8. 
of Fort St. Joſeph. After running thro' 
nich and Jevel lands, about 112 miles, 
It receives Plein river in lat. 41. 48. N. 
and from thence the confluent ſtream 
alumes the name of Illinois. In ſome 
ma ps it is called Huakita, 

FHETFORD, a townſhip in the ſouth- 


| 


&? corner of Orange co. Vermont, on 


| 
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the weſtern bank of Connecticut river, 


about 10 miles north of Dartmouth 
College, and contains 862 inhabitants. 

THoMas's Bay, on the W. coaſt of 
the iſland of Antigua. It affords ſomg 
ſhelter from the S. and S. E. winds, 

Tromas I/land, St. or the Danes 
Hand, is the largeſt and moſt northerly 
of the Virgin Iflands, in the Weſt-In- 
dies, and is about 9 miles long and 
broad. It has a ſandy foil and is badly 
watered, but enjoys a conſiderable trade, 
eſpecially in time of peace, in the con- 
traband way; and privateers in time of 
war ſell their prizes here. A large bat. 
tery has been erected for its defence, 
mounted with 20 pieces of cannon. N. 
lat. 18. 23. W. long. 64.51. It has a ſafa 
and commodious harbour, and lies about; 
30 miles eaſt of the iſland of Porto Rico. 

TroMas land, St. on the welt coaſt 
of New-Mexico. N. lat. 20. 10. welk 
long. 113. 5. 

THOMAS, St. a town of Guiana in $, 
America, ſituated on the banks of the 
Oroonoko, N. lat. 75. W. long. 62. 36. 

THOMAS, Port St. a harbour of the 
bay of Honduras, on the Spaniſh Main; 
from which goods are ſhipped to Eu-: 
rope. 
THOMAS, St. the chief town of Newe 
Andaluſia, or Paria, in the northern dis 
viſion of Terra Firma. 

THOMAS, St. a pariſh of Charleſton 
diſtrict, in $. Carolina. It contains 3,836 
inhabitants; of whom 397 are whites, 
and 43,405 ſlaves. 5 

THOMASTOWN, a poſt-town of the 
Diſtrict of Maine, Lincoln co. on the 
welt ſide of Penobſcot Bay, and about 
4 leagues from Franklin Ifland, at the 
mouth of the river St. George, which 
divides this town from Warren and 
Cuſhing, to the weſtward, A. conſider- 
able river in the ſouth-eaſt part of the 
townſhip is called Weſſoweſſgeeg. From 
the hill of Madambettocks may be ſeen 
iflands and lands to a great diſtance; 
and near it there is thought to be plenty 
of iron ore; but no attempts have 
been made to aſcertain its quality. The 
grand ſtaples of Thomaſtown are lime 
and lumber, Limeſtone is very com- 
mon, and ſpots of land, or rather rock, 
of ſix rods ſquare, are frequently fold 
for 100 dollars. There are now about 


35 kilns erected, each of which, on an 


average, will produce 200 fifty gallon 
caiks. Theſe kilos, if burned only 
Mmz2z arcs 
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khree times a year, (though many are 
five or fix times) will turniſh about 
21,000 caſks; which neat, atter all ex- 
penies, about 6 ſhilling a catk, Too 


much attention being paid to this buſi- 
ne!s, prevents a due caltivation of the 


lands. There arc now owned on the 
river 12 brigs, ſchooners, and tloops, 
equal to about 1,100 tons, employed in 
foreign and coaſting voyages. On the 
river, and.its ſeve al ſtreams, are a num- 
ber of tide and other griſt and la 


mills, which afford great profit to their 


owners. A fort with a number of can- 
non, and a regular garriſon of provincials, 
was formerly ſtationed about 5 miles 


below the head of the tide. Few veſtiges 


of the fort now remain; but in place 


of it an elegant building was erected in 
1794, by the Hon. Henry Knox, Eſq. 
The ſettlement of Thomaſtown began 
about 1720, in 1777 it was incorporat- 
ed, in 1790 it contained 801 inhabitants ; 


and it was computed to contain in 


1796 above 1, 200. There are here no 
public ſchools conſtantly kept, though 
there are ſeveral private ones through- 


dut the year. There are two churches, 


the one for Baptiſts, who are the moſt 
numerous, and the other for Congrega- 
tionaliſts. Here is allo a ſocial library. 
The compact part of the town is 7 miles 


ſoutherly of Camden, 7 eaſt of War- 


ren, 39 N. E. by E. of Wiſcaſſet, 215 
N. E. of Boſton, and 564 N. E. of Phi- 
ladelphia. | | 


THOME, St. or St. Thomas, a plain in 


the centre of the ifland of St. Domingo, 
in the Weſt-Indies, on the ſouth fide of 
the firſt chain of the mountains of Ci- 
bao, near which Artibonite river takes 
its riſe, It is contiguous to thenorth of 
that of St. John of Maguana. The fort 
of St. Thomas was erected here, near 
the head of the Artibonite, by Chriſto- 
pher Columbus to protect the mines 
againſt the Indians. There is now no 
veſtige of the fort remaining. | 

THOMPSON, a townſhip of Windham 
co. in the north-eaſt corner of ConneCti- 
cut; having the town of Killingly on 
the ſouth, the State of Rhode-Ifland 


eaſt, and that of Maſlachuletts on the 


north; from which laſt it receives Qui- 
ithaug and Five-mile rivers. | 

THOPICANOS, a ſmall river of the 
N- W. Territory, which runs louthward 


to Wrwhath river, into which it enters a 
f.w miles eaſtward of Ouixtanon. 


THU 
THORNTON, a townſhip of Ne- 
Hampſhire. in Grafton co. at the head 
of M.rrimack river, which contains 385 
inhahitants. It was incorporated in 
1781. 2 | | 
THOVULOUSE, Port, on the S. coaſt 
of the itland of Cape Breton, near the 
encr 'nce ot the Strait of Fronſac or Can- 
10, lies between the gult called Little 
St. Peter nd the iſlands of St. Peter. It 
was formerly called Port St. Peter, and 
is 60 miles weſt of Gabaron Bay. 
THOUSAND I/les are ſituated in St. 
Lawrence, or Iroquois river, a little 
north of Lake Ontario, | 
THOUSAND Lakes, a name given to 
a great number of ſmall lakes near the 
Miſſiſippi, a little to the N. E. of St. 
Francis river, which is about 60 miles 
above St. Anthony's Falls. The coun- 
try about theſe lakes, though but little 
trequented, is the beſt within many 
miles for hunting; as the hunter ſeldom 
fails returning loaded beyond his expec- 
tation. Here the river Miſſiſippi is not 
above 90 yards wide. 
THREE Brothers, three iſlands within 


the river Eſſequibo, on the E. coaſt of 


S. America, 
| THREE Hands Bay, or Harbour, on 
the E. coaſt of the ifland of St. Lucia, 
in the Weſt-Indies. | 
THREE Points, Cape, on the coaſt of 
Guiana, in S. America. N. lat. 10. 38. 

W. long. 61. 57. 
THREE Rivers, in Canada. See Trois 


Riwvieres. 


THREE Siſters, three ſmall iſles on 
the W. ſhore of Cheſapeak Bay, which 
lie between Weſt river and Parker's 
1 

THRUM Cap, in the S. Pacific Ocean, 
a ſmall circular ifle, not more than a 
mile in circumference, 7 leagues N. 629 
W. from Lagoon ifland. High water, 
at full and change, between 11 and 12 


| o'clock. S. lat. 18. 35. W. long. 139. 


48. 5 5 
Turk, Southern, an iſland in the 8. 
Atlantic Ocean, the moſt ſoutherly land 
ever diſcovered; hence the the name. 8. 
lat. £9. 34. W. long. 27. 45. 5 

THURMAN, a townſhip in Waſhing- 
ton county, New-York ; taken from 
Queenſburg, and incorporated in 1792. 

THUNDER Bay, in Lake Huron, lies 
about half way between Sagana Bay an 
the N. W. corner of the lake; it 18 
about 9 miles acroſs cither way; * » 
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thus called from the thunder frequently 
hcard there. | 

Troca Point, or Cape, on the weſt 
coaſt of New-Mexicn, is a rough head 
land, 8 leag. from the valley of Colima. 

TlaNAD]DERHA River. See Unadilla 
River. 

T1a0GU, an ancient Indian town, 
about 150 miles up the Suſquehannah 
river. | | 
T1BER Creek, a ſmall ſtream which 
runs ſoutherly through the city of Waſh- 
ington, and empties into Patowmac 
river. Its ſource is 236 feet above the 
level of the tide in the creek ; the waters 
of which, and thoſe of Reedy Branch, 
may be conveyed to the Preſident's 
houſe, and to the capitol. 
 T1BERON, Cape, a round black rock 
en the S. W. part of the ſouthern penin- 
ſula of the iſland of St. Domingo, and 
forms the N. W. limit of the bay of 
Tiberon. | 

TIBERON, or Tiburon, a bay and vil- 
lage on the 8. W. part of the iſland of 
St. Domingo. The bay is formed by 
the cape of its name on the N. W. and 
Point Burgau on the 8. E. a league and 
three-fourths apart. The ſtream, called 
a river, falls in at the head of the bay, on 
the weſtern fide of the village; which 
ſtands on the high road, and, according 
to its courſe along the fea ſhore, 10 
leagues ſoath of Cape Dame Marie, 20 
trom Jeremie, and 32 by the winding of 
the road from Les Cayes. The cape is 
in lat. 18. 20. 30. N. and in long. 76. 
52. 40. W. The exports from Cape Ti- 
heron, from Jan. 1, 1789, to Dec. 31, of 
the ſame year, were 1000lbs white ſugar 
—377,800lbs brown ſugar—600,002]bs 
coffee 13, 67 lbs cotton—1,0881bs in- 
digo—and ſmall articles to a conſider- 
able amount Total value of duties on 
exportation, 2,465 dollars 76 cents. 
 THBERON, a fort, near the town or 
village above: mentioned; taken by the 
French, the 21ſt March, 1795. 

TickLE Harbour, on the eaſt coaſt 


of Newfoundland, fiiteen leagues from 


Bonaventura Port. | 

T1CKLE Me Quickly, a name given by 
Britiſh ſcamen to a fine, little, ſandy 
"iy of Terra Firma, on the Iſthmus of 
D rien, at the N. W. end of a reef of 

ocks, having good anchorage and ſafe 


landing. The extremity of the rocks 


n one ſide, and the Samballas Iſlands 
(ne range of which begins from hence) 


T1 $49 


on the other ſide, guard it from the ſea, 


and ſo form a very good harbour, It 
is much frequented by privateers. 
T1CONDEROGA, in the State of New- 
York, built by the French in the year 
1756, on the north ſide of a peninſula, 
formed by the confluence of the waters 
iſſuing from Lake George into Lake 
Champlain. It is now a heap of ruins, 


and forms an Ne to a farm. Its 


name ſignifies Voiſy, in the Indian lan- 
guage, and was called by the French 
Corillor. Mount Independence, in Ad- 
diſon co. Vermont, is about 2 miles S. E. 
of it, and ſeparated from it by the nar- 
row ftrait which conveys tue waters of 
Lake George and South river into Lake 


Champlain. It had all the advantages 


chat arr or nature could give it, being 
detended on 3 fides by water ſurrounded 
by rocks, and on haif of the fourth by 
a ſwamp, and where that fails, the 


French erected a breaſt-work 9 feet 


high. This was the firſt fortreſs at- 
tacked by the Americans during the 
revolutionary war. The troops under 
Gen. Abercrombie were defeated here 
in the year 1758, but it was taken the 
year following by Gen. Amherſt. It 
was ſurpriſed by Cols. Allen and Ar- 
nold, May 10, 1775, and was retaken 
by Gen. Burgoyne in July, 1777. . 

TIERRA Auftral del . ages Santo, 
called by Bougainville, The Archipelago 
of the Great Cyclades, and by Captain 
Cook, The New Hebrides, may be con- 
ſidered as the eaſtern extremity of the 
vaſt Archipelago of New Guin'a,— 
Theſe iflands are ſituated between the 
latitudes of 1429“ and 202 4'S. and be- 
tween 169 41' and 170% 21'E. long. 
from Greenwich, and conſiſt of the fol- 
lowing iflands, fome of which have re- 
ceived names from the different Euro- 
pean navigators, and others retain the 


| names which they bear among the na- 


tives; viz. Tierra Auſtral del Eſpiritu 
Santo, St. Bartholomew, Mallicollo, Pic 
de l' Etoile, Aurora, Ifle of Lepers, 
Whitſuntide, Ambrym, Paoon, Shep- 
herds Ifles, Sandwich, Erromango, Im- 
mer, Tana, Erronan, Annetom, Apee, 
Three Hills, Montagu, Hinchinbrook, 
and Erromanga. Quiros, who firſt diſ- 
covered thele iflands, in 1606, deſcribes 
them, as © richer and more fertile than 
Spain, and as populous as they are ter. 
tile; watered with fine rivers, and pro- 
ducing filver, pearls, nutmegs, mare, 

M m 3 Peppe, 
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| per, ginger, ebony of the firft quali- 
3 wood for the conſtruction of Ace, 
and plants which might be fabricated 
into ſail-· cloth and cordages, one ſort of 
which is not unlike the hemp of Eu- 
rope. The inhabitants of theſe iſlands, 
he deſcribes, as of ſeveral different races 
of men; black, white, mulatto, taw- 
ny, and copper-coloured ; a proof, he 
ſuppoſes, of their intercourſe with vari- 
dus people. They ule no fire-arms, are 
— ed in no mines, nor have they 
any of thoſe means of deſtruction which 
the genius of Europe has invented. In- 
duſtry and policy ſeem to have made 
but little progreſs among them: they 
build neither towns nor fortreſſes; ac- 


knowledge neither king nor laws, and 


are divided only into tribes, among 
which there does not always ſubſiſt a 
—— harmony. Their arms are the 

w and arrows, the ſpear and the dart, 
all made of wood. Their only covering 
is a garment round the waiſt, which 
reaches to the middle of the thigh. 
They are cleanly, of a lively and grateful 
diſpoſition, capable of friendſhip and 
inſtruction. Their houſes are of wood, 
covered with palm leaves. They have 
places of worſhip and burial. They 
work in ftone, and poliſh marble, of 
which there are many quarries. They 
make flutes, drums, wooden ſpoons, 
| and from the mother of pearl, form 
chiſſels, ſciſſars, knives, hooks, ſaws, 
hatchets, and ſmall round plates for 
necklaces. Their canoes are well built 
and neatly finiſhed. Hogs, goats, cows, 
buffaloes, and various fowls and fiſh, 
for food, are found in abundance on and 
about theſe iſlands. Added to all theſe 
and many other excellencies, theſe 
iſlands are repreſented as having a re- 
markably ſalubrious air, which is evinc- 
ed by the healthy, robuſt appearance 
of the inhahitants, who live to a great 
age, and yet have no other bed than the 
earth, Such is the deſcription which 
Quiros gives of theſe iſlands, in and 
about which he ſpent ſome months, and 
which he repreſents to the King of 
Spain as “ the moſt delicious country 
in the world ; the garden of Eden, the 
inexhauſtible ſource of glory, riches, 
and power to Spain.” On the north 
fide of the largeſt of theſe iſlands, called 


Efpiritu Santo, is a bay, called San 


Felipe and Sant-Yago, which, ſays Qui- 
vos, „ penetrates 30 leagues into the 


| in Luzern co. 
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country; the inner part is all ſafe, and 


may be entered with ſecurity, by night 
as well as by day. On every ſide, in 
its vicinity, many villages may be diſ- 
tinguiſhed, and if we may judge by the 
ſmoke which riſes by day, and the fires 


that are ſeen by night, there are many 


more in the interior parts.” The har. 
bour in this bay, was named by Qui. 
ros, La Vera Cruz, and is a part of this 
bay, and large enovgh to admit 1000 
veſſels. The anchorage is on an excel- 
lent bottom of black ſand, in water of 
different depths, from 6 to 40 fathoms, 
between two fine rivers. | 
T1IGNARES, the chief town of the 
captainſhip of Rio Grande in Brazil, 
TIMMISKAMAIN Lake, in Lower. 
Canada, is about 3o miles long and 19 
broad, having ſeveral ſmall iſlands, Its 
waters empty into Utawas river, by a 
ſhort and narrow channel, 3o miles N. of 
the N. part of Nepiſſing lake. The In- 
dians named Timmiſcamaings reſide 
round this lake. | | 
TinicUM, two townſhips of Penn. 


ſylvania ; the one in Buck's county, the 


other in that of Delaware. 
TINKER'S aud, one of the Eliza- 

beth Iſlands, on the coaſt of Maſſachu- 

ſetts, off Buzzard's Bay, 8 miles from 


the main land of Barnſtable county. It 


is the ſecond in magnitude, and the 
middle one of the 3 largeſt. It is about 
3 miles long from north to ſouth, and 
about a mile and a half broad from eaſt 
to weſt; and between this and Naſh- 
awn Iſland is a channel for ſloops and 


ſmall veſſels, as there is alſo between it 
and Slocum's Iſland, about a mile far- 


ther to the weſtward, | 
TixMOUTH, a townſhip of Nova- 
Scotia on the eaſtern coaſt. It was 
formerly called Pictou, and lies about 
40 miles from Truro. See Pictou. 
T1x MOUTH, a townſhip of Vermont, 
Rutland c. and contains 935 inhabitants, 
T1NSIGNAL, a rich ſilver mine in the 
province of Coſta Rica; which ſee. 
T1xTA,a juriſdiction in the empire of 
Peru; wherein is the famous ſilver mine 
called Condonoma. See Cancas _ 
TINTAMARE, a river of Nova- Scotia, 
which is navigable 3 or 4 miles up for 
imall vetlcls. 1 | 
TIN To, a river of Terra Firma, 29 
leagues to the eaſt of Cape Honduras. 
T10Ga, a townſhip of Pennſylvania, 


TiO. 
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'T10Ga, à co. of New-York, bound- 
ed eaſt by Otſego, weſt by Ontario. | 
north by Onondago, and ſouth by the 
State of Pennſylvania, Tt contains the 
towns of Newtown, Union, Chemung, 
Owego, Norwich, Jerico, and Chenen- | 
go, in which are 1,165 electors, accord- 
ing to the State cenſus of 1796. The 
courts of common pleas and general ſeſ- 
ſions of the peace for the county are held 
on the firſt Tueſdays in May, October, 
and February, in every year, alternate- 
ly, at Chenengo, in the town of Union, 
and at Newtown Point, in the town of 
Chemung, Some curious bones have 
been dug up in this county, About 12 
miles from Tioga Point, the bone or 
horn of an animal was found, 6 feet 9 
inches long, 21 inches round, at the 
long end, and 15 inches at the ſmal! 
end. It is incurvated nearly to an arch 
of a large circle. By the preſent ſtate 
of both the ends, much of it muſt have 
periſhed ; probably 2 or 3 feet from each 
end. | 2 ö 
T10Ga Point, the point of land form- 
ed by the confluence of Tioga river 
with the eaft branch of Suſquehannah 
river, It is about 54 miles ſoutherly | 
from the line which divides New-York 
State from Pennſylvania, and is about 
150 miles N. by W. of Philadelphia, 
and 20 S, E. of Newtown. The town 
of Athens ſtands on this point of Jand. 
 Tio06a Rider, a branch of the Suſe 
quehannah, which riſes in the Allegha- 
ny Mountains, in about lat. 4.2. and run- 
ning eaſtwardly, empties into the Suſ- 


quehannah at Tioga Point, in lat. 41. 57. 


It is navigable for boats about 50 miles. 
There is ſaid to be a practicable com- 


munication between the ſouthern branch 


of the Tioga, and a branch of the Alle- 
ghany, the head waters of which are 
near each other. The Seneca Indians 
lay they can walk 4 times in a day, from 
the boatable waters of the Alleghany, 
to thole of the Tioga, at the place now 
mentioned. | 
T1I0UGHNIOGA River. See Chenen- 
20 River. | | 
T100KEA, an ifland in the South Pa- 
cific Ocean, one of thoſe called George's 
Iſlands. S. lat. 14. 27. W. long. 
144. 56. | 
Tipuany's River, See Tarija. 
T15BURY, a ſmall fiſhing town on 
mne wuth fide of the ifland of Martha's 


| TI 
97 from Boſton. The townſhip was 
incorporated in 1671, and contains 1144 
inhabitants. It is in Duke's county, 
Maſſachuſetts, and in 1796 the eaſterly 
part was incorporated into a ſeparate 
townſhip, 

T1SCAN, a village of Ouenca, and de- 
partment of Alanſis, in Quito, in South- 
America, which was entirely deſtroyed 
by an earthquake, but the inhabitants 
eſcaped, and removed to a fafer ſitua- 
tion. The macks of this dreadful con- 
vulſion of nature are ſtill viſible, 

T1T1Caca, an ifland of S. America, 
in the South Pacific Ocean, near the 
coaſt of Peru, | 

T1TiCACa, or Chucuito, a lake of 
Charcas, in Peru; and is the largeſt of 
all the known lakes in S. America. It 
is of an oval figure, with an inclination 
from N. W. to S. E. and about 30 
Icagues in circuit. The water is, in ſome 
parts, 70 or 80 fathoms deep. Ten or 
twelve large, beſides a greater number 
of ſmaller ſtreams fall into it. The wa- 
ter of this lake, though neither ſalt nor 
brackiſh, is muddy, and has ſomething 
ſo nauſeous in its taſte, as not to be 
drank. One of the moſt ſplendid tem- 
ples in the empire was erected on an 
iſland in this lake, by the Yncas. The 
Indians, on ſeeing the violent rapacity 
of the Spaniards, are thought to have 
thrown the immenſe collection of riches 
in the temple, into this lake. But theſe 


valuable effects were thrown into an- 


other lake, in the valley of Orcos, 6 
leagues S. of Cuſco, in water 23 or 24 
fathoms deep. Towards the S. part of 
Titicaca Lake, the banks approach one 
another, ſo as to form a kind of bay, ter- 
minating in a river, called El Delagua- 
dero, or the drain; and afterwards 
forms the Lake of Paria, which has no 
viſible outlet. Over the river El Deſa- 


guadero ſtill remains the bridge of ruſh- 


es, invented by Ca a+ the 
fifth Ynca, for tranſporting his army to 
the other ſide, in order to conquer the 
provinces of Collaſuyo. The Deſagua- 
dero is here between 80 and 100 yards 
in breadth, flowing with a very impetu- 
ous current, under a ſmooth, and, as it 
were, ſleeping ſurface. The Ynca, ta 
overcome this difficulty, ordered 4 very 
large cables to be made of a kind of 
graſs, which covers the lofty heaths and 
mountains of that country, and by the 


Vincyardy miles from Chilmark, and | Indians called Ichu : ſo that theſe cables 


M m 4 were 
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were the foundation of the whole ſtruc- 


ture. Two of theſe being laid acrots 
the water, faſcines of dry juneira, and 
totora, two ſpecies of ruſhes, were faſt- 
ened together, and laid acroſs the ca- 
bles. On this again the two other ca- 
| bles were laid, and covered with ſimilar 
faſcines ſecurely faſtened on, but of a 
ſmaller ſize than the firſt, and arranged 
ſo as to form a level ſurface. And by 
chis means the Ynca procured a ſafe paſ- 
lage for his army. This bridge of ruſh- 
es, which 1s about five yards broad, and 
one yard and a half above the ſurface of 
the water, is carefully repaired, or re- 
built, every ſix months by the neigh- 
bouring provinces, in purſuance of a 
law made by that Vnca; and ſince of- 
ten confirmed by the kings of Spain, on 
account of its vaſt uſe, it being the chan- 
nel of intercourſe between thoie provin- 
ces on each ſide the Deſaguadero. 
 _ T1vERTON, a townſhip of Rhode- 
Iſland, in Newport co. having the eaſtern 
Paſſage and part of Mount Hope Bay 
on the W. and N. W. the State of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts on the N. and E. and Little- 
Compton townſhip on the ſouth. It 
contains 2,453 inhabitants, including 25 
ſlaves. It is about 13 miles N. N. E. 
of Newport. 
TIz ON, a river in the N. W. part of 
S. America, 600 miles from New- Spain. 
In a journey made thus far, in 1606, the 
Spaniards found ſome large edifices, and 
met with ſome Indians who ſpoke the 
| Mexican language, and who tod them, 
that a few days journey from that river, 
towards the N. was the kingdom of Tol, 
Jan, and many other inhabited places, 
whence the Mexicans migrated, It is, 
indeed, confirmed by Mr. Stewart, in 
His late travels, that there are ©. ilized 
Indians in the interior parts of America, 
Beyond the Miſſouri, he met with pow- 
erfu] nations, who were courteous and 
hoſpitable, and appeared to be a polith- 
ed and civilized people, having regular- 
ly built towns, and enjoying à ſtate of 
ſociety not far removed trom the Euro- 
pean; and indeed to be perfectly equal 
wanted only iron and fteel. 


T'LASCALA, or Los Angeles, a pro- 


vince of New-Spa:n, See Angelos. 
Toa, one of the two rivers, Bajamond 
being the othcr, which empty into the 
Harbour ot Porto Rico, in the ifland of 
that name in the Weft-Indies, 
TOAHOUTU, one of the two {mall 


þ 


 {outhern head 
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iflands to the N. eaſtward of the S. ent 
of Otaha Iſland, one of the Society 
Iflands, in the S. Pacific Ocean. 

ToOAMENSING, two townſhips of 
Pennſylvania; the one in Montgomery 
co. the other in that of Northampton. 

ToBaco, an iſland in the Weſt-In. 
dies, which, when in the hands of the 
Dutch, was called New Yalcheren, is 
about 19 leagues to the N. of Trinidad, 
and 40 S. of Barbadoes. Its length is 
about 32 miles, but its breadth only 


about 12, and its circumference about 


do miles. The climate is not ſo hot as 
might be expected ſo near the equator; 


anch it is ſaid that it lies out of the courie 
of thole hurricanes that have ſometimes 


proved ſo fatal to the other Weſ-India 
Iflands. It has a fruitful foil, capable 
of producing ſugar, and indeed every 
thing elſe that is raiſed in the Weſt. 
India Iſlands, with the addition (if we 
may believe the Dutch) of the cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, and gum copal. It is 
well watered with numerous ſprings ; 
and its bays and rivers are ſo diſpoſed 
as to be very commodious for all kinds 
of ſhipping. The value and impor- 
tance of this iſland, appears from the 
extenſive and formidable armaments 
lent thither in ſupport of their different 
claims. It ſeems to have been chiefly 
poſſeſſed by the Dutch, who deſended 
their pretenſions againſt both England, 
and France, with the moſt obitinate 
5 By the treaty of Aix la 
apelle, in 1748, it was declared neu- 
tral ; though by the treaty of 1763, it 
was yielded up to Great Britain; but 
in June, 1781, it was taken by the 
French, ' and ceded to them by the 
treaty of 1783; and captured by the 
Britiſh in 1793. N. lat. 11. 16. W. 
long. 60. 30. 5 8 
ToBaco Vaud, Little, near the N. 
E. extremity ct 'I obago Iiland, in the 
Weit- Indies. Tt is about two miles. 
long, and one broad. | 
1 oBY's Creek, and eaftern branch of 
Alleghany river, in Pennſylvania ; its 
water is called Little 
ioby's Creek, It runs about 55 mi es 
in a W. S. W. ard VV. courſe, and en- 
ters the All: ghany about 20 miles below 


Fort Franklin. It is deep enough for 


batteaux for a conſiderable way up, 
thence by a ſtort paſlage to the W. 
branch of Sutquchannah, by which a 


good communication is formed between 
; Ohio, 
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Ohio, and the eaſtern parts of Penn- | 


iylvania. Ws HY: 
Tocaxua, a city of Terra Firma, 
and in New Granada., 
To0GOSAHATCHEE Creek, a water of 
Oakmulgee river, in Georgia. | 
ToLLAND, a county of Connecticut, 
bounded N. by the State of Maſſachu- 
ſetts, S. by New-London co. E. by 
Windham, and W. by Hartford co. 
It is ſubdivided into 9 townſhips, and 
contains 13,106 inhabitants, including 
47 ſlaves. A great proportion of the 
county is hilly, but the ſoil is generally 
ſtrong and good for grazing. 
TOLLANÞD, the chiet town of the 


above county, was incorporated in 17165, 


and is about 18 miles N. E. of Hartford. 
It has a Congregational church, court- 


| houſe, gaol, and 20 or 30 houles, com- 


i 


pactly built, in the centre of the town. 


Tolv, a town of Terra Firma, 8. 
America, with a harbour on a bay of 
the N. Sea. The famous balſam of the 
ſame name comes from this place; 114 
miles S. W. ot Carthagena. N. lat. 9. 
36. long. 75. 22. | | | 

Touaco, a large river of Popayan, 
and Terra Firma, S. America, about 9 
miles N. E. of Galla Iſle. About a 
league and a half within the river is an 
Indian town of the ſame name, and but 
mall, the inhabitants of which common- 
ly ſupply ſmall veſſels with proviſions, 
when they put in here for retreſh- 
ment. 

Tomanawk I/land, on the eaſt coaſt 
of Patagonia, is 24 miles N. E. oi deal's 
Pay, | 

TOMBA Riser, on the coaſt of Peru, 
is between the port of Hilo and the river 
ol Xuly or Chuly. There is anchorage 
againſt this river in 20 fathoms, and 
clean ground. Lat. 17. 50. 8. 

ToMBIiGBEE River, is the dividing 
line between the Creeks und Chactaws. 


Above the junction of Alabama and 


Mobile rivers, the Jatter 1s called the 
Tombighbee river, irom the tort of Tom- 


bigbee, - ſituated on the weſt fide of it, 


about 96 miles above the town of Mo- 
bile, Ihe ſource of this river is reck- 
oncd to be 40 leagues higher up, in the 
country of the Chickalaws. Ihe fort 
ot Tombigbee was captured by the 
Britiſh, but abandoned by them in 1767. 
The river is navigable tor floops and 
ichooners, about 35 Icagues above the 
town of Mobile; 130 American jami- 


| 


TON 
lies are ſettled on this river, that have 
been Spaniſh ſubjects fince 1783. 

ToMINA, a juriſdiction in the arch- 
biſhopric of La Plata in Peru. It be- 
gins about 18 leagues 8. E. from the 
city of Plata; on its eaſtern confines 
dwell a natien of wild Indians, called 
Chiriguanos. It abounds with wine, 
ſugar and cattle, 

ToMISCANING, a lake of N. Ameri- 
ca, which ſends its waters ſouth-eaſt- 
ward through Ottawas river, into Lake 
St. Francis in St. Lawrence river. The 
line which ſeparates Upper from Low- 
er Canada, runs up to this lake by a 


line drawn due north, until it ſtrikes ' 


the boundary line of Hudſon's Bay, or 
New-Britain. 

TOMPSONTOWN, a village of Penn- 
ſylvania, in Mifflin co. containing about 
a dozen houſes. It is 22 miles from 
Lewiſtown. ER 

Tom's Creek, in New Jerſey, which 
ſeparates the towns of Dover and 
Shrewſbury. | 

ToONDELO. a river at the bottom of 
the Gulf ot Campeachy, in the 8. W. 
part of the Guit of Mexico; 15 miles 
due weſt of St. Annes, and 24 eaſt of 


Guaſickwalp. It is navigable for barges 


and other veſſels of from 50 te 60 tons, 
TONEWANTO, the name of a creek 
and Indian town, in the north-weſtern 


part of New-York. The creek runs a 


weltward courte and enters Niagara riv- 
er oppolite Grand Ifland, 8 miles N. 
of Fort Erie. It runs about 40 miles, 
and is navigable 28 miles from its mouth, 
The town ſtands on its 8. fide, 18 miles 
from Niagara river. Allo the Indian 
name of Fiſhing Bay, on Lake Ontario. 

1 ONCATABOO, one of the Friendly 
Iſlands, in the S. Pacific Gcean, about 
60 miles in circuit, but rather oblong, 
and wideſt at the eaſt end. It has'a 
rocky coatl, except to the N. fide, 
which is full of ſhoals and iflands, and 
the ſhore is low and ſandy. It furniſhes 
the beſt harbour or anchorage to be 
tound in theſe iflands. The ifland is 
all laid out in plantations, between 
which are roads and Janes for travelling, 
drawn in a very judicious manner for 


opening an ealy communication from 


one part of the iſland to another. S, 
lat. 21. 9. W. long. 174.46. Variation 
of the needle, in 1777, was 9. 53. E. 
TONICAaS. Sce Fant Coujee. 
TONT1, an itland at the mouth of 
Lake 
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Lake D'Urfe, at the eaſtern extremity 


of Lake Ontario, is within the Britiſh 


territories z 11 miles N. E. of Point au 
Goelans, and 12 W. of Grand Iſland, 


Having ſeveral iſles between it and the 


latter. 

TonT1, or Tonty, a river which emp- 
ties through the N. ſhore of Lake Erie; 
22 miles W, by N. of Riviere a la 


Barbue. 


TonTORAL, Cape, on the coaſt of 


Chili, in 8. America, 25 leagues to the 


N. of Guaſca, and in lat. 27. 30. 8. 


Too Aut, one of the Society Ifl- 
ands, in the S. Pacific Ocean, not more 


than 5 or 6 miles acroſs in any part. 


S. lat. 23. 25. W. long. 149. 23. 
ToosCHCONDOLCH, an Indian vil- 
age on the N. W. coaſt of N. America, 
of conſiderable importance in the fur- 
trade ; ſituated on a point of land be- 
tween two deep ſounds, N. lat. 53. 2. 
W. long. 131. 30. | | 
TooTOOCH, a ſmall low iſland in 
Nootka Sound, on the N. W. coaſt of 
North-America, on the eaſtern ſide of 
which is a conſiderable Indian village; 
the inhabitants of which wear a garment 
apparently compoled of wool and hair, 
moſtly white, well fabricated, and pro- 
bably by themſelves. | 
ToP1a, a mountainous, barren part 
of New-Biſcay province in Mexico, 
North-America; yet moſt of the neigh- 
bouring parts are pleaſant, abounding 
with all manner of provifions, 
ToPsFIELD, a townſhip of Maſſa- | 
chuſetts, Eſſex eo. containing 780 in- 
habitants. It is 8 miles weſterly of 
Ipſwich, and 39 N. by E. of Boſton. 
ToPSHAM, a townſhip of Vermont, 
in Orange co. weſt of Newbury, adjoin- 
ing. It is watered by ſome branches 
of Wait's river, and contains 162 in- 
habitants. 
TorsHAM, a townſhip of the Diſtrict 
of Maine, in Lincoln co. 32 miles in 
circumference, and more than 25 miles 


is waſhed by water. It is bounded on 


the N. W. by Little river; N. by Bow- 
doin, and Bowdoinham; E. by Cath- 


ance and Merry Meeting Bay; S. and 


S. W. by Amariſcoggin river, which 
ſeparates it from Brunſwick in Cumber- 
land county. The inhabitants amount 


to 826 ſouls, and they live in ſuch eaſy 


circumſtances, that none have ever been 
Jo poor as to ſolicit help from the pa- 
aſh. It was incorporated in 1764, A 


TOR 
few Engliſh attempted to ſettle here in 
the end of the laſt, or beginning of the 
PR century. Theſe were cut off 

y the natives. Some families ventured 
to ſettle in this hazardous fituation in 
1730; from which period, until the 
| peace of 1763, the inhabitants never felt 


37 miles 8. by W. of Hallowell, and 
156 N. by E. of Boſton; and is nearly 
in lat. 44. N. and long. 70. W. 

ToR BA, a town on the eaſtern coaſt 
of Nova- Scotia; 22 miles 8. W. of 
Roaring Bull Iſland, and 100 N. E. of 
Halifax. . 

ToRBEx, a village on the ſouth ſide 
of the ſouth peninſula of the iſland of 
St. Domingo; 3 leagues N. W. of Ava- 
che Ifland. ; 


of the Straits of Northumberland, or 


and the E. coaft of Nova Scotia, is the 


on the S8. E. coaſt of the iſland of St. 
John's. In ſome maps this point is 
called Cape Storm. | 

 ToronTo, a Britiſh ſettlement on 


rio, 53 miles N. by W. of Fort Niaga- 
ra. N. lat. 44. 1. W. long. 79. 10. 

TORRINGTON, or Bedford's Bay, on 
the ſouthern coaſt of Nova-Scotia, and 
its entrance is at America Point, about 
3 miles N. of the town of Halifax. It 
has from 10 to 13 fathoms at its mouth, 
but the bay is almoſt circular, and has 
from 14 to 50 fathoms water in it. A 
prodigious ſea ſets into it in winter. 

TORRINGTON, a townſhip of Con- 
necticut, in Litchfield co. 8 miles N. of 
Litchfield. 

TORTOISES, the River of, lies 10 
miles above a lake 20 miles long, and 8 
or 10 broad, which is formed by the 
Miſſiſippi in Louiſiana and Florida, It 
is a large fine river, which runs into the 
country a good way to the N. E. and 
is navigable 40 miles by the largeſt 
boats. £ | 

Toxrux, an iſland on the N. fide of 
the ifland of St. Domingo, towards the 
N. W. part, about 9 leagves long irom 
E. to W. and 2 broad, The W. end 
is nearly 6 leagues from the head of the 
bay of Moſtique. The tree-booter's 


and buccaniers drove the Spaniards from 


wholly ſecure from the natives. It is 


TORMENTIN Cape, on the W. fide 
Sound, between the iſland of St. John's 


N. point of the entrance to Bay Vert. 
It is due weſt from Governor's: Ifland, 


the north-weſtern bank of Lake Onta- 


this ifland in 1632; in 1638, the Spa- 
| ; niards 
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wards maſſacred all the French colony ; 


and in 1639, the buccaniers retook 


Tortue. In 1676, the French took poſ- 


ſeſſion of it again, | 
ToRTUe@as, Dry, ſhoals to the weſt- 

ward, a little — from Cape Flori- 

da, or the 8. Point of Florida, in South- 


America. They are 134 leagues from 


the bar of Penſacola, and in lat. 24. 32. 
N. and long. 83. 40. W. They con- 
ſiſt of 10 ſmall iſlands or keys, and ex- 
tend E. N. E. and W. S. W. 10 or 
11 miles; moſt cf them are covered 
with buſhes, and may be ſeen at the diſ- 
tance of four leagues. The ſouth . weſt 


key is one of the ſmalleſt, but the mot 


material to be known, is in lat. 24. 32. 
N. and long. 83. 40. W. From the 
S. W. part of this key, a reef of coral 
rocks extends about a quarter of a mile; 


the water upon it is viſibly diſco- 


loured. | 7 

ToRTUGas HARBOUR, Turtle's 
Harbour, or Barraco de Tortugas, on the 
coaſt of Brazil, in 8. America, is 60 
leagnes at E. S. E. from the point or 
cape of Arbraſec, or Des Arbres Sec, 
and the ſhore is flat all the way from 
the gulf of Maranhao. 

ToRTUGAS, an iſland ſo named from 
the great number of turtle found near 
it, is near the N, W, part of the ifland 
of St. Domingo. See Tortue. 
Toxrvoas, or Sal Tortuga, is near 
the W. end of New-Andaluſia and Ter- 
ra Firma. It is uninhabited, although 
about 30 miles in circumference, and 
abounding with falt. N. lat. 11. 36. 
W. long. 65. It is 14 leagues to the 
well of Margaritta Ifland, and 17 or 18 
from Cape Blanco on the main. There 
are many iſlands of this name on the 
north coaſt of South- America. 

TokTUGAS Point, on the coaſt of 


Chili, and in the South Pacific Ocean, 


is the ſouth point of the port of Co- 

uimbo, and 7 or 8 leagues from the 
N Iſlands. Tortugas road is 
round the point of the ſame name, where 
ſhips may ride in from 6 to 10 fathoms, 
over a bottom of black ſand, near a rock 
called the Tortugas. The road is well 
ſheltered, but will not contain above 20 
or 30 ſhips ſafely. Ships not more than 
200 tons burden may careen on the Tor- 


tugas roc. 


To SQUIATOSSY Creek, a north head 
water of Alleghany river, whole mouth 


is caſt of Squeaughta Creek, and 17 
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which ſee. _ 
Torowa, a place or village at the 
Great Falls in Paſſaik river, New-Jerley, 
TOTTERY, a river which empties 
through the ſouth-eaſtern bank of the 


to the Ouaſiato Mountains. It is a 
long river, and has few branches, and 
interlocks with Red Creek, or Clinche's 
river, a branch of the Tenneſſee. It has 
below the mountains, eſpecially for x5 
miles from its mouth, very good land. 
Toro, a townſhip of New-York, 
in Ontario co. In 1796, 93 of the in- 
habitants were eleQors, | 

TOWERHILL, a village in the town- 
ſhip of South-Kingſtown, Rhode-Iſland, 
where a poſt-office is kept. It is 10 
miles weſt of Newport, and 282 from 
Philadelphia, 

TowNSHEND, a townſhip of Wind- 
ham co. Vermont, welt of Weſtminſter 


and Putney, containing 676 inhabitants, 


Tow NSHEND, a townſhip of Middle- 


inhabitants. Tt was incorporated in 
1732, and lies 45 miles northward of 
Boſton, 

TOWNSHEND, a harbour on the coaſt 
of the Dilſtri&t of Maine, where is a bold 
harbour, having 9 fathoms water, ſhel- 
tercd from ail winds. High water, at 
full and change, 45 minutes after 10 
o'clock. 

TRACADUCHE, now Carleton, on the 


5 leagues from the great river Caſqui- 
pibiac in a S. W. direction, and is a 
place of conſiderable trade in cod-fiſh, 
&c. Between the townſhip and the river 
Caſquipibiac, is the ſmall village of 
Maria, 

TRANQUILLITY, a place in Suſſex 
co. New-Jerſey, $ miles ſoutherly of 
Newtown, 

TRAP, a village in Talbot co. Mary+ 
land; about 6 miles S. E. of Oxford. 

TRanr, The, a village of Pennſylvania, 
in Montgomery co. having about a doz- 
en houſes, and a German Lutheran and 
Calviniſt church united. It is 9 miles 
from Morriſtown, 11 from Pottſgrove, 
and 26 from Philadelphia. 

TRAP, a village of Maryland, in So- 
merſet co. ſituated at the head of Wi- 
comico Creek, a branch of the river 
Wicomico, 7 miles ſouth-weſt of Saliſ- 


| bury, and 6 north of Princeſs Ann. 
| 'TRAPTOWN,g 


miles north-weſterly of the Ichua Town g 


Ohio, and is navigable with batteaux_ 


ſex co. Maſſachuſetts, containing 993 


northern ſide of Chaleur Bay, is about 


| 
| 
: 
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TRAPTOWN, avillage of Maryland, 


in Frederick co. ſituated on Cotocòt in 
Creek, between the South and Cotoct in 
Mountains, and 7 miles ſouth- weſterly 
of Fredericktown. 

TRAVERSE Bay, Great, lies on the 


N. E. corner of Lake Michigan. It. 
Has a narrow entrance, and ſets up into 


the land ſouth-eaſtward, and receives 
Traverſe river from the E. 5 
TREADHAVEN Creek, a ſmall branch 


of Choptank river, 


TREa5URY Hands, form a part of 
Mr. Shortland's New-Georgia, (Sur- 


ville's Archipelago of the Arſacides) 


lying from 6. 38. to 7. 3o. S. lat. and 

from 155. 34. to 156. E. long. from 

Gieenwich. See Arſacides, &c. 
TRENCKE MONT River, a ſmall 


river of the iſland of St. John's, in 


the Gulf of St. Lawrence. It emp— 
ties into the ſea 3 or 4 leagues to the 
weſtward of the eaſtern extremity of the 
iſland. 
Fa EcO Hs, a townſhip in Grafton 
co. New-Hampſhire, incorporated in 
1769. | 
TRENT, a ſmall river of N. Carolina, 
which falls into Neus river, at New- 
bern. It is navigable for ſea veſſels, 12 
miles above the town, and for boats 20. 
See News. | 
TRENTON, is one of the largeſt towns 
in New- Jerſey, and the metropolis of the 
the State, ſituated in Hunterdon co. on 
the E. fide of Delaware river, oppolite 
the falls, and nearly in the centre of the 
State from N. to S. The river is not 
navigable above theſe falls, except for 
boats which will carry from 500 to 700 


 buthels of wheat. This town, with 


Lamberton, which joins it on the fouth, 
contains between 200 and zoo houles, 
and about 2,000 inhabitants, Here the 
legiſlature ſtatedly meets, the ſupreme 
court fits, and moſt of the public offices 
are kept. The inhabitants have lately 
erected a handſome court-houſe, 100 
feet by zo, with a ſemi-hexagon at each 
end, over which is a baluftrade. Here 
are alſo a church tor Epiſcopalians, one 
jor Preſbyterians, one for Methodiſts, 


and a Quaker meeting-houſe. In the 
neighbourhood of this pleaſant town, are 


a great many gentlemen's ſeats, finely 
ſituated on the hanks of the Delaware, 


and ornamented with taſte and elegance. 


Here is a flouriſhing academy. It is 
12 miles S. W. of Princeton, 30 from 
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Brunſwick, and 30 N. E. of Philadel. 
phia. N. lat. 40. 15. W. long. 74. 15. 

TRENTON, a ſmall poſt-town of the 
Diſtrict of Maine, Hancock co. 12 miles 
W. by S. of Sullivan, 41 N. E. by E. 
of Penobſcot, 286 N. E. of Boſton, and 
633 N. E. of Philadelphia. This town 
is near Deſert Iſland; and in a part of 
it called The Narrows, were about 40 
families in 1796. 5 
IT xENTON, the chief town of Jones' 
county, N. Carolina, ſituated on the 8. 
ſide of Trent river. It contains but 
tew houſes, beſides the court-houſe and 
gaol. It is 521 miles from Philadel- 
phia. 5 

TRE PASS Bay, or Treſpaſſes Bay, 
and Harbour, on the ſouth ſide of New- 
foundland Iſland, near the S. E. part 
and about 21 miles to the N. weſtward 
of Cape Race, the S. E. point of the 
iſland. The harbour is large, well ſe- 
cured, and the ground good to anchor 
in, | 
TRIANGLE and, a {mall iſland, one 
of the Bahamas. N. lat. 20. 51. W. 
long. 69. 53. 

TRIANGLE Shoals, lie to the weſt- 
ward of the peninſula of Yucatan, near 
the E. ſhore of the Bay of Campeachy, 
nearly W. of Cape Condecedo. N. lat. 
17. 5. W. long. 111. 59. . 

TRIESTE Bay, on the coaſt of Ter- 
ra Firma, is nearly due fouth from Bo- 
nair Iſland, one of the little Antilles, to 
the eaſt of Curaſſou Iſland. 

TRIESTE Hand, a (mall iſland at the 
bottom of the Gulf of Campeachy, 
weſtward of Port Royal Iſland, about 
3 leagues from E. to W. The creck 
which ſeperates it from Port Royal 
Ifland is ſcarcely broad enough to ad- 


mit a canoe. Good freſh water will he 


got by digging 5 or 6 feet decp in the 
lalt fand; at a leſs depth it is brackiſh 
and fait, and at a greater depth than 6 
feet it is ſalt again. | | 
TRINIDAD, a ſmall] ifland in the 8. 
Atlantic Ocean, due E. off Spiritu San- 
to, in Brazil. S. lat. 20. 30. W. long. 
41. 20. It is alſo called Trinity. 
TRINIDAD, or Trinidada Iſtand, near 
the coaſt of Terra Firma, at the north 
part of 8. America. It partly forms 
the Gult of Paria, or Bocca del Drago, 
and is much larger than any other upon 
the coaſt. It is 36 leagues in length, 
and 18 or 20 in breadth, but the climate 


is rather unhealthy, and little of it is 
; ; cleared. 
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cleared. The current ſets fo Wen 
along the coaſt from E. to W. as to 
render moſt of its bays and harbours 
uſcleſs. It produces ſugar, fine tobac- 
co, indigo, ginger, a variety of fruit, 
ſome cotton, and Indian corn. It was 
taken by Sir Walter Raleigh, in 1595, 
and by the French in 1676, who plun- 
dered the iſland, and extorted money 
from the inhabitants. It was captured 
by the Britiſh in February, 1797. It 
is ſituated between 59. and 62. W. 
long. and in 10 N. lat. The N. E. 
point lies in lat. 10. 28. N. and long. 
59. 37. W. The chief town is St. 
Joſeph. © -:- | 

TRINIDAD, La, a town of Mexico, 
in the province of Guatimala, on the 
banks of the river Belen, 12 miles from 
the ſea; but the road is almolt impaſſa- 
ble by land. It is 70 miles S. E. of 


Guatimala, and 24 eaſt of La Con- 


ception. N. lat. 13. W. long. gt. 40. 

TRINtDAD, LA, on the north coait 
of the Iſthmus of Darien, lies eaitward 
of Bocca del Toro, and ſome cluſters of 
{mall iſlands, and 8. W. of Porto Bel- 
lo and Fort Chagre. N. lat. 8. 30. W. 
long. 81. 30. | 

TRINIDAD, or La Sonſonate Port, a 
town on a bay of the Pacific Occan, 
about 65 miles S. E. of Petapa, and 162 
from the town of Guatimala. All the 
goods that are ſent from Peru and Mex- 
ico to Acaxatla, about 12 miles from it, 
are brought to this port. It is 9 miles 
from the town to the harbour, which is 
much frequented, and is a place of great 
trade; being the neareſt landing to Gua- 
timala for ſhips that come from Peru, 
Panaina, and Mexico. 

TRINIDAD, La, one of the ſea-ports 
on the ſouth part of the iſland of Cuba, 
in the Weſt-Indies; ' ſituated N. W. 
from the weſt end of the groupe of iflands 
ealled Jardin de la Reyna. N. lat. 21. 
40. W. long. 80. 50. 

TRINIDAD, La, an open town of Ve- 
ragua, and audience of Mexico, in N. 
America. 5 

TRINIDAD Channel, has the iſland of 
Tobago on the N. W. and that of Tri- 
nidad on the ſouth. 

TRINIDAD, or Trinity, a town of 
New-Granada, and Terra Firma, in 8. 
America, about 23 miles N. E. of St. Fe. 

TRINITY Bay, on the ealt ſide of 
Newfoundland Illand, between lat. 47. 


ö 


* 


ö 
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53. 30. and +8. 37. N. | 


. 
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TRINITY Port, a large bay of Mar- 
tinico Iſland, in the Weſt-Indies, form- 
ed on the ſouth-eaſt by Point Caravelle. 
TRINITY Ve, lies near the coalt of 
Patagonia, in S. America, eaſtward of 
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York Iflands. S. lat. 50. 37. 
TRINITY V, the north-eaſternmoſt 
of the ſmall iflands on the ſouth-eaſt 


. coaſt of the peninſula of Alaſka, on the. 


N. W. coaſt of N. America, N. E. of 
Foggy lilands. 
TRIO, a cape on the coaſt of Brazil, 
S. America. - 
Tals o, a bay on the north coaſt of 
S. America, is W. S. W. of the river 
Turiano. It has good anchorage and is 
well (heltered from the ſwell of the fea. 
TRIVIGILLO Bay, in the Gulf of 
Honduras, or ſouth ſhore of the Gulf of 


Mexico, is within the iſland of Pines. 


Dulce river lies a little to the weſt. 

TROCADEE, a ſmall iſland on the N. 
coaſt of the ifland of St. John's, lying 
off the mouth of Shimene Port, am in 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

TROIS Kivieres, a bay at the eaſt end 
of the above-mentioned {land of St. 
John's, and weſt of Cape Breton Iſland, 
Three ſtreams fall into it from different 
directions; hence its name. N. lat. 
46. 5. W. long. 62. 15. 

Trois Kivieres, or the Three Rivers, 
or Treble River, a town of Lower Ca- 


nada, ſettled by the French in 1610; 


and is ſo called from the junction of 
three waters a little below the town, 
where they fall into the river St. Laws 
rence. The town ſtands on the north- 
ern bank of the St. Lawrence, at that 
part of the river called Lake St. Pierre. 
It is but thinly inhabited; is commodi- 
oully fituated for the fur trade, and was 
formerly the ſeat of the French govern- 
ment, and the grand mart to which the 
natives reſorted. It is pleaſantly ſituat- 
ed in a fertile country, about 50 miles 
ſouth- weſt of Quebec. The inhabitants 
are moſtly rich, and have elegant, well 
furniſned houles, and the country round 
wears a fine appearance. N. lat. 46. 
51. W. long. 75 15. | 
TROMPEAUR, Cape, del Enranna, 
or Falſe Cape, is the caſteinmoſt point 
of the iſland of St. Domingo. N. lat. 
18. 25. W. long. from Paris 71. 
TroPic Keys, are ſmall iſlands or 
rocks, on the north of Crab Iſland, and 
off the cait coaſt of Porto Rico Ifl ind. 
A number erf Wopic birds breed here, 
; Which 
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' houle of Barnſtable. 
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which are a ſpecies never ſeen but be- 


tween the tropics. 


TROQUOES, a bay at the ſouthern 
extremity of the eaſtern part of Lake 
Huron, ſeparated from Maichudoch Bay 
on the N. E. by a broad promontory. 

TRoqQuqUaA, an ifland on the north 
coaſt of S. America, in the mouth of a 
imall bay near Cape Seco, a ſhort way 


S. E. from the eaſt point of the bay or 


river Taratura. 

Tou Jacos, on the ſouth fide of 
the iſland of St. Domingo. From this 
to Cape Beate, or Cape a Foux, the ſhore 
is rocky. 

TRov, Le, aſcttlement inthe north- 
ern part of the French diviſion of the 


Iſland of St. Domingo. It is 5 leagues 


E. of Ouanaminthe, and 2 S. E. of Li- 
monade. N. lat. 19. 35. W. long. 
rom Paris 74. 22. 

TROY, a poſt-town of New-York, 
Renſſelaer co. 6 miles north of Albany, 


38. of Lanſinburg city, and 271 from 


hiladelphia. The townſhip of Troy 
78 — E. by Peterſburg, and was 


taken from Renſſelaerwyck townſhip, 
In 1796, 


and incorporated in 1791. I. 
550 of the inhabitants were electors. 


Seven years ago, the ſcite of the flouriſn- 


ing village of Troy was covered with 
flocks and herds, and the ſpot on which 
a ſchool, containing 160 ſcholars, is no 


erected, was then probably a ſheepfold. 


The ſchool is under the direction of 3 


ſchoolmaſters, and is a very promiting 


ſeminary. 

TRURO, a town of Novya-Scetia, ſi- 
Puated in Halifax co, at the head of the 
Baſin of Minas, oppoſite to, and 3 miles 
ſoutherly of, Onſlow ; 40 miles N. by 


W. of Halifax, and 40 from Pictou, 


It was ſettled by the INcrih-Irill, ſome 
Scotch, and the deſcendants of Norty- 
Iriſh, Through this town runs the 
river called by the Indians Shubbena- 


cadie, navigable for boats ta within 9 


miles of Fort Sackville, 

TRURO, a townſhip of Maſſachuſetts, 
fituated in Barnſtable ccunty, lies be- 
tween lat, 41. 57. ard 42. 4. N. and 
between long. 70. 4. and 70. 13. W. 
It is on the caſternmoſt part of the pen- 
inſula of Cape Cod, 57 miles S. E. of 
Boſton, in a ſtraight line, but as the road 
runs it is 112, and 40 fem tlie court- 
It is the Pane! 
of the Indians, and and aſter its ſettle 


ment in 1709 was, lung timg called j 


before them, form t 
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| Dangerfield; it was incorporated undi 


its preſent name in 1709, and contains, 
1,193 inhabitants. Only one family of 
Indians remained a few years fince, and 
lived on Pamet Point. In the valley 


called Great Hollow, a creek ſets up 


from the bay, at the mouth of which is 
a tide harbour. _ The other landing 
places are of ſmal) note.  Pamet Har. 
bour is about 100 yards wide at the 


mouth, but is wider within; and if re- 
paired would be of public utility, It 
lies above 3 leagues 8. E. of Cape-Cod 


harbour, The hill on which the meet- 
ing-houſe ſtands branches from the high 
land of Cape-Cod, well known to ſea- 
men. The mountain of clay in Truro, 
in the midſt of ſandy hills, ſeems to 
have been placed there by the God of 
Nature, to ſerve as a foundation for a 
light-houſe, which if erected might ſave 


the lives of thouſands, and millions of _ 
The foil of Truro is, in 


property. 
molt places, ſandy, like Provincetown ; 


and the inhabitants derive their princi- 


pal ſubſiſtence from the ſea, which here 


abounds with vaſt variety of fiſh. Great 


part of their corn and vegetables are pro- 
cured from Boſton and the neighbour- 
ing towns. Two inhabitants of Truro, 
CP David Smith and Gamaliel 
Collings, were the firſt who adventured 
to Falkland Iflands in purſuit of whales, 
This voyage, which was crowned with 
ſucceſs, was undertaken in 1774, by the 
advice of Admiral Montague of the 
Britiſh navy, The whalemen of Truro 
now viſit the coaſt of Guinea and Bra- 
zil, Many of the maſters of ſhips em- 
ployed from Boſton and other ports, are 
natives of Truro. The elderly men and 
ſmall boys remain at home to cultivate 
the ground; the reſt are at ſea zds of the 
year. The women are generally employ- 
ed in ſpinning, weaving, knitting, &c. 

TRrUXILLO, a bay, harbour, and 


town, at the bottom of- St. Gites's Bay, 


on the coaſt of Honduras, in the gulf of 
that name, The bay is about 6 miles 
broad, being deep and ſecure, and de- 
tended by a caitle; but it has little 
trade, The town ftands about a league 
from the North Sea, between two rivers, 
the mouths of which, with ſome iſlands 

he harbour. The 


country is exceedingly fruitful in corn 
and grapes, and notwithſtanding the 
heat of the climate, very populous. The 
city is. dytgndsd by a ick wall to- 

mg wards 
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lat. 15. 20. W. long. 8 5. 56. 


city lies in lat. 8. 6. 3. S. and long. 77. 


TU 
wards the ſea, and is inacceſſible but by | 
a narrow, ſteep aſcent. The caſtle joins 
to the wall, and ſtands on a hill. Be- 
hind the city are high mountains, It 
lies 300 miles N. E. of Amapalla. N. 


TRUXILLO, the firſt dioceſe in the 
audience of Lima, in Peru. 


TRUXILLO, a bay or harbour, and | 


one of the principal cities of the pro- 
vince of the ſame name in Peru, is 11 
leagues from Chocope, and 80 N. . 
of Lima; and according to Ulloa, the 


30. W. It ſtands in the valley of Chi- 
mo, on a {mall river, about half a league 
from the ſea ; is ſurrounded with a brick 
wall, and from its circuit may be claſſed 
among cities of the third order. To 
leagues to the northward is the port of 
Guanchaco, the channel of its trade, 
The houſes make an elegant appearance, 
being generally of brick, with ſtately 
balconies and ſuperb porticos. 1 

T&rUXILLO, or Nora Seniora de la 
Pag, a town of New- Granada (Venezu- 
ela) and Terra Firma, in 8. America, 
215 miles ſouth of Maracaibo Lake; on 


the ſouthernmoſt bank of which Lake is 


2a village, called Truxillo, dependent on 
this city. The city is in lat. 9. 21. N. 
and long. 69. 15. W. 8 

Tryon Mauntains, in N. Carolina, 


lie N. W. of the town of Saliſbury, on 


the borders of the State of Tenneſlee. 
TuapE, the chief town of the divi- 
$on of Senora, in New- Mexico. 
TBA, a ſmall iſland, one of the 
Society Iſlands, in the S. Pacific Ocean, 
is about 4 or 5 leagues to the N. by W. 
er N. N. W. from Bolabola. S. lat. 
16. 12. W. long. 151. 44. 
Toca EE, on the coaſt of Chili, and 
the W. ſide of 8. America, is on the 
8. Atlantic Ocean, 10 leagues N. N. E. 
from Rio Imperial, and 10 to the iſland 
ef Santa Maria, or St. Mary. 
TUCKABATCHEES, a town of the 
Creek nation of Indians. 
TUCKAHOC Creek, in Maryland, Tal- 
bot co. a branch of Choptank river. 
TUCKERTON, the port of entry for 


the diſtrict of Little Egg Harbour, in 


the State of New-Jerſey. 
TUCUMAN, a province of 8. Ameri- 


ca, ſo called from a tribe of Indians, and 


in the 8. W. diviſion of Paraguay. It 
is bounded N. partly by Los Chicas, 


— — 
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Cayo and Pampas; E. by Paraguay 
— and Ris de la Plata : and W. 
by St. Jago, in Chili, and the S. end of 
Chicas; extending itſelf from Rio Ver- 
mejo to Rio Quarto, almoſt from lat. 
24. to 34. ſouth, and from E. to W. 
where broadeſt, from the river Salade 
to the ridge of the Cordillera, ſeparat- 


ing it from Chili, almoſt from long. 62. 


to 69. 30. W. The climate is healthy = 
The lands are rich 


and temperate. 
and well cultivated, eſpecially towards 
Chili, with ſome deſert cantons towards 
the Magellanic ſide. Its two principal 
rivers are Dolce and Salado, that is, 
the ſweet and falt ones; beſides innu- 
merable ſmaller ſtreams, The natives are 
ſomewhat civilized by the Spaniards, and 
cover themſelves with their woollen and 
cotton manufactures, and live in villages. 
T UCUYO, a town of New-Granada, 
and Terra Firma in N. America. It 
ſtands in a valley of the ſame name, 
every where furrounded by mountains. 
The air is very healthy, and the foil 
fruictul, and a river divides the place. 
It is 200 miles 8. of Maracaibo city. 
N. lat. 7. 10. W. long. 68. 36. | 

TUFTONBORGUGH, a town of New- 
Hampſhire, in Strafford co. fituated on 
the N. E. tide of Lake Winipiſeogee, 
adjoining Wolfborough, containing 109 
inhabitants. 

TUuGELo River, in Georgia, is the 
main branch of Savannah river. The 
other great branch is Keowee, which 
joining with the other, 15 miles N. W. 
of the northern boundary of Wilke's 
co. form the Savannah. Some branches 


neſſee. A reſpectable traveller relates 
that in ten minutes, having walked his 
horſe moderately, he taſted of Tugelo, 
Apalachicola, and Hiwaſſee rivers. 

TUICHT&NOONA Creckh, in the State 
of New-Yerk, is 16 miles above Sche- 
nectady. E. of the creek is a curious 
Indian inſcription. 

TULLY, one of the military town- 
ſhips of Onondago co. New-York, hav- 
ing Sempronious on the weſt, and Fa- 
bius on the eaſt, It is within the juriſ- 
dition of Pompey, and lies 29 miles 8. 
E. of the ferry on Cayuga Lake, 

T VviPEHOCKXEN, a branch of the 
Schuylkill, which empties into that riv=- 
er at Reading. 


wa Peru, and partly by Chace; S, by 


6 miles weſt of Midd!etown, and 6g 
85 | | north- 


of the Tugelo riſe in the State of Ten- 


Alſo, the name of 4 
town of Pennſylvania, in Lancafter co. 
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I 
north-weſt of Philadelphia. Tulpehock- 
en creek or river, and Quitapahilla, lead 
within 4 miles of each other. The wa- 
ter communication between Schuylkilj 
and Suſquehannah muſt be formed over 
a tract of country of abunt 40 miles in 
extent, from river to river, in a ſtraight 
line; but about 60 miles as the naviga- 
tion muſt go. This tract is cut by the 
above 2 creeks. The bottom of the 
canal, through which the navigation 
muſt-pais, will not here rife more than 
30 feet above the level of the head wa- 
ters of the above 2 creeks; nor ſo much 


as 200 feet above the level of the wa- 


ters of Suſquchannah or Schuylkill. 

TUMBEZ, a town in the road to Li. 
ma and Peru, in South- America, 7 
leagues from Salto, a place for landing 
of goods conſigned to this place, and in 
lat. 3. 12. 16. 8. Near this town is a 
river of the ſame name, which empties 
into the bay of Guayaquil. It has near 
70 cane houſes, 

TUMBLING Dam, on Delaware riv- 
er, is about 22 miles above Trenton. 

TUNBRIDGE, a townſhip of Ver- 
mont, Orange co. 12 miles weſt of 
Thetford. It contains 487 inhabitants. 

TUNA, a city of New-Granada, in 
Terra Firma. , 7 

TuNja, a town of New-Granada and 
Terra Firma, in South America. Near 
It are mines of gold and emeralds. The 
air is temperate, and the ſoil fruitful. 
It is about 30 miles ſouth-weſt of Trux- 
illo. N. lat. 4. 51. W. long. 72. 10. 

TUNKERS, Ste Ephrata. 

TUNKHANNOCK, a e and 
creek in Luzerne co. Pennſylvania. 
The creek is a water of Suſquchannah. 

 ToupinaMmMBASs, the name of a famous 
nation who inhabited Brazil on its firſt 
diſcovery by the Portugueſe, They left 
their chief abode about Rio de Janeiro, 
and wandered up to the parts near the 
Amazon, where the Tapiyos are now 
the deicendants 'of that brave pcople. 
Their migration and hiſtory arc tully 
deſcribed by Father Dacunha. 

TuRa Bamba, a ſpacious plain of 
Peru, in 8. America, at the extremity of 
which ſtands the city of __ To this 
plain there is a road from Guayaquil. 

Tux BET, a townſhip of Penntylva- 
nia, on Suſquchannah river. See Ner- 
thumberland County. 

T pRIAaNno,a river on the north-coaſt 
f South America, 3 leagues to the calt | 


| TUR 
| of the iſlands Barbarata. Near it ig 4 


with ſalt, and there is harbour and road 

for ſhips to ride in. | 
TURKISH Hands, a groupe of little 

iflnus, called allo Az@zas, ſince they 


thus called by him who diſcovered them: 
They are more than 30 leagues north of 
Point Iſabelique, on the north coaſt of 
the iſland of St. Domingo. 
TURKEY, a ſmall town of New- Jer. 
ſey, Etlex co. 14 miles north wefterly of 
Elizabeth-Town, and 179 north-eaſt of 
Philadelphia. | | 
TURKEY Foot, in Voughiogany river, 
is the point of junction of the great 8. 
Branch, Little Croſſings from the ſouth- 
eaſt, and North Branch from the north- 
ward; It is 35 miles from the mouth] 


lin, in Pennſylvania, and 36 north eaſt 

of Morgantown. N. lat: 39. 44. 
TURKEY Point, a promontory on the 

north ſide of Lake Erie, lies oppoſite to 


1 Preſque Iſle, on the ſouth fide, about 


50 miles acroſs. | 5 
TURKEY Point, at the head of Cheſa- 


peak Bay, is a point of land formed by 


the waters of the bay on the north-weſt, 
and thoſe of Elk river on the ſouth-eaſt. 
It is about 154 miles ſouth-weſt of Elk- 
ton, and 44 north-eaſt of Annapolis. 


Here the Britiſh army landed, in Auguſt, 


1777, before they advanced to Phila» 


| delphia. 


Turks Iſlands, ſeveral ſmall iflands 
in the Wett-Indies, about 35 leagues. 
north-eaſt of the iftand of St. Domingo, 
and about 60 to the ſouth-eaſt of Crook- 


come hither and make a great quantity 
of falt, and the ſhips which ſail trom St. 
Domingo commonly paſs within ſight of 
them. N. lat. 21. 18. W. long. 71. 5- 
TURNER, a townſhip of the Diſtrict 
of Maine, Cumberland co. on the weſt 
bank of Androſcoggin river, which di- 
vides it from Green in Lincoln co. It 
was incorporated in 1786, contains 349 
inhabitants, and lies 172 miles north of 
Botton, and 31 ſouth-weſt of Hallowell. 


Ocean, is nearly a league long, and not 
halt fo broad. It is ſurrounded by a 


ings without them. 8. lat. 19. 49. W. 
long. 177.57» 7 
PURETLE Greek, in Pennſylvania, a 


N 


{mail 


ſalt pond which furniſhes all the coaſt 


ere the iſlands of Don Diego Luengs, 


of the river, 22 miles S. S. W. of Ber- 


ed Iſland. The Bermudians frequently 


TURTLE Iland, in the ſouth Pacific 


reef of coral rocks, that have no ſound- 
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ſmall ſtream which empties through the 
E. bank of Monongahela river, about 
12 miles from the mouth of that river, 
at Pittſburg. At the head of this creek, 
General Braddock engaged a party of 
Indians, the gth of July, 1755, on his 
way to Fort du Queine, now Pittſburg, 
where he was repuiſed, himſelf killed, 
his army put to flight, and the remains 
of the army brought off the field by the 
addreſs and courage of Colonel, after- 
wards General Waſhington. 

TURTLE River, in Georgia, empties 
into St. Simon's Sound, and its bar has 
a ſufficiency ot water for the largeſt 
veſſel that Wims. At its mouth is the 
town of Brunlwick, which has a noble 
and capacious harbour. The town is 
regularly laid ont, but not yet built. 
The lands on the banks of this river are 
ſaid to be excellent. 

TURY, a river on the coaſt of Brazil, 
in S. America, 40 leagues E. S. E. of 
the river Cayta. The iſland of St. John 
lies juſt off the river's mouth, and makes 
a very good harbour on the inſide of it, 
But the paſſage both in and out, is dif- 
ficult, and no pilots are to be had. 

TusCaLOMSA, a river of W. Flori- 
da. Sce Pearl Kiver. | 

TUusCARORA Creek, a (mall ſtream of 


Penn{ylvania, which empties through 


the S. W. bank of Juniatta river, 12 
miles ſouth- eaſtward of Lewiſtown. 


TusCARORAa Villages, lie a mile from 
each other, 4 miles from Queenſtown, 


in Upper Canada, containing together 
Veſtiges of 
ancient fortifications are viſible in this 
neighbourhood. The Indian houſes are 


about 12 feet ſquare ; many of them are 


_ wholly covered with bark, others have 
the walls of logs, in the fame manner 
as the firſt ſettlers among white people 


built their huts, having chimnies in 
which they keep comtortable fires, 
Many of them, however, retain the an- 
cient cuſtom of having the fire in the 
centre of the houſe. The lends in the 
vicinity are of a good quality. _ 
TUSCARORAS, a tribe of Indians in 


the State of New-York. They migrat- 


ed from North- Carolina, about the year 
1712, and were adopted by the Oneidas, 
with whom they have ſince lived, on the 
ſuppoſition that they were originally the 
ſame tribe, from an affinity which there 
is in their language. They now con- 
ſiſt of about 400 ſouls, their village is 


Creek. 


TYR 561 


between Kahnanwolohale and New 


Stockbridge, on Tuſcarora or Oneida 
They receive an annuity of 
about 400 dollars from the United 
States. „ 

TVskARAW.I, the ancient name of a 
head water of Muſkingum river. It is 
alſo called Tuicarawas, 

T'UTAP3N, a large town on the W. 
coaſt of New-Mexico, in the N. Pacific 
Ocean. From the river Sacatulca, the 
high and rugged land extends N. W. 
25 leagues. 855 

TWELVE ISLES, or Tauelve Apoſtles, 
iſles on the S. fide of Lake Superior, 
— on the S. ſide af the mouth of Weſt 

av. | 

TwenTY MILE Creek, an eaſtern 
branch of Tombigbee river, in Georgia, 
which runs firſt a S. by E. courſe, then 
turns to the S. W. Its mouth lies in 
about la. 33. 33. N. and long. 88, W. 

TwENTY FIVE MILE Pond, a ſettle- 
ment in Lincoln co. Diltrict ot Maine. 
See Tiſcomb. | 

 TwWIGHTWEES, a tribe of Indians, 
inthe N. W. Territory, inhabiting near 
Mi mi river and Fort. Warriors 200. 
See Maabiachionos. | 

TYBEE I/lznd, on the coaft of Geor- 
gia, lies at the mouth of Savannah river, 
to the ſouthward of the bar. It is very 
pleatant, with a beautiful creek to the 
W. of it, where a ſhip of any burden 
may lie ſafe at anchor. A light-houſe 
ſtands on the iſland, 80 feet high, and 
in lat. 32. N. and long. $1. 10. W. 
The light houſe is 7 miles E. S. E. 4 
E. from Savannah, and 6 S. W. T W. 
trom Port Royal. 

T YBOINE, a townſhip of Pennſylva- 
nia, in Cumberland county. 

TYGART's Valley, in Pennſylvania, 
lies on Monongahela river. 

TYGER, a ſmall river of S. Carolina, 
riſes in the Alleghany Mountains, and, 
taking a S. E. courſe nearly parallel to 
Enoree river, empties into Bread river, 
5 miles above the Enoree. | 

T YNGSBOROUGH, a townſhip of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, Middleiex co. on Merrimack 
river, 31 miles north of Boſton. 

TYRINGHAM, a townſhip of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, Berkſhire co. It contains 
1397 inhabitants, lies 14 miles fr m the 

ſhire town, and 140 weſt of Boſton. 
| TYRONE, two townſhips of Pennſyl- 


| vania; the one in York co. the other in 


that of Cumberland, 
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TYRREL, a maritime county of Eden- 


ton diſtrict, N. Carolina; bounded N. 
by Roanoke river and Albemarle Sound, 
and ſouth by Beaufort. It is generally 


a low, flat, and ſwampy country, and 


contains 4744 inhabitants, including 
1176 flaves. 


VV 


| big CAH, Port, on the N. W. Coaſt 


of No th- America, is ſituated on 
Waſhington's Iſland, ſouth of Port Gey- 


er, and north of Port Sturgis. At its 


mouth are Needham's Ifles. The mid- 
die of the entrance of this bay is in lat. 
52. 25. N. 
- UCaYALA River, a ſouth branch of 
Amo zon river. 
UcHt, an Indian town fituated on the 


Chata Uche river, It is ſituated, ac- 


cording to Bartram. on a vaſt plain, and 
is the largeſt, muft compact, and beſt 


| ſituated Indian town he ever ſaw. The 
habitations are large, and neatly built; 


the walls of the houſes arc conſtructed 
of a wooden frame, then lathed and 


plaiſtered inſide and out with a reddiſh 
well tempered clay or mortar, which 
gives them the appearance of red brick 


walls; and the roots are neatly covered 
with cypreſs bark, or ſhingles. The 


town appears populous and thriving, | 
full of youth and young children; and 


is ſuppoſed to contain about 1500 inha- 
bitants. They are able to muſter 500 
gun-men or warriors. Their national 
language is radically different from the 
Creck or Muſcogulge tongue, and is 
called the Savanna-or Savanuca tongue. 


It is (aid to be the ſame or a dlialect of 


the Shawaneſe. Although in contede- 
racy with the Creeks, they do not mix 
with them; and are of importance 
enough to excite the jealouſy of the 


whole Muſcogulge confederacy, and are. 


utually at variance, yet are wiſe enough 
to unite againſt a common enemy to 
{upport the intereſt of the general Creek 
confederacy. | 

ULtETEA, one of the Society Iſlands 
in the S. Pacific Ocean, is about 7 or 8 
leagues from the iſland of Huaheine, at 
8. W. by W. There are 9 uninhabited 


illands weſt of it. T he ſouth end lies in | 
lat. 16. 55 S. and long. 151. 20 W. 


Ur ro, or St. John de Ulloa, uear the 
welt ſhore of the Gulf of Mexico. 


UNI 

. ULSTER, a mountainous and hil 

county of New-York, containing al 
that part of the State bounde( eaſterly 
by the middle of Hudſen's river, fouth- 
erly by the county of Orange, weſterly 
by the State of Pennlylvania, and the 
weſt branch of Delaware river, and 


| including 2,906 flaves. In 1796, there 
were 4,429 of the inhabitants qualified 
to be clectors. It is divided into 16 
townſhips, Chief town, Kingſton. A 
part of this county aud that cf Otſega, 
| were erected into a ſeparate ecunty, 
January, 17997. | 
ULYSSES, one of the military town. 
ſhips in Onondago co New-York, ſitu- 


Lake, having Hector on the weſt, and 
Dryden on the eaſt, which laſt townſhip 
is included within the juriſdiction of 
Ulyſſes, which was incorporated in 1794. 
In 1796, 38 of the inhabitants were 
electors. 6 
UMBAGOG, a large lake of New- 
Hampſhire, next in ſize to Lake Wini- 
piſeogee. It lies in Grafton eo. and a 
mall part of it in the Diſtrict of Maine, 
UNADILLA, a river of the State of 
New- York, called alſo Tianaderha, 
runs ſouthward, and joining the Mim 
Branch, forms Chenengo river, 
UNADiLLA, a townſhip of New-York, 
Otiego co. on the northern fide cf the 
main branch of Chenengo river. It is 
about 110 miles ſouth weſt of Albany; 
and, in 1796, 502 of its inhabitants 
were eledtors. In the ſame year, the 


=— 


ternuts, were taken from this townſhip, 
and incorporated, | 

Unaka Mountain. See Tenneſſee. 
Ua, a tribe of the Delaware In- 
dians, conſidered to be the head of that 
nation, | = 

UNDERHILL, a townſhipot V rmont, 
| Chittenden co. 12 miles catt of Coichcl- 
ter, and contains 65 inhabitants. 

UNOV, a county of South-Carolina, 
Pinckuey diſtrict, containing 7,693 in- 
habitants,. of whom 6, 430 are white, 
and 1,215 ſlaves. It ſends two repre- 
ſentatives and one ſenator to the State 


Uto, a rocky townſhip in 1 olland 
co. Connecticut, weit of Wooditocky 
and about 12 miles N. E. of Toiland. 


Uxiox, a townſhip of the Diſtrict ot 
| 5 | Maine, 


| northerly by the county of Albany. In 
1790, it contained 29,397 inhabitants, 


ated at the ſouthern end of Cayuga 


8 


> M0 


townfhips of Suffrage, Otſego, and But- 


legiſlature. Chief town Pinckneyville. 
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merchant mills. 


the 19yth part of the whole. 
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Maine, Lincoln co. containing 200 in- 
habitants. It was incorporated in 1796, 
and lies 290 miles from Boſton. 

Ux10N, a pott-town of the State of 
New-York, Tioga co. on the N. fide of 
Sutpuehannah river, and welt of the 
mouth ot the Chenango, 122 miles S. E. 
by E. of Williamſburg, on Geneſſee 
river, 24 E. N. E. of Athens, or Tioga 


Point, 92 8. W. of Cooperſtown, and 


340 N. by W. of Philadelphia. In 
1796, there were in the townthip, 284 
of the inhabitants qualified el-&ors. 
Union River, or Plantation, No. 6, 
in the Diſtrict of Maine, is fituated in 
Hancock co. 25 miles N. E. of Penob- 
ſcot. | "54 £745 
Ux1on River, in the county of Han- 


* 


cock, Diſtrict of Maine, empties into 
Blue Hill Bay, on the E. ſide of Penob- 
ſcot Bay. Long-Ifland, in this bay, 1s 


in dat. 44. 2 5. and long. 67. 45. 
UNnioN-Town, a poſt-town of Penn- 
ſylvania, Fayette co. on Reditone Creek. 
It contains a church, a ſtone gaol, and 
a brick court-houie, and about 80 dwell- 
ing-houſes. Near it are two valuable 
It is the ſeat. of the 
county courts, and is 14 miles S. by E. 
ot Browniville, where Redftone Creek 


enters the Monongahela, 58 miles S. of 


Pittſburg, 24 N. E. of Morgantown, 


in Virginia, and 327 W. of Philadel- 


phia. . 2 5 
UNITas, a village of North- Carolina, 
ſituated at the head of Gargal's Creek. 
UNITED STATES, The United 
States of America occupy, perhaps, the 
39th part of the habitable globe, and 
They are 
claſſed in three grand diviſions, | 
I. The NEW-ENGLAND, or EASTERN, 
or NORTHERN STATES, Vis. 
VeRMON T, | 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE, 
MassAacRausrTT3, including the 
Dis rater of MAINE, 
Ruopt-Is LAND, and 
ConNECTICUT. 
II. The MIDDLE STATES. 
New-York, 
NEw-JERSEY, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
| DeLawars, and 
NorTh-WesT TERRITORY. 
ITI. The SOUTHERN STATES, 
MarYUtAND, . RE 
VIS CI NIA, 
KeNruckr, x 
Non r-CAROL INA, 


— 


UNI 


WY TENNESSEE, * 8 
Sourun-CAROLINA, and i, 
 GeorGta. © F es 


Theſe grand diviſions, as alſo the differ- 
ent States, have been already deſcribed ; 
to which we refer the reader. The ter- 
ritory of the United States is in length 
1,250 miles, and in breadth 1040, lying 
between 31. and 4c. N. lat. and between 
64. and 96. W. long. from London 
bounded north and eait by Britiſh Ame» 
rica, or the provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, and New Brunſwick ; 
ſouth · eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean; ſouth 
by Eait and Weſt Florida, and welt by 
the river Miſſiſippi. According to Mr. 
Hutchins, it.contains, by computation, 
a million ot ſquare miles, in which are 
5 ao, ooo, ooo acres 

5 r, ooo, ooo 


* 


Deduct for water 


Acres of land in the 

United States 
The largeſt rivers that horder upon, or 
paſs through the United States, are Miſ- 
ſiſippi, Ohio, and Tenneſſee, on the weſt 


. 589, 0, 00 


fide of the Alleghany Mountains; and 


the Alatamaha, Savannah, Santee, Cape 
Fear, Roanoke, James, Patowmac, Suſ- 
quehannah, Delaware, Hudſon, Connec= 
ticut, Merrimack, Piſcataqua, Androſ- 
coggin, Kenntbeck, and Penobſcot. 
whole general courſes are from north- 


weſt and north, to 8. E. and fouth, and 
which empty into the Atlantic Ocean. 


The United States emboſom ſome. of the 
largeit lakes in the world. The moſt 
remarkable lie in a chain along their 
northern boundary upon the Canada 
line, and are lakes Superior, Michigan, 
Huron, Erie, Ontario, Champlaine, 
George, Memphremagog, Winipiſco- 
gee, and Umbagog. The moſt remark- 
able ſwamps are Ouaquaphenogaw, or 
Eknantanoka, nearly zoo miles in cir- 
cumference, in the State of Georgia; the 
two Diſmals in North-Carolina, ot im- 


menſe extent, each containing a large 


lake in its centre; and Buffaloe Swamp, 
in the north-weſtern parts of Pennſylva- 
nia. The principal mountains in the 
United States, are, Agamenticus, in 
Maine; the White Mountains and Mo- 
nadnock, in New-Hampſhirez; Wachu- 


ett, in Maſſachuſetts; the Green Moun- 
| cains, in Vermont; and the Alleghany 


lountains, about goo miles in length, 
ind from 15 to 250 in breadth, The 


{face of the country, generally ſpeaking, 
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mountains, vales and hills. 
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is agreeably vatiegated with plains and 
New Eng- 
land is an uneven, hilly and rocky coun- 


try. A broad ſpace, including all the 


branch of the Alleghany Mountains, 
commencing at Hudſon's river in New- 
York, and extending circuitouſly {ruth- 


. weſterly through all the States weſtward 


and fouthward, Delaware cxcepted, is 
mountainous. Eaftward of theſe moun- 


tains quite to the ſea-coaſt, a border of 


from 60 to 100 miles, and ſometimes 


more, in breadth, is a remarkably | vel 


country, and in the ſouthern States free 
Welt of this range of moun- 


tains, is a fine, and charmingly diver- 


ſified country, well watered, fertile, 
temp-rate, and increaſing in population 
with unexampled rapidity. Every ſpe- 


cies of foil that the earth affords may 
be found in the United States; and all 
the various kinds of fruits, grain, pulſe, 


and garden plants and roots which are 


found in Europe; beſides a great va- 
riety of native vegetable productions. 


Tobacco, rice, mdigo, wheat, corn, 
cotton, rye, oats, barley, buck-wheat, 
flax, and hemp, are among the princi- 
pal productions of the United States. 


The United States conſtitüte what 


may, with ſtrict propriety, be called a 
It conſiſts of ſixteen ſe- 
parate, independent States, having go- 
yernors, conltitutiens, and laws of their 
own, united under a genera}, federal 
conſtitution of government, adminiſter- 


ed by an elective head, and by a pro- 


portionate number of repreientatives 
of the people from all the States. ne 
merchants of this country carry on an 
extenſive foreign trade with Ruſſia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Hamhburgh, United 
Netherlands, Great-Britain, Auſtrian 
and Germany, France, 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy, in Europe 


—with Morocco, and ſeveral other 


parts of Atrica—with China, and va- 
rious Aſiatic countries; and the Eaft- 
India Iſlands— with the Weſt- Indies, 


and the N. W. coaſt of North America. 


The principal articl-s exported are fiſh, 
lumber, live ſtock, beet, pork, flour, 
wheat, Indian corn, tobacco, rice, indi- 


go, flax-ſeed, pot and pear] aſhes, iron, 


&c. The exports of the year ending 
Sept. $0, 1796, amounted to 67,064,097 
dollars. Six years before, the value of 


| * was but about 18 millions of 


fllars, The tea imported into the 


UNI 
United States in 1797, directly from 


prices in Philadelphia 33 per cent. low- 
er than in London, the drawback de- 


pork, in 1791, was 66, ooo barrels. 
The fiſhing trade of the United States 
is rendered peculiarly important as a 
means of defence or of annoying the 
commerce of hoſtile nations, from the 
circumitance that the Republic has not 
yet adopted a naval eſtabliſhment. The 
fiſhermen, while that continues to be 
the caſe, may be tranſmuted by war 
immediately into a corps of privateers- 
men, and their ſhips into private veſſels 
of war ; becauſe the navy of any hoſtile 
nation will ſuſpend the fiſheries, as lon 

as there is no naval foree to en 
them. The amazing importance of the 
from an inſpection of the records of 
only the two counties of Suffolk and 
Eſſex, which compriſe the ſea- ports 
of Boſton, Salem, Marblehead, Beverly, 


and Haverhill. It appears that there 
were taken, brought in, and libelled, 
in the maritime court of theſe two coun- 


with their cargoes; and 13 cargoes 
taken from ſuch ſhips as had been aban- 
doned after capture; making in the 
whole 1108. It has been ſtated by a 
Britiſh premier, in the Britiſh Houſe of 
Commons, that the number of vetfels 
bel-nging to Great- Britain in 1774, was 
6,2rq fail; of which, 3,908 were Brit- 
iſh built, and 2,311 American built. 


fels were brought in as prizes by them 
into the ports of the United States, with 
cargoes of great value, compoſed of every 
ſpecies of military and domeſtic ſupply, 


It is likewiſe conjectured by well in- 
formed perſens that 55 per cent. of all 
the captures was made by the people 
of M.ftchuſetts. The capital ports 
tor large ſhips, in the United States 


Ifdand ; Portland, in the diſtrict of 
Maine; and New-York. Several im- 


grown up and flouriſhed with a rapidity 


raging aſſurance of ſucceſs in future at- 
tempts. Of theſe the following are the 


moſt conſiderable, Viz. of Shjng—tanned 


an 


China, was 2,601,852 Ibs. and the 


ducted. The export of falted beef and 


fiſheries to the United States is evident 


Ipſwich, Newbury-Port, Glouceſter, 


tics, during the late war, 1,095 veſſels 


Thus above a ſixth part of all their veſ- 


in a ſeaſon of the utmoſt emergency, 


ſtand thus ranked, Newport, in Rhode- 


portant branches of manufaQuures have 


which ſurpriſes ; affording an encou- 
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and tawed leathers, dreſſed ſkins, ſhoes, 
boots, and flippers, harneſs and ſaddle- 
ry of all kinds, portmanteaus and trunks, 
leather breeches, gloves, muffs and tip- 

ets, parchment and glue. Of Iron— 
bh and ſheet iron, fteel, nail-rods, and 
nails, inpl-ments of hulſbandry, ſtoves, 
pots, and other houſchuld utenſils, the 
ſteel and iron work of carriages and for 
ſhip- building, anchors, ſcale beams and 
weights, and various tools of af tificers; 
arms of all kinds. Of Wood—ſhips, 
cabinet wares, and turnery, wool and 
cotton cards, and other machinery for 
manufactures and huſhan.lry, matheina- 
tical inſtruments, coopers? warcs ot 
every kind. Of Flax and Hemp—cables, 
ſaui-cloth, cordage, twine and pack- 
thread, Of Clay bricks and courſe 
tiles, and potters* wares. Ardent ſpi- 
rits and malt liquors. Writing and 
printing paper, ſhcathing and wrapping 
paper, patteboards, tullers* or preis 
papers, and paper hangings. Books. 
Hats of fur and wool, and mixtures of 
both. Women's ſtuff and filk ſhoes. 
Refined ſugars. Chocolate. Oil of 
animals and feeds. Soap, ſpermaceti 
and tallow candles; copper and braſs 


wares; particularly utenſils for diſtil- 


lers, tugar refiners, and brewers; and- 
irons and other articles for how.chuld 
uſe; clocks, philoſophical apparatus; 
tin wares of alinoft al! kinds for ordi- 
nary uſe z carriages of all kinds; ſnuff, 


ſmoaking and chewing tobacco, ſtarch, 
and hair powder; Jampb.ack, and other | 


painters* colours; printers? ink, mag- 
neli2, gunpowder. Beſides the manu- 
tactures of theſe articles, which are car- 
ried on as regular trades, and nave at- 
tained to a conſiderable degree of ma- 


turity, there is a vaſt ſcene of houſe- 


hold manufacturing, which contributes 


very largely to the ſupply ot tae com- 


munity. Religion here is placed on its 
proper baſis, without the feeble and 
unwarranted aid of the civil power, and 
is left to be ſupported by its own evi- 
dence, by the lives of its protcflors, and 
by the Almighty care of its Divine Au- 
thor. The following denominations of 
Chriſtians are more or leſs numerous, 
viz. Congregationaliſts, Preſbyterians, 
Epiſcopalians, Dutch Reformed Church, 
Baptiſts, Quakers, Methodifts, Roman 


_ Catholics, German Lutherans, German 


Calviniſts, Moravians or United Breth- 


ren of the Epiſcopal Church, Tunkers, 


UPP 56g 
Mennoniſts, Univerſaliſts, and Shakers, 
There are a few Jews, and many who 
reject revealed religion as unneceſſary, 
inconvenient, and fabulons ; and plead 
the ſufficiency of natural religion. In 
1790, there were about 3,959,000 in- 
hahitants in the United States; 697,699 
of whom were flaves. The preſent 
number is probably above four millions 
and a half, made up of almoſt all the 
different nations of Europe, but princi- 


pally of the deſcendants of the Englifh 


nation. The military ftrength of this 


coun'ry lies in a well diſciplined militia 


of about 900,000 brave and independent 
freemen, and an army of about 3 or 
4000 men to defend the frontiers of 
the Union, and to man the ſeveral for- 
treſies in the different parts of the 
United States. "The ſum yoted by Con- 


_greis to ſupport the naval and military 


:{tabliſkment of the United 8 ates for 
1796, was 1,818,873 dollars. The civil 
lift is «bout 350,000 dollars annually. 
Sce America, North America, &c. 
UNITY, a ſettlement in Lincoln co. 
Diſtrict of Maine, between the Weſt 
Ponds, 7 or 8 miles W. of Sidney, op- 
polite to Vaſſilborongh, and 15 miles 


N. W. of Hallowell. It hes on Sandy 


river, about 46 miles from its mouth. 


UniTY, a townſhip of New-Hamp- 


ſhire, ſituated in Cheſhire county, a few 
miles rorth-caſt of Charletton. It was 
incorporated in 1764, and contains 338 
inhabitants. 


Maryland, lies 2 or 3 miles from Patux- 
ent river, 11 from Montgomery court- 
houic, and 24 northerly of the city of 
Wiſlington. | 
UPATCHAWANAN, or Temiſcamain, 
a Canadian ;cttlement in N. America, in 
lat. 47. 17. 30. Ns 
UPPER ALLOWAYS Creek, in Salem 


* 


co New Jerſey. 


Ur>:x 2aLD EaCLE, a townſhip of 


Penniylvania, in Miifin county. 
UpPER DisSTRICT, a diviſion of 
Georgia, which coins the counties of 
Montgomery, Wathing:on, Hancock, 
Greene, Franklin, Oglethorp, Elbert, 
Wilkes, Warren, Columbia, and Rich- 
mond. 8 | 
UrPER DUBLIN a townſhip of Penn- 


{ylviama, in Montgomery county. 


UPP:R FREEHOID, a townſhip of 
New-Jertey, Monmc ut . co. adjoining 
to Burlington and Middleſex counties 

Na 3 | on 


Unity Town, in Montgomery co. 
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on the north and ſouth-weſt, and Free- 


hold on the cafſt. Tt contains 3442 in- 


habitants. 


UPPER GREAT Moxapnock, in the 


townſhip ot Lemington, in the north- 


eaſt corner of Vermont, on Connecticut 
river. 
UyPER HANOVER, a townſhip. of 
Pennſylvania, Montgomery county. 
UryER MARLBOROUGH, a pott- 


town of Maryland, 16 miles fouth-ealt 


of Bladenſburg, 15 north- eaſt of Piſcat- 
away, and 162 fouth-wek of Philadel- 


phia. 
UPPER MiL FORD, a townſhip of 


' Pennſylvania, Northampton county. 


UPPER PLnN's NECK, a townſhip 


of New-Jerſey, Salem county. | 
UPPER SAURA, a place in N. Caro- 
lina, on Dan river, about 200m .@Q.s from 


Halifax. 5 
UPPER SAVAGE. IRends, in Hud- 
ſon's Bay. N. lat. 62. 32. 30. W. 


long. 70. 48. 


UPTON, a townſhip of Maſſachuſetts, 


Worceſter co. containing 900 inhabi- 
tants, diſperſed on 13,000 acres of land, 


tavourable for orcharding, palturage, 
and graſs. It is welt of Sherburne in 
Middleſex co. 15 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Worceſter, and 38 ſouth-weſt of Bol- 
ton. 

UPrIGHT Bay, near the weſt end of 
the Straits of Magellan. S. lat. 53. 8. 


V. long. 75. 35. 


Unacho, a river, on the eaſt coaſt 
of 8. America, is 18 leagues W. N. W. 
of- Caurora river. 

_ Uracua, a province in the eaſt di- 


viſion of Paraguay, in South- America, 


whoſe chief town is Los Roycs. 


URaNO, a river on the north coaſt of 


S. Amcrica, which enters the ocean 


abreaſt uf the welternmoſt of the Peritas 


Iſlands, about three leagues wettward of 
Comana Ray. It only admits {mall boats 


and canoes. Otchier Bay | is to the W. 
of it. 


URBANNA, a ſmall poſt- town of Vir⸗ 


ginia, Middleſex co. on the fouth-weii 
nde of Rappabannock river, 22 miles 
trom Stingray Point, at the mouth of 
the river, 73 ſouth-ealt ot Frederick!- 


burg, 73 eaſt by ſouth of Richmond, 28 


trom Tappahannock, and 293 "a 
Philadelphia. Wheat is ſhipped from | 


this to Europe, and Indian coin, &. to 
New Fngland, Nova-dcotia, and the 
Weſt-Indics. 


VAC 
Urvars, or Urvaige, à province of 
South America; bounded b Guayra 
on the north, the inouth of Rio de la 
Plata on the fouth, the captainry of del 
Rey on the E. and Par na on the W. 
from which it is divided by the river of 


that name, Its extent is from lat. 25, 


to 33. 20. ſouth ; the length from north- 


eaſt to ſouth-eaſt being ſomewhat above 


210 leagues, and the "breadth from E. 
to W. where broadeſt, 130, but much 
narrower in other parts. It is divided 
by the river Urvaiga, or Uruguay into 
the caſt and weſt parts. This river runs 
above 400 leagues, the upper part with 


a prodigious "hoe among rocks and 


ſtones, and falls into the La Plata aJm« 
oppoſite to Buenos Ayres. 

USTAYANTHO Lake. See Uiayan- 
tho. 

UTawas, a river r which divides Up- 
per and "RIM Canada, and talls into 
Jeſus Lake, 118 miles ſouth-weſt of 
Quebec. It receives the waters of Tim- 
1 360 miles from its mouth: 

85 miles above it is called Montreal 
river. 

UrrECHT, New, a townſhip of New- 
York, King's co. Long-Iſland. It has a 
Dutch church, and contains 562 inhabi- 
tants ; of whom 76 are eleQors, and 206 
are flaves. It is 7 or 8 miles ſouthward 
of New-York city. 

UXBRIDGE, a townkhip of Maſfachu- 
ſetts, Worcelter co. 41 miles fouth-weſt 
of Boſton. It was taken from Mendon, 
and incorporated in 1727, and North- 
bridge was afte; wards taken from it. It 
contain do dwelling-houſes, and 1308 
inhabitants. It is bounded ſouth by the 


State of Rhode-Ifland. Not far from 


Shoe-log Pond, in the ſouth- weſt part 
ot the town, there is an iron mine which 
is improved to conſiderable advantage. 


=] 


FAC CAS, Cayo. one of the Tortugas, 
or For of a Key s, to the en ward of 
Bahia Honda; the diſtance between 
them ts 4. league s, and the coaſt in its di- 
ret ion turns to the northward. On the 
S. ſicde of C ee about $ miles from 
the W. en, there are wells of freſh wa- 
ter. thick range of iſles go by this 
name. Bahia Honda is in lat. 24. 35. N. 
Vacca, called alto the Cotto s, ot 
A eat 5, 
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but there are others near them waich 
lurk un/ler water. 


_e( to the continent Hy a bridge. 


VAL 
Neat's, Tongue, a low point on the W. 
eoalt of Chili, in 8. America, which 
bounds the Bay of Tonguey to the weſt- 
ward. | 

VACHE, or Cows Ifland, lies on the 
ſonth coaſt of the ſouthern peninſuſa ot 
the ifland of St. Domingo, and 1s about 
4: leagues long, and in the broadeſt 
part a league and a half, from N. to S. 
The S. point is 3 leagues E. of Point 
Alacou; and in lat. 18. 4. N. and long. 
from Paris 76. 2. W. It has a very good 
ſoil, with 2 or 3 tolerable ports, and lies 
very conveniently for trade with the 
Spaniſh colonies on the continent, and 
with Cayenne. The ſeamen call this 
Aſh Iſland, a corruption from Vath, as | 
it 15 pronounced. 

VACH ET LE TORRFAU, or Cow 
and Bull Rocks, on the ſouth coaſt of 
Newfoundland Jfland, are about a mile 
8 E. of Cape St. Mary, which is the 
point between the deep bay of P.acen- 
tia on the W. and St, Mary's Bay on 


the enſt. They are fair above water, 


Var's Iland, Anthony, a (mall ifland 
on the E. coaſt of Brazil, in 8. America. 
It lies to the ſouthward of the {andy 
Receif, and oppoſite to it, which is join- 


VAISSEAUX Hand, on the N. ſhore 
of the Gulf of Mexico. See Ship Ifland. 

VALADOLID, or Valladolid, called by | 
the Indians Comayagua, is the chiet 
city of the province of Honduras, in 
New-Spain. It is the feat of the Go- 
vernor, and is a biſhop's ſce, ſuffragant 
of Mexico, tinge the year 1558. It is 
teated on a plain, 30 miles W. of the 


Gulf of Honduras, 170 8. W. of Trux- | 
illo, and 65 S. E. of Merida. N. lat. 


14. 10. W. long 51 21, 
VaLDIVIA, See Baldiuia. 
VALENCIA, a town in th. province 
of Caracas, on Terra Firma, South 
America, about So miles N. of Bara- 
quicimeto, and 250 W. of Cumana. N. 
Jat. 10. W. long. 67. | 
VALLEY Forge, a place on Schuy]- 
kill river, 15 miles from Phila 'eiphia, 
Here Gen. Wathington remained with 
his army, in huts, during the winter of 
1777, after the Britith had taken pot 
leſſion of that city. . 
VALPARAILSO, a large and populous 
town ot Chili, in South- America, hav- 


ing a harbour forming the port of St. 


VEG 5p 
Jago, in lat. 33. 2. 36. S. and long, 
77. 29. W. Tt is 390 miles E. of the 
iſland of Juan Fernandes. It carries on 
a conſiderable trade with the port of 
Callao. | 12 

VAaNnCOUVER'S Ft, in Kentucky, 
ſtands at the junction of the two 
pranehes of Big Sandy river, 20 miles 
N. of Harmar's Station. 

Van DykES, 7% and Little, two of 
the ſmaller Virgin Iflands, fituated to 


the N. W. of Tortola. N. lat. 18. 25. 


W. long. 63. 15. 
VANNSTO WN, in the country of the 
Cherokces, lies on a branch of Alabama 
river. | 

VasE River, Au, empties into the 
Miſfitippi from the N. E. 3 miles below 
the Great Rock, about 55 N.W. by N. 
of the mouth of the Ohio, and about the 
{ame diſtance N. W. of Fort Maſſac. It 
is navigable into the N. W. Territory 
about 60 miles, through a rich country, 
abounding in extenſive natural mea- 


dows, and numberleſs herds of buffaloe, 


deer, &c. It is about eight mites above 
Cape St, Antonio. 

VASSALBOROUCGH, a poſt-town of 
the Diſtrict of Maine, in Lincoln co. 
on Kennebeck river, half way between 
Hallowell and Winſlow, 204 miles N. 
by E. of Boſton, and 551 from Phila- 
delphia. It was incorporated in 1771, 
and contains 1240 inhabitants 

VavcLiw Bay, on the eaſt coaſt of 
the ifland of Martinico. Vauclin Point 
forms the ſouth fide of Louis Bay, on 
the E. coalt of the ſame iſland. 


V4 v 400, one of the Friendiy Iflands 


in the S uth Pacific Ocean. It is about 

two days fail from Ha. ace. 
VEALTOWN, a village of New- Jer- 

fey, near Baſkenridge, about 7 miles 


{outh weſterly of Morriltown. 


VEAau, Anſe a, a village on the north 
fide of the (outh penintula of the iſland 
of St, Domingo. 5 leagues W. by N. of 
Miragoane, 44 eaiiward of Petit Trou, 
and 19 N. E. ot Les Cayes 
 Ve6a, or Conception of la Pega Real, 
a town in the N. F. part ot the iſland 
of St. Domingo, on the road trom 
St. Domingo city to Daxahon. It is 
tituated near the heid of Yun river, 


which empties ito the bay of S men; 
12 leagues N. W. by W. of Cotuy, 


and about 38 eatterly of ! axavon, or 
Daxabon. I. ftands on a bcau.itul plain 


| among the mountains, on the very pot 
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it had become a city of importance, and 
240, oco crowns in gold, minted at this 
earthquake in 1564. 

Town. 


coaſt of Peru, is about halt a league 


bead ct he peninſula of California, near 


Firma, bounded enſt by Caracas, fouth 
by New-Granala, weſt by Rio de Ja 


TER rin Bop IO 


Sa, It abounds with game and wild 


within land; and the middle of this 
country is occupied by a lake 20 Jeagues 


3 


city of Maracaibo, which gives name to 
both Ike and ſtrait, which is d: fended 


— — 0 
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province 1s about 1c0 leagues in length, 


3 
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where Gauarionex, cacique of the king- 
dom of Magua, had 1cſided. In 1494. 
or 1455 the ſetilement of this town was 
begun by Columbus. Eight years after, 


ſometimes during the year, there were 
place. It was almoſt deſtroyed by an 
VEGa, Ut. Jago de la. See Spaniſh 
VEtjas, or Morro de Vejas, on the 


from the iſland of Lobos. | 
VEi.a, a cape on the coaſt of Terra 
Firma, S. America, in about lat. 12. N. 
and long. 72. W. and about 18 leagues 
N. by E. of the town of La Hacha, 
VELas, or FVelaſco a port on the welt 
coaſt of New Mexico, is 7 leagues N. 
W. by N. of the Morro Hermola, and 
8 from St. Catharinc's Point. 
VELICALA, a town on and near the 


the coal of the N. P:.cific Ocean, and 
northerly from Anclote Foint. N. lat. 
about 20. 35. W. long 115. 50. 
VENANGO Fert. See Fort Franklin, 
VENEZUELO, a province of lerra 


Hacha, and on the north by the North 
beats, producing plenty of corn twice a 
year, with fivits, {ugar, and tobacco, 
and the beit cocoa plantations in Ame- 
rica. It fpreads round a gulf of the 
ſame name that reaches near 30 leagues 


Jong, and 30 broad, with a circumfe 
rence of 80, and navigable for veſſels ot 
thuty tons. It communicates with the 
gulf by a ftrait, on which is built the 


by ever forts, which were attacked in 
the lait century by Sir Henry Moigin 

and the whole coai! laid under contri- 
bution, and Maracaibo ran omed. The 


and as much in breadth, It had its 
name from its {mall lagoons, which 
make it appear like Venice at the en— 
trance of the lake. The Spaniards maſ 
facred above a million of the natives in 
1528. In 1550, the country was again 
depopulated, when a great number ot. 


VE R 


and was one of the principal epochs of 


Weſt- Indies. Soon after, a revolt of the 
negroes was the cauſe of another maſſa. 
cre, and Venezuela became again a de- 
tert. At pieſent it is iaid to contain 
about 1co,oco inhabitants, who live to- 
lerahly happy, and raiſe great numbers 
of European theep. T hey cultivate to- 
bacco and ſugar, which are lamous over 


ſomè cotton ſtuffs. It has many popu- 


ſands, Its capital, of the tame name, or 
Cora, ſtands near the ſca- cop ſt, about 50 
miles S. E. of Cape St. Roman. N. 
lat. 10. 30, W. long. 70. 1. 
VENEZUELO, a ſpacious gulf of the 
lame province, communicating by a 
narrow ſtrait with Maracaibo Lake, 
See the former article. . 


the Spaniſh merchandiſe from Panama 
:© Porto Bello is embarked on the river 
Chagre, 40 miles ſouth of the latter, and 
20 north of the former. N. lat. 9. 26. 
W. long. 81. 36. a 

VENTO Sierra, on the north coaſt of 
8. America, are mountains ſo named, 
behind the land called Punta de Delrio, 
op: ofite to Tortugas Iſland. 
VENus, Point, in Otaheit« Iſland, in 
the South Pacific Ocean, is the eaſt 
poin' of Matavai or Port Royal Bay, 
and north point of the ifiand, S. lat. 
17. 29. W. long. 149. 36. 

VERA Crux, l. a, t grand port of 
Mexico, or New Spain, having a lafe 


a rock of an iſland nearly adjoining, 
called St. John de Ulloa, in the Gult of 
Mexico. It is, perhaps, one of the 
moſt conſiderable places for trade in the 
world, being the na-ural centre of the 


fer all the nierchandize {ent from News 


| Spain, or that is tranſported thither 


trom Europe. It receives a prodigious 
quantity of Eaſt- india produce by way 
of Acapulco, trom the Philippine 
Hands, Moſt of its houſes are built of 


habitants is about 3coo, mulattoes and 
mungrels, who call themſelves white. 
lt is rather unhealthy, from the rank 
bogs around it. N. lat. 19. 12. welt 
long. 97. 30. It is in the catt extremity 


black ſlaves were brought from Africa, 


of the province of Tlaſcala, or Los An- 
ES | gelos. 


the introduction o negroes into the 


all America. They manufacture alſo 


l-us towns, and its waters have gold 


VENTA de Crux, a town on the Iſth- 
mus ot Darien and Terra Firma. Here 


harbour protected by a fort, ſituated on 


American treaſure, and the magazine 


wood, and the number of Spaniſh in- 
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gelos. At the Old Town, 15 or 16 
miles further welt, Cortez landed on 


Good Friday, 1518, when, being deter: 


mined to conquer or die, he tunk the 


ſhips that tranſported bis handtul ot 


men hither. La Vera C:uz is 215 miles 
S. E. of the city of Mexico, 

VERA Cruz, La, an excellent har- 
hour in the Bay of San Felipe Sant- 
Jago, on the north fide of the Iſland 
Fſpiritu Santo. See Tierra Aujiral del 
Ejp:.ritu Santo. | | 

VERAGUA, by Ulloa made a province 
of Terra Firma, in South America, but 
others have, it as a province of Guati- 
mala and New Spain, in N. America 


joining on the W. to Cotta Rica; on. 


the E. to Panama; with the North Sea 
on the north, 2nd the South Sea on 
the ſouth, The coaſt was firſt diſcover- 
ed by Chriſtopher Columbus in 1503, 
to whom it was granted with the title 
of Duke, and his poſterity ſtill enjoy it. 
The province is very mountainoas, 


woody, and bar en, but has inexhaulti. 


ble mines of ſilver, and ſome gold, the 
duſt of the latter being found among 
the ſands of the rivers. Santiago de 
Veraguas, or Santa Fe, the cap:tal, is 
but a poor place; and in this pr. vince 


is the river Veragua, on which that 


town ſtands. 


VERAGUA, the river above mention-_ 
ed, empties into the ſea 18 leagues to 


the ſouth-eaſt of the river or lake of 
Nicaragua, in lat. 10.5. N. Here is a 
very good port; but the iſland at its 
mou'h is foul. The beit anchorage is 
on the weſt and ſouth ſides next the 
main, where ſhips may ride under ſhore 
in irom 8 to 9 tathoms, and fafe trom 
the nerth and eaſterly winds, that are 
moſt violent on this coaſt. Scyeral iſlands 


lie off from the coaſt, both fingly and | 


in cluſters, from this to Cape Gracias a 
Dios; and to the eaſtward from hence is 
Chagre river. 

VERA Pax, a province of the audi- 
ence of Guatimala, and New. Spain, in 
N. America. It has the Bay of H ndu- 
ras and Chiapa on the north, Guatimala 
on the ſouth, Hondur»s on the ealt, and 


Soconuſca, with part of Chiapa, on the 


welt. 
broad. 


yielding little corn, but abounding in 


It is 48 leagues long, and 28 


cedar, &c. The principal commodities 


are drugs, cocoa, cotton, wool, honey, 
Ye. Its capital of the ſame name, or 


The lands are mountainous, | 


| 


| 
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Coban, ſtands on the weſt ſide of a river 


which runs into Golfo Dulce, 184 miles 


E. of Guatimala. N. lat. 15. 10. W. 


JUNg. 93. 15. 
VERDE, or Green I/land, on the N. 


coait of 8. America, s at the mouth of 


the river St. Martha. 
VERDE Key, one of the Bahama Iſlands. 
N. lat. 22. 12: W. long. 75. 15. 


Ven, PORTO, or /:ara, is on the 


N. Atlantic Ocean, about 44 leagues S. 
E. by E. of Rio Roxo. * he itland of 
Blydones is at the en france of this port, 
round which ſhips may fail on any ſide, 


there being 7 fathoms on the N. where 


it is ſhoaleſt, and 20 fathoms on the S. 
ſide, where is the beſt entrance into the 
river. This is a port ot good trade, and 
ſometimes large,thips put in hate. The 
iflands of Bayonne are 5 leagues to the 
S. of the iſland in the mouth of the port, 
VERDERONE, or La Bourlaraerit, 
an iiland on the E. coaſt ot Cape Bre- 
ton Iſland. It is 7 or 8 leagues long 3 
and at each end is a channel, through 
which the waters of the Labrador Lakes, 
in the inner part of Cape Breton Iſland, 
diſcharge into the ocean on the E. 
VERE, a pariſh of the iſland of Jamai- 
ca, having Manury Bay in it; a very ſe- 
cure road for ſipping. 5 | 
VERGENNES, a poſt-town, and one 
of the moſt growing and commercial 
towns of Vermont, in Addiſon co, on 
Otter Creek, about ſix miles from its 
mouth in Lake Champlain. It is regu- 
larly laid out, and com ains a Congrega- 
tional church, and about 60 houles. Ig 
its neighbourhood are ſeveral mills, It 
is 115 miles N. of Bennington, 22 S. of 
Burlington, and 407 N. E. by N. of Phi- 
ladelphia. The townſhip contained 202 
inhabitants in 1790. | 
VeRINA, a ſmall village, and Spaniſh 
plantation of New-Andaluſia, and Ter- 
ra Firma, S. America. Its tobacco is 
reputed the beit in the world. It lies 
60 miles E of Cumana. 


VEPMEHJA, or Vermillion Bay, on the 


north ſhure of the Gulf of Mexico, or 
coaſt of Louiſiana. 
of Aſcenſion Hay, in about lat. 30. N. 
and long. 92. W. | | 

VERMEJoO, or Bermejo, an ifland and 
port on the conſt of Peru, 2 degrees N. 
and a jiitle W. of Lima. It is 4 leagues 
from Mongon on the N. and 6 trom: 
Guarmey Port on che 8. 


VERMILLIAS Barreyeras, on the coaſt 
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of Brazil, between the Iſland of St. 
John's and Sypomba Iſland, which are 
7 leagues aſunder. Here is a large bay 
with good anchorage. 

VERMILLION, Purple, or Red Sea, a 
name given by ſome to the gult of Ca- 
lifornia. : 

VERMILT.10N Point, called alſo Long 
Point, is the peninſula between Bay Pu- 
an and Lake Michigan. 

VERMILLION Rewer, in the N. W. 
Territory, runs north-weſtward into II- 


| Hnois river, nearly oppoſite the S. W. 


end of Little Kocks, and 267 miles from 
the Miſſiſippi. It is 30 yards wide, but 
fo rocky as not to be navigable. | 


VERMILLION Indians reſide 220 miles 


up the Miami of the Lake, 
VERMONT, one of the United 


States of America, lies hetween lat. 42. 
44. and 45. north, and between long. 71. 


32. and 73.25, welt. It is bounded N. 
by Lower Canada; E. by New. Hamp- 
ſire, from which it is ſeparated by Con- 
necticut river; S. by Maſſichuſetts ; 
and W. by the State of New-York. No 


part of the State is nearer than 70 or 80 


miles of any part of the ocean. Com- 


puting by the latitudes, the length of 


the State from the ſouthern to the north- 
ern boundary is 1574 miles: the mean 
width from E. to W. is about 65 miles: 
this will give 10, 2374 ſquare miles of 
land and water. It is divided into 11 
counties, viz. thoſe on Connecticut riv- 
er from ſ:-uth to north are Windham, 
Windſor, Orange, Caledonia, and Eficx ; 
in a ſimilar direction, along the New- 
York line, are the counties of Bennirg- 
ton, Rutland, Addilon, Chittenden, and 
Franklin, between which laſt and Eſſex, 


| Hes the county of Orleans, on the north 


line of the State. T hee arc lubdivided 
into upwards of 230 townſhips, which 
are generally 6 miles ſquare, In each 
townſhip is a reſerve of 2 rights of land, 
of 350 cres each, the one tor the ſup- 
port of ſchools, the other to be given in 
fee to the firſt miniſter who ſettles in 
A part of the townſhips 
were granted by the governor of New- 
Bampſhire, and the other part by that 
of Vermont. In thoſe townihips grant- 
ed by the former, a right of Jand is re- 
ferved for the ſupport of the goſpel in 
foreign parts; in thoſe granted by the 
Htter, a college right, and a right for 
the ſupport ot country grammar- ſchools, 
ares Ycictved. In thele reſervations, h- 


VER 
beral proviſion is made for the ſupport 


of common and collegiate education. 
Windſor, on the eaſt ſide of the Green 
Mountains; and Rutland, on the weſt 
ſide ; both nearly in the centre of the 
ſettled parts of the State from north to 
ſouth, are, according to an act of the le- 
giſlature, to be alternately the ſeat of 
government, till about the year 18co, 
Both are flouriſhing towns, In 1790, 
according to the cenſus then taken, the 
number of inhabitants in this State was 
85,589. This number has ſince greatly 
increaſed. The people are an induſtri- 
ous, brave, hardy, active, frugal race. 


The ſoil is deep, and of a dark colour, 


rich, moiſt, warm, and loamy. It bears 
corn and other kinds of grain, in large 
quantities, as ſoon as it is cleared of the 
wood, without any ploughing or prepar- 
ation; and after the firſt crops, naturally 


turns to rich paſture or mowing. The 


face of the country exhibits very differ- 
there are the wide extenſive plains of a 


from them, the land riſes into a chain of 
high mountains, interſected with deep 


and long vallies. Deſcending from the 
mountains, the ſtre:ms and riveis ap- 


ptar in every part of the country, and 
afford a plentiful ſupply of water, 
Through this State there is one continu- 


the Green Mountains, trom their perpe- 
tual verdure, and gives name to the 


State. They extend from Lower Ca- 


nada 8. through the States of Vermont, 
Maſlachuletts, and Connecticut, and 
terminate within a few miles of the ſea- 
coait, Their general direction is from 
N. N. E. to S. S. W. and their extent is 


400 miles in length. IJ hey are generally 
from 10 to 15 miles in breadth; are much 
interledted with vallies; abound with 


{ſprings and fireams of water; and are 


covered with woods. Kellingtin Peak, one 


of the higheſt of the Green Mountains, | 


is 3,454 tcet above the level of the ocean. 
All the ſtreams and rivers of Vermont 
riſe among the Green Mountains; about 
35 of them have an eaſterly direction, 


and fall into Connecticut river; about 


25 run wetterly, and pay tribute to 
Lake Champlain. ']' wo or three run— 


ning in the tame direction tall into Rud- 


lon's river. In the north-calterly parts 


of the goſpel, and for the promotion. 


ent proſpets. Adjoining to the rivers, 


fine level country. At a ſmall diltance , 


ed range of mountains, which are called 


through a tract of country, not leis than 
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more numerous. The largeſt are Wan- 
tafliquek, or Welt river, White river 


clay. which has been wrought into du— 


VEE 

of the State, 4 or 5 ſtreams have a north- | 
erly direction, and diſcharge their wa- 

ters into Lake Memphremagog; from 

thence through the river St. Francis, 
they communicate with the river St. 
Lawrence. The moſt conſiderable on 
the welt fide of the Green Mountains, 
are Otter Creek, Onion river, La Moille, 
and Miichiſcoui. On the eaſt fide of the 
Green Mountains, the rivers are not ſo 
large as thoſe on the weſt, but they arc 


and Poouſoomſuck. The earth is ge- 
nerally covered with ſnow from the 
middle of December to the middle of 
March, and in {ome high lands, to the 
depth of 4 or 5 feet. Since the conn- 
try has been cleared, the winters have 
proved milder. Vegetation advances 
in the ſpring with great rapidity. Tron 
and Jead ores of ſeveral kinds, pipe- 


rable c: ucibles, and quarries of white, 
grey, and variegated marble, have been 
tound in different parts of this State. 
The trade of Vermont is principally to 
Boſton, Hartford and New. York ; to 
which places the inhabitants export 
horſes, beef, pork, butter, cheeſe, 
wheat, flour, iron, nails, pot and pearl 
aſhes. Great advantages may accrue to 
Vermont, from the manufactures of iron. 
Large quantities of iron-ore are found 
in ſeveral ot the t--wns on the weſt fide 
of the Green Mountains. Tinmouth, 
Rutland, Pictsiord, and Shoreham con- 
tain great quantities. The ore in thelc 
towns is ot 2 reddith kind, mixed with 
earth, tinctured with yellow ore, It 
melts ecfiiy, and p oduces from one- 
fourth to one jeventh ot iron. The 
iron is moſtly of the coldſhire kind; 
works eaſily, and makes excellent nails. 
Tue principal part of the ore hitherto 
uſed, has been brought from a moun— 
tain on the welt ſide 'of Lake Cham: 
e about 4 miles north of Crown- 

om, Some rains ot pure iron, near 
ly as big as a pea, have been found in 
this ore. This ore is to peculiarly rich, 
that, when weil managed, it will yield 
four-ievenths of pure iron, but is very 
hard to melt. In 1792, ſeveral forges 
and furnaces were erected. In Ben 
ning:on co. they have 1 forge ; in Rut- 
land co. 14; in Addiſon co. 4 z and in 

mittenden co. 2. In addition to which 
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From theſe, great quantities of bar. iron 
and nails are made. Nature, indeed, 


ſeems to have deſigned this part of the 
United States to be the ſeat of flouriſh- 
ng manufactures of every thing that 
can be made of iran or ſteel. The other 
chief manufactures are pot and pearl 
aſhes, maple ſugar, and ſpirits diſtilled 


from grain. Moſt families manufac- 
ture a conſiderable part of their cloath- 


ing. In no country is common educa- 
tion more attended to. In this reſpe& 
the conduct of the people is Jandable 
and exemplary. A charter for a richly 
endowed univerſity was granted by the 
legiſlature of this State, in 1791, to be 


eſtabliſhed at Burlington; and 434,008 
acres of land have been reierved, in the 


teveral grants made by this State, for. 
the ute of the univerſity, In 1792, the 
ſtate of the militia was as follows: 20 
regiments of infantry, divided into & 
brigades, and 4 diviſions; 15 compa- 
nics of cavalry, and 6 companies of ar- 
tillery; the whole computed at 18, 500. 
Vermont ſends two repreſentatives to 
Congrets, and has been {ſettling only 
ſince a out the year 1764. The In- 
dians were never numerous here; and 
at preſent it is entirely deſtitute of 
them. | „ 

VERNON, a place in Suſſex co. New- 
Jerſey, eaſt of the ſource of Wall Kill, 
and about 21 miles N. E. of Newtown. 

VERNON, Mount, the feat of General 
Waſhington. Sce Mount Vernon. 

VERRETTES, a ſcttlement in the 
French part of the Ifland oft St. Domin- 
go, on the 8. W. bank of Artibonite 
river; 4 miles S. by E. of the ſettle- 
ment of Petit Rivierc, 


Woudford co. Kentucky; ſituated on a 
mall ſtream which falls into Kentucky 
river, It contains a court-houle, ſtone 
gaol, and about 30 houſes, and lies 13 
miles W. by S. of Lexington. 
VERSHIRE, a townthip of Vermont, 
Irange co. adjoining Fairlee, and con- 
taining 439 inhabitants. | 
VERT Bay, or Green Bay, in the 
Straits of Northumberland, in N. Ame- 
rica, opens to the N. E. oppolite St. 


proximates within 12 miles of the north- 
catternmoſt branch of the Bay of Fun- 
dy. It is about 10 leagues to the N. 
W. of Tatamagauche Harbour, and 


thert are 3 furnaces in Rutland county. | terves in part to ſeparate the Britiſh 


P! ov.nces 


VERSAILLES, the chief town of 


john's land. The head of the bay ap- 
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Lake Champlain, ſets up to the N. E. 
in the townſhip of Charlotte, in Ver- 
mont. 


Iſiend. 
VW. point ot the Straits of Magellan, at 


lat. 52. 15. W. long. 76. 40. 
VICTORY, a townſhip of Vermont, 


by Guildhall, on Connecticut river. 


town of the eaſtern ſhore of Mary land, 
- Dorcheſter coun y, on the welt tide of 


bordering on Panama. The river is 
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rovinces of Nova-Scotia and New- 
„ | 
VESSEL Bay, on the eaſt ſhore of 


VICIOosAS as, ifles of the Bay of 


Honda, on the coaſt of Honduras, cr | 
the Spaniſh Main. | 


VICTORIA, a town of New Mexico. 
VICTORIA, an ifland on the coaſt 
of Brazil, eaſtward of St. Sebaſtian's 


VicTORY, Cape, is the extreme N. 


the opening io the S. Pacific Occan. S. 


ftuated in Eſſex co and. bounded caſt 


VIENNA, a port of entry and pull. 


Naaticoke river, about 1; miles irom ite 
mouth. It cuntains about 20 houtes, 
but carries on a briſk trade wich the 
neighbouring ſea ports, in lumber, corn, 
wheat, &c. Its foreign exports in 1794, 
amounted to 1,667 dollars. It is 15 
miles N. W. of $S-i:fbury, 32 S. S. E. 
of Eaſton, and 150 8. S. W. of Phila- 
delphia. | 

VIENNA, the capital of Greene co. 
Kentucky; ſituated vn the north fide of 
Green river, about 153 miles W.S.W. 
of Lexington. 

VILLA de Maſc, a town in the pro- 
vince of Tabaſco, 4 leagues from the 
town of Eſtape, on Tabaſco river. 

VILLA Hermoſo, a town of Mexico or 
New-Spain, ncar the mouth of a river 
which falls into the Bay of Campeachy, 
and Gult of Mexico. | 8 

VILLA Noa, in Brazil, about 120 
Miles welt of Porto Seguro, and as far 
ſonth-eaſt by ſouth of Carloſa. 

Villa KRzea, or Almeria, a town of 
Tlaſcala ur New: Spain, in N. America. 
It ſtands on the coaſt on a ſmal river, 
having an indifferent port, but in a bet- 
ter air than Vera Cruz, 20 leagues north 
of the latter. A clandeſt ine trade 1s 
curried on here between ſome ot the 
Spaniſh merchants on ſhore, and the 
Trench of St. Domingo and Martinique. 

V1LL1a, La, a town and river of Ver— 
agua and Guatitiala audience, in New- 
Spain. It is about 7 l-agues from Nata, 


V I N- 
| very Jarge, ard at low water breaks at 
the wouth as on a flat ſhore; ſo that 


but barks of about 40 tons may go up 
about a league and a halt. The harbour 
| is a quartcr of a league above the town, 
About a league to the windward, is a 
I»rge rock, generally covered with vaſt 
numbers of wild towl. 


co:ft of the Diſtrict of Maine, in Han- 
cock co. containing 578 inhabitants, It 
is fouth-eaſt of Deer Iſland, and. 250 
miles from Boſton. | 
VincENTs, Fort, in the N. W. Ter- 


river, 150 miles from its mouth. It was 
erected in the year 1787, in order to re- 


and to fecure the weſtern lands from in- 
truding tetilers, It has 4 mall braſs 
cannon, and is garrijoned by a Major 
and 2 companies. I he town of Vin- 
cents conta.ned, in 1792, about 1,500 
ſouls, principally ot French extraction. 
It is 300 miles 8. W. of Fort Recovery. 
N. lat. 39. 15. W. long. go. 7. They 
raile Indian corn, and wheat; and to- 
bacco of an extraordinary good quality ; 
ſuperior, it is ſaid, to that produced in 
Virginia. They have a fine breed of 
horles, brought originally by the In- 
dians from the Spaniſh ſettlements, on 
the weſtein ſide of the Miſſiſippi. Here 
are large herds of ſwine, and black cat- 
tle, and the ſeitlers deal with the In- 
dians jor lurs and deer-ſkins. Hemp 
of a good quality grows ſpontaneouſly 


grapes, of which the inhabitants make 
a ſuthcicnt quantity, for their own con- 
ſumption, ot well-taſted red wine, Hops, 


places, and the lands are particularly 
adapted to the culture of rice. All 
Eutopean fruits thrive well, both here, 
and in the country bardering on the 
river Ohio. 

VINCENT, St. one of the 14 captain- 
ſhips of Brazil, in S. America, and the 
molt ſoutherly one. The capital is an 


houſes, and the harbour will not receive 


and lies 76 leagues ſouth-welt of Rio 
Janeiro, S. lat. 23. 40. W. long. 45+ 10. 
VIixN CEN, St. a town on the coaſt of 
Brazil; fituated on Amiaz Iſland, in 


the Bay of All Saints or Sanctos; in 
N which 


large ſhips anchor within cannon ſhot, 


VINAaLHAVEN, a townfhip on the 


ritory, ſtands on the eatt fide of Wabaſh - 


pci the incurhons of the Wabzoſh Indians, 


in the low lands of the Wabaſh; as do 


large and good, are found in many 


inconiiderable place, with only abou: 60 


large veſſels. It has 5 or 6 ſugar- mills, 
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which ifland is the city of Dos Sanctos, the capital, and Richmond; the others 


the iſland lying on the welt file of the 


entrance into the iſland. S. lat. 24. 15. 

W. long. 46. 30. | 
VINCENT, de la Paxzes, St. or Onda, 

a town of Popayan and Terra Firma, 


in S. America; about 25 miles eaſtward 
of San Sebaitian, with a port where ca- 


noes from Carthagena and St. Martha 

unload their merchandize. | 
VINCENT, a townſhip of Pennſylva- 

nia, ſituated in Cheſter county. 
VINCENT, St. one of th: Caribbee 


Iſlands, in the American ocean. It lies 
between 61. 10. and 61. 18, W. long. 


and between 13. 5. and 13. 19. N. lat. 


being about 17 miles long from the eait 


ſide of Tyrrel's Bay, the extreme ſouth- 
ern point of the iſland to Tarraty Point, 


its northern extremity ; and about 10 
broad from the mouth of Calonery river, 


eaſt to Cumberland Bay, at the mouth 
of Waſhilabo river on the weſt, On 
this ifland are ſeveral mountains, which 
crols it from north to {outh, from which 


ilſue ſeveral rivers full of fiſh ; among 


which are 22 capable of turning tugar- 


mills: theſe mountains are in general of 


an eaſy aſcent ; the vallies fertile and ex- 
tenſive, and the clearing the ground has 
rendered the climate healthy. Of 34,000 


acres which the iftland contains, 23,68 5 


are at preſent pofleſſed by Britiſh ſub- 
jets, and about as much more is ſuppoſ- 
ed to be held by the Ch raibes; and the 
remainder is thought to be incapable of 
cultivation. 
the Antilles, where the ſmall remains 
of the natives (with a mixture of negro 
blood) exiſt in the form of a nation. 
At the peace in 1763, the Britiſh go- 
vernment ſold the lands of St. Vincent, 
as it had thole of Tobago, and lett the 
French (whom the fear of confiſcation 


hid net driven away) thole tacy pol 


leſſed, paying a moderate fine, and a 
yearly rent ſtill more moderate. Theſe 
proceedings encroaching upon the pol- 
{cfſions of the Charaibes, occaſioned their 
reſiſtance, which the troops tent againſt 
them could not ſubdue, and a peace 
was concluded with them in 1773, and 
lands aſſigned them; fince that time St, 


Vincents has enjoyed internal tranquil» | 


lity. The number of inhabitants appears 
to be 1,450 whites, and 11,853 negroes. 
St, Vincents is divided into 4 pariſhes, 
St. David, St. Patrick, St. Andrew, and 


St. George. Its towns are Kingſton, 


This is the _ iſland of 
| 
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are villages or hamlets, at the ſeveral bays 


and landing places. The iflands depen- 
dent on the St. Vincent's government, 
are Bequia, containing 3, 700 acres; 


Union, 2,150 acres; Canouane, 1,777 


acres z and Muſtique, about 1, 200 acres. 
Of the above r1,853 negroes, about 
144.00 are employed in the cultivation of 
thele iſlands. There are likewiſe the 
little iſlots of Petit Martinique, Petit St. 
Vincent, and Balleſeau, each of which 


produces a little cotton. The total ex- 


ports in 1788, in 122 veſſels, from St. 
Vincents, amounted in value, according 
to the current prices in London, to 
£185,450 : 14: 8, including exports to 
the American States, to the value of 
£9,019:1:$ ſterling. The cargoes 
conſiſted of 65,228 cwt. 1 qr. 271b. 
lugar; 38,266 gallons rum; 9,656 gal- 


Tons molaſſes; 634 cwt. 1 qr. 5lb cof- 


fce; 761,880 lbs. cotton; 143 cwt. 
24lb. cocoa ; beſides hides, dying woods, 
&c, Here they cultivate cinnamon, 
mango, ſeſamum, vanilla, China tallow- 
tree; camphor, gum- ſtorax, &c. It is 
about 20 leagues welt of Barbadoes. 
VINCENT, Fort St. on the coaſt of 
Chili, in the S. Pacific Ocean, is 6 miles 
N. N. E. of the mouth of the river Bio- 
bio, having a fate harbour, and ſecure 
againit all winds but the weſt, which 
blows right in, Talcaguama Port is 6 
miles to the northward of it. 
VINCENTO, a channel which goes in 


on the welt ſide of the channel of Amiaz 


[fjand, in the Bay of All Saints, on the 
coaſt of Brazil. 
ViNER'S Hand, in Hudſon's Bay, 


lies N. E. of the mouth of Albany river. 


VINEYARD, New, a plam ation in 
Lincoln co. Diftri&t of Maine, on the 
two north- caſternmoſt branches of Sandy 
river, about 59 miles N. hy W. of 


| Brunſwick, and 37 N. W. of Hallowell. 


VINEYARD Sound, on the S. eaſtern 
coalt of Maſlachuletts, is the ſtrait or 
paſſage between the Elizabeth Iſlands 
and Martha's Vineyard. The 8. W. 
channel of which, about 7 miles broad, 
has Gay Head on the S. E. and the 
Sow and Pigs on the N. W. 

Vir ER Key, one of the Tortugas, on 
the coaſt of Florida; 5 miles N. eaſt- 
ward of Duck Key, and 34 E. of Old 
Matacombe, | | 

V1RGIL, a military townſhip of Onon- 
dago cov. New-York, having Dryden on 


the 
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the 8. 2 30, ooo acres of land on Suſque- 
hannah river, ceded to tlie State of Maſ- 


greateſt length irom E. to W. is about 


'tula, and has fewer inhabitants. A 
mountain which riſes in its centre, is 


lat. 18. 18. W. long. 64. 


VIRGINIA, one of the United States, 
lies bet ween 36. 30. and 40 30. N. lat. 


and eaſt by the Atlantic Oecan. 


by another diviſion into pariſhes) which, 
with the number of inhabitants, ac- 


$74 VER 


the W. Cincinnatus E. Homer N. and on 


fchuſetts. Iti is under the Jurildiction of 
Homer, which was incorporated in 1794. 
VIA GIN GORDA, one of the principal 


of the Virgin Iſles, in the Welt-Indies, | 
It lies 4 leagues to the E. of Tortula, | 


and of a very irregular ſhape. Its 


18 miles; is worſe watered than Tor- 


affirmed to contain a filver mine. N. 


and between 75. 54. and 83. 8. W. long. 
It is in length 446 miles, in breadth 224; 
containing about 70,000 ſquare miles. 


Bounded nerth by Maryland, part of | 


Penniylvania, and Ohio river; weſt by 


Kentucky; ſouth by North Carolina, 
This 


State is divided into 82 counties, (and 


eording to the cenſus of 1790, are men- 
tioned in the following table. 


* 


TABLE. 
Weſt of the Blue Ridge. 
Counties. Slaves, To. Inhabit. 
Ohio - - 281 W 
Monongalia— 154 4768 
Waſhington— 450 5625 
Montgomery | | 
Wythe f 3097 23752 
Botetourt | 5 
Greenbriar 5 3 
Kmawa 319 * 
Hampſhire — 454 7346 
Berkiy „„ 1971 
Frederick = 4250 19681 
Shenandoag 512 10510 | 
Rockingham — 772 7449 
Auguſta E 15886 
Rock bridge 682 6548 
Belauern the Blue Ride and the Jide 
Waters. 
Loudoun - 4030 18962 
Fauquier - 6642 17892 
Cul>cpper - 8226 22105 
Spotiylvania $5933 11252 
Orange 4421 9921 
Louita E E7'3 8467 
Goochland 4656 9053 | 
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To. Inhatit, 


Ccunties. Slaves, 
Flavania — 1466 3921 
Albemarle | - 5579 12585 
Amherlt = 5296 13703 
Buckingham - 4168 9779 
Bedford - - 2754 10531 
Henry - 158 8479 
3 — 2979 11579 
Halitiax <- 5565 14722 
Chatlotte 48t6. 10078 
Prince Edward 3986 $100 
Cumberland 4434 $153 
Powhatan 4325 6822 
"Amen T1. 5 
Nottawaß c al cath - 18095 
Lunenburg — 4332 89 59 
Mecklenburg — 6762 14733 
Brunſwick — 6776 12827 
Between James River and Carolina. 
Greenſville - 3620 6362 
Dinwiddie — 7334 13934 
Cheſterfield 7487 14214 
Prince George 4519 8173 
Surry - 3097 6227 
Suſſex — 5387 105554 
Southampton 5993 12864 
Jile of Wight = 38679 9028 
Nanſemond — 3817 9010 
Norfolk - 5345 14524 
Princeſs Ann 3202 #7793 
Betabeen James and York Rivers. 
Henrico - 5819 12009 
Hanover - 8223 14754 
New-Kent 3700 6239 
Charles City - 3141 $5518 
James City — 2405 4070 
Williamſburg 
Vork : 2760 $233 
Warwick - 990 1690 
Elizabeth City - 1876 3450 
Bejevern York and Rnppabannock 
| Rivers. | 
Caroline 10292 17489 
King William — 5151 8128 
King and * 5143 9377 
Eſſex e QI1%2 
Middleſex > 2558 4140 
- Gloucelter -<- 7063 13498 


Between Rappahannock and Pa- 


towmack Rivers. 


Fairfax = 
Prince William | 
Stafford 


King George = 


4574 


4704 


4036 
4152 


12340 
11615 


9588 
7366 


VER 
Counties. | Slaves, To. Inhakt. 
Richmond 3984 6985 
Weſtmoreland 4425 7722 
Northumberland 4460 9163 


Lancaſter - 3236 $5638 
3 aftern Shore. 
Accomac 4262 13959 


Northampton — 3244 62889 


New Counties. 


Campbell «= 2488 5 7685 
Franklin — 1073 6842 
Harriſon - 67 2080 


| Randolph = 19 951 
Hardy - - 369 7336 


Pendelten = 73 2452 
Rufſel - - 90 3338 


Whole number of Inhab. 747,610 
Ot whom 292,627 were flaves. 


In an extenſive country, it will he ex- 
ected that the climate is not the ſame 
in all its parts. It is remarkable that, 
proceeding on the ſame parallel of lati- 
tude weſtwardly, the climate becomes 
colder in like manner as when you pro- 
ceed northwardly. This continues to 
he the caſe till you attain the ſummit of 
the Alleghany, which is the higheſt land 
between the ocean and the Miflifippi. | 
From thence, deſcending in the lame 
latitude to the Miſſiſippi, the change re- 
verſes; and, if we may believe travel- 
lers, it becomes warmer there than it 1s 
in the ſame latitude on the ſea fide. 
Their teſtimony is ſtrengthened by the 
vegetables and animals which ſubſiſt and 
multiply there natural'y, and do not on 
the ſea- coaſt. Thus catalpas grow ſpon- 
tancoufly on the Mifſibppi, as far as the 
latitude of 37. and recds as far as 38. 
Parroquets even winter on the Scioto, 
in the 39th degree of lititude. The 8. 
W. winds, eaſt of the mountains, are 
moſt predominant. Next to thele, on 
the ſea-coaſt, the N. E. and at the moun- 
tains, the N. W. winds prevail, The 
difference between theſe winds is very 
great. The north-eaſt is loaded with 
vapour, inſomuch that the ſalt manufac- 
turers have found that their cryſtals 
would not fhoot while that blows; it 
occaſions a diſtreſſing chill, and a heavi- | 
nels and depreſſion of the ſpirits. The 
north- welt is dry, cooling, elaſtic and 
animating, The eaſt and fouth-eaſt 
breezes come on generally in the after- 
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noon. They have advanced into the 
country very ſenſibly within the memory 
of people now living. Mr. Jefferſon 
reckons the extremes of -heat and cold 
to be 98 above, and 6 below o, in Fa- 
renheit's Thermometer. The months 
of June and July, though often the hot- 
teit, are the moſt healthy in the year. 
The weather is then dry and lets liable 


to change than in Auguſt and Septem- 


ber, when the rain commences, and ſud- 
den variations take place. On the ſeca- 
coalt the land is low, generally within 
12 feet of the level of the ſea, interſect- 
ed in all directions with ſalt creeks and 
rivers, the heads of which form ſwamps 
and marſhes, and fenny ground, cover- 
ec with water, in wet ſeaſons. The 
uncultivated lands are covered with 
large trers, and thick underwood. The 


| vicinity of the ſea, and falt creeks and 


rivers, occaſton a conſtant moiſture and 
| warmth of the atmoſphere, ſo that al- 
though under the ſame latitude, 100 or 
150 miles in the country, deep ſnows, 
and frozen rivers frequently happen, for 
a ſhort ſeaſon, yet here ſuch occur- 
rences are conſidered as phenomena; 
for theſe reaſons, the trees are often in 
bloom as early as the laſt of February; 
from this period, however, till the end 
of- April, the inhabitants are incom- 
moded by cold rains, piercing winds, and 


| ſharp froſts, which ſubje&ts them to the 


inflammatory diſcaſes, ſuch as pleuriſy 
and peripneumonv. The chief rivers 


are Roanoke, James's, Nanſemond, 


Chickahominy, Appamatox, Rivanna, 


Vork, Piankatank, Rappahannock, Pa- 


| towmack, Shenandoah, and the great 


| Kanhaway, Theſe rivers and creeks 


are deſcribed under their reſpective 
names. They abound with fiſh of vari- 
ous kinds, as ſturgeon, ſhad, baſs, carp, 
ſheepſhead, drum, herrings, perch, cat- 
filh, oyſters, crabs, &c. It is worthy 
notice, that the mountains are not f0i- 
tary and ſcattered confuſedly over the 
tace of the country; hut commence at 
about 150 milcs from the ſea-coaſt, are 
diſpoſed in ridges one behind another, 
running neariy parallel with the fea- 
| coaſt, though rather approaching it as 
they advance north-eaſtwardly. Sce A.- 
legbany Mountains. In the ſame direc- 
tion gencrally are the veins of lime- ſtone, 
coal, and other minerals hitherto dico 
vered; and jo range the falls of the great 
rivers, But the ccurits of tte great 
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Tivers are at right angles with theſe. 


James andPatowmack penetrate through 


all the ridges of mountains eaſtward of 


the Alleghany, which is broken by no 


water-courſe. It is in tact the ſpine ot 


the country between the Atlantic on one 
fide, and the Miſſiſippi and St. Lawrence 
on the other. The paſſage of the Pa- 


towmack through the Biue Ridge is per- 
haps one of the molt ſtupendous ſcenes 


in nature. The mountains ot the Blue 
Ridge, and of theſe, the Peaks of Ot- 


ter, are thought to be of a greater height 


meafured from their bate, than any 


others in Virginia, and perhaps in North- 


America. From data, which may found 


2 tolerable conjecture, we ſuppoſe the 


higheſt peak to be about 400 feet per- 
pendicular, which is not a fifth part of 
the height of the mountains of South- 
America, nor one third of the heiglt 
which wouid be neceflary in our lati- 
tude to preferve ice in the open atr un- 
melted through the year. The ridge 
of mountains next beyond the Blue 
Ridge, called the North Mountain, is 
ef the greateſt extent; for which rea- 
ſon they are named by the Indians the 
Endlets Mountains. The Ovahoto 


Mountains are 50 or 60 miles wide at 


the Gap. Theſe mountains abound in 
coal, lime, and tree-tone ; the ſummits 
of them are generally covered with a 
good oil, and a variety of timber; ard 
the low, intervale lauds are rich and re- 
markably well watered. The whole 
country below the mountains, which are 
about 1 50, fome tay 200 miles from the 
fea, is level, and ſeems from various ap- 
pearances to have been once waſhed by 
the fea. The land between York and 
James rivers is very level, and its fur— 
face about 49 teet above high water 
mark. It appears from obſervation, to 
have ariten tv its prelent height at dit. 
ferent periods tar dittant from each other, 
and that at theſe periods it was waſted 
dy the ſea ; for near Yorktown, where 


the banks are perpendicular, you firſt | 


fee a firatum, intermixed with ſmall 


| ſhells reſembling a mixture of clay and 


fand, and about 5 feet thick; on this 
Tics horizontally, fmall white ſhells, 
cockle, clam, &c. an inch or two thick ; 
then a body of earth ſimilar to that firit 
mentioned, 18 inches thick; then a layer 
of ſhells and another body of earth ; 
on this a layer of 3 teet of white ſhells 


mixed with land, on which lay a body 
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covered with earth to the ſurface. The 
oyſter ſhells are ſo united by a very 
ſtrong cement, that they fall only when 
undermined, and then in large bodies 
trom 1 to 20 tons weight, They have 
the appearance of large rocks on the 


ſeems to have acquired a character for 
goodneſs which it by no means delerves. 
J hough not rich, it is well ſvited to the 
growth of tobacco and Indian corn, and 
parts of it for wheat. Good crops of 
cotton, flax and hemp are alſo railed ; 
and in ſome counties they have plenty 
of cyder, and exquiſite brandy, diſtilled 
from peaches, which grow in great 
abundance upon the numerous rivers of 
the Cheiapeak. The planters, before 
the war, paid their principal attention 
to the culture of tobacco, of which there 


nogſheads a year. Since the revolu— 
tion, they are turning their attention 
more to the cultivation of wheat, Indian 


pected that this State will add the ar- 
ticle of rice to the liſt of her exports 


as it is ſuppoſed, a large body of ſwamp 
in the eaſternmoſt counties, is capable 


of producing it. Horned or neat cattle 
are bred in great numbers in the weſtern 
counties of Virginia, as well as in the 
States ſouth of it, where they have 
an extenſive range, and mild winters, 
without any permanent ſnows. They 
run at large, are not houſed, and multi- 


ply very faſt. In the lower parts of 
the State a diſeaſe prevailed ſome years 


ago among the neat catt!e, which proved 
fatal to all that were not bred there. The 
oxen, from the more northern States, 
which were employed at the ſiege of 


died, ſometimes 40 of them in a night, 
and often ſuddenly dropped down dead 
in the roads, It 1s fald that the ſeeds 
of this diſeaſe were brought from the 
Havanna to South- Carolina or Georgia 
in ſome hides, and that the diſeaſe has 
progreſſed northward to Virginia. Lord 
Dunmore imported fome cattle from 
Rhode-Ifland, and kept them confined 
in a ſmall paſture, near his ſeat, where 
no cattle had been for ſome years, and 
where they could not intermix with 
other cattle, and” yet they ſoon died.“ 
The gentlemen, being fond of pleaſure, 


| have taken much pains to raiſe a good 


breed 


| of oyfter ſhells 6 feet thick, which were 


ſnore. The {oil below the mountains 


uled to be exported, generally, 55,000 


corn, barley, flax and hemp. It is ex- 
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Yorktown, in October, 1787, almc> all 
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breed of horſes, and have ſucceeded in 
it beyond any of the States. They will 
give 1000l. ſterling for a good ſeed 
horſe. Horſe racing has had a great 
tendency to encourage the breeding of 
good horles, as it affords an opportunity 
of putting them to the trial of their 
ſpeed. They are more elegant, and 
will perform more ſervice, than the 
horſes of the northern States, Caves 


among the mountains, have lately been 


diſcovered, which yield falt-petre in ſuch 
abundance, that 500,000 pounds of it 
might he collected from them annually. 
Virginia is the moſt pregnant with mine- 
rals and foſſils of any State in the Union. 
A ſingle lump of gold ore has been 
found, near the falls of Rappahannock 
river, which yielded 17 dwt. of gold, of 
extraordinary ductility. No other in- 
dication of gold has been diſcovered in 
its neighbourhood. On the great Kan- 
haway, oppoſite to the mouth of Crip- 
ple Creek, and alſo about 25 miles from 
the ſouthern boundary of the State, in 
the county of Montgomery, are mines 
of lead. The metal is mixed, ſome 
times with earth, and ſometimes with 
rock, which requires the force of gun- 
powder to open it; and is accompanied 
with a portion of ſilver, too imall to 
be worth ſeparation, under any proceſs 
hitherto attempted there. The propor- 
tion yielded is from 50 to $olb. of pure 
metal from 100l1b. of waſhed ore. The 
molt common is that of 60 to the 
roolb. Copper, iron, black-lead, coal, 
marble, lime-ftone, &c. are found in this 
country. Cryltals are common. Some 
amethyſts, and one emerald have been 
diſcovered. Every able bodied treeman, 
between the ages of 16 and 50, is en- 
rolled in the militia, Thoſe of every 
county are formed into companies, and 
theſe again into one or more battalions, 
according to the numbers in the county. 
They are commanded by Colonels and 
other ſubordinate officers, as in the regu- 
lar ſervice. In every county is a county 
lieutenant, who commands the whole 
militia in his county, but ranks only as 
a Colonel in the field. They have no 
general officers always exiſting. Theſe 
are appointed occaſionally, when an in- 
vaſion or inſurrection happens, and 
their commiſſion ceaſes with the occa- 
hon, The Governor is head of the mi- 
litary as well as civil power. The law 
requires every militia man to provide 
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himſelf with the arms uſual in the re- 
gular ſervice, The interſection of Vir- 
ginia by ſo many navigable rivers, ren- 
ders it almoſt incapable of defence. 
As the land will not ſupport a great 
number of people, a force cannot ſoon 


be collected to repel a ſudden invaſion. 


It the malitia bear the ſame proportion 
to the number of inhahitants now, as in 
1782, they amount to about 68, ooo. 
This ſtate is not divided into townſhips, 
nor are there any towns of conſequence, 
owing probably to the interſection of 


the country by navigable rivers, which 


brings the trade to the doors of the in- 
habitants, and prevents the neceſſity of 
their going in queſt of it to a diſtance, 
The principal towns, or more properly 
villages or hamlets, are as follows, 
On James river, and its waters, Nor- 
tolk, Portſmouth, Hampton, Suffolk, 
Sinithfield, Williamſburg, Peterſburg, 
Richmond, the ſeat of gov-rment, Man- 
cheſter, Charlotteſville, New-London, 
—On York river, and its waters, York, 
Newcaſtle, Hanover.-On Rappanhan- 
nock, Urbanna, Port-Royal, Frederickſ- 
burg, Falmouth, On Patowmack, 
and its waters, Dumtries, Colcheſter, 
Alexandria, Wincheſter, and Staunton, 
There are places, at which, like ſome 
of the foregoing, the laws have ſaid 
there ſhall be towns; but nature has 
ſaid there ſhall not, and they remain 
unworthy of enumeration. Nortolk 
will probably become the emporium 
for all the trade of the Chetapeak 
Bay and its waters; and a canal of 
$ or 10 miles, which is contemplated, 
and will probably ſoon be completed, 


will bring to it all that of A bemarle 


Sound and its waters. Secondary to 
this place, are the towns at the head of 
the tide waters, to wit, Peterſburg on 
Appamattox, Richmond on James river, 
Newcaſtle on York river, Frederickſ- 
burg on Rappahannock, and Alexan- 
dria on Patowmack, From thete the 
diſtribution will be to ſubordinite 
ſituations of the country. Accidental 
circumſtances, however, may control 
the iadications of nature, and in no in- 
{tances do they do it more frequently 
than in the riſe and fall of towns. The 
college of William and Mary was tound- 
ed about the beginning ot this cen- 
tury. See Williamſburg. The cadeiny 
in Prince Edward county has been 
erected into à college by the name of 

Oo | Hampden 
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_ - Hampden Sidney College. There are | to which depend Lavango, Cam, and 
a number of academies in different | Witch Iflands ; and they have alſo San- 
parts of Virginia, one at Alexandria, | ta Iſland, or St. Croix. The Spamards 
one at Norfolk, one at Hanover, and | claim Serpent*s Iſland, (called by the 


others in other places. The preſent | Britiſh Green Tſland) the Tropic Keys, 
denominations of Chriſtians in Virgi- | Great and Little Paſſage Iſland, and 


nia are Preſbyterians, who are moſt nu- | particularly Crab Iſland. The boob 
merous, Epiſcopalians, Baptiſts, and | birds are ſo tame on Bird Iſland, that a 
Methodiſts. The exports of this State, man, it is ſaid, in a ſhort time, may 


in the year 1791, ending Sept. 3oth, | catch ſufficient in his hand to ſupply 
amounted to 3, 131,227 dollars; in | a fleet. Theſe iſlands lie about lat. 
1792—3,549,499 dollars; in 1793— | 18.20. N. and the courſe through them, 
2,984,317; in 1794—3, 321,494 dol- | with due attention, is perfectly fafe at 
lars; and in 1796—3, 268,615 dollars. | weſt by north, and weſt- north. weſt as 
In 1790, about 40, ooo hhds. of tobac- | far as the weſt end of the fourth iſland. | 
co were exported ; but its culture has | Leave this on the ſtarboard fide, and © 
fince declined, and that of wheat taken the ifland called Foul Cliff, on the = 
its place. The greateſt quantity of | larboard, between which there is 16 
tobacco ever produced in this country, | fathoms, and a tree channel to the weſt. 
in one year, was 70,000 hhds. in the | ward, before there is any alteration of 
year 1758. Virginia was ſettled perma- | the courſe ; for though there be but n 
nently, after ſeveral preceding unſucceſs- | fix or ſeven fathoms in ſome places, it 
ful attempts, in 1610, being the earlieſt | ;s no where ſhoaler, and in ſome places 
eſtabliſhed of any of the United States, there is from 16 to 20 fathoms. The = 
VIRGIN Hands, a group of ſmall | ifland of Anguilla, on the north fide 
iſlands in the Weſt-Indies, to the caſt- | of St. Martin's Iſland, is E. S. E. from 
ward of the Iſland of Porto Rico, be- | them. | * 
longing to different European pro VIX IN MARY, Cape, the N. E. =» 
They extend tor the ſpace of 24 leagues, } point of the entrance of the Straits of ©? 
from E. to W. and about 16 leagues | Magellan, in the S, Atlantic Ocean, J 
from N. to S. aud nearly approach the | is a ſteep white cliff, S. lat. 52. 32. 
eaſt coaſt of Porto Rico. They are | W. long. 67. 54. The variation of & 
every way dangerous to navigators, | the compals, in 1780, was 24. 30. E. 
thought there is a haſon in the midſt of VIRGIN Rocks, off the S. E. part of 
them of 6 or 7 leagues in length, and | the coaſt of Newfoundland Iſland, 2e: 
3 cr 4 in breadth, in which ſhips may leagues S. E. of Cape Race. N. lat. 3 
anchor and be ſheltered and land-lock- | 46. according to others, lat. 46. 30. we 
ed from all winds ; which is named the | and theſe laſt fay 17 or 18 leagues S. E. 
Bay of Sir Francis Drake, from his hav- by E. of Cape Ballard. f 
ing paſſed through them to St. Do- | VITTORIA, St. Juan de, acityof Peru. 
mingo. Thole which are occupied and | See Guamanga, its molt common name. 
inhabited appear under their reſpective VoLcanic Hand, between Swallow 1 
names; but others are deſtitute both of Iſland and Santa Cruæ, about 8 leagues + t 
names and inhabitants. The Britiſh and | north of the latter, in the Pacific Occan, E 7 
Danes poſſeſs moſt of them; but the | in which Mendana, in 1595, ſaw a vol- : 
Spaniards claim thoſe near Porto Ri- | cano, which flamed continually. S. lat. | 
co. The iſland of Virgin Corda, on | 10, 30. = x 
which depend Anegada, Nicker, Prick- VOLUNTOWN, a townſhip on the E. 2 
ly Pear, Moſquito Iſlands, Camanoes, |} line of Connecticut, Windham co. E. cf - 
Dog-Iflands, the Fallen City, the Round Plainfield, 19 N. E. of Norwich, and 26 9 
Rock, Ginger, Cooper's, Salt, Peter's, [S. W. of Providence. It was ſettled in " 
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and Dead Cheſt, belong to the Britiſß; 1696, having been granted to volunteers TX 
as ' alſo Tortola, on which depend Jolt } in the Narraganſet war; hence its name. 5 
Van Dykes, Little Van Dykes, Guana, | It was incorporated in 1719. It is 20 © 
Beef, and Thatch Iflands. To the miles long, and between three and four? 

Danes belong St. Thomas's Ifland, on | broad, and has a large ſwamp abound- #7 v2 


which Braſs, Little Saba, Buck Iſland, ing with white pine, ſufficient to ſupply Y 
"Great and Little St. James, and Bird | the neighbouring towns with materials 5 
- Ifand are dependant; with &“. John's, for building. | * 5 
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chaſed this tract of Lord Granville, in 
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ABASH is a beautiful navigable 
V river, of the N. W. Territory, 
wihichruns a S. W. and ſouthern courſe, 
and empties into the Ohio, by a mouth 
270 yards wide, in lat. 37.41. N. 168 
miles from the mouth of the Ohio, and 
1022 miles below Pittſburg. In the 
ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, it is paſf 
able in batteaux and barges, drawing 
about 3 feet water, 412 miles, to Ouia- 
tanon; and for large canoes 197 miles 
further, to the Miami carrying-place, 
9 miles from Miami village, This vil- 
lage ſtands on Miami river, which emp- 
ties into the S. W. part of Lake Erie. 
The communication between Detroit 
and the Illinois and Ohio countries, is 
up Miami river, to Miami village, 
thence by land 9 miles, when the rivers 
are high, and from 18 to 3o when they 
are low, through a level country to 
the Wabaſh, and through the various 
branches of the Wabaſh to the places 
of deſtination. The land on this river 
is remarkably fertile. A filver mine 
has been diſcovered about 28 miles 
above Ouiatanon, on the northern ſide 
of the Wabaſh. Salt ſprings, lime, 
ree· ſtone, blue, yellow, and white clay, 
are found in plenty on this river. The 
copper mine on this river, is perhaps 
the richeft vein of native copper in 
the bowels of the whole earth. Sce Vin. 
cents and Outatanon, 

WaBAsH, Little, runs a courſe S. S. 
F. and falls into the Wabaſh 10 miles 
trom the Ohio. 

Wacnovia,or Dobb's Pariſh, a tract 
of land in N. Carolina, ſituated between 
the E. fide of Yadkin river, and the 
bead waters of Haw and Deep rivers, 
conſiſting of about 100,000 acres, partly 
in Stokes and Surry counties. The 
United Brethren, or Moravians, pur- 


1751, and called it Wachovia, after the 
name of an eſtate of Count Zinzendorf, 
in Germany, In 1755, it was made a 
ſeparate pariſh, and named Dobb's, by 
the legiſlature, The ſettlement of 
Bethabara, was begun in 1753, by a 
number of the Brethren from Pennſyl- 
vania, Salem, which is the principal 
ſettlement, commenced in 1766, and is | 
'nhabited by a number of ingenious 
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about 10 miles S. of Pilot Mountain, 
and contains 6 churches. 

WACHQUATNACH,an ancient Mora- 
vian ſettlement in Connecticut, on Strat- 
ford river; 23 miles from its mouth. 

WacHusET Mountain, in the town 
of Princetown, Maſſachuſetts, may be 
{ren in a clear horizon, at the diſtance 
of 67 miles, being 2,989 feet above the 
level of the fea. = 0) 

WADESBOROUGH, the chief town 
of Anton co. in Fayetteville diſtrict, N. 
Carolina, It contains a court houſe, 
gavl, and about 30 houſes, and being 
ſeated on a lofty hill, is both pleaſant 
and healthy. It is 76 miles weſt by 
ſouth of Fayetteville, and 50 ſouth- 
caſt by S. of Saliſbury. 
 WapMELAwW, an ifland in Charleſton 
harbour, S. Carolina. | 
 WapsWoORTH, a town of New-York, 
Ontario co. ſituated on the eaſt bank of 
Geneſſee river; 4 miles weſt of Coneſus 
Lake, and 13 ſouth-weſt by ſouth of 
V 

WapfAu ande, near the N. E. 
coaſt of Newfoundland Iſland. N. lat. 
49. 57. weſt long. 53. 37. | 

WAaGER's Strait, or River, in New 
North Walcs, in N. America, lies in 
lat. 65. 23. N. and is about 2 or 3 
miles wide. At 5 or 6 miles within its 
entrance; it is 6 or 8 leagues wide, hav- 
ing ſeveral iflands and rocks in the mid- 
dle. It has ſoundings from 16 to 30 
and 44 fathorfis; and the land on both 
ſides is as high (according to Captain 
Middleton's account) as any in Eng- 
land. Savage Sound, a ſmall cove or 
harbour, fit tor ſhips to anchor in, lies 
on the northern ſhore, 13 or 14 leagues 
up the ſtrait, in long. 87. 18. W. All 
the country from Wager's Strait to 
Seal river, is in ſome maps called New 
Denmark. Capt. Monk was ſent thi- 
ther, in 1610, by the king of Denmark, 
and wintered at a place called Monk's 
Winter Harbour, in lat. 63. 20. N. 
which mult be a little north of Rankin's 
Inlet. When Capt. Ellis was in this 
latitude, the tide ran at the rate of from 
$ to 10 leagues an hour. He compares 
it to the ſluice of a mill. 

W aITSFtELD, the ſouth-eaſternmoſt 
townſhip of Chittenden co. Vermont, 
containing 61 inhabitants. 

Walr's River riſes in Orange co. 
Vermont, and empties into Connecticut 
river, at Bradford, 


'tadeſmen; This thriving pariſh lies | 
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WAJOMICK, an Indian town on Suſ- 
quehannah river, about 400 miles from 
the ſea. In the ſpring of 1756, the 
Indians ſhot 2 ſeals here, and they could 
not ſufficiently expreſs their aftoniſh- 
ment at the fight of theſe animals un- 
known to them. | £ 

WakkE, an inland co. of Hillſborough 
diſtrict, North-Carolina; bounded N. 
W. by Orange, and E. and S. E. by 
Johnion. It contains 10, 192 inhabi- 
tants, including 2, 463 flaves. Chict 
town, Raleigh. ; 

WAKEFIELD, formerly FEafi-town 
and Watertown, a townihip of Strat- 
ford co. New-Hampſhire, eaſt of Wolt- 
borough, incorporated in 1774. It 


contains 640 inhabitants. In the N. E. 


part is a pond which is the ſource of 
Pitcataque river. 3 
WAKKAMAW, a beautiful lake, 26 
miles in circuit, ſituated in Bladen co. 
North Carolina. The lands on its 
caſtern ſhores are fertile, and the ſitua- 
tion delightful, gradually aſcending from 
the ſhores; bounded on the north-weſt 
coaſt by vaſt rich ſwamps, fit for rice. 
This lake is the ſource of a fine river, of 
the ſame name, and runs a ſoutherly 
courſe, tor 70 or 80 miles, and empties 
into Winyaw Bay, at Georgetown, in 
South-Carolina. | 
- WALDEN, a townſhip of Vermont, 
Caledonia co. having Danville on the 
ſouth-eaſt, Tt contains only 11 inhabi- 
tants. ; = 
WALDOBOROUGH, à poſt town and 
port ot entry of the Diſtri&t of Maine, 
in Lincoln co. 12 miles S. by W. of 
Warren, 10 E. by S. of Newcaſtle, 20 
ealt of Wiicaſict, and 545 north, caſt of 
Philadelphia. This is the pert of entry 
for the diſtrict, lying between the towns 
of Camden and Nor; hport; and all the 
ſhores and waters from the middle of 
Damarilcotta river t the ſouth-weſtern 
fide of the town of Northport. The 


townſhip of Waldoborough was incor- 


— in 1773, and contains 1210 in- 
ahitants. 5 
WaLDoO Patent, a tract of land form- 
ing the ſouth-caſt part of Hancock co. 
in the Diſtrict of Maine, and on the 
weſt iide of Penobſcot river and bay. 
WaLEs, New S6uth, a country ot vaſt 


extent, but little known, lying round 
the ſouthern part of Hudion's Bay. 


WALES, New North, an extenſive | 
territory of North-America; having 


of the latter. 


WAL 
Prince William's Land on the north 

; 5 . | 1 
part of Fathn's Bay on the eaſt, and 
tceparated from New South Wales, on 
the ſouth by Seal river, 

WAaLES, a plantation in Lincoln co. 
Diſtrict of Maine, 55 miles north-eaſt of 
Portland, and 180 from Boſton, It con- 
tains 439 inhabitants. 5 

WALHALDING, the Indian name of 
an eaſtern branch of Muſkingum river, 
at the mouth of which ſtood Goſchach- 
guenk, a Delaware town, and iettlement 
of Chriſtian Indians. 3 

WALLINGFORD, a townſhip of Ver- 
mont, Rutland co. eaſt of Tinmauth. 
It contains 536 inhabitants, 

WALLINGFORD, a pleaiant poſt-town 
of Connecticut, New- Haven co. 13 miles 


8. W. of Middleton, 13 N. E. of New- 


Haven, and 195 north-caſt of Philadel. 
phia. This townſhip, called by the In- 
dians Coginchauge, was ſettled in 1671 ; 
is divided into two pariſhes, and con- 
tains about 2000 inhabitants. It is 12 
miles long, and 7 broad. 
WALLEILIL, a townſhip of New- 
York, Uiſter co. on the creek of its 
name, about 15 miles N. by E. of Go- 
ſhen, 11 weſt of Newburgh, and 58 N. 
W. of New-York city. It contains 
2,571 inhabitants, of whom 340 are 


qualified electors, and 103 ſlaves, 


WALNUT Hille, in the weſtern terri- 
tory of Georgia, are ſituated on a tract 
of land formed by Miſſiſippi river and 
the Looſa Chitto, and on the north ſide 

WALLOOMSCHACK, a ſmall branch 
of Hooſack river, Vermont. 

WALLPACK, a townſhip in Suſſex co. 
New-Jerley, on Delaware river, about 
It miles welt of Newtown,, and 50 


north-weſt of Brunſwick. It contains 


496 inhabitants, including 30 ſlaves. 
WALPOLE, a poſt-town of New- 

Hampſnire, Cheſhire co, on the eaſtern 

fide of Connecticut river, 11 miles ſouth 


of Charleſtown, 14 north-welt by north 


of Keen, 108 welt of Portſmouth, and 
330 from Philadelphia. The townſhip 
contains 1245 inhabitants. 
WALPOLE, a townſhip of Maſſachu- 
ſetts, Norfolk co. on the great road to 
Providence, and 20 miles {outh-weſt of 
Boſton. It was incorporated in 1724, 
and contains 1005 inhabitants. 
WALSINGHAM, Cape, is on the eaſt 
ſide of Cumberland's Ifland, in Hud- 
ſon's Straits. N. lat. 62. 39. W. long: 
; | 77. 
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77. 53. High water, at full and change 
at 12 o'clock. 

WALTHAM, a townthip of Maſſachu. 
ſetts, NM ddletex co. 11 miles north-welt 
by north of Button, It was incorpo- 
rated in 1737, and centaias 882 inhabi- | 
tants. 

WaLTHAM, or Wefiham, a village 
in Hcniico co, Virginia, fcnated on the 
nortu he or James river, 4 miles north 
welt of Kic mond. 2 

WaAMuPANOSõ, an Indian tribe, allies 
of the Hiurons. 

W anaSPATUCKET River, riſes in 
Gloucciter, Khote-;fland, and falls into 
Providence river a mile and an half 
north-weſt of Wey ofiet bridge. Upon 
this river tormeriy (tood the only pow- 
der- millen this state, and within one 
mile of its mouth there are a ſlitting- 
mill, two paper-milis, two gritt-mills 
with tour run of tones, an oil-mill, and 
2 ſaw. mill. | ES, 

WANDO, a ſhort, broad river of S, 
Carolina, which rites in Charleſton dif- 
trict, and empties into Cooper's river, a 


tew miles below Charleſton. 


WANOOAETTE, an iſland in the S. 
Pacific Ocean, about two miles in ex- 
tent from ſouth-eaſt to north weſt, It 


is about 10 miles at north weſt by 


welt from the north end of Wateehoo 
Ifland. 1 

Wax TAGE, a townſhip near the N. 
W. corner of New. Jerſey, Suflex co. 15 
miles northerly of Newtown. It con- 
tains 1700 inhabitants, including 26 
fiaves. WEN 

WANTASTIC, the original name of 
Welt river, Vermont. 

WAPPACAMO River, a large ſouth 
branch of Patowmack river, which it 
joins in lat. 39. 39. N. where the latter 


was formerly known by the name of 


Cohongoronto. 

WAPUWAGAN Vands, on the Lab- 
rador coaſt, lie between lat. 50. and 50. 
5. N. and between long. 59. 55. and 60. 
30. W. . 

WARD, a townſhip of Maſſachuſetts, 
Worceſter co. 5 miles ſouth of Wer- 
ceſter, and 55 ſouth-welt of Button, and 
contains 473 inhabitants. 

WARDSBO ROUGH, a townſhip of 
Vermont, Windham co. 12 or 15 mules 
wett of Putney, and 27 north eaſt or 
Bennington, and contains 7 53 inhabi 
tants, 

W ARDSBRIDGE,a poſt-townof New - 


at Springfield. 
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Vork, Ulſter co. on the Wallkill, 10 
miles north of Goſhen, 36 ſouth by weſt 
of Kingiton, and 156 north eaſt by 
north ot Philadelphia. It contains about 
40 compact houles and an academy. 

WaRE, aimali river of Maſſachuſetts 
which originates in a pond in Gerry, in 
Worceſter co. and in Peterſham it re- 
ceives Swift river, and receiving Qua- 


| boag river, which comes from Brook- 


ficld, it thence aſſumes the name ot Chi- 
cabce, and falls into Connecticut river 
Its courſe is ſouth and 
ſouth-weſt. ES 

WaRk, a townſhip of Maſſachuſetts, 
in Humpſhire co. incorporated in 1761, 
and contains 773 inhabitants. It is 15 
miles N. E. ot Springfield, and 70 miles 
weſt-north-weſt of Boſton. 

WAREHAM, a townihip of Maſſachu- 
ietts, ſituated in Plymouth co. at the 
head of Buzzard's Bay, and on the weſt 
ſide, 60 miles S. by E. of Boſton. It 
was incorporated in 1739, and contains 
$54 inhabitants. N. lat. 41. 45. W. 
long. 70. 40. | 

WAKMINSTER, a ſmall poſt-town of 
Virginia, ſituated on the north fide of 


James river, in Amherſt co. about 90 


miles above Richmond. It contains 
about 40 houſes, and a tobacco ware- 
houſe. It is 332 miles from Philadel- 
phia, 21 miles from Charlotteſville, and 
9 from Newmarket. There is alſo a 
townſhip of this name in Buck's county, 
Pennſylvania. 

WakM Spring, a ridge of mountains 
bears this name, a part of the Allegha- 
ny Mountains, ſituated N. W. of the 
Calf Paſture, and tamous tor warm 
iprings. the mot efficacious of theſe 
are two ſp:ings in Auguſta, near the 
ſources oi james” river. Where it is called 
Jacktun's river. They r1ie near the foot 
oi the ridge of mountains, generally 
called the Warm Spruig Mountains, but 
1: the maps] con's Mountains, The 
ne 1S diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Wm Spring, and the other of the 
Hot Spring. The Warm =p: ing iſſues 
vith a very bold ſtream, iutacient to 
work a griſt nil, and 10 keep the Ma- 


ers of 1's ba:on, which is zo zect in dia- 


neter, at the vital warmth, viz. 969 of 
Haren it's thermometer. The matter 
with which theſe waters is allied is ve 

volatile; its ſmell indicates it to be ful. 


phureous, as alto does the circumſtance 


of turning filvex, black, They relieve 
Oo3 rhcumatiimg, 
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moved or leſſened by them. It rains 
here 4 or 5 days in every week. The 


Warm, is much ſmaller, and has been 


| Kow, gives an account, the difference is 


total want of accommodation for the 


being viſited in July and Auguſt princi- 


county of Botetourt, at the eaſtern foot 
of the Alleghany, are about 42 miles 


| nene including 4720 flaves. 


ſtands in a lofty, dry, and healthy ſit ua- 
tion. Europeans, of various nations, 


a relpectable academy, having g genera 


Addilun co. about 30 miles N. E. by E. 
ot Crown Point. 


Camden and I homaſton; 33 wiles 
ſouth by well of Belfaſt, 203 N. E. by 
N. of Boſton, and 557 from Philadel- ! 
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rheumatiſms. Other complaints alſo 


of very different natures have been re- 


Hot Spring is about ſix miles from the 


ſo hot as to have boiled an egg. Some 
believe its degree of heat to be leſſened, 

It raiſes the mercury in Farenhcit's 
thermometer to 112 degrees,. which is 
fever heat. It ſometimes relieves where 
the Warm Spring fails. A fountain of 
common water, iſſuing within a few 
inches of its margin, gives it a fingular 
appearance. Comparing the tempera- 
ture of theſe with that of the hot ſprings 
of Kamtſchatka, of which Krachininni- 


very great, the latter raifing the mercury 
to 200 degrees, which 1 is within 12 de- 
grees of boiling water. Theſe ſprings 
are very much reſorted to, in ſpite of a 


fick. Their waters are ſtrongeſt in the 
hoteſt months, which occaſions their 


pally. The Sweet Springs, in the 


from the Warm Springs. 

WaRNnER, atownlhip of New- Hamp- 
ſhire, Hillſborough co. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1774, and contains 863 inhabi- 
tants. 

WARREN, a new county of the oP 
per Diſtrict of Georgia. 

W 1 a county of Halifax air- 
trist, N. Carolina. It contains 9397 


WARRENTON, a poſt town, and the 
capital of the n mentioned county, 
ſituated 16 miles E. by N. of Hillſho- 
rough, 35 weſt of Halifax, 54 north of 
Raleigh, 83 ſouth of Peterſburg in Vir- 
ginia, "and 390 trom Phi iladelphia. The 
town contains about thirty houſes, and 


refide in and about the town. Here is 
ly trom 60 to 70 ſtudents. 


WARREN, a townſhip of Vermont, 


WARREN, a poſt- town of the Dis- 
tric of Maine, Lincoln co. adjoining 


} 


* 
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phia. This townſhip is ſeparated from 
that of Thomaſton, by St. George's riv- 


er; was incorporated in 1776, and con- 


tains 642 mhabitants. 

WARREN, a townſhip of Grafton co. 
New- Hampſhire, north-eaſt of Orford, 
adjoining, incorporated in 1763, and 
contains 206 inhabitants. 

WARREN, a poſt-town of Rhode. 
Iſland, in Eriſtol co. pleaſantly ſituated 
on Warren river and the north-eaſt 
part of Narraganſet Bay, 4 miles nort}; 
of Briſtol, 10 8. F. E. of Providence, 
and 302 from Philadelphia. This is a 
flouriſhing town; carries on a briſk 
coaſting and Weſt⸗ India trade, and is 
remarkable for ſhip building The 
whole townſhip contains 1122 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 22 are ſlaves. Rhode. 
Ifland College was firſt inſtituted in 
this town, and afterwards removed to 
Providence. 


WARREN, a new townſhip of Her ke- 


mer county, New- York. It was taken 
from German Flats, and 1 incorporated in 
1796. 

WARREN, a part of the townſhip of 
Chenengo, in the State of New-York, 
on Suſquehannah river, bears this name 


in De Witt's map. 


VWARREN, a townſhip of Connecticut, 
in Litchfield co. between the townſhips 
of Kent and Litchfield. 

WARREN, a poſt-town of Virginia, 


10 miles from Warminſter, 21 from 


Charlotteſville, and 326 from Philadel- 
phia. 

Warren's Point, on the coaſt of 
Nova Scotia, is on the eaſt ſide of Che- 
pucto Barbour, about two miles eaſt of 
the town of Halifax. It is at the en- 


trance of a creek, which receives Saw- 
Mill river and other ſtreams. 


WARRINGTON, the name of two 
townſhips of Pennſylvania; the one in 
York co. the other m Buck” 1 8 

Waksaw, or Waſſaw, an iſland 
and. ſound on the coaff of Georg gia, be- 
tween the mouth of Savannah river and 
that of Oseechee. The ifland forms 
the north fide of Offabaw Sound; being 
in a north-eaſt direction from Offabaw 


Iſland. Warſaw Sound is formed by 


the northern end of the iſland of its 
name, and the ſouthern end of Tybee 
Ifland. 

WaRwick, a county of Virginia, 
bounded north. by York county, and 


ſouth by Tunes river, which ſeparates 
it 
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it from Iſle of Wight and Nanſemond 
counties. It is the oldeſt county of the 
State, having been eftabliſhed in 1628. 
It contains 1690 inhabitants, of whom 
990 are ſlaves. 

WARWICK, a townſhip of Maſſachu- 
ſetts, in Hampſhire co. incorporated in 
1763, and contains 1246 inhabitants. 
it is bounded north by the State of 
New-Hampfhire, not far eaſt of Connec- 
ticut river, and is go miles north-welt 
of Boſton. | 

WARWICK, the chief town of Kent 
co. Rhode-Iſland, ſituated at the head 
of Narraganſet Bay, and on the welt 
fide; about $ miles ſouth of Providence. 
The townſhip contains 2493 inhabi- 
tants, including 35 ſlaves. A cotton 


manufactory has been eltabliſhed in this | 


town upon an extenſive ſcale. One of 
Arkwright's machines was erected here 
in Auguſt, 1795; and the yarn pro- 
duced anſwers the molt ſanguine ex ec- 
tation. This toven was the birth-place 
of the celebrated Gen. Greene. 

WaARWICE, a townſhip of N. Vork, 
Orange co. bounded eaſterly by New- 
Cornwall, and ſoutherly by the State of 
New-Jerley. It contains 3603 inhabi- 
tants, of whom 383 are cleQors, and 95 


ſlaves. 


WARWICK, the name of two town- 
ſhips of Pennſylvania ; the one in Buck's 
county, the other in that of Lancaſter. 
In the latter is the fine Moravian ſettle- 
ment called Litiz; which ſee; 

WAaRwiICK, a poſt-town of Mary- 
and Cecil co. on the eaſtern ſhore of 
Cheſapeak Bay; about 14 miles fouth- 
erly of Elkton, 8 N. E. of George- 
town Croſs Roads, and 57 {outh-welt of 
Philadelphia, 

WARWICK, a ſmall town of Cheſter- 
field co. Virginia; agreeably ſituated on 
tie ſouth-weſt fide of James” river, 


avout 7 miles ſouth-ſouth-eaſt of Rich- 
mond, and 17 north of Peterſburg. 


Veſſels of 250 tons burdens can come to 
this town. In 1781, Benedict Arnold 
deſtroyed many veſſels in the river and 
on the ſtocks at this place. | 
WASHINGTON, a county of the Diſ- 
trict of Maine, and the molt eaſteriy 
land in the United States, It is bound- 
ed fouth by the ocean, weſt by Han- 
cock co. north by Lower Canada, and 
eaſt by New-Bruntwick, It is about 200 
miles in length, but its breadth is as yet 


undetermined, It was erected into a 
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county in 1789; but has few towns yet 
incorporated. The coaſt abounds with 
excellent harbours. Although the win- 
ters are long and ſevere, yet the foil 
and productions are but little inferior to 
the other counties. The number of in- 
habitants in this country, according to 
the cenſus of 1790, was 2758; but the 
increaſe ſince muſt have been very con- 
ſiderable. Chief town, Machias. 

WASHINGTON, a maritime county 
of the State of Rhode-Ifland ; bounded 
N. by Kent, S. by the N. Atlantic 
Ocean; W. by the State of Connecti- 
cut, and E. by Narraganſet Bay. It is 
divided into 7 townſhips,' and contains 
18,075 inhabitants, including 339 ſlaves. 
Chief town, South-Kingſtowon. 2 

WASHINGTON, a county of New- _ 
Vork; bounded N. by Clinton county, 
8. by Renſſelaer, 8. W. by Saratoga, 
W. by Herkemer, and E. by the State 
of Vermont. Until 1784 it was called 
Charlotte. It contained, in 1790, 14,042 
inhabitants, including 742 flaves. In 
1796 there were 3370 of the inhabi- 
tants qualified electors. It is ſubdi- 
vided into 12 townſhips, of which Sa» 
lem is the chief. 

WASHINGTON, a county of Penn- 
ſylvania; fituated on the 8. W. corner 
of the State; bounded N. by Allegha- 
ny county S. by Monongalia county in 
Virginia, E. by Monongahela river, 
which divides it from Fayette county, 
and W. by Ohio co. in Virginia, agree- 
ably diverſificd with hills, which admit 
of eaſy cultivation quite to their ſum- 
mits. It is divided into 21 townſhips, 
and contains 23,866 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 263 flaves. Mines of copper 
aml iron ore have been found in this 
county. 

WASHINGTON, the capital of the 
above county, and a poſt- town, is ſituat- 
| ed on a branch of Charter's Creek, 
vrhich falls into Ohio river, a few miles 
below Pittſburg. It contains a brick 
court-houle, a ftone gaol, a large brick 
building for the public offices, an aca- 
demy of ſtone, and nearly 100 dwelling- 
houſes. It is 22 miles 1 
cf Pittſburg; 22 north- weſt of Brovenſ- 
ville, 60 miles north by weſt of Mor- 
| gantown, in Virginia, and 325 welt by 
north of Philadelphia. N. lat, 40. 13. 
W. long. 80. 6. 40. It is remarkable 
for its manufactures, for ſo young a 


town. There axe 3 other townſhips of 
O04 | the 
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Fayette, Franklin, and Weiimoreland 


Pemuylvania, eaſt by Frederick co. 


\ vated valley of Conegocheague. Its 


tile in the State. 


bounded E. and N. E. by Wythe, N. 
W. by Ruſſeli, S. by the State of 
North Carolin, and W. by Lee. It 


Holiton, Cinch ant Powell's rivers. 


| Abingdon. | 
State. 
and is hounded N. by the State of 


State I-giflature 5 repreſentatives aud 2 


r 


-with on the Keover iver, audits triby- | 


8 


divided from Mero diſtrièt on the W. 
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the ſame name in Pennſylvania, viz. in 


counties, 5 
WASHINGTON, a county of Mary- 
land, on the weſtern ſhore of Cheſapeak 
Bay; bounded north by the State of 


from which it is divided by South 
Mountain, fouth-w-lt by Patowmack 
river, which divides it from the State of 
Virginia, aal weſt by Sideling-Hili- 
Creck, which ſeparates it from Alte- 
ghanyco. This is called the garden oi 


Mar nd, ling principally between | 


the North and South Mountains, and 
includes the rich, fertile, and well culti- 


ſtreams furniſh excellent mill ſe::ts, wc 
the lands are thought to be the moſt ter- 
Lime- tone and iron- 
ore are found here. Furnaces and forges 
have been erected, and coniiderable 
quan ities of pig and bar iron re m230- 
facturcd. Chiei town, Elizabeth Town. 

WASHINGTON, a co. of Virginia 


is watercd by the dreams which form 


There is a nati ral bridge in this count: 
ſimilar o that n Rockhridge county. 
It i; on Stock Creek, a branch of Pcle- 
ſon river. It contains 5625 inhabitants, 
including 450 flaves. Chief town, 


Wasscr, a diſtrict of the Up. 
per Country of Suuth. Carolina, perhay s 
the mo{t hilly and mountaindus in the 
It lies W. of Nin-ty-Siz dif- 
trict, of which it was formerly a part, 


North- Carolina. It contaiiis the coun. 
ties of Pendleton and Greenville; has 


' 


Senators. Chit town, Fickenſville. K 
number of old delerted indian tuwns of 
the Chet okce nation, are trequently mas, 
tary ſtreums which witer tis country. 

WASHINGTON, a county of Kew 
tvcky, bhonnde N. E. by Mercer, N. 
W. by Nelfen, S. E by Lincoln, and 
W. * Hardin. 

Wastl CT ON; a di rict of the State 
of i cnnell. or, ituatert on the waters of 
tie mers Hot and Clinch, and is 
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by an uninhabited country. It is divid. 
ed into the counties of Waſhingion, Sul- 
livan, Greene, and Hawins. It con- 
tained, according to the State cenſus of 
1795, 29,531 inhabitants, including 
4693 liaves. „ | 

WasHINGTON, a county of Tenneſ- 
ſee, in the above diſtrict, contained, in 
1795, 10,105 inhabitants, incluſive of 
978 flaves. Waſhington college is 
ſtabliſhed in this county by the legiſla- 
ture. | ; 

WASHINGTON, a county of the N. 
W. Territory, erccted in 1788 within 
the follywirg boundaries, viz, beginning 
on the bank ot the Ohio where the weſt- 
ern line of Pennſylvania croſſes it, and 
running with that line to Lake Erie; 
thence along the ſouthern ſhore of that 
like to the mouth of Cayahoga river, 
ond np tha? river e the portage between 
it ard the Tuicariwa branch of Muſkin- 
gum; thence down that branch to the 
torks of the croſſing- place above Fort 


drawn. weſterly to the portage on that 
branch of the Big Miami, on which the 
tort flood which was taken from the 
French in 1752, until it meets the road 
from the Lower Shawaneſe town to San- 
dnſky; thence S. to the Sciota river to 
the mouth, and thence up the Ohio to 
the place of beginning. 
WASHINGTON, a county of the Up- 
per Diſtrict oi Georgia, which contains 
4552 inhabitants, including 694 ſlaves. 


ort Fidns is ſituated in the weſternmoſt 


part of the county, on the E. branch 
of Alatamaha river. The county 1s 
bounded on the N. E. by Ogeechce riv- 
en. Numbers have lately moved here 
fiom Wilkes co. in order to cultivate 
cotton in preference to tobacco. This 
produce, though in its in fancy, amount- 
ed to 208 %s. weight, in 1792. 
Chief rown, Golphinton. FM 

W \SH!NGTON, a townſhip of Ver- 
mont, Crange county, 12 wi W. of 
Prodford, and contains 72 inhabitants. 


V 4a4SHING TON. a townſhip of Maſ- 


1 


Iachulatts, in Berkſhire co. 7 miles 8. 
F. of Pittsfield, 8 E. of Lenox, and 


145 W. of Boſton. It was incorpo- 


rated in 1777, aud contains 588 inha- 
bitants. | | . 
V/ ASHINGTON, or Mount Vernon, a 
plantation of Lincoln co. Diſtrict of 
„ ame, N. W. of Haliowell, and nine 
| It conſiſts of 


ö 


miles from iterling. 


16,055 


Lawrence; thence with a line to be 
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16 50 55 acres of land and water, of which 


the latter occupies 1641 acres. It con- 


tains 618 inhabitants, and was incorſ o- 
rated by the name of Belgrade in 1790 
which ſee. | 
WASHINGTON, a townſhip of New- 
York, in Dutcheſs co, bounded ſouth- 
erly by the town oi Beekman, and welt- 
erly by Poughkeepſie and Clinton. It 


contains 5189 inhabitants, of whom 286 


are cieftors, and 78 ſlaves. 
WASHINGTON, a townſhip of New- 
Hampſhire, in Cheſhire co. firſt called 
Carn-len, It was incorporated in 1776, 
and contains 545 mhabitants; it is 12 
or 14 miles E. of Char:eftown. 
WASHINGTON, a towafhip of Con- 
necticut, in Litchfield co. about 7 miles 


S8. W. of Litchfield. 


WASHINGTON, à port of entry and 
poſt- town of N. Carolina, fituated in 


| Beaufort county, on the N. tide of Tar 


river, in lat. 35. 30: N. yo miles from 
Ocr-cck Inlet, 40 from the mouth of 
Tar river, 61 S. S. W. of Edenton, 38 
N. by E. of Newbern, 131 N. E. by 
N. o! Wilmington, and 460 from Phi- 
ladelphia. It contains a court-houſe, 
gaol, and about eighty heuſes. From 
this town is exported tobacco of the 


Peterſburg quality, pork, beet, Indian 


corn, peas, beans, pitch, tar, turpen- 
tine, rolin, &c. alſo pine beards, ſhin- 
gles, and oak itaves. About 130 veſ- 
{-ls enter annually at the cuſtom-houſe 
in this town. The exports for a year, 
ending the zoth of September, 1794, 
amounted to 33,684 dollars. 
WASHINGTON, a polt-town of Ken- 
tucky, and the capital of Maſon county, 
about three miles 8. by W. of the land- 
ing at Limeſtone, on the S. fide o Ohio 
river. - It contains about 100 houles, 


a Preſbyterian church, a hand'ome 


court-heuſe and. gaol; and is fait in- 
creaſing 11 importance, It 1s 62 miles 
N. E. of Lexington, 75 N. E. by E. 
of Frankiort, and 709 S. W. by W. 
of Philadelphia. N. lat. 38. 40. W. 


long. 84. 30. 


W aSHINGTON Court-Houſe, in S. 


Carolina, is to miles from Greenville, 
and 16 from Pendleton 
WASHINGTON, a poſt. tywn of Geor- 
gia, and the capital of Wilkes co. 50 
miles N. W. by W. ot Auguita, 58 
N. by W. of Lovitville, 28 trom 
Greenſborough, anc $13 from Philadel- 


phia. It ſtauds on the weſtern hide o Creck. The water of Tiber Creek 
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Kettle Creek, a north branch of Little 
river, which emptiés into Savannah rive 
er from the eaſtward, about 36 miles E. 
ot the town. It is regularly laid out, 
and contained, in 1788, 24 houſes, a 
court-houſe, gaol, and academy. The 
tunds of tne academy amount to about 
$ool. ſterl. and the number of ſtudents 
to between 60 and 70. On the E. fide 
of the town, a mile and a half diſtant, is 


a medicinal ſpring, which riſes from à 


hollow tree 4 or 5 feet in length, The 
inſide of the tree is covered with a coat 
of matter an inch thick, and the leaves 
around the ſpring are ineruſted with a 
ſubſtance as white as ſnow. It is ſaid to 
de a ſovereign remedy for the ſcurvy, 
ſcrophulous diforders, conlumptions, 
gout, and every other diſorder ariſing 
trom humours in the blood. This 
ſpring being ſituated in a fine healthy 
vart of the State, will, no doubt, be a 
pleaſant and ſalutary place of reſort 
tor invalids from the maritime and un- 
healthy parts of Georgia, 'and the 
neighbouring States. N. lat. 33. 12. 

_ Was:1NnGTON City, in the territory 
of Columbia, was ceded by the State of 
Virginia and Maryland to the United 
States, and by them eſtabliſhed as the 
ſeat of their government, after the year 
1800. This city, which is now build- 
ing, fands at the junction of the river 
Patowmack, and the Eaſtern Branch, la- 
titude 38.83. N. extending nearly 4 miles 
up each, and including a tract of terri- 
tory, exceeded, in point of convenience, 
ſalubrity and beauty, by none in Ame- 
rica. For although tne land in general 
appears level, yet by gentle and gradual 
ſwellings, a variety of elegant proipects 
are produced, and a ſufiicient deſcent 
formed tor conveying oft the water oc- 
cationed by ram. Within the limits of 
the ci y are a great number of excellent 
(prings; and by digging wells, water 
of the beſt quality may reacily be had, 
Beiides, the never fauing ſtreams that 
now run through that territory, may 
alſo be collected ior the ww ef the city. 
The waters of Reedy Branch, and of 
Piber Creek, may be conveyed to the 
Preſident's houle, The tource of Liber 
Creck is elevated about 246 feet above 
the ievei of the tide in 1aid creex, The 
nerpendicular height of the ground 
on which the capitol ſtands, is 78 feet 
above the level of the tide in Tiber 


may 
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may therefore be conveyed to the capi- 
tol, and after watering that part of the 


city, may be deſtined to other uſeful 


pu: poſes. The Eaſtern Branch is one 
of the lateſt and moſt commodious har- 
bours ia America, being ſufficiently deep 
for the largeſt ſaips, tor about 4 miles 
above its mouth, While the channel lies 
cloſe along the bank adjoining the city, 
and affords a large and convenient har- 
bour. The Patowmack, although only 
navigable for ſmall craft, for a conſi- 
derable diſtance from its banks next the 
city, (excepting about half a mile above 
the junktion of the rivers) will neverthe- 
leſs afford a capacious ſummer harbour; 


25 an iminente number of ſhips may | 


ride in the great. channel, oppoiite to, 
and below the city. The ſituation of 
this metFopolis is upon the great poſt- 
road, e jui-diſtant from the northern 
and ſout hern extremities of the Union, 
and neqily fo from the Atlantic and 
Pittſburg : upon the beit navigation, and 
in the mi dſt of a commercial territory, 


probably the richeſt, and commanding 


the moit extenſive internal reſource of 
any in An rica. It has therefore many 
advantage s to recommend it, as an eligi- 
ble place or the permanent feat of the 
general go yerninent z and as it is likely 
to be (peed ily built, and otherwiſe im- 
proved, by the public ſpirited enterpriſe 
of the peop le of the United States, and 
even by foreigners, it may be expected 
to grow up with a degree of rapidity 
hitherto un paralleled in the annals of 
cities. The plan ct this city appears 
to contain ſome important improve- 
ments upon that of the belt planned 
cities in the world, combining, in a re- 
markable d:2gree, convenience, regula— 
rity, elegance of proſpect, and a free 
circulation df air. 1he poſitions of 
the different public ediſices, and for the 
feyeral ſquszes and areas of different 
thapes as thiy are laid down, were firſt 
deterinined on the moſt advantageous 


ground, conmanding the molt exten- 


pve proves, and from their ſituation, 
julceptibie of ſuch improvements as 
either uſe or ornament may hereat- 
ter require. The capitol is fituated 


on a molt beautiful eminence, com- 


rmnding a complete view of every part 
or the city, and of a conſiderable part of 
th. country around. 
Nane ſcanas on a riſing ground, pol- 


ſel 4 bcliohttul water proſpect, to- | 


The Preſident's. 
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gether with a commanding view of the 
capitol, and the moſt material parts of 
the city. Lines, or avenues of direct 
communication, have been deviſed to 
connect. the moſt diſtant and important 
objects. 
diagonal ſtreets, are laid out on the 
moit advantageous ground for proſpect 
and convenience, and are calculated 
not only to produce a variety of charm- 
ing proſpects, but greatly to facilitate 


the communication throughout the city. 


North and ſouth lines, interſected by 
others running due E. and W. make 
the diſtribution of the city into ſtrcets, 
ſquares, &c. and thoſe lines have been 
ſo combined, as to meet at certain given 
points, with the divergent avenues, ſo 
as to form, on the {paces ſir/? determined, 
the different ſquares or areas. The 


grand avenues, and ſuch ſtrests as lead 
immediately to public places, are from 


130 to 160 feet wide, and may be con- 
veniently divided into toot-ways, a walk 
planted with trees on each fide, and-a 
paved way for carriages, The other 
ſtreets are from 90 to 110 feet wide. 
In order to execute this plan, Mr. Elli- 
cott drew a true meridional line by ce- 
leſtial obſervation, which paſles through 
the area intended for the capitol, This 
ine he croſſed by another, running due 
E. and W. which paſſes through the 
ſame area. Theſe lines were accurately 
meaſured and made the baſes on which 
the whole plan was executed. He ran 
all the lines by a tranſit inſtrument, and 
determined the acute angles by actual 


meaſurement, leaving nothing to the 


uncertainty of the compais. Waſhing- 
ton, or the Federal City, is ſeparated 
from Georgetown, in Montgomery co. 
Maryland, on the W. by Rock Creek, 
but that town is now within the terrt- 
tory of Columbia. It is 42 miles S. W. 
by S. of Baltimore, $76 irom Paſlama- 
quoddy, in the Diſtrict of Maine, 500 


from Boſton, 248 irom New-York, 144 


from Philadelphia, 133 from Richmond, 
in Virginia, 232 from Halifax, in N. 
Carolina, 630 from Charleſton, S. Ca- 
rolina, and 794 from Savannah, in 
Georgia. | 

WASHINGTON College, in Maryland. 
See CHeſtertoxun. | 

WASHINGTON, Fort, in the Territo- 
ry N. W. of the Ohio, is ſituated on the 


N. bank of the river Ohio, weſtward of 


Little Miami river, and 45 miles porth- 
| we 


Thele tranſverſe avenues, or 


tains. 


W AT 
weſt of Waſhington, in Kentucky, See 


Clncinn' fi. 
WaASHIN GTON, Mount, a ſmall town- 


ſhip of Maſlachuſetts, Berkſhire co. in 
the ſouth-weſt corner of the State, 150 


miles ſouth-weſt by ſouth of Boſton. It 
was incorporated in 1779, and contains 
261 inhabitants. 

WASHINGTON, Mount, one of the 
White Mountains of New-Hampſhire, 
which makes ſo majeſtic an appearance 
all along the ſhore of the eaſtern conn- 
ties of Maſſachuſetts. See White Moun- 


WaASHINGTON's Iflands, on the 
north-weſt coaſt of North-America. 
The largeit is of a triangular ſhape, the 
point ending on the ſouthward at Cape 
St. James's, in N. lat. 51. 58, Sandy 
Point, at its north-eaſt extremity, is in 
lat. 54. 22. N. Its longitude weſt ex- 
tends from Hope Point, the north-welt 


| extremity 2262 37/. to Sandy Point, in 
22845“. Port Ingraham, Perkins and 


Magee Sound lie on the weſtern fide of 
the iſland ; : on the eaſtern ſide are the 
following ports from north to fouth— 
Skeetkiſs, or Skitkiſs Harbour, Port 
Cummaſhawa, Kleiws Point, Smoke 
Port, Kanſkeeno Point, Port Geyers, 
Port Ueah, and Poit Sturgis. 
Cook, when he paſſed this ifland, fup- 
poſed it to be a part of the continent, 
as the weather at the time was thick, 
and the wind boiſterous, which obliged 
him to keep out at ſca, till he made the 
weitern cape of the continent in about 
lat. 55, N. Capt. Dixon diſcovered 
theſe iſlands in 1787, and named them 


Queen Charlotte's Ilias. Capt. Gray | 


diſcovered them in 1789, and called 
them Waſhington's Iflands. There are 
three principal iflands, beſides many 
{mall ones. It is conjectured that they 


make a part of the Archipelago of St. 


Lazarus. 

WaAasKEMASHIN, an ifland in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, on the coalt of 
Labrador. N. lat. 50. 3. W. lang. 
5955. 

Wass Aw Iſland. See Marſaæv. 

WaTAaGUakl I/les, on the coaſt of 


Labrador, and in the Gulf of St. Law- 


rence, lies near the ſhore, north caſt ot 
Ouapitougan Ifle, and ſouth-weit of 
Little Mecatina, about 10 or 12 lcagues 
from each. 

WaTAUGA, a river of Tenneflee, 


which riſes in Burke co. North- Carolina, | 


— 


Capt. 
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and falls into Holſtein river, 15 miles 
above Long-Iſland. 

WATCH Point, lies to the northward 
of Fiſher's Iſland, in Long- Iſland Sound, 
and weſt-ſouth- welt 7 "leagues from 
Block Ifland. | 

Warplloo, an ifland in the South 
Pacific Ocean; a beautiful ſpot, about 
6 miles long and 4 broad. N. lat. 20. 
#. Ws long. 158. 15. 

WATEKBOROUGH, a townſhip of the 
Diſtrict of Maine, York co. on Mouſom 
river, 15 miles N. W. of Wells, and 110 
from Boſton. 


WATERBURY, a townſhip of Ver- 
mont, in Chittenden co. ſeparated from 
Duxbury on the ſouth-welt by Onion 
river. I: contains 93 inhabitants. 

WATERBURY, the north- weſternmoſt 
townſhip of New-Haven co, Connecti- 
cut, called by the Indians Matteluck, 
It was tertled in 1671, and is divided 
into the pariſhes of Northbury, Salem, 
and South- Britain. 

WATEREE, a branch of Santee river, 
South-Curolina. 

WATERPORD, a plantation in Cum- 
berland co. Diſtrict of Maine, ſouth- 
caſt of Orangetown, or Greenland. 

WATFRYORD, a new townſhip in 


Vork co. Diitrict of Maine, incorpora- 


ted February, 1797, formerly a part of 
Waterborough. 

WATERFORD, a townſhip of New- 
Jericy, in Glouceſter county. 
WATERFORD, aneat viliage of New- 
York, in the townſhip of Half Moon 
which lee. 


WATERLAND, an iſland in the South | 
Pacific Occan, fo named by Le Maire. 


8. lat. 14. 46. welt long. 144. 10. 
WATERQUECHIE, or Sec, a {mall 
river of Vermont, which empties into 
Connecticut river in Hartland. 
W-TERTOWN, a very pleaſant town 
in Middletex co. Maſſachuſetts, 7 miles 
welt hy north-weſt of Boſton. Charles 


river is navigable for boats to this town, 


7 miles from its mouth in Boſton har- 
hour. The townſhip contams 1091 in- 
nabitants, and was incorporated in 1630. 


hat czlehrated apoſtle of the Indians, 


the Rev. Nr. Eliot, relates that in the 
year 1670, a ſtrange phenomenon ap- 
peared in a great pond at Watertown, 
where the fiſh all died; and as many as 
cou}d, thruſt themſelves on ſhore, and 
there dicd, It was eſtimated that not 

leſs 


It was incorporated in 
1787, and contains 905 inhabitants. 
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leſs than 20 cart- loads lay dead at once 
round the pond. An eel was found 
alive in the ſandy border of the pond, 


and upon being caſt again into its na- 


tural element, it wriggled out again, as 
faſt as it could, and died on the ſhore. 


The cattle, accuſtomed to the water, re- 


fuſed to drink it for 3 days, after which 
they drank as uſual. When the ff be 
gan to come en ſhore, betore they dicd, 
many were taken both by Engliſh and 
Indians, and caten without any injury. 
WATERTOWN, a townſhip in Litch- 
field co. Connecticut. It is about 25 
miles N. N. W. of New- Haven. 
WATER VLIET, an extenſive town- 
thip of New-York, Albany c:unty, on 
the weſt fide of Hudſon's river, and in- 
cludes the village of Hamilton, and the 
iſlands in the river ncareſt the weſt fide. 
It is bounded weſt by the manor oi 
Renilclaerwyck, and contained, in 1790, 
7,419 inhabitants, including 707 ſlaves. 
In 1756, there were 6co ot the inhabi- 
tants qualified electors, | 
WATLAND J/lard, one of the Baha- 
ma Iſlands in the Weſt-Indies. The S. 
point is in lat. 24. N. and long. 74. welt. 
WATSON, Fort, in S. Carolina, was 
fituated on the N. E. bank of - Santee 
river, about half way between the mouth 
of the Congaree and Nelion's Fort, on 
the bend of the river oppoſite the Eutaw 
Springs. Its garriſon of 114 men being 
beſieged by Gen. Greene, ſurrcende: ed 
in April, 1781, He then marched with 
bis main force agamſt Camden, higher 
up the river. | 
WAaUKEAGUE, a village in the town- 
ſhipof Sullivan, in the Diitrict of Maine, 
g miles from Delert Iſland. 
WAWASINK, a village in New-York, 
on Rondout Kull, a branch of Wallkill, 
5 miles welt ot New Paltz, and 12 ſouth- 
welt of Elopus. 5 
WAWIACHTAN OS, and Tawicktavees, 
two Indian tribes, reiiding chiefly be- 
tween Sciota and Wabalh rivers. 
WAYNE, anew county in the N. W. 


Territory, laid out in the tail of 1796, 
including the iettiements of Detroit 
| The inhabitants are gencraily wealthy 
tarmers z and beſides the common pro- 


and Niichellimakk mak. 

WAYNE, a county of Newbern dif- 
trict, N. Carolina; bounded N. by Edg- 
conibe, and S. by Glatgow. It contains 
6,133 inhabitants, incluhve ot 1,557 
flaves. 

WAYNE, atownſhip of Pennlylvania, 
ſituated in Mullin county. 


£ 


| | Warne, Fort, in the N. W. Terri. 


0 


W E A 


tory, is ſituated at the head of the Mia- 
mi of the Lake, near the Old Miami 
Villages, at the confluence of St. Joteph's 
and St. Mary's rivers. It is a ſquare 
forts with baſtions at each angle, wh a 
ditch and parapet, and could contain 500 
men, but has only 300, with 16 pieces of 
caiinon. It is 150 miles north by weft 


Fort Defiance. The Indians ceded to 
the United States a tract of land 6 miles 
ſquare, where this fort ſtands, at the 
late treaty of peace ar Greenville, 


N. Carolina, 24 miles trom Kingfton, 
co S. E. rrom Kaleigh, and 498 from 
thiladelphia, | 
WAYNESBOROUGH, a polt-town in 
Burke co, Georgia, 30 miles tonth of 
Augulia, 25 north-ealt of Louuville, 
No river of conicquence paſtes near this 
town; yet being the place where both 
the ſuperior and inferior courts are held, 
it is in a prolperous condition. 
 WEARE, a townſhip of New-Hamp- 
ſhire, ſituated in Hillſborough co. 18 


miles jouth wefterly of Concord, 60 


welt of Porttouth, and 70 north-weſt 
of Boſton, It was incorporated in 1764, 
and contains 1,924 inhabitants. 
WEATHERSFIELD, a townſhip of 
Vermont, Windior co. on the welt fide 
of Connecticut river, between Windſor 
cu the north, and Springfi: Id on the 
ſouth, Alcutney Mountain lies partly 
in this townſhip, and in that of Wind- 


\ for. It is a flouriſhing town, and con- 


tains 1,097 inhabitants, | | 
WEATHERSFIELD, a poſt-town of 
Connecticut, pleaſantly fituated in Hart- 
ford co. on the weft tide of Connecticut 
river, 4 miles S. of Hartford. 11 N. of 
Middleton, 36 N. by E. of New- Haven, 
and 218 N. E. of Philadelphia. This 
town was ſcttled in 1635 or 1636, by 
emigrants from Dorchetter in Maſſachu- 


tt confilts of between 200 and 300 
houſes, and has a very elegant brick 
meeting houle for Congrepationalilis. 


auctions of the country, raite great 
quantities of onions, which are exported 
to different parts. of the United States, 
and to the Weſt-Indies. 
WEATHERFORD's Place, Charles, an 


} Indian koule and plantation ot that 


Nailics 


of Cincinnati, and 200 welt by ſouth of 


WAYNESBOROUGH, a poſt-rown of 


{etts, and has a fertile and luxuriant ſoil, 


e 


weſt, Merioneth, &c. 


WEIL 


name, on the eaſtern ſide of Alabama 


river, above Vi*Gillivray's ſiſter's place, 

and a good way below the junction of 

'Tallapoolee and Cooſa rivers. 
WEAUCTENEAU Towns, Indian vil- 


lages on Wabaſh river, deſtroyed by 


Generals Scott and Wilkinſon in 1791. 
Was, or Weeas, an Indian tribe, 
whole towns lie on the head waters of 
Wabaſh river. At the treaty of Green- 
ville they ceded a tract of land, 6 miles 
ſquare, to the United States. 
WeEeaveR's Lake, in the State of 
New-York, is 3 miles north- wett of lake 
Otlego. It is 2 miles long and 17 broad. 
WI BHAMET Kiver, in the Diſtrict 


of Maine, is the principal entrance by 


water to the town of Wells, in York 


co. It has a barred harbour. 


WECHQUETANK, a Moravian ſettle- 
ment made by the United Brethren, in 
Pennſylvania, behind the Blue Moun- 
tains, In 1760, the Bethlehem congre- 
gation purchaled 1,400 acres ot land tor 
the Chriſtian Indians. In 1763, it was 
deſtroyed by white lavages, who inha, 
bited near Lancaſter; they likewiſe mur- 


dered many of the peaceable Indians 


ſettled here. It was finally deſtroyed 
by the Ams ricans during the late war. 
It lies about 30 miles north-weſt by 
welt of Bethlehem. | 
| WEISENBtRO, a townſhip of Pcnn- 
ſylvania, in Northampton county. 
WELCH Mountains, are ſituated in 
Cheſter co. Pennſylvania. Beſides other 
ſtreams, Brandywine Creek rites here. 
WELCH Trad, a imall territory of 
Pennſylvania, ſo named becauſe firſt ſet- 
tled by Welchmen. 'I here are a num- 
ber of ſmall towns in it, as Haverford- 
It is pretty 
thick ly inhabited by an induſtrious, 


hardy and thriving people. 


WELCOME, Sir Thomas Roes, or Ne 
Ultra, a bay or ſtrait in that part of 
Hudſon's Bay which runs up to the N. 


round from Cape Southampton, open- 


ing between lat. 62. aud 63, N. On the 
welt or north ſhore is a fair head land, 
called the Hope by Captain Middleton, 


in lat. 66. 30. N. 


WELLFLEET, a townſhip of Maſſa- 


chuſetts, in Barnſtable co. fituated on 
the peninſula called Cape Cod; S. E. 


from Boſton, diſtant by land 105 miles, 
by water 60, and from Plymouth light- 
houſe 8 leagues, The harbour is large, 
indented within with crecks, where vel- 


WEL 580 
ſels of 70 or 8o tons may lie ſafe in what 
is called the Deep Hole. The land is 
barren, and its timber is ſmall pitch- 
pine and oak. Before it was incorpo- 
rated in 1763, it was called the North 
Precin# of Eaſjham, and was originally 
included in the Indian Skeekeet and Pa- 
met. In 1790, it contained 1117 inha- 
bitants. Since the memory of people 
now living, there have been in this ſmallꝰ 
town 30 pair of twins, beſides two births 
that produced three each. The method 
of killing gulls in the gullhouſe, is no 
doubt an Indian invention, and alſo that 
of killing birds and fowl upon the beach 
in dark nights, The gull-houſe is built 
with crotches fixed in the ground on 
the beach, and covered with poles, the 
ſides being covered with ſtakes and ſea 
weed, and the poles on the top covered 
with lean whale, The man being placed 
within, is not diſcovered by the fowls, 
and while they are contending for and 
eating the fiſh, he draws them in one 
by one between the poles, until he has 
collected 40 or 50. This number has 
cficn been taken in a morning. The 


method of killing ſmall birds and fowl 
that perch on the beach, is by making 


a light; the preſent mode is with hogs? 
lard in a trying pan; but the Indians 
are ſuppoſed to have uſed a pine torch. 
Birds, in a dark night, will flock to 
the light, and may be killed with a 
walking- cane. It mutt be curious to a 
countryman who lives at a diſtance from 
the ſea, to be acquainted with the me- 
thod of killing black fiſh. Their fize 
is from 4 to 5 tons weight, when full 
grown. When they come within the 
harbours, boats turround them, and 
they are as eaſily driven on ſhore, as 
cattle or theep are driven on the land. 
The tide leaves them, and they are 
eaſily killed. They are a fiſh of the 
whale kind, and will average a barrel 
of oil each; 400 have been ſcen at one 
time on the ſhore. Of late years theſe 
fiſh rarely come into the harbours, 
WELLS, a fmall, but rapid river of 
Vermont, which, after a ſhort S. E. 
courle, empties into Connecticut river, 
below the Narrows, and in the N. E. 
corner of Newbury, Its mouth is 46 
yards wide. 
Wells, a townſhip of Vermont, 
Rutland co. between Pawlet and Poult- 


ney, and contains 622 inhabitants. 


| Lake st. Auttun lies in this townſhip, 


$99 WEN 
and is three miles long, and one broad. 

WELLS, a poſt town of the Diſtrict 
of Maine, in York co. ſituated on the 
bay of its name, about half way hetween 
Biddeford and York, and 88 miles N. 
by E. of Boiton, and 441 trom Phila- 
delphia. This townſhip is about. 10 
miles long, and 7 broad; wis incorpo- 
rated in 1653, and contains 43,070 in- 
habitants. It is bounded 8. E. by that 
part of the fea called Wells Bay, and 
N. E. by Kennebunk river, which ſe— 
parates it from Arundel, The imall 
river Negunket, perhaps formerly Ogun- 
tiquit, has no navigation, nor mills of 
any. value, but noticed, about 130 vears 
ago, as. the boundary between York 
and Wells. The tide through Piſcata- 
qua bay urges itſelf into the marſhes at 
Wells, a few miles E. of Negunket, 
and forms a harbour for ſmall veſſels. 
Further E. in this townſhip, the {mall 
river Mouſum is found coming trom 
ponds of that name about 2o miſes from 
the ſea. Several mills are upon the 
river, and the inhabitants are opening a 
harbour by means of a canal. Webha- 
met river is the principai entrance to 
this town by water. 

WELLS Bay, in the townthip above 
mentioned, lies between Capes Porpoile 
and Neddock. The courſe trom the lat- 
ter to Wells Bar, is N. by E. 4 leagues. } 

WELI.'s Falls, in Delaware river, lie 
13 miles N. W. of Trenton, in New- 
Jerſey. 

WENDELL, a townſhip of Maſſachu— 
ſetts, in Hampſhire co. 80 miles N. W. 
of Boſton. It was incorporated in 1781, 
and contains 519 inhabitants. | 

WENDELL, a townihip of New:- | 
Hampſhire, Cheſhire co. about 15 miles 
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inhabitants. It was called Saville, be- 
fore its incorporation in 1781. 


] 


N. E. of Charleſtown, containing 267 


0 WENHAMͤ, a townihip of Maflachu- | 
0 ſetts, Eſſex co. between Ipiwich and 
85 Beverley; 26 miles N. N. by N. of Boſ- 
1 ton. It was incorporated in 1643, and 
bp, contains 502 inhabitants. Here is a 
8 large pond, well ſtored with fiſh, from 
by: which, and its vicinity to Salem, it was, 
ip with whimſical piety, called Zn, by 
* the firit ſettlers, ; 

4 WENMAN, one of the Gallipego 
oF Wands, on the coaſt of Peru, ſituated 
4 W. of Cape Franciſco. . 

1 WENTWORTH, a townſhip of New- 
. Hampſhire, Grafton co. containing 241 


WES 
inhabitants. It was incorporated in 
1766, and is S. E. of Oxford, adjoin- 
mg. ; | 

 WESEL, a village of New- Jerſey, 
Effex co. on Paſlatc river, 2 miles north. 
weitward of Acquakenunk, and 5 weſt- 
ward of Hakkenlack, | | | 
West, or Wantaſliquek, a river of 
Vermont, has its main ſource in Brom- 
ley, about 3 miles S. E. from the head 
of Otter-Creek. After recciving 7 or $ 
ſmaller ſtreams, and running about 37 
miles, it falls into Connecticut river at 
Brattleborough. It is the largeſt of the 


ſtreams on the eaſt ſide of the Green 


MWountains; and at its mouth is about 
15 rods wide, and 10 or 12 feet deep, 
A number of figures, or inſcriptions, 
are yet to be ſeen upon the rocks at the 
mouth of this river, ſeeming to allude 
to the affairs of war among the Indians ; 
but their rudeneſs and awkwardneſs de- 
note that the formers. of them were at 
2 great remove from the knowledge of 
any alphabet. „ 
Wrsr RivER Mountain, in New- 
Hampſhire, in the townſhip of Cheſter. 
field, lies oppoſite to the mouth of Weſt 
river; and from this part of Connecti- 
cut river to Piſcataqua Harbour on the 
eaſt is 90 miles, the broadeſt part of the 
State. Here are viſible appearances of 
volcanic eruptions. About the year 
1730, the garriſon of Fort Dummer, 4 


miles diſtant, was alarmed with frequent 


exploſions of fire and ſmoke, emitted by 
the mountain. Similar appearances 
have been obſerved ſince. 

Wirst Bay, a large bay of Lake Su- 
perior, at its weſternmoſt extremity 
naving the 12 ifles at its mouth. It 
receives St, Louis river from the welt. 

_ WrsrT BETHLEHEM, a townſhip of 

Waſhington co. Pennſylvania. 
 WrESTBOROUGH, a townſhip of Maſ- 

ſachuſetts, Worcetter co. 34 miles welt- 


louth-weſt of Boſton, and 13 eaſt of 


Worceſter, was incorporated in 1717. 
Among other ſingular occurrences in 
the Indian wars, the ſtrange fortune of 
Silas and Timothy Rice is worthy of 
notice. They were ſons of Mr. Edmond 
Rice, one of the firſt ſettlers in this 
town, and carried off by the Indians on 
Augult 8, 1704, the one 9 the other 7 
years of age. They loſt their mother 
tongue, had Indian wives, and children 
by them, and lived at Cagnaavaga. Si- 


las was named Tookanowras, and Ti- 
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mothy, Oughtſorongoughton, Timothy 


recommended him icli ſo much to the 
Indians by his penetration, courage, 
ſtrength, and warlike ſpirit, that he ar- 
rived to be the third of the 6 chiefs of 
the Caguazvagas. In 1740 he came 
down to ſce his friends. He viewed the 
houſe where Mr. Rice dwelt, and the 

lace from wience he with the other 
children were captivated, of both which 
he retained a clear remembrance ; as he 
did likewiſe of ſeveral elderly perſons 
who were then living, though he had 
forgot the Engliſh language. He re- 
turned to Canada, and, it is ſaid, he was 
the chief who made the ſpeech to Gen. 
Gage in behalf of the Cagnawagas, at- 


ter the reduction cf Montreal. 'T heſe 
inen were alive in 1790. 


WEsT Comp, a thriving village of 
ew-York, containing about 60 houſes, 
in Columbia co. on the eaft ſide of 


Hudſon's river, 7 miles above Red Hook, 


and 13 north of New-York city. 
WEST-CHESTER, a county of New- 


Vork; bounded north by Dutchels co, 


fouth by Long-Iſland Sound, welt by 


Hudſon's river, and caft by the State of 


Connecticut. It includes Captain's 
Tflands and all the iflands in the found, 
to the eaſt of Frogs Neck, and to the 
northward of the main channel. In 
1790, it contained 24,003 inbabitants, 
including 1419 flaves. In 1796, there 
were, in its 21 townſhips, 3,243 of the 
inhabitants qualified electors. 

WeEesT-CHESTER, the chief townſhip 
of the above county; lying partly on 
the Sound, about 15 miles eaſterly of 
New-York city. It was much impo- 
veriſhed in the Jate war, and contains 
1203 inhahitants; of whom 164 are 
electors, and 242 flaves. 

WEST CHESTER, the chief town of 
Cheſter co. Pennſylvania, containing 
about 50 houſes, a. court-houſe, ſtone 
gaol, and a Roman Catholic church. It 
is about 25 miles welt of Philadelphia. 

WESTERLY, a poſt-town on the ſea- 
coaſt of Wathington co. Rhode- Iſland, 
and feparated from Stonington in Con- 
necticut by Paucatuck river, 36 miles 
weſt by ſouth of Newport, and 256 
from Philadelphia. The inhabitants 
carry on a britk coaſting trade, and are 
extenſively engaged in the fiſheries. 
The townſhip contains 2,298 inhabi- 
Yants, oi whom 10 are flaves, - 


WESTERY, a townſhip of Maſſachu- . WESTFORD, a townthip ot Vermont, 


WES 5902 
ſetts; ſituated in the ſouth-weſt corner 
of Worceſter co. 18 miles eaſt by north 
of Springfield, 29 in the ſame direction 
from Worceſter, and 73 ſouth- weſt by 
{outh of Boſton. | | | 

WESTERN, Fort, in the Diſtriẽt of 
IViaine, was erected in £752, on the eaſt 
bank of the ſmall fall which terminates 
the navigation of Kennebeck river. It 
1s 18 miles from Taconnet Fall. See 
Kennebeck River. Tt is in the townſhip 
of Harwington, Lincoln co. A. com- 
pany was incorporated in Feb. 1796, to 


build a bridge over the river at this 


place. 

WESTERN Precin@, in Somerſet co. 
New-Jerley, contains 1, 87 5 inhah itants, 
including 317 flaves. 

WisrRRN Territory. See Territory 
North-Weſt of the Ohio. 

_ WESTFIELD, a townſhip af Ver- 
mont; Orleans co. fouth of Jay 

WESTFIELD, a plealant poiſt- tow¾en 
of Maſſachuſetts, Hampſhire ca. on the 
river of this name, in a curious vale, 10 
miles weſt of Springfield, 34 eaſt of 
Stockbridge, 52 ſouth-weſt ot Worceſ- 
ter, 105 weſt- ſouth-weſt of Boſton, and 
260 from Philadelphia. It contains a 
Congregational church, an academy, 
and about 50 or -60 compa houſes. 
'The townſhip was incorporated in x 660, 
and contains 2,204 inhabitants. 

WESTFIELD, a ſmall river of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, which riſes in Berkfhire co. 
and runs nearly a ſouth-eaſt courſe 
through Middleficld, Weſtfield, and 
Weſt-Springfticld, where it empties into 
the Connecticut, by a mouth about 30 
yards wide. | 

WESTFIELD, a townſhip of New- 
York, Waſhington co. bounded ſouth- 
erly by Kingſbury, and northerly by 
Whitehall. it contains 2,103 inhab?. 
tants, of whom 126 are electors, and 9 
ſlaves. It lies near Lake George. 

WESTFIELD, in Richmond co. New- 
York, is bounded northerly by the 
Freſh Kill, eafterly by Southfield, and 
weſterly by the Sound. Tt contains 
1151 inhabitants, of whom 131 are 
elcctors, and 276 flaves. 

WESTFIELD, a {mall town in Eſſex 
co. New-Jerſey, containing a Preſbyre- 
rian church, and about 40 compact 
houſes. It is about 7 or 8 miles W. 
of Elizabeth-T'own. 

WERST- FLORIDA. See Florida. 
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in Chittendon co. N. E. of Colchefter, | 


adjoining, and contains 63 inhabitants. 
WesTFORD, a townſnhipof Maſſachan- 


ſetts, ſitnated in Middleſex co. 28 ¹¹ꝗ,ẽł,j 
N. W. of Boſton, and contains 1229 


inhabitants. In the year 1792, an aca- 
demy was eſtabliſhed here. 

WEST. GREEN wICU, a townſhip in 
Kent co. Rhode · Iſland, containin 2,054 


inhabitants, including 10 ſlaves. 


WeSTHAM, a ſmall town ot Virginia, 


Henrico co. on the N. bank of James“ 


river, 6 miles N. W. by W. of Nich 
| moud, 
ed one of the fineſt foundarics or can- 
non in America, and a large quantity of 
ſtores and cannon, in January, 1781. 

townſhip of 
| Maſſachuſetts, Hampſhire co. 7 miles 
_ weſterly of Northampton, and 109 8. 
W. by W. of Boſton. 
inhabitants, and lies on the W. ſide of 


Here Benedict Arvold deſtroy- 


WESTHAMPTON, a 


It contains 683 


Connecticut river. 


WesrT Harbour, on the S. coaſt of 
the ifland of Jamaica, is to the N. of 


Portland Point. There is good anchor- 
age, but expoſed to S. and 8. E. winds. 

WEST-HaAVEN, a pariſh of the tou n- 
ſhip of New- Haven, in Connecticut, 
pleaſantly ſituated on the Harbour and 


Sound, 3 miles W. S. W. of the city. 


WEST. IN piEs, amultitude of 1tlands 
between North and South America, 


which were ſo named at firſt, on the 
preſumption that they extended ſo far 
as to form a connexion with thole of 


the Eaſt- Indies. The fallacy of this 


ſuppoſition was ſoon diſcovered; the 
name, however, has been retained, to 


prevent confuſion in the geographical 
accounts of the iſlands. The continent 
was allo ſometimes called by this name, 
till its natural diviſion being more at 
tended to, it obtained a diſtinct appel 
lation. See Cariblee Iſlands, end Aulil- 
les, They lie in ie form of a bow, or 


ſemicircle, ſtretching almoſt from the 
coaſtof Florida north, to the river Oro- 


noka, in the main continent of South- 
America. Such as are worth cultiva- 
tion, now belong to five European pow- 
ers, viz. Great-Britain, Spain, France, 


Holland, and Denmark. 


The Britih claim 
Jamaica, Grenada, and the 
Barbados, Grenadines, 


Dominica, 


Antigua, St. Vincent, 
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Nevis, | Bermudas, 
Montſerrat, The Bahama III. 
Barbuda, ands. 4 


.ngulla, | 
Spain claims 


Cuba, Trinidad, 
Porto Rico, Iiargarcita, 


The French claim 
St. Domingo, or Guadeloupe, 
ti1{paniola, St. Lucia, 
Martinico, Tob go. 
The Dutch claim the iſlands of 
St. Euſtatia, Curaſſou, or Cu- 
Saba, racoa... - * 


Denmark claims the iſlands of 


St. Croix, St. IJ homas, and St. John's, 


S$aveden allo poſſeſſes 
The {mall ifland ot St. Bartholomew, 


The climate in all the Weſt-India iſl- 
ands is nearly the fune, allowing for 
thoſe accidental differences which the 
feveral ſituacious and qualities of the 
lands themeives produce. As they 


lie within the tropics, and the jun goes 


quite over their ncads, paſſing beyond 
them tu the north, and never returning 
tarther from any of then than about 
zo degrees tO the ſouth, they would be 
continu ly ſubjected to an extreme and 
intolerable heat, if the trade winds, ri- 


ſing gradually as che {un gathers ſtrength, 


did not biw in upon them from the 
jea, and refreſh the air in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to enable them to attend their 
concerns even under the meridian ſun. 
On the other hand, as the night advan- 
ces, a breeze begins to be perceived, 
which blows ſmartly from the land, as 
it were from the centre, towards the 
{ca,-to all points of the compaſs it once. 
By the ſame remarkable Providence in 


the diſpoſing of things, it is, that when 


the ſun has made a great progreſs to- 
wards the tropic of Cancer, and becomes 
in a manner vertical, he draws after 
him a vaſt body of clouds, which 
ſhield them from his dire & beams, and 
diſſolving into rain, cool che air, and 
refreſh the country, thirſty with the long 

drought, which commonly prevails 
from the beginning of January to the 
latter end of May. The rains make 


the only diſtinction of ſeaſons in the 
Weſt-Indies; the trees are green the 
whole year round; they have no cold; 
no troſts no ſuows, and but rarely ſome 
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WES 
rail; the ſtorms of hail are, however, 
very violent when they happen, and 


the hail-ſtones very great and heavy.“ 


The grand ſtaple commodity of the 
Weſt-Indies is ſugar. The Portugueſe 
were the firſt who cultivated it in Ame- 
rica. The juice of the ſugar cane is 
the moſt lively, excellent, and the leaſt 
cloying tweet in nature. They com- 
pute that, when things are well ma- 
naged, the rum and molaſſes pay the 
charges of the plantation, and the ſu- 
gars are clear gain. The quantity of 
rum and molaſſes exported from all the 
| Britiſh Weſt-India Iflands in 1789 to 
all parts, was accurately as follows: 
Rum, 9,492,177 gal. of which 1,485,461 
gal. came to the United States; Molaf- 
les, 21,192 gal. of which 1000 gal. 
came to the United States. The ne- 
groes in the plantations are ſubſiſted at 
a very ealy rate. This is generally by 
allotting to each family of them a ſmall 
portion of land, and allowing them two 
days in the weck, Saturday and Sunday, 
to cultivate it; ſome are ſubſiſted in 
this manner, but others find their ne— 
goes a certain portion of Indian or 
Guinea corn, and to ſome a ſalt herring, 
or 4 certain portion of bacon or falt 
pork, a day. All the reſt of the charge 
confitts ina cap, a ſhirt, a pair of breech- 
c, and a blanket ; and the profit of their 
labour yields on an average C10 or C12 
annually, The price of men negroes, 
upon their firſt arrival, is from £30 to 
36; women and grown boys 50s. leſs; 
but tuch negro families as are acquaint- 
ei with the buſineſs of the iflands, ge- 
nerallyß bring above £40 upon an aver- 
age one with another; and there are 
inſtances of a fingle negro man, expert 
in the buſineſs, bringing 150 guineas 
and the wealth of a planter is generally 
computed from the number of {laves he 
polleſſes. In the year 1787, the Mora- 
114115 or United Brethren, had the fol- 
bring number of converted negro 
_ \!nyes, independent of thoſe who attend- 
divine fervice. | 
In Antigua 8 546 5 
lu St. Kitts, a new miſſion 4 $6 
ln Barbadoes and Jamaica about 100 
St. Thomas's, St. Croix, and 
St. John's about + 
Surrinam (or the continent) 

, out „„ — 400 
ll living in the Weſt- Indies — 

and Surrinam — 165045 | 


10,000 


' 
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Population of the Britiſh Weſt-Indies. 

Whites. Blacks. 
Jamaica 30,000 250,000 
Barbadoes 16,167 62,115 
Grenada 1,000 23,926 
St. Vincent 15,450 11,353 
Dominica 15236 14,967 
Antigua 2,590 37,808 
Montſerrat 1,300 10,000 
Nevis 1,000 8,420 
St. Chriſtopher's 1,900 20,435 
Virgin Ifles 1,200 9,000 
Bahamas 2,000 2524 
Bermudas 5,462 - 47919 


Total 65,305 455,684 
There is likewiſe, in each of the iflands, 
a number of perſons, of mixed blood, 
and native blacks ot tree condition, In 


| Jamaica, they are reckoned at 10,000 3 


and about the fame number in the other 
iſlands taken collectively. The follow- 
ing ſtatement was made by Mr. Dundas 
in the Britiſh Houſe of Commons. Im- 
ports from the Britiſh Weſt-Indies in 
1795, £8,800,000 (ter|.—revenue ariſ- 
ing therefrom, £1,624,000—ſhipping: 
employed in that trade, 664 vefſels 
tonnage, x 53,000—ſeamen, 8, 00. Ex- 
ports from Great Britain to the Weſt- 
Indies, in 1794, £3,700,000, employ- 
ing 700 veſlels—tonnage, 177,000— 
ſeamen 12,00. Produce of the iſlands 
imported and re-exported, £3,700,000. 
The following account of the white in- 
habitants, tree negroes, and ſlaves, in 
the French iſlands is extracted from the 
ſtatement of Monſ. Neckar; but it is 
thought that the negro flaves were 
doubled before the cemmencement of 
the French revolution. 


Whites. F. Blacks. Slaves, 


St. Domingo in 1779 424650 79055 2395 98 
Martinico in 1776 1225619 24892 41,268 
Guadaloupe in 1779 175261 1,48 655 27 
St, Lucia in 1776 £5297 13050 1047 2 
Tobago (ſuppoſed 7 : 
to be the ſame. 24397 1,050 10,752 
as St, Lucia) 


Cayenne (S. A.) in 1736 : 1,358 — 194529 
; — — —— 


63,682 1733429 4379736 


The French writers ſtate the number 
of ſhips employed in their Weſt-India 


trade at 600, each on an average 300 
tons—their ſeamen at 15,000, The 


produce in 1785, 160 millions of livres. 
The Weſt-India trade is thought to be 
worth to France about {400,000 ſterl. 
annually. This was before the revolu- 
tion. The value of the Spanith Weſt- 
India trade is blended with that of 

P p | America 
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America in general; fee Spaniſh Ame- 
rica. The Daniſh Wett- India trade 
brings in a revenue to the King of 
Denmark of 133,000 dollars. The 
iſlands are deſcribed under their reipec- 
tive names. = 

Wrsr LIBERTY, a poſt town of 
Virginia, and the capital of Ohio co. 
is ſituated at the head of Short Creek, 
6 miles from the Ohio. It contains 
above 120 houſes, a Preſbyterian church, 
a court-houſe and gaol. It lies 2 miles 
weſt of the Pennſylvania line, 18 north- 
welt of Wheeling, 23 welt of Waſhing- 
ton in Pennſylvania, and 348 wett of 


Philadelphia. 


Wesr Main, the weſt ſhore of Hud- 
ſon's Bay in North- America is ſo called, 
at leaſt that part ot it called James Bay. 
See Eaſi Main. Fe 


WESTMINSTER, a townſhip of Maſ- 


ſachuſetts, ſituated in Worceſter co. wus 
granted to thoſe who did ſervice in the 
Narraganſet war, or their heirs, in 1728, 
and was then ſtyled Narraganſet, No. 2. 
It was incorporated by its preſent name 
in 1759; and contains 20,000 acres of 
land, well watered. It is fituated on 
the height of land between the rivers 
Merrimack and Connecticut, having 
ſtreams ariſing in the town, and running 
into both. It is about 55 miles from 


\ Boſton to the north of weſt, and about 


22 miles north from Worcelter, and con- 
tains 177 dwelling-houſes, and 1176 
inhabitants. 5 . 
WrsrulxSsTER, a conſiderable town- 
ſhip of Vermont, in Windham co. on 
Connecticut river, oppoſite Walpole in 
New-Hampſnire. It contains 1607 in- 
habitants. Sexton's river enters the 
Connecticut in the S. E. corner of the 
townſhip. Here is a poſt- office 18 miles 
north of Brattleborough, 18 north-weſt 
of Keen, in New-Hampihire, 59 north 
of Northampton in Maftichuletts, and 
329 north-ealt of Philadelphia. 
WESTMINSTER, the eaſternmoſt 
town of Frederick co. Maryland, about 
18 miles E. N. E. of Woodſborough, 
26 north welt of Baltimore, and 47 N. 
by E. of the city of Waſhington. 
 WESTMORE, the weſternmoſt town- 
ſhip of Eſſex co. Vermont. Willough- 
by Lake lies in this townihip. 
WESTMNORELAND, a county of Vir- 
ginia, bounded north and eatt by Pa- 
towmack river, which divides it from 


Maryland, ſouth-eaſt by Northumber- | {ctts, in Middleiex co. 15 miles — ot 
| | | | 7 oiicls 


| 


J 


| and {ome bloodſhed, | : 
diſpute has ſince been adjuſted. dec 


„ 
land, fouth- weſt by Richmond, and weſt 
by King George. It eontains 7722 in- 
habitants, of whom 4425 are ſlaves. 
This county has the honour of having 
given birth to GEORGE WASHINGTON, 


firſt Preiident of the United States. 
Ihe court houle in this county is on 


the ſouth bank of Patowmack river, 16 
miles N. by E. of Richmond, 16 north. 
welt of Kinſale, and 289 ſouth wit by 
'onth of Philadelphia. Here is a poſt- 
Oflice. | 
 WESTMORELAND, a county of Penn- 
{ylvania, bounded north by Lycoming, 
and ſouth by Fayette co. and abounds 
wit! iron cre and coal. It contains 11 
townſhips and 16,018 inhabitants, in- 
cluding 128 flaves. Chief town Greent- 
Zurg. | 
V/ESTMORELAND, a confiderable 
townfhip of New {{ampſhire, Cheſhire 
co. on the eaſtern bank of Connecticut 
river, between Cheſterſield and Wal- 


pole, 110 miles from Portſmouth. It 


was incorporated in 1752, and contains 

2,018 inhabitants. 
WESTMORELAND, a townſhip: of 

New-York, in Herkemer co. taken trom 


Whiteltown, and incorporated in 1792. 


In 1796, it contained 840 inhabitants, 
of whom 137 were eletois, The cen— 
tre of the town is 6 milcs-fouth of Fort 
Schuyler, and 36 north-weſt of Cooperl- 
town. 


WESTMORELAND, a tract of lan 


in Pennſylvania, bounded eaſt by Dela- 
ware river, weft by a line drawn due 
north and ſouth 15 miles welt of Wy- 


oming on Suſquchannah river, and be- 
| tween the parallels of 41 and 40 de- 
_ grees of north lat. was claimed by the 


State of Connecticut, as within the li— 
mits of their original charter, and in 


1754 was purchaſed of the Six Nations 


of Indians by the Suſquchannah and De- 


laware companies, and atterwards ſettled 


by a conſiderable colony, under the 
juriſdict ion of Connecticut. This tract 
was called Meſimortland, and annexed 
to the county of Litcnfield in Con- 


necticut. Ihe Peimtylvanians dilput- 


A 


ed the claim of Connecticut to thele 


lands, and in the progreſs of thus bult- 
nets there was much warm contention, 
This unhappy 


3 


Myontiug 
WESTON, a townſhip of Nlaſtuchu- 
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Boſton, It was incorporated in 1712, 


and contains 1, 10 inhabitants. 

WESTON, a townſhip of Connect!- 
cut, Fairfield co. north of Fairfield, ad- 
joining. | 

WeEsTON's Hande, groups of iflands 
in James's Bay, 

WeEsT-PoinrT, a ftrong fortreſs erect- 
ed during the revolution, on the welt 
bank of Hudſon's river, in the State of 
New-York, 6 miles above Anthony's 
Noſe, 7 below Fiſh-EKill, 22 S. of Pough- 
kecpſie, and about 60 N. of New-York 
city. It is ſituated in the mid of the 
high lands, and is ſtrongly fortified by 
natute as well as art. The principal 
fort is ſituated on a point of land, form- 
ed by a ſudden bend in the river, and 
commands it, for a conſfidcrable diſtance, 
above and below. Fort Putnam is fitu- 
ated a little farther hack, on an emi- 
nence which overlooks the other tort, 
and commands a greater extent of the 
river. There are a number of houſes 
and barracks on the point near the forts, 
On the oppoſite fide of the river, are 
the ruins of Old Fart Conſtitution, with 
ſome barracks going to decay. A num- 
ber of continental troops are ſtationed 
here to guard the arſenal and ſtores of 
the United States, which are kept at this 
place. This fortrets is called the Gib- 
raltar of America, as by reaſon of the 
rocky ridges, riling one behind another, 
it is incapable of being inveſted by leſs 
than 20,000 men. The fate of Ameri- 
ca ſeemed to hover over this place. It 
was taken by the Britiſh, and afterwards 
retaken by ſtorm, in a very gallant 
manner, by Gen. Wayne. Benedict. 
Arnold, to whom the important charge 
of this fort was committed, deſigned to 
nave ſurrendered it up to the Britiſh ; 
but Providence diſappointed the treaſon- 

© 
able deſign, by the moſt ſimple means. 
*laſor Anire, a moit accompliſhed and 
gallant officer, was taken, tried, and 
executed as a ſpy, and Arnold eſcaped. 
Thus the Britich exchanged one of their 
belt officers, for one of the worſt men 
in the American army. | 

Wes TPORT, a flouriſhing townſhip 
ot Maſfachuſetts, Briſtol co. 70 miles 
lontherly of Boſton, It was incorpo- 
rated in 1787, and contains 2,406 in- 


ak 
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Springfield, ahont 28 miles north of 
Hartford, and 100 W. S. W. of Boſton. 


In the compact part are about forty 
dwelling houies, and a Congregational 
church, The townſhip contains 3 pa- 
riſhes, and 2, 367 inhabitants. 
W=#$ST-STOCKBRIDGE, a townſhip 
of Maſlichutetts, in Berkſhire co. ad- 
Joining Stockbridge on the weſt, and 
has the New-York line on the north- 
welt, nd lies 150 miles trom Boſton. 
William's river, and its ſtreams, water 
tie towaſhip, and accommadate 3 iron- 
works, a tulling-mill, a griſt-mill, and 
2 ſaw mills. | 
WesT-'Town, a townſhip in Cheſter 
co. Pennſylvania. 
WETHERSFIELD. See Weathersfield. 
WEYBRIDGE, a towuſhip of Ver- 
mont, in Addifon county, ſeparated from 
New- Haven on the N. and E. by Ot- 
ter Creek, It contains 17 5 inhabitants. 


Snake Mountain lies nearly on the line 


between this townſhip and that of Ad- 
diſon on the welt. 

WEYMOUTH, the Weſaguſcus, or 
Maſſaguſſet, of the Indians, a townſhip 
of Maſſachuletts, Norfolk co. incorpo- 
rated in 1635, It lies 14 miles S. E. 
of Boſton, and employs ſome fmall vel- 
ſels in the mackarel fiſhery, Fore river 
on the N. W. and Back river on the 8. 
F. include near one half of the town- 
ſhip. The cheeſe made here is reckon- 
ed among the beſt brought to Boſton 
murket. It is ſaid to be one of the old- 
eit towns in the State: Mr. Weſton, 
an Engliſh merchant, having made a 
temporary ſettlement here m ſummer, 
1622. It contains 232 houſes, and 
1469 inhabitants. 

Walz Cove Hand, in the north- 
ern part of N. America, is the molt 
northerly. of two iſlands lying to the S. 
of Brook Cobham, or Marble Ifland, 
which is in lat. 63. N. Lovegrove, the 
other ifland, has a fair opening to the 
weſt of it. 

WMNALE Fisu and, in the river 
Eſſ-q1ibo, on the coalt of 8. America, 
is above the Seven Brothers, or Seven 
Illandds, and belew the Three Brothers. 

Vnalr Hand, at the mouth of 
M*Kentic's river, in the North Sea or 
Frozen Ocean, on the north coaſt of 


jähitants. 
WEST-SPRINGFIELD, a townſhip of 


Niere 
Maflachuſetts, Hampthue co. on the 


W. ade of Connecticut river, oppolite / 


the north. weſtern part of North-Ameri- 


ca. N. lat. 69. 14. | 
WHaPPiic's Creek, a ſmall creek 

whict emptics through the eaſt bank of 
P þ-2 IIadlon's 
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America in general; fee Spaniſh Ame- 
rien. The Daniſh Woeſt India trade 
brings in a revenue to the King of 
Denmark of 133,000 dollars. The 
lands are deſcribed under their reipec- 
tive names. 
Wesr LingrTY, a poſt town o 
Virginia, and the capital of Ohio co. 
is ſituated at the head of Short Creek, 
6 miles from the Ohio. It contains 
above 120 houſes, a Preſbyterian church, 
à court-houſe and gaol. It lies 2 mil. s 


| 


* 


welt of the Penniy lvania line, 18 north- | 


welt of Wheeling, 23 weſt of Waſhing- 
ton in Pennſylvania, and 348 wett of 
Philadelphia. | 

Weosr Mars, the weft ſhore of Hud- 
uns Bay in North- Americz is ſo called, 
at leaſt that part ot it called James Bay. 


* 


— 
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land, ſouth-weſt by Richmond, and weſ* 
by King George. It eontains 7722 in- 
hahitants, of whom 4425 are ſlaves. 
This county has the honour of having 
given birth toGEORGE WASHINGTON, 
firſt Preſident of the United Statcs, 
The court houſe in this county is on 
the ijouth bank of Patowmack river, 10 
miles N. by E. of Richmond, 16 north- 
welt of Kintale, and 239 fouth weit by 
onth of Philadelphia. Here is a poſt- 
office. | 

WESTMORELAND, a county of Penn- 
{ylvania, bounded north by Lycoming, 
and tourh by Fayette co. and abuunds 
with iron cre and coal. It contains 12 
townihips and 16,018 inhabitants, in- 
cluding £23 flaves. Chiet town Grernſ- 
nurg. 


See Eañ Mawr. 

WESTMINSTER, 2townihip of Mal- 
Gehauſetts, ſituated in Worccter co. ws 
granted to thoſe who did tervice in the 
* ſet war, or their heirs, in 3722, 
and was then ffy led Narraganſat, Na. 2. 
It was mcoporited by its pretent name 
= 17:9; and concrins z, a acres of 
Eu, weil watered. It is fate on 


— ——— — 
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Wes TMORELASND, 2 confiderable 
townfhip of Neur. ampiire, Chethir= 
co. on the eakern bank of Connecticut 
river, bet Hern Chetterfield and Wal- 
pale, 110 miles from Portimeuth. It 
was cor poratei in 27 52, and cantains. 
20185 Mmhahitant z. 
WESTHORELASD, 2 tomnifbip ct 
New-York, in Herkemer co. taker won: 


the height of had berweem the rivers | 
Merrimack zud Comeiticut, keving | 


freams 21 1 im the town, 2nd rowing | 


to both. It is about 55 mils from | 


Boſton to the north of wei, zu about ? 


22 miles north from Worcitcy, and com- 


tans 277 dwciimg-poufes, and 1176 | 


whab;tants. 

W557 101NSTEER, 2 confiierable town- 
flip of Vermont, in Windbzm cu. n 
Connecticut river, oppoſite Wal pole in 
Ner- Hampſnire. 
habitents. Serton's river enters the 
Connecticut in the S. E. corner of the 
townſhip. Here is a poſi- office 18 miles j 
north of Brattlc>oron2h, 128 no:1h-weſt | 
of Kren, in New-Hampitize, 39 north 
of Northampton in Mafſachulctts, and 
329 north-eaſt of Philadelphia. 

WeESTMIXSTER, the cafternmof. 
town of Frederick co. Marv land, about 
18 miles E. N. E. of Woodſborough, 
26 north welt of Baltimore, and 47 N. 
by E. of the city of Waſhington. 

WESTMORE, the weſternmoſt town- 
ſhip of Eſſex co. Vermont. Willough- 
by Lake lies in this townſhip. 

WESTNORELAND, a county of Vir- 
ginia, bounded north and eaſt by Pa- 


towmack river, which divides it from 


=o 


. 


It contains 160 in- 


Winrckows, and incorporated im 27%. 
In 1755, it contained 240 mibabuzzs, 
of whom 237 wc cet s. The c1- 
tre of the town in 6 mikcs fouth of Fart 

waykr, and 36 nocth-welrot Cooper!- 
| TEL. 

WESTIORZLAXSD, 2 fr # of ln 
2 Pcerniyivara, bounded caft by Dea 
ware river, welt by 2 line draan due 
north and ſouth 25 miles weit of Wr- 
oming on Suſqucbannah nv, and de- 
tworn the paralicls of 41 and 40 de- 
grees of north lat. was claimed by the 
State of Connecticut, as withm the i- 
mits of their original charter, 2nd 5: 
1754 was purchkaſcd of the dix Nation: 
of Indians by the Suſquchannah and Dc- 
laware companies, and atterwards {tiled 


, 
; 


was Called V eſimortland, and anncxcd 
to the county ot Litcafield in Con- 
necticut. The Peunſylvanians diſpul- 
ed the claim of Connecticut to their 
lands, and in the progreſs of this bufi- 
ne!s there was much warm contention, 
and ſome bloodſhed. This unhapp»y 
diſpute has ſiuce been adjuſted. ce 
Wyoming, 

WESTON, a townſhip of NMai:chu- 
welt ot 


Maryland, ſoulh-eaſt by Northumber- 


ſctts, in Middleſcx co. 15 miles 


Boltcu. 


5 WES 

Boſton. It was incorporated in 1712, 
and contains 1,010 inhabitants. 

WESTON, a townfhip of Connecti- 
cut, Fairfield co. north of Fairfield, ad- 
joining. . | | 

WEsrox's I/ands, groups of iflands 
in James's Bay. 

WEST Polxr, a ſtrong fortreſs erect- 
ed during the revolution, on the welt 
bank of Hudſon's river, in the State of 
New-York, 6 miles above Anthony's | 
Note, 7 below Fith-ill, 22 S. of Pough- 
keeplie, and about 60 N. of New-York 
city. It is fi-uated in the midZ of the 
high lands, and is frongly fortified by 
nature as well as art. The principal 
fort is fitnated on 2 point ot land, form- 
ed by a ſudden bend in the river, and 
commands it, for 2 conikl-rable diſtance, 
abeve and below. Fort Putnam is fwu- 
ated a little farther back, en an emi- 
nence wick overlooks the ather tort, 
and commands 2 greater extent of the 
river. There are 2 number of koutes 
aud barracks en the point near the torts, 
Ou the oppotite tide of the river, are 
the rams of Oh F.ct Conſtution, writlh | 
fame barrzcks going to decay. A rum 
here to guard the tenal amd ftores of | 
the Uunei Ses, chick are Kept at this || 
pice. This fortress is called the G. 
raltzr of America, 28 by realon of the 
it is incapable of being ie by els 
han 20,020 men. The fate of Ameri- 
ca med to hover over this place. It 
was taken by the Britiſhk, and afterwards | 
retaken by ftorm, in a very gallant ) 
manner, by Gen. Wayne. Bcnodi | 
Arncld, to whom the important charge 
of this fort was committed, defigned to | 
have ſurrendered it up to the Britith ; 
but Providence d iſappointed the treaſon- 
able deſign, by the moſt fmple means. 
Major Anire, a mot accompliſhed and 
gallant officer, was taken, tried, and 


* 


Wesrrogr, a flouriking townſhip 


WEST.SPRINGFIELD, a townſhip of | 
Maſſachuſetts, Hampthire co. on the 
W. ade of Connecticut river, oppoſitc 


| which is in lat. 
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Springfield, abont 28 miles north of 
Hartford, and 100 W. S. W. of Boſton. 
In the compact part are about forty 
dwelling houles, and a Congregational 
church, The townſhip contains 3 pa- 


riſhes, and 2,267 inhabitants. 


W=z$ST-STOCKBRIDGE, a townſhip 
of Mafi:ichutetts, in Berkſhire co. ad- 
Joining Stockbridge un the weſt, and 
has the New-York line on the north- 
welt, nd lies 150 miles trom Buſton. 
William's river, and its ſtreanis, water 
the townthip, and accommadate 3 iron- 
works, a tulling - mill, a griſt- mill, and 
2 ſaw mills. 

Wæsr. Tow, a townſhip in Cheſter 
co. Pennſylvanĩa. 

WETHERSF!ELD. See Neatber all. 

WEr3RIDGE, a tewulkip of Ver- 
mont, in Addi fon county, ſeparated from 
New Haven on the N. and E. by Ot- 
ter Creek. It contains 125 nhabitasts. 
Snake Mountain lizs nrarly on the line 
between this to nh and that of Ad- 
dilon on the welt. | 

Wzrmourts, the Hagan, or 
Wzf2gufet, of the Inans, à nb 
of Matt. auterts, Nertais co. incorpo 
rated im 163 5. It Res 14 miks & E. 
of Boden, amd employs me Hall ve 
A in the wackwel fibery. Fore river 
oa the N. W. and Back river en the S. 
E. include near eve half of the ton 


* 
115 
$a 


— 


Sip. The cheet wade here is reckon- 
4 the deſt drought to Basen 
marker. It is Ad to be one of the d- 


<2 donas in the State : Mr. Weiten, 
an Englih merchant, having made 2 
temporary fettlement dere in farmer, 
1522. I contains 232 houtcy, and 
1469 inhabitants. 

Waals Cove Ia, in the north- 
ern part of N. America, is the molt 
northerly of two lands lying to the S. 
of Brock Cobham, or Marble Ifland, 
3. N. Lovegrove, the 
other iſland, has iz fair cpening to the 
wet of it. | 

ALS Fisu Iard, in the river 
Eſſrguibo, on the coalt of 8. America, 
is above the Seven Rrothers, or Seven 
Itands, and below the Ihrce Brothers. 

nsr IAend, at the mouth of 
McKenzic's river, in the North Sea or 
Frozen Ocean, on the north coait of 


{ the north-weſtern part of North-Ameri- 


ca. N. lar. 69. 14. 
Wuarriss's Creeb, a ſmall creek 
which emptics thruvgh the ealt bank oft 
P þ-2 IIadion's 
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Hudſon's river, in the townſhip of Fiſh- 
Kill, $ miles ſouth of Poughkeepſie, and 
72 north of New-York city, Here are 
two mills, at which conſiderable buſi- 
neſs is performed. | 
WHARTON, a townfliip of Fayette 
co. Pennſylvania. 25 
WHATELY, a townſhip of Maſſachu- 
ſetts, in Hampfhire co, 10 miles north 
of Northampton, and 105 miles from 
Boſton. It was incorporated in 1771, 
and contains 736 inhabitants. 
WHEELING, or Wheelin, a poſt-town 
of Virginia, ſituated at the mouth of a 
creek on the eaſt bank of Ohio river, 
10 miles above Grave Creek, 18 fouth- 
weſt of Weſt Liberty, and 61 ſouth- 
'welt of Pittſhurg. Not far from this 
place, a wall has been diſcovered ſome 
feet under the earth, very regularly 
built, apparently the work of art. It 
is 363 miles from Philadelphia. 
WHEELOCK, a townſhip of Vermont, 
in Caledonia co. about 20 miles north- 
welt of Littleton, and contains 33 in- 
habitants. | | 
WHEELWRIGHT Gut, at the north- 
welt end of the iſland of St. Chriſto- 
pher's in the Weſt-Indies, has Willet's 
Bay and Maſshouſe Bay to the eaſt, and 
Courpon's and Convent Bays to the 
ſouth-weſt. There is a fand before the 
entrance which appears to prevent fhips 
from going in. 5 
WHENNU1A, one of two ſmall iflands 
in the South Pacific Ocean, near the 
iſland of Otaha. 
WHETSTONE Fort, is on the north 


fide of Patapſco river, and weſt ſide of 


the mouth of Baltimore harbour, in 
Maryland. It is oppoſite Goſſuch 
Point, 24 miles eaſterly from the Balti- 
more Company's iron-works, at the 
mouth of Gwinn's Falls: | | 

WHIPPANY, a village of New- Jer. 
fey, Morris co. on a branch of Paſlaick 
river, ncarly 5 miles N. E. of Morriſ- 
town. 


lies in about lat. 35. N. 

WHITE, a river or torrent iſſuing 
from the mountain of ſulphur in the 
iſland of Gaudaloupe, in the Weſt-In- 
dies. It is thus named as often aſſum- 
ing a white colour from the aſhes and 
ſulphur covering it. It empties into 
the river St. Louis. 


WHITE, a river of Louiſiana, which 


Joins Arkanſas river, a water of the 


WHIRL, or Suck, in Tenneſſee river, 


WHI 
| Miſſiſippi, about 10 miles above the 
fort, which Mr. Hutchins reckons 550 
computed miles from New-Orleans, and 
660 from the ſea, It has been navi- 
gated above 200 miles in flat. bottomed 
boats. See Arkanſas. 

WHITE, a {mall river of the N. W. 
Territory, which purſues a north-weſt, 
and, near its mouth, a weſterly courſe, 
and enters Wabaſh river, 12 miles be- 
low the month of Chickaſaw river. 

WHITE, a river of Vermont, which 
falls into Connecticut river about 5 miles 
below Dartmouth college, between Nor- 
wich and Hartford. It is from 100 to 
150 yards wide, ſome diſtance from its 
month. Its ſource is in a ſpring, which 
by means of Onion river, communi- 
cates with Lake Champlain. It de- 
rives its name from the whiteneſs of its 
water. | 

WHITE Bay, on the E. coaſt of New- 
foundland Iſland, in the Machigonis ri- 
ver. Its N. limit is Cape d'Argent. 
Wu rE Cape, or Blanco, on the weſt 
coaſt of New-Mexico, is 20 leagues to 


| the north-weſt of Herradura. This cape, 


in lat. 10. N. bears with the iſland Ca- 
noe, at north-weſt by weft and S. E. by 
E. and with St. Luke Iſtand at N. E. 
by N. and ſouth-weſt by ſouth, being 
about 9 leagues from each. Th 
WHITE Deer, a townſhip of Pennſyl- 
vania, ſituated on Suſquehannah river. 

WHITE Ground, a place in the Creek 
country, 10 miles from Little Talaſſce. 

WHITEFIELD, a townſhip of Penn- 
ſylvania, in Weſtmoreland county. 

WHITEHALTL, a townſhip of Penn- 
ſylvania, in Northampton county. 

WHITEHALL, a townfhip of New- 
York, Waſhington co. bounded ſouth- 
erly by the S. bounds of the tract form- 
erly called Skeenſborough, and north- 
erly by the north bounds of the county. 
In 1790, it contained 805 inhabitants. 
In 1796, 150 of the inhabitants were 
. 3 

WuIrE Mas, a townfhipof Penn- 
ſylvania, Montgomery co. 

WuHiTE Mountains. See New- Hamp- 
ſhire. © | 

WHITEPAINE, a townſhip of Penn- 
ſylvania, Montgomery co. 

WITTE PLAINS, a townſhip of New- 
York, Weſt-Chefter co. bounded eaſter- 
ly by Mamaroneck river, and weſterly 
by Bronx river. It contains 505 m. 


habitants, of whom 76 are electors, and 
'% „ 4359 flaves. 


— 
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45 flaves. It is remarkable for a battle 
fought here between the American and 
Britiſh forces, on the 28th of October, 
1776. It is 15 miles E. by N. of 
Kingfbridge, 30 N. E. by N. of New- 
Vork, and 125 from Philadelphia. 

WTE Point, on the coaſt of Nova- 
Scotia, is about 3 leagues to the ſouth- 
weſt from Cape Canto, and north-ealt 
of Green Point. There is an iſland off 
the point that ſhelters Bar Haven, 

WHITE Point, on the coaſt of Cape 
Breton Iſland, is about a mile 8. W. of 
Black Cape, near the harbour of Louiſ- 
burg, and the eaſt point of Gabarus 
Bay. 

WaHiTE Point, in the iſland of Jamai- 
ca, lies eaſtward of White Horſe Cliffs, 
about 7 leagues E. of Port Royal. 

WHITE's Bay, on the coaſt of New- 
foundland. N. lat. 50. 17. W. long. 
56. 15. | | 

WulTE's Rider, on the N. E. coaſt 
of Jamaica, is near' the welt limit of 
Port Antonio. N 
WIITESTOWUn, in Herkemer co. 

New-York, on the fouth fide of Mo- 
hawk river, 4 miles weſt of Old Fort 
Schuyler, and 100 weſt of Albany. 
The compact part of this new and 
flouriſhing town lies on one beautiful 
ftreet about a mile in length, ornament- 
ed with trees. The houtes are gener- | 
ally furniſhed with water, conducted 
by pipes laid under ground, from the 
neighbouring hills. At prefent the 
court-houſe, meeting-houle, and ſchool- 
houſe, are combined in one building; 
but it is contemplated ſhortly to erect 
ſeparate and handſome edifices for theſe 
ſeveral purpoſes. The toil of this town | 
is remarkably good. Nine acres of 
wheat in one field, yielded, on an aver- 
age, 41 buſhels of wheat, of 6olb. each, 
an acre, This is no uncommon crop. 
This town and its neighbourhood has 


been ſettled with remarkable rapidity. 


All that diftrict comprehended between 
the Oneida Keſervation, and the Ger- 
man Flats, and which is now divided 
into the townſhips of Whiteſtown, Pa- 
ris, and Weſtmoreland, was known, a 
few years ſince, by the name of Whiteſ- 
town, and no longer ago than 1785, 
contained two families only, thoſe of 
Hugh White, and Moſes Foot, eſquires. 
In 1796, there were within the ſame 
limits, 5 pariſhes, with as many ſettled 
miniſters, 3 full regiments of militia, 1 


corps of light-horſe, all in uniform. 
In the whole, 7359 inhabitants, of 
whom 1190 were qualified electors, 
WHITE Wood Iſland, or De Bois 
Blanc. See Michillimaktinak. 
WuHITING, a townſhip of Vermont, 
in Addiſon co. ſeparated from Jeiceſter, 
on the E. by Otter Creek, and has part 
of Orwell on the W. It contains 250 
inhabitants. 5 
WHITTINGHAM, a townſhip of Ver- 
mont, in the ſouth-weſt corner of Wind- 
ham co. containing 442 inhabitants. 
Wuirsux Jfland, in the South Pa- 
cific Occan, is about 4 miles long, and 


3 broad; and fo ſurrounded by breakers 


S. lat, I 9s 
Variation of 


that a boat cannot land. 
26. W. long. 137. 56. 
the needle in 1767, 6 E. 

WIANPDOTSs, or Hyandots, an Indian 
tribe inhabiting near Fort St. Joſeph, 
and Detroit in the N. W. Territory. 
Warriors, 200. 

Wia poco, or Little Via, is an out- 
let or arm of the river Oroonoko, on the 
welt fide. It has many branches, 
which are all navigable. | 

WICKFORD, a ſmall trading village 
in the townſhip of North-Kingſtown, 
Rhode-Tfland, and on the weſt fide of 
Narraganſet Bay; 24 miles fouth of 
Providence, and 9 or 10 N. W. of New- 
port. SLES | 
WIS PIN CAN, a river of Louiſiana, 
which empties into the Miſſiſippi, 22 
miles above the Soutoux village. 

Wicouico, {mall river of Mary- 
land, which rites in Suſſex county, De- 
laware, and emptics into Fiſhing Bay, 
on the eaſt ſhore of Chelapeak Bay. 

WIGHCOMICO, a ſhort navigable 
river of Maryland, which is formed by 
Piles, and Allen's Freſh, and, running 
ſouthward, empties into the Patowmac, 
about 35 miles from its mouth. Cob. 
Neck forms the north limits of its 
mouth, 

WICOHT, Je of. See Ile of Wight 
County. 

VWicurT, Iſle of ; eaſt end of Long- 
Iſland. See Cardner's Iſland. 

WILBRAHAM, a townſhip of Maſſa- 


chuſetts, in Hampſhire co. 10 miles 


1 


ealt of Springfield, 30 north eaſt of 
Hartford in Connecticut, and 89 fouth- 
welt of Boſton. Ic was incorporated in 
1763 ; contains two pariſhes, and 1555 
inhabitants, | 
WILEEsõ, a county gi the Uppe: dit 
1 trick 


— nn 


| 
| 
. 
| 
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trict of Georgia, ſeparated from South- 
Carolina, on the eaſtward, by Savan- 


nah river, and contains 31,500 inhabi- 


tants, including 7, 268 ſlaves. Tobac- 
co is the chief produce of this county, 
of which it exported about 3ooo hhds. 
in 1788. Tt is well watered, and is fa- 


mous fora medicinal ſpring, near its chief 


town, Waſhington z which ſee. 
WILKES, a county of Morgan diſ- 
trict, in the north-weſt corner of North- 


Carolina. It contains 8, 143 inhabi- 


tants, including 549 flaves. 

WILKEs, a poſt-town, and chief of 
the above county, 33 miles from Rock- 
ford, 45 from Morgantown, and 611 
from Philadelphia. | 

WI1LK5SBARRF, or Wilk/burg, a poſt- 
town of Pennſylvania, and chiet town of 
Luzerne co, ſituated on the ſouth-eaſt 
fide of the eaſt branch of the Suſque- 
hannah, Tt contains a court- houle, 
gaol, and about 45 houſes. It is 67 
miles N. E. of Bethlehem, about the 
ſame diſtance above Sunbury, and 118 
N. by N. W. of Philadelphia. 

WILLET's Bay, at the north-weſt 
end of the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's, 
Willet's Gut is at the ſouth-weſt coaſt 
of the ſame iſland. | 

WILLIAM, Fort, (now called the Caſ- 
tle) was erected on Caſtle Iſland in Bol- 
ton harbour, in the reign of king Wil- 
liam, by Col. Roemer, a famous engi- 
neer. When the Britiſh troops evacu- 
ated Boſton, in March, 1776, the fortifi- 
cations were blown up, but were ſoon 
after repaired. The buildings are the 
"governor's houſe, a magazine, gaol, bar- 


"racks, and work-ſhops, On this iſland, 


which contains about 18 acres of land, 
diſtant 4 miles from the town of Boſton, 


ther are a number of conviats, who are 


ſentenced to confinement here for differ- 
ent periods, according to their crimes, 


and employed in the manufacture of 


nails and ſhoes, and guarded by a com- 
pany of between 60 and 70 ſoldiers. 


The tort, which commands the entrance 


into the harbour, has 50 pieces of can- 
non mounted, and 44. others lie diſ- 
mounted. 


WILLIAMS, a townſhip in North 


ampton county, Pennſylvania. 
WILLIAM's Sound, Prince, on the 


north-weſt coaſt of North-America. Its 


E. point is in lat. 60. 19. N. and long. 
146. 53. W. and Cape Elizabeth which 


is its weſt point, and the E. point of 


WII 
Cook's river, is in lat. 59. 10. and long. 
152. 15. | | | 
WILLIAMSBOROUCH, a poſt. town 


of N. Carolina, and capital of Granville 
co. pleaſantly ſituated on a creek which 
falls into the Roanoke. It carries on a 
briſk trade with the back counties, and 


contains between 30 and 40 houles, a 
cou: t-houſe, gaol, and flouriſhing aca- 
demy. It is 27 miles from Warrenton, 
48 north-eaſt of Hillſborough, 56 weſt- 
north-weſt of Halifax, vor 407 from 


- Philadelphia. 
WILLIAMS BVR, a co. of Virginia, 


between Vork and James's rivers, and 
was joined in the enumeration of inha- 


bitants, in 1790, with Vork co. Theſe 


together contain 5,233 inhabitants. 
WILLIAMSBURG, à townſhip of 
Maſſachuſetts, Hampſhire co. on the 
weſt ſide of Connecticut river, having 
Hatfield on the E. It contains a hand- 
tome Congregational church, 159 houſes, 
and 1,044 inhabitants. In the year 1760, 
this townſhip was a wilderneſs, Tt lies 
7 miles from Connecticut river, 8 north- 
welt of Northampton, and 108 welt of 
Boſlon. _ | 
W1ILLIAMSBURG, 2 poſt-town of 


New-York, Ontario co. ſituated on the 


E. fide of Genneſſee river, near where 
Canaſerago creek empties into that riv- 
er; 30 miles ſouth-weſt of Canandai- 
gua, 40 north-weſt of Bath, 93 north- 
welt of Athens or Tioga Point, and 288 
N. weſterly of Philadelphia. 
WiILLIAaMSBURG, called alſo Jones- 
107, a town of Pennſylvania, Dauphine 
co. at the junction of Little Swatara 
with Swatara river. It has a German 
Lutheran and Calviniſt church, and 
about 40 dwelling-houſes. It is 23 
miles N. E. by E. of Harriſburg, and 89 
north-weſt of Philadelphia.—Alſo, the 
name of a townſhip in Luzerne county. 
WILLIAMs BVR, a village of Mary- 
land in Talbot county, 5 miles north- 
eaſt of Eaſton, and 4 north-weſt ot 
King*s-'t own. : 
WILLIAMSBURG, a poſt-town of Vir- 
ginia, lies 69 miles eaſtward of Rich- 
mend, fituated between two creeks, one 
falling into James, the other into Yoik 


| river. The diſtance of each landing- 


place.is about a mile from the town. 
During the regal government it was 
propoted to unite theſe creek, by a ca- 
nal paſſing through the centre ot the 


town; but the removal of the ſeat of 
government 


. 1 1 
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government rendered it no longer an ob- 
ject of importance. 
200 houſes, and has about 1400 inhahi- 
tants. It is regularly laid out in paral- 
Jel ſtreets, with a pleaſant ſquare in the 
centre of about ten acres, through which 
runs the principal ſtreet eaſt and wett, 
about a mile in length, and more than 
100 feet wide, At the ends of this 
ſtreet are two public buildings, the col- 
lege, and capitol. Beſides theſe, there 
is an Epiſcopal church, a priſon, a court- 
houſe, a magazine, now occupied as a 
market, and a hoſpital for lunatics, cal- 
ulated to accommodate between 20 and 
Zo patients, in ſeparate rooms or cells. 
The houſe is neatly kept, and the pa- 
tients well attended; but convaleicents 
have not ſufficient room for free air and 
exerciſe without making their eſcape. 


Not far from the ſquare ftoud the gover- 


nor's houſe, or palace, as it was called. 
This was burnt during the war, while 
it was occupied as an American hoſpital. 
The houſe of the preſident of the co]- 
lege, occupied allo as an hoſpital by the 
French army, ſhared the fame fate. This 
has ſince been rebuilt at the expenſe o. 
the French government. In the capitol. 
is a large marble ſtatue, of Narbone 
Berkley, Lord Botetourt, a man diſtin- 
guiſhed for his love of piety, literature, 
and good government, and formerly . 
governor of Virginia. It was erected at 


the expenſe of the State, ſome time fince | 


the year 1771. The capitol is little bet- 


ter than in ruins, and this elegant ſtatue - 


is expoled to the rudeneſs of negrces 
and boys, and is ſhamcfuliy defaced. 


A late act of the aſſembly authoriſes the 


pulling down one half of this building, 


to detray the charge of keeping the 


other half in repair. The college of Wil- 
liam and Mary fixed here, was founded 
in the time of king William and queen 
Mary, who granted to it 20,000 acres of 
land, and a penny a pound duty on cer- 
tain tobaccos exported from Virginia 
and Maryland, which had been levied hy 
the ſtatute of 25 Car. 2. The aſſembly 
alſo gave it, by temporary laws, a duty 
on liquors imported, and ſkins and furs 
exported. From theſe reſources it re 
ceived upwards of 3009l. The build- 
ings are of brick, ſufficient for an indit- 
ferent accommodation of perhaps 100 
{tudents. By its charter it was to be 
under the government of 20 vilitors, 
who were to be its legiflators, and to 
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have a preſident and fix profeſſors, who 


were incorporated, It was allowed a 
repreſentative in the general aſſembly. 
Umler this charter, a profeſſorſhip of the 
Greek and Latin languages, a profeſſor- 
ſhip of mathematics, one of moral phi- 
loſophy, and two of divinity, were ef- 
tabliſhed. To theſe were annexed, for 
a ſixth profeſſorſhip, a conſiderable do- 
nation by a Mr, Boyle of England, for 


the inſtruction of the Indians, and their 


converſion to Chriſtianity, This was 
called the profeſſorſnip of Brafferton, 
from an eſtate of that name in England, 
purchaſed with the monies given. A 
court ot admiralty fits here whenever 
a controver'y ariſes. It is 12 miles E. 
of York Town, 60 E. of Richmond, 48 
N. W. of Norfolk, and 338 8. S. W. of 


Philadelphia. | 
Leaſt heat here, 60 o 
Mean heat, 60 8 
Greateſt heat, 98 o 


N. lat. 37. 16. W. long. 76. 48. 
WILLIAusrokr, a poſt- town of 
Maryland, Waſhington co. on the N. 
ſide of Patowmack river, at the mouth 
of Conegocheague Creek, 8 miles S. of 
the Penniyania line, 6 ſouth-weſt of 
Hagarſtown, 37 N. by E. of Wincheſter, 


in Virginia, 28 ſouth by welt of Cham 


berſburg, in Pennſylvania, and 155 W. 
by 8. of Philadelphia. 

WILLIAMSON, a townſhip of New 
York, Ontario co. In 1796, there were 
142 of its inhabitants electors. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, a townſhipof Ver- 
mont, Orange co. on the height of land 
between Connecticut river and Lake 
Champlain, about 45 miles from the 
former, and 50 from the latter. It is 
bounded eaſtward by Waſhington, and 
weſtward by Northfield, and contains 
146 inhabitants. Stephen's Branch, a 
ſtream which runs N. to Onion river, 
riſes in this townſhip. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, a mountainous 
townſhip of Maſſachuſetts, in the north- 
weſt corner of the State, and in Ber- 
ſhire co. containing 1769 inhabitants, 
It is well watered by Hooſack and Green 
rivers, the former of which is here $ 
rods wide. On theſe ſtreams are 4 
griſt-mills, 3 faw-mills, and a fulling- 
mill. The main county road paſſes 
through it. Colonel Ephraim Williams 
laid the foundation of an academy fe. 
veral years ſince, and endowed it by a 


; handſome donation of lands. In 1790, 
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artly by lottery, and partly by the li- 
Peral donat ion of gentlemen in the town, 
a brick edifice was erected, 82 feet by 
42, and four ſtories high, containing 24 
rooms for ſtudents, a large ſchool-room, 
a dining-hall, and a room for public 
ſpeaking. In 1793, this academy was 
erected into a college, by an act of the 
legiſlature, by the name of Williams 
College, in honour to its liberal foun- 
der. The languages and ſciences uſual- 
Iy taught in the American colleges are 
taught here. Board, tuition, and other 
expenſes of education are very low ; and 
from its ſituation and other circum- 
ſtances, it is likely, in a ſhort time, to be- 
come an inſtitution of great utility and 
importance. The firſt public commence- 
ment was held at this college in Sep- 
tember, 1795. In 1796, the legiſlature 
granted 2 townſhips of land to Williams” 
College. There were, in 1796, 101 ſtu— 
dents in the four claſſes in this college, 
beſides 30 pupils in the academy con- 
nected with the college. A company 
was incorporated the year above men- 
tioned, to bring water in pipes into 
the town ſtreet. It is 28 miles north of 
Lenox, and 1 50 north-weſterly of Boſton, 
WILLIAMSTOWN, a poſt-town and 
the capital of Martin co. N. Carolina, 
3s ſituated on Roanoke river, and con- 


tains but few houſes, beſides the court- 


houſe and gaol. It is 25 miles from 
Blountſville, 24 from Plymouth, 55 from 
Halifax, and 444 from Philadelphia, 

WI1ILLIMANTIC, a {ſmall river of 
Connecticut, which runs a ſouth-eaſt 
courſe, and uniting with Natchaug riv- 
er, forms the Shetucket at Windham, 

 W1LLINBOROUGH, a townſhip of 
New- Jerſey, ſituated in Burlington co. 
on Delaware river, about 14 miles from 
Philadelphia. It has generally a thin 
ſoil, but conſiderable quantities of fruits 
and vegetables are raiſed here for the 
Philadelphia market. 

WILLINGTON, a townſhip of Con- 
necticut, in Tolland co. 6 miles eaſt of 
Tolland, and 35 north-caſterly of Hart- 
ford, and was ſettled in 1719. The 
lands are rough and hilly. The earth- 
quake on ſabbath evening, Oct. 29, 
1727, was ſeverely felt in this town. 

WILLIS, a townſhip in Cheſter co. 
Pennſylvania. | 

_ WiLL1s Creek, in Maryland, falls 
into the Patowmack from the north at 
Fort Cumberland, bead 


| 
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WiLLis and, in the 8. Atlantic 
Ocean, is near the north-weſt end of 
South Georgia, and has Bird Ifland 
to the north of it. S. lat. 54. W. long. 


— 


38. 30. | 
WILLISs TON, a townſhip of Vermont, 
in Chittenden co. joins Burlington on 
the north-weſt, It contains 471 inha- 
bitants. 5 
WILLOUGHBY Bay, near the ſouth- 
eaſt part of the iſland of Antigua, in 
the Weſt-Indies. It is well fortified, 
Bridgetown lies on its north-eaſtern ſide, 
in St. Philips* pariſh, and is defended 
by Fort William, "LHR 
W1LLOUGHBY Lake, in Vermont, in 
the townſhip of Weſtmore, Tt is about 
6 miles long and one broad, and ſends a 
ſtream which runs northward and emp- 
ties into Lake Memphremagog, in the 
townſhip of Salem. This lake furniſhes 
fiſh reſembling baſs, of an excellent 
flavour, - weighing from ten to thirty 
pounds, People travel twenty miles to 
this Jake to procure a winter's ſtock of 
this fiſh. =: 
W1LLSBOROUGH, a new ſettled town- 
ſhip in Clinton co, New Vork; bound- 
ed on the ſouth by the town of Crown- 
Point, on the north by the ſouth line of 
a patent, which includes the river Au 
Sable at its mouth, continuing weſtward _ 
to that part of the county of Montgo- 
mery, now called Herkemer county. It 
contained 375 inhabitants in 1790. In 
1796, there were 160 of the inhabitants 
electors. It is a fine champaign, fer- 
tile country, inhabited by a number of 
induſtrious, thriving farmers. Its culti- 
vation has been rapidly advancing. In 
this town. is a remarkable Split Rock, 
which is a ſmall point of a mountain 
projecting about 5o yards into the neigh- 
bouring lake. This disjointed point has, 
from the appearance of the oppolite 
ſides, and their exact fitneſs for each 
other, douhtleſs been rent from the main 
rock, by ſome violent ſhock of nature. 
It is removed about 20 feet, and has on 
its point, a ſurface of nearly half an 
acre, which has ſufficiency of foil, and 
is covered with wood. The height of 
the rock on each fide of the fiſſure is 
about 12 feet. The river Boquet runs 
through this town a conſiderable dit- 
tance, and is navigable for boats 2 miles, 
where there are talls and mills. This 
town was partly ſettled before the year 


1775. It commands a beautiful view - 
| | 4 
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the lake, and lies 214 miles north of 
New-York city. 

WILLS Cove, on the north-eaſt fide 
of the iſthmus of the iſland of St, Kitts, 
in the Weſt-Indies, to the eattward 
ſoutherly from North Friar and Little 
Friar Bays, | g 

WILLSõ Creek, or Caicuctucł, a branch 
of Patowmack river, is 30 or 40 yards 


wide at its month, where Fort Cumher- 


land ſtood. It affords no navigation as 
vet, and runs a ſhort courle fouther!y. 
It is 281 miles north-weſt of William. 
burg, 171 from Frederickſburg, and 173 
E. by N. of Alexandria. 

WILLSs- Tov, an Indian village on 


the N. E. bank of Mutkingum river, 


45 miles from its mouth, and 117 ſouth- 
welterly from Pittiburg, by the Indian 
path through the Indian town. 
W1ILMANTON, in the State of New- 
Vork, ſtands on Wallkill, between 
New burg and New-Brunſwick. 
W1ILMINGTON, one of the eaſtern 
maritime diſtricts of North Carolina; 
bounded north-eaſt by Newbern diftrict, 
ſouth-eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean; 
ſouth-weſt by South Carolina; and 
north-welt by Fayette. It comprehends 
the counties of Brunſwick, New-Hano- 
ver, Onſlow, Duplin, and Bladen. Tt 
contains 26,035 inhabitants; of whom 
10, o 56 are ſlaves. . 
WILMINGTON, a port of entry and 
poſt-town of N. Carolina, capital of the 
above diftrict, is ſituated on the eaſt fide 
of the eaſtern branch of Cape Fear or 
Clarendon river; 34 miles from the ſea, 
and 100 ſouthward of Newbern. The 
courſe of the river, as it paſſes by the 
town, is nearly from north to ſouth, and 
the breadth 150 yards. Oppolite the 
town are two iflands extending with the 
courſe of the river, and dividing it into 
three channels: they afford the fineſt 
rice fields in N. Carolina. The town 
is regularly built, and contains about 
250 houſes, a handiome Epiſcopal 
church, a court-houſe, and gaol. Hav- 
ing ſuffered much by two fires, one- 
fourth of the town, which has been re- 
built, 1s of brick. Its markets are well 
ſupplied with fiſh, and all manner of 
proviſions. A conſiderable trade is car- 
ried on to the Wett-India Iſlands and the 
adjacent States. The exports for one 
year, ending the zoth of Sept, 1794, 
amounted to 133,534 dollars. Thoſe 
of all the other ports of the State, 


' 1000 or 1400 pounds a ſeaſon. 


+ 


draught to the mills. 
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amounted only to 177,598 dollars. 


is go miles ſouth-eaſt of Fayetteville, 


192 ſouth- ſouth-weſt of Edenton, 198 
north-cait of Charleſton, 8. Carolina, 
and 600 fouth-iouth-welt of Philadel- 
phia. N. lat. 34. 11. W. long 78. 18. 

WILMINGTON, a toenſhip of Ver- 


mont, in Windham co. contaning 645 


inhabitants, who are chiefly wealthy 
farmers. It lies on Deerficid river, on 


the eaſt ſide of the Green Mountain, on 


the high-road from Bennington to Brat- 
tleborough, about 20 miles from each. 
Conſiderable quantities of maple ſugar 
are made in it; fome farmers make 
The 
Hay-ftack, in the north-wett corner of 
this townfhip, is among the higheſt of 
the range of the Green Mountains, It 
has a pond near the top of it, about half 
a mile in length, round which deer and 
moote are tound. 
WILMINGTON, a townſhip of Maſe 
ſachuſetts, in Middleſex co. 16 miles 
from Bolton. It was incorporated in 


1730, and contains 710 inhabitants. 


Hops, in great quantities, are raiſed in 
this town. | 
WILMINGTON, a port of entry and 
poſt-town of the State of Delaware, and 
the moſt coniiderable town in the State. 
It ſtands in Newcaſtle co. on the north 
ide of Chrittiana Crcek, between Chriſ- 
tiana and Brandywine creeks, which at 
this place are about a mile diitant 
from each other, but uniting below the 
town, they join the Delaware in one 
ſtream, 400 yards wide at the mouth. 
The ſcite of the principal part of the 
town is on the touth-wett fide of a hill, 
which rites 109 feet above the tide, 2 
miles from Delaware river, and 28 ſouth- 
weſt from Philadelphia. On the north- 
eaſt ſide of the tame hiily on the Bran- 
dywine, there are 13 mills for grain, and 
about 40 neat dwelling-houſcs, which 
form a beautiful appendage to the town. 
The Chrittiana admits veliels ot 14 feet 
draught of water to the town ; and 
thoſe of 6 feet dranght, 3 miles turther, 
where the navigation ends; and the 
Brandywine admits thole of 7 feet 
The town is re- 
gularly laid out in ſquares hmilar to 
Philadelphia, and contains upwards of 
Goo houles, moſtly of brick, and 3, 00 
inhabitants. It has 6 places of public 
worſhip, viz. two for Pre{by.erians, one 


| tor Swediſh Epiſcopallans, one for 


F ends, 
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Friends, one for Baptiſts, and one for 
Methediſts. Here are two market- 
houles, a poor-houſe, which ſtands on 


the weſt fide of the town, and is 120 


fect by 40, built of flone, and 3 ftories 
High, tor the reception of the paupers 
of Newcaltle co. There is another 
one building which was uſed as an 
academy, and was ſupported for ſome 
time with conſiderable reputation, but 
by a defect in the conſtitution of the 
ſeminary, or tome other caule, it has, 
of late, been entirely neglected as a place 
of tuition. 
ly zoo children in the different ſchools 


4 | 
There are, however, near- 


an town. About the year 1736, the firſt 


houſes were built at this place; and the 
town was incorporated a few years after- 
wards, Its officers are two burgeſſes, 
6 aſſiſtants, and two conſtables, all of 
whom are annually choſen. For other 
particulars, fee Delaware. N. lat. 39. 
43. 18. W. long. 75. 32. | 
WILMOr, a townſhip of Nova Sco- 
tia, Annapolis co. ſeitled from Ireland 


and New England, 


WILSONVILLE, a town of Pennſyl. 
vania, newly laid out on the Walcnpa- 
peck, at its junction with the Lexa- 
wacſein, 120 miles north of Philadel- 
phia. Here are already erected 14 


houſes, a ſaw and griſt mill, and a large 


building for manufacturing ſail- cloth. 
The creck here falls vpwards of 300 


feet, ſome ſay 500, in the ſpace of a 


mile; for 17 miles above the tails the 
creek has af gentle current. | 
W1LTON, a village of Charleſton 
diſtrict, S. Carolina; ſituated on the E. 
fide of Edifto river, 27 miles ſouth-weſt 
of Charleſton, 
Wil, a townſhip of New- Hamp. 


| ſhire, Riliſboreugh co. S. W. of Am- 


herlt, adjoining, about 70 miles weſter— 
ly of Portſmouth. It was incorporated 


in 1762, and contains 1105 inhabt-umnts, 


WiMAacOMACK, a village of New-. 


York, in Suffolk co. Long Ifſland; 6 


miles weſt by ſouth of Smithtown, and 
north-e ſt of Huntingdon, and 44 eat 
by north of New-York city. 
 WINCHELSEA, an ifland in the S. 
Pacific Occan which appears like three 
iſlands. It is about 30 miles S. by E. 
of Sir Char es Hardy's Ifland. | 
WINCHENDON, a poſt-tuwn of Maſ- 
fachvietts, in Worceſter co. 7 miles N. 


of Geariner, 35 north-weſterly of Wor- 


ceſter, 60 north-weſt by welt of Boſton, 


| 
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and 370 north-eaſt ' of Philadelphia. 
This townſhip was formerly called Ip/- 
wich Canada, until it was incorporated 
in 1764. It is on Miller's river, and 
contains 9 50 inhabitants. This place 
was viſited by a dreadful tornado, on 
the 21ſt of Octoher, 1795, which did 
conſiderable damage. 

WINCHESTER, a townſhip of Con- 
necticut, in Litchfield co. about 12 or 
15 miles north of Litchfield. | 

WINCHESTER, a townſhip of New- 
Hampſhire, in Cheſhire co. eaſt of Hinſ- . 
dale and Fort Dummer, adjoining. Tt 
is 110 miles from Portſmouth, and con- 
tains 1209 mhabitants. : 
WINCHESTER, the chief town of 
Clarke county, Kentucky. | 

WINCHESTER, or Fredericktown, a 
poſt-town of Virginia, and the capital 
of Frederick co. It is ſituated near 
the head of Opeckon Creek, which 
empties into Patowmack river; about 
36 miles from the celebrated paſſage of 
the Patowmack through the Blue Ridge. 
It is a handiome flouriſhing town, ſtand- 
ing upon Icw and broken ground, and 
has a number of reſpectable buildings ; 
among which are a court houſe, gaol, a 
Fretbyterian, an Epiſcopalian, a Metho- 
did, and a new Roman Catholic church. 
The dwelling-houſes are about 350 in 
number, ſerera] of which are built of 
tone. It is a corporation, and contains 
nearly 2,000 inhabitants. It was for- 
merly fertified; but the works are now 
in ruins. It is 50 miles E. by S. of 
Romney, 100 N. E. by N. of Staunton, 
110 weſt-north-welt of Alexandria, 180 
north-weſt of Richmond, and 192 from 
Fhiiacelphia. N. lat. 39. 17. 30. W. 
long. 78. 29. 3 
WIND Gp, a paſs in the Blue Moun- 
tains in Penntylvania; about 9 miles 8. 
W. ot Penn's Fort. Although 100 feet 
higher than the preſent bed of the De- 
laware, it is thought to have been fer- 
merly part of the bed of that river. The 
Wind Gap is a mile broad, and the 
{tones on it ſuch as ſeem to have been 
waſhed for ages by water running over 
them. _ | 

W1INDHAM, a county in the ſouth- 
eaſt corner of Vermont; having the 
State of Maſſachuſetts fouth, and Con- 
necticut river caſt, which divides it from 
New Hampſhire. It contains 22 town- 
(hips, and 17,693 inhabitants. Chief 
towns, Newfane and Putn exp. 
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Winbnau, a county in the north- 
galt corner of Connecticut, having the 
State of Maſſachuſetts north, and the 


State of Rhode -Iſland eaft. It contains 
13 townſhips, and 28,92 inhabitants, 
including 184 flaves. Chief town, 
Windham, _ -_ 
WINDHAMu, the capital of the above 
county, and a polt-town, is ſituated on 
Shetucket river, 12 miles north by weit 
of Norwich, and 31 eaſt of Hartford. 
It contains between 60 and 70 compact 
houſes, a court-houle, gaol, an academy, 
and a Congregational church. Itis 253 
miles from Philadelphia. The river 
Willimantick from the north-weſt, and 
Natchaug from the north, meet in the 
north- weſterly part of the townſhip, and 
form the Shetucket, a pleaſant river, af- 
tording plenty of fiſh, particularly ſal- 
mon, at ſome ſeaſons of the year. The 
townſhip was ſettled from Norwich, in 
1686, and was incorporated in 1702. 
WIND HAM, a townihip of New- 
Hampſhire, Rockingham co. is about 


25 miles ſouth-weſt of Exeter, and 40 


from Portſmouth, It contains 663 in- 
habitants. 
WINDHAM, a townſhip of the Dit- 
trict of Maine, Cumberland county 134 
miles north of Boſton. It was incor- 
22 in 1762, and contains 938 in- 
1abitants. | 
WinDsOR, a townſhip of Nova- 
Scotia, in Hants co. near the river St. 
Croix, which empties into the Avon. 
The rivers Kenetcoot and Cocmiguen 
(ſo called by the Indians) run through 
this townſhip and empty into the Avon. 
On theſe rivers are — ſett le- 
ments end fertile land. Lime- ſtone and 
aiſter of Paris are found here. The 


| 
lake Potawock (lo called by the Indians) | 


lies between the head of St. Margaret's | 
Bay and the main road from Halifax to 
Wind ſor; the great lake of Shubenac- 
cadie lies on the eaſt fide of this road, 
about 7 miles from it, and 21 from Ha- 
lifax. . | 

. WinxpsoR, a county of Vermont, 
bounded north by Orange, ſouth by 
Windham, eaſt by Connecticut river, 
and weft by Rutland and part of Addi- 
ſon co. It contains 22 townſliips, and 
15,748 inhabitants. 

W 1x Dsox, a poſt- town of Vermont, 
and capital of the above co. is ſituated 
on the welt bank of Connecticut river, 
18 miles north by welt of Charleſton, 
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in New Hampſhire, 45 E. by S. of Rut- 
land, 80 miles N. E. of Bennington, 
and 255 from Philadelphia. The town- 
ſhip contains 1452 inhabitants. { his, 
with Rutland, is alternately the ſeat of 
the State legiſlature. 

WINDSOR, a hilly townſhip of Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, in Berkſhire co. 20 miles 
north-north-weit of Lenox, and 136 
weſt by north of Boſton, The county 
road to Northampton paſſes through 
it, alſo the road from Pittsfield ta 
Deerfield, It gives riſe to Houſatonick | 
and Weſtfield rivers, on which are four 
law- mills and two corn-milis. It was 
incorporated in 1771, and contains 916 
inhabitants. In the gore, adjoining _ 
Adams and Windſor, are 425 mhabi- 


1 tants. 


 W1nDsSOR, a conſiderable and very 
pleaſant town of Hartford co, Connec= 
ticut, on the weſt ſite of Connecticut 


river, about 7 miles northerly of Hart- 


ford. Here Windior Ferry river, form- 
ed by the junction of Farmington and 
Poquabock rivers, empties into the 
Connecticut from the welt. W. ind ſor 
Ferry river divides the townthip into 
the upper and lower pariſhes. \ 

WINDSOR, Lajt. See Eaft Windſer. 

WixDsOR, a townſhip of New. Jer- 
ſey, Middleſex co. conaining 2,838 


inhabitants, including 190 ſlaves. 


W1xDSOR, a townſhip of Pennſyl- 
vania, in York county. 

WINDSOR, a pott-town and the ca- 
pital of Bertie co. N. Carolina; ſituated 
on Cuſhai river, and contains, beſides 
a few houſes, a court-hcute and gaol. 
It is 23 miles weſt by ſouth of Edenton, 
18 from Plymouth, 97 from Halifax, 
and 481 from Fhiladeiphia, 

_ WixDWaRD Paſſage, a name given 
to a courle from the S. E. part of the 
ifland of Jamaica, in the Weft-Indies, 
and extending for 160 leagues to the N. 
fide of Crooked Ifland in the Bahamas. 
Ships have often failed through this 
channel from the north part of it to the 
ifland of Cuba, or the Gulf of Mexico, 
notwithſtanding the common opinion, 
on account of the current, which is 
againſt it; that they keep the Bahama 
thore on board, and that they meet the 
wiad in jummer for the molt part of the 
channel eatterly, which, with a counter 
current on ſhore, puſhes them eafily 
through it. 


WINDWARD Point, near the eaſtern 
| extreinity 
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in Bennington co. about 25 or 30 miles 


into it; and between it and the moun- 


a tract of land, called the Gore, on the 


Pemigewaſſet river, through its eaſtern 


£04 N 1 N 


extremity of the iſland of St. Chriſto- ] 


pher's, 1s the caſt point of Sandy Hill 

Bay; about 2 miles to the weſt-north- 

weſt of St. Anthony's Hill Point. 
WINEE, or Black River, in S. Caro- 


Jina, riſes in Camden diſtri, and run- 


ning ſouth- eaſterly through Cheraws in- 
to Georgetown diſtrift, unites with Pe- 
dee river, about 3 miles above George- 
town. | 

WINHALTL, a townſhip of Vermont, 


N. E. of Bennington, It contains 155 
inhabitants, | | Fi 

WINNIPISEOGEE, a lake in New- 
Hampthire, and the largeſt collection of 
water in the State. It is 22 miles in 
length from S. E. to N. W. and of very 
unequal breadth, but no where more 
than 8 miles. Some very long necks 
of land project into it; and it contains 
ſeveral iflands, large and ſmall, and on 
which rattle-ſnakes are common. It 
abounds with fiſh from 6 to 20 pounds 
weight. The mountains which ſurround 
it, give rife to many ſtreams which flow 


tains, are ſeveral leſſer ponds, which 
communicate with it. Contiguous to 
this lake are the townſhips of Moulton- 
borough on the N. W. Tuftonborough 
and Wolf borough on the N. E. Mere- 
dith and Gilmantown on the S. W. and 


S. E. From tlie S. E. extremity of this 
lake, called Merry Meeting Bay, to the 
north-weſt part called Senter Harbour, 
there is good navigation in the ſummer, 
and generally a good road in the winter; 
the lake is frozen about 3 months in the 
year, and many fleighs and teams, from 
the circumjacent towns, croſs it on the 
ice, See Aquedochton. Winnipiſeogee 
river conveys the waters of the lake into 


bank at New - Cheſter, 

WINLAND, a country accidentally 
di ſcovered by Biron or Biorn, a Nor- 
man, in 1001; ſuppoſed to be a part of 
the iſland of Newfoundland. It was 
again viſited, and an intercourſe opened 
between it and Greenland. In 1221, 
Eric, biſhop of Greenland, went to 
Winland to recover and convert his 
countrymen, who had degenerated into 
ſavages. This prelate never return- 
ed to Greenland ; nor was any thing 
more heard of Winland for ſeveral cen- 


WIN 

WINLOCK, or Wenlock, a townſhip 
of Vermont, in Eſſex county, weſt of 
Minehead. | 

WINNEBAGO, a lake of the N. W. 
Territory; weſt of Michigan Lake, 
and ſouth-weſt of Bay Puan, into which 
it ſends its waters. It is about 15 
miles long from eaſt to weſt, and 6 
wide, It receives a large ſtream from 
the ſouth-weſt called Crocodile river. 
Fox river enters it from the welt, and 
by it, through Ouiſconſing river, has 
communication with Miſſiſippi river, in- 
terrupted by a portage of only 3 miles. 
The centre of the lake lies in lat. about 
43. 30. N. and long. 88. 10. W. See 
Ouiſconſing and Fox Rivers. | 

WINNEBAGOES, an Indian nation 
inhabiting round the lake of the fame 


riors. Their town ſtands on an iſland 
at the E. end of the lake, of about 50 
acres extent, and diſtant from Bay 
Puan 35 miles, according to the courſe 
of the river. The town contains about 
50 houſes, which are ſtrongly built with 
palliſades. The land adjacent to the 
lake is very fertile, abounding ſponta- 
neouſly with grapes, plums, and other 
fruit. The people raiſe a great quan- 
tity of Indian corn, beans, pumpkims, 
ſquaſhes, melons, and tobacco. The 
lake abounds with fiſh, and in the au- 
tumn or fall, with geeſe, ducks, and 
teal ; and are very fat and well flayored 
by feeding on wild rice, which grows 
plentifully in theſe parts, Mr, Carver 
thinks from the reſult of his inquiries 
of the origin, language, and cuſtoms of 
this people, that they originally reſided 
in ſome of the provinces of Mexico, 
and migrated to this country about a 
century ago. Their language is differ- | 
ent from any other yet diſcovered ; and 
they converſe with other nations in the 


| Chippeway tongue. 


WINNIPEG, or Winnepeck, a lake in 
Upper Canada, north-weſt of Lake Su- 
perior, It lies between 50. 30. and 54. 
32. N. lat. and between 95. 50, and 99. 
30. W. long. It is 217 miles long, in- 
cluding Baſkeſcoggan or Play- Green 
Lake, its northern arm; and is 100 
miles broad from the Canadian Houſe 
on the E. fide to Sable river on the weſt 
ſide, It receives the waters of a num- 
ber of ſmall lakes in every direction, 
and exhibits a number of ſmall iſles. 


turies. 


Tze lands en its banks are ſaid, by Car- 


ver 


name, who can furniſh 2 or 300 war- 


- name, 


WIN 


ver and other travellers, to be very fer- 


tile, producing vaſt quantities of wild 
rice, and the ſugar- tree in great plenty. 
The climate is conſiderably more tem- 
perate here than it is upon the Atlantic 
coaſt, 100 farther ſouthward. 
WINNIPEG, Little, a lake which lies 
weſt of the former, and has communi- 
cation with Lake Minitoba, on the S. 
which laſt ſends the waters of both into 
Winnipeg Lake, in an E. N. E. courſe. 


It is 80 miles long and 15 broad. Fort | 


Dauphin is ſeated on a lake contiguous, 
on the weſt, whoſe waters empty into 
this lake. Dauphin Fort lies in lat. 51. 
46. N. and long. 100. 54. W.:! 

WINNIPEG River, runs north-weſt 
into the lake of its name. It is the out- 
let of the waters of a vaſt chain of lakes; 
the chief of which are La Plue and Lake 
of the Woods. The lat. of the Provi- 
ſion Store, at the bottom of the river, is 
50. 33. 12. N. 8 

WINNSBZORO VOM, a poſt- town, and 
the capital of Fairfield co. S. Carolina; 
ſituated on a branch of Wateree Creek, 
which empties into the river of that 
Here are about 25 houſes, a 
handſome court-houſe, a gaol, and a 
college called Mount Zion college, 
which is ſupported by a reſpectable ſo- 
ciety of gentlemen, and has been long 
incorporated, The inſtitution flou- 
riſhes, and bids fair for uſefulneſs. It 
is 30 miles north-north-welt of Colum- 
bia, 130 from Charleſton, and 708 from 
Philadelphia. 

WINSLOW, a poſt-town of the Diſ- 
trit of Maine, Lincoln co. ſituated on 
Kennebeck river; 18 miles north of 
Harrington. Fort Halifax was built at 
this place in 17 54, on the point of land 
at the confluence of Sebaſticook and 
Kemebeck rivers. This town is 38 
miles N. by E. of Portland, 211 ina like 
direction from Boſton, and 559 from 
Philadelphia, It was incorporated in 
1771, and contained, in 1790, 779 in- 
habitants, and in 1797, about 1500. 

WINTERHAM, a place in Amelia co. 
Virginia. Black lead is found here; 
but no works for its manufacture are 
eſtabliſhed : thoſe who want it go and 
procure it for themſelves. 

WINTHROP, a poſt-town of the 
Diſtrict of Maine, Lincoln county, be- 
tween Androlcoggin and Kennebeck 
rivers, about 10 miles from each; 5 


miles eaſterly of Monmouth; 10 welt | 


W O A box 
by ſouth of Hallowel, now Harrington 
court-houſe, 57 north of Portland, 185 
from Boſton, and 528 from Philadel- 
phia. The townſhip in which it ſtands 


was incorporated in 1771, and contains 


1240 inhabitants. 
WINTHROP's Bay, on the north 
coaſt of the iſland of Antigua. Maiden 


' Tland, a ſmall ifle ſouth- ſouth-weſt of 


Long Ifland is due eaſt of the ſouth-eaſt 


point of this Bay. 


W1xTON, a county of Orangeburg 
diſtrict, 8. Carolina. 

WIN TO, a poſt- town of North- Ca- 
rolina, and capital of Hartford co. on 
the S. E. fide of Chowan river, a few 
miles below the place where Meherrin 
and Nottaway join their waters. It 


has a court- houſe and gaol, and a few 


compact houſes, It is 12 miles from 
Murfreeſborough, 15 from the Bridge 
on Bennet's Creek, 130 S. S. E. of Pe- 
terſburg, in Virginia, and 434 from 
Philadelphia. 

Winyaw Bay, on the coaſt of S8. 
Carolina, communicates with the ocean 
12 miles below Georgetown. See 
Georgetuavn, and Pedee river. 

WisCaASSET, a port of entry and 
poſt-town of the Diftrict of Maine, 
Lincoln co. on the weft fide of Sheepſ- 
cut river, 10 miles 8. E. of New- Mil- 
ford on the E. ſide of Kennebeck river, 
15 north-weſt of Bath, 56 north-weſt 
of Portland, 178 N. E. by N. of Boſ- 


ton, 525 from Philadelphia, and 1513 


from Sunbury in Georgia. It is a part 
of the townſhip of Pownalborough, 
and is very flouriſhing. It contains a 
congregational church, and about 120 
houſes. Its navigation is greater in 
proportion to its ſize and number of in- 
habitants than any part of Maſſachu- 
ſetts. A gazette is publiſhed here, and 
the county courts are held in it. Wiſ- 
caſſet Point is 3 leagues from Crois 
river. The exports for one year, end- 
ing the zoth ot Sept. 1794, amounted 
to 23,329 dollars. 

WI1TCHARN Bay, is within the great 
ſound in the Bermudas Iſlands, in the 
Weſt-Indies ; ſituated at the E. part of 
the bottom or ſouth part of the Sound, 
having two ſmall iſlands at the mouth 
of it. | 
WoaHnoo, one of the Sandwich Ifles, 
in the North Pacific Ocean, 7 leagues - 


north-weſt of Morotoi Iſland. It is 
high land, and contains 60,000 inhabi- 
| | bants 5 
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tants ; and has good anchoring ground, 


in lat. 21 .43- N. and long. 157. 51.W. 


WOAPANACHKY, the name of the 
Delaware nation, in their language. 

WOBURN, a townſhip of Maſſichn- 
ſetts, in Middleſex co. 10 miles north 
of Boſton. It was incorporated in 1642 


by the name of Wooborne, and was till 


then known by the name of Charleſ- 
town Village. It contains 1727 inha- 
bitants. | 

WoLcorTr, a townſhip of Vermont, 
in Orleans co. ſouth of Craftſbury, con- 
taining 32 inhabitants. La Moille river 
runs N. weftward through it. 

WoLF, a ſmall boatable river of 
Tenneſſee, which runs weſterly into 


Miſſiſippi river, about 19 miles ſouth 


of Hatchy river, and 55 from Reeltoot. 
It is 50 yards wide ſeveral miles from 


its mouth, which is very near the ſouth- 


weſt corner of the State, in lat. 35 
WOLFBOROUGH, a towuſhip of New 
Hampſhire, Stratford co. on the E. fide 
of Winnipiſiogee Lake, and contains 
447 inhabitants. It contains ſome fine 
farms, and particularly that which 


formerly belonged to Governor Went- 


wort h. 15 
WorvEs Hands lie near Campo 
Bello Iſland, on the caſternmoſt coaſt 
of the Diftrit of Maine. Between theſe 
the ſoundings are from 50 to 100 fa- 
thoms. N. lat. 44. 48. W. long. 66. 
40. From Grand Mannan Ifland to 
Wolves Iſlands, the courle is N. E. b 


N. z leagues. RE. 
WomM:!LDORE, a poſt- town of Penn- 


ſylvania, in Berks co. ſituated on the 
weſt ſide of a imall ſtream which falls 
into Tulpchocken Creek. It contains 
about 40 houſes, and a German Lu- 
theran and Calviniſt church. It is 68 
miles north-we{t of Philadelphia. 
WoaPo, one of the Ingraham Iſlands, 
leſs in ſize than Chriſtiana. The body 
of it lies in lat. 9. 27. 8. It bears 
north-weſt by weft, about 20 leagues 
from Reſolution Bay. It was called 


Adams, by Capt. Ingraham; and a 


tmall iſland to the ſouthward of it he 
called Lincoln. Capt. Roberts after- 
wards diſcovered them, and named them 
from his ſhip and ſcooner ; the larger 
Fefferſon, and the leſſer Reſolution. 
WoODBRIDGE, a poſt town of New- 
Jerſey, Middleſex co. on the great road 
trom New-York to Philadelphia, on a 


fiream which falls into Arthur Kull, 


north-eaſt of Swedeſburg. 


woo 


above Amboy. It is about 3 miles N; 
by weſt of Amboy, 10 fouth-weſterly 
of Elizabeth-Town, and 70 N. E. of 


Philadelphia. The townſhip contains 
3-550 inhabitants, including 2 56 flaves. 
WOODBRIDGE, à townſhip of Con- 


necticut, New-Haven co. about 7 miles 


norta-weft of New · Haven city. 


WooDBURY, a townſhip of Ver. 


mont, in Caledonia co. 15 or 20 miles 
weſt north-weſt of Barnet, 
WOODBURY, a poſt-town of New- 
Jerſey, and capital of Glouceſter co. 
ſituated near a ſmall ſtream, which emp- 
ties into the Delaware below Red Bank. 
It contains about 80 houles, a handſome 
brick court-houſe, a Quaker meeting- 
houſe, and an academy, Several of the 
houſes are neat and handſome. - It is 9 
miles ſouth of Philadelphia, and 1r 
| Alſo, the 
name of a townſhip of Pennſylvania, in 
Huntington co. | 
WooODBURY, a townſhip of Connec- 
ticut, in Litchfield co. 8 miles ſouth of 
Litchfield, It was ſettled in 1672. 
Wooyp Creek, afluggiſh ſtream which 
riſes in the high lands, a little eaſt of 
Fort Edward, on Hudſon's river; and 
after running 25 miles, falls into the 
head of Lake Champlain at Skeneſbo- 
rough. It has a fall at its mouth, other- 
wiſe it is navigable for batteaux fer 20 


miles up to Fort Anne. 


Woop Creek runs weſtward, and 
empties into Lake Oneida. See Oneida, 
Onoudago, and Mohawk River. 

W 00DPORD, a county of Kentucky, 
on Ohio river, between Kentucky and 
Licking rivers. Chief town, Verſailles. 

_ WooDFORD, a townſhip of Vermont, 
eatt of Bennington, adjoining. It con- 
tains 60 inhabitants. 

Woop Ifland, on the ſea-coaft of 
the Diſtrict of Maine, 5 leagues north- 
eaſt of Cape Porpoile, and ſouth-weſt 
by ſouth four leagues of Richman's 
Iſlanc. e | 
Woops. Lake of the, the moſt north- 
ern in the United States, is fo called 


from the large quantities of wood grow- 
ing on its banks; ſuch as oak, pine, fir, 


ſpruce, &c. This lake lies nearly eaſt 
of the ſouth end of Winnipeg Lake, and 
is ſuppoſed to be the ſource or conductor 
of one branch of Bourbon river. Its 
length from eaſt to weft is ſaid to be 
about 70 miles; and in ſome places it 
is 40 miles wide» Other accounts ſay 
| | , 


| woo . 
it is 36 leagues in length. The Killiſ- 
tinoe Indians encamp on its borders to 
fiſh and hunt. This lake is the commu- 
nication between the lakes Winnipeg, 
Bourbon, and Lake Superior. 
Woopsreck, one of the principal 
towns of Windſor co. Vermont. It has 
2 court-houſe and about 50 dwelling- 
| houſes. It lics north-weſt of Windſor, 
adjoining, and contains 1,605 inhabi- 
tants. Waterquechie river paſſes through 


the centre of the town, on the banks of | 


which ſtand the meeting-houſe and 
eourt-houſe. 

WooDSTOCK, a townſhip of New- 
York, in Uliter co. bounded eaſterly by 
Kinglton, Hurley and Marbletown, and 
weſterly by Delaware river. It contains 
1,2 5 inhabitants, including 1 5 flaves. 
In 1796, according to the State cenſus, 
160 of the inhabitants were qualified 
electors. | 

WooDSTOCK, a ſmall town of N. 


Carolina, on the E. fide of Pamplico 


river. Ee ets 
WoopsTOCK, a conſiderable and 
alealant townſhip of good land, in the 
J. E. corner ot Connecticut, Windham 
co. divided into 3 pariſhes. This town- 
ſhip, which is 7 miles {quare, was grant- 
ed by the general court of Maffachuſctts, 
th Nov. 1683, and was ſettled hy 39 
families from Roxbury in 1688. This 


town remained under the juriſdiction of 


Maſſachuſetts till about the year 1760, 
fince which time it has been conſidered 
as belonging to Connecticut. It is 66 
miles S. W. of Boſton, 45 N. E. of 
Hartford, 22 S. W. of Worceſter, 33 
N. W. of Providence, and about the 
ſame diſtance N. of Norwich. 


ginia, ſeat of juſtice and capital in She- 
nandoah co. It contains between 60 
and 70 houſes, a court-houſe and gaol. 
The inhabitants are moſtly Germans 
and their deſcendants. It is 12 miles 
from Straſburg, 40 from Rockingham 


court-houſe, and 222 from Philadel- | books of conſequence. His printing ap- 


phia. f 
Woobsrov, a poſt- town of New- 


Jerſey, Salem co. and contains about 


40 or 50 houſes. It is 12 miles N. 
by E. of Salem, 31 north by weſt of 
Bridgetown, and 26 8. S. W. of Phi- 
ladelphia. | 


Wooby Point, one of the limits. of 


Hope Bay, on the north-weſt coaſt of 


Nath-America, as Breaker's is the 


inhabitants. 
length, from north to ſouth, and about 


| town, by Ifaiah 
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other. It is in about lat. 50. N. and 
long. 128. welt. | | 

WooLWICH, a townſhip of G louceſ- 
ter co. New-Jerley. 

WooLwICH, a townfhip of Lincoln 
co. Diſtrict of Maine, on the E. fide of 
Kennebeck river, 8 of Pownalborough, 
contairfing 797 inhabitants. 

WooNSOKET Falls, on Blueſtone 


river, in Smithfield townſhip, Rhode- 


Iſland. 


WORCESTER, a large and populous 
county of Maſſachuſetts. It contains 50 


townſhips, 53 Congregational churches, 
| 510,236 acres of unimproved land, and 


207,430 under cultivation, and 56,807 
It is about 50 miles in 


40 in breadih ; bounded ſouth almoſt 
equally by the States of Connecticut and 


Khode- Iſland, and north by the State of 
 New- Hampſhire. 


{ bounded chiefly by Middleſex co. and 


On the eaſt it is 


welt by Hampſhire co. 
Wokcks TER, a poſt- town of Maſſa- 

chuſetts, and capital of the above coun- 

ty. It is the largeſt inland town of New- 


England, and is ſituated about 45 miles 


welt of Boſton, 52 north-eaſt of Spring- 
field, and 299. north-eaſt of Philadel- 
phia. The public buildings in this. 


town are two Congregational churches, 


a court houſe, and a ſtrong ſtone gaol. 


The inhabitants, upwards of 2,000 in 
number, have a large inland trade, and 
manufacture pot and pearl aſh, cotton 
and linen goods, beſides ſome other ar- 
ticless The compact part of the town 
contains about x 50 neat houſes, ſituated 
in a healthy vale, principally on one 


ſ ſtreet. Printing, in its various branches, 
WooDSTOCK, a poſt-town of Vir- 


is carried on very extenſively in this 
homas, Eſq. who in 
the year 1791, printed two editions of 
the Bible, the one the large royal quar- 
to, the firſt of that kind publiſhed in 
America ; the other a large folio, with 
50 copper plates, beſides feveral other 


paratus conſiſts of 10 printing -prefles, 
with types in proportion; and he is now 
making preparations for the printing of 
Bibles of various ſmaller kinds. His 
printing apparatus is reckoned the 
largeſt in America. This townſhip, part 
ot what was called 2u'/nfigamond by the 
Indians, was incorporated in 1684; 
but being depopulated by Indian ho!- 


tilities, the firlt town- meeting was h Id 


in 
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in 1722. It is propoled ta open a canal | 


between Providence, in Rhode-Ifland, 
and this town. N. lat. 42. 23. W. long. 
71. 4+: TEE * 1 
WORCESTER. a townſhip of Penn- 
ſyIvania, in Montgomery county. 
WORCESTER, the ſouth- eaſternmoſt 
county of Maryland, having Sgmerict 
county and Cheſapeak Bay on the weſt, 
Sinepux-nt Bay on the caſt, which opens 
to the N. Atlantic Ocean, and Acco- 
mac co. in Virginia, on the ſouth. It is 
well watered by Pocomoke, Aſſatigul, 
and St. Martin's river. It contains 
11,540 inhabitants, including 3,836 
flaves. Chief town, Snowhill. 
WORCESTER, a townſhip of Ver- 
mont, in the eaſternmoſt part of Chit- 
tendon co. about 25 miles eaſt of Bur- 
lington. | | 5 
Wokrfixcrox, a poſt-town of 
Maſſachuſetts, in Hampſhire co. 19 
miles weſt by north of Northampton, 2 5 
eaſt by ſouth of New Lebanon, in New- 
York State, 120 weſterly of Boſton, and 
289 from Philadelphia. It was incorpo- 
rated in 1768, and contains 1116 inha- 
bitants. 
WrENTHAM, the IWollomonuppouge 
of the Indians, a conſiderable townſhip 


of Norfolk co. Maffſachuſetts, on the- 


poſt-road from Boſton to Providence, 27 
miles ſouth ſouth-weſt of Boſton, and 
18 north eaſt of Providence, containing 
1,767 inhabitants; formerly a part of 
Dedham, incorporated in 1661. There 
is a curious cavern in this town, called 
Wampom”s Rock, from an Indian family 
of that name, who lived in it for a num- 
ber of years. It is about 9 feet ſquare, 
and 8 feet high, leſſening from the cen- 
tre to about 4 feet. It is ſurrounded by 
broken rocks, and now ſerves as a ſhel- 


ter for cattle and ſheep, as do ſeveral 


others here, formerly inhabited by In- 
dians. EY | 

WRIGHTSBOROUCH, a ſmall ſettle- 
ment or village on Little river, a branch 
cf the Savannah, about 30 miles from 
Auguſta, It was ſettled by Joſeph 
Mattock, Eſq. one of the Friends, who 
named it after Sir James Wright, then 
governor of Grorgia, who promoted its 
eſtabliſhment. | 

 W&rIGHTSTOWN, in Buck's county, 

Pennſylvania, 4 miles north of New- 
town, and 4 weſt of Delaware river, 

V UNALACEKTIKOS, a tribe, the ſe- 
cond in rank, of the Delaware nation, 


_ 


j 


wyo 


'Wyacowna, a river of Louiſiana, 


which falls into the Miſſiſippi 34 miles 
| below Riviere du Moins. | 


WryYALUSING, a townſhip of Penn- 
ſylvania, Luzerne county. 
WYALUXING Creek, in Luzerne co. 


Pennſylvania, falls into the Eaſt Branch 


of Sulquehannah river from the north- 
eaſtward, and north-weſtward of Meſ- 
hoppen Creek, whicl'is 33 miles joutli- 
caii of Tioga Point. | 


WrymMoa Road, in the North Pacific 
Ocean, a place of anchorage at Atoot 


Iſland, one of the Sandwich Iflands, in 
lat 21. 57. north, and long. 159. 47. 
weſt, It is at the ſouth-weſt fide, and 


about 6 miles from the weſt end of the 
iſland, The Hand is about 10 leagues 
long, and 25 leagues north-weſt of 


Woahoo Ifland. _ 
WyoNDOTTS, or H;andats, an In- 


dian nation reſiding near Fort Detroit, 


in the neighbourhood of the Ottawas 
and Putawatimes,whoſe hunting grounds 
are about Lake Erie, The number of 


warriors, 20 years ago, were, Wyondotts 


250, Ottawas 400, Putawatimes 1 50. 


Another tribe of the Wyondotts live 
near Sanduſky, among the Mohickons 
and Caphnawagas, who together have 
300 warriors, At the treaty of Green- 


ville, in conſequence of lands ceded to 


the United States, the latter agreed to 
pay them a ſum in hand, and in goods 


to the value of 1000 dollars a year for 
ever. { | þ 
WyNTON, the chief town of Hert- 


ford county, Edenton diſtrict, North- 


Carolina, | | 
WyomiNG, a general name former- 
ly given to a tract of country in Penn- 


{ylvania, ũᷣtuated on Suſquehannah river, 


above Wilkſbarre. In the year 1778, 
the ſettlement which was known under 
this name, conſiſted of 8 townfhips, 
each containing 5 miles ſquare, ſettled 
from Connecticut, and originally un- 
der its juriſdiction, and produced great 


quantities of grain of all ſorts, fruit, 
hemp, flax, &c. inhabited by about 
1000 families, who had furniſhed the 
continental army with near 1000 ſoldiers, 


belides various ſupplies of proviſions, 
&c, In the month of July, all theſe 


flouriſhing ſettlements were reduced by 


the Indians and tories to a ſtate of deſo- 
lation and horror, almoſt beyond de- 
ſcription. See Weſtmoreland, In the 


vicinity of Wyoming is a bed of * 
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. 
of the open burning kind, which gives a 
very intenſe heat. Wyoming Falls lie 


about 2 miles above Wilkeſbarre, and 


31 miles above Nantikoke Falls. N. 
lat. 41. 14. W. long. 75. 534 | 

 Wryonoke Creeh, in N. Carolina, 
lies within or about lat. 36, 30. N. The 


charter of Carolina, in 1664, extended 


the bounds eaſtward as far as the north 
end of Currituck Inlet, upon-a ſtraight 
line weſterly to this creek. | 
WYyYTRHE, a county of Virginia, faid 
to be 120 miles in length, and nearly 50 
in breadth 5 bounded north by Kanha- 
way, and ſouth by the State of North- 
Carolina. Its population in 17yo was 
included in Montgomery county. There 


are lead mines in this county, on the 


Great Kanhaway, 25 miles from the 

line of North-Carolina, which yield 
from 50 to $0lbs, pure lead from roolbs, 
waſhed ore, but moft commonly 60 to 
100. Two of them are worked by the 
public; the beſt of which is 100 yards 
under the hill; and although there are 
not more than 30 labourers generally 
employed, they might employ 50 or 60 
to advantage. The labourers cultivate 
their own corn. Twenty, 25, and 
ſometimes 60 tons of lead have been ex- 


trated from thele mines in a year. 


Chief tewn, Evanſham. The court. 
houſe is on the poſt-road from Rich- 
mond to Danville, in Kentucky, 301 
miles from the former, and 323 from 
the latter. It is 46 miles from Montgo- 
mery court-houſe, 57 from Abingdon, 
and 4.54 from Philadelphia, A poſt. 
office is kept here. | 


X 


AGUA, harbour on the S. E. 
coaſt of the iſland of Cuba, and 
one of the fineſt ports in the Weſt- 
Indies. It lies between the Iſlands of 
Pines, or Pinez, and Spirito Santo. 
XaiNTEs, SANTOS, or 4% Saints 
Iands, fo named from their being diſ- 
covered on that Holy day, by the Spa- 
niards, on the S. E. fide of the iland of 
Gaudaloupe, and in its juriſdiction, 
The moſt weſterly of theſe three iſles 
is called Terre de Bas, or the Low 
Wand, and the moſt eaſterly Terre de 
Haut, or the High Iſland. The third, 
which lies exactly in the middle be- 
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tween tlie other two, is little other than 
a barren rock, and helps to form a very 
good harbour: | | | 

XALISCO, a province of New-Spain, 
and the moſt ſoutherly on the coaſt of 
Guadalajara audience. It is bounded 8. 
and W. by the South Sea; eaſt by Gua« 
dalajara Proper, and Mcchoacan, and 
divided from Chiametlan, on the N. by 
a narrow flip of land belonging to Gua- 
dalajara, extending into the fa. It is 
not above 150 miles in extent either 
way. It has filver mines, and abounds 
with Indian wheat, but has few cattle, 
The oil of the Infernal Fig-tree, as the 


province. It is ſaid to be efficacious in 
diſſolving tumors, expelling of wind, 
and all cold humours, by anointing the 
_—_ and taking a few drops of it in a 
glaſs of wine, as alſo by clyſters. It is 
alſo ſaid to cure ulcers in the head, and 
deafneſs. The Indians are numerous 
here, and are reckoned braver and more 
polite than their neighbouring country- 
men. The Xaliſco, an ancient city, is 
the capital, yet the moſt conſiderable 
place in it is Compoſtella. | 

XARAYES, Laguna de los, n large 
lake of Paraguay, in S. America, form- 
ed by the river Paraguay, in its courſe 
from north to ſouth. 

XEREs de la Frontera, a town in the 
ſouthernmoſt part of Zacatecas, a pro- 
vince of Guadalajara audience, in New 
Spain, in N. America. It is garriſoned 
for detending the mines againſt the hoſ- 
tile Indians. | 


4 


N one of the Lucayos or 
Bahama Iſlands, ſituated ſouth-weſt 
of Meguana Ifland. N. lat. 22. 30. 
Vabkix, a conſiderable river of N. 
Carolina, which riſes in the Alleghany 
Mountains, running E. about 60 miles, 


Narrows, a few miles above Rocky river; 
thence directing its courſe through 
Montgomery and Anſon counties, en- 
ters South Carolina. It is about 400 
yards broad where it paſſes Saliſbury, 
but it is reduced between 2 hills, about 
25 miles to the ſouthward of that town, 
to the width of 80 or 100 feet, For 2 


miles it is narrow and rapid, but the maſt 


Qq | _ narrow 


Spaniards call it, is brought from this 


then turning to the S. 8. E. paſſes the 
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narrow and moſt rapid part is not above 
half a mile in length. In this narrow 
part, ſhad are caught in the ſpring of 
the year, by hoop nets, in the eddies, 
as fal as the ſtrongeſt men are able to 
throw them out. Perhaps there is not 
in the United States a more eligible fi- 
tuation for a large manufacturing town, 
Boats with 40 or 50 hogſheads paſs ea- 
fily from theſe Rapids to Georgetown. 
The late war, by which North-Carolina 
was greatly convulſed, put a ſtop to 
ſeveral iron- works. At preſent there 
are 4 or 3 furnaces in the State that are 
in blaſt, and a proportionable number 
of forges. There is one in Guilford co. 
one in Surry, and one in Wilkes, all on 
the Yadkin. From the mouth of Rocky 
river to the ocean, the ſtream aſſumes 
the name of Great Pedee. 


YAGARCHOCA, a lake of Qunito, | 


within the limits of the juriſdiction of 
San Miguel de Ibarra. It is famous for 
having been the ſepulehre of the inhabi- 
tants of Otabalo, when taken by Huayna 


Capac, the 12th- Inca; who, inſtead of 


rewarding their magnanimity with cle- 
mency, was irritated at the noble reſiſt- 
ance which they made againſt his army, 
ordered them all to be beheaded, and 
their bodies to be thrown into the lake; 
hence its name, which ſignifies a lake 
GOT ͤ o 

Vado, St. or St. James, an ancient 
town on the north ſide of St. Domingo 
Tfland, founded before 1 504, and the 
country round is reckoned as healthy as 
any in the iſland. It is ſituated on the 
high road from La Vega to Daxavon 
10 leagues welt by north of the former, 
and 28 eaſterly of the latter, and about 
To from the anchoring-place of St. 
Yague, and nearly as far from Port de 
Plate. It ſtands on the northern fide of 
the river Yaqui, in a favannah com- 
manding the river. The town is open, 
and N laid out, and contains 
above 600 houſes. It is 52 leagues N. 
N. W. of St. Domingo city, 34 weſt by 
north of the bottom of Samana Bay, and 
22 N. W. of Cotuy. The territory 
of St. Vago, or Jago, contains 28,000 
ſouls, and is very fertile in mines. The 
ſand of Green and Yaqui rivers is mix- 


ed with gold. Mercury is found at the 
head ot the latter rivet, and copper is 
alſo found in this territory. The tree, 
guatapana, which retains its Indian 
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grain or pod, from which is extracted à 


very fine black dye. 

YAGUACHE, a licutenancy of G uaya- 
quil juriſd iction, in South-America. It 
lies at the mouth of the river of the 
ſame name, which empties into that of 
Guayaquil on the ſouth ſide, and has its 
ſource from the ſkirts of the Cordilleras, 

ſouth of the river Bamba. Within its 

juriſdiction are 3 towns; the chief of 
which is that where the cuſtom-houſe 
is erected, and called San Jacint de 

| Yaguache; the two others are Nauſa and 

| Antonche. It produces wood, cocoa, 
cattle, and cotten. 

YALE College. See New Hawen. 

YAMACRAW, the ancient Indian 


Georgia, is eretted.—Alſo the name of 
a tribe of the Creek Indians. 


Port, a ſmall anchoring-place on the 


N. fide of the iſland of St. Domingo; 


ſituated between Padrepin on the weſt, 
and Macoris Point on the E. 


VAG, Grand, or Monte Chriſt | 


| River, a river of the north part of the 
iſland ef St. Domingo, which runs a W. 
N. W. courſe, and empties into the 
Bay of Monte Chriſt. It might be aſ- 
cended in canoes or ſmall boats, for 15 
leagues, were it not for the limbs of 
| trees which lodge in it. All its numer- 
ous branches are from the ſouthward. 
See Monte Chriſt. | 


river, is 3 miles north-wefterly of Tren- 


ton, in New-Jerſey, and five below 


M<Crankey's Ferry. . | 
YaR1, a town in Amazonia, South- 
America, at the head of a branch of 


nen 


capa. 
YARMOUTH, a poſt- town of Maſſa- 
chuſetts, Barnſtable co. on the neck of 
the peninſula of Cape-Cod, 5 miles E. 
of Barnſtable, 12 E. by S. of Sandwich, 
110 ſouth-weſt of Boſton, and 427 from 
Philadelphia. The harbour is deſcribed 
in the account of Barnfable ; which ſee. 
The townſhip extends from ſea to ſea. 
It was incorporated in 1639, and con- 
tains 2,678 inhabitants. | 
YARMOUTH, a townſhip of Nova- 
Scotia, in Queen's co. ſettled by New 
| Englanders. It lies at the head of a 
ſhort bay, 8 miles ſouth-eaft of Cape 
St. Mary. | | . 


name, is found here. It bears a ſort of | 


VARV OI, a plain 4 leagues N. E: 
- | | oft 


name of the ſpot where Savannah, in 


VAE, Port St. vulgarly called Old 


- YARDSLEY's Ferry, on Delaware 


| Amazon river, ſouthꝭ weſterly from Ma- 
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vf the city of Quito, and 249 toiſes low- | 
er than it. Near it is a village of the. 


ſame name, This ſpot was pitched 
Upon as the baſe of the whole opera- 


tions for meaſuring the length of an 


arch of the meridian, by Ulltoa. 
LAZ OO River, in Georgia Weſtern 
Territory, contiſts of 3 large branches 


which run a ſouthern courſe, and near. 


its mouth theſe unite and purſue a ſouth- 
. weſt courſe a few miles, and the con- 
| Avent ſtream enters the eaſtern bank of 
the Miſſiſippi, by a mouth upwards of 
100 yards wide; according to Mr. 
Gauld, in lat. 32. 37. N. and by Mr. 
Purcel, in 32. 38. Sce Georgia Weſtern 
Territory. 


Yazoo Cliffs, or Aux Cotes, lie 74 


miles from the river Yazoo, and 394 
miles from Louſa Chitto, or Big Black 
river. 3 | 

YBAGUE, a city of New- Granada, 


in Terra Firma South- America. 


Yea, or/atwerde, or the Green Vale, 
from a valley of the ſame name planted 
with vines, which is 6 leagues long, and 
produces plenty of wine. It is about 
41 miles ſouth-eaſt of Piſco, in Peru, 
and is inhabited by 50 Spaniards, It 
is a beautiful and rich town, having a 
large church, 3 convents, and an hoſ- 
ital. About 6 leagues from the town 
s its port, called Puerto Quemada. 
eaux, or Icaco, the northern point 
of the bay of Mancenilla, in the iſland 
of St. Domingo. 
 YeLLow Moantain. See Tenneſſee 
VI o, a port of Peru, in Los Charcos 
convenient for loading and unloading, 
in lat, 18. 8. The town of the ſame 
name, lies about a quarter of a league to 
the windward of the river, and is inha- 
bited by Indians. Frezier calls it Hilo. 
YoHOGANY, the principal branch 
of Monongahela river, called alfo 
Youghiogeny, and Toxhiogent, purſues a 
north-weſterly courie, and paſſes through 
the Laurel Mountain, about 3o miles 
trom its mouth; is, ſo far, from 300 to 
150 yards wide, and the navigation 
much obſtructed in dry weather by ra- 
pids and ſhoals. In its paſſage through 
the mountain it makes very great falls, 


n no navigation for 10 miles, 
to the TLurkey-foot. Thence to the 
Great Croſſing, about 20 miles, it is 
again navigable except in dry ſeaſons, 
and at this place is 200 yards wide. 


The ſources of this river are divided 
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from thoſe of the Patowmack; by the 
Alleghany Mountain. From the falls, 
where it interſects the Laurel Mountain, 
to Fort Cumberland, the head of the 
navigation to the Patowmack, is 40 
miles of very mountainous road. The 
country on this river is uneven, but in 
the vallies the ſoil is extremely rich. 
Near to Pittſburg the country is well 
peopled, and there, as well as in Red- 
ſtone, all the comforts of life are in the 
greateſt abundance. This whole coun- 
try abounds with coal, which lies almoſt 


on the ſurface of the ground. 


YONKERS, a townſhipof New-York, 
in Weſt Cheſter co. bounded eaſterly 
by Bronx river, and weſterly by the 
county of York and Hudſon's river. 
It contains 1125 inhabitants, of whom 
139 are electors, and 170 ſlaves. 

YONKERS, a poſt-town of New- 
York, 114 miles from Philadelphia. 

YouNG FREDERICK'S Hand, on the 
N. W. coaſt of N. America, divides 
Port Ingraham. See Port Ingrabam. 

Vokk, a river of Virginia, which 
takes its riſe near the Blue Ridge, and 
empties into the Cheſapeak, a Fintle to 
the S. of Mobjack Bay. At Vork- Town 
it affords the beſt harbour in the State, 
which will admit veſſels of the largeſt 
ſize. The river there narrows to the 
width of a mile, and is contained within 
very high banks, cloſe under which the 
veſſels may ride. It has 4 fathoms wa- 
ter at high tide, for 20 miles above 
Vork, to the mouth of Poropotank, 
where the river is a mile and a half wide, 
and the channel only 75 fathoms, paſs- 


ing under a very high bank. At the 


confluence of Pamunky and Mattapony 
it has but 3 fathoms depth, which con- 
tinues up Pamunky to Cumberland, 
where the width is 100 yards, and up 
Mattapony to within 2 miles of Frazer's 
Ferry, where it becomes 284 fathoms 
deep, and holds that about 5 miles. 
YoORKX, a river of York co. Diſtrict 

of Maine, which runs up 7 or 8 miles, 
and affords a tolerable harbour for veſ- 
ſels under 200 tons. The rocks, how- 
ever, render it ſomewhat difficult and 


hazardous for ſtrangers. 


_ Yorx, a maritime and populous co. 
of the Diſtriẽt of Maine, bounded eaſt 
and north-eaſt by Cumberland, ſouth by 
the ocean, weſt by New- Hampſhire, 
from which it is ſeparated by Salmon 
Fall river, and north by C » Itis 


Qqz | well 
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other ſtreams, and is divided into 27 
townſhips, and contains 28,821 inhabi- 
tants. Chief town, York. 4:4 
Vox, a poſt-town of the Diſtrict of 
Maine, in York co. 9 miles north-eaſt 
of Portſmouth, in New-Hampfhire, 20 
ſouth. of Wells, 48 ſouth by weſt of 
Portland, 7 5 from Boſton, and 421 from 
Philadelphia. N. lat. 43. 16. It is a 
port of entry and capital of the county. 
The river of its name empties into York 
harbour at the town. It is navigable 
for veſſels of 250 tons. About amile 
from the ſea is a wooden bridge acroſs 
the river, 270 feet in length, which was 
erected in x76T. Before the war, 25 or | 


go veſſels were employed in the Weſt- | 


India trade, and coaſting buſineſs, but 
their veſſels were taken or deſtroyed, 
and little marine buſineſs is now done, 
except that a ſmall fiſhery is ſupported. 


YOR | 
W. by N. of Hartford, in Maryland, 


199 N. E of Staunton, in Virginia, and 


88 weſt of Philadelphia. 


Lokk, a county of South-Carolinaz. 
in Pinckney diprict 

Catawba, river, N. by the State of N. 
Carolina; ſouth by Cheſter oo. and weſt 
by Broad river, which divides it from 
Spartanburg, and is one of the moſt 
agreeable and healthy counties in the 
State, and well watered by Catawba and 
Broad rivers, and their tributaries. It 


contains 6604 inhabitants, of whom 

5652 are whites, and 923 ſlaves. Here 
are extenſive iron-works. This county 
ſends 3 repreſentatives and one ſenator 


to the State legiſlature. 
Von, a county of Virginia, bounded 
north by York river, which divides it 


from Glouceſter co. ſouth by Warwick ;- 
eaſt by Elizabeth City co. and welt by 


that of James City. It contains 5233 


This townſhip was ſettled in 1640, and | inhabitants, of whom 2760 are ſlaves. 


ealled Agamenticus, from the hill of that 
name which is a noted land-mark for 
mariners, In r640; Sir Ferdinand Gor- 


Vokk, or Yorktown, a port of entry 
and poſt-town of Virginia, and capital 
of York co. It is agreeably ſituated on 


ges incorporated a great part of it by | the ſouth fide of York river, where the 


the name of Georgiana. In the year 
F692, the Indians took the town by ſur- 

priſe, and burnt moſt of the houſes, and 
1 50 perſons were killed or captivated. 
It contained, according to the cenſus of 
£790, 2900 perſons. Fiſh of various 
kinds frequent the rivers and ſhores of 
the ſea contiguous. In a calm ſeaſon, 
in the ſummer, one may ſtand on the 
rocks of the ſhore, catch: them in 
the ſea, with a line, or even with an 
angling rod, and a fathom or two of line. 
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river is ſuddenly contracted to a narrow 


compaſs, oppolite to Glouceſter, and a 
mile diſtant, where there is-a-fort front- 
ing that on the York fide, about 1r 
miles weſt by ſouth of Toes Point, at. 
the mouth of the river. The banks of 
the river are very high, and veſſels of 
the greateſt burden may ride cloſe un- 
der them with the greateſt ſafety. It 


contains about 60 or 70 houſes, a gaol, 


an Epiſcopal church, and a tobacco 
ware-houſe. In x790, it contained 66x 


' York, a county of Pennſylvania, | inhabitants, of whom 372 were ſlaves, 


bounded eaſt and north-eaft by Suſque- 
hannah river, which ſeparates it from 
Lancaſter and Dauphine counties, and 


a 


Its exports, in the year 1794, amounted 
to ſeventy-one thouſand five hundred 


and feventy-eight dollars. It will ever 


ſouth by the State of Maryland. It be famous in the American annals for 


contains 29 townſhips, and 37,747 in- 
habitants.. | 
Vox, a poſt-town and capital of the 
above county, ſituated on the eaſt fide 
of Codorus Creek, which empties into 


the capture of Lord Cornwallis and his 
army, by the combined force of the 


United States and France, which took. 
place on the 19th of October, 1781. 
It is- rz miles eaſt by ſouth of Williamſ- 


the Suſquehannah. It contains about | burgh, 21 N. W. of Hampton, 72. E. 


500 houſes, ſeveral of which are of 
brick. The town is regularly laid out: 


| 


8. E. of Richmond, and 3 50 ſouth- 


ſouth weſt of Philadelphia. N. lat. 37. 


the public buildings are a court-houſe, 22. 30. W. long. 76. 52. 

2 ſtone gaol, a record-office, hand{(ome- þ . YORK, a town of Uppen Canada, ſi- 
y built, an academy, a German Luther- 
an, 2 German Calviniſt, a Preſbyterian, 
Roman Catliolic, and Moravian church, 
and a Quaker meeting - houſe. It is 22 
er, 51 N. 


miles W. 8. W. of 


- 


tuated on the north weltern ſide of Lake 
Ontario, and is deſigned to be the fu- 
ture ſeat of government of that province, 
The public buildings are erecting. It 


3 bounded eaft by 


is 40 miles N. by W. of Niagara 3 | 
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and 120 weft-ſouth-weſt of Kingſton. 
N. lat. 43. 57. W. long. 80. 35. 

Vokk Bay is 9 miles long, and 4 


broad, and ſpreads to the ſouthward be- 


fore the city-of New-York. It is form- 
.ed by the confluence of Eaſt and Hu- 
ſon's rivers, and emboſoms ſeveral ſmall 
iſlands, of which Governor's Ifland is 
the principal. It communicates with 
the ocean through the Narrows, be- 
tween Staten and Long Iflands, which 
are ſcarcely 2 miles wide. The paſſage 
up to New-York, from Sandy Hook, 
the point of land that extends furtheſt 
into the ſea, is ſafe, and not above 20 
miles in length. The common naviga- 
tion is between the eaſt and weſt banks, 
in about 22 feet water. The light- 
houtz at Sandy Hook is in lat. 40. 30. 
N. and long. 74. 2. W. 

YoRk Fort, on the ſouth-weſt ſhore 
of Hudſon's Bay, at the mouth of Port 
Nelſon river, is 260 miles weſterly of 
Scxern Houſe, N. lat. 57. 1. 51, W. 
long. 92. 46. 40. 


Lokk Harbour lies within the elbow | 
Formed by South Head, in the Bay of | 


* 


Iflands, Newfoundland Iſland. 


Vork land, one of the Gallipago | 


aflards, on the coaſt of Peru. 

Vokx Je, or I/lands, lie in S. lat. 
50. 37. about 50 leagues from the coaſt 
of Patagonia, in South America, and 
are inhabited. Trinity Iſle lies due E. 
of them, near the main land. | 

York Ledge, on the coaſt of the Dif- 
trict of Maine, From York Harbour to 
York Ledge, the courſe is S. E. two 
leagues. | | | 

York Minfler, on the S. coaſt of the 
iſland Terra del Fuego, is 19 leagues at 
E. S. E. from Gilbert Iſland. S. lat. 
55. 26. W. long. 70. 25. E448 

YoRK Road, or Bay, in the Straits of 
Magellan, in S. America, is 10 miles 
from Cape Croſs Tide. S. lat. 53. 39. 
W. long. 73. 52. 9 

Vox kTOwN, a townſhip of New. 
Vork, Weſt-Cheſter co. bounded weſt- 
erly by the town of Cortland, and 
northerly by Dutcheſs co, In 1790, it 
contained 1609 inhabitants, including 
40 (ſlaves. In 2796, according to the 
State eenſus, there were 210 of the in- 
habitants electors. 915 8 
* YOUGHIOGENY, 
 YUuCATEN, one of the 7 provinces of 
the audience of Mexico, in New-Spain. 


See Yohogany. - 1 


ZAP 613 
and :carry it 'away, by the treaty of 


1783, in the tract between Rio Honde 
and Ballize rivers. & e 
YuMa, Bay of. See Higuey. . 


YuNna, a river of the iſland of St. 
Domingo, which runs an E. S. E. and 
E. courſe, and empties into the W. end 
of the Bay of Samana. It riſes near 
Monte Chriſt river. It is navigable no 
farther than Cotuy, 13 leagues from its 
mouth. | Re] | 


Z: 


ACATECAS, a province of New. 
Spain, bounded by New Biſcay on 

the N. by Panuco on-the E. Mechoacan, 
Guadalaja:a, and .Chiametlan, on the 8. 
and by part of Chiametlan and-Culiacan 
on the W. It is well inhabited, and 
abounds with large villages. The 
mines here are reckoned the richeſt in 
America. | 
ZACATECAS, the.capital-of the above 
province, ſituated under the tropic of 
Cancer, go leagues N. of Guadalajara, 
and 80 N. W. of Mexico. Its garriſon 
conſiſts of about 1000 men, and there 
are about 800 families of ſlaves, who 
work in the mines and other laborious 
work. N. lat. 23. 29. W. long. 103. 
20. | 

ZaCALLAN, a town of Mexico, See 
Angelos. 

Zac ATut Ma ſmall ſcaport- town of 
the province of Mechoacan, ſituated at 
the mouth of the river of the ſame 
name, on the coaſt of the Pacific Ocean. 
N. lat. 17. 22. W. long. 104. 58. 

ZACHEO, or Deſechzo, a ſmall iſland, 
8 or 9 leagues to the N. E. by N. of 
Mona, between the ifland of St. Domin- 
go, and that of Porto Rico. It is no- 
thing more than a green mountain, 800 
or 1000 yards long. 

ZAMORA, a city of Peru, in South- 
America, 200 miles ſouth. of Quito, 
which is pretty large, and the houſes 
well built of timber and ſtone. The 
church and convent of Dominican, are 
both elegant ſtructures. There are 


| leveral gold mines in the-neighbourhood 


of the city, but few of them are worked. 
S. lat. 4. 10. W. long. 77. . 
Zavorzgcnas, a river of New-Spain 


The Britiſh had a right to cut logwood | 


which runs north- eaſtward into the gulf 
23 of 


of Mexico. A fort of the ſame name 
ſtands on the N. W. bank of the river, 
about 2 50 miles 8. E. from the city of 
Mexico. 

ZELITO, or Ziltio, one of the forts 
for the protection of the harbour of 
Carthagena, on the N. coaſt of South; 
America. . 
 ZINOCHSAA, the original name of 
a river of New-York, which runs 
through Onondago, the chief town of 
the Six Nations. 

ZITAR, a town of Terra Firma, 


ZUY 
| South- America, near to and fouth from 
the head of the gulf of Darien. 

ZoaR, a plantation of Berkſhire co. 
Maſſachuſetts, containing 78 inhabi- 
| tants. 

ZONCOLCUCAN, mountains in Guax- 
aca, in New-Spain, which give riſe to 
Papalo-apain, or Alvarad river. 
| @20NESHIO, the chief town of the 
Seneca Indians, 2 miles N. of Seneca 
Lake. 

ZUYDT River, a name in Dutch | 


_ given to Delaware river, 


TABLE. 


Fl 


| Miles. 
A BBEVILLE courthouſe, 8. C. 782 
Abbotſtown, P. 103 
Abingdon, Va. 511 
Accomac court-houſe, Va. 199 
Albany, N. V. 9. 88 
Alexandria, Va, © £52. $96" 
Allen's Freſh, Md, | 203 
Amboy, N. J. 74 
Amherſt, N. H. 384 
Andover, Ms. 372 
Annapolis, Md. 132 
Anſon court- houſe, N. C. 583 
Avery ſborough, N. C.. 413232 
Auguſta, G. 763 
BALTIMORE, Md, 102 
Bairdſtown, K. 375 
Barnſtable, Ms, 4423 
Bath, Me. 512 
Bath, N. V. | 248 
Bath, c. h. Va, 337. 
Beaufort, S. C, 336 
Bedford, P. 204 
Belfaſt, Me. 590 
Bel Air, Md. 86 
Benedict, Md. 1 191 
Bennington, Ve. l 
Bermuda Hundred, Vas . 
Berwick, Me. £5 412 
Bethania, N. C. Ow 53s | 
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TABLE OF POST-OFFICES 


THE UNITED STATES, 


WITH | 


The Disraxcr from the Poſt- Office at PHILADE LPHIA to every 
8 other Poſt- Office bere mentioned. 


[By permiſſion of of the * the 8 uſeful Table and Obſerva- 
tions are ae. oF 


| Bethlehem, P, 


Beverl » M | 
Biddeford, Me. 
Blackhorſe, Md. 


Bladenſburg, Md. 
Bluehill, Me. 


nel N. J. 

Bos ro, Ms. 
Bourbontown, K. 
Bowlingreen, Va. 
Brattleborough, Vt. 
Brewers, Me. 
Bridgehampton, N. V. 
Bridgetown Eaſt, N. J. 
Bridgetown Welt, N. J. 
Briſtol, R. I. | 
Briſtol, P. 

Brookfield, Ms. 
Brookhaven, N. Y, 


| Brownſville, P. 


Brunſwick, Me. 
Brunſwick (New) N. J . 
Burlington, Vt. 


Butternutts, N. V. 


Cabbin Point, Va. 
Cabellſburg, Va. 


Cambridge, S. C. 


Camden, Me. 
Camden, 8. C. 


Qq 4 


Canaan, Me. 

Canaan, C. 
Cantwell's Bridge, D. 
"Carliſle, P. ; 

Carterſville, Va. 

Centreville, Md. 


Centre Harbour, N. H. 


Catſkill, N. , 
Enſtine, Me. 
Chamberſburg, P:. 


Chandler's River, Me. 


Chapel Hill, N. C. 
-Chaptico, Md. 
Charleſtown, N. H. 
Charleſtown, Md. 
HARLESTON, S. C. 
harlotte c. h. Va. 
Charlotte, c. h. N. C. 
Charlotteſyille, Va. 
Chatham c. h. N. C. 
Chenango, N. V. 
eraw c. h. S. C. 
kerr rr Valley, N. V. 
"Cheſter, N 
"Cheſter, P 
Cheſter c. b. 8. 2 
— Woh Md, 
Chriſtiana, D 
Cincinnati, N. T. 
Claverack, N. 44 
| Clermont, N. V. 
Clowes, D. 
Colcheſter, Va. 
Columbia, Me. 
Columbia, Va. 
Columbia, 8. Co 
*Conajohary, N. V. 
Concord, N. H. 
one Ms... 
Cooperſtown, N. F. 
ot Coolawatchy, 8. C. 
r, Va. 
Cumberland, Mid. 
Comberland c. h. va. | 


Dagfborough, D. 
Danbury, E. 
Danville, K. 
DeJham, Ms. 
Dighton, Ms. 
Dover, N. . 
ver, D. 
Donington, P 
Duck Creek, D. 


Duck Trap, Me. LIVE: 7 


Dumfries, Va. 
Dvplin c. h. N. C. 


„ N. H. 


1 5 


L $16 J 
Miles. 


Dreſden, Me. 
Douty's Falls, Me. 


Eaſt- Greenwich, R. I. 
Eaſton, P. | 

Eaſton, Md. 

Edenton, N, C. 
Edgartown, Ms. 
Edgefield c..h. 8. C. 
Elberton, G. 
Elizabeth- Town, N. J. 


Elizabeth-Town, N. C. 


Elkton, Md. 
— P. 


N Exeter, N 7 H. 


Fairfield, Me, 
Fairfield, C. 
Falmouth, Ms. 
Falmouth, Va. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
Fincaſtle, Va. 
Fiſhkill, N. V. 
Flemington, N. J. 
FRANFORT, K. 
Franklin c. h. G. 
Frederica, D. 
Frederickſburg, Va. 
Fredericktown, Md. 
Freeport, Me. 15 


Gallipolis, N. T. 
Geneva, N. V. 
Georgetown, C. R. Md 
Georgetown, Ptk. Md. 
Georgetown, S. C. 
Georgetown, G. 
Germanton, N. C. 
Gettiſburg, P 
Glouceſter, Ms. 
Glouceſter c. h. Va. 
Goldſon's, Va. 
Goochland c. h. Va. 
Goldſborough, Me. ; 
Goſhen, N. Y, ; 
Gray, Me. 
Greene, Me. 
Greenfield, Ms. | 
Greenbrier c. h. Va. 
e 
Greenſburg, 
Greenſville, T. 
Greenville, N. C. 
Greenville c. h. 8. C. 
Guilford, C. f : 


Hacketſtown, N. . 


ann id: 


489 
514 
291 


410 


841 
272 
577 
445 
781 
201 
130 


149 
Halifax 


1 Huntſy 


| Halifax, N, C. 
Halifax c, h. Va, 
Hallowell c. h. Me, 
Hallowell Hook, Me. 
Hamburg, N. J. 
2 Va. 
ancock, M9. 
Kanover, N. H. 
13 Ms. 
anover, P. 
Hanover c. h. Va. 
Hanover-Town, Va, 
Harford, Md. 
Harpersfield, N. V. 
Harriſburg, P. 
Harris's, Va. 
e K. 
ARTFORD, C. 
| wer N. H. 
averhill, Ms. 


avre-de-Grace, Md, 


Hertford, N. C. 
Hicks's Ford, Va. 
Hillſporough, 9. 0 
Hingham, Ms. 
Hogtown, N. C. 
Holmes's Hole, Ms. 
Horntown, Va. 
— N. V. 
Huntington, Ma. 
lle, N. C. 


Indian-Town, N. C, 
Iptwich, Ms. 
Iredell c. h. N. C. 


Johnſonſburg, N. ]. 
Johnſton, N. V. 
Joneſporough, 15 


Kanandaigua, N. V, 
Keene, N. H. 
Killingworth, C. 
Kinderhook, N. V. 


Kingſton, (Blopus) 1 N, Fy 


Kinſale, Va. 
Kingſton, N. C. 
KXNOoXVILLE, T. 


Lancaſter, Ms. 
Lancaſter, P. | 
Lancaſter c. q Le. 
Lanſingburg, 

Laurens c. E. 8. 8. 
Laytons, Va. 
Lebanon, P. 
Leeſburg, Va. 
Leeſburg, N. C. 


* 


7 677 1 
Miles. : 
384 


Leominſter, Ms. 
Leonard-Town, Md, 
Lewiſburg, P. 
Lexington, Va. 


Lexington, K. 


Liberty, Va. 
Lincolnton, N. C. 
Litchfield, C. 
Little German Flats, N. v. 
Londonderry, N. H. 

Louiſburg, N. C. 
Louiſville, K. 
LoviIsVILLE, G. 
Lumberton, N. C. 
Lower Marlboro', Md. 
Lynchburgh, Va. 
Lynn, Ms. 


Machias, Me. 
Mancheſter, Vt. 
Marblehead, Ms. 
MaRIETTA, N. T. 
Martinſburg, Va. 
Marlborough, N. H. 
Martinſville, Va. 
Martinville, N. C. 
Mecklenburg, Va. 
Mendon, Ms. 
Middlebury, Vt. 
Middletown, C. 
Middletown, D. 
[Middletown Point, 
Milford, C. 

Milford, D. 
Millerſtown, P. 
Monmouth, Me 
Monmouth c. h. N. ]. 
Montgomery c. h. Md. 
Montgomery c. h. Va. 
Montgomery c. h. N. Co 
Moore c. h. N. c 
Moorefieids, Va. 
Morgantown, Va. 
Morganton, N. C. 
Morriſtown, N. J. 
Morriſville, P. | 
Mount Tizrah, N. C. 
Murfreeſborough, N. C. 


Nantucket, Ms. 
erz Me. 
Naſh, c. h. N. C. 
Naſhville, T. 
Newark, N. J. 
New - Bedford, Ms. 
Newburn, N. C. 
Newburg, N. Y, 


f Newbury, Vt. 


1 618 J 


—_— ; Miles. 
New-Brunfwick, N. J. 60 
ewbury c. h. S. C. 723 
TT. Port, Ms. 389 
Newcaſtle, Me, \ 535 
Newcaſtle, D. "Dae 33 
New-Germantown, N. J. PO OE, - 
New-Glouceſter, Me. © 499 
New- Hartford, Cc. 242 
Ew-HAvEN, C. 183 
New. Kent c. h. Va. 308 
New. Lebanon, N. Y, © 9 293 
New- London, C. by 237 
New- London, va. 393 
Nevy- market, Va. 242 
New-Milford, C. 187 
1 . 538 
Newport, R. JI. 292 
Newport, D. | vx 
Newport Bridge, G. | 959 
Newtown, N. Es | ; 250 ö 
Nx w- VoREK city, N. 17. 95 
Nixonton, N. C. 468 
Norfolk, Va | © 389 
Northampton, Me. 270 
Northampton c. h. Va. 2239 
Norridgeworth, Me. 387 
Northumberland, P. 124 
Northumberland c. b. Va, 317 
North- Y armouth, Me. art 71:1: £1: B32 
: Norwalk, C. ; 149 
Norwich, C. | 251 
Nottingham, N. H. 3 - 
Aottingham, Md. 265 
Old Fort Schuyler, N. V. | 364 
Old-Town, Md. 213 
Onondaigua, N. V. | 422 
;Orangeburg, S8. C. 721 
Orange c. h. Va. ban; 
Orford, N. H. t 395 
Ouliout, N. . bY ; | 47-19 325 
Owega, N. V. 224 
Oxford Ac. N. V. M4908 
Painted Poſt, N. V. „„ 430 
Paſſamaquoddy, Me. | 728 
Peekſkill, NL. Y. ! © ''- 5 
Pendleton c. h. S. C. 350 51.00; 
. or Caſtine, Me. 606 
eterborough, N. H. 1 | * 366 
eterſburg, P. e e, 
Peterſburg, Va. „ 
Peterſburg, G. 3836 
PRHILADELYHIA, 7Ff. nn 
Pinkneyville, 8. C. * 5 
Piſcataway, Md. 3 48 
Pittſburg, P. £7 awoT* i 03 
pals, Ms, „ 


R AA Ik 4 


Pittfh Ivania c. h. Va, | 
Pittſton, Me, 


Pittſton, N. ]. 75 


Plumſtead, P. N 
Plymouth, N. H. 
Plymouth, Ms. 
Plymouth, N. C. 
Pomfret, C. 
PoRTLAND, Me. 
Port- Royal, Va. 
PoRTsSMoUTH, N. H. 
Portſmouth, Va. 
Port Tobacco, Md. 
Pottſgrove, P. 
Poughkeepſie, N. V. 
Powhatan c. h. Va. 


Prince Edward c. h. va. | 


Princeſs-Ann, Md. 
Princeton, N. J. 
Princeton, N. C. 
Proſpect, Me. 


| PROVIDENCE, R. I, 


Os Ann's, Md, 


Quincy, ! Ms. 


RALEICEH, N. C. 
Randolph c. h. N. C. 


Reading, P. 
Redhook, N. V. 


Rhinebeck, N. V. 


Richland, N. C. 
Ricumony, Va. 
Richmond c. h. Va. 
Richmond c. h. N. C. 
Ridgefield, C. 
Rockaway, N. J. 
Roc k ford, N. . 
Rockingham c. h. Va. 


Rockingham c. h. N. C. 


Rocky Mount, Va. 
Rome, N.Y. | 
RUTLAND, Vt, 


Komney, Va. 


Sagg- Harbour, N. V. 
St. Leonard's Md, 
St. Mary's, G. . 
St. Tammany's, Va, 
Salem, Ms. _ 
Salem, N. J. i 


Salem, N. C. 


Saliſbury, Md. 


Ssliſbury, N. C. 
Sampſon Co h. N, . 


Sandwich, Ms. 


Sanford, Me. 
Savannah, G. 


Fae s Ferry, N. C. 
Saybrook, C. 
Scotland Neck, N. C. 
ra, N. V. 

— N. V. 

ſburg, Md. 

Sheff Id, Ms. 
Shepherdſtown, Va, 
Shippenſburg, P. | 

Shrewſbury, N. J. 

Smithfield, Va. 
Smithfield, N. C. 
Smithtown, N. . 
Snowhrll, Md 
Somerſet, Ms, 
Southampton c. h. va, 
Sparta, N. ]. 

Spartan c. h. 8. C, 
Springfield, Ms. 
Springfield, K., 
Stamford, C. 

Stateſburg, 8. C. 
Staunten, Va. 

Stevenſburg, Va. 
Stock bridge, Ms, 
Stonington, C. 
Straſburg, Va, 
Stratford, C, 
Suffield, C. 

Suffolk, Va. 

5 Sullivan, Me. 
Sumner, S. C. 
Suſſex c. h. N. J, 
Sunbury, P. 

Sunbury, G. | 
| Sweedſborough, N. J. 
Sweet Springs, Va. 


Taneyton, Md. 
Tappahannock, V. 
'Tarborough, N. G. 
Taunton, Ms. 
Thomaſton, Me. 
Todds, Va, 
Tower Hill, R. I. 
Trenton, Me. 
'TRENTON, N. J. 
Trenton, N. . 
Troy, N. V. 


Union- Town, P. 
Union, N. . 
Upper Marlborough, Md. 
Urbanna, Va. 


Vaſſalborough, Me, 
Vergennes, Vt. 
Vienna, Md. 
Waldoborough, Me, 


257 


1 6rg 1 


Miles. 


482 
219 
396 


281 


461 
181 


178 


Wallingford, C. 
Walpole, N. H. 
Wardſbridge, N. . 
Warminſter, Va. 
Warren, Me. 

Warren, R. I. 
Warren, Va. Eo 
Warrenton, N. C. 
Warwick, Md. | 
WASHINGTON city, 
Waſhington, P. 
Waſhington, K. 
Waſhington, N. C. 
Waſhington, G. 
Waterbury, Me. 
Wayneſhoraugh, N. C. 


Wayneſborough, G. 


Wells, Me. 

Weſterley, R. I. 
Weſtfield, Ms. 
Weſt-Liberty, Va. 
Weſtminſter, Vt. 
Weſtmoreland c. h. Va. 
Weathers field, C. 
Wheeling, Va. 


 Whiteſtown, N. v. 


Wilkes, N. C. 
Wikeſbarre, P. 
Williamſborough, N. C. 
Williamſburg, N. Y. 
Williamſburg, Va, 
Williamſport, Md. 
Williamſton, N. C. 
W1LMINGTON, D. 
Wilmington, N. C. 
Winchendon, Ms. 
Wincheſter, Va. 
Windham, C. 
Windſor, Vt. 
Windſor, N. C. 
Winnſborough, 8. C. 
Winſlow, Me. 
Winthorp, Me. 
Winton, N. C. 
Wiſcaſſet, Me. 
Woodbridge, N. J. 
Woodbury, N. J. 0 


Woodſtock, Va. 


Woodſtown, N. J. 
Worceſter, Ms. © 
Worthington, Ms. 
Wythe, c. h. Va. 


Varmouth, Ms. 
Yonkers, N. V. 
Vork, Me. 


Vork. Town, Va. 8 1 231 oy 350 
K 14 


EXPLANATION 


York, P. 
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SHIP LETTERS 8 5 pri- 
vate ſhips, are rated at 4 cents each, and 
if they are forwarded by poſt, with the 
addition of the ordinary rates of land 
poltage. 

Sbi 


. 


| 


1 


3% 
21 EXPLANATION. _ 
Me. La Maine Tas 
N. H. New-Hampſhire | * 
Vt. Vermont 
Ms. Maſſachuſetts 
R. I. Rhode · Iſland 
3 Connecticut 4 
N. VL. New- York © | 
N. J. New - Jerſey 
Pa. ic + l bn 
Dei: ²· nnn, 

Md. Maryland 

Va. Virginia 

K. f a Kentuky 

N.C, North-Carolins | | 
T., Tenneſſee 

S. C. South- Carolina 
G. Georgia 

Stk. Potowmack 

C. R. Croſs Roads 
c. h. Court-Houſe 

11 —— 

RATES of PO STAGE fir Single 

Letters. 

| Miles. Cts. 

Ady diſtance not exceeding © 30 6 

Over 30 and not exceedmg 60 8 
Over 60 AS, 100 10 

Over 100 do. 150 121 

Over 150 do. 200 15 

Over 200 do. 250 17 
Over 250 do. 250 20 

Over 350 do. 450 22 

Over 450 SH ; 25 


Letters paſſing in packet - boats]; 


or veſſels provided by theUnited States, 


Axe rated as follow: 8 
ts. 

Single Lette 8 

Double at . 16 


Triple, or Packets, at 24 


But at preſent there are no fuch public 
| 1 
| 


packets - boais. 


RATES of POSTAGE of bang fe 
Papers. 
Each paper __ not over 112 


100 miles 
Over 400 miles WM 


+ + by 


| Over 50 and not over 100 


| 


er | 


But if carried to any poſt-office i in 

the State in which it is print- 

- ed, whatever be the line: 

' the rate is 

: MaGAzZINEs and PAMPHLETS are 
rated by the ſheet. | 

| Cts, 

Carried not over 50 miles, per ſheet x 
do. "= 
| Any greater diſtance 


OBSERVATIONS. : | 
When pottages are chargd too high, 


ſuch as a ſingle letter charged as double, 


an abatement of the poſtage wil! be 
made, if the letter or packet is opened in 
the preſence of the Poſt-Maſter or his 
letter. carrier, but not otherwiſe. Re 

Letters muſt be delivered at the offices 
of Boſton, New-York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, one hour before the time fix- 
ed for the departure of the mail, and at 
other offices half an hour, or tkey will 
lie until the next poſt. 

Letter- carriers are employed at large | 
pott-rowns, who deliver letters at the 
reſidence of individuals; they are en- 
titled to two cents for each letter or pac- 
ket which they deliver, in. addition te 


| the poſtage. Any perſon may, however, 


reecive his letters at the poſt-office, on 
giving the poſt- maſter a written direc. | 
tion to that purpoſe. 
Poſtages of letters or packets may pe 
wb in advance at the office where the 
tter is entered to be conveyed by poſt, 
or they may be ſent unpaid at the writer's 
choice. Poſtages muſt always be paid 
before delivering of the letter. 

Poſt- maſters are required to be very 
cautious in delivering letters, there be- 
ing in ſome towns ſeveral perſons of the 
ſame name; the directions ous be 


| particular i in ſuch-caſcs. 


The direction ſhould always mention 
the State, and generally the county in 


| dien the place is ſituated; for there 


are places of the ſame name in ſeveral 
of the States, and in ſome States places 
of the ſame name in different counties. 
As in Pennſylvania there are three places 
called Hanover; one in York county 
where a poſt- office is kept, one in Dau- 
Cts. | phin, — the other in Luzerne county. 


When a letter is deſtined to a place 
where no poſt- office is kept, the neareſt 


+ [oe office — be mentioned. If the 
| | place 


„„ | 


place is not on zpoſt-road, and it is wiſh- | 
ed that the poſt-maſter thould forward 
the letter byprivate conveyance, that with 
ſhould be expreſſed on the letter, and the 
poſtage ſhould be paid at the office where 
the letter is entere. 

When letters are deſtined for Canada 
or Nova-Scotia, between which and the 
Vaited States there is a regular commu - 
nication by poſt, the poſtage muſt be 

ard in advance at the office where the 

etter is entered, ſo far as Burlington, 
Vermont, in one inſtance, and Brewers, 
Maine, in the other inſtance. 
When letters are ſent by poſt to be con- 
veyed beyond ſea, the poſtage muſt be 
paid as far as the poſt-office where the 

ters are intended to be ſhipped. The 
poſt-maſter there will forward ſuch let- 
ters by the firſt conveyance. 4 

The poſt- office does not inſure money 
or other things ſent by poſt ; it is always 
conveyed at the riſk of the perſon who, 
ſends or requires it to be ſent. 

No ſtage owner, or driver, or common 
carrier may carry letters on a poſt-road, 
excepting only inch letters as may. be 
for the owner of ſuch conveyance and re- 
lating to the ſame, or to the perſon to 
whom any package or bundle in ſuch 
conveyance is addreſſed. | 

_ Whenletters are delivered by a poſt- 
rider, he is entitled to two cents for each 
letter, in addition to the poſtage, | 

FREE LETTERS. | 

The following perſons have a right to 
frank their own letters, and receive thoſe 
directed to them free of poſtage; The 


't; 


| preſentatives, durin 


generally accurate. 


United States, Secretary of State, Secre - 
tary of the Treaſury, Secretary at Wars 
Poſt-Maſter General, Comptroller, Re- 
giſter and Auditor of the Treaſury of 
the United States, Commiſſioner of the 
Revenue, Purveyor, Accomptant of the 
War- Office, and Aſſiſtant Poſt-Maſter _ 
General; the Members of the Senate 
and Houſe of Repreſentatives of the 
United States, and the Secretary of the 
Senate and Clerk of the Houſe of Re- 
their actual at- 
tendance on Congreſs, and twenty days 
after the cloſe of the ſeſſion, when their 
letters do not exceed two, ounces in 
weight, and the Deputy Poſt-Maſters, 
when their letters do not exeeed half an 
ounce in weight. No perſon may frank 
other letters than his on. If letters 
are incloſed to either of the deſeription 
of officers above named for a perſon who 
has not the privilege of franking, he 
muſt return the letter to the poſt- office, 
marking upon the letter the place from 
| whence it came, that the poſtmaſter may 
| * poſtage thereon. : 
The diftances in the Table are taken 
| chiefly from the information of Congreſs, 
and of Poſt-Maſters living on the routes; 
aud it is preſumed that t are pretty 


ABRAHAM BRADLEY, jun, 

Clerk in the General Polt- 

8 Office, Philadelphia. 
November 2, 1796. | 


Note. The diſtances are calculated 


Preſident and Vice-Prehdent of the 


by the poſt route on which the mails are 
uktally carried. 
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S STATEMENT OF THE CLAIMS bon 
IHE GEORGIA WESTERN TERRITORY, 


A SUMMARY STATEMENT of the Claims of the State of Georgia, 
and of the United States, to the GEORGIA WESTERN TERRI- 
TOR; and of the Arguments adduced by the Purchaſers of a part of 
this Territory, to invalidate theſe claims; particularly to ſuch parts as 
are covered by their purchaſes; collected and ſtated with impartiality. 
from various authentic printed manuſcript documents. 15 


rote b ſee] 
I. Fq*HE State of Georgia ſay, that © the unappropriated territory,” uſually 
1 conſidered as within the limits of the Stare of Georgia, or the tract of 
country new diſtinguiſhed by the name of the Georgia Weftern Territory, is their 
property, and that they have © not only the right of pre-emption, but allo of ex- 
ercifing all territorial rights.“ 1. Becauſe, by the zd and gth articles of the con- 
federation of 1781, the territory within the limits of each of the United States is 
confirmed and guaranteed to each of them reſpectively. 2. Becauſe the bounda- 
ries of Georgia, as eſtabliſhed by the treaty of Paris, of 1783, and by the conven- 
tion of Beaufort of 1787, include this territory; and the 6th article of the Federal 
Conſftaution, by the ſpirit and meaning of it, confirms theſe limits. And, gdly, 
Becauſe the United States, by accepting a ceſſion from N. Carolina, of her Weſtern 
Territory.“ To this claim of Georgia the purchaſers accede ; upon this ground 
the ſales were made to the reſpective companies in 1795, and on this ground the 
purchaſers reſted the validity of their claim. 1 Ne. 
But the State of Georgia now reclaims that part of her Weſtern Territory ſold 
according to the act of her legiſlature, of Jan. 7, 1795, alledging that the act au- 
_ thoriſing the ſale, is contrary to the 4th article of the Conſtitution of the United 
States; repugnant to the 16th and 17th ſections of the firſt article of the conſtitu- 
tion of Georgia, and was moreover obtained by means of “ fraud, atrocious 
ſpeculation, corruption, and colluſion. Hence, by an act paſſed Feb. 13, 1796, 
the above act of Jan. 7, 1795, was * declared null and void, and the grants, rights, 
and claims, deduced from it, annulled, and rendered void and of no effet.”ÞF 
In anſwer to the above ſtated claim of Georgia, it is contended by the pur- 
chaſers, 1. That the repealing law of Georgia is merely void, and leaves the title 
of the purchaſers where it found it. If corruption, they ſay, did exiſt in the legiſ- 
lature which made the ſale (which is however ſtrenuouſly denied) it is very queſ- 
tionable whether it can ever be alleged, as a contract cannot be repealed, like other 
acts of legiſlation ; and as the ſupreme power of a State, as ſuch, cannot be ac- 
countable to any other conſtituted authority; for that implies a ſuperior tribunal. 
By this, however, is not meant that the wrong done cannot be individually proſe- 
cuted for corruption, though the State may be bound by the ſales. If the allega- 
tion were, ſay they, that the legiſlature were deceived by the purehaſers, the grant, 
like that of an individual, unfairly obtained, would be void on proof of the Fand ; 
but for a legiſlature to allege its own criminality and corruption, to avoid its own 
————_———c——_— n : nnn oa grant, 


[The following is referred to at the wa 0 of the article Georgia Weſtern T erritory 3 
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Such are the grounds of claim alledged by Georgia to her Weſtern Territory, in her Act 
of Jan. 7thy a 795. Other and ſtronger ground ſeems. to have been taken by the purchaſers 
d their agents, which will be ſeen in the ſequel of this ſtatement. 1 . 
JEE on owns 
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Frant, is truly novel; and, in point of principle, there is no difference hetween the 
ſame and a preceding legiſlature. But if corruption of this kind can make void 
the grant, at leaſt it ought to be proved; and that too in a court competent to- 
weigh the evidence, and decide on the fact: in other words, it is a judiciary queſ- 
tion, triable only in a judiciary court, and being a queſtion of fact, muſt. be tried 
by a jury. The legiſlature, therefore, having no authority in this cafe,” this ex- 
amination and deciſion can be conſidered no otherwiſe than as mere uſurpation, 
and void. And perhaps in juſtice to the purchaſers, it ought to be added, that 
the depoſitions taken by the committee of the legiſlature (though taken ex parte, 
and under a ſtrong bias of party) do not contain much clear evidence of fraud. 

It is alſo ſaid by the purchaſers that even if there had been fraud, and that fraud 
might be alledged to deſtroy the title of the original purchaſers who were privy to 
it; yet that innocent perſons having purchaſed, utterly unacquainted with the facts, 
and living in remote parts of the United States, their title could never be contro- 
verted; that it was enough for them to know that a legiſlative act, granting the 
lands, had paſſed ; and that they were ignorant of any fraudulent practices. | 
With regard to the allegation in the repealing act of Georgia, that ſales were 
againſt the conſtitution of the United States, and that of Georgia, it does not ap- 
pear to have been treated as having any foundation; it has been called a naked aſ- 
tſertion without any reaſoning to ſupport it. It has been ſaid that every State in 

the Union, having unappropriated lands, has diſpoſed of them through the medium 
of legiſlative acts, and their validity has never been queſtioned ; though there is no 
| . difference in this reſpe& between the conſtitution of Georgia and thoſe of 
the other States. In ſhort, it ſeems to be generally gm among the informed 
part of the community, that, whether Georgia had cauſe of complaint on account 
of unfairneſs in the ſales, or not, the repealing law muſt be conſiered as a “ con- 
travention of the firſt principles of natural juſtice and policy,” *. and void. | 
II. The claim of the United States deſerves more particular attention. Various 
grounds have been taken to ſupport this. It has been intimated, rather than aſ- 
terted, in a Report of the Committee of the Senate of the United States,F that by 
the proclamation of the Britiſh King, of Oct. 7, 1763, all lands lying weſt, of the 
heads of the rivers which fall into the Atlantic Ocean, were taken from the colo- 
nies, and ſo remained with American Independence, and then became the property 
of the aggregate body politic of the United States, as they were not within the- 
limits of any particular States. | 1 
This, it is ſaid by the purchaſers, is bold ground, and is oppoſed not only to 
all the meaſures and opinions in Britain and America, while we were colonies, but 
alſo to the whole courſe. of arrangements ſince our independence, It proves too 
much to prove any thing. The argument deſtroys itſelf; for if this be true, all 
the lands ceded to the United States by Carolina, Virginia, and every other State 
eeding weſtern lands, belonged to the United States without ceſſion. Some of 
the belt counties of Virginia now belong to them; the Connecticut Reſerved Land, 
is theirs; the whole States of Kentucky and Tenneſſee are theirs ; The conſe- 
quences, ſay they, are too wild to ſuffer the principle to be admitted. Nor do the 
words of the proclamation warrant the conſtruction. The Governors of the colo- 
nies are thereby only forbidden, . for the preſent, and until the King's further 
pleaſure ſbould be known, to grant warrants of ſurvey, or paſs patents for thoſe 
lands.“ And the reaſon is given by the Proclamation, viz, That the ſeveral 
' tribes of Indians living under the king's protection, “ ſhould not be moleſted or 
diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of their hunting grounds. Inttead of a permanent al- 
teration of the houndaries of the colonies, a temporary prohibition to the Governors 
to grant thoſe weſtern lands, is alone to be found in the Proclamation ; and the 
object, viz. peace with, and juſtice towards, the Indians, required vo more, And 
another fact ſeems to put this matter paſt all doubt; the boundaries of the colonies, 
as expreſſed in the commiſſions of the ſeveral Governors, were uniformly the ſame 
after the proclamation as before. | 
ww ' 8 : - 47s Others, 


* See 4 The cafe of the Georgia ſales on the Miſſiſippi, conſidered” hy Mr, Hatpez, 
And far. Hamilton's opinion on this caſc, printed at the cloſe of this pamphlet. 
I See this printed report. + 4 See the proclamation, 6 | 
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- Others, in ſupport of the claim of the United States, have ſaid, that the original 
charter of Georgia did not include the lands lying ſouth of a line projected due 
weſt from the head of the moſt ſouthern ſtream of the Alatamaha river :—that this 
fiream is the Oakmulgee river, and that its moſt ſonthern head is probably about 
lat. 33. 30. N. It is further ſaid, that no act of the Britiſh government ever enlarged 
the colony beyond its original chartered limits, except the Proclamation of th Oct. 
17633 and that this annexes the lands between Alatamaha and St. Mary, no fur- 
ther weſt than their heads; — therefore it is concluded that the whole weſtern coun- 
try claimed by Georgia, except ſo much thereof as lies north of a due welt line from 
the head of the Oakmulgee, never was within the colony of Georgia. 
To this it is anſwered, by the advocates for the title of Georgia, that the char- 
tor of Carolina, granted in 1662, extended that country as far ſouth as the 3 iſt de- 
ee of N. lat. and as far weſt as the Weſtern Ocean. That after the diviſion of Caro- 
into two colonies, S. Carolina had the ſame ſouthern and weſtern limits. 
That the forrender of the charter by the proprietors of Carolina, only reſtored the 
Property to the crown, but did not annihilate the colony, which is evident from a 
royal Governor being immediately appointed, who, by his commiſſion, is made 
© Governor of our colony of S. Carolina,“ without any ſpecific boundaries z which 
meant a tract of country bounded as under the proprietary government, or it meant 
nothing.— That on the gth of June, 1732, the colony of Georgia was carved out 
of 8. Carolina; but all lands belonging to S. Carolina, ſhall continue to belong 
there, except that which was contained in the charter of Georgia; and of courſe 
the land lying ſouth of the ſouth line of Georgia, as far as the 3ſt degree of lat, 
Kill belonged to S. Carolina, which is evident from common ſenſe, as well as from 
the fact that the Governor of S. Carolina made grants of lands ſouth of the colony 
of Georgia in 1763; Which, though highly offenſive to the board of trade, were 
at length admitted to be legitimate. It is further ſaid, that the State ef S. Caro- 
Jina, in 1788, by ſolemn legiſlative act, ceded to Georgia all her right to the lands 
in queſtion, by ratifying the articles of the Convention of Beaufort, agreed upon 
between the States of S. Carolina and Georgia; and that the lands became thereby 
unqueſtionably the property of Georgia. e | 
Other anſwers have been made to this ground of claim hy the United States 
ſuch as that the true intent and meaning of the Proclamation of 1763, was to an- 
nex the land in queltion to Georgia, and that this was conſidered as the fact by the 
Britiſh government; and if the communication from Mr. George Chalmers, the 
certitying officer of the board of trade, to the Attorney-General of the United 
States, is to be relied on as an authority, this is true. It has alſo been anſwered, 
that the Oakmulgee is not the moſt ſouthern ſtream of the Alatamaha, but Phen- 
halloway's Creek, which heads in lat. 31 north ;* ſo that the whole of this land 
was ſtrictly within the original chartered limits of Georgia. PS 25 
Other advocates for the claim of the United States, have ſaid, that at leaſt this 
claim is good from the 31 degree of lat. as far north as a line projected due eaſt 
from the confluence of the Miſſiſippi and Yazoo rivers, N 5 
The foundation of this aſſertion is this. The board of trade, in 1764, repre- 
ſented to the king, that it was expedient to extend Weſt · Florida as far northward 
2s the above. mentioned line, and adviſed that a proclamation might iſſue for that 
purpoſe, No ſuch proclamation however, was made; but ſeveral fubſequent com- 
miſſions to the Governors of Weſt Florida, bounded the colony of Weſt Florida, 
northward by that line; and in this ſtate the matter reſted until the independence 
of the United States. Hence it is argued that this land, being a part of Weſt- 
Florida in 1783, when the bounds of the United States were ſettled by treaty with 
Great- Bri-ain, could not belong to Georgia; but being within no particular State, 
it, became the property of the United States. | 
To this the purcaſers have anſwered, That the proclamation of 7th of October, 
1763, was a ſolemn public act, and eſtabliſhed the ſouthern boundary of Weit. 


» It appears by a manuſcript map, in the office of the Secretary at War, taken under the 
zuthority of the United States, that Phenhalloway's Creek forks at a ſmall diſtance from its 
entrance into the Alatamaha : and that each ſtream runs about thirty mifrs from ics head to 
the forlæ, the head of the ſouthern ſtream being about the moſt northerly part of the 31if 
degree of latitude, | = £5 | s 85 8 
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Florida at the 37ſt degree of lat. and that the commiſſion of a Governor, being 
inferior in folemnity and pubhcity, could not abrogate it. — That the reaſon 
why no proclamation was made, probably was, that the ſuppoſed fact on which the 
expediency of the alteration was predicated, was not known to exiſt; and that in 
the commithons themſelves are words leading to a belief that it was conſidered only 
as a temporary arrangement. The fact is, ſay they, that this matter was wholly: 
founded on a grots milrepretentation of the Governor of Florida, who repreſenteit 
to the board of rade, and they to the king, that the 3iſt degree of lat. was-fouth* 
of the town of Mobile. It is nearly certain that the Britiſh government did not 
conſider this as a permanent alter«tion on the northern boundary of W. Florida 
for no realon can be given why, in the peace of 1783, they ſhould cede to the 
United States, without any equivalent, fo great and valuable a part of W. Florida 
| Which had never joined in the revolution; eſpecially eonſidering that on the ſame 
day on which our trea'y with Brit in hears date, ſhe ceded W. Florida, without 
bounds, to Spain; thus on the fame day ceding the ſame territory to two different 
nations, it it was then a part of W. Florida. | uf 5 24-454 v190Þ 
Ocher obj-&ions have been urged againſt the claim of the United States, which 
apply to all the grounds of claim above mentioned. It has been faid by the pur - 
chaſers and their agents, that the moſt folemn acts of the three nations who have 
been immediately intereſted in the queſticn, have, for a long courſe of years, re- 
cognized the title of Georgia, viz. Britain, Spain, and the United States. »y 
Bi itain, as has been mentioned, recognized this title, by the peace of 1783. 
The general principle on nich the boundaries of the United States were then eſta- 
Hliſhecj, was, that the former thirteen colonies were to be acknowledged as Inde- 
pendent States by Britain; and conſequently the bounds of the colonies were to be 
the bounds of the States, It cannot be pretended, that the land in queſtion was 
within any other colony than that of Georgia or South Carolina: and, as has 
been mentioned, South. Carolina has ceded all her right ta Georgia by the eonven- 
tion of Beaufort, 1787; ad it is incredible that Britain ſhould then conſider the 
land as part of Weſt- Florida; for then, without motive or reaſon, ſhe gave to the 
United States the belt part of a colony which had choſen to remain under her 
allegiance. | 
Span has recognized the title of Georgia by the late treaty made between her 
and the United States; for if the land was, in 1783, a part of Florida, Spain had 
an equal right to it with the United States; Great- Britain having ceded it to both 
nations on the ſame day. But Spain has given up all claim to the United States 
without any equivalent. This was done on the explicit repreſentation on the part 
of our government, firft by Meſirs. Carmichael and Short, and afterwards by Mr. 
Pincknep, under expreſs inſtiuctions from the Supreme Executive of the United 
States, to claim the land as @ part of Georgia; aud theſe inſtructions were the reſult 
of an elaborate inquiry by Mr. Jefferſou, then Secretary of State, as appears by 
his report to the Executive on the lubjest. Indeed, Spain never claimed the land 
as a part of Welt- Florida, but fet up a frivolous claim by cergueft., And it has 
been added, that as the ceſſion of this country from Spain by the late treaty, was 
obtained by a repreſentation. from the United States, that it was a part of Georgia, 
Spain is not in honour bound by this article of the treaty, if the fact was not ſo, 
if the land did indeed belong to her own province of Weſt-Florida. 4 
The Government of the United States, it is ſaid, has for a long courſe of years 
acquieſced in, and by many public acts acknowledged the title of Georgia, fo as 
to bar all claim, even if the title of the United States were otherwile valid. As a 
pi inciple to govern in this caſe it is tated, that in courts of equity it has heen 
eſtabliſhed, that the true owner of land ſhall be bound by a ſale of a ſtranger 
who has no title, if the owner ſuffer the ſale to go on by an innocent purchater, . 
without giving notice of his title when he has it in his power; and that the caſe is 
much ſtronger againſt the owner when he has given a colour of title to the ſeller, 
and thus helped to deceive the purchaſer,” As facts falling within this principle it 
has been ſtated, 1, That the government of the United States infiruted their com- 
miſlioners for making the peace of 1783, to claim this land as belonging to 
Georgia, and this appears by the Journals of Congrels, in the fulleſt manner, . 
2 ? > ©: chr I. 
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2. That attempts were made by the United States to obtain a cefſion of this land 
from Georgia, and a conſideration offered for it, without any intimation that the 
United States had a claim. 3. That the convention of Beaufort, by which the 
conflicting claims of 8. Carolina and Georgia were amicably ſettled, was conduct- 
ed under the auſpices of the United States; the queſtion having been ſubmitted to 
2 court appointed by Congreſs to try it, acco!ding to a proviſion in the former 
confederation of the United States. 4. That in .1789, the government of the 
Uniied States ſtated to Spain, as the ground of the claim of the American govern= 
ment, that this territory belonged to Georgia by virtue of her charter and the 
e eee of 1763. 5. That in the negociation which preceded the late treaty 
etween the United States and Spain, Meſſrs. Carmichael and Short, American 
commiſſioners, by expreſs inſtruct ons from the Supreme Executive of the United 
States, aſſerted the ſame thing as the ground of the claim of the American govern- 
ment; and that even after the exiſting ſales of this territory, and after the ſame 
had been officially communicated by the government ot Georgia to the Preſident of 
| the United States, and by him laid before Congreis, Mr. Pznckney, our late envoy 
- to the court of Spain, who negociated the late treaty expreisly declared, in his 
official communication, that the claim of the Unned States was founded on the 
fact, that this country was a part of Georgia, and this too puiſuant to expreſs 
inſtructions from the American Executive. 3 . | 
Theſe have been urged as public acts of the American government, giving ſtrong 
colour of title to Georgia. Others of acquieſcence in her title hy the United States 
have been added. Such as the ſilence of the general government when, in 1783, 
Georgia paſſed a legiſlative act, declaring her title to this country, and taking 
meaſures to ſettle it. Alſo, when in 1785, Georgia erected part of this territory 
into a county by the name of Bourbon, and appointed Magiſtrates there, and pro- 
vided for the further ſettlement of it; and alſo, when, in 1789, Georgia paſſed an 
act for the ſale of the now controverted lands to certain companies, who after failed 
of complying with the terms of payment. V 
It has been ſaid, by the purchaſers and their agents, That it would be indeli- 
cate, at leaſt, for the government of the United States to hold ſuch language as 
this: © It is true, we repreſented to Great-Britain that this land belonged to 
Georgia, and obtained a ceſſion from her on this ground, It is true, that we 
claimed it of Spain on the ſame ground for years together, and at laſt on that ground 
_ obtained a relinquiſhment of her claim; but we falſified, and they were cheated. — 
It is true, we claimed it in behalf of Georgia; but having obtained it, we will 
keep it ourſelves.—It is true, we declared by many public and ſolemn acts, that 
the title of Georgia was good, and thereby induced a great number of American 
citizens to purchaſe and riſk all their property in the enterprize z but we will now 
aſſert our claim, and deſtroy them for being weak enough to believe us: and it is 
true, it has long been ſettled, that the principles of juſtice forbid individuals from 
doing thus: but we are above the rules of juſtice.” _ = 7 
The foregoing is as clear and impartial a view of the conflicting claims to the 
Georgia Weſtern Territory, as the author could collect from the various documents 
in his poſſeſſion. Theſe documents de not furniſh an anſwer to the foregoing rea- 
| wing againſt the claim of the United States; nothing, except what has been al- 
ledged, having appeared on that ſide of the queſtion, . 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
SECTION I. 

_ OF THE POPULATION or THE UNITED STATES. 


TT is well known that, about a century ago, the country which now compoſes 
the United States of America, contained but a few thouſand civilized inhabi- 
tants; and that now, the lame country contains four or five millions. 

Bat the cauſes of this vaſt increaſe of numbers ſeem not to be equally well 
underſtood. It is believed that many perſons Kill ſuppoſe the population of Ame- 
rica to be chiefly indebted for its growth to emigrations from other conntries z 
and that it muſt become ſtationary when they ceaſe to take place. Some facts 
and calculations. will be here ſet, down, to alcertain the ratio of the natural 
Increaſe of the inhabitants of America, and to ſhew that the great progreſs of 

wealth and population in that country is chiefly derived from internal cauſes, and 
of courſe, leſs liable to interruption from without. * 

The higheſt eſtimate that is recollected of the number of inhabitants removing 
to America in any one year, ſuppoſes the number to be 10,000 (1). If the fame 
number had removed every year fince the firſt ſettle:nent ot the country, it would 
make the whole about 1,500,000. But it is to be remarked that this eftimate 
was made for a period when emigrations were unuſually numerous—that during 
the many years of war which have taken place, they have been very few; and 
that in former years, when the number of emigrants was complained of as 4 
evil, it was not reckoned io high (2). We may therefore ſuppoſe that 5,000 

erſons per annum is a liberal allowance for the average number of perſons remov- 
ing to America ſince its firſt ſettlement. This, in the year 1790, would amount 
to 300,000 perſons. - | + EY 

At the end of 1790, and beginning of 1791, there were enumerated in the 
General Cenſus, the number of 3,993,412 inhabitants (3). As ſome places 
were not enumerated at all, and from others no return was made, there can be 
little doubt but the actual number then was lomething more than 4, ooo, ooo. 
Suppoſing them to have increaſed, fo as to double their numbers once in twenty 
years—then, in the ſeveral preceding periods of twenty years, fince the year 
1630, the numbers would ſtand thus. | 3 „ | 


At the end of 1790 4,000,000] At the end of 1699 —— 125,000 
1770 2,000,000 | 1670 —— 62,500 

1750 — 1,000,000 | 1650 —— 31,250 

1739 — $00,000 1630 — 15,525 


I710 —— 250,000 


| but as this laſt date reaches back to the infancy of the firſt ſettlements in North 
America, it can hardly be ſuppoled that they contained ſo many as 1 5,900 inha- 


i Av, 189 Cooper's Inform. | (2) Douglas's Summary, Vol. II. p. 326. 
{3) See the Cenſus of 1791. 
Rr2 


bitants, 
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bitants. It ſollows, therefore, that they muſt have doubled their FEES 000 oftener 
than once in twenty years; that is, that they nuſt have increaſed faſter than at 
the rate of 5 per cent. ec ee the increaſe with one pr incipal at the end of | 


every twenty years, 


To determine how far this ratio of increaſe i is juſtified by other facts, ſome pains 
have been taken to aſcertain and page the number of inhabitants at four dit- 


ferent periods, viz. 1750, 1774, 17 
been formed of thoſe numbers about the year 17 50. 


(1) 1751, Maſſachuletts contained _ — 
Connecticut, — mn 
(2) Rhode Iſland, — — — 
New Hampſhire, | 
(3) In 1756, one account ſays New York contained — 100,000 
(A) Another, | — 96,775 
In 1750, ſuppoſe therefore it contained — 
In 1745, New Jerſey contained ——— — 61,403 
In 1750, ſuppoſe therefore — — — 

(5) In 1760, in Pennſylvania the Taxables were — 31,667 
In 1793, Ditto 915277 


Buy a conjectural proportion, therefore, the number of Tax- 
ables in 1791 muſt have been about $86,000. Then as £6,000 
is to 434, 373 (the number of inhabitants in 1791) ſo is 31,667 
to 1 59,94 5, the number of 1760, which ſubſtiacted from the 
Cenſus of 1791, gives an increaſe of 274,428 for thirty years, 
of which one-third part, or 97, 379 is the mean increaſe for ten 
years; but ſuppoſing the incrcale for the ten years previous to 
1760, to have been but 70,000, there will remain for the whole 
number in 1750, 

Delaware. —Suppoſe i in the ſame proportion to its preſent 
numbers as Penniylva nia, 


(6) 1751, or 1752, in Maryland the Taxables were — 40,000 


Taxables are underitood to be all white men above 16 years 
of age, and all black perſons from 16 to bo—lay then 
that to every 

100 white'males above 16, there are 
100 ditto below ditto, nl 

200 white females of all ages— 

200 blacks from 16 to 60, and 

200 of all other ages | 


(7) Total Soo of which 300 are Taxablcs; then, as 
Zoo is to, Soo, ſo is 40,000 to 106,666 
But as in thole States the number of blacks is to that of 

whites only as 10 to 11, deduct therefore 1-224 part of 

this number 


4.121 


(8) 1750 in Virginia, Tytheables were — — _ 100,009 
Then by the fame rule as before, as 360 is to 800, ſo is 
100,000 to 


Nen in the ſame pr oporticn as fs Maryland — 125121 


266,666 


2, and 1791. The following eſtimate has 


200,000. 


100,000 


30,000. 
24,000. 


90,000 


66,000 


89,945 


102,545 


254,64 


Carried over 


969,259 


(.) Doug. Sum. Vol. II. b. 180— Smith. s Hit. of New York, p. 22 5. 0 Morſe's 
Geog. ſ: «5, that in 1748 Rhode Iſland contained 34,123; (3) Smith, p. 225. (4) Morfe's 


Geog. (5) Coxe's View, p. 481, (6) Douglas, Vol. II. p. 363. (7) Jeflertor, p. 129- 


6) * s Notes, p. 122. 
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The numbers of the following States muſt be ſupplied 5 
in a great meaſure, from conjecture ; | 
1710, In North Carolina, the whole number of 
inhabitants _ — — — — j 10 5000 e 
17 50, Suppoſe one - third of the increaſe fince 11210 — r20,008 
South Carolina. —Suppoſe in the fame ratio to its | 
<4 preſent numbers as North Carolina — — — $0,008 
Georgia. — The ſettlement of it then but lately 
commenced: ſuppoſe it had — — — — 10,008 
Adost 17 50. — Total of inhabitants in the Thirteen Colonies — 2,179,259 
EY. 1790, Whole number in the Thirteen States — — 40900,000 
Being about 3. 4- 10 times the number of 1750. If this increaſe be computed in 
the manner of ſimple intereſt, it affords a ratio of 5.98, or very nearly fix per cent. 
or in the manner of compound intereſt of between three and three and a half per 
cent. Any number increaſed in the compound ratio of three per cent, per an- 
num, is doubled in about twenty-three years and a half, and at three and a half 
per cent. in about twenty years; that is, it is equal to five per cent, ſimple increaſe 
for the ſame period. 
The next peried which will be adverted to, is the year 1774. | 
An able and ingenious author (1) who was very thoroughly converſant in Colo- 
nial Affairs, ſuppoſes, that at that time, the whole number of Coloniſts could not 
exceed 2,141,307. The difference between this number and that of 1750, gives 
a compound increaſe of hardly three per cent. while the ſubſequent ratio, up to 
1790, is more than four per cent. per annum. Thete different rates of increaſe, 
while they confirm the general principles here contended for, may lead to a ſuſpi- 
cion that Governor Pownal's calculation is too low; or what perhaps is more pro- 
bable, that the foregoing eſtimate for 1750 is ſomewhat too high. _ | 
In 1782, a return was made to Congrets of the inhabitants in the 
Feveral States; by which there appeared to be — _ 2,389, 300 
This return was then believed to be accurate, for it was made the | 
rule for the aſſeſſment of public burthens among the States. But in 
1784, the accuracy of it was attacked by Lord Sheffield, (2) who af- 
' Armed it was too great. If it was in fact as much too great as he 
ſuppoſed, then the increafe of numbers from that time to 1790 mult 
have exceeded all credibility. But allowing it to have been accurate, 


the difference between the number of — 1790 — — 4, ooo, oos 
And this number of — — 1782 — — 2,389,300 


From this deduct for emigrants, viz. 
10,000 emigrants per annum, for nine years — 90, oo 
Increaſe of ditto at five per cent. for four years and 2 


one halt — — — — 20, 50 | 
Natural increaſe in nine years — — — — 1,500,45® 


Which calculated upon the number of inhabitants returned in 1782, gives the 
aſtoniſhing natural increaſe of 6.97, or very nearly ſeven per cent, per annum. 

From theſe ſtatements compared with each other, it appears that in the year 
1790, the actual increaſe of inhabitants in the United States, beyond the number 
ever imported, muſt have been 3, 200, ooo, or after the molt liberal allowances, at 
leaſt three millions. That the whole rate of increaſe upon the numbers at any 
given period has been more than five per cent, and deducting for emigrations, that 
it has been equal to about five per cent. for any twenty years ſucceflively, or three 
and a half per cent. compound increale for any period that has yet elapfed. 


Bus 


(1) Pownal's Memorial, p 62. (2) Obſervations, &c. p. 229. 
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But it may be expected, that no inference as to the future . of Ame. . 
rica.can be derived from theſe facts, becauſe as the country becomes more thickly 
ſettled, the increaſe will be flower. We have an opportunity of nnn what 
weight the objection poſſeſſes. 
The Eaſtern States are the moſt thickly inhabited. The greater part of the 
emigrations from them, have been either to other States in New England, or to 
the State of New Vork. 
In 1750, New England and New Vork together contained 444, ooo 
In 1790, Ditto — — — — — — 1, 348,942 
Having more than trebled their numbers in 40 years, and increaſed, during all 
that period; at the rate of more than five per cent upon their original number; 
and in the compound ratio of nearly three per cent. And as many more perſons 
have emigrated from theſe States than have come into them from . all this, 
and ſomething more, is their natural increaſe. 
In 1750, Maſſachuſetts contained thirty-two perſons, and in 
1790, about ſixty perſons to each ſquare mile. 
In 1750, Connecticut contained twenty perſons, and in 
1799, about fifty perſons to the ſquare mile. 
In 1750, Rhode Ifland contained about twenty-three, and in 
1790, about fifty-two inhabitants per ſquare mile; ſo that beſides the 
numerous emigr: ants theſe States have ſent forth, they have more than doubled 
their numbers in forty years, and nearly rrobled them ſince they contained 
twenty perfons to each ſquare mile, 
(1) Mr. Jefferſon has taken ſome pains to prove that the inhabitants of Virginia 
double their numbers once in twenty-ſeven years and a quarter, He allo proves, 
by an ingenious calculation, that 


(2) In 1782, the numbers in Virginia were — 567,614 
In 2790, the fame country (part of which made the State f 
Kentucky) contained — — GP ww — 821,287 


Giving an increaſe of 47 S. or very nearly five per cent. and doubling their 
numbers, not in twenty- ſeven years and a quarter, as Mr. Jefferſon endeavoured 
to prove, but in leſs than twenty-one years. 

Virginia (excluſive of Kentucky) added about 180, ooo to its numbers, fe 
tween 1782 and 1790, the period when the numerous emigrations to Kenthcky 
cauled fo great a drain upon its population. 

(3) In 1780, the number of Militia, weſt of Blue Ridge, in Virginia, was 
11,440, which, multiplied by four, gives for the number of in- 

habitants — — — — — 474 45,760 

In 1790, the fame county contained — — . 257,235 
Thoſe counties having more than Hebled their numbers in ten years. 

It is to be obſerved that theſe facts (aueh many more of a fimilar tendency might 
be adduced) are drawn from the former and Jeaft proſperous fate of America, 
and from periods which were either abſolutely thoſe ot public calamity, or, at 
beſt, were not thoſe of national proſperity; yet, it is apprehended, they ſuffi- 
ciently prove that the inhabitants of the United States increaſe at leaſt as faſt as 
at the compound ratio of three and a half pur cent.; that ſhould foreigners ceale 
to remove there, it would not prevent more than one-fifteenth, or one-twentieth of 
this increaſe ; and that there are as yet no ſymptoms of this rate of increaſe being 
at all diminiſhed by the crowded population of the country. The United States 
muſt contain 18,000,000 of people to equal the average of New England, and 
55,000,0c0 to equal the rate of population in Maſſachuſetts and Connecticut. 

The cauſcs of this great increaſe of population, ſo peculiar to America, might | 
be readily and ſatisfactorily explained, by a review of the ſtate of manners, ſo- 
ciety, property, and government in that countr pred ber diſcuſſion e ow - 
ever, be too, long, and is therefore foreborn. 


(5 Jefferſon's ORE p. 123. © lb 'p. . (3) Ib. 131. 
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Calculations of the preſent Number of Inhabitants in the 
2 United States. 88 


At the end of the year 1790 
Increaſe 1 year at 34 per cent. 


— 


— — 140, oo 


Increaſe 1 year at 31 per cent. — — | | 


7 | neem 
Increaſe x year at 44 per cent. — 


1793 992 — — — 4,434,877 


Increaſe x year 34 per cent. — — 155,110 
= 179 —— — — 489,981 
Increaſe x year 34 per cent. — — — — 150, 649 
; | 1795 — . * — 437 59,630 
Increaſe 1 year 34 per cent. — — — — 166,172 
| | 1796 — „ ͤ 
Increaſe 1 year 34 per cent, — — — — 172,088 


1797 — ä.. S—_—_ 


SECTION II. 
or THE TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


IT appears from the ſtatements in Sec, I. that the increaſe of the inhabitants of 

the United States, is in the compound ratio of about three and a half per cent. 

and that at the end of the year 1797, their number is about — 6,088, 890 

The territory of the United States has been uſually reckoned after 

Mr. Hutchins, as equal to a tract of one thouſand miles ſquare. This 

computation, though probably too large, will be followed. | | | 
It gives in acres — — — — — 640,000,000 
From which, deduct for water — — — — 51,000,000 


And there remains of Iand —  — — — 889, ooo, ooo 
Of this quantity it is known that about — — _ 220,000,000 


are contained in the territory north-weſt of the river Ohio, and is | 
nearly all of it uninhabited. —Of the — — — — 369,000,096 
_ which remain, it is difficult to form any juſt eſtimate as to the pro- | 
2 of the inhabited and appropriated parts, to thoſe which are 
not 10. 
It is, however, thought reaſonable to ſuppoſe that, in America, 
whenever any part of the country has acquired a population of 
about twenty perſons to the ſquare mile, or 1 50 or 200 acres to a 
family, that then, the land muſt there have acquired nearly the 
average price of cultivated land, and the ſurplus population will 
incline to emigrate. Aſſuming this as a rule, the lands in the 
United States, ſo occupied, would in 1796 be — — 157,337,664 


| | | | 2 great 


1 
5 Brought over — 211 624336 
| = grezk part. of which is, in fact, inhabited in ſome degree, the 
remainder is owned by States and individuals, and much of it not | 
tor ſale. Add for the north-welt territory. — _ 220, ooo, ooo 
whe Funde of all kinds yet to be ſettled — —. —. 431,662,336 
The increaſe of the population of the United States, calculated upon the prin- 
ciples eſtabliſhed in Sec. I. will, if applied to the ſettlement of new lands, at the 
rate of twenty perſons to each ſquare mile, or thirty-two acres each perſon, occupy 
the lands of the United States in the proportion, and at the periods As Viz. 


ld 


r * 1 in- Acres of land occu- Acres of land remain- 

e habitants. pied by the increaſe.] ing unoccupied. 
1796 4,916,802 | — $ 437,662,336 

2 Year's increaſe, —— 5,506,816 — . 
1797 5,088,890 — | 426,155,520 

10 do. — — 66,863,712 | —ↄ ³ 

| 1807 7,178,381 | +» 359,291,808 
10 do. | — — 94,377,856 — — 
1 1817 10,125,814 42 — 264,973,952 
„ — 133,044, 704 — - 
1827 742838881 | — X 131,929,248 

7 do. N 131,929,248 — —ę— tea 

x * | 000,000,000 _ 


About 1834. 28,406, 150 — 


SECTION IL. 


OF THE VALUE OF LANDS, 


IT has uſually been ſuppoſed, that the great riſe which has BY place m the 
value of American lands, has been pr oduced by caprice or accident, and not de- 
rived from any fixed and certain ſources of profit; but it is allowed, that this riſe 
in their value has heen conſtant, and very great, ever fince the firſt ſettlement of 
the Colonies, and during periods which were very far from being thole of public 
proſperity. Without taking advantage, however, of the preſent favourable ſtate 
of public affairs, it will be attempted to ſhew, by facts, and calculations draw 
from the former, and leaft proſperous ſtate of the country, that the great increas 
in the value of lands is derived from fixed and neceſſary cauſes "IP" in the 
country, and is, in a great meaſure, ſubje& ro ſtrit calcul: ation. 

The following calculation is founded upon theſe principles, viz. 
1ſt. It is ſuppoſed fo be proved in Sec. I. that the inhabitants of the United 
States increaſe in the compound ratio of three and a half per cent. | 
zd. It appears from the ſame Section, that at the end of the year 1796, the num- 

ber of inhabitants in the United States, is abont 4,916,802. 

54, - It apocars from the ſtatements in Sec. IT. that the quantity of vacant lands 
in the United States is abont 431,662,336 acres. 
4th. Of conſequence, there are, in the United States, 1139 perſons to each 

100,000 acres of new lands. 
sth. It is ſuppoſed that new lands, on an average, are worth one dollar per acre; 

and that lands inhabited at the rate of twenty perſons to the ſquare mile, are 

worth fourteen dollars, or three guineas per acre. 

The following ſtatement, therefore, thews the increaſing value of any 160,000 
acres (taken equal to the average) upon the principle that the increaſe of 1139 
perſons may be applied to the ſettlement of it, and that as much land as they ſet- 
tle, at the rate of twenty per ſons to 2 bs an is worth fourteen dollars per 
Acre. 
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Lands Ann. 


8 


Number [occupied by Value of | | 
Year. of inhabi-ſthe inereaſeſ roo, oo Acre: Value per | The fame 
e EW tants, | of inhabi- | each year. Acre. in Sterling. 
tants. | * - 
1 „ Acres. ; Dollars. Dols. Crs. I. s. d. 
End of 1796 1139 20 100, o0ũ0o  . 6 
Increaſe 40 1280 16,640 2 [ 00-1: S208 
25 1797 1179 | 116,640 1 16 . 211 
Increaſe 41 1 75 175056 5 2 
7 1344 133-696 1 33:1: W 
Increaſe 42 he 17,473 £ 
| 1799 | 1262 151,168 —— 
Increaſe a 1405 18,304 NO 92 
| 1800 f 1306 169,472 6 0 4 
Increaſe © 5 1472 19,136 15 9 7 47 
1901 | 1352 188,608 - „ 2 
Inereaſe 47 Oy 19,552 I 
1802 1399 | 208,160 „ 
Increaſe 49 8 20,384 9 44 
1803 1448 228,544 3 % 
Increaſe 51 10 517 21,216 0 3 
1804 | 1499 249,760 4 „„ 
Increaſe 52 16. 21,632 49 2 
| 1805 1551 | 271,392 3 ä 
Increaſe | 54 18 22,464. EY 1 
1806 1605 "ip 293,856 5 3 ob 
{Increaſe 56 1 0 235296 93 $0 
| 317,152 1 0: 14 3 
1807 | 1661 | | | 
1808 1719 1356 341,280 2 "41 oO 15 4 
1809 | 1779 1920 366,249 | 3 65 | © 16 52 
1810 1841 1984 494,030 :| 1 92 o 17 7 
1815 2186 11,040 53575 50 +48 0-5 $8 
1320 | 2596 13,120 706, 110 7 * 1 11 2 
1825 3083 15,584 908,702 9 08 838 84 
1830 | 3661 18,784 15152,894 11 53 * 1330 
| 1834 4255 19,008 1,400,000 | 14 0 SS. 


| 


| 
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It is not intended by this ſtatement to convey the idea that the riſe in the value 
of any particular tract of land will be in the exact proportion here mentioned. In 
many important inſtances in America it has been greater, in others perhaps leſs. 

But it is intended to ſhew, that the increaſe in the value of American lands is, 
in its nature, like that of compound intereſt; and that afluming the very moderate 
ratio of three and a half per cent. for the increaſe of inhabitants, the general riſe in 
the value of property reſulting therefrom, is very far above the profit of capital in 
any of the ordinary ways of employing it. And it is to be remembered, that theſe 
ſtatements being matters of arithmetical calculation, are not to be diſproved, ex- 
cept by diſproving ſome of the premiſes on which they are founded. | 

It ought alſo to be remarked, that the ſtatement is burthened by the incluſion 
of all the lands in the United States, and of courſe, of many millions which are 
not now for ſa.e, and will not begin to be ſettled for many years. It is therefore 
much too moderate, if conſidered with reſpect to the lands now in market. 

The loweſt price at which Congrels tells the lands, they offer for ſale at two 
dollars per acre. | | | 

The aſtoniſhingly low prices of lands in America, have hitherto been occaſioned 
by the want of capital to inveſt in them. Only a few European capitaliſts have 
lately underſtood the ſubject : and nohody is ignorant of the immenſe advantages 
they have derived from it. The great increaſe of capital in America, together 
with the inveſtments which Europeans are beginning to make in lands, will pro- 
bably raiſe their value far above the rate at which it has increaſed at any former 

eriod. We” | 

4 Such a conclufion reſults, not unnaturally, from another con ſideration, which is 
this: The price of any commodity whatever, may be raiſed in two ways —either 
by diminiſhing the quantity for ſale, or by increaſing the demand. But the ex- 
tenſion of ſettlements, and the increaſe of wealth and population, operate at once, 
in both theſe ways, upon American lands; not only diminiſhing the quantity for 
ſale, but increaſing the means, and the eligibility ot making further purchaſes and 
ſettlements. | . | 
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FOR PLACING THE MAPS. 


MAP of NoRTH-AMERI1CA to front the Title. 
| —— of the NORTHERN STATES to front New- England. 
—— of the SOUTHERN STATES to front Southern States. 
—— of SOUTH-AMERICA to front America. 
— of the WEST-INDIES to front Weſt- Indies. 
| of ISLANDs in the PACIFIC OCEAN to front Tierra Auſtral, &c. 


—— of GEORGIA WESTERN TERRITORY to front Georgia Weſtern Territory. 
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By JAMES FERGUSON, F. R. S. 


Printed for C. DILIx, in the Poultry; and G. G. and J. Roz1xson, Pa- 
ter noſter- row. | 
The preſent publication, comprehending hiſtory as well as geography, 
the variety and magnitude of ſome recent tranſactions, have rendered nu- 
merous alterations or additions requiſite in the hiſtorical part. 

To make room for theſe important inſertions, great pains have been 

. employed in abrioging diffuſiveneſs, and lopping off redundancy ; yet the 

new materials Jately brought to light have unavoidably ſwelled this edi- 
tion far beyond the laſt, and much more beyond all preceding editions, 

N. B. A few copies are printed of this work on a 3 wove royal 

paper. Price 21. 128. 6d. in boards. SH | 

The Maps, comprehending a complete Atlas, are now ſold ſeparate, 

Price 158. bound, 1 + | | 


25. Day is Publiſhed, by J. SroexpALE, Picradih. 
In one large Volume Quarto, containing upwards of 700 pages 
of cloſe Letter-preſs, and illuſtrated with 2 5 maps, price i E 


in boards, 

HIS TORY OF AMERICA; 
A VIEW OF THE PRESENT SITUATION 
UNITED STA TES OF AMERICA. 
CONTAINING 


— Geography; Geographical Definitions; Diſcovery and Ge- 
neral Deſcription of America and the United States; of their Bounda- 
ries, Mountains, Lakes, Bays, and Rivers; Natural Hiſtor y, Pro- 
ductions, Population, Government, Agriculture, Commerce, Manu- 
factures, and Hiſtory. A conciſe Account of the War, and of the im- 
portant Events which have ſucceeded; Biographical Anecdotes of 


eminent Men; with a particular Deſcription o 


KENTUCKY, THE WESTERN TERRITORY, ; VERMONT; 


AND 


THE TENNESSEE GOVERNMENT ; 


Of their Extent, Civil Diviſions, Chief Towns, Climates, Soils, Trade; | 
Character, Conſtitutions, Courts of Juſtice, Colleges, Academies, Re- 
Jigion, Iſlands, Indians, Literary and Humane orders, Springs, Cu- 
Hiſtories, &c. 


ro WHICH IS ADDED, 
AN ABRIDGMENT OF THE * 
OF THE | 
| BRITISH, SPANISH, FRENCH, AND vo ren DOMINIONS 
IN 


AMERICA AND THE WEST 1 INDIES ; 


ALSO OF 


EUROPE, ASIA, AND AFRICA, WITH THE NEW DISCOVERIES. I 


By JEDIDIAH MORSE,: A. M. 
The above Work is now publiſhing in 25 Shilling Numbers. 


Alſo the Subſtance of the above, in one very large Volume, Octavo, 
ice 68. 6d, in Boards; which may be had in Six Numbers, at One Shil - 


5 F. each. 


ikewiſe, by the ſame Author, for the Inſtruction of Youth, in ons 
Volume, 12mo, with Maps, price 38. 6d, bound, 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY. 
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